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Thb  political  questions  of  the  age  sink  to  compara- 
tive insignificance  when  contrasted  with  those  that 
affect  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  society,  in 
tie  estimate  of  many  persons,  who  qoietlj  hear  the 
fiolHon  Act,  which  diminishes  work  and  redaces 
wages,  or  submit  to  exdnsion  from  political  privi- 
l^;es  with  exemplary  resignation,  yet  threaten  to 
rebel  againat  the  slightest  infringement  of  their 
beer.  The  late  WilUam  Cobbett  once  said  that 
if  Engtisbmen  ever  rebelled^  it  would  be  for  two- 
penoe-balf-penny,  or  thereby.  The  London  agita* 
tion  of  the  last  year  confirmed  this  bad  opinion  of 
the  revolutionary  tactics  of  Englishmen.  Great 
topics  of  public  interest  aboundcf^  yet  the  Beer 
Bin  had  preference  in  Hyde-park  over  the  bread 
mee^ngs,  and  numerous  assemblages  threatened  to 
atone  Lord  Robert  Qrosvenor  for  proposing  to  shut 
certain  shops  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Social 
i^gislatton  comes  direct  to  the  habits  and  homes  of 
individuals,  and  is  felt  in  all  their  family  and  per- 
aonal  arrangements.  They  do  not  often  pause  to 
reason  upon  its  qualities  or  tendencies,  but  work 
for  or  against  its  proposals  from  impulse  or  instinct. 
The  Sunday  meetings  in  Hyde  park  last  summer, 
and  in  subsequent  months,  excited  muck  interest 
out  of  the  metropolis.  The  numbers  were  large 
for  a  provincial  town,  but  small  for  London,  with 
its  two  and  a-half  millions  of  inhabitants.  They 
were  not  meetings  for  discussion,  because  a  consi- 
derable number  of  persons  who  might  have  sup- 
ported the  assailed  bills  could  not,  from  their 
principles,  attend  to  discuss  the  questions  upon  the 
day  sdected  for  these  gatherings.  The  demonstra- 
^ns  were  thus  on  one  side,  and,  looking  to  the 
vast  population  of  London,  the  selection  of  the 
day,  of  the  Park,  and  the  professional  attendance 
at  all  places  of  the  kind,  they  were  not,  in  any 
respect-— not  excepting  the  roughness  imputed  to 
the  police  and  their  subjects — comparable  to  large 
provincial  assemblages  on  any  question  of  popular 
interest.  Their  importance  was  derived  from  their 
loca&y.  Hyde-park  is  the  lounge  of  the  genteel 
and  the  rich.     It  is  the  centre  of  aristocratic 


mansions.  It  has  room  for  all  classes,  without 
confusion  or  jostling ;  but  when  the  ''  tag  rag" 
came  west — not  for  air  only,  bat  practical  amuse- 
ment, hatting,  hooting,  a  little  stone-throwing,  and 
a  small  row,  in  addition  to  speeches  and  reiK>lations, 
the  affair  became  troublesome.  Two  sections  of 
the  east  were  engaged  evidently  in  the  proceedings 
— those  who  speak  after  they  think,  and  who 
believed  that  solid  privileges  were  endangered  by 
Acts  of  Parb'ament  passed  and  proposed ;  and  those 
who  think  little,  speak  much,  and  have  no  particular 
care  or  love  for  any  liberties  that  are  worthy  of 
preservation.  The  west  were  willing  to  legislate 
for  the  camille  while  they  kept  in  their  lairs,  but 
when  this  legislation  threatened  to  bring  them  out, 
their  effort  ceased. 

The  history  of  recent  legislation  on  social  affairs 
induces  us  to  consider  carefully  and  minutely 
several  questions  arising  out  of  the  subject.  The 
middle  and  upper  classes  of  society  can  take  their 
own  time  for  any  pursuit  in  which  they  may  wish 
to  engage.  They  can  present  a  sober  front  on 
Sabbaths,  because  they  have  Mondays,  or  Saturdays, 
or  any  other  days,  for  indulgence  in  debauchery ; 
but  the  working  classes  mi^  toil  for  six  days,  and 
if  debauchery  were  a  good  article,  they  should  have 
the  means  of  enjoying  it  patent  to  them  at  the  only 
time  when  they  can  use  them.  All  classes,  how- 
ever, consider  "debauchery"  a  term  meant  to 
signify  whatever  they  deem  vicious ;  and  therefore 
any  class  would  resent  a  proposal  to  ensure  for 
them  opportunities  of  engagmg  in  its  pursuits. 
The  definition  of  the  word  is  a  difficulty.  It  is 
impossible  to  call  a  glass  of  beer  by  that  name ;  but 
it  may  be  the  beginning  of  many  sorrows.  When 
therefore  one  party  require  the  closing,  and  another 
the  opening,  of  beer-shops  and  public-houses  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  they  have  both  much  to 
say  for  their  respective  views.  The  intemperance 
common  on  that  day  amongst  the  more  ignorant 
and  thoughtless  classes  should  dose  the  question ; 
but  a  large  number  of  individuals  resent  an  in- 
fringement on  their  freedom  for  no  better  reason 
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than  the  welfare  of  their  brethren.  Their  argument 
will  not  bear  discussion.  They  can  hardly  state  it 
to  others  with  a  grave  and  sober  countenance.  A 
man  cannot  occupy  a  decent  place  in  society,  and 
yet  refuse  to  exercise  self-denial  for  the  public 
good.  The  law  compels  us  all,  at  twenty  turnings 
in  a  day,  to  avoid,  for  public  purposes,  something 
that  we  should  gladly  do  if  private  interests  were 
the  only  rule  of  action.  No  moral  evil  exists  in 
sugar  that  has  never  paid  duty,  yet  a  good  subject 
will  not  use  a  smuggled  article  wilfully.  A  similar 
rule  affects  many  practices,  not  essentially  evil 
to  an  individual,  but  rendered  wrong  by  his  duty 
to  society.  The  theory  is  so  generally  aclmowledged 
that  we  are  bound  on  every  topic  to  prove  "  the 
public  good."  "The  end  will  not  justify  the 
means,"  and  suffering  must  not  be  inflicted  upon 
any  person  for  the  public  benefit  alone.  The  part 
of  Quintus  Curtius  may  not  be,  forced  upon  private 
citizens  against  their  will ;  yet,  in  municipal  and 
national  institutionb,  the  private  inclination  must 
bend,  in  numerous  cases,  to  the  public  welfiare. 

An  honest  man  may  properly  earn  his  livelihood 
by  feeding  and  rearing  pigs;  but  he  must  not 
pursue  this  trade  in  the  centre  of  a  dense  popula- 
tion. The  conservation  of  city  manure  is  an  object 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  pecuniary  resources 
of  the  country ;  but  long  ago,  in  large  towns,  its 
private  collection  was  forbidden  and  suppressed. 
No  evil  exists  in  dunghills.  The  collection  and 
economy  of  refuse  are  most  commendable ;  and  we 
agree  with  all  the  pamphlets  published  on  the  sub- 
ject as  to  its  propriety,  and  with  more  than  one 
half  of  them  upon  its  value ;  yet  this  desirable 
operation  is  not  allowed  to  private  persons  in  towns, 
and  all  acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of  this  sanatory 
restriction.  The  rule  on  which  we  insist  is  so 
common  that  the  examples  given  were  almost  un- 
necessary, and  more  than  a  hundred  similar  cases 
that  might  be  named  would  only  encumber  space, 
without  strengthening  our  position. 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  proposed  by  Lord  E. 
Grosvenor  said  that  the  labouring  classes  in  London 
could  not,  from  the  limited  accommodation  in  their 
houses,  purchase  a  dajjp  food  in  advance,  without  in- 
curring the  risk  of  having  their  dinner  spoiled  by  the 
vitiated  atmosphere  which  they  breathed.  This 
argument  implies  a  state  of  existence  which  should 
not  be  tolerated  for  twelve  months  longer,  without 
reference  to  its  vitiating  consequences  on  chops  and 
steaks.  The  houses  should  be  thrown  down  in  a 
mass,  and  the  population  located  in  tents,  until 
even  wooden  huts  were  erected,  rather  than  allow 
men  to  rot  like  sheep  in  homes  where  a  round  of 
fresh  beef  begins  to  decompose  in  ten  to  fifteen 
hours.  The  sanitary  condition  of  many  localities 
in  Edmburgh  and  Glasgow  cannot  be  mentioned 
without  reprobation;  but  they  have  nothing  ap- 
proaching to  this  state  of  misery  upon  a  scade  so 
large  as  to  influence  public  opinion,  and  regukte 
the  construction  of  laws  ;  for  although  we  have 
once  or  twice  admired  the  bulk  and  corpulence  of 
the  blue  bottle  flies  in  some  parts  of  both  the  great 


Scotch  cities,  and  marvelled  how  they  reached  in 
poor  houses  to  their  state  of  prize-cattle  fatness, 
yet  such  places  are  not  numerous,  and  we  hope 
that  reform  is  rapidly  reducing  their  number.  The 
world  is  indebted  to  the  proposers  of  this  bill  for 
indirectly  eliciting  a  blot  on  metropolitan  life  which 
those  who  have  seen  it  will  diligently  endeavour  to 
remove. 

A  second  objection  originated  in  a  practice  more 
apparent  than  the  corruptive  tendencies  of  a  vast 
number  of  dwellings,  and  one  that  should  be  altered- 
before  the  habits  of  the  labouring  classes  of  London 
upon  this  subject  are  censured  indiscriminately. 
The  payment  of  wages  at  a  late  hour  on  Saturday 
night  postpones  their  expenditure  until  an  early 
hour  on  the  following  morning ;  therefore,  it  was 
said  that  many  classes,  unless  they  could  buy  food 
on  Sunday,  must  fast  until  Monday.  The  labourers 
and  operatives  of  London  do*  not  always  reside 
"near  their  employment."  They  often  do  not 
visit  their  families  and  homes  from  mom  to  night ; 
and  if  wages  are  paid  on  Saturdays,  they  cannot 
lay  out  the  income  of  the  week  until  it  has  nearly 
closed.  Li  some  cases  it  may  be  entirely  closed 
before  they  reach  home.  This  habit  has  originated 
in  the  omission  of  employers  to  reckon  its  cost  to 
the  families  of  operatives.  Wages  paid  at  a  late 
hour  on  Saturday  evenings  are  of  five  per  cent,  less 
value,  to  those  dasses  who  wait  for  their  money  to 
buy  their  food,  than  their  worth  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  hours  earlier  in  the  week.  Our  acquaintance 
with  the  more  populous  districts  of  London  enables 
us  to  say  that  the  best  shops  in  every  trade  are 
closed  at  all  hours  on  Sundays.  The  leading 
thoroughfares  present  a  Sabbatical  i^pearance  of 
shop-doors  and  window-shutters.  The  men  who 
always  keep  open  doors  do  not  supply  the  middle 
classes.  They  do  not  have  the  business  of  the 
more  respectable  artisans  in  many  localities.  They 
sometimes  keep  inferior  articles,  and  we  believe 
that  they  charge  on  Sundays  a  superior  price,  with 
the  exception  of  dealers  in  perishable  commodities, 
who  may  be  glad  to  dear  out  their  stock  for  what 
it  will  bring.  But  even  if  the  price  on  all  days 
were  uniform,  the  quality  cannot  always  be  the 
same,  and  there  is  reason  in  the  proverb,  "  First 
come,  best  served." 

A  vast  number  of  families  in  the  operative 
classes  do  not  depend  for  one  week's  food  upon 
that  week's  wages ;  and  a  large  number  keep  ac- 
counts in  pass-bodu,  which  are  discharged  fort- 
nightly or  weekly.  To  these  classes  the  objection 
was  not -available.  It  was  advanced  on  bdialf  of 
families  who  live  "from  hand  to  mouth,"  and 
society  is  deeply  interested  in  raising  them  out  of 
that  unsatisfactory  position ;  bat  so  long  as  thej 
are  numerous  they  cannot  be  forgotten,  and  legis- 
lation must  not  be  shaped  in  a  form  likely  to  in- 
crease their  distresses. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
work  too  long,  and  therefore  short  hours'  bills  are 
good  for  them  in  every  sense.  They  render  labour 
less  painful  and  more  regular.    The  work  accom 
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pUshed  under  the  sbort-hour  system  is  found  to  be 
equal  in  quantity  and  superior  for  quality,  in  many 
trades,  to  that  done  upon  the  long  and  weary  plan 
of  toiling  from  "  waking  to  sleep ;"  and  even  in 
other  trades  where  machinery  is  employed  exten- 
sively, short  hours  only  equalise  labour,  and  prevent 
that  overproduction,  as  it  is  called,  which  causes 
weeks  occasionally  of  "no  time  whatever,"  but 
universal  idleness,  with  all  its  consequential  sins  or 
sorrows. 

The  Sunday  of  the  world,  the  Sabbath  of  Chris- 
tianitj,  is  one  security  for  short  time  instituted  by 
the  Author  of  all  .time  for  bodily  rest  or  mentd 
and  ^iritual  improvement.  The  friends  of  short 
time,  of  family  happiness,  and  mankind's  progress 
forward  to  freedom  from  every  evil,  or  all  the  evils 
that  can  be  reduced  or  removed,  naturally  guard 
this  institution — proclaimed  first  among  the  Ar- 
menian mountains,  and  then  from  the  frowning 
di^  of  Arabia — against  encroachments  by  Mammon 
in  any  form  or  shape,  either  as  the  genius  of  plea- 
sure, crowned  with  fading  flowers ;  or  of  business) 
marked  by  abiding  wrinkles.  Their  objects  are 
tvofold ;  chiefly  and  first,  of  a  religious  diaracter, 
and,  less  prominently,  of  a  sanatory  nature.  The 
first  can  only  be  promoted  by  moral  persuasives. 
Men  cannot  be  made  religious  by  Act  of  Parliament ; 
hut  that  sentiment  is  often  repeated  by  those  who 
forget  that  men  may  be  made  very  irreligious  by 
statute.  The  kings  and  queens  of  Castile  never 
made  any  of  their  subjects  religious  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, unless  those  of  them,  who,  irritated,  like  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  at  their  invasions  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  recoiled  to 
Protestantism;  but  they  made  many  millions  of 
men  otnaparatively  irreligious ;  forFenelon  and  his 
coadjutors  of  the  Gallican  Church  could  have  been 
DO  more  satisfied  with  the  practice  of  many 
Jtomanist  nations  on  the  continent,  than  an  active, 
xealous  priest 'of  Ireland  would  be  pleased  vrith  the 
morality  of  the  South  American  nations  at  this  day. 
The  proceedings  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  her 
desc^ants  were  perhaps  more  injurious  to  the 
Roman  than  to  the  Protestant  Church  in  France, 
where  practical  infidelity  subdued  all  other  forms  of 
reUgion  among  the  mide  population  of  cities  and 
towns  for  generations.  A  large  proportion  of 
Europeans  have,  in  one  sense,  been  made  very 
irreligious  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  of  kings  and 
priests. 

In  dealing  with  the  first-day  question  in  its  re- 
ligioas  character,  many  persons  have  forgotten  or 
overlooked  the  fact  that  they  propose  to  legblate 
upon  a  command  which  is  disregarded  by  a  great 
namber  of  their  fellow  subjects.  The  census  of 
public  worship  leaves  a  few  millions  of  pMsous 
in  England  who  have  evidently  no  particulai%ttach- 
ment  to  any  form  of  religion.  They  are  repre- 
sented as  infidels  by  one  class,  but  they  might  be 
wore  properly  styled  neutrals.  Their  number,  in 
•U  the  three  countries,  has  increased  from  causes 
whidi  we  need  not  discuss ;  for  their  existence  is 
tt  adnntted  fact  that  will  not  permit  itself  to  be 


now  overlooked  in  any  legislation  on  their  personal 
habits  and  practices.  It  either  altogether  made 
the  Hyde-park  meetings,  or  formed  three-fourths  of 
their  strength. 

The  same  parties  omit  another  element  in  prose- 
cuting their  labours.  They  forget  that  the  census 
of  attendance  on  public  worship  included  many 
persons  in  various  churches,  and  even  entire  sects, 
who  do  not  consider  the  fourth  commandment 
binding  upon  them  as  Christians,  or  who  interpret 
it  more  loosely  than  many  other  members  of  the 
same  bodies.  We  mention  the  existence  of  these 
parties  as  another  fact  that  cannot  be  ignored  in 
legislation.  A  decided  minority  in  all  non-essential 
matters  must  yield  to  the  majority,  and  if  our 
liberty  were  not  infringed  upon  in  other  respects, 
we  should  not  consider  it  an  essential  point,  that 
in  Mohammedan  countries  we  were  compelled  to 
be  idle  on  Fridays ;  but  the  majority  must  be  large 
indeed  to  enforce  conformity  to  its  views  in  this 
particular. 

The  primary  purpose  of  a  day  of  rest  is  not 
necessarily  that  on  which  it  can  be  advocated  with 
the  best  advantage.  The  secondary  purpose  is  the 
stronger  in  a  political  sense,  for  it  interests  a 
number  of  persons  who  neglect  the  primary  object. 
The  friends  of  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor's  Bill 
neglected  to  attain  two  points  which  would  have 
helped  them  to  struggle  for  the  third.  If  they  had 
associated  with  their  legislative  measure  steps  to 
secure  the  payment  of  wages  on  Thursdays  or 
Fridays,  and  the  general  establishment  of  a  half- 
holiday  on  Saturday,  they  would  have  gained  over 
many  enemies,  and  turned  them  into  friends.  The 
payments  of  wages  before  the  closing  hours  of  the 
week  cannot  be  compelled  by  law,  which  cannot  ^ 
enforce  them  even  on  Saturday  night  at  twdve 
o'clock.  They  can  only  be  the  object  of  arrange- 
ment between  the  employers  and  the  employed ; 
but  the  former  would  readily  adopt  Thunday  as 
their  pay  day  if  it  were  rendered  fashionable ;  and 
the  latter  might  agitate  for  this  in  their  unions  as 
readily  as  for  an  advance  of  wages,  for  it  would  be 
equal  to  five  per  cent,  upon  their  receipts. 

The  half-holiday  movement  proceeds  favourably 
in  London.  It  has  long  been  adopted  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  Scotland  with  admirable 
results.  It  should  be  the  object  of  earnest  pursuit 
to  all  friends  of  the  productive  classes.  The  toiled 
and  care-worn  London  clerk,  who  returns  to 
his  suburban  house  at  a  late  hour  on  Saturday 
evening,  and  has  his  Sunday  dinner,  the  only  one  of 
all  the  week  with  his  wife  and  family,  is  blamed  by 
those  who  dine  daily  at  five  in  their  domestic  circle — 
and  feel  more  properly,  it  may  be,  and  more  strongly 
on  this  subject— for  causing  so  much  labour  on 
the  day  of  rest ;  but  they  should  aid  to  give  him 
the  cheerful  Saturday  afternoon  in  his  home.  It 
might  aiid  would  in  the  course  of  time  become  the 
warm  dinner  day,  the  weekly  festivity,  the  evening 
of  amusement  and  recreation  to  the  young,  and 
pleasure  to  the  old.  No  measure  of  reform  would 
be  more  gratefully  received.     The  splendid  parks 
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of  London  would  be  crowded  with  happy  families, 
relieved  from  care,  on  summer  Sfiturday  afternoons ; 
and  on  winter  Saturday  evenings,  lights  would 
sparkle  from  a  thousand  windows  that  now  are  dark 
and  lonesome.  The  Sunday  would  become  a  Sab- 
bath of  gratitude  to  many  thousands  of  hearts, 
who  now  begin  the  day  at  an  advanced  hour  in  the 
forenoon,  jaded  and  fatigued ;  and  close  it  in  perfect 
weariness  at  a  late  hour  of  night. 

Scotland  has  become  an  advanced  post  or  experi- 
mental field  for  social  legislation,  upon  this  as  upon 
some  other  topics.  Mr.  Forbes  Mackenzie's  Act 
has  been  assailed  by  its  enemies  and  supported  by 
its  friends  with  extreme  vehemence.  It  is  a  char- 
ter of  privileges  and  rights  with  one  class,  and  an 
edict  of  oppression  and  tyranny  with  another.  It 
has  been  tried  less  by  the  reason  than  by  the  pre- 
judice of  its  subjects,  and  more  by  their  passions 
than  by  its  results. 

We  have  noticed  incidental  reports  or  statements 
on  the  subject  as  they  were  published,  and  they 
have  established  generally  a  favourable  opinion  of 
the  Act,  while  some  of  the  newspaper  correspon- 
dents complain  of  the  hardships  and  sufferings 
encountered  by  them,  in  repiote  parts  of  the  country, 
in  consequence  of  its  regulations.  The  Act  pre- 
vents the  transaction  of  business  in  ordinary 
licensed  spirit  shops  or  taverns  at  any  hour  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  or  before  eight  a.m.  and  after 
eleven  p.m.  on  any  other  day ;  but  an  exception  is 
taken  in  favour  of  inns  or  hotels,  where  bona  fide 
travellers  may  be  supplied  on  any  day  and  at  any 
hour. 

This  Act  roust  necessarily  have  numerous  and 
powerful  opponents.  All  the  parties  who  feel  a 
reduction  of  their  sales,  if  that  has  been  effected, 
naturally  oppose  the  cause ;  and  all  those  who  hold 
strong  opinions  against  the  practices  and  views  of 
"  the  Sabbatarians,"  believing  their  own  freedom 
of  action  and  enjoyment  lowered,  quarrel  with  the 
restriction.  The  latter  class  must,  of  course, 
submit  to  some  inconvenience  and  restraint  for  the 
general  good.  Many  of  them  may  be  qualified  to 
regulate  their  own  conduct,  and  many  more  may 
hold  that  opinion  without  any  good  ground ;  but 
the  fate  of  the  bill  will  be  decided  ultimately  upon 
the  general  merits,  without  undue  consideration  for 
the  miseries  of  those  who  are  compelled  to  become 
bona  fide  travellers  or  drink  their  excisable  liquors 
for  one  day  out  of  seven  s^  home,  or  in  a  friend's 
house.  It  is  an  infringement  of  one  liberty,  cal- 
culated, probably,  to  promote  another  liberty,  which, 
we  wish  to  see  established.  The  manufacturers, 
and  all  the  dealers  in  the  goods  under  partial 
condemnation,  must  console  themselves  with  the 
thought  that  multitudes  have  been  obliged  to  change 
or  modify  their  callmgs  from  physical  revolutions, 
and  they  suffer,  in  the  same  way,  from  the  changes 
of  a  social  revolution. 

The  only  general  statement  made  respecting  the 
operation  of  the  Bill  has  been  issued  by  the  Scot- 
tish Temperance  League,  from  answers  to  a  series 
of  questions  transmitted  by  them  to  the  officials  of 


their  own  societies,  to  magistrates,  and  to  ministers 
of  the  Gospel.  The  pamphlet  contains  the  opinions 
of  86  magistrates  and  city  officials,  43  Superin- 
tendents of  police,  15  governors  or  officers  of 
prisons,  206  ministers  of  various  denominations,  83 
city  missionaries,  188  employers,  13,269  working 
men  and  their  wives,  and  89  secretaries  of  Temper- 
ance societies.  We  deduct  the  three  latter  classes, 
however,  as  so  many  members  of  the  Temperance 
societies  might  be  found,  and  they  would  be  wit- 
nesses in  their  own  favour.  The  ministers  and 
missionaries  may,  as  in  the  former  case,  without 
doubting  the  fairness  of  their  testimony,  be  con- 
sidered interested  witnesses.  But  the  official 
persons,  writing  in  their  public  capacity,  present 
a  hard  mass  of  opinion,  not  easily  assailable.  We 
presume  that  information  was  sought  from  many 
magbtrates  who  did  not  answer  their  querists ;  but 
as  one  magistrate  may  often  write  for  himself  and 
companions,  and  as  the  large  towns  of  Scotland  are 
fairly  represented  in  the  report,  we  are  bound  to 
accept  it  as  the  best  evidence  yet  collected.  We 
observe  that  Inverness  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
burghs  where,  according  to  the  Temperance  corres- 
pondent, the  Act  has  been  enforced  loosely,  because 
the  magistracy  were,  directly  or  indirectly,  con- 
nected with  the  spirit  trade ;  yet,  at  a  recent  date, 
we  have  had  evidence  that  the  Town  Council  are 
unanimously  favourable  to  the  Bill.  The  opinions 
are  supported  by  statistics  which,  although  not  so 
favourable  as  we  might  have  expected,  still  ex- 
hibit a  considerable  reduction  of  crime  consequent 
on,  or  subsequent  to,  the  operation  of  the  new- 
law. 

Society  being  put  to  expense  for  the  support  of 
criminals  and  the  suppression  of  their  offences  is 
entitled  to  adopt  any  plan  that  promises  to  reduce 
the  outlay.  Prevention  is  superior  to  punishment ; 
and  should  be  adopted  in  preference,  with  or  with- 
out economy.  The  apprehension  of  disorderly  and 
drunken  persons  is  more  certain  in  the  streets  of 
a  Scotch  than  of  an  English  town.  Especially  it 
is  more  certain  than  in  the  metropolis,  where  an 
intoxicated  person  may  go  at  large  with  impunity, 
until  he  becomes  "  dead  drunk  "  and  unable  to  go 
farther.  We  have  seefi  the  police  of  London  en- 
gaged in  separating  a  party  who  were  all  drunk 
and  fighting  in  a  public  place  without  the  seizure  of 
a  single  offender.  In  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  half 
a  score  of  sorrowful  drinkers,  black  and  blue  with 
blows,  and  dull  with  headaches,  would  have  figured 
next  day  in  the  police  sheet  as  drunk  and  disorderly 
for  a  similar  offence.  We  are  unable  to  say  whether 
this  leniency  promotes  the  custom  of  wife-beating, 
which  is  scandalously  prevalent  among  one  class  in 
the  metropolis,  but  it  is  extremely  misplaced,  and 
only  hides  an  evil  that  should  be  exposed,  in  order 
to  be  suppressed.  We  believe  that  London  expends 
more  money  than  Scotland  on  intoxicating  drinks, 
although  a  different  opinion  is  prevalent. 

The  official  return  of  the  cases  of  drunkenness 
within  the  circles  of  the  Edinburgh  police  were,  for 
the  years  endmg  on  the  16  th  May : — 
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IS-it  1853.  1854.  1855. 

Drnnker.ncss  alono  ...  6.398  ...  6,211  ...  5,665  ...  5,121 
Do.  and  other  offences  3,084  ...  3,427  ...  3.934?  ...  8,425 


9,4SC        9,638        9,499         8,546 

The  decrease  on  the  season  in  Edinburgh  was  953, 
or  almost  precisely  10  per  cent,  upon  the  total  of 
former  years.  This  diminution  was  not  effected 
altogether  upon  the  day  when  public-houses  and 
spirit  shops  are  closed  entirely.  The  numbers 
committed  on  Sundajs  during  the  four  years  men- 
tioned stood  as  under : — 

1852.  1858.  1854.  1855. 

1,401     ...     1,340     ...     1,252     ...      788 

One-half,  or  thereby,  were  for  simple  drunkenness, 
and  one -half  for  that  and  other  offences.  This 
return  shows  that  Sunday  has  not  for  some  time 
been  the  great  drinking  day  of  Edinburgh.  It  is 
indeed  under  the  averages ;  and  when  freed  from 
the  legacies  of  Saturday  night,  has  been,  for  four 
years  past,  at  least,  an  unusually  quiet  day.  The 
following  numbers  were  apprehended  from  eight 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  to  the  same  hour  of 
Monday  in  each  of  the  years  named : — 


1853. 

713 


1851. 

715 


lS5t. 
628 


1855. 
153 


These  statistics  must  be  disproved  before  we  can 
deny  that  the  Act  has  wrought  well  for  Edinburgh. 
The  Lord  Provost,  at  the  time  when  this  bill  came 
first  into  operation,  was  a  sincere,  tried,  and  trusted 
Radical  in  secular,  and  a  Voluntary  in  ecclesiastical 
politics.  He  might  fall  into  error  on  any  subject ; 
bat  he  will  not  be  charged  in  Edinburgh  with  lend- 
ing liimself  to  any  petty  purpose,  or  any  piece  of 
oppression,  large  or  small,  with  a  knowledge  of  its 
character.  During  the  first  year  of  the  Act  he 
watched  its  effects  and  published  tabular  statements 
at  intervals,  which  were  never  answered,  because 
the  difference  between  drunk  and  sober  men  is  so 
great  that  no  mistake  can  occur  on  the  subject. 
Mr  Morham,  the  Deputy  City  Clerk,  recommends 
that  the  Act  should,  in  some  particulars,  be  rendered 
more  stringent ;  but  he  most  sincerely  hopes  that 
the  doors  now  shut  againsbthe  sale  of  whisky  on 
the  Sabbath  will  never  again  be  opened. 

Captain  Smart,  of  Glasgow,  who  is  not  sur- 
psBsed  for  activity  and  efficiency  in  the  management 
of  a  numerous  police  force  by  any  superintendent 
in  our  large  towns,  or  the  metropolis,  says,  that 
while  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  give  precise  iSgures, 
yet  the  decrease  of  "  drinking  cases  '*  in  the  first 
seven  montlis  of  the  Act's  life  was  3,000,  or  at  the 
nUc  of  upwards  of  5,000  per  annum.  As  "  this 
decrease  still  continues,"  an  end  of  all  controversy 
on  the  subject  should  have  arrived  in  Glasgow,  for 
Captain  Smart's  evidence  cannot  be  questioned,  and 
in  the  language  of  Bailie  Thomson,  **  the  Act  has 
done  much  good." 

Dundee  is  a  busy,  manufacturing  town,  in  popu- 
lation now  tho  third  of  Sco^nd,  and  contain- 
j^  at  the  present  date,  we  should  say,  over  eighty 
pcrsolis.       The  provost  and  the  four 


baillies  of  that  burgh  join  in  a  "declaration," 
dated  on  the  5  th  October  last,  in  which  they  say 
that  since  the  Act  came  into  operation  "  the  Lord's 
day  has  been  observed  with  greater  outward  quiet 
and  decorum,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  before  eight  o'clock,  a.m.,  and 
after  eleven  o'clock,  p.m.,  has  been  attended  with 
the  happiest  consequences,  more  especially  to  the 
operative  classes," — they  consider  "  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Act,  or  any  of  its  leading  provisions,  would 
be  a  great  national  calamity."  In  the  experience 
of  these  gentlemen  the  reverse  of  this  statement  has 
been  established,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Act 
is  a  "  great  national  benefit." 

Mr.  Maokay,  the  Superintendent  of  Police  in 
Dundee,  confirms  the  views  of  the  magistrates  in 
every  respect.  The  number  of  persons  apprehended 
within  the  boundaries  of  his  jurisdiction,  from  the 
15th  May  to  the  31st  December,  between  twelve 
o'clock  on  Saturday  night  and  eight  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning,  upon  charges  of  drunkenness,  or 
disorderly  conduct  in  connexion  with  the  former 
offence,  in  the  year  before  and  the  year  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  was  ^ 

Gases.  Persons. 

1853      363         ...         536 

1854      180         ...         280 


Beduction  , 


183 


256 


This  reduction  is  equivalent  to  one-half — rather  over 
in  the  number  of  cases  and  under  in  that  of  persons  ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  individuals 
apprehended  is  nearly  1^  for  each  case,  but  as 
solitary  drunkards  are  messed  up  with  the  fighting 
class,  the  quarrels  must  involve  an  average  of  two 
or  more  persons  for  each  instance. 

The  number  of  persons  convicted  for  drunkenness 
and  disorder,  from  the  1st  January  to  the  31st 
August,  in  the  following  years,  is  given  in  the  first 
line  of  the  subsequent  table ;  and  the  number  from 
the  15th  May,  the  date  of  the  operation  of  the  Act, 
to  the  31st  August,  in  the  second  line  : — 

1853.  1853.  1854.  1855.       Reduction. 

2,036  ...  1,727  ...  1,885  ...  1,687    ...    238 
903  ...     926  ...     767  ...     700    ...      67 

We  have  taken  the  reduction  between  the  last  and 
previous  year ;  but  in  the  second  line  it  would  be 
more  marked  if  taken  between  the  last  year  and 
either  1852  or  1853. 

Mr.  Cruickshanks,  the  governor  of  the  prison  of 
Dundee,  gives  the  number  of  persons  committed  to 
his  charge  for  four  years,  from  the  15  th  May  in 
each  case.  The  first  line  consist  of  the  numbers 
charged  with  drunkenness  and  disorderiy  conduct ; 
and  the  second,  of  those  committed  for  other 
offences : — 

1852,  1853.  1854.  IS-W. 

1,542     ...     1,156     ...     1,245     ...      l,W9 

G87     ...       656     ...       875     ...        759 


2,229 


1,812 


2,120 


1,768 


The  number  charged   with  intemperance  and  its 
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direct  fruits,  are  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  criminals 
who  are  placed  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Cruikshanks, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  annihilation  of  this  prac- 
tice would  save  more  money  to  Dundee  than  the 
amount  of  any  profit  that  the  trade  can  yield. 
The  reduction  of  committals  on  Mondays  since  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  is  in  the  proportion  of 
4-962  to  7*269 ;  and  of  other  offences,  of  3-452 
to  4-100. 

Aberdeen  was  formerly  the  third  city  for  popula- 
tion in  Scotland,  and  the  difference  between  it  and 
Dundee  is  at  present  scarcely  perceptible.  Three 
magistrates  of  the  northern  city  give  favourable 
testimony  to  the  working  of  the  Act.  They  ap- 
parently consider  that  it  should  be  rendered  more 
stringent.  The  influence  of  the  measure  in  arrest- 
ing  intemperance  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
slight  in  Aberdeen.  The  number  of  persons  taken 
to  the  police  office  on  that  charge  in  the  Sabbaths 
from  January  to  June,  1854,  was  263,  and  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1855,  the  number  was  187, 
but  tlie  decrease  is  only  76.  We  are  prepared 
therefore  for  the  assertion  of  the  Assistant  In- 
spector of  the  Poor,  that  there  "  the  Act  has  often 
been  violated  with  impunity." 

Leith  is  sociaUy  a  part  of  Edinburgh — the  port 
of  the  Scotch  metropolis,  and  although  placed 
under  different  municipal  government,  yet  so  con- 
nected with  the  neighbouring  city  that  the  habits  of 
the  population  are  identical  with  those  of  their 
neighbours,  excepting  the  influences  always  exist- 
ing in  some  districts  of  any  sea  port.  The 
numbers  of  drunkards  apprehended  on  Sundays 
between  the  15th  of  May,  1853,  and  the  corres- 
ponding  day  of  1854,  was  222,  and  in  the  corres- 
ponding period  to  1855,  only  71 — showing  a 
reduction  of  151 ;  but  unless  some  error  has 
occurred  in  the  figures  the  number  increased  upon 
the  other  days  of  the  week  from  569  to  596,  or 
27  leaving  a  net  reduction  of  124  per  week. 
Sunday  appears  to  have  been  the  hardest  day 
among  the  drunkards  of  Leith  previous  to  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  but  we  presume  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  gratuitous  lodgers  in  the  Police-office 
were  seamen,  from  home  and  idle. 

Greenock  corresponds  in  all  social  characteristics 
very  closely  to  Leith.  The  population  are  engaged 
in  almost  the  same  pursuits^  although  less  numer- 
ous than  those  of  Leith.  The  figures  given  below 
are  only  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  May 
in  each  case : — 

Drunk   niul 
Drunk.         Disorderly.  Total. 

1854 1,180     ...       25S       ...     1,438 

1865 547     ...       l-W       ...        693 


Decrease... 


633 


113 


745 


Paisley  contains  a  larger  population  than  either 
Greenock  or  Leith.  The  industry  and  the  in- 
genuity of  the  Paisley  manufacturers  and  weavers 
has  rendered  its  pursuits  well  known  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  stands  only  seven  miles 
from  Glasgow,  and  consists  exclusively  of  a  manu- 


facturing population,  who,  from  the  high  price  of 
provisions  and  the  low  remuneration  for  work,  have 
for  some  time  occupied  a  depressed  position.  The 
Procurator  Fiscal  (or  pubb'c  prosecutor)  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Police  attribute  in  part  the 
reduction  of  drunkenness  to  these  bad  times,  but 
they  agree  in  ascribing  beneficial  results  to  the 
operation  of  the  Act.  A  declaration,  signed  by 
forty-five  magistrates,  councillors,  and  commis- 
sioners of  police  for  the  burgh,  states  that  the 
Act  "has  conferred  great  benefits  on  the  com- 
munity." All  the  officers  of  the  Paisley  prison, 
eleven  individuals,  "  believe  that  the  bill  has  tended 
materially  to  lessen  the  number  of  commitments," 
and  "do  earnestly  desire  to  see  its  powers  in- 
creased." The  average  commitments  for  the  quarters 
ending  on  the  30th  September  during  seven  years 
preceding  1854,  amounted  to  112,  and  in  1854,  the 
first  quarter  under  the  Act,  they  were  92,  showing 
a  decrease  of  20;  while  in  1855  they  were  only  55, 
giving  a  further  decrease  of  37,  or  a  total  of  57, 
being  above  one-half.  The  Governor  of  the  prison 
is  satisfied  that  the  benefits  are  mainly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  Act. 

Arbroath  and  Montrose  are  manufacturing  and 
shipping  towns,  containing  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand  persons  each,  situated  between  Aberdeen 
and  Dundee.  The  committals  in  the  Arbroath 
police  court  for  the  year  which  terminated  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1854,  were  454,  and  in  the  year  ter- 
minating on  the  1st  of  May,  1855,  were  277.  All 
these  cases  originated  through  intemperance.  The 
number  of  convictions  from  all  causes  in  the  police 
court  at  Montrose  for  the  year  which  closed  with 
the  6th  of  May,  1854,  was  462 ;  and  for  the  follow- 
ing year  324.  This  table  excludes  militia  cases, 
which  could  not  have  occurred  in  the  former  year. 
The  Superintendent  of  Police  at  Montrose  states 
that  the  Act  is  very  popular  there,  and  neither  the 
trade  nor  the  police  wish  any  change.  The  Super- 
intendent at  Arbroath  considers  that  the  carrying 
out  of  the  Act  "  to  the  letter  of  the  law  will  prove 
a  fortunate  affair  for  Scotland."  The  authorities 
of  Kirriemuir,  a  weaving  borough,  say  that  the 
Act  "in  its  operation  has  been  satisfactory  and 
beneficial  to  the  community."  The  Provost  and 
two  of  the  magistrates  of  Kirkaldy  say  that  "it 
has  done  much  good."  The  Provosts  of  Ayr,  of 
Stirling,  of  Dunfermline,  and  of  Alloa  bear  fully 
out  this  opinion.  Similar  testimony  comes  from 
Dumfries,  tVigton,  Stranraer,  Sanquhar,  and  other 
towns.  Kirkaldy  and  Dunfermline  show  a  fall  of 
more  than  one-half  in  the  number  of  convictions 
for  drunkenness.  The  Superintendents  of  Police 
for  Berwickshire,  Selkirk,  Peebles,  Linlithgow,  Ayr, 
Argyle,  Clackmannan,  Forfar,  Kincardine,  Moray, 
Sutherland,  Bute,  Kinross,  Inverness,  and  Banff 
shires  all  give  strong  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
Act,  and  state  that  it  has  reduced  crime ;  but  only  a 
few  propose  any  restriction  of  its  provisions.  The 
Superintendent  for  Edinburghshire  cannot  answer 
without  official  authority.  The  Superintendent  for 
Dumbartonshire  apparently  finds  little  relaxation 
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of  his  labours  from  the  Act.  The  Superintendent 
for  Fifcshire,  with  a  poulation  of  153,196  says  "that 
the  effect  has  been  excellent/'  and  supports  his 
opinion  by  that  of  oyer  300  gentlemen  in  the  county 
to  whom  he  circulated  queries  on  the  subject.  They 
said  that  the  Act  could  be  improved  by  advancing 
the  hours  for  dosing  to  ten  or  even  nine  each  even- 
ing, and  reducing  the  number  of  public-houses  by 
one  half,  or  thereby ;  and  yet  Fifeshire  is  one  of 
our  most  liberal  counties,  and  many  persons  would 
be  inclined  to  call  it  a  perfect  hornet's  nest  of 
Radicals.  Forfarshire  resembles  it  in  that  qualifi- 
catioD,  but  the  Superintendent  of  Police  for  For- 
farshire "  considers  the  Act  referred  to  one  of  the 
most  useful  our  country  can  boast  of,"  while  the 
Superintendent  for  Fifeshire  "views  the  Act  as 
being  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  Scotland  has 
had  conferred  upon  her  for  many  years." 

"  Private  drinking "  is  said  to  have  increased 
from  the  operation  of  the  Act ;  but  it  is  the  smaller 
of  two  evils,  and  it  cannot  be  overcome  without 
the  enactment  of  a  sumptuary  law,  which  would  not 
be  obeyed.  The  public  prosecutor  is  not  empowered 
to  examine  into  private  habits,  and  the  concealed 
offence  is  not  equivalent  in  guilt  to  that  which  is 
open  and  manifest ;  but  the  assertion  is  not  likely 
to  be  true,  for  the  general  return  of  the  spirits 
absolutdy  used  gives  a  considerable  decrease. 

"  Unlioensed  houses  "  of  sale  are  said  to  have 
increased,  but  the  superintendents  of  police  for 
the  counties  say  that  they  are  more  easily  detected 
and  more  frequently  prosecuted  under  the  new  than 
they  were  under  the  old  Act.  Their  evidence  on 
this  subject  is  conclusive ;  for  the  increase  of  this 
Clime  is  likely  to  be  more  accurately  and  generally 
Imown  to  them  than  to  any  other  persons,  as  they 
form  a  complete  acquaintance  with  their  different 
distiicis.  They  allege  that,  in  the  present  and  the 
previous  year,  a  greater  number  of  persons  have 
been  punished  for  selling  spirits  without  a  license, 
than  in  former  years ;  not  merely  because  the  crime 
has  increased,  but  because  the  criminal  can  now  be 
more  easily  convicted  and  punished  than  before. 

The  interpretation  of  the  words  "bona  fide 
travellers"  has  been  troublesome  and  various,  both 
in  England  and  Scotland.  The  term  is  loose,  yet 
it  is  difficult  to  suggest  anything  less  vague.  It 
dearly  infers  that  the  travelling  shall  not  be  under- 
taken for  the  purchase  of  "the  drink."  The 
customer  must  be  a  traveller  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  home.  A  drive  by  omnibus  for  a 
few  miles  will  scarcdy  make  a  man  a  bona  fide 
traveller  for  the  day.  The  language  is  intelligible, 
and  yet  the  precise  distance,  mode,  and  time  of  the 
jonmey  must  depend  on  both  local  circumstances 
and  the  applicant's  position.  Seven  miles  from 
hooie  is  twenty  minutes  at  some  places,  and  two 
houtB  at  others.  Therefore,  the  law  cannot  be 
applied  with  the  precision  of  a  mathematical  state- 
ment. An  unfortunate  person  who  considers 
eiciseable  liquors  essential  to  his  enjoyment  of  life, 
ihoidd  cany  a  phial  on  the  approach  of  the  doubtful 
]Eb  would  pursue  this  course  on  a  railway 


journey ;  and  all  hona  fide  travellers  have  s^fen 
"  pocket  pistols"  at  work  with  alarming  zeal  in 
railway  carriages.  As  for  absolute  refreshments, 
coffee  and  tea,  bread  and  beef,  sandwiches,  or  Welsh 
rabbit,  cold  ham,  or  fowls,  they  can  be  found  at 
any  house.  Travellers  are  restricted  slightly 
respecting  "their  drink,"  but  they  may  always 
have  plenty  of  food,  Mr.  BirreD,  a  magistrate  of 
Kirkaldy,  writes  upon  this  subject  thus : — "  It 
seems  a  libel  upon  the  bona  fide  traveller  that  he 
cannot  be  '  refreshed'  upon  Sunday  without  spirits." 
Some  people  exist  who  would  get  on  badly  without 
snuff;  but  they  fill  their  snuff-boxes  on  Saturdays. 
The  persons  who  are  in  similar  straits  for  spirits 
should  provide  themselves  in  the  same  way  with 
the  coveted  goods. 

The  number  of  licensed  houses  has  been  reduced 
by  the  operation  of  the  Act.  In  Glasgow,  the 
decrease  was  42  in  1854,  and  147  in  1855,  making 
a  total  of  189,  which  on  1864,  the  present  total, 
is  10  per  cent.  The  reduction  at  Dundee  was  79 
in  1854,  and  137  in  1855 ;  altogether  216,  or  more 
than  one-third  of  the  number,  596,  existing  in 
1853  ;  but  as  Dundee  does  not  contain  one-fourth 
of  the  population  of  Glasgow,  the  member  was  in 
excess.  The  fall  at  Leith  was,  last  spring,  32,  or 
rather  over  10  per  cent.  The  reduction  in  Ayr  is 
6  per  cent.,  "  all  of  them  of  the  very  worst  houses 
we  had."  In  Dumfries  it  is  10  per  cent.  In 
Fifeshire,  114  houses ;  and  in  Forfarshire,  a  con- 
siderable number.  In  some  small  towns  the  dif- 
ference is  more  marked. 

The  utility  of  the  measure  to  the  families  and 
servants  of  persons  in  the  trade  is  imquestionable. 
The  number  of  these  establishments  exceeded  2,000 
in  Glasgow,  and  reached  10,000  in  London.  These 
numbers  were  probably  maintained  in  proportion  to 
the  population  in  England  and  Scotland.  The 
assistants  and  members  of  the  families  connected 
with  these  houses  averaged,  we  presume,  seven.  The 
estimate  is,  we  believe,  low.  It  would  give  80,000 
licensed  houses  in  Britain,  and  560,000  persons 
affected  directly  in  all  their  moral  and. social  cir- 
cumstances by  the  business.  The  number  in  Ire- 
land is  probably  exaggerated  by  one-third ;  but 
that  would  give  186,000  persons,  or  a  total  of 
746,000  individuals  affected  by,  or  engaged  in,  the 
retail  trade.  Their  business  proceeded  from  five  or 
six  a.m.  to  eleven  or  twelve  p.m. — eighteen  hours 
per  day  for  six  days  weekly,  and  half  as  many  on 
the  first  day,  making  117  hours  of  trading  per 
week  for  a  home  population  equal  in  number  to  the 
slaves  of  the  West  Indies  in  1830.  They  would  not 
enjoy  much  comfort  in  their  calling  on  the  long- 
hour  system.  Their  homes  were  always  at  the  dis- 
posal of  their  neighbours.  Their  existence  was  a 
continuous  round  of  lazy  plodding,  varied  by  a  burst 
of  business  now  and  then.  They  could  not  engage 
in  any  process  of  mental  improvement,  at  any  sea- 
son or  time,  safe  and  secure  from  interruption. 
All  arguments  that  arc  applicable  in  support  of 
short  hours  in  other  trades  were  applicable  to  them, 
with  the  additional  and  startling  fact  that  many  of 
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them  did  not  feel  the  burden  of  that  injustice  under 
which  they  did  not  live,  but  existed,  or  vegetated. 
The  hours  per  week  under  the  Scotch  Act  are  now 
reduced  to  ninety — far  in  advance  yet  of  the  Ten- 
hour  Factory  Bill,  although  the  public  -  house 
legislation  affects  the  circumstances  of  an  equal 
population. 

All  the  facts  that  we  have  learned  on  adequate 
authority  are  favourable  to  the  Scotch  Bill,  which 
will  never  be  repealed  with  the  consent  of  the 
people  of  Scotland.  Brilliant  declamation,  pungent 
wit,  and  racy  paragraphs,  sometimes  concocted  over 
the  flowing  bowl,  have  been  hurled  at  the  measure; 
yet  its  results  answer  all  objections.  A  little  self- 
denial  can  be  sustained  for  a  general  advantage ; 
and  the  Act  has  already  promoted  sobriety,  and 
therefore  the  political  and  social  welfare  of  the 
community. 

The  extension  of  this  system  of  legislation  depends 
upon  some  preliminaries.  B^st  from  labour  is 
requisite  by  all  classes.  By  many  it  has  not  been 
attained ;  yet  by  few  among  those  employed  on 
salaries  or  wages  is  its  importance  overlooked.  The 
first  necessary  step  in  a  community  so  large  as  the 
metropolis  is  the  Saturday  half-holiday;  persons 
highly  favourable  in  theory  to  this  practice  give 
their  orders  for  clothes  or  boots  almost  invariably 
in  haste ;  and  they  must  be  delivered  on  Saturday. 
If  they  would  always  order  a  week  in  advance  the 
limitation  to  reasonable  hours  of  all  toil  would 
be  better  promoted  than  by  many  articles  or  tracts. 

The  second  measure  relates  to  the  payment  of 


wages  early  in  the  week,  which  is  equivalent  to 
their  increase  by  5  to  10  per  cent.  Many  em> 
plovers  object  to  this  course  upon  the  plea  that 
their  workmen  would  not  resume  labour  until  all 
their  money  was  expended  ;  and  Sunday  is  a  con- 
venience for  relieving  them  of  spare  cash.  The 
opinion  proceeds  upon  libellous  thoughts  of  men 
and  manners.  Those  operatives  who  would  act  in 
the  way  supposed  should  not  be  employed.  They 
disgrace  their  class,  distress  their  families,  and 
merit  neglect.  Their  number  is  few,  and  would 
be  fewer,  except  for  the  temptations  put  in  their 
way ;  and  they  can  never  attain  a  higher  social 
position  while  their  life  presents  only  the  the  two 
extremes  of  dissipation  or  labour. 

It  is  essential  to  all  radical  reform  that  men 
should  live  ui)on  a  smaller  proportion  of  their  time, 
engaged  in  labour,  than  has  been  hitherto  used  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  attaining  the  expenses  of 
existence.  It  is  both  the  end  and  the  means  of  all 
sound  reform.  Therefore  we  are  bound  to  promote 
any  measure  that  secures  all  proper  objects  of  labour, 
and  yet  shortens  its  hours.  Thus  families  are 
enabled  to  become  acquainted,  and  those  numerous 
classes  who  live  alone  may  gather  instruction.  At 
present,  many  families  never  meet  together ;  and 
very  many  individuals  find  it  easier  to  spend  their 
half-hours  in  idleness  at  bars  and  in  parlours 
than  in  any  intellectual  employment ;  because, 
though  they  might  redeem  evenings  or  hdf-days,  yet 
half-hours  are  miserable  fragments,  that,  in  their 
opinion,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  gather  up. 
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Na  I. 
By  the  Autuok  or   "Readino  Raids,"  &c.  &c. 


*  sir,  we  had  talk."— X>r.  John^vn. 


I.~OF  TALK. 


"  A  Pkofile,"  says  Mr.  Bantam,  in  Longfellow's 
"  Kavanagh,"  "  is  a  delineated  outline  of  the  ex- 
terior form  of  any  person's  face  and  head,  the  use 
of  which,  when  seen,  tends  to  vivify  the  affections 
of  those  whom  wo  esteem  or  love."  Talk,  I  might 
say,  if  I  wanted  to  write  like  Mr.  Bantam,  is  an 
articulated  projection  of  tlie  interior  action  of  any 
person's  brain  and  heart,  the  use  of  which,  when 
heard,  tends  to  vivify  the  intellectation  of  those 
with  whom  we  associate.  But,  after  all,  there  is 
a  great  deal  too  much  fuss  made  about  definitions ; 
and  though  Whately  says  that  half  the  controver- 
sies whicb  have  divided  Christendom  arose  from  an 
imperfect  understanding  of  terms,  I  never  in  my 
life  knew  a  dispute  terminated,  or  a  couple  of 
opponents  approximated  (if  I  may  Yankeeize  the 
Queen's  English  so),  by  a  definition.  It  sometimes 
furnishes  a  hasty  or  skulking  fellow  with  an  excuse 


for  backing  out  of  an  awkward  position,  and  so 
saves  pulling  of  noses  and  undisguised  hatred 
between  individuals  who  have  been  improvident  in 
the  use  of  language  ;  and  I  grant  you  the  dictionary 
cannot  be  altogether  dispensed  with.  For  there 
would  be  no  end  to  the  mischief  of  an  entirely  ar- 
bitrary use  of  words,  and  the  confusion  to  social 
intercourse  would  be  worse  than  Babylonish,  if 
people  were  all  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
imaginary  schoolboy,  naively  instanced  by  Dr.  Watts, 
who  should  say  he  had  learned  his  lesson — meaning 
by  "learned,"  eaten;  and  by  "lesson,"  breakfast. 
No,  that  would  never  do.  If  a  fellow  who  keeps  a 
marine  store  shop  in  Seven  Dials,  is  to  b6  entitled 
to  tell  me  he  teaches  moral  philosophy  in  a  univer- 
sity ;  or  a  youngster,  who  has  married  his  great- 
grandmother,  that  he  has  read  PoUok'e  "  Course  of 
Time,"  tho  consequences  must  be  at  once  quaint 
and  tragic.     The  definition  has  its  place;  but  it 
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should  not  be  made  a  dialectic  stalking-horse,  or  a 
peg  for  yainglorious  erudition,  as  it  too  often  is. 

It  is  not  necessaiyto  define  Talk.  Talk  is 
what  Dr.  Johnson  was  fond  of,  and  Coleridge,  and 
Sterling,  and  Margaret  FuUer,  and  Talkative  in 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress."  It  is  what  passes  between 
Adam  and  the  angel-guest  in  "Paradise  Lost" 
(Book  IX.,  first  line),  and  between  the  baker's 
man  and  your  servant  in  the  area.  It  is  what 
delighted  the  vinous  Greek  in  "  Don  Juan,"  who 
Liked  to  hear  himself  convene. 

It  is  what  is  unpleasant  when  you  have  the  tooth- 
ache ;  or  when  you  want  to  go  to  sleep  ;  or  when 
jott  are  in  love,  and  your  interlocutor  don't  know 
Ur,  or  won't  talk  about  her.  Yes,  we  all  know 
what  talk  is ;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  nonsense 
talked  about  talk. 

I  do  not  merely  mean  that  it  is  nonsense  to  say 
of  a  man  that  he  would  talk  a  dog's  tail  off,  or 
talk  you  stone  blind,  or  that  his  tongue  goes  nine- 
teen to  the  dozen.  I  have  a  higher  quarry  in  my 
eye. 

What  business  have  people  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  reproach  that  women  talk  more  than  men? 
Suppose  they  do ;  it  is  a  peculiarity,  not  a  fault  \ 
tnd  if  yon  would  take  the  trouble  to  think,  Sir 
Oracle,  let  me  tell  you,  you  would  be  driven — no, 
gently  led — to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  amiable 
pecoHaritj.  What  Is  talk,  primarily  ?  With  men, 
it  is  the  instrument  of  business,  and  a  hundred 
pursuits  of  interest  and  pleasure.  But,  in  the  first 
resort,  talk  is  the  handle  of  the  social  instinct,  the 
antenns  of  love,  the  most  obvious  and  practicable 
of  affectionate  communications.  That  is  it.  Sir! 
and  surdy  you  are  not  such  a  savage  as  to  be  in 
igOQiance  of  the  fact,  that  in  woman  the  social 
instinct  is  stronger  than  in  man — that  she  is  more 
gregarious,  and,  of  course,  therefore,  more  commu- 
nicatiTc.  What  is  the  first  wish  of  love  ?  "O," 
yoa  say,  flattering  yourself  you  are  going  to  be 
philosophical  and  disinterested,  "  the  first  wish  of 
love  is  the  happiness  of  the  beloved  object,  of 
ooiuise."  Ah, — I  knew  you  would  say  that ;  but 
yon  are  wrong.  That  may  be  the  first  wish  of 
condiiioned  love — love  +  circumstance ;  but  the 
first  wish  of  love,  pure  and  absolute,  is  communica' 
^*om.  And  women  are  more  communicative  because 
thcj  are  more  loving — they  talk  more  just  as  they 
kiss  more,  embrace  more,  and  write  more  letters 
than  their  lords.  Take  courage,  then,  ladies  dear, 
and  do  not  be  afraid  to  have  your  say.  Neither 
deny  that  you  talk  more  than  we.  Avow  it,  and 
glory  in  it ! 

Hang  oot  your  banners  on  the  outward  wall, 

and  prattle  away  to  the  full  content  of  your  little 
hearts !  The  play  of  thought  and  feeling  is  your 
delight,  and  you  are  entitled  to  it,  in  the  face  of 
gods  and  men. 

That  an  individual  will  be  conversational  in  pro- 
portian  to  the  social  impulse,  caieris  joaribus,  is  true; 
ImH  tiwn  what  complicated  questions  lurk  under  the 
f^Mupmihmt  /  If  we  adopt,  for  the  sake  of  clear- 


ness, a  phrenologist's  view  of  the  matter,  we  shall 
have  to  take  into  account,  1.  the  faculty  of  Lan- 
gauge ;  2.  the  faculty  of  Secretiveness ;  3.  the 
faculty  of  Adhesiveness.  And  the  combinations  of 
these  are  indefinitely  numerous.  A,  with  largo 
Language  and  moderate  Secretiveness,  will  be  talk- 
ative. B,"  with  small  Language  and  moderate 
Secretiveness,  will  be  less  so.  C,  with  both  small, 
will  be  reticent  and  silent.  D,  with  large  Secretive- 
ness and  large  Language,  will  be  chatty  when  it 
suits  his  purpose.  And  the  different  sizes  of  tho 
organ  of  Adhesiveness  (the  measure  of  the  strength 
of  the  social  impulse)  in  all  these  cases,  and  their 
millionfold  variations,  introduce  another  directly 
influential  quantity  into  the  sum  to  be  worked  out, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  indirect  influences  of  Cautious- 
nesss.  Reverence,  the  Intellect,  and  so  on. 

"And  all  this  fuss,"  say  you,  "to  settle  the 
question  whether  a  person  is  fond  of  talk  or 
not?" 

No,  Sir  (our  friend  the  Phrenologist  would 
reply),  to  settle  the  character  and  the  limitaiions  of 
the  conversational  impulse,  which,  in  every  indi- 
vidual constitute  an  entirely  new  problem,  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  application  of  general  rules  to 
particulars,  «.<?.,  worked  out  approximatively — for 
metaphysical  quantities  can  neither  be  counted, 
measured,  nor  put  down  in  avoirdupois. 

"Then  what  a  complicated  thing  is  practical 
phrenology,  or  craniology !" 

Undoubtedly  (resumes  our  friend).  But  the 
problem  of  individual  character  is  not  more  com- 
plicated to  me  than  to  you.  Quite  the  contrary. 
The  difference  between  us  is  that  you  have  to  work 
in  the  dark,  and  can  only  get  rough  results,  after 
using  your  best  endeavours;  whilst  I  have  an 
analytical  machinery  and  a  distinctive  nomenclature 
ready  to  my  hand,  by  applying  which,  with  patience 
and  my  best  discrimination,  I  reach  a  minuteness 
and  clearness  of  moral  criticism  quite  above  your 
mark,  you  benighted  individual ! 

"  Ah,  you  cut  it  too  fine." 

I  like  to  cut  it  fine — (it  is  the  Phrenologist 
says  that) — it  comes  natural  to  me.  I  should  still 
cut  it  fine,  if  phrenology  were  forgotten  to-morrow, 
or  had  never  been  heard  of — absit  omen  !  But  if 
I  find  an  apparatus  that  saves  me  much  labour  in 
obeying  a  natural  taste  for  drawing  moml  dbtinc- 
tions,  it  is  not  likely  I  am  going  to  be  such  a  fool 
as  to  throw  it  from  me,  because  I  observe  various 
degrees  of  skil fulness  in  its  use,  or  because  you. 
Benighted  Individual,  say  my  moral  distinctions  are 
"  cut  too  fine,"  when  you  are  only  too  dull  to  com- 
prehend, or  too  lazy  to  follow  them. 

But  where  are  we? — what  were  we  talking  about? 
Oh,  differences  in  the  strength  of  the  conversational 
tendency,  depending  upon  different  combinations  of 
the  faculties  of  verbal  expression,  society,  and 
circumspection.  I  heard  the  other  evening,  from 
a  very  able  and  accomplished  gentleman,  well 
known  in  medical  and  scientific  circles,  a  queer 
story  of  two  brothers,  who,  though  much  attached 
to  each  other,  and  living  together,  had  never  ex- 
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changed  a  word  for  fourteen  years.  Communica- 
tion was  unavoidable,  but  it  was  managed  indirectly 
— they  talked  at  each  other.  What  Tom  wanted 
said  to  Harry,  or  Harry  to  Tom,  was  passed  through 
a  colloquial  catspaw,  and  the  answer  would  arrive 
"  per  procuration,"  in  the  same  way.  My  inform- 
ant, then  living  in  Lincolnshire,  was  very  intimate 
with  this  extraordinary  couple,  and  has  been  in- 
finitely amused  when  Tom,  who  was  a  racketty 
blade,  had  stayed  out  a  little  later  than  usual. 
Harry  would  get  fidgetty  and  restless,  potter  about 
the  room,  snuff  the  candles,  poke  the  fire,  look  at 
the  clock,  and  talk  to  the  wall.  **  There,  bless  my 
soul !  Tom  isn't  back  yet,  and  it's  just  twelve ! 
I  never  knew  him  so  late  as  that — ^yes,  I  did  once 
though — about  ten  years  ago.  Hm ! — where  can 
Tom  be  ?  Hm !— well,  we'll  wait  till  half-past, 
and  then,  if  he  isn't  back.  Jack  must  go  after  him. 
There  he  is — no!  Hm! — where  can  Tom  be?" 
....  Enter  Tom,  rather  bright  in  the  eye,  and 
rather  "  lax  in  his  gait."  Silence.  Harry  subsides 
into  his  comer,  and  looks  dead  into  the  fire,  with 
his  hands  on  his  knees.  Amicable,  but  unspeakable, 
snooze,  till  the  last  ember  dies  out,  and  it  is  time 
^  to  go  to  bed. 

Sometimes  this  habit  of  indirect  talk  led  to  droll 
consequences.  Tom  had  a  pet  dog,  and  one  night, 
while  a  new  and  not  superfluously  intelligent  flunkey 
was  laying  the  table-cloth  for  supper,  Tom  played 
with  the  dog's  ears  as  it  lay  in  his  lap,  and  delivered 
himself  of  a  monologue  like  this  : — "  Yes — yes — 
yes ;  Spot's  a  bad  dog — a  very  bad  dog ;  Spot 
must  be  hanged  to-morrow  morning  before  break- 
fast. Joe  must  hang  Spot — to-morrow  morning 
— with  the  rope  double — before  breakfast.  Yes — 
hang  Spot.  Bad  dog.  Hang  him — before  break- 
fast. Yes.  Hm !"  The  next  morning,  at  break- 
fast, Spot's  master  misses  him.  "  Whew  !  whew  ! 
Spot!  Spot!"  No  Spot  answers  to  the  familiar 
summons.  "  Joe,"  says  Tom,  "  Where's  Spot  ?" 
"  Spot,  Sir  ?"  says  Joe,  looking  down  his  nose,  and 
shaking  all  over ;  "  Spot,  Sir  P  You  said  he  was 
to  be  hung,  Sir — before  breakfast,  Sir ;  and  so  I 
hung  him,  Sir,  with  the  rope  double.  Sir  ! " 

These  silent  gentlemen  remind  me  of  Cowper's 
pleasant  picture  of  a  bashful  rmg  of  visitors  : — 

Tho  circle  formed,  we  sit  in  silent  state, 

Liice  fignres  drawn  upon  a  dial-plate : 

Yes,  ma*am,  and  no,  ma'am,  altered  sodly,  show 

Every  five  minntes  Iiow  the  minutes  go ; 

Each  individual  suffering  a  constraint 

Poetry  may,  but  colours  cannot  paint : 

As  if  in  close  committee  on  tlie  sky, 

Eeports  it  hot  or  cold,  or  wet  or  dry ; 

And  finds  a  changing  clime  a  happy  source 

Of  wise  reflection  and  well-timed  discourse. 

Wo  next  inquire,  but  softly  and  bjr  stealth, 

Like  conservators  of  the  public  health. 

Of  epidemic  throats,  if  such  there  are. 

And  coughs  and  rheums,  and  phthisic  and  catarrh. 

That  theme  exhausted,  a  wide  chasm  ensues, 

Filled  up  at  last  with  interesting  news — 

Who  danced  with  whom,  and  who  are  like  to  wed, 

And  who  is  hanged,  and  who  is  brought  to  bed ; 

But  fear  to  call  a  more  important  cause, 

As  if  Hwere  treason  against  English  laws. 


The  visit  paid,  with  ecstacy  we  come. 
As  from  a  seven  years'  transportation,  home. 
And  there  resume  an  unembarrassed  brow, 
Keeovering  what  we  lost,  we  know  not  how, 
The  faculties  tliat  seemed  reduced  to  nought, 
Expression,  and  the  privilege  of  thought. 

That  phrase,  "unembarrassed  brow,"  is  used  ogaio, 
you  will  remember,  by  Lord  Byron,  in  connexion 
with  self-possession  in  social  intercourse : — 

Nature  upon  his  unembarrassed  brow 
Had  written  gentleman, 

he  writes  of  the  hero  whom  Thackeray  pronounces 
a  snob. 

But  what  a  beautiful  thing  is  the  "unembarrassed 
brow"  of  a  lady  !  It  is  an  index-fact.  Don't  be 
stupid,  and  say  I  talk  stuff.  An  index-fact  is  a 
fact  which  guides  us  to  another  not  so  tangible,  or 
so  obviously  appreciable.  The  index-fact  to  the 
estimation  in  which  woman  is  held  in  decent  English 
society  is  the  "unembarrassed  brow"  of  the  English 
lady — the  reliance  it  bespeaks  upon  her  surround- 
ings, and  the  chivalry  which  lies  behind  the  cold 
brusquerie  of  the  male  Briton.  Una  was  a  lady ; 
she  carried  an  "  unembarrassed  brow "  because  of 
her  lion.  The  lady  in  Comus  carried  an  "  unem- 
barrassed brow,"  and  stultified  the  gent  of  the 
"brewed  enchantments,"  because  she  relied  on 
The  son-clad  power  of  chastity. 

The  English  lady  carries  an  "  unembarrassed  brow  " 
amid  the  "  bubble,  bubble,  toil  and  trouble"  of  a 
railway  station ;  because  she  is  accustomed  to  be 
approached  and  served  with  reverence,  and  guarded 
from  mischief  herself  at  any  cost  by  her  male 
protector. 

Such  stupid  conversation-pieces  as  those  indicated 
by  Cowper  (who,  though  a  bashful  roan  himself, 
liked  talkers  who  could  "  giggle  and  make  giggle ;" 
witness  ms  attachment  to  Lady  Austen),  are  now 
uncommon  exhibitions.  The  increase  of  books 
and  readers,  and  the  rapid  transmission  of  news, 
have  made  it  scarcely  possible  for  the  most  ill- 
matched  party  to  meet  without  finding  a  jmnetnm 
saliens  of  common  intelligence  to  talk  about.  I 
once  saw  it  suggested — I  think  in  a  paper  in 
"  Chambers'  Journal" — ^tbat  when  a  hostess  found 
conversation  flagging,  she  should,  if  possible,  intro- 
duce a  little  child,  as  a  sure  expedient  for  breaking 
the  colloquial  ice.  Of  course,  anything  that  will 
furnish  a  topic  of  feeling  and  observation  in  which 
all  may  share,  will  answer  the  purpose ;  but  surely 
she  is  a  bad  hostess  who  cannot  forestal  every 
danger  of  social  unspeakableness*  in  her  guests,  by 
making  them,  from  the  first,  at  home  with  each 
other.  The  "unembarrassed  brow"  is  catching, 
and  the  reserve  of  gauche  Britons,  just  introduced 
to  each  other,  will  melt  at  nothing  so  readily  as  at 
the  sunshine  of  a  free  and  genial  carriage  in  the 
presiding  Grace  of  the  Dwelling. 

Talking  of  common  topics  puts  me  in  mind  of 


*  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  the  maiden  who  rebuked  her 
silent  lofer  in  the  words,  "Don't  be  so  unspeakably  hftppy, 
Tom," 


"drops  of  brandy. 
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tlte  disagreeable  fact  that  the  odIj  two  subjects  on 

which  a  joke  is  safe  to  be  taken  up  and  understood 

in  English  society,  among  men,  are  money  and 

▼omen.     Universal  greed,  and  universal  impurity, 

seem  to  be  regularly  assumed — for  any  witticism 

torbiog  upon  their  existence  is  promptly  understood 

and  mostly  relished.    In  companies  where  impurity 

of  speech,  ever  so  ingenious,  would  not  be  tolerated, 

worldliness  of  speech  is ;  and  anybody  who  acts  or 

talks  in  oblivion  of  the  idea  that  we  all  want  to  get 

as  much,  and  part  with  as  little,  as  possible,  does 

ft  monstrously  funny  thing,  which  will  not  escape 

the  comment  of  his  peers.     "  How  much  are  you 

(o  have  for  this  ?"  said  Napoleon  to  a  man  wlio 

was  using  his  privilege  of  access  to  plead  the  cause 

of  another ;  and,  among  ns,  the  man  who  will  not 

own  to  "  ulterior  views"  in  any  act  of  present 

sacrifice,  is  almost  invariably  pronounced  stilted, 

hypocritical,  or  sentimental.    That  is  the  index-fact 

to  the  way  in  which  we  love  our  neighbours  as 

omsdves  ! 

Qcbrge  Herbert,  in  his  "  Country  Parson,"  has 
a  quaint  bat  toost  pregnant  passage,  about  the  duty 
of  a  good  man  to  mount  guard  for  truth  and  purity 
m  conversation ;  and  he  winds  it  up  with  a  shrewd 
snggtttion  that  the  blessing  promised  to  the  peace- 
maker is  often  obtainable  at  the  trifling  cost  of  a 
merry,  mollifying  word.  Dear  old  George !  bis 
Tritings  are  a  mine  of  practical  wisdom,  as  well  as 
of  deep  spiritual  feeling.  But  how  amusing  to 
OS  in  these  days  of  social  bouleversement  to  notice 
the  odd  way  in  which  he  labels  off  women  between 
valetndinariaos  and  incapables  !  It  ii  one  of  the 
featares  of  his  "  Constant  Man" — (f.^.,  man  of  up- 
r^iness) — that  he  is  one 

who,  when  he  hath  to  treat 
With  skk  iolks,  wmea^  those  whom  passioDs  sway, 
MUiKtfor  tiat,  and  holds  his  even  way. 

O  Master  George !  I  fancy  I  know  ladies  who 
could  teach  you  a  thing  or  two,  if  you  thought  it 
worth  while  to  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  in 
search  of  terrestrial  lore.  Here  is  the  passage 
about  conversation.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary 
to  remark  that  the  word  **  honour"  in  the  last 
sentence  is  used  to  signify  merely  the  sense  of 
personal  dignity — the  affrontable  faculty  : — 

THE  PARSON  AS  SEIfTLN^. 

The  ooantTy  partoo,  wherever  he  is,  keeps  God^s  watch  ; 
that  is,  there  is  nothing  spoken  or  done  in  ths  company 
▼hers  he  is,  bat  comes  under  his  test  and  censure ;  if  it  be 
vcQ  spoken  or  done,  he  takes  occasion  to  commend,  and 
'  oinrge  it;  if  iU,  he  presently  lays  hold  of  it,  lest  the  poison 
■teal  into  some  young  and  unwary  spirits,  and  possess  them 
eve«  before  they  themseWes  heed  it.  Bat  this  he  doth  dis- 
owefly,  with  moQi^ing  and  suppling  words :  this  was  not 
V  well  said,  or  it  mij^ht  have  been  forborne ;  we  cannot 
aBov  tlus :  or  rise,  if  the  thing  will  admit  interpretation, 
y«v  meaoiog  is  not  thus,  but  thns;  or,  so  far  indeed  what 
yoa  say  b  trae,  and  well  said  ;  bnt  this  will  not  stand.  This 
it  calkd  keeping  God's  watch,  when  the  baits  which  the 
ora^  byt  in  company  are  discovered  and  avoided :  this  is 
to  ke  «■  Ood*s  side,  and  be  troe  to  his  party.  Besides,  if 
W|M>««  xa  company  any  disooarse  tending  to  ill,  either  by 
lOTqnarrelsonieQess  thereof,  he  either  prevents 
Ify  «r  irttit  it  off  tect^nahhj  hy  some  divenion. 


Wherein  a  pleasanlness  of  disposUion  is  of  great  ute^  men 
being  wiUing  to  sell  the  interest  and  engagement  of  their  dis- 
courses for  HO  price  sooner  than  thai  of  mirth  ;  tohUher  the 
nature  of  man,  loving  refreshment,  gtudly  betakes  itself  even 
to  the  loss  of  honour. 


n.— «  DROPS  OF  BRANDY.** 
I  THINK.  I  read  of  it  somewhere,  as  an  imaginary 
"  misery  of  human  life,"  accidentally  setting  off  a 
loud  musical  box  you  have  taken  into  church  in 
your  pocket,  and  being  obliged  to  walk  down  the 
aisle  in  the  middle  of  the  second  lesson,  with  "  Drops 
of  Brandy"  —  a  melody  popular  in  the  days  of 
"great  George  our  king" — mellifluously  issuing  from 
your  person.  But  that  is  not  what  I  am  concerned 
to  say. 

In  a  note  appended  to  his  "Story  of  the 
Spanish  Nun,"  just  at  the  crisis  of  Kate's  fortune 
on  the  Andes,  Mr.  De  Quincy  relates  an  anecdote 
of  Robert  Southey's  wife  in  her  accouchement, 
tending  to  enforce  the  lesson  that  medical  theorists 
frequently  imperil  life  by  piggish  adhesion  to  a 
crotchet.  The  lesson  needs  to  be  enforced.  Me- 
dical men  are  sadly  deficient  in  breadth  of  view. 
The  Sangrado  breed  is  everlasting.  Beyond  the 
diagnosis  your  medical  adviser  cannot  advance  to 
much  purpose.  Dr.  Eliotson's  frank  confession, 
some  years  ago,  that  if  cholera  patients  had  been 
made  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  permitted, 
and  jmt  left  alone^  the  cures  would  have  been  as 
numerous,  might  have  been  made  of  other  patients, 
I  fear,  and  quite  as  truly.  A  doctor  should  be  a 
man  of  very  superior  faculties,  metaphysical  as  well 
as  scientific,  and  capable  of  handsome  generalisa- 
tion. He  is  generally  either  the  obstinate  slave 
of  formulffi,  or  the  monomaniac  of  a  ^xiy^it/allaeia 
accideniis  in  curative  logic. 

The  gentleman  who  attended  Mrs.  ^o^tliey  in 
her  accouchment  forbade,  on  peril  of  "  fatal  results,*' 
the  admim'stration — or  should  I  say  the  "exhibi- 
tion?"— of  any  stimulant;  at  a  period  when  the 
lady  was  sinking  visibly,  and  the  voice  of  nature, 
nurse,  and  husband,  said  Brandy  1  Brave  Robert, 
thinking  he  had  an  interest  in  the  case  which  jus- 
tified his  interference,  smuggled  the  medicine-man 
out  of  the  room,  and  the  brandy  into  the  collapsing 
mother's  pale  lips — with  the  concurrence  of  every- 
body but  the  doctor.  The  patient  revived  and 
recovered ;  the  flame  of  life  wanted  just  such  a 
breath  to  quicken  it,  and  thanks  to  nou- professional 
stupidity  and  daring,  the  breath  was  supplied.  I 
have  little  doubt  that  a  very  near  and  dear  relative 
of  my  own  was  once  sacrificed  to  sheer  Esculapian 
formality  and  obstinacy  in  the  matter  of  stimulants  ; 
and  I  have  positively  and  distinctly  known  instances 
where  sick  people  have  recovered  with  almost 
magical  rapidity,  after  doing  by  stealth  the  very 
thing  the  man  of  pills  and  leeches  had  forbidden 
under  awful  pains  and  penalties,  In  one  case  the 
banned  article  was  cold  water ;  the  patient  drank 
several  pints  on  the  sly — and  flourished,  and  took 
up  his  hat  and  walked!     In  another,  a  solemn 
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embargo  had  been  laid  upon  Orleans  plnms  and 
plum  pie  by  friend  and  phjsician ;  but,  aliquando 
dormitat  —  a  key  was  left  in  a  cupboard  —  the 
damsel — (it  was  a  damsel,  and  a  very  nice  damsel, 
too,  now  a  mother)  —  tottered  from  her  couch, 
heaven  knows  how  !  and  ate  of  plums  and  plum  pie 
enough  to  derange  the  economy  of  a  drayman,  or 
a  drayhorse,  for  that  matter ;  and  she,  too,  flourished 
after  the  fact,  and  got  married  about  the  time  the 
wise  men  of  the  East  expeoted  she  would  die ! 


ni.— OLD  FASHIONED  BOOKS. 
It  is  one  literary  weakness  of  mine  to  bo  fond  of 
reading  that  nobody  else  cares  about,  and  another, 
never  to  get  tired  of  what  pleases  all.  My  habit 
of  re-reading  books  that  I  like  is  inveterate,  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  a  list  of  my  favourites  would 
make  you  laugh,  and  that  an  honest  memorandum 
of  the  number  of  times  I  take  them  up  in  the  course 
of  a  week  would  be  pronounced  fictitious.  Shaks- 
pere.  Bishop  Butler,  Fouqud's  "  Undine,"  Paley's 
"  HorsB  Paulinse,"  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  Emer- 
son.  Bacon's  Essays,  and  "  Punch,"  make  up  an  in- 
congruous catalogue  pretty  accurately  representing 
my  staple  diet  for  years  past.  But  even  in  current 
literature,  I  never  dream  of  reviewing  a  book  till  I 
have  read  it  twice,  thrice,  or  oftener.  Then  there  are 
the  trimmings  of  the  solid  dishes — which  I  find  in 
miscellaneous  reading  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  out-of-the-way  authors  that  nobody  else  thinks 
much  of.  I  am  constantly  amused  at  the  ignorance 
of  books  a  few  decades  old  betrayed  by  well-read 
people.  A  literary  confrere  of  unquestionable  talent 
and  great  information  asked  me,  the  other  day,  who 
Clarissa  Harlowe  was? — he  had  heard  her  name 
somewhere,  but  could  not  remember  !  I  do  not 
know  three  people  who  are  what  I  should  call  well 
up  in  Bacon  and  Shakspere.  And  if  I  may  name 
another  old-fashioned  book,  I  do  not  know  among 
professedly  Christian  people  a  dozen  who  read  the 
Bible — always  excepting  the  despised  "Plymouth 
brethren,*'  who  do  read  it,  with  an  assiduity  and 
pertinacity  that  yield  their  reward  in  an  immense 
command  of  its  contents.  Once  admitting  the 
point  of  view,  the  Biblical  criticism  of  Plymouth 
bretlirenism  is  an  instructive  proof  of  what  homo- 
geneous results  proper  attention  can  get  out  of  the 
most  varied  literary  material  offered  by  any  book  in 
the  whole  world. 

Bot  this  is  a  digression.  I  was  going  to  say, 
inter  alia,  that  we  are  rather  too  apt  now-o'-days, 
to  despise  the  humbler  portions  of  the  literature 
that  stretches  between  the  Elizabethan  age  and  our 
own.  Eor  the  last  fifty  years  Elizabethan  literature 
has  been  gathering  influence  over  imaginative 
writers,  and  the  very  best,  most  natural,  most  pure, 
of  our  poets  could  not  be  acquitted  of  mimetic 
adoption  of  the  Elizabethan  tricks  of  composition,  if 
he  were  submitted  to  such  an  examination  as  I  may 
some  day  amuse  myself  by  instituting.  Yet  brave  men 
have  lived  since  Agamemnon,  and  Ifcfore  Tennyson 


and  Browning.  There  is  an  Elizabethan  caxt 
abroad,  and  the  eighteenth  century,  in  particular, 
is  superciliously  preached  down.  It  strikes  me 
there  is  a  little  irreverence  in  this  way  of  treating 
any  large  section  of  the  grand  procession  of 
humanity!  Will  nobody  of  catholic  faith  ^d 
catholic  vision  try  and  shew  the  canters  elements 
of  real  grandeur  in  that  eighteenth  century  ? 

On  my  lumber- shelves  is  an  elderly  work  face- 
tiously entitled  the  "Pleasing  Instructor,'*  for 
which  read  "Dreary  Disguster"  if  you  prefer  truth 
to  fiction.  For  this  very  pleasing  instructor  essays 
the  utile  cum  dulci  in  this  buoyant,  engaging 
fashion : — 

PATERNUS'S  ADVICE  TO  HIS  SOIT. 

Paterniis  lived  about  two  hundred  years  ago 

Why  this  circumstance  is  introduced  is  a  puzzle. 
I  can  discover  no  artistic  reason  whatever. 

He  had  but  one  son,  whom  he  educated  himself  in  his  own 
house.  As  they  were  sitting  together  in  the  garden,  when 
the  child  was  leu  years  old,  Patemus  thus  began  to  him. 

Patemus  then  proceeds  to  address  hia  infant 
offspring  in  a  manner  which  I  am  sure  nothing  but 
physical  restraint  could  have  induced  him  to  sit 
outj  Indeed,  it  is  slily  hinted  that  Paternus,  good 
man  I  had  hold  of  his  son*s  hand  while  the  homily 
was  in  progress.     A  very  rational  precaution. 

Furnished  with  this  clue  to  the  style  in  which 
Patemus  had  brought  up  his  only  sou  "  in  his  own 
house,"  I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  Icam 
that  the  miserable  infant  had  been  very  ill,*  and  that 
he  was  habitually  a  martyr  to  headache  (in  which 
I  can  sympathise  with  him).  "  How  poor,"  sajs 
his  fond  and  idiotic  parent — 

How  poor  my  power  is,  and  how  little  I  am  able  to  do 
for  you,  yon  have  often  seen.  Your  late  sickness  has  shown 
yon  how  little  I  could  do  for  you  in  that  state,  and  the  fre- 
qnenl  paint  in  yovr  head  are  plain  proofs  thai  I  have  no 
power  to  remote  them. 

How  "  frequent  pains"  are  a  proof  of  somebody's 
incapacity  to  remove  them  is  not  clear,  without  the 
supplying  of  a  logical  hiatus,  which  I  leave  to  the 
reader's  ingenuity,  as  Paternus  did  to  his  son's. 
Miserable  boy  !  His  sire  twaddles  through  seven 
pages  duodecimo,  with  a  funereal  didacticism  which 
makes  me  say  I  would  rather  train  a  child  of  mine 
on  lore  like  this  taken  from  a  much  older,  but 
infinitely  morelfedifying  book,  which  conveys  useful 
knowledge  in  this  wise  : — 

Q.  Seeing  God  in  his  wisdom  has  made  every  creature 
excellently  good  in  its  kind,  and  subjected  'em  various  ways 
to  the  use,  profit,  and  service  of  man,  tell  me  what  opinion 
the  ancient  philosophers  (particularly  Aristotle,  Pliny,  &c.) 
had  of  the  knowledge,  understanding,  and  excellent  qualities 
God  liath  endowed  those  with  which  we  term  Irrational 
Creatures,  and  that  in  their  order,  as  I  shall  demand  the 
particulars  of  you ;  and  first,  what  of  beasts  in  general  P 

J.  As  for  beasts  in  general,  first,  I  must  say  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  by  nature.  Some  are  bold  and  hardy, 
others  fearfnl ;  some  wild  and  savage,  others  tame  and  gentle ; 
some  walking  in  herds,  others  wandering  alone ;  some  armed, 
and  others  trusting  to  swiftness  for  their  safety. 

This  is  speaking  of  "  beasts  in  general"  with  a 
vengeance,  and  is  certainly  very  saife  information. 
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Descending  to  particulars,  we  have  a  felicitous  anec- 
dote of  the  leopard,  from  which  I  only  omit  a 
passage  that  is  too  gross  for  quotation,  though  the 
oddest  part  of  the  business  : — 

Q.  By  vhat  stratagem  does  the  leopard  take  the  prey  he 
most  delights  in  ? 

A.  He  haunts  the  woods  where  there  are  store  of  monkeys, 
who  mortally  hat«  him,  beeaose  he  usually  preys  upon  them, 
aad  indinf  he  cannot  take  *em  upon  the  tre^  where  they 
iooat,  and  ue  too  nimble  for  him,  he  lies  down  in  some  open 
piboe  where  tbey  may  see  him,  stretching  at  length,  lolling 
oat  his  toQgoe,  and  groaning  as  if  he  was  dying.  This 
makes  the  monkeys  rejoice  and  chatter  in  triumph  orer  their 
eoeoy ;  and  at  last,  he  seeming  to  bo  quite  dead,  holding  his 
brtatfa,  tbey  send  down  a  scout  to  approach  him,  who,  by  a 
sign,  assimng  the  rest  he  is  dead,  they  immediately  descend, 

and  kap  about  him,  chattering  and  rejoicing But 

oa  a  sudden  all  their  mirth  is  dashed,  for,  seeing  his  oppor- 
tuaity,  be  leaps  np,  and  catches  most  commonly  three  of  the 
fittest  of  'em,  two  in  his  paws  and  one  in  his  month,  and 
wtiiJst  those  that  escape  his  fury  run  crying  and  screaming 
any  in  a  most  lamentable  manner. 

I  shall  now  and  then  take  my  readers  for  a 
nfflUe  among  out-o^-the-way  books  of  a  droll 
chaneter,  but  at  this  moment  I  am  going  to  say 
that  we  are  getting  a  little  conceited  about  the 
ptiia  of  modern  writing,  and  rather  supercilious 
to  oar  ancestors  in  that  regard.  You  have  just 
heard  of  Mr.  Tickell,  no  doubt ;  but  you  will  turn 
up  your  nose  at  my  proposing  to  quote  his  **  Colin 
and  Lucy  "  as  a  truly  pathetic  ballad.  "  VTho  the 
dickens  was  Mr.  Tickell?  and  wasn't  'Colin' 
ei^loded  long  ago,  with  Strephon  and  tie-wigs  P" 
—Yet,  with  your  kind  permission,  I  will  recite 
some  Terses  of  "  Colin  and  Lucy,"  and  you  will  at 
least  learn  from  them  where  a  well  known  quotation 
about  "  a  hand  "  and  •*  a  voice  "  comes  from : — 

COLIN     AND     LUCY. 

By  Mr.  Tickell. 

*         Of  Leinster,  famed  for  maidens  fair. 
Bright  Lucy  was  the  grace ; 
Kor  e>r  did  Liffy's  limpid  stream 
Reflect  a  fiurer  face. 

TiU  luckless  lore  and  pining  care 

Impaired  her  rosy  hue. 
Her  dainty  lip,  her  damask  cheek, 

And  eyes  of  glossy  blue. 

Ah !  have  you  seen  a  lilly  pale 

When  beating  rains  descend  P 
So  drooped  this  sbw-consuming  maid, 

Her  life  now  near  its  end. 


Three  times  all  in  the  dead  of  night, 
A  ben  was  heard  to  ring; 

And  at  her  window,  shrieking  thrice. 
The  raren  flapped  his  wing. 

**  /  iear  a  void  you  camtoi  hear. 
Thai  crie$  I  mmH  not  ttaif  : 

I  t€€e  hand  you  eannoi  Mir, 
Tkat  beckons  me  awty.** 

"  Ab,  Colin,  gire  not  her  thy  vows. 

Vows  due  to  me  alone ! 
lior  thou,  rash  girl,  receive  his  kiss, 

Nor  think  him  all  thy  own ! 


**  To-morrow  in  the  church  to  wed 

Impatient  both  prepare : 
But  know,  false  man,  and  know,  foud  maid, 

Poor  Lucy  will  be  there. 

"  Then  bear  my  corse,  ye  comrades  dear, 
The  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet ; 

He  in  his  weddiog.trim  so  gay, 
I  in  my  winding-sheet." 

She  spoke — she  dy*d — her  corse  was  borne. 
The  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet ; 

He  in  his  wedding-trim  so  gay, 
She  in  her  winding-sheet. 

Wliat  then  were  Colin^s  dreadful  thoughts  P 
How  were  those  nuptials  kept ! 

The  bridesmen  flocked  round  Lucy  dead, 
And  all  the  village  wept. 

Compassion,  shame,  remorse,  despair, 

At  once  his  bosom  swell : 
The  damps  of  death  bedew'd  his  brow — 

He  groaned — he  shook — he  fell. 


He  to  his  Lucy's  new-made  grave, 

Conveyed  by  trembling  swains, 
In  the  same  mould,  beneath  one  sod. 

For  eyer  now  remains. 

Oft  at  this  place  the  constant  hind 

And  plighted  maid  are  seen ; 
With  garlands  gay,  and  true  love-knots, 

Tbey  deck  the  sacred  green. 

Bnt  swain  forsworn,  whoe'er  thon  art, 

This  hallowed  ground  forbear; 
Bemember  Colin's  dreadful  fate, 

And  fear  to  meet  him  there  I 

I  am  weak  and  sentimental  and  old  fashioned 
enough  to  own  that  I  like  those  yerses,  and  that 
they  dwell  in  my  memory.  Poor  stupid  "Mr. 
Tickell"  could  not  have  written  "Mariana  in  the 
Modted  Grange ;"  but  he  did  his  best,  and  his  best 
touches  me. 

Beckford's  "  Vathek,"  Dr.Moore's  "Zeluco,"  and 
Mackenzie's  "Man  of  Feeling,''  are  books  of  faded 
fame,  and  the  chances  are  that  not  one  in  a 
hundred  who  glances  over  these  lines  has  read  the 
two  latter.  Yet  Mackenzie  (privately,  if  I  remem- 
ber, a  harsh,  unamiable  person)  writes  with  much 
quiet  tenderness,  and  the  following  scene  from  his 
"Man  of  Feeling,"  is  very  affecting : — 

HE  SEES  MISS  WALTON  AND  IS  HAFPT. 

His  aunt  appeared,  leading  in  Miss  Walton.  ''Hy 
dear,**  said  she,  *'  here  is  Miss  Walton,  who  has  been  so 
kind  as  to  come  and  inquire  for  you  herself.*'  I  descried 
a  transient  glow  upon  his  face.  He  rose  from  his  seat. 
"  If  to  know  Miss  Walton's  goodness  "  said  he,  **  be  a  title 
to  deserve  it,  I  have  some  claim."  She  begged  him  to  re- 
sume his  seat,  and  placed  herself  on  the  sofa  beside  him.  I 
took  my  leave.  He  was  left  with  Miss  Walton  alone.  She 
inquired  anxiously  about  his  health.  "  I  believe,"  said  he, 
"  from  the  accounts  which  my  physicians  unwillingly  give  me, 
that  they  have  no  great  hopes  of  my  recovery."  She  started 
as  he  spoke;  bnt,  recollecting  herself  immediately,  endeavonred 
to  flatter  him  into  a  belief  that  his  apprehensions  were 
groundless.  *'  I  know,"  said  he,  *'  that  it  is  usual  with  per- 
sons at  my  time  of  life  to  have  those  hopes  which  your 
kindness  suggests;   but  I  wonld  not  wish  to  be  deceived." 

**  Those  sentiments,"  answered  Miss  Walton,  "are 

just ;  but  your  good  sense,  Mr.  Harley,  will  own  that  life 
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has  its  proper  value.  As  the  province  of  virtue,  life  is 
enuobled;  as  such  it  is  to  be  desired.  To  virtue  has  the 
Supreme  Director  of  all  thin^  assigned  rewards  enough, 
even  here,  to  fix  its  attachment.** 

The  subject  began  to  overpower  her.  Harley  lifted  his 
eyes  from  the  ground.  "  There  are,**  said  he,  in  a  very  low 
voice,  **  there  are  attachments,  Miss  Walton*' — His  glance 
met  hers.  They  both  betrayed  a  oonfuuon,  and  were  both 
instantly  withdrawn.  He  paused  for  some  moments.  *<  I 
am  in  such  a  state  as  calls  for  sincerity  ;  let  that  also  excnse 
it.  It  is  perhaps  the  last  time  we  shall  ever  meet.  I  feci 
something  particularly  serious  in  the  acknowledgment,  yet 
my  heart  swells  to  maJce  it,  awed  as  it  is  by  a  sense  of  my 
presumption,  by  a  sense  of  your  perfections.** — He  paused 
again. — "  Let  it  not  offend  you  to  know  their  power  over  one 
so  unworthy.  It  will,  I  believe,  soon  cease  to  beat,  even 
with  that  feeling  which  it  shall  lose  the  latest.  To  love  Miss 
Walton  could  not  be  a  crime:    if  to  declare  it  is  one,  the 


expiation  will  be  made,**  Her  tears  were  now  flowini: 
without  control.  "  Let  me  entreat  you,**  said  she, "  to  htve 
better  hopes — let  not  life  be  so  indifferent  to  you :  if  mv 
wishes  can  put  any  value  upon  it — I  will  not  pretend  to 
misunderstand  you — I  know  your  worth — I  have  known  it 
long — I  have  esteemed  it — what  would  you  have  me  sty  ?— 
I  have  loved  it  as  it  deterred.** — He  ssized  her  band— a 
languid  colour  reddened  in  his  cheek— a  smile  brightened 
faintly  in  his  eye. — As  he  gazed  oa  her,  it  grew  dim,  it  ftied, 
it  closed — he  sighed  and  fell  back  on  his  seat — Miss  Wal- 
ton screamed  at  the  sight — his  aunt  and  the  servtots 
rushed  into  the  room — they  found  them  lying  motionless 
together, — his  physician  happened  to  call  at  that  instaat. 
Every  art  was  tried  to  recover  them.«  With  Miss  Walu» 
they  succeeded — but  Harley  was  gone  for  even** 

.  Which  of  last  season's  novels  contains  anything 
so  good. 


IN     THE     DISTANCE. 


FROM  A.  G.  SCULIPFSNBACH. 


Now,  farewell,  thou  lonely  alley ! 

Now,  adieo,  thou  quiet  home — 
Father — ^mother,  gazing  sadly. 

And  my  dearest,  saw  me  roam. 

Here  afar  off  in  the  distance. 
As  for  home  and  friends  I  long, 

Ghdly  sing,  my  boon  companions — 
But  it  is  a  faithless  song. 


Other  hamlets  are  there  truly, 
Other  maidens  meet  the  view ; 

Tes,  alas,  we've  other  maidens. 
But  I  miss  the  only  true. 

Other  hamlets — other  maidens ! 

In  your  midst  how  lone  my  heart ; 
Other  maidens — other  hamlets, 

From  you  joyfully  Td  part. 


C.  N.  B. 
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It  is  strange  that  in  this  age  of  song,  when  even 
the  wrongs  that  burden,  and  the  mysteries  that 
perplex,  our  race,  are  set  to  music,  and  when  from 
amidst  a  host  of  dawning  stars,  the  critics  still  look 
backward,  and  kneel  before  those  grand  orbs  in 
whose  sunset  glories  the  past  lies  sleeping — it  is 
certainly  strange  that  the  tide  of  love  and  homage, 
swelling  majestically  around  old  land-marks,  and 
babbling,  sUver-tongued,  of  rich  and  new-found 
shores,  should  have  passed  by,  in  all  but  silence,  a 
whole  world  of  melody  from  the  lips  of  one,  who, 
thank  God  1  is  still  among  us,  still  pouring  forth 
the  music  of  her  voice  across  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth. 

It  may  be  that  Mrs.  Browning  has  sat  too 
meekly  under  the  shadow  of  her  womanhood  ;  or 
that  her  varied  lore,  gathered  alike  from  classic 
fount  and  from  the  mystic  depths  of  modem  min- 
strelsy, has  shed  around  her  name  too  vast  and  cold 
a  halo.  And  yet  the  picturesque  richness,  the 
human-hearted  sympathy,  and  the  passionate  elo- 
quence of  her  pen,  might  well  endear  her  to  the 
inmost  heart  of  any  people. 

There  is,  indeed,  an  occasional  obscurity  in  her 
language  which  mars  its  music — sometimes,  doubt- 


less, a  struggling  effort  to  interpret  the  wordless 
melody  of  her  poet-heart;    but  too  often  arising 
from  a  love  of,  though  never  a  laboured  search 
after,  abstruse  and  far-fetched  expressions,  which 
appears  peculiar  to  her  genius ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  such  passages  the  misty  drapery  never  dilate$ 
that  which  it  veils  from  us,  as  is  the  case  in  almost 
all  our  verbose,  though  musical  modem  poetry;  and, 
in  lavish  profusion  throughout  her  pages,  are  flights 
of  fancy  and  bursts  of  passion,  sweet    household 
songs,  and  wild  heart-wailings,  in  which  the  most 
fastidious  critic  could  not  detect  even  this  blemish. 
It  were  a  hard  task  to  note  and  illustrate  within 
a  limited  space  the  characteristics  of  her  genius ; 
but   perhaps  she  is   chiefly  remarkable   for  the 
strikingly  original  vein  of  thought,  which  is  never 
crushed  by  the   weight   of  her  deep  and  varied 
leamiug ;    for   her    prolific    imagination,    soaring 
highest  in  wild  and  weird  imagery ;    and  for  her 
power  of  expressing  passionate  anguish,  which  at 
times  seems  absolutely  to  rock  and  rend  the  heart 
from  which  it  bursts.     Of  her  descriptive  talent, 
and  her  perfect  mastery  over  melody,  every  page 
affords  proof.     More  peculiarly  her  own  than  either, 
is  her  power,  essentially  masculine,  of  condensing 
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into  one  terse  and  yigorous  line  a  whole  volume  of 
meaning;  and,  as  essentially  feminine,  the  quaint 
and  dainty  delicacy  of  some  of  her  simpler  passages. 
Of  the  former,  "  A  Vision  of  Poets,"  and  "  The 
Dead  Fan,"  afford  masterly  examples.  Those  grand 
old  singers  whom  the  world  has  paosed  to  hear, 
own  the  spell  of  the  poetess,  as  did  the  dead 
prophet  that  of  Sudor's  witch,  and,  "  rising  crowned, 
with  sot'reign  eyes  of  depth  profound,"  loom  vast 
and  shadowy  through  the  light  of  her  fancy.  A 
line,  a  couplet  at  most,  and  the  shade  rises  "  awful 
and  fair,"  before  the  enchantress.  But  the  whole 
passage  is  too  long  for  transcription,  and  too 
majestic,  in  its  massive  harmony,  to  be  broken  into. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  that  glorious  Vision  of 
the  Gods  of  Hellas  in  "  The  Dead  Pan,"  of  which 
Miss  Mitford  remarks,  "It  were  mere  pedantry  to 
compare  Schiller's  *Gods  of  Greece,'  to  this 
gionoBS  gallery  of  classic  statues,  fresh  and  life- 
like, as  if  jnst  struck  into  beauty  by  the  chisel  of 
Phidias."  Her  criticism,  felicitous  as  it  is,  had 
been  still  more  so  if  applied  to  the  sublime  shades 
oC  the  dead  poets,  for  they  have  all  the  severe  and 
statuesque  grandeur  of  the  marble,  while  "the 
^'aiads  with  their  drenched  locks,"  the  "  Oreads 
wild" — Jano,  with  her  "regal  tread" — blue-eyed 
Pallas,  and  golden-haired  Apollo— Bacchus,  swoon- 
iog  on  the  panther,  and  the  Loves  lying  dead  by 
Aphrodite — 

As  if  each  had  veakly  tried, 
Onoe  to  kiss  her  as  he  died ; 
all  these— 

Gods  hereaye'd,  gods  belated, — 
With  their  purples  rent  asonder  I 
Gods  discrowned  and  desecrated. 
Disinherited  of  thunder ! 

have  rather  the  eloquent  colouring  of  the  old 
masters,  than  the  still  intensity  of  the  statue,  in 
ibdr  rich  and  "  life-like"  beauty. 

Of  Mrs.  Browning's  rare  and  quaint  delicacy  of 
Banner,  a  better  instance  can  scarcely  be  found 
than  in  thai  exquisitely  tuneful  little  song  the  "  Lay 
of  the  early  Eose." 

A  rose  once  grew  within 

A  garden  April-green, 
In  her  loneness,  in  her  loneness. 
And  the  fiurer  (or  that  oneness. 

A  white  rose  delicate, 

On  a  tall  bongh  and  straight ! 

£ar]j  comer,  early  comer, 

Nerer  waiting  for  the  summer. 

Her  pretty  gettes  did  win 

South  winds  to  let  her  in, 
In  her  loneness,  in  her  loneness, 
And  the  fairer  for  that  oneness ; 

"Por,  if  I  wait,"  said  she, 

"  Till  time  for  roaee  be,-— 
For  the  mnek-roae  and  the  moss-rose, 
Boyal-red  and  maiden-blush  rose, — 

*•  What  gloiy  then  for  roe 

Id  such  a  company  P — 
Boaes  plenty,  roses  plenty. 
And  one  nightingale  for  twenty  P 


"  Nay,  let  rae  in,"  said  she, 

"  Before  the  rest  are  free, — 
In  my  loneness,  in  my  loneness, 
All  the  fairer  for  that  oneness. 

"  I  ween  the  very  skies 

Will  look  down  with  surprise, 

When  low  on  earth  they  see  me, 

With  my  starry  aspect  dreamy  I 

"  And  earth  will  call  her  flowers 

To  hasten  out  of  doors, — 
By  their  curtsies  and  sweet-smelling, 
To  give  grace  to  my  foretelling." 

"  So  praying,"  who  can  wonder  that  the  sweet 
petitioner  is  admitted ;  but,  alas,  for  her !  missed 
by  the  soaring  lark,  nnseen  by  the  nightingale^ 
coldly  rained  on  by  the  unquiet  sky — 

**  Some  word  she  tried  to  say — 
Some  Ma   ...   ah,  well-a-day  I 
But  the  passion  did  o'ercome  her. 
And  the  fair  frail  leaves  dropped  from  her." 

The  oonclusion  of  this  fanciful  little  lay,  drawing 
a  comparison  between  the  adventurous  and  ill- 
fated  harbmger  of  summer,  and  the  consecrated 
but  lonely  poet,  in  advance  of  his  age,  adds  little 
to  its  delicate  beauty,  though  it  serves  to  illustrate 
one  of  the  oft  reiterated  articles  of  our  poetess's 
creed — the  holiness  of  her  own  calling,  its  lofty 
aims,  and  the  precious  and  all-sufficient  reward  it 
bears  within  itself,  independent  of  the  world's 
recognition. 

It  is  in  her  longest  and  finest  poem,  the 
"  Drama  of  Exile,"  that  Mrs.  Browning  is  least 
known,  although  her  varied  powers  were  never 
more  triumphantly  displayed ;  and  if  in  the  "  Dead 
Pan"  she  avowedly  excels  the  "  Gotter  Griechen- 
lands  of  Schiller,"  which  first  excited  her  generous 
emulation,  her  genius  in  the  "Drama  of  Exile" 
assuredly  bears  her  in  certain  passages,  to  an  equal 
height  with  that  of  Milton — though,  while  the  old 
man's  sightless  orbs  are  ever  turned  heaven-ward, 
her  tender  eyes  are  drooping  to  the  earth,  and  the 
woman's  foretold  sorrow,  and  our  ransom  by  the 
"  pale  pathetic  Christ,"  shine  through  her  womanly 
tears. 

There  is  not  indeed  in  the  "  Drama,"  the  grand 
and  stately  march  of  Milton's  epic ;  it  is  modelled 
after  the  Greek  tragedy,  and  its  rythmic  measure 
is  frequently  broken  into,  both  by  the  "starry 
harmonies"  of  the  lamenting  angels,  and  by  the 
weird  wails  of  the  newly-cursed  earth — yet  the 
creation  of  Lucifer  alone,  crowned  with  his  despair, 
his  vast  brows  seared  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  his 
"glorious  darkness"  fading  dimly  away  beforo  the 
wild  and  plaintive  voice  of  the  "  morning  star" — 
entitles  it  to  rank  very  little  below  "Paradise 
Lost,"  though  belonging  to  a  moro  erratic  and  pas- 
sionate school  of  poetry. 

To  quote  from  it  as  briefly  as  is  necessary  is  to 
do  injustice  to  its  grandeur  as  a  whole,  and  yet  the 
temptation  is  a  sore  one.  Let  us  glance,  for  a 
moment,  at  the  ruined  angel,  standing  "pale  in  the 
drear  light  of  his  Maker's  curse": — 
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None  saith,  Stay  with  me,  for  lliy  face  is  fair  I 
None  saith,  Stay  with  rae,  for  thy  voice  is  sweet ! 
And  yet  I  was  not  fashioned  out  of  clay. 
Look  on  me,  woman  !     Am  I  beautiful  ? 
Thou  hast  a  glorious  darkness. 

And  again: — 

Who  told  thee,  Adam? 

Thou  !    The  prodigy 
Of  thy  vast  brows  and  melancholy  eyes, 
Which  comprehend  the  heights  of  some  great  fall. 
I  think  that  thou  hast  one  day  worn  a  crown 
Under  the  eyes  of  God. 

Or  let  US  listen  to  the  voice  most  "  starry-sweet 
and  strange"  of  the  deserted  morning  star,  "  pale- 
passioned"  for  his  loss  : — 

Thine  angel  glory  sinks 

Down  from  me,  down  from  me~-* 
My  beauty  falls,  methinks, 

Down  from  thee,  down  from  thee ! 
0,  my  light-bearer, 
0,  my  pftth-preparer, 
Gone  from  me,  gone  from  me ! 
Ai,  ai,  Heosphorus  I 

I  cannot  kindle  underneath  the  brow 
Of  this  new  angel  here,  who  is  not  Thou : 
All  things  are  altered  since  that  time  ago — 
And  if  I  shine  at  eve  I  shftU  not  know — 
I  am  strange — I  am  slow  t 
Ai,  ai,  Heosphorus ! 

Henceforward,  human  eyes  of  lovers  be 
The  only,  sweetest  tight  that  I  shall  see, 
With  tears  between  the  looks  raised  up  to  me. 
Ai,  ai! 

When,  having  wept  all  night,  at  break  of  day. 
Above  the  folded  hills  they  shall  survey 
My  light,  a  little  trembling,  in  the  gray. 
Ai,  ai! 

And,  gazing  on  me,  such  shall  comprehend — 
Through  all  my  piteous  pomp  at  morn  or  even. 
And  melancholy  leaning  out  of  Heaven — 
That  love,  their  own  divine,  may  change  or  end  ; 
That  love  may  dose  in  loss ! 
Ai,  ai,  Heosphorus ! 

But  these  rich  pages  are  so  teeming  with  "  ran- 
dom and  ransomless  gems,"  that  it  is  bewildering 
to  select  from  their  profusion.  Here  Eve,  who, 
living  one  day  under  "the  wings  of  angels,"  wan- 
ders the  next  "beneath  a  roofless  world,"  is 
entreating  the  compassion  of  the  scornful  Earth- 
spirits  : — 

0,  spirits !  by  the  gentleness  ye  use. 

In  winds  at  night,  and  floating  clouds  at  noon — 

In  gliding  waters  under  lilly-leaves — 

In  chirp  of  crickets,  and  the  settling  hush 

A  bird  makes  in  her  nest,  with  feet  and  wings — 

Fulfil  your  natures  now. 

Here  she  speaks  again : — 

I  think 
That  angels — not  those  guarding  Paradise, 
But  the  love-angels,  who  came  erst  to  ns. 
And  when  we  said  "  God,"  fainted  unawares 
Back  from  our  mortal  presence  unto  God 
(As  if  He  drew  them  inward  in  a  breath 
His  name  being  heard  of  them) — I  think  that  they, 
With  sliding  voices,  lean  from  heavenly  towers, 
Invisible,  but  gracious.    Hark—  how  soft ! 


Here  the  angels  themselves  are  recalling  their 
offices  in  Eden : — 

Or,  as  twilight  drifted 

Tiirough  the  cedar  masses. 

The  globed  sun  we  lifted. 
Trailing  purple,  trailing  gold, 

Out  between  the  passes 
Of  the  mountains,  manifold, 

To  anthems  slowly  sung ! 
While  he,  aweary,  and  in  swocn 
For  joy  to  hear  our  climbing  tune 
Pierce  the  faint  stars*  concentric  rings— 
The  burden  of  his  glory  flung 
In  broken  lights  upon  our  wings. 

And  here  a  chorus  of  the  deserted  Eden  spirits 
are  chaunting  "through  the  thick-shielding  and 
strong-marshalled  angds,"  who  at  either  side  the 
gate  "  rise  sublimely  to  the  feet  of  God": — 

Hearken,  oh,  hearken !  ye  shall  hearken  surely, 

For  years  and  years, 
The  noise  beside  you,  dripping  coldly,  purely, 

•   Of  spirits'  tears ! 
The  yearning  to  a  beautiful,  denied  you. 

Shall  strain  your  powers ; 
Ideal  sweetness  shall  over-glide  you, 

Besumod  from  ours ! 
In  all  your  music  our  pathetic  minor 

Tour  ears  shall  cross ; 
And  all  fair  sights  shall  mind  you  diviner 

With  sense  of  loss ! 

Amongst  a  crowd  of  sublime  and  solemn  figarea 
none  is  more  beautiful  than  this: — 

Eternity  stands  always  fronting  God ; 
A  stem  colossal  image,  with  blind  eyes. 
And  grand  dim  lips,  that  murmur  evermore, 
God!  Godl  God! 

Or  the  following : — 

They  wail  beloved !  they  speak  of  God  and  glory 
And  they  wail— wail.    That  burden  of  the  song 
Drops  from  it  like  its  fruit,  and  heavily  falls 
Into  the  lap  of  silence ! 

Or  this  fragment,  from  the  argument  Gabriel  holds 
with  the  angel  whom  God  had  "  sighed  far  frona 
him"  :— 

I  do  not  dream. 
This  is  not  heaven,  even  in  a  dream  ;  nor  earth. 
As  earth  was  once — first  breathed  among  the  stars — 
Articulate  glory  from  the  mouth  divine, — 
To  which  the  myriad  spheres  thrilled  audibly. 
Touched  like  a  lute-string — and  the  sons  of  God 
Said  Am^n,  singing  it. 

And  again : — 

I  charge  thee  by  the  solitude  He  kept 
Ere  he  created,— leave  the  earth  to  God ! 

I  charge  thee  by  the  memory  of  heaven 
Ere  any  sin  was  done, — Cleave  earth  to  God ! 

I  charge  thee  by  the  choral  song  we  sang,  \ 

When  up  against  the  white  shore  of  ottr  feet. 
The  depths  of  the  creation  swelled  and  brake — 
I  charge  thee  by  that  monnful  morning  star 
Which  trembles  .... 

Hush  I  I  will  not  hear  thee  speak 
Of  such  things.     Enough  spoken.     As  the  pine 
In  norland  forests,  drops  its  weight  of  snows 
By  a  night's  growth,  so,  growing  towards  my  ends, 
I  drop  thy  counsels. 
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In  fact,  when  we  listen  to  the  fallen  angel  taunt- 
ing Gabriel  with  the  "  vacant  thrones  "  in  heaven, 
or,  to  the  passionate  despair  of  oar  first  parents  as 
they  flj  across  the  sword-glare— whether  we  walk 
the  mountains  where  ''  the  angels  stood,  and  shook 
Irom  head  and  wing  thick  dews  of  splendour,"  or 
tread  the  "  gray  ghast  earth  "  tottering  beneath  the 
curse, .  where  "  shapes  that  have  no  certainty  of 
shape,  drift  dnakly  in  and  out  between  the  pines  " 
— even  when  we  wade  through  the  occasional  ab- 
stmseness  of  language,  and  the  frequent  profundity 
of  thought — ^the  might  of  genius  bears  us  onward 
irresistibly  through  the  wild  and  troubled  melody  of 
this  sublime  drama. 

Mrs.  Browning's  minor  poems  comprise  a  range 
of  subjeots  and  a  choice  of  metre  singularly 
wide  and  varied,  and  in  them,  as  in  her  longer 
pieces,  we  are  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
even  culture  such  as  hers  has  done  oomparatively 
little  for  the  poetess,  and  that  her  strains,  un- 
ihaokled  and  untaught,  gush  spontaneously  from 
jer  very  heart,  where  the  gift  of  song,  with  her  a 
gift  indeed,  lies  deeply  rooted.  It  is  not  merely 
that  the  music  flows  so  freely,  though  the  fact  of 
tint  fine  ballad,  "  The  Lady  Geraldine's  Ck>artship," 
having  been  thrown  off  in  twelve  hours,  proves  the 
marrdlous  ease  and  rapidity  of  her  pen — ^it  is 
rather  the  earnestness,  the  reaiify  of  her  effusions, 
which  form  their  peculiar  charm.  She  never  tells 
US  what  she  fancies  she  should  feel,  or  what  she 
ought  to  feel,  but  what  she  has  fcdt.  From  the 
inner  record  of  her  life,  blotted,  it  seems,  by  not  a 
few  tears,  she  reads,  in  her  pathetic  voice :  some 
word,  some  subtle  touch,  strikes  the  master-chord 
of  onrsy  and  its  music,  very  faint,  may  be,  and  sad, 
bat  always  answering  faultlessly,  wells  up  from  the 
past  and  mingles  with  her  own.  Nor  must  it  be 
imagined  that  she  is  ever  morbidly  introspective, 
after  the  manner  of  our  present  race  of  poets ; 
her  sympathies  are  wide,  deep,  and  invariably 
healthy — ^flowing  indeed  out  of  the  abundance  of 
her  own  nature,  but  lighting  up  with  their  tender 
ndianoe  many  a  fair,  lone  nook,  many  a  sad, 
neglected  chamber,  in  the  human  heart.  The  dis- 
tinetion  between  her  strains  and  those  of  almost  all 
our  young  poets  lies  here — ^that  whereas  their 
hndoQs  and  ornate  melodies  have  been  fitly  desig- 
nated "a  heap  of  fine  things,"  the  gems  of  her 
fnej  are  strung  upon  a  thread  so  finely  tempered 
to  the  needs  and  sorrows  of  human  nature,  that  it 
will  vibrate  through  them,  even  to  our  very  hearts, 
let  them  glitter  as  they  may.  To  give  some  idea 
of  her  exquisite  tenderness  take  this  fragment  from 
tibe  death-song  of  ^'Catarina"  to  her  poet-lover, 
«CamcEus":— 

Oo  the  door  yoa  will  not  enter 

I  hacre  gaeed  too  long — adiea ! 
Hope  withdraws  ber  pendfentnre — 
Death  b  near  me— and  not  yon ! 
Come,  O  lorer, 
CSoee  and  oorer 
TiMie  poor  eyes,  yon  called,  I  ween, 
"  Sweetart  eyai  were  erer  wen." 


Wlien  I  heard  yon  sing  that  burden 

la  my  vernal  days  and  bowers, 
Other  praises  disregarding, 
I  but  barkened  that  of  yonrs — 
Only  saying 
In  beart-playing, 
"  Blessed  eyes  mine  eyes  have  been 
If  the  seetest  his  have  seen." 

Bnt  all  cbangeth.    At  this  vesper, 

Cold  the  snn  shines  down  the  door. 
If  yon  stood  there  would  you  whisper, 
"  Love,  I  love  yon,"  as  before— 
Death  pervading 
Now,  and  shading 
Eyes  you  sang  of,  that  yestreen, 
As  the  sweetest  ever  seen  P 

Yet  I  I  think,  were  yon  beside  them. 

Near  the  bed  I  die  npon — 
Though  their  beanty  yon  denied  them, 
As  yon  stood  there,  looking  down. 
Yon  would  truly 
Call  them  duly, 
Por  the  love's  sake  found  therein — 
•*  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen." 

But,  ah  me,  you  only  see  me 

In  your  thoughts  of  loving  man, 
Smiling  soft,  perhaps,  and  dreamy. 
Through  the  wavings  of  my  fan  ~ 
And,  nnweeting. 
Go  repeatmg. 
In  your  reverie  serene, 
•*  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen.** 

While  my  spirit  leans  and  reaches 

From  my  body,  still  and  pale. 
Fain  to  hear  what  tender  speech  is 
In  your  love  to  help  my  vale — 
O,  my  poet. 
Come  and  show  it ! 
Come,  of  latest  love  to  glean, 
"  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen.** 

No  reply !    The  fountain's  warble 
In  the  court-yard  sounds  alone ; 
As  the  water  to  the  marble. 
So  my  heart  Ms  with  a  moan, 
From  love-sighing. 
To  this  dying  I 
Death  forerunneth  love,  to  win 
"  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen.** 

Will  you  come — when  Fm  departed. 

Where  all  sweetnesses  are  hid. 
When  thy  voice,  my  tender-hearted. 
Will  not  lift  up  either  lid  P 
Cry,  0  lover. 
Love  is  over ! 
Cry  beneath  the  cypress  green, 
"  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen." 

Keep  my  riband ;  take  and  keep  it — 

I  have  loosed  it  from  my  hair ; 

Feeling,  while  yon  overweep  it. 

Not  alone  in  your  despair : 

Since  with  saintly 

Watch,  unfaintly. 

Out  of  heaven  shall  o'er  yon  lean, 

*•  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen !" 

Can  any,  from  whom  earth  has  hidden  "  sweetest 
eyes  that  e'er  were  seen,"  read  this  unmoved  P 

A  yet  stronger  instimce  of  that  which  it  illus- 
trates, her  power  of  heart-rending,  is  the  "  CJon- 
fessions,"  in  which  she  has  indeed  "  cried  aloud  in 
her  passion" — "  sung  hoarse,  with  tears  between ;" 
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but,  imfortanately,  tbej  are  too  long  for  quotation 
here.  Marked  by  the  same  depth  of  feeHng,  though 
scarcely  by  the  same  passion,  are  "  The  Cry  of  the 
Human,"  "Love  Once,"  "The  Mask,"  "The 
Sleep,"  and  two  longer  poems,  rich  in  delicate 
descriptive  beauties  —  the  "  Poet* s  Bow,"  and 
"  Isabel's  Child."  To  give  a  short  example  of  this 
class,  the  few  verses  following  are  selected  from 
"  The  Cry  of  the  Children"  :— 

"  Trne,"  say  the  yoang  children,  •*  it  may  happen 

That  we  die  before  onr  time. 
Little  Alice  died  last  year — the  grave  is  shapen 

like  a  snow-ball  in  the  rime. 
We  looked  into  the  pit  prepared  to  take  her — 
Was  no  room  for  any  work  in  the  dose  day ; 
From  the  sleep  wherein  she  lieth  none  will  wiJ^e  her, 

Ciying/ Get  «p  little  Alice  t  it  is  day  T 
If  yon  listen  by  that  grave  in  son  and  diower, 
With  yonr  ear  down,  littkAUee  neyer  cries. 
Ck)nld  we  see  her  hoe,  be  sare  we  sboold  not  know  her. 

For  the  smile  has  time  for  growing  in  her  eyes, 
And  merry  go  her  moneats,  lolled  i^id  itiUed  in 

The  shrond,  by  the  kirk-ehime ! 

It  is  good,  when  it  happens,**  say  the  children, 

"  That  we  die  before  our  time.** 

Alas  I  alas !  the  children  they  are  seddng 

Death  in  life,  as  best  to  hare  I 
They  are  binding  np  their  hearts  away  from  breaking 

With  a  cerement  from  the  grare. 
Oo  ont,  children,  from  the  nine  and  from  the  dty — 

Sing  out,  children,  as  the  little  thmshes  do — 
Pluck  your  handfoDs  of  the  meadow-cowslips  pretty — 

Laugh  aloud  to  fod  your  fingers  let  them  through ! 
But  they  answer,  **  Are  your  cowslips  of  the  meadows 

Like  our  weeds  anear  the  mine  P 
Leave  us  quiet,  in  the  dark  of  the  coal-shadows. 
From  your  pleasures  fkir  and  fine  I 

**  For,  oh  I"  say  the  children,  <'  we  are  weary, 

And  we  cannot  run  or  leap — 
If  we  cared  for  any  meadows,  it  were  merely 

To  drop  down  in  them  and  deep. 
Our  knees  tremble  sorely  in  the  stooping — 

We  £dl  upon  our  fSaces,  trying  to  go ; 
And,  underneath  our  heavy  eyelids,  drooping. 

The  reddest  flowers  would  look  as  pale  as  snow. 
For  all  day  we  drag  our  burden,  tiring, 

Through  the  coal-dark  underground — 
Or,  all  day,  we  drive  the  wheela  of  iron 

In  the  footoriea,  round  and  round. 

**  For,  all  day,  the  wheels  are  droning,  turning — 

Their  wind  comes  in  our  foces — 
Till  our  hearts  turn,  our  head  with  pulses  burning. 

And  the  walls  turn  in  thdr  phuies. 
Turns  the  sky,  in  the  high  window,  blank  and  reeling— 

Turns  the  long  light  that  droppeth  down  the  wall- 
Turn  the  black  flies  that  crawl  along  the  edling— 

All  are  tummg,  all  the  day,  and  we  with  all. 
And,  all  day,  the  iron  wheek  are  droning ; 

And  sometimei  we- could  pray — 

'  0,  ye  wheels  I'  (breaking  out  ia  a  mad  moaning) 

'Stop!    Be  silent  for  a  day  I*** 

Is  not  this  a  "  cry"  from  the  heart  of  one 
agonized  at  the  sight  of  oppression  and  snfPering, 
and  herself  "breaiing  ont  in  a  mad  moaning," 
wljich  wakes  deep  echoes  in  every  breast  ?  Sooh 
instances  of  anguished  eloquence  might  be  mnki- 
pHed  from  these  pages,  but  their  awful  rcaEty  to 
us,  at  least,  becomes  painful.  Let  us  turn  to  our 
poetess's  lighter  straiiu^and  to  iUnstratethe  versa- 


tility of  her  talents,  choose  one  of  the  most  daintily 
fanciful,  "  The  House  of  Clouds"  :— 

I  would  build  a  doudy  house, 

For  my  thoughts  to  live  in. 
When  for  earth  too  fiincy-looee. 

And  too  low  for  heaven  I 
•  •  •  • 

Cloud-walls  of  the  Boning*8  gray, 

Fkeed  with  amber  oolnmn— 
Crowned  with  crimson  enpola 

From  a  sunset  solemn ! 
Hirr-mists  for  the  casements,  fetch. 

Pale  and  glimmering; 
With  a  ranbeam  hid  in  eaeb. 

And  a  smell  of  spring. 

Bnild  a  spaeioot  hall  tiierehy ; 

Boldly,  never  fearing; 
Use  the  blue  space  of  the  sky 

Which  the  wind  is  dearing ; 
Branched  with  corridors  sul^me. 

Flecked  with  winding  stsii*— 
Sadi  as  diildren  wish  to  oUmb, 

Following  their  own  prayers. 

Bring  a  shadow  green  and  still 

From  the  chestnut  forest. 
Bring  a  purple  from  the  hill. 

When  the  heat  is  sorest ; 
Spread  them  out  from  wall  to  waO, 

Carpet-wove  around — 
Whereapon  the  foot  shall  fidl 

In  li^t,  instead  of  sound. 

Bring  a  gray  doud  fitxn  the  east. 

Where  the  lark  is  singing. 
Something  of  the  song,  at  least, 

TJnIost  in  the  bringing . 
That  shall  be  a  morning  chair. 

Poet-dream  may  sit  in. 
When  it  leans  out  on  the  air, 

TJnrhymed  and  unwritten. 

Li  enuneraling  Mrs.  Browning's  oharaoteristios, 
we  guanoed  at  her  desenptive  talent,  and  her  eon- 
nuBid  over  wild  and  wttrd  imagery,  but  did  not 
paste  to  illustrate  either.  We  muat  bow  le- 
kctautly  close  our  quotations  from  her  minor 
poems,  with  a  few  short  passages  bearing  partiea* 
larly  upon  these  pdnts. 

The  three  Mowing  show  very  furlj  how  vaned 
is  her  numner  in  word-painting — the  first,  puieand 
statuesque ;  the  seeood,  rich  and  naeloduwB ;  the 
third,  freili  and  simple  as  if  dew^-drops  hung  npon 
the  lines,  and  a  spring  hreeze  rurtied  the  {MigOB : — 

Motionless  she  sat : 
Her  hair  had  fellen  l»y  its  weight 
On  each  side  of  her  smile,  and  l»f 
Very  bladdy  on  the  arm 
Where  the  baby  nestled  warm ; 
Pale  as  baby  carved  in  stone 
Seen  by  glimpses  of  the  mooo. 

Up  a  diffk  cathedral  aiale  : 
But,  through  the  storm,  no  moonheam  f^ 
Upon  the  child  of  Isabel-^ 
Perhaps  you  saw  it  by  the  ray  . 

Alone  of  her  still  sftiile. 

Onora,  Onora !  they  heard  her  not  coming-*' 
Not  a  step  on  the  grass,  not  a  voice  through  the  gloaming ! 
But  her  mother  looked  up,  and  she  stood  on  the  iloor 
Fair  and  still  as  the  moonlight  that  came  ihitn  bofore. 
And  a  smile  just  bfginiiag. 
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Ukwkm  her  Up»— but  U  dant  noi  aiMe 
lb  the  height  of  the  iqjstiea]  ipheict  of  her  lyet ; 
And  the  kcge  snuiiig  eyes,  neither  joyous  nor  sony, 
Sing  oa  Hke  the  ang^s  in  separate  glory. 

Between  doods  of  amber, 
lior  the  hair  droops  in  doodfe,  amber^Ioored,  tUl  stirred 
JjJogoM  by  the  gestore  that  comes  wiA  a  word; 
Whfle— O  soft  f — her  speaking  is  so  interwonnd 
or  tht  dia  aad  the  swwt,  *tis  a  twilight  of  Bomd, 

And  tets  thiM^  the  dMoabCT. 

little  Ellie  sita  alone 
'Mid  the  beeches  of  a  meadow. 

By  a  str«an.«ide  on  the  grass; 

Aad  the  trees  are  showeriog  down 
BonUas  of  their  leaves  in  shadow. 

On  her  shining  hair  and  hoe. 

She  has  thrown  her  bonnet  by ; 
And  her  feet  she  has  been  dipping 

In  the  shallow  water's  flow — 

Now  she  holds  them  nakedly 
In  her  hands  afl  sleek  and  dripping 

While  she  rocketh  to  and  fro.** 

Oar  poetess  seems  hardly  aware  of  her  power 
orer  the  sapcmatnral— rthe  sublimely  horrible — or 
at  least  she  uses  her  weird  gift  very  sparingly ;  and 
yet  we  doubt  if  in  those  writers  who  are  most 
femcd  for,  and  most  gloiy  in,  wild  and  gloomy 
creations,  a  more  strikingly  powerful  passage  than 
the  following  can  be  found,  of  the  same  length  :— 

I  bear  a  tow  of  wicked  kind,  a  vow  for  moumfnl  cause : 
I  Towed  it  deep,  I  vowed  it  strong  —  the  spirits  laughed 

applaue: 
»r  ^pMt  iraOed  ahmg  thephug  km  hnigkUr  Hie  a  breese, 

fneu. 

Here  again,  from  the  same  poem : — 

I  sate  an  night  beside  thee — 
The  gray  owl  on  the  ruined  wall  shut  both  his  eyes  to  hide 

thee; 
Aad  erer  he  ilapped  his  heavy  wing,  all  brokenly  and  weak, 
And  the  long  grass  waved  against  the  sky,  around  his  gasp- 

iiigbeak. 
I  Bate  beside  thee  all  tiie  night,  while  the  moonlight  \k$ 

fiiflom, 
S^ewm  roimd  w  Hie  a  dead  miMe  tiroud,  m  ghuUvfiag' 

neidttant, 
Attitfarai^aiev!^t,aBd  thiovgh  ^  hosh,  and  over  the 


We  heard,  Mde  the  heavealy  gale,  the  aageb  murmuring. 

^Thc  next  and  last  quotation  is  rather  of  a  dif- 
ferent character — the  whole  poem  from  which  it  is 
^•kcn  breathes  ayague  horror,  which,  mmgled  with 
^  deep  pathos,  is  very  remarkable : — 

«.  The  lady  doth  not  move. 

The  lady  doth  not  dream ; 
Tet  she  aeeth  her  shade  no  longer  laid 
In  rest  upon  the  stream  I 
It  shaketh  without  wind; 
It  parteth  from  the  tide ; 
It  standeth  npri^t  in  the  deft  moonlight. 
It  sttteth  at  her  side. 

Maigret,  Margret. 

It  trembled  oa  the  grass. 
With  a  low  shadowy  kughter; 
Toa  eodd  set  eaeh  bird  as  it  woke  and  stared 
Enough  the  shrivelled  fidiage  after. 


It  trembled  on  the  grass, 

Wit^  a  low  shadowy  laughter ; 
And  the  wind  did  toll,  as  a  passiog  soul 

Were  sped  by  chorch-bell  after : 

And  shadows  'stead  of  light, 

Fell  from  the  stars  above, 
In  flakes  of  darkness  on  her  fiwe 

Still  bright  with  trusting  love. 

Margret,  Maigret. 

.  Mrs.  Browning^s  last  publication,  **  Casa  Guidi 
Windows,"  was  penned  in  Florence,  at  that  memo- 
nible  epoch  when  hearts  such  as  the  Countess 
d'Assoli's  and  her  own,  throbbed  high  with  generous 
hopes  for  "  that  dust  of  iowns  and  temples  which 
makes  Italy."  The  first  part  records  her  enthu- 
siastic visions  of  a  future,  worthy  those  mighty 
dead  with  whose  grand  graves  the  land  is  sown; 
the  second  drops  from  exultant  prophecy  into  a 
lament,  which  again  brightens  into  hope  towards  its 
conclusion. 

Fine  as  the  poem  unquestionably  is,  from  its 
heartfelt  sincerity,  we  marvel  much  that  such 
earnestness  of  purpose  was  not  clothed  in  a  simpler 
and  therefore  more  forcible  form.  Its  intricacy  of 
thought,  and  obscurity  of  language,  are  a  perpetual 
strain  upon  the  reader ;  and  amidst  spattered  pas- 
sages cdf  great  riohnesa  (for  it  is  by  no  meana 
taUwaied  vrith  the  glorious  beauty  of  the  land), 
there  is  much  that  can  only  be  called  eloquent 
prose,  and  much  that  is  simply  sensible  prose 
broken  abruptly  into  irregular  verse. 

The  writer  of  "  Grovmed  and  Buried,"  might 
have  soared  as  high,  and  yet  given  us  her  pathos 
and  fire,  linked  hand  in  hand  with  melody ;  but  the 
metre  here  is  not  a  particularly  musical  one,  the 
versiCcation  is  loose,  the  rhymes  carelessly  carried 
from  one  canto  into  another.  The  specimen  fol- 
lowing should  give  our  poetess  a  wholesome  horror 
of  abruptly  breaking  into  the  meaning  of  her  lines 
and  terminating  them  with  "  toos/'  "buts," 
«fors,"&c,:— 

In  short,  with  all  the  dreams  of  dreamers  young. 
Before  their  heads  have  time  for  slipping  oif-— 

The  next  line  certainly  says,  **  Hope's  pillow  to 
the  ground  ;**  but  such  sudden  breaks  constantly 
recurring  are  not  elegant,  and  the  effect  in  this 
ease  is,  to  say  the  least,  peculiar. 

Here  is  another  instance,  almost  as  objection- 
able : — 

We  all  love  Itely.     Onr  liaiye 

The  darling  of  the  earth. 

However,  let  us  pass  over  these  minor  points, 
and  to  deal  generously  by  the  poem,  select  one  or 
two  of  its  most  striking  and  characteristic  passages. 
Here  we  have  the  picturesque  Italian  pppulace, 
pressing  through  the  streets  of  Florence  to  the 
Petti  Palace  :— 

The  very  windows,  up  from  door  to  roof. 
Flashed  out  a  rapture  of  bright  heads,  to  mend 
With  passionate  looks,  the  gestare^s  whirling  off        ' 
A  hurricane  of  leaves  I    Three  hours  did  end 

While  all  these  passed ;  and  ever  in  the  crowd. 
Bade  men,  unconscious  of  the  tears  that  kept 

Their  b^irda  moist, shouted;  and  some  lau£^ied  alond, 
And  none  asked  any  why  they  laughed  and  wept; 
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Friends  kiftied  each  other'i  cheeks, and  foes  long  vowed 
Did  it  more  wannly ;  two-month's  babies  leapt 

Right  upward  in  their  mothei^s  arms,  whose  black, 
Wide,  glittering  eyes,  looked  elsewhere ;  lovers  pressed 

Each  before  either,  neither  glancing  back ; 
And  peasant  maidens,  smoothly  *tired  and  tressed, 

Forgot  to  finger  on  their  throats  the  slack 
Great  pearl-strings ;  while  old  men  wonld  not  rest. 

Bat  pattered  with  their  staves  and  with  their  shoes 
Still  on  the  stones,  and  smiled  as  if  they  saw. 

And  here  a  yet  finer  picture  of  the  moody  Aostrian 
soldiers,  marching  in  an  ominoas  silence  through 
the  streets  of  the  unhappy  city : — 

Then  gazing,  I  beheld  the  long-drawn  street 

Live  oat,  from  end  to  end,  foil  in  the  son, 
With  Aostria's  thoniands.    Sword  and  bayonet. 

Horse,  foot,  aitilleiy, — cannons  rolling  on. 
Like  blind,  slow  storm-clouds,  gestant  with  the  heat 

Of  undeveloped  lightnings,  each  bestrode 
By  a  single  man,  dnst-white  from  head  to  heel. 

Indifferent  as  the  dreadful  thing  he  rode, 
Calm  as  a  sculptured  Fate,  and  terrible ! 

As  some  smooth  river  which  hath  overflowed 
Doth  slow  and  silent  down  its  current  wheel 

A  loosened  forest,  all  the  pines  erect — 
So,  swept,  in  mute  significance  of  storm. 

The  marshalled  thousands. 

None  will  deny  the  beauty  of  these  selections, 
albeit  we  cannot  help  a  little  grudging  the  force 
and  grandeur  which  is  expended  upon  the  dastardly 
tyrants  of  Italy — yet  strikingly  beautiful  they  are 
as  descriptive  passages,  and  though  we  would  not 
have  a  poem,  like  a  child's  picture  book,  made  up 
of  such  richly-hued  illustrations,  we  may  fairly 
regret  that  the  clear  and  yivid  power  wiUi  which 
Mrs.  Browning  thus  records  her  external  impres- 


sions, does  not  extend  to  the  exposition  of  her 
aspirations,  her  hopes  and  fears. 

As  in  everything  she  has  written,  the  warm  and 
honest  enthusiasm  which  pervades  every  line  of 
"  Casa  Guidi  Windows,"  is  one  of  its  principal 
charms,  and  justly,  indeed,  may  we  love  the  song- 
stress, whose  deep  sympathies,  whose  exquisite 
tenderness  and  heartfelt  sincerily,  make  us  forget 
not  only  her  occasional  defects,  but  even  for  the 
moment  her  mighty  genius,  and  bring  us  to  her 
feet  as  to  a  tender  and  loving  woman.  Who  so  fit 
as  she,  we  would  ask,  to  ohaunt  the  War-song  for 
which  we  are  waiting?  How  should  we  catch 
through  her  grand  and  swelling  tones  the  deep 
booming  of  &e  cannon,  and  the  tramp  of  the  men 
upon  that  red  eastern  soil — ^now  dash  into  the  fierce 
jaws  of  death  with  the  glorious  "  six  hundred  "  of 
Balaklava — and  with  what  mournful  pride,  what 
tearful  anguish,  bend  over  the  deserted  battle-fields, 
heavy  with  their  awful  spoil.  8he  has  sung  of 
past  glories,  she  has  even  lifted  her  voice  in  re- 
proach, and  when  our  fallen  foe  "died  of  our 
mercies  mid  the  desert  seas,"  she  told  ''her 
EngUmd"  that— 

It  was  not  well,  it  was  not  well. 
Nor  tuneful  with  thy  lofty  chaunted  part. 
Among  the  Oceanides. 

Let  her  now,  when,  beneath  a  woman's  sway,  we 
have  once  more  stood  up  among  the  nations,  and 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  truth,  and  right,  sent 
forth  our  war-cry — let  her  now  tune  her  mighty 
lyre  anew,  and  sing  us  a  paen  of  victory. 


THE  OVEBLAND  TBIP  ¥BX)M   BOMBAY  TO  LONDON. 
Bt  OiTB  WHO  HIS  Lately  Febyobmzd  thi  Jottenst. 


Although — (as  the  books  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Ck>mpany  will  bear  vritness) — so  many 
hundreds  of  our  fellow  countrymen  find  their  way 
every  year  by  the  Overland  route  to  India,  I  have 
never  yet  seen  a  practical  account  of  the  trip,  or  one 
calculated  to  help  the  traveller  with  every-day  com- 
mon-place information  respecting  the  great  ease 
and  comfort  with  which  the  journey  is  now  per- 
formed. To  supply  this  want  I  now  offer  a  plain 
unvarnished  tale  of  the  way  in  which,  some  twelve 
months  ago,  I  reached  London  in  thirty  days  from 
the  time  I  left  Bombay. 

It  is  now  about  a  year  since,  after  a  prolonged 
sojourn  of  sixteen  years  in  India,  I  found  myself  on 
board  the  steamer  bound  to  Aden  and  Suez,  and 
fairly  on  my  way  by  the  Overhmd  route  to  England. 
The  vessel  in  which  I  performed  this,  the  first  part 
of  my  long  but  tolerably  rapid  journey,  was  the 
Yicloria,  one  'of  the  East  India  Company's  steam- 
packets,  destined  twice  a  month  to  oonvey  the 
Overland  mail  and  passengers  from  Bombay  tb 


Egypt.  Besides  a  heavy  mail  from  all  parts  of  Lidia, 
amounting  to  some  two  hundred  wooden  and  iron 
boxes,  we  had  upwards  of  fifty  first-class  passen- 
gers, which  in  a  vessel  of  seven  hundred  tons,  wiUi 
very  little  accommodation  in  the  way  of  cabins, 
caiised  no  snudl  amount  of  inconvenience.  Li  hat, 
of  these  latter  there  were  barely  enough  for  the 
ladies  on  board,  so  that  every  bachelor  passenger 
had  not  only  to  sleep,  but  also  to  wash  and  dress, 
on  deck,  the  whole  way  to  Suez.  The  sum  eaoh. 
of  us  paid  for  this  first-class  and  most  uncomfort- 
able deck  passage,  was  600  rupees,  or  50/.  When 
compared  with  even  the  tables  on  board  the  worst 
fed  and  found  American  liners,  the  fare  in  the 
Victoria  was  wretched  in  the  extreme.  Of  the 
accommodation,  we,  the  single  gentlemen  amongst 
the  passengers,  had  but  a  seat  at  the  cuddy  table 
during  meal  hours,  the  privilege  of  writing,  reading, 
or  talking  in  the  said  cuddy  at  other  times,  a^ 
the  advantage  of  being  allow^  to  spread  our  mat- 
tresses on  deck  from  nine  p,m«  until  the  first  pe^ 
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of  dawD.  As  to  beds,  bed  linen,  ioweb,  wash-band- 
basins,  or  snch  like,  not  a  single  article  was  found 
US.  Every  thing  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
sleeping  and  dressing,  each  passenger  had  to  pur- 
chase for  himself  before  leaving  Bombay.  Taking 
this  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
our  eating  and  drinking  was  of  the  most  ordinary 
description — that  we  were  not  allowed  even  a  glass 
of  wine  except  at  certain  stated  hours,  and  that 
any  refreshment  on  deck,  such  as  a  glass  of  grog 
with  a  cigar,  was  decbured  to  be  "against  rules," 
the  charge  of  50/.  for  a  passage  averaging  less  than 
fourteen  days,  certainly  struck  me  as  being  most 
exorbitant. 

But,  cheap  or  dear,  we  had  to  grin  and  bear  it. 
Twelve  months  ago  the  East  India  Company's 
steamers  had  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  journey 
between  Bombay  and  Suez,  and  like  all  other 
holders  of  monopolies,  they  made  the  most  of  their 
advantage.  The  captains  of  these  steamers  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  feeding  of  their 
passengers.  A  native  contractor  undertakes  to  do 
it^  and  receives  from  the  local  government  300 
rupees^  or  30/.,  for  every  first  class  passenger  who 
goes  between  Egypt  and  India.  What  be^mes  of 
the  balance  of  20/.  I  could  never  learn,  unless  it  is 
put  down  in  Leadenhall-street  to  what  merchants 
call  ''profit  and  loss." 

The  description  of  a  day  spent  on  board  ship  is 
a  tale  so  old  as  not  to  bear  repetition.  On  board 
the  Victoria,  however,  there  was  something  so  hope- 
lesslj  uncomfortable  from  the  moment  we  got — 
not  out  of  bed,  but — off  our  beds  on  the  deck, 
until  we  "  turned  in "  again  for  the  night,  that  I 
would  fain  endeavour  to  depict  our  misery.  Nor, 
for  that  matter,  did  our  wretchedness  cease  when 
our  slumbers  began,  as  the  reader  shall  presently 
bear.  And  yet  of  the  thirty  or  forty  unfortunates 
who  endured  this  amount  of  physical  and  moral 
misery  for  fifteen  days,  I  don't  think  there  was 
one  who  did  not  make  light  of  his  troubles ;  nor 
was  there  much  grumbling  heard,  beyond  that 
quantity  which  every  true  Anglo-Saxon  thinks  him- 
self privileged  to  express  at  idl  seasons. 

I  said  that  our  day  began  at  dawn,  but  I  am 
wrong ;  it  began  half  an  hour  before.  The  first 
sounds  heard  were  from  th^  different  nativestewards, 
doing  their  best  to  awaken  the  gentlemen  sleeping 
on  deck.  Each  steward  had  so  many  passengers 
allotted  to  his  care,  and  the  first  duty  of  the  day 
was  to  call  up  and  dear  away  the  beds  belonging  to 
these,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  decks  being  washed 
down.  If  a  steward  called  one  of  his  temporary 
masters  but  &¥&  minutes  too  early,  the  abuse 
heaped  upon  him  by  the  sleepy  passenger  was  quite 
a  caution.  On  the  other  hand,  if  every  bed  was 
not  cleared  away  by  the  first  peep  of  dawn,  so  as 
to  allow  of  the  process  of  holy-stoning  the  decks 
being  commenced  at  once,  the  officer  of  the  watch 
was  down  upon  the  unfortunate  native,  and  although 
the  hognage  used  was  a  trifle  less  harsh,  the  punish- 
ment which  followed  was  a  good  deal  more  certain. 

But  let  me  here  digress  to  pay  a  passing  but 


well  merited  compliment  to  the  officers  of  the 
Victoria.  From  the  captain  to  the  purser  a  more 
obliging  set  of  gentlemen  I  never  came  across,  and 
for  no  portion  of  the  uncomfortable  arrangements  on 
board  were  they  in  any  way  responsible. 

To  return  to  our  awakened  passengers.  What 
would  Boyle,  Hablot  Browne,  or  any  other  man 
gifted  with  the  power  to  use  his  pencD,  have  given 
for  one  morning  on  board  the  Victoria !  To  behold 
the  forty  sleepy,  yawning,  grumbling  human  beings, 
all  made  to  vacate  their  beds  at  the  same  time,  and 
without  the  smallest  allowance  being  made  for 
whether  they  had  spent  the  night  well  or  ill,  would 
have  struck  pity  into  the  heart  of  the  most  deter- 
mined misanthrope.  Without  being  more  effeminate 
than  most  men,  I  have  certain  prejudices  regarding 
my  personal  comforts  which,  from  childhood  up- 
wards, have  stuck  by  me.  One  of  those  prejudices 
is  a  decided  partiality  for  taking  off  my  clothes 
when  I  go  to  bed,  and,  more  particularly,  divesting 
myself  of  that  garment  which  is  considered  peculiar 
to  the  male  sex.  But  on  board  the  Victoria,  this 
prepossession  in  favour  of  a  time-honoured  custom, 
had  to  be  utterly  disregarded.  We  used  to  dress, 
not  to  undress,  before  going  to  rest ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  when  daylight  fairly  broke 
upon  us,  a  more  extraordinary  collection  of  human 
beings  was  seldom  seen  in  any  part  of  the  known 
world.  As  an  example,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
delineate  my  own  night  costume — which,  by  the 
way,  was  one  of  the  least  remarkable  for  its  eccen- 
tricity of  any  in  the  steamer.  Not  being  un  homme 
a  bomtef  de  cofon,  1  had  not  such  a  thing  as  a 
nightcap  in  my  possession,  and  so  an  old  military 
forage-cap  had  to  do  duty  in  its  place.  All  up  the 
Red  Sea,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  way  from  Bombay 
to  Suez,  the  night  dews  are  so  heavy  that  a  covering 
on  the  head  is  indispensable  for  those  who  sleep  in 
the  open  air.  Proceeding  downwards  from  the 
head,  my  night  dress  consisted  of  an  old  flannel 
cricketting  jacket,  a  pair  of  red  silk  Turkish  drawers 
— which  were  easy  and  light,  although  protective 
agamst  the  night  air  and  dew,  and  a  pair  of  long 
gray  worsted  stockings— not  socks — pulled  up  over 
the  sleeping  drawers  a  la  mode  of  jack-boots.  The 
latter  item  of  costume  I  adopted  to  prevent  suf- 
fering from  cold  in  the  feet,  as  it  was  impos- 
sible to  keep  anything  in  the  shape  of  bed  clothes 
upon  one  durmg  the  night.  When  a  pair  of  heavy 
India  slippers  were  added  to  tliis,  my  costume  for 
the  night  I  considered  complete.  In  the  dark 
these  eccentricities  of  dress  were  not  observable ; 
but  when  morning  came,  the  scene  of  some  four 
dozen  individuals,  all  equally  singular  iu  their 
habiliments,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  somewhat 
curious. 

But  we  had  little  time  to  think  about  personal 
appearance  at  waking-up  time  each  morning  on 
board  the  Victoria.  To  get  through  something 
like  a  cleansing  toilet  upon  an  open  deck,  with 
fifty  companions  employed  in  the  same  process,  and 
all  mixed  up  witii  the  sailors  washing  the  decks, 
was  something  very  different  from  the  same  opera- 
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tion  performed  under  leas  trying  Guonmstttnoee. 
First,  tbere  was  the  attempt  at  bathing;  which, 
although  pleasant,  was  oertainlj  primitive.  The 
way  we  performed  our  ablutions  was  simply  by 
going  to  the  fore-part  of  the  vessel,  and  there,  in 
Adam-like  costume,  having  buckets  upon  buckets 
of  salt  water  dashed  over  us.  This  done,  each 
returned  to  the  quarterdeck  to  dress,  and  what 
with  having  to  unpack  trunks  or  carpet-bags  for 
every  article  wanted,  having  to  go  through  the 
misery  of  shaving  with  tepid  water,  washing  faee, 
hands,  and  teeth  in  the  regulated  allowance — a 
couple  of  pints — of  fresh  water,  and  being  ioter- 
rupted  every  two  mmutes  by  the  sailors  at  work, 
and  having  as  often  to  move  and  take  up  a  fresh 
position  in  which  to  continue  the  attempt  at  what 
housemaids  call  "  deaning  oneself/'  made  the  pro- 
cess of  dressing — not  only  far  f^m  pleasant,  but 
most  difficult,  either  to  bring  to  a  satisfactory  or  a 
timely  conclusion.  The  lady  passengers,  reiy 
wisely  and  rery  properly,  never  made  their  appear- 
ance on  deck  before  half-past  seven;  and  even  at 
that  comparatively  late  hour,  there  were  always 
two  or  three  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  still  in  a 
state  of  braces  and  shirt-sleeves — not  being  abb 
to  accomplish  the  adorning  of  the  outward  man 
within  the  given  time. 

At  eight  o'clock  breakfast  was  announced,  and 
at  it  all  our  misfortunes  were  for  a  time  forgotten. 
Not  that  the  table  was  well  kept ;  far  from  it. 
Eor  some  years  past  the  feeding  of  the  passengers 
on  board  these  vessels  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  commanders  by  the  government,  and 
made  over  to  native  contractors,  whose  object  is  of 
course  to  make  as  much  money  as  possible  out  of 
the  job.  A  sea  i^petite,  and  the  joyous  thought 
of  being  on  the  way  to  England,  will  make  even 
indifferent  food  appear  tderabb ;  but  on  board  the 
Victoria  even  these  sests  did  not  suffice  to  prevent 
the  often  recurring  thought, "  What  have  I  paid  my 
50/.  for  ?"  arising  in  the  mind  of  every  individual 
amongst  us. 

Bi^akfast  over,  the  usual  lounging  forenoon  of 
ship-board  was  got  through  somehow.  The  morn- 
ing cigar  was  smoked,  and  an  attempt  at  reading 
made  by  most  of  the  passengers.  Of  books  there 
were  few  to  be  found  in  the  Victoria,  and  those 
fow  were  mostly  such  as  had  been  read  again  and 
again  by  us  all.  Happy  was  the  man  who  could 
call  himself  the  owner  of  a  volume  of  **  Household 
Words,"  or  of  any  other  miscellany  with  plenty  of 
reading  in  it ;  and  much  was  the  interest  made,  by 
even  his  casual  acquaintances  amongst  the  passen- 
gers, to  obtain  the  loan  of  the  bode  after  others 
had  read  it. 

Eespecting  the  heat  we  experienced  during  the 
seven  days  trip  between  Bombay  and  Aden,  I  shall 
say  nothing,  for  great  as  it  was,  what  we  endured 
between  the  latter  place  and  Suez,  threw  all  former 
annoyances  completely  into  the  shade.  As  to  Aden 
itself,  I  can  hardly  imagine  in  this,  or  any  other 
world,  a  much  warmer  place.  We  anrived  there 
two  hours  after  midnight,  on  the  seveath  night 


after  leamg  Bombay,  and  had  to  bundle  on  shone 
instanter,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  steamer  taking  ia 
her  provision  of  coals.  So  constructed  are  the 
Honourable  East  India  Compan/s  paekets,  that  it 
is  requisite  whilst  they  are  coaiii^^  to  shut  up  every 
cranny  by  which  the  black  dust  can  enter,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  no  food  is  cooked  on  board 
whilst  the  disagreeable  operatbn  is  being  carried 
on,  so  that,  however  unwilling  to  waste  money  in  a 
day's  sojourn  at  the  most  expensive  and  unomnfwt- 
able  inn — with  one  exception,  vis.,  Sheppard's,  at 
Cairo — in  the  known  world,  passengers  are  obliged 
to  land,  and  continue  on  shore  so  lo^  as  the  vessel 
remains  at  Aden.* 

As  there  can  hardly  be  plearare  unmixed  with 
plain,  so  annoyance  of  all  kinds  ib  gmierally  accom- 
panied with  more  or  less  comfort.  Aden  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule,  for  the  misery  which  unfortu- 
nate travellers  to  and  from  India  have  to  undergo 
in  that  fiery  furnace,  is  much  alleviated  with  the 
r^ection  that  it  is  a  thought  for  self-c(mgratulation 
one's  bt  is  not  cast  in  this  place.  There  is  not 
much  to  see;,  but  tbere  is  a  great  deal  to  wonder 
at  in  the  ''Gibraltar  of  the  East,"  as  Adon  has 
been  often  called ;  and  not  the  kast  matter  of 
astonishment  to  me  was,  how  the  mere  handful  of 
troopa  which  formed  the  garrison  would  ever 
manage  to  defend  the  place  against  an  enemy. 
But  not  b^ng  one  of  the  peace  party,  I  shall  leave 
the  Eussians  to  find  out  for  themselves  wherein  is 
the  weakness  of  this  modem  marvel  of  forlificfttioos. 

My  first  impressions  of  Aden  were  certainly  not 
favourable,  so  far  as  personal  comforts  are  con- 
cerned. After  a  seven  days'  bathing  in  salt  water, 
the  prospect  of  a  good  wash,  in  firash*  hot  water, 
was  a  pleasing  anticipation ;  but,  alas,  how  soon  to 
be  dissipated!  The  moment  we  reached  the  hotel, 
several  of  ua  ordered  hot  baths  to  be  prepared 
forthwith,  myself  amongst  the  number.  After 
waiting  about  two  hours  and  a-half,  these  luxuries 
were  announced  to  be  ready.  We  had  to  cross  a 
sort  of  half  yard  half  garden,  where  were  a  number 
of  small  cells,  made  cf  reeis  and  mats,  in  each  of 
which  was  a  wooden  bathing-tub,  much  the  saafts 
as  is  used  by  most  individuala  ia  India.  To  lock 
the  door  of  the  diminutive  diamber,  opea  out  the 
carpet-bag  I  had  brought  from  the  Victoria,  aeiae 
a  piece  of  "  Brown  Windsor,"  strip  myself,  and 
plunge  into  the  bath,  was  the  work  of  an  instant. 
"At  any  rate,  I'll  have  one  good  wash  between 
Bombay  and  Suez,"  was  my  reflection.  Hardly 
had  I  commenced  operations,  when  I  found  iitt 
soiH»  would  not  laUier.  In  a  horrible  state  of  mind 
I  taated  the  water,  and  found  it  so  very  braokiah 
as  to  be  but  one  remove  from  salt.  In  fsct,  w«ra 
it  not  for  the  honour  of  the  thing,  I  might  as  wiell 
have  been  taking  my  M  accustomed  Imth  on  the 
deck  of  the  Victoria,  when  the  crew  were  washing 
decks  in  the  morning.  I  tried  to  console  myadf 
with  the  reflection  that  hot  water  was  more  clean- 
sing than  cold,  and  thought  I  woukl  have  a  good 
splash  in  the  water  for  my  BKmey*  For  this  purpose 
I  sat  down,  but,  horrible  to  relate,  found  I  could 
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ftMed,  Mid  was  ttill  ao  adhosiye  in  its  properties, 
that  it  was  with  eonsiderable  difficulty  I  oodd 
detach  myself  from  its  embrace,  and  only  then  by 
bearing  about  my  person  the  marks  of  white  paint. 
let,  £ov  this  bath  I  had  to  pay  the  moderate  sum 
»       of  four  rupees — eight  shillings  sterling  of  English 


Tlus  attempt  at  bathifig  over,  I  started  with  a 
Ittge  party  of  the  passengers  to  see  the  wonders  of 
AdoL  The  eamp,  or  cantonment,  is  situated  about 
three  >mte  from  the  landing-place,  and  for  the 
transit  there  are  numbers  of  ponies  waiting  to  be 
hired.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  these  quadrupeds 
or  thmr  biped  owners  are  the  more  extraordinary 
vfummtioB  of  nature's  handy-work ;  but  I  incline 
to  daeide  4n  CaYOur  of  the  ktter.  They  are  all 
latifes  of  the  Soomalie  county,  situate  upon  the  east 
eoast  of  Africa*  opposite  Aden,  and  though  as  dark  in 
ooDipleKioii  as  their  brethren  of  the  west  of  that 
ooatbMDti,  their  features  are  more  like  those  of  Euro- 
peaBs»  bebg  straight  and  regdar.  Beards  they  ap- 
pear to  have  mme,  but,  as  if  to  make  ammids  for  the 
defcrieniy,  their  heads  are  adorned  with  the  most 
wQBderfdlly  kng  hair  ever  seen.  In  texture  this 
is  mneh  like  rery  coarse  long  wool,  and,  with  curious 
taster  is  generally  dyed  either  a  briek-dust  yellow  or 
bright  nd  colo«r.  This  is  effected  by  a  mixture 
of  eli^  asd  water,  and  the  effect  produced  is  much 
the  same  as  if  the  individual  had  forgot  to  brush, 
eoirii,  or  otiierwise  dean  his  hair  during  the  term 
of  his  Bstud  life.  The  pcmies  these  strange-look- 
ing benigs  have  for  hire,  seem  to  be  of  adiminutive 
Bnb  or  Arab  race.  Although  thin,  dirty,  and 
unfed,  with  saddles  and  bridles  large  enou^  for 
fd-«sed  horses*  these  animals  show  no  little  blood, 
and  eaa  go  ak»g  at  a  pace  which  wodd  astonish 
niai:^  a  wdi-brad,  well-cared-for  English  hunter. 
There  being  somewhere  about  five  times  the  num- 
ber ol  poniea  for  hire  that  there  were  persons  to 
hire  them,  the  hustling  of  their  Soomalie  owners 
sforssaid  to  obtain  customers,  was  not  trifling.  As 
isaal,  wkerevor  Englishmen  have  been  they  have 
tasght  the  natives  how  to  swear  and  curse.  The 
oaths  I  hoard  uttend  in  pUun^eounded  English  on 
that  ■iotiiia&  and  used  by  three-quarter  savages, 
vho  undsi  stood  not  another  word  of  our  language, 
vouU  have  astonished  a  London  omnibus  driver. 
MountodiqMm  one  of  these  ponies,  and  aecompanied 
by  its  rsd'haired  attendant,  I  started  upon  a  tour 
ef  mapeetioa  round  Aden,  and  visited  that  wonder- 
laleAxi  of  military  engmeering,  called  the  Turkish 
WsU.  Aden  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  East 
India  Oonpsoy  some  fourteen  years  ago,  and,  until 
T«y  lately,  the  Arab  tribes  in  the  vimdty  have  been 
doing  tibrar  utmost  to  recover  it.  To  fcfftify  the 
plaee  ea  the  hnd  side  the  Turkish  wall,  of  iHiiehl 
Bake  moitaon,  wasbdlt ;  aadeertaidy,  if  anything 
eoald  ke^  out  an  enemy,  it  wodd  be  this  fortifi- 
e^iieo,  with  stout  ]&iglish  hearts  and  hands  behind, 
vieiduig  good  muskets,  pointing  big  guns,  or 
otherwise  using  the  weapons  of  war. 

I  have  said  that  the  camp  at  Aden  is  hot;  but  I 


ody  use  that  word  as  having  no  stronger  one  to 
express  my  meaning.  Imagine  a  stable  bucket, 
made  of  rod:  instead  of  wood;  the  bottom  part  inside 
being  the  site  where  the  barracks,  officers'  houses, 
bazaars,  and  such  like,  are  situated,  while  the  sides 
must  do  duty  for  the  inaccessible  high  hills  of  rock, 
without  a  single  particle  of  verdure  upon  them. 
These  hills  must  have  got  well  heated  through  a 
few  hundred  years  after  the  deluge,  and  have  cer** 
taidy  never  had  time  to  cool  since.  It  was  well 
over  in  the  month  of  November  when  I  visited  Aden, 
and  still  the  heat  was  bx  greater  than  I  ever  ex- 
perienced anywhere  in  Lidia,  dthough  I  had 
visited  most  parts  of  that  continent  during  my 
sojourn  of  sixteen  years  in  the  East. 

After  seeing  what  we  codd  of  the  place,  a  return 
to  the  hotel  was  decided  upon  by  the  party.  Then 
came  breakfast,  the  horrible  discomfort  of  which  I 
have  not  yet  forgotten.  A  siesta  upon  a  couch 
brought  us  to  the  time  decided  upon  for  an  early 
dinner,  as  the  captain  of  the  Victoria  had  warned 
us  to  be  on  board  by  four  p.m.  The  dinner  was, 
like  the  breakfast,  served  in  a  common  room,  and 
all  the  passengers  staying  at  the  hotd — many  had 
put  up  for  the  day  wiUi  various  friends  in  the  camp 
— took  these  meab  together.  It  was  hard  to  say 
whieh  was  worst,  the  breakfast,  the  dinner,  the 
tea,  the  coffee,  Ihe  pale  ale,  or  the  claret ;  and  the 
bill  of  each  individud  amongst  us  was  a  trifle 
higher  than  if  he  or  she  had  sojourned  a  day  at  the 
Clarendkm  or  Mivart's.  However,  a  party  of  Eng- 
lishmen, whose  faces  are  turned  homewards  after 
years  of  prdonged  Indian  banishment,  are  somewhat 
difficdt  to  put  in  bad  humour ;  so  even  the  hotd 
bills  at  Aden  did  not  annoy  us  beyond  the  moment. 
By  sunset  we  were  all  on  board  Ihe  Victoria  again, 
a^  steaming  up  the  Bed  Sea.  On  through  the 
straits  of  Babehnandel,  and  dong  the  coast  of 
Arabia  we  went,  sighUng  the  latter  very  often,  dis- 
tinctly seeing  the  town  of  Jedda,  the  nearest  port 
to  Mecca,  imd  passing  many  small  native  craft 
bringing  pilgrims  away  from  the  Holy  Shrine — ihis 
being  the  season  when  most  of  them  return  home 
after  performing  the  "Hadj,"  or  pilgrimage  to  the 
tomb  oi  their  prophet. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  passengers  on 
board  the  Victoria,  and  for  more  than  one  very 
good  reason.  We  nearly  all  came  from  the  same 
pkoe,  Bombay,  and  Indian  communities  are  so  very 
limited  in  numbers  that  the  members  of  each  know 
more  or  less  of  one  another.  Ours  was  not  a 
particularly  amusing  party;  but  it  was  one 
that  managed  somehow  to  get  on  amongst  eadi 
other  well  enough,  and,  during  the  whole  time, 
I  do  not  think  a  disagreeable  ocpunrence  took 
pboe;  nor  were  there  any  quarrels  or  misun- 
derstandings amongst  us  whilst  we  were  to- 
gether. Let  those  who  like  to  make  Anglo- 
Indians  and  their  peculiarities  th^subject  of  ridicde 
do  so ;  I  have  lived  too  long  amongst  them,  and 
know  their  worth  and  warmth  of  heart  too  well 
to  think  otherwise  than  with  the  greatest  kindness 
respecting  them. 
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Seven  days  steaming  from  Aden  brought  ns  to 
Suez.  Here  the  home-bound  passenger  really 
begins  to  think  that  he  is  on  his  way  to  England. 
Here,  too,  commences  almost  the  only  ''  OTerland" 
portion  of  this  "  overland*  *  journey.  The  day  before 
our  arrival  at  Suez,  the  purser  of  the  Victoria  began 
to  parcel  off  all  the  passengers  into  lots  of  six»  as 
each  van  used  to  cross  the  desert  from  Suez  to 
Cairo  holds  that  number;  and  the  transit  agent 
at  the  former  place  requests  that  all  arrangements 
may  be  made  before  the  arrival  of  the  steamer,  so 
that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  starting  the  vans  on 
their  way.  The  passengers  first  agree  amongst 
themselves  who  each  is  to  go  with.  Thus,  a  gen- 
tleman, with  his  wife,  servant  maid,  and  two  or 
three  children,  form  the  complement  for  one  van ; 
whibt  half-a-dozen  jovial  bachelors  agree  to  go 
together  in  another.  This  done,  the  various  parties 
draw  lots  which  van  they  shall  occupy,  so  that 
once  at  Suez,  they  have  but  to  take  their  places 
and  be  off. 

We  arrived  at  Suez  a  little  before  daylight  on 
the  sixteenth  day  after  leaving  Bombay.  Owing 
to  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  even  so  small  a 
steamer  as  the  Victoria  had  to  anchor  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  landing-place.  A  small 
steamer  belonging  to  the  transit  company  was  soon 
alongside,  and  brought  on  board  the  English  Con- 
sular Agent  and  other  officials  connected  with  the 
place.  These  gentlemen  were  soon  surrounded 
and  pestered  with  more  questions  than  they  could 
answer  about  the  news  from  the  seat  of  war.  Here 
it  was  that  we  first  heard  of  the  battle  of  the  Alma, 
although  not  a  newspaper  of  any  kind  was  to  be  had 
for  love  or  money  in  Suez. 

The  small  steamer  took  all  the  passengers  off 
the  Victoria,  together  with  all  theirluggage  (which 
was  not  inconsiderable),  and  all  the  Overland 
mail  (consisting  of  some  two  hundred  large  and 
small,  iron  and  wooden,  boxes),  and  conveyed  us  on 
shore.  The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  rush  to  the 
transit  office,  and  forthwith  book  ourselves  for  the 
trip  through  Egypt.  The  sum  for  each  individual 
is  10/.  in  English  money.  This  includes  the  ninety 
miles  transit  througU  the  desert  to  Cairo,  with  three 
good  meals  at  the  different  stations  on  the  road, 
besides  the  passage  down  the  Nile  in  steamers  to 
Atvee,  two  meals  whilst  on  board  the  same,  and 
railway  from  Atvee  to  Alexandria.  A  very  liberal 
allowance  of  baggage  for  each  passenger  is  conveyed 
free. 

Having  paid  our  transit  money,  eaten  a  hearty 
breakfast  at  the  hotel,  and  changed  for  English 
money  what  remained  of  our  Indian  rupees,  we 
took  leave  of  the  captain  of  the  Victoria,  who 
had  accompanied  us  on  shore,  and  started  off  in 
our  vans  across  the  desert.  As  the  number  of 
horses  at  the  various  stations  in  the  desert  are 
necessarily  limited  on  account  of  the  great  expense 
of  bringing  water  to  each  phice,  these  vans  only 
leave  Suez  in  batches  of  six  at  a  time,  the  others 
following  at  intervals  of  three  hours.  The  vehicle 
to  which  I  was  told  off>  stood  number  three  on  the 


Ust,  so  that  I  started  with  the  first  lot.    Each  van 
is  something  like  a  small  omnibus  in  shape,  but 
hung  upon  two  high  wheels.     The  door  is  beliind, 
the  six  passengers  sit  three  and  three  on  each  side, 
whilst  the  driver  sits  upon  a  little  box  in  front. 
Each  van  is  drawn  by  two  mules  abreast  as  wheelers, 
and  two  horses — or  ponies — in  front  as  leaders ; 
the  pace  throughout  is  a  smart  hand  gallop.     With 
each  detachment  of  six  vass,  rides  a  sort  of  oourier, 
who  is  responsible  to  the  transit  company  that  every 
person  and  every  carriage  gets  safe  across  the  desert. 
When  anything  goes  wrong  so  as  to  cause  a  stop- 
page on  the  part  of  one  van,  the  other  five  are 
obliged  to  pull  up  until  the  damage  is  rectified. 
The  trains  of  horses  and  mules  are  changed  eveiy 
eight  miles,  and  very  Uttle  delay  takes  i^ace  at  each 
post  house.    Throughout  the  trip  nothing  can  be 
better  than  the  way  everything  is  managed.    After 
four  hours  of  the  journey,  we  arrived  at  what  is 
called  the  first  station.     Here  a  halt  of  half  an 
hour  takes  place,  and  a  capital  meal — ^a  sort  of  cold 
lunch  with  tea  and  coffee — ^was  ready  for  us  to  sit 
down  to  on  arrival     As  I  mentioned  before,  this 
refreshment  is  included  in  the  transit  money ;  beer 
and  wine  of  excellent  quality  and  at  moderate  rates 
are  to  be  had,  but  are  paid  for  extra.     At  eaeh 
halting  station  there  are  a  dozen  or  so  of  small 
bedrooms  where  ladies,  children,  or  invalids,  may 
repose  and  have  their  meab.     After  a  halt  of  a 
liberal  half  hour  at  the  first  station  we  started  off 
again,  and  at  the  end  of  another  four  hours  came 
to  the  second  halting  station.     Here  an  excellent 
hot  dinner  was  ready  on  the  table,  two  hours  being 
allowed  to  consume  it,  sn\oke  our  cigars,  and  take 
a  stroll  in  the  nei^bourhood.     This  building  is 
superior  to  the  other  station  houses,  and  reminds 
me  almost  of  a  Grerman  roadside  inn,  in  the  old 
posting  days,  when  railways  were  unknown  on  the 
continent.     After   dinner  we  ventured  to    take 
a  walk,  and  for  the  first  time  I  experienced  that 
lightness  of  air  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  desert, 
and  of  which  I  had  often  heard.    The  very  act  of 
drawing  breath  seems  to  be  a  pleasure,  and  one's 
spirits  appear  to  rise  in  proportion  to  the  ease  given 
to  the  lungs.     This  is  more  or  less  the  case  all 
through  Upper  Egypt,  but  more  particuhurljf  so 
in  the  deser^  and  one  or  two  consumptive  patients 
whom  I  met  at  Cairo,  told  me  that  they  never  ex- 
perienced such  relief  in  any  country,  as  since  their 
arrival  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.    If  ever  I  cm 
afford  the  time  and  money,  I  shall  most  assuredly 
take  the  steamer  from  Southampton  to  Alexandria, 
thence  proced  up  the  Nile  to  Cairo,  and  from  that 
place  take  my  departure  for  the  middle  station  in 
the  great  desert,  and  there  sojourn  during  the 
better  part  of  a  month.     Let  some  of  my  used-up 
readers  try  the  pkn  next  long  vacation,  and  I  feel 
certain  they  will  derive  benefit  therefirom.     In  my 
huiiible  opinion  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
which  will  repay  a  traveller  the  trouble  he  takes  in 
reaching  it  better  than  the  various  districts  of 
Egypt  which  are  within  reach  of  Cairo.     But  to 
return  to  our  transit  across  the  desert. 
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Fcmr  hours  of  rapid  travelling  from  the  centre 
ludting  house  brought  us  to  the  last  station.  All 
throughout  the  desert  the  road  is  as  flat  as  a 
billiard  table,  and  is  simply  cleared  of  stones,  so  as 
to  mark  clearly  on  each  side  its  separation  from  the 
surrounding  wilderness.  Every  few  miles  from 
&ies  to  Curo,  there  is  erected  upon  a  piUar  one 
of  the  old  fashioned  semaphore  tcdegraphs,  so  that 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  steamers — the  number 
of  vans  and  passengers,  the  time  horses  should  be 
ready  at  the  various  stations — are  made  known 
ibrougfaout  the  line. 

At  the  last  station  we  found  a  third  excellent 
meal  ready,  and  after  half  an  hour's  halt  we  started 
off  again.  Cairo  was  reached  in  about  four  hours, 
making  altogether  sixteen  hours,  exclusive  of  halts, 
which  we  had  taken  from  Suez  to  the  capital  of 

At  Cairo  we  were  delayed  two  days,  in  order  to 
wait  for  the  passengers  from  Calcutta,  who  had 
not  arrived  at  Suez.     As  a  matter  of  course,  we 
emf^yed  the  time  in  "  doing"  the  Pyramids,  the 
Turki^  baths,  the.  bazaars,  as  well  as  purchasing 
pipes  and  tobacco.     In  these  days   of  universal 
tiBve],  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  describe 
any   of  these — to  all  persons  who  have  visited 
Constantinople  or  Smyrna — so  well-known  scenes. 
My  naarrative  is  for  traveUers,  and  to  them  I  there- 
lore  addren  myself.    And  first,  as  regards  Cairo, 
I  would  strongly  advise  them  to  avoid  Sheppard's 
Uoiel,  where  prices  are  very  high,  the  table  very 
bad,  and  where  of  attendance  there  is  none  what- 
ever.     Nex%  I  would  strongly  recommend  all 
sportamen  to  bring  a  gun  with  them  ;  for  a  better 
diay'a  mipe  shooting  than  I  got  within  five  miles  of 
Cure  is  rarely  to  be  met  with.     Lastly,  let  them 
rait  the  bazaars  as  much  as  they  please,  but  let 
them  beware  of  purchasing  much  tobacco  or  many 
pipes^  for  these  are  to  be  bought  both  better  and 
ebeaper  in  London  than  in  Egypt,  and  should  they 
afterwards  decide  upon  proceeding  home  by  way 
of  either  France  or  Trieste,  they  will  find  the 
possession  of  the  tobacco  a  constant  source  of 
expense  and  aimoyance  to  them  at  every  Custom- 
house.    Cairo  is  an  extremely  curious  town.     In 
it  and  its  vicinity  a  fortnight  might  be  passed  roost 
pleasantly ;  but  my  task  is  to  bring  the  reader  by 
the  Overland  route  from  Bombay  to  London,  and 
Uierefore  I  have  no  time  to  stop  and  describe  the 
various  localities  on  the  way. 

After  our  two  days'  halt  at  Cairo,  we  started  to 
go  down  the  Nile  in  the  transit  company's  steamer. 
We  left  the  former  place  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  by  three  o'clock  in  th^  afternoon 
were  at  Atvee,  a  vUlage  about  seventy  miles  from 
Alexandria,  to  which  the  railway  was  completed. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  comfort  and  regularity  of 
tbis  trip  down  the  river,  the  cost  of  which,  together 
with  two  meals  eaten  on  board,  is  included  in  the 
ten  guinea  charge  paid  at  Suez  to  the  transit 
agent.  The  traveller  is  not  troubled  with  the  care 
of  his  luggage  anywhere  throughout  the  journey 
across  l^t.      At  Suez,  all  heavy  articles  are 


packed  upon  camels,  and  thus  carried  across  the 
desert,  each  passenger  being  only  allowed  to  take 
in  the  van  with  him  a  small  bag,  or  other  parcel, 
which  he  can  carry  in  his  hand.  At  Cairo  the 
baggage  is  weighed,  and  a  charge  (very  trifling 
considering  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the  transit) 
made  to  the  owners  of  such  as  is  over  weight. 
Whilst  on  this  subject,  I  may  mention  that  I 
should  strongly  recommend  all  passengers  by  the 
overland  route  to  liave  leather  portmanteaus  for 
the  journey,  as  anything  made  of  wood  must  get 
more  or  less  injured  by  being  tossed  about.  These 
portmanteaus  should  not  be  very  large,  as  it  is 
much  more  convenient  to  have  several  small  than 
one  unwieldly  package  in  the  cabin  of  a  steamer. 
All  portmanteaus,  boxes,  or  other  parcels,  should 
be  provided  with  black  covers,  perfectly  waterproof, 
and,  above  all  things,  the  name  aud  destination  of 
the  owner  should  be  painted  on  each  cover,  in 
large,  white,  and  very  legible  letters. 

On  arrival  at  Atvee,  we  found  a  great  number 
of  passengers  who  had  arrived  the  previous  day  at 
Cairo  from  Calcutta,  had  been  sent  on  before  our 
party,  and  were  waiting  for  the  steamer  in  which 
we  were.  The  amalgamation  of  Bombay  and  Ben- 
gal passengers  (with  the  latter  were  a  number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  from  Australia,  Singapore, 
Ceylon,  and  Madras)  formed  a  large  party  of  some 
two  hundred  individuab,  all  of  whom— together 
with  their  baggage,  which,  of  itself,  had  taken  two 
goodly-sized  steamers — had  to  be  provided  with 
transit  by  train  to  Alexandria. 

However,  the  transit  company  is  not  wanting  in 
energy  nor  in  means.  Half-an-hour  after  our  ar- 
rival, we  were  in  motion  (fancy  a  railway  in  the 
land  of  the  Pharaohs !)  towards  our  destination,  and 
by  eight  o'clock — for  the  rate  we  went  at  was  very 
little  over  ten  miles  an  hour —the  whole  of  us  were 
scattered,  hunting  for  rooms,  beds,  shakedowns— 
any  thing— in  the  streets  of  Alexandria.  The  scenes 
witnessed  that  night  in  all  the  hotels,  taverns,  and 
even  pot-houses,  in  Alexandria,  I  shall  never  forget. 
Delicate  ladies,  who  had  been  accustomed  for  years 
to  every  comfort  and  luxury  in  India,  were  posi- 
tively fainting  with  fatigue  as  they  went  from  one 
house  to  another  trying  in  vain  to  procure  even  a 
•sleeping-room  in  which  four  or  five  of  them  could 
find  repose.  Alexandria  has  but  accommodation 
for  a  hundred  passengers  at  the  various  hotels  in 
the  town,  and  there  were  at  least  four  hundred 
that  night  to  be  provided  for.  Two  steamers  had 
arrived  in  the  course  of  the  day — one  from  Liver 
pool,  and  the  other  from  Trieste ;  so  that  before 
our  very  large  party  reached,  every  hotel  was  full 
to  overflowing.  How  most  of  our  fellow-travellers 
•fared  that  night  I  know  not ;  for  my  own  part  I 
managed  to  find  a  sort  of  cupboard  to  sleep  in, 
which  was  the  only  vacant  hole  in  a  fourth-rate 
boarding-house,  kept  by  a  Genoese,  and  frequented 
by  numerous  Italians,  whose  language  was  much 
purer  than  their  lirfen.  The  following  morning  a 
great  number  of  passengers,  on  their  way  to  India, 
started  up  the  Nile  for  Cairo  and  Suez,  so  that  we 
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who  wen  in  Alexandria,  and  luul  yet  to  wait  for 
the  steamer  being  ready  to  oonyey  us  to  Trieste, 
Malta,  and  Southampton,  had  our  acoommodation 
considerably  enlarged,  and  were  altogether  more 
comfortable.  Finding  that  my  fellow-travellers  at 
the  great  hotels  in  Alexandria  did  not  fare  one  iota 
better  than  myself  at  the  very  humble  Italian 
tavern,  but  that  they  had  to  pay  «bout  as  miLoh 
again  for  their  eating,  drinking,  and  lodging,  I  re- 
mained in  my  quarters,  and  managed  to  rough  it 
tolerably  well  for  the  four  or  Hye  days  we  were  de- 
tained in  Alexandria. 

Like  Cairo,  Alexandria  is  a  pleasant  raough  town 
to  pass  a  few  days  in,  but  it  has  not  the  charm  of 
being  purely  Oriental  like  the  formw  place.  Cairo 
is  more  of  an  Eastern — or  rather  comes  up  more 
to  our  English  ideas  of  an  Oriental  city — than  any 
place  I  ever  visited  in  India,  excepting  perhi^s 
Cabool  or  Candahar.  Alexandria,  on. the  other 
hand,  is  more  than  three-fourths  European.  The 
shops  are  full  of  Erench  fancy  goods,  and  are 
nearly  all  kept  by  Greeks,  or  Italians.  In  nearly 
every  street  the  majority  of  the  houses  are  built  in 
the  fashion  of  Italian  palazzos,  and  the  European 
dress  is  also  visible,  except  amongst  the  humblest 
of  the  working  classes.  An  English  traveller 
might  find  himself  wandering  for  days  in  the  streets 
of  Alexandria  without  suspecting  that  he  was  fur* 
ther  from  home  than  Gbnoa,  Naples  or  Palermo. 

On  the  fourth  morning  of  our  sojourn  at  Alex- 
andria, the  steamer  Indus,  from  Southampton, 
was  signalled  as  entering  the  harbour.  In  a  couple 
of  hours  some  hundred  and  fifty  passengers,  on 
their  way  to  India  from  England,  inundated  the 
few  hotels;  but  left  again  the  same  evening,  for 
Upper  Egypt. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  going  to,  and  returning  from,  India ;  and 
nowhere  is  this  more  visible  than  in  Egypt,  where  the 
parties  of  travellers  going  to  and  arriving  from  the 
East  generally  meet  each  other.  The  former  is  a 
hoping,  but  doubtful  and  anxious  animal  If  he 
has  been  to  "  the  land  of  the  sun''  before,  and  is 
now  on  his  road  there  for  the  second — ^perhaps  the 
third — time,  he  knows  full  well  how  great  is  the 
misery  he  has  in  store  for  him,  and  what  a  decided 
idea  of  unmitigated  fiction  is  contained  in  those 
words  "the  gorgeous  East,"  so  far  as  regards 
British  Hindostan.  He  knows  the  value  of  Eng- 
land, regrets  having  left  that  country,  and  looks 
forward  with  distaste,  if  not  disgust,  to  the  second 
period  of  banishment  from  home  which  he  is  about 
to  commence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Briton  who 
is  on  his  road  back  to  his  native  land,  has  learnt  by 
experience  the  value  of  England.  He  is  the  least 
grumbling  and  the  least  discontented  of  his  race. 
Nothing  comes  amiss  to  him.  In  fact,  I  know  of 
no  happier  specimen  of  the  human  race  than  the 
Anglo-Indian  returning  home  from  banishment,  and 
looking  forward  to  seeing  his  friends,  relations,  and 
the  scenes  of  his  boyhood  in  Old  England,  Bonnie 
Scotland,  or  the  Emerald  Isle.  I  am  sure  there 
were  few  happier  people  in  the  world  than  the 


persons  comprising  the  large  party  that  embayed 
on  board  the  Indus  at  Alexandria,  on  the  foreneos 
of  the  fourth  day  after  our  arrival  at  that  place. 
But  before  I  give  an  account  of  our  homeward 
journey  on  this  side  of  Egypt,  let  me  digress  for 
a  moment,  and  offer  a  few  words  of  advice  to 
intending  tourists  who,  having  a  little  spare  time 
and  cash,  may  resolve  to  see  something  beyond 
the  mere  beaten  track  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy. 

To  all  who  can  spare  two  months  from  England, 
and  have  a  dozen  10/.  notes  idle  at  their  bankers, 
I  would  strongly  recommend  a  trip  to  Egypt.  It 
is  astomshing  how  near  we  are  to  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs,  without  most  of  us  being  aware  of  o«r 
near  neighbourhood  to  the  Nile.  From  London  to 
Marseilles  is  now  but  a  matter  of  48  hours,  and 
bj  timing  it  so  as  to  arrive  at  that  port  a  few  hours 
before  the  departure  of  the  steamer,  the  traveller 
can  with  the  greatest  ease  land  in  Alexandria  on 
the  ninth  morning  after  leaving  the  London  Bridge 
station.  The  same  period  allowed  for  his  return, 
would  leave  the  tourist  thirty-two  days  to  spend  in 
Egypt,  quite  enough  to  admit  of  his  seeing  all  that 
is^orth  visiting  in  and  near  Alexandria  as  well  as 
Cairo,  besides  feasting  his  eyes  on  the  Bed  Sea  at 
Suez,  and  even  making  a  short  excursion  up  the 
higher  parts  of  the  Nile.  I  am  confident  of  one 
thing,  and  that  is  that  whoever  visits  Egypt  for  the 
first  time,  will  return  to  that  country  upon  the  very 
first  opportunity  afforded  him.  I  only  wish  it  nay 
be  my  fate  to  escape  from  the  toil  and  worry  of 
London  life  next  year,  and  spend  a  ccAiple  or  three 
mouths  on  the  Nile.  If  so,  the  readers  of  '<  Tait^" 
shall  have  a  full  aooount  of  my  excursion. 

In  no  countiy  has  it  been  my  fate  to  be  a  pas* 
senger  in  so  comfortable  a  steamer  as  the  Indns^ 
which  vessel,  bound  for  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and 
Southampton,  cleared  out  from  the  port  of  Alexan- 
dria one  fine  afternoon  in  November,  1864,  with  the 
Indian  mails  and  some  hundred  and  forty  passengers 
on  board — myself  being  one  of  the  kttw.  A  num- 
ber of  our  party  had  decided  upon  taking  the 
Trieste  route,  and  had  left  Alexandria  for  that  port 
in  the  steamer  Calcutta,  two  days  before  the 
Indus  arrived.  This  left  those  who  proceeded  iathe 
latter  boat,  all  the  more  room.  The  clean  English 
stewards  and  stewardesses ;  the  wholesome  meat, 
which  had  been  brought  from  either  England  or 
Malta;  the  well-appointed,  well-kept  table;  the 
comfortable  cabins  and  sweet  smelling  sheets  on 
the  berths — nay,  even  the  solemn  English  oow  in 
her  stall — all  appeared  the  very  height  of  comfort 
and  luxury,  more  particularly  when  compared  with 
the  diet  and  discomfort  we  had  endured  on  board 
the  Yictoria,  and  in  the  taverns,  mis-named  hotels, 
of  Aden,  Cairo,  and  Alexandria,  in  which  we  had 
been  starved  and  cheated  at  prices  higher  than 
those  of  the  principal  London  hotels.  Whilst 
speaking  of  hotels,  let  me  recommend  all  tourists  in 
Egypt  to  put  up  at  either  the  "  Orientd,"  or  the 
"  Indian  Family,"  hotels  at  Cairo,  and  at  the  "  Vic- 
toria" in  Alexandria. 
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After  a  few  days  of  as  pleasant  a  sea  Toyage  as 
it  is  posaibb  to  imagine,  the  Indos  readied  Malta. 
Here  a  feather  separation  of  oor  party  took  place. 
Many — myself  amongst  the  number — who  were 
anxious  to  reach  England  quiokly,  had  determined 
to  proceed  by  way  of  Marseilles  and  through  France, 
which  would  eniJ>le  us  to  be  in  London  some  six  or 
seren  days  before  our  fellow-passengers  who  went 
round  by  Gibraltar  to  Southiunpton.  It  was  ten 
o'clock  at  night  when  we  sighted  the  Malta  light- 
house, but  the  moment  the  Indus  burnt  a  blue  light, 
the  steamer  Yaletta,  which  was  waiting  at  Malta 
for  the  lighter  portion  of  the  Indian  mail,  got  her 
steam  up,  and  by  the  time  the  Indus  was  at  anchor, 
eretythnig  was  in  readiness  to  receive  the  passsen- 
gers^  their  baggage,  and  the  letters.  We  were  all 
soon  transferred  from  the  one  vessel  to  the  other, 
and  in  a  oouple  of  hours  after  our  arrival  at  Malta 
were  again  steaming  out  of  the  harbour  on  our  way 
to  Maneilies,  leaving  the  Indus  and  her  passengers 
— ^the  former  to  coal,  the  latter  to  amuse  them- 
selves— at  MaUa. 

Although  not  a  veiy  oomfortable  boat,  ihe  Ya- 
letta is  one  of  the  Cutest  steamers  running.  She 
is  nearly  new,  and  although  only  of  seven  hundred 
tons  bturdeo,  has  paddles  large  enough,  and  engines 
powerful  enough,  for  a  vessel  three  times  her  bize. 
She  and  the  Yeetis  are  sister  ships,  belong  to  the 
same  company,  and  are  both  employed  on  similar 
duty — that  of  taking  the  lighter  portion  of  the 
Overland  mail  from  Malta  to  MaiBeilles— on  the 
same  lioa.  They  are  perhaps  the  safest  vessels  ever 
buQt,  aUhovgh  from  tiieir  going  through,  and  not 
over  the  waves,  their  decks  are  seldom  dry.  lu 
^te  of  a  heavy  gale  direct  in  our  teeth,  wluoh  we 
met  with  in  the  straits  of  Bonafaoio,  we  made  the 
passage  from  port  to  port  in  54*  hours,  being  some- 
thing over  the  rate  of  thirteen  knots  an  hour. 

It  was  a  lovely  Sunday  morning  when,  for  the 
first  time  in  sixteen  long  years,  I  caught  sight  of 
Europ^m  land,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  good  ship 
Yaletta  was  making  her  way  through  the  crowded 
harbour  of  Marseilles,  then  full  of  steamers  embark- 
ing troops,  horses,  and  stores  for  the  seat  of  war. 
It  seemed  like  a  dream  to  be  once  more  in  a  civi- 
lised oountry,  and  to  see  men,  women,  and  children 
dressed,  (as  a  young  officer  on  board  remarked  to 
ids)  ''like  Christians."      All  the  fiddle  faddle  of 
passport  inspecting,  (which  our  French  friends  wiU 
atick  to  now,  as  rigidly  as  they  did  half  a  century 
igo)  being  got  over,  we  landed  at  the  Custom- 
koaae,  and  were  soon  undergoing  the  pleasure  of 
btfing  our  baggage  inspected.     Not  that  this  took 
loBg,  for  greaiter  civility  and  celerity  in  performing 


a  duty  alike  unpleasant  to  traveller  and  custom- 
house officer,  I  never  witnessed.  In  this,  at  any 
rate,  if  in  no  other,  the  French  have  greatly  im- 
proved since  I  left  Europe. 

Brff  we  did  not  tarry  at  Marseilles.  No  sooner 
was  the  baggage  free  to  go  forth  from  the  Custom- 
house, and  a  hasty  meal  swallowed  at  one  of  the 
hotels,  than  I  sought  the  terminus  of  the  railway, 
and  was  on  my  way  to  Lyons  and  Paris  as  fast  as 
the  express  train  could  carry  me.  The  line  was 
not  then,  as  it  is  now,  complete  throughout ;  so 
that  we  had  about  twelve  hour's  journey  from 
Yalence  to  Lyons,  in  one  of  the  regular  old  rum- 
bling diligences,  with  all  its  thousand  inconveniences 
and  horrible  confinement.  At  Lyons  we  took  the 
train  again,  and  in  thirty-six  hours  from  leaving 
Marseilles,  found  ourselves  in  Paris.  Since  the 
railway  has  been  opened  through  the  entire  line,  it 
takes  the  same  time  to  reach  London  fix>m  Mar- 
seilles as  it  did,  when  I  passed  through,  to  get  to 
t]ie  French  capital  from  that  port. 

Everybody  now-a-days  knows  the  road  between 
Paris  and  London.  I  got  to  Dover  with  the 
Indian  mails^  and  had  reached  my  hotel  before,  in 
the  second  edition  of  the  Times,  was  published  the 
large  heading  which  twice  a  month  announces  the 
arrival  of  the  "Oyebsjlsj)  Mail  Fbom  Ihdia." 
It  took  me  exactly — almost  to  an  hour — thirty 
days  &om  the  time  I  steamed  oat  of  the  Bombay 
harbour  in  the  Yictoria,  until  I  called  a  cab  at  the 
Sonth-Eastem  Railway  terminus,  London  Bridge, 
and  ordered  the  driver  to  take  myself  and  portman- 
teau to  my  old  quarters. 

And  so  ended  my  journey  by  the  Overland  route 
from  3ombay  to  London. 

Before  closing  this  paper,  I  will  note  down  in 
English  money,  for  the  benefit  of  those  coming 
home  or  going  out  to  India,  what  the  trip  home 
cost  me : — 

From  Bombay  to  Saez  in  the  Yictoria        ...  60  0 

Hotel  expenses  at  Adeji     ...         3  0 

Transit  through  Egypt       10  10 

Hotel  expenses  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria     ...  10  0 

Steamer  from  Alexandria  to  Marseillet       ...  IT  0 
Journey  and  hotel  expeosM  from  MacseillM 

to  London 16  0 


Total 


...  £105  10 


To  this  might  be  added  steward's  £ees»  and  other 
minor  expenses,  amounting  altogether  to  about 
5/.,  making  a  total  of  110/.,  for  which  the  journey 
from  India  to  EngUmd  can  be  comfortably  performed, 
and  that  by  means  of  the  most  expeditious  modes 
of  travellii^  throughout  the  kip* 


COUETING     RULES. 


Li  summer  seek  thy  lovers  out. 
In  fidife  and  gardens  gay  ; 

For  then  the  nights  are  soft  and  mild. 
And  kmg  eiKmgh  tiie  day. 


PBOX  SHLAITD. 


In  winter  must  the  tender  bond 

Be  fast  concluded  soon ; 
You  must  not  in  the  snow  stand  long. 

Beneath  the  chilly  moon. 
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SAINT    NICHOLAS'S    INKSTANi> 
A  MYTH  FOR  THE  NUKSEUY. 


Listen,  Listen,  Mabel,  miae, 

To  a  pleasant  legend  of  olden  days — 

Burghers  have  told  it  o'er  amber  wine. 

And  many  a  minstrel  has  managed  to  twine 
The  story  into  his  endless  lays. 

But  the  oldest  tales,  'tis  folly  confessed. 
Like  the  oldest  friends  and  coats  and  boots. 
Like  the  oldest  wines  and  asparagus  roots, 

Are  the  raciest  always  and  best. 

Pleasant  county  is  Saxon  Kent — 
County  of  hops,  which  never  fail 
To  give  perfect  flavour  to  wholesome  ale — 

Of  orchards,  with  cherry-trees  thick  besprent — 

That  early  cherry  of  bright  Medoc 

Which  a  gourmet  likes  with  his  sparkling  hock — 

Of  capital  cricketers,  equalled  by  no  man. 

Of  Hengisf  s  sons  in  the  guise  of  yeomen — 

Of  ancient  abbeys  and  minster  spires ; 

The  pleasantest  far  of  Old  England's  shires. 

Dwelt  in  Kent  Saint  Nicholas, 

At  the  stately  Abbey  of  Fontaynglas, 

A  rare  Benedictine  edifice,  which 

Was  in  orchards  and  hop  grounds  marvellous  rich : 

You  should  have  seen  it  in  merry  May, 

When  cherry-blossom  for  miles  looked  whiter 
Than  snow  in  December's  chilliest  day : 
The  stout  old  abbot  was  wont  to  say 
At  Font^yngks  he'd  rather  stay 

Than  wear  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  mitre. 

Great  treat  I  ween  it  was  to  see 
The  Abbot  of  Eontaynglas,  when  he 
Sat  dozing  over  his  breviary 
In  the  southern  window,  whence  his  eye 

Saw  woodland,  orchard,  meadow  with  kine. 
Green  cornfields  tinged  with  the  sunset  dye. 

Innumerable  wreaths  of  the  hop's  loose  vine, 
White  mill-sails  turning  lazily,  slowly. 
Long  winding  highways,  crowded  wholly 
By  waggoners,  ploughmen,  farmers'  daughters — 
And  afar  in  the  west  blue  Medway's  waters. 

Beside  the  Abbot  of  Eontaynglas, 

Sipping  amber  ale  from  a  Venice  glass. 

Oft  sat  our  friend.  Saint  Nicholas : 

Him  all  men  verily  loved,  for  he 

Had  a  spirit  o'erflowing  with  harmless  glee. 

Trod  the  pleasant  paths  of  earth  with  a  gay  tread. 

And  knew  nothing  at  all  about  spite  or  hatred. 

Few  saints  (and  men  were  seldom  sainted 

Except  they  made  poems,  or  chants,  or  painted 

Marvellous  figures  on  window  glass). 

Could  in  rhyming  equal  St.  Nicholas. 

St.  Nicholas  wrote  his  rhymes  immortal 
In  a  chamber  once  the  Abbey  portal ; 
The  saintly  poet  was  old  and  wheezy. 
But  his  wide  arm- chair  wa?  wopdrous  easy. 


(For  a  man  should  have  ease  who  wishes  to  think) 
And  a  monstrous  inkstand  held  his  ink : 
No  ink  into  poetry  ever  flowed  faster. 
No  rhymer  ever  had  inkstand  vaster : 
*Twas  silver,  carved  at  Byzantium, 
Otherwise  called  Constantinople, 
About  the  size  of  JuUien's  drum, 

Enwreathed  with  a  circle  of  ruby  and  opal — 
Wrought  round  with  heads  of  grinning  gnomes, 

Of  virgin  vintagers,  sunburnt  peasants. 
Quaint  mermen,  seen  where  the  wild  sea  foams- 
It  must  have  cost  no  end  of  bezants  : 
There  lurked  a  spirit  of  mirth  and  frolic 
And  satire  gay  in  those  forms  symbolic : 
The  saint  caught  glee  from  those  forest  denizens — 
And  his  rhymes  were  equal  to  mine  or  Tennyson's. 

Now  was  he  sitting  with  casement  wide 

To  let  the  spirit  of  Midsummer  through. 
Watching  a  strong-winged  falcon  glide 
High  in  the  ether's  tremulous  tide. 

And  bathe  in  the  depths  of  fathomless  blue. 
When  he  heard  a  shout — a  clamour  of  boys — 

Close  to  the  base  of  the  ancient  gateway. 
And  curious  as  to  the  source  of  the  noise 

Popped  his  head  out  of  window  straightway. 
Basil  Mauleverer,  Alan  Fitzhurst, 

Schoolboy  sons  of  neighbouring  squires. 
Were  doing  their  worst  to  slake  the  thirst 

Which  mischief  ever  inspires : 
They  were  pelting,  and  hissing,  and  foully  abusing. 
And  in  various  viUanous  methods  ill-using 
A  poor  little  negro,  whose  bkckness  external 
Made  them  fancy  there  was  not  a  soul  at  the  kenieL 

Saint  Nicholas  suddenly  sprung  from  his  easy 

Chair — forgot  he  was  old  and  wheezy — 

And  down  the  winding  staircase  went 

As  a  goshawk  swoops  from  the  firmament : 

(For  a  monk  to  descend  that  spiral  staircase 

At  half  the  speed  was  a  very  rare  case) 

Each  mischievous  youngster  he  seized  by  the  collar. 

Unheeding  their  stentorous  shoutings  of  dolour. 

And  back  again  began  to  clamber. 

Hauling  them  up  to  his  turret-chaiftber — 

Then  plunged  them,  though  they  strove  to  shrink 

Back  from  the  perilous  cavern  brink. 

Into  that  monstrous  bath  of  ink. 

Alas !  alas !  for  Alan  Fitzhurst, 

In  the  depths  of  that  sable  tide  immersed ! 

Alack !  alack !  for  Basil  Mauleverer, 

Whose  sire  to  know  him  again  will  be  cleverer 

Than  country  squires  are  wont  to  be 

In  even  this  nineteenth  century ! 

And  the  worst  of  it  is — alas  and  alack ! 

St.  Nicholas's  ink's  so  remarkably  black 

Not  chlorine  water  could  move  again 

From  the  youngsters'  skin  that  sable  stain : 

He  has  turned  into  negroes  those  schoolboys  twaia. 
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THE  XOEAL. 

0,  Mabel,  mine,  thou  ait  fair  to  see, 

Who  bast  made  playfellows  of  summers  three — 

And  the  only  moral  my  darling  blithe, 

I  am  able  to  make  for  this  queer  old  myth, 


Is  tbis-rthough  lovely  a  fair  white  skin 
Yet  'tis  better  by  far  to  be  fair  within. 
And  to  show  to  the  worM  the  high  impress 
Of  courtesy,  charity,  gentleness. 

MOBTIKBB  GOLUNS. 


PEESCOTTS  HISTORY  OF  THE  "BEIGN  OF  PHILIP  II.* 


SECOHD  NOnOB. 


Wi  preTumsly  mentioned  that  this  historical  work 
was  fonned  of  a  series  of  fragments,  and  not 
a  continuous  narrative.  It  is  like  Maoaulay's 
history — incomplete ;  although  we  fervently  trust 
thai  Mr.  Presooit  wUl  not  keep  us  so  long  waitiog 
for  his  third  and  fourth  as  his  contemporary  crafts- 
man; and  tiiat  he  will  bring  his  hero  to  an  early 
and  well  deserved  death  before  he  closes  the  fourth 
Tdume.  The  persecution  in  the  Netherlands  forms 
the  most  thrilling  portion  of  the  first  and  second 
vdumcs.  The  two  great  historical  works  of  the 
season  turn  upon  topics  of  similar  character  and 
interest.  Preecott  is  obliged  to  supply  a  bic^jraphy 
of  Philip's  formidable  subject  and  successfcd  rival, 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  carrying  forward  his 
primary  design.  The  grandson  of  the  same  Prince 
of  Orange  became  the  hero  of  our  Revolution 
settiement,  and  is  the  chief  actor  in  the  events 
narrated  by  Macaulay.  Orangeism  became  in  re- 
oot  years  identified  with  extreme  Toryism  in  this 
ooontry,  yet  the  Princes  of  Orange  were  the  leaders 
in  those  struggles  for  freedom  that  emancipated  the 
two  greater  commercial  states  of  Europe — Britain 
and  Holland.  They  were  remarkable  men.  That 
Prince  of  Orange  who  broke  ultimately  the  yoke 
of  Spain  in  the  Netherlands,  is  eminently  a  favou- 
rite doracter  with  Prescott.  He  was  known  in 
Philip's  camp  as  William  the  Silent,  and  described 
in  correspondence  as  "  the  silent  one."  His 
grandson,  who  jocended  the  English  throne,  is 
an  equal  favourite  with  Macaulay,  and  he  was  also 
renuukably  tadtum.     He  was  the  silent  king. 

That  Prince  of  Orange  who  formed,  in  the  end, 
the  chief  opponent  of  Alva  and  Philip,  was  very 
xidu  His  estates  occupied  portions  of  different 
eounkies.  Although  he  was  attainted  and  banished 
from  Flanders,  and  all  his  lands  within  the  territory 
oC  Philip  were  confiscated,  he  stOl  remained  a  rich 
man  and  a  powerful  noble  in  Germany.  His  wealth 
▼as,  in  ordinary  language,  the  means  of  rescuing 
the  Netherlands  from  the  dominion  of  Spain. 
Honey  is  often  made  the  root  of  good.  It  is  the 
love  of  money  that  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 

The  Netherlands  were  the  centre  of  European 
commerce  and  manufactures  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.   Hieir  towns  contamed  a  larger  population, 


and  perhaps  greater  wealth,  than  at  the  present 
moment*  The  population  then,  as  now,  were  ex- 
emplary, and  proverbial  for  industry.  They  were 
not,  like  many  other  active  and  busy  people, 
economical.  They  bore  many  taxes  without 
grumbling.  They  drew  to  the  vaults  of  their 
manufacturers  and  merchants  the  bullion  dug  for 
the  Spaniards  in  South  America.  They  attended 
closely  to  agriculture ;  and  the  fields  that  had  been 
partly  wrung  from  the  sea  were  better,  cultivated, 
and  yielded  larger  crops,  than  any  other  portions 
of  Europe— even  than  those  fertile  plains  of  Italy 
that  still  preserved  the  benefits  of  an  ancient  civili- 
sation. The  Huguenots  of  France  fled  from 
persecution  to  Fknders  and  to  other  countries, 
and  carried  thither  with  their  industry  their  peculiar 
opinions.  The  doctrines  of  the  reformation  had 
made  good  progress  in  Oermany,  and  the  merchants 
of  Antwerp  and  Brussels  were  aoon  acquainted 
with  events  occurring  in  any  part  of  Europe.  The 
provinces  that  ultimately  formed  *the  Dutch  king- 
dom, were,  if  possible,  still  more  intimately  connected 
with  Germany  than  those  which  now  constitute 
Belgian  territory.  Many  of  the  landowners  bad 
possessions  in  both  states,  and  were  subjects  of  the 
German  emperor,  and  the  Spanish  long.  The 
doctrine  of  religious  freedom  had  also  gained  con- 
verts among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Nether- 
lands. They  were  part  of  the  most  commercial 
and  cosmopolitan  nation  of  that  age.  Many  of 
them,  like  Count  Egmont>  the  victor  of  Gravelmes, 
to  whom  the  house  of  Castile  were  indebted  for 
two  victories,  since  his  tact  and  valour  had  also 
achieved  for  them  the  triumph  of  St.  Quentin — and 
whom  Margaret  of  Parma  repaid  with  duplicity, 
and  Philip  with  an  axe,  block,  and  confiscation — 
many  of  his  co-religionists  and  feUow-oitizens,  like 
this  nobleman,  were  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  but  despised  its  persecutiBg  tenets,  and  re- 
quired that  perfect  freedom  for  others  which  they 
sought  for  themselves.  They  were  deceived  in  their 
opinion  of  the  Castilian  monarchs — and  the  tem- 
'porary  success  which  attended  the  mission  of  Alva, 
originated  in  the  dissensions  which  they  brought 
into  the  councils  of  the  confederates. 

Margaret  of  l^arma  was  the  natural  daughter 


*  2  Vols.    London:  Bentley. 
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of  Charies  Y.,  and  therefore  the  half-sister  of  Philip 
n.  The  kings  of  the  Castilian  family  were  accus- 
tomed to  place  implicit  reliance  in  the  fmnales  of 
that  royal  house ;  and  they  were  never  deeeived  in 
the  abilities  and  character  of  these  ladies.  When 
Philip  left  Flanders  for  the  more  congenial  court 
of  Madrid,  he  appointed  Margaret  of  Parma  regent 
of  the  Low  Countries  in  his  absence.  The  charac- 
ter of  that  lady,  as  described  by  Prescott — con- 
filmed  by  other  historians — places  her  in  a  high 
niche  among  European  sovereigns.  8he  was,  like 
the  daughters  of  Henry  YHI.,  liberally  educated  for 
her  age.  Her  correspondence  displays  diplomatic 
talent  of  a  high  order.  It  was  indeed  employed 
to  subserve  the  designs  of  Rome  and  of  Spain ;  yet 
we  can  admire  the  dexterity  of  the  swordsman, 
although  his  blade  is  drawn  for  despotism.  Her 
head  was  clearer,  as  her  heart  was  softer,  than 
Philip's,  or  than  his  tool,  Alva's.  She  would  not 
consent  to  the  bloodshed  and  murders  that  the  man 
and  the  master  deemed  requisite.  She  kept  only 
a  bad  faith  with  the  Flemish  nobles,  Egmont  and 
Hoome,  who  were  good  friends  of  her  house ;  yet 
even  Egmont  would  not  trust  her  sincerity.  He, 
a  Boman  in  faith,  stated  his  opinion  of  the  lady  in 
the  words — "  She  was  educated  at  Rome."  Still, 
Margaret  would  not  have  allowed  Egmont 's  execu- 
tion. She  complained  of  the  harshness  of  Alva ; 
she  sought  to  be  relieved  from  her  responsibility, 
and  insisted  that,  after  having  reduced  the  Nether- 
lands to  a  state  of  obedience  before  the  arrival  of 
Alva,  she  was  scurvily  treated  by  the  proceedings 
of  that  stem  chief ;  aU  which  is  true. 

The  Prince  of  Oninge,  although  he  doubted  the 
polioy  of  Philip  and  the  proceedings  of  the  regent, 
yet  checked  materially  the  activity  of  the  con- 
federates, and  was  useful  to  Margaret  in  the  re- 
storation of  order.  He  was  employed  by  her  to 
stay  the  disturbances  of  Antwerp,  which  were  carried 
to  excess ;  and  probably  no  other  nobleman  could 
have  exercised  the  same  power  over  the  citizens. 

Resistance  to  the  house  of  Castile  was  perfectly 
constitutional.  Philip  broke  the  law,  and  not  his 
subjects*  The  Netherlands  were  constitutional 
and  free  provinces,  possessing  a  haughty  landed 
aristocracy,  and  many  rich  citizens,  all  knit  to  the 
people  by  the  knowledge  that  their  wealth  depended 
upon  popular  industry.  Early  in  15  66  a  convention 
was  formed  by  the  reform  party,  who  were  not 
unanimous  in  their  opinions.  Some  of  them  con- 
templated probably  a  deliverance  from  the  Spanish 
connexion.  Others  thought  that  perfect  liberty  of 
conscience  would  be  sufficient.  All  resisted  the 
presence  of  Spanish  soldiers  in  their  country,  at 
their  expense,  and  the  power  usurped  by  the 
king  of  introducing  new  courts  into  their  dties 
— the  courts,  namely,  of  the  Inquisition, 

This  confederacy,  or  league — the  resort  of  op- 
pressed men  in  European  countries — presented  a 
petition  to  the  regent  at  Brussels,  in  April,  1566. 
In  this  document  they  complained  of  the  Inquisition 
and  the  edicts  concerning  religion ;  th^  requested 
their  suspension,  and  the  convocation  of  the  States 


General.  Margaret^  with  the  advice  of  her  council 
and  the  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleeee,  many  <rf 
whom  were  members  of  the  confederation,  returned 
a  soothing  answer  to  the  petition,  pleaded  her 
anxiety  for  the  restoration  of  order  and  ptaoe,  her 
inability  to  do  all  that  was  required,  especially  to 
suspend  laws,  but  stated  that  she  had  requested 
the  Inquisitors,  in  the  meantime,  to  exercise  their 
duties  with  all  discretion.  The  confederates  gained 
little  from  their  interview  with  Margaret,  but  they 
passed  a  week  of  banquetting  in  the  capital,  and 
thus  added  to  their  ipfluence  and  numbers ;  for,  like 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  Flemings  have  always  agitated 
political  reforms  through  good  dinners. 

They,  then  and  there,  adopted  the  title  of  "  Let 
Giteus"  in  consequence  of  Barlamonfs  assurance 
to  the  regent,  that  she  need  not  be  disconcerted  by 
their  appearance,  as  "they  were  nothii^  but  a 
crowd  of  beggars."  Brederode,  one  of  their  lead- 
ers, took  the  matter  more  good-humoredly  than 
his  friends,  and  appeared  at  one  of  their  meetings 
with  a  beggar's  wsdlet  and  a  wooden  bowl  sudi  as, 
Prescott  says,  "  was  used  by  the  mendicant  firatcr- 
nity  in  the  Netherlands."    The  historian  adds : — 

Then,  pledging  tiie  oompai^  in  a  bamper,  he  twose  to 
devote  hit  life  and  fortune  to  the  caose.  The  wallet  and  the 
bowl  went  roond  the  table  ;  and  as  each  of  the  merry  gnesti 
drank  in  tnm  to  his  confederates,  the  shout  arose  of  FiMarf 
les  Qiteux  until  the  hall  rang  with  the  nrirth  of  the  rerellen. 

It  happened  that  at  the  time  the  Prince  of  Orange  aad 
the  Connts  Egmont  and  Hoome  were  passing  hj  on  their 
way  to  the  coundL  Their  attention  was  aittracted  \fj  the 
noise,  and  they  paused  a  moment,  when  William,  who  knew 
well  the  temper  of  the  jovial  company,  proposed  that  they 
should  go  in,  and  endeavour  to  break  up  th«r  revels.  "  We 
may  have  some  business  of  the  council  to  transact  with  fteaa 
men  this  evening,"  he  said,  '*  and  at  this  lato  they  will 
hard^  be  in  a  condition  for  it." 

The  appearance  of  the  three  nobles  gave  a  fresh  impulse 
to  the  boisterous  merriment  of  the  company ;  and  as  the  new 
comers  pledged  their  friends  in  the  wine-cup,  it  was  received 
with  the  same  thundering  acckunations  of  "Fi^wM^  Ut  ChmueV* 
This  incident,  of  so  little  importance  in  itseU^  was  afterwmrda 
made  of  consequence  by  the  turn  that  was  given  to  it  in  Um 
prosecution  of  the  two  unfortunate  noblemen  who  accompanied 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  Every  one  knows  the  importance  of 
a  popular  name  to  a  faction — a  nom  de  guerre^  under  which 
its  members  may  rally  and  make  head  together  as  an  iad»- 
pendeat  party.  Snoh  the  name  of  "  Onetu^  bow  heeane  to 
the  oonff^rates.  It  soon  was  understood  to  signify  ihom 
who  were  opposed  to  the  government,  and,  in  a  wider  sense, 
to  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion.  In  every  language  in  which 
the  history  Of  these  acts  has  been  recorded — the  lAtin,  G«r^ 
man,  Spanish  or  EngUsh-^the  Frendi  term  ^wmir  is  etvr 
employed  to  deaigni^  this  party  of  maloonteiilB  in  tha 
Netherlands. 

Mr.  Prescott  adduces  this  nom  de  guerre  of 
Les  Oiteux  as  a  remarkable  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  party,  and  even  sectarian,  names  grow 
into  use.  The  Methodists  and  Quakers  furnish 
illustrations  in  religious  nomenclature,  and  even 
our  great  party  terms  Tory  and  Whig,  although 
they  have  crept  into  respectable  society,  have  not 
a  respectable  origin.  The  modem  titles,  Conser- 
vative, Liberal,  and  Radical,  express  a  distinct 
object ;  but  Mr.  Prescott's  own  land  produces  more 
whimsical  names  for  p(^tioal  parties  than  any  other 
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conntiy.  The  Flemings  were  proud  of  their  title. 
They  fabricated  "  Stares,"  or,  as  Mr.  Prescottwill 
hare  it,  "Staffs,"  after  the  fashion  of  pilgrims; 
and  Let  Omeug  got  for  themselres  wooden  bowls, 
spoons^  and  knives — ^the  latter,  we  presume,  had 
oiily  wooden  handles,  inlaid  with  silver — as  badges 
of  their  principles.  They  struck  medals  of  silver 
or  of  gold,  having  on  one  side  the  profile  of  the 
kiag^  with  the  mseription,  "  Fidel^  au  roi^"  and  on 
the  oiher  two  hands  grasping  the  beggar's  bag,  with 
the  words  "Jugques  a  porter  la  besace : "  altogether 
Hiaking  the  declaration,  ''  Faithful  to  the  king,  even 
to  oanying  the  wallet."  They  ad(^ted  for  their 
serranta  the  ash-grey  litery  of  the  mendicant  Mars, 
partly,  perhaps,  as  a  quiet  satire  upon  the  habits  of 
these  Boman  monks  who  were  believed  to  beg 
**jw«  temper  in  extremisP 

Hie  ocmfederates,  like  the  leaders  of  our  Eeform 
Bin  period,  gained  the  applause,  favour,  and  sup- 
port of  the  people.  They  were  welcomed  by 
thousands,  as  they  returned  to  their  country  seats 
and  to  the  trading  towns  of  Handers.  Margaret 
deapatebed  an  embassy  to  Madrid  with  fnU  accounts 
of  tiie  proceedings.  She  desired  the  Baron  de 
Martigny  and  the  Baron  of  Bergen  to  undertake 
the  ndsaion.  They  were  not  favourably  disposed  for 
the  work,  as  they  knew  the  temper  of  the  kmg ; 
but  they  went  that  way  reluctantly  which  they 
woe  never  to  return.  They  were  men  of  great 
consideration  in  their  native  country.  They  were 
both  attached  to  the  Romish  church,  and  to  religious 
freedoB.  Bergen  declared  that  he  would  not 
trouble  hereties  if  they  would  be  converted ;  and 
he  would  not  take  their  lives  even  if  they  refused, 
as  afterwards  they  might  be  conyerted — a  good 
sentiment,  which  religious  bigots  should  embroider 
on  their  phalaeteriea. 

Kb  long  as  life  its  iena  extends, 
Hope's  bleat  domiBion  never  ends. 

Penecutors  forget  that  fact. 

Margaret  apparently  desired  the  king  to  retain 
those  iioblemen,  whom  she  professed  to  send  as  her 
repreaeutatives,  prisoners  at  \u^  in  Madrid.    Mr. 
Presoott,  who  indines  to  a  favourable  view  of  her 
chsracter,  acknowledges  that  opinion  (Book  III., 
<iap,  6).     Bergen  £ed— of  fever,  it  was  said — 
on  the  15th  May,  1567.  He  had  sought  permission 
to  return  home.     It  was  a  delicate  position  for 
KdKp,  who  wrote  to  Ruy  Gomez,  the  Prince  of 
Ibdi,  to  tell  the  Banm,  if  satisfied  that  he  would 
&,  Uiat  he  might  retom  home — if  likely  to  reco- 
^,  to  dTer  leasona  for  expecting  that  the  king 
nght  be  willing  to  agow  hia  return ;  and,  upon 
lot  death,  to  oonitscate  his  property  in  the  Nether- 
lands.   The  letter  is  i^eserved.     The  Prince  of 
Uoli  probably  took  the  hint  regarding  the  Baron's 
Pioperty,  and  so  Bergen  died.     In  1670  Alva  had 
o^shliriied  a  body  in  the  Ketherlands  known  as 
^  Council  of  Blood.     It  was  resolved  that  Mar- 
ty's property  also  should  be  confiscated.     Alva, 
tkidbn^  lad  him  tried  in  absei^oe  by,  as  he  wrote, 
"ft  eertaBi  mmber  of  t2ie  eounwUcta  selected  by 


him  for  the  purpose."  Marti^y  was  found  guflfy 
and  sentenced  to  death  only  by  a  majority  of  those 
chosen  from  the  selected.  The  sentence  was  never 
promulgated,  and  he  was  poisoned  by  Philip's 
directions  in  Spain.  Prescot  says,  in  tiiis  case — 
"Public  execution  was  supplcmted  by  private 
assassination." 

It  would  be  an  interesting  and  useful  work  to 
trace  the  progress  of  the  rdbrm  party ;  but  our 
space  wiU  not  permit  us  to  giye  «i  outlbe  of  ste^s 
so  admirably  and  minutely  told  in  these  volumes. 
Margaret  consented  to  allow  freedom  of  preaching 
to  the  reformed  ministers ;  and  thus  divided  the 
confederated  party.  The  Prince  of  Orange  inter- 
fered to  reduce  Antwerp  to  order.  He  dosed  the 
gates  of  that  city  during  a  battle  between  Thou- 
louse,  the  insurgent  leader,  and  Count  Megen,  the 
commander  of  Margaret's  forces,  almost  beneath 
its  walls,  and  thus  secured  the  defeat  of  Thoukrase^ 
who  was  kiUed,  with  1,800  men.  The  city  of . 
Valenciennes,  then  strongly  attached  to  the  re- 
formed  interest,  was  garrisoned.  The  confederates 
were  subdued.  Then  Margaret  told  Le9  Onetur,  that 
liberty  to  preach  was  not  iSierty  to  administttr  sacra- 
ments; and  Les  Oiteux  were  broken  or  disbanded  into 
small  parties,  who,  under  local  Eobin  Hoods,  made 
war  upon  tiie  church.  Philip  had  apparently 
consented  to  the  oonoessMms  ol  his  sister,  but  even 
by  her  interpretation  we  have  seen  that  they  were 
valueless;  yet  Philip,  with  his  usual  perfidy,  wai 
preparing  the  storm,  while  Pope  Phis  V.  urged 
him  '^  wash  out  the  stain  of  heresy  in  the 
blood  of  the  heretic."  Philip  was,  in  this  parti- 
cular, an  obedient  vassal  of  the  ehuroh.  He  gave 
ample  powers  to  a  representative  as  bloody  and  m 
dark  minded  as  himself. 

The  Duke  of  Alva  was  selected  to  carry  out  his 
designs.  The  rumour  of  his  appointment  filled  the 
constitutional  party  of  the  I^ethwkuidfl  with  eon- 
stemation.  Ilie  Prince  of  Orange  invited  his 
friends.  Counts  Egm(mt  and  Hoome,  to  accompany 
him  into  Germany.  They  declined.  Alva  and  hit 
army  came.  Irritated  by  hia  overbearing  conduct 
and  persecuting  designs,  Margaret  resigned,  and 
returned  to  Italy.  She  was  cruel,  deceptive,  and 
unbending.  The  comparative  popularity  of  even 
her  memory  in  the  Ketherlands  is  the  terrible  proof 
that  tiie  woman  was  suceeeded  by  a  man,  and  the 
man  was  a  demon. 

EXECUnOV  07  BOMOKI  AJKJ}  HOOBKX 

The  two  Counts  remained  loyal  to  the  crown  of 
Spain  and  to  the  mitre  of  Eome ;  yet  they  were 
invited  to  visit  Alva  in  his  palace^  seised  in  the 
trap,  tried  by  a  council  to  whidi  th^  were  not 
amenable,  notwithstanding  thdr  privil^es  aa 
Knights  of  the  Gdden  Fleece,  senteneed — and 
behold  the  end  of  a  tyrant's  liberal  yet  kyal  sub- 
jects : — 

It  was  indeed  a  gloomy  daj  for  Brnweli,— so  bug  the 
residenee  of  the  two  nobles,  where  there  forms  were  M 
familiar,  and  where  th^  were  held  in  as  moeh  lore  and 
boBow  M  ia  aay  of  thek  owa  pxoviacei.    AH  baiinest  was 
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sospended.  The  shops  were  dosed.  The  bells  tolled  ia  all 
the  churches.  An  air  of  glooin,  as  of  some  impending 
calamity,  settled  on  the  city.  *'  It  seemed/*  says  one  residing 
there  at  the  time,  **  as  if  the  day  of  judgment  were  at  handP 
As  the  procession  slowly  passed  through  the  ranks  of  the 
soldiers,  Egmont  saluted  the  officers — some  of  them  his 
ancient  companions — ^with  such  a  sweet  and  dignified  com- 
posure in  his  manner  as  was  long  remembered  by  those  who 
saw  it.  And  few  eyen  of  the  Spaniards  could  refrain  from 
tears,  as  they  took  their  last  look  at  the  gallant  noble  who 
was  to  perish  by  so  miserable  an  end. 

With  a  steady  step  he  mounted  the  soaflfold,  and,  as  he 
crossed  it,  gave  utterance  to  the  vain  wish  that,  instead  of 
meeting  such  a  fate,  he  had  been  allowed  to  die  in  the  serrice 
of  his  king  and  country.  He  quickly,  however,  turned  to 
other  thoughts,  and,  kneeling  on  one  of  the  cushions,  with 
the  bishop  beside  him  on  the  other,  he  was  soon  engaged 
earnestly  in  prayer.  With  his  eyes  raised  towards  heaven 
with  a  look  of  unutterable  sadness  he  prayed  so  fervently  and 
loud  as  to  be  distinctly  heard  by  the  spectators.  Thepi^te, 
much  affected,  put  into  his  hands  the  silver  crucifix,  which 
Egmont  repeatedly  kissed ;  after  which,  having  received  ab- 
solution  for  the  last  time,  he  rose,  and  made  a  sign  to  the 
bishop  to  retire.  He  then  stripped  off  his  mantle  and  robe ; 
and  again  kneeling,  he  drew  a  silk  cap,  which  he  had  brought 
for  the  purpose,  over  his  eyes,  and  repeating  the  words,  "Into 
thy  hands,  0  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit,*'  he  calmly  awaited 
the  stroke  of  the  executioner.  The  low  sounds  of  lamentation, 
which  from  time  to  time  had  been  heard  among  the  populace, 
were  now  hushed  into  silence,  as  the  minister  of  justice, 
appearing  on  the  platform,  ^>proached  his  victim,  and  with 
a  single  blow  of  the  sword  severed  the  head  from  the  body. 
A  cry  of  horror  rose  from  the  multitude,  and  some,  frantic 
with  grief,  broke  through  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers,  and 
wildly  dif^Md  their  handkerchiefs  in  the  blood  that  streamed 
from  the  scaffold,  treasuring  them  up,  says  the  chronicler,  as 
precious  memorials  of  love  and  incitements  to  vengeance. 
The  head  was  then  set  on  one  of  the  poles  at  the  end  of  the 
phoform,  while  a  mantle  thrown  over  the  mutikted  trunk 
hid  it  tram  the  public  gase. 

It  was  near  noon,  when  orders  were  sent  to  lead  forth  the 
xemaining  prisoner  to  execution.  It  had  been  assigned  to 
the  curate  of  La  ChapeDe  to  acquaint  Count  Hoome  with 
his  fate.  That  nobleman  received  the  awful  tidbgs  with  less 
patience  than  was  shown  by  his  friend.  He  gave  way  to  a 
burst  of  indignation  at  the  orudty  and  injustice  of  the  sen- 
tence. It  was  a  poor  requital,  he  said,  for  eight  and  twenty 
years  of  fidthfnl  services  to  his  sovereign.  Yet,  he  added,  he 
vras  not  sorry  to  be  released  from  a  life  of  such  incessant 
fatigue.  Eor  some  time  he  refhsed  to  confess,  saying  he  had 
done  enough  in  the  way  of  confession.  When  urged  not  to 
throw  away  the  fisw  precious  moments  that  were  left  to  him, 
he  at  length  consented. 

The  count  was  dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of  black,  and  wore 
a  Milanese  cap  upon  his  head.  He  was,  at  the  time,  about 
fifty  years  of  age.  He  was  tall,  with  handsome^eatures,  and 
altogether  of  a  commanding  presence.  His  form  was  erect, 
and  as  he  passed  with  a  steady  step  through  the  files  of 
soldiers,  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  frankly 
saluted  those  of  his  acquaintance  whom  be  saw  among  the 
spectators.  His  Idok  had  in  it  less  of  sorrow  than  of  indig- 
nation, like  that  of  one  conscious  of  enduring  wrong.  He 
was  spared  one  pang,  in  his  last  hour,  which  bad  filled  Eg- 
monf  s  cup  with  bitterness ;  though,  like  him,  he  had  a  wife, 
he  was  to  leave  no  orphan  family  to  mourn  him. 

As  he  trod  the  scaffold  the  apparatus  of  death  seemed  to 
have  no  power  to  move  him.  He  still  repeated  the  declarap 
taon,  that,  **  ofteu  as  he  had  offended  his  Maker,  he  had 
never,  to  his  knowledge,  committed  any  offence  against 
the  Idng-**  When  his  eye  fell  on  the  bloody  shroud  that 
envebp^  the  remains  of  ligmont,  he  inquired  if  that  were 
the  body  of  his  friend.  Being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
he  made  some  remark  in  Castilian,  not  understood.  He 
then  prayed  for  a  few  moments,  but  in  so  low  a  tone  that  the 
words  were  not  caught  by  the  liy-standers,  and,  rising,  he 
asked  pardon  of  Aoie  around  if  he  had  ever  offended  any  of 


them,  and  earnestly  besought  their  prayers.  Then,  without 
further  deky,  he  knelt  down  and,  repeating  the  words  "  In 
moHui  tuoi  iMmmeP  he  submitted  himself  to  his  frite. 

The  bloody  head  was  set  up  opposite  to  that  of  his  fellow- 
snffSsrer.  For  three  hours  these  ghastly  trophies  remained 
exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude.  They  were  then  taken 
down,  and,  vrith  the  bodies,  phiced  in  leaden  coffins,  whidi 
were  straightway  removed,— that  containing  the  remains  of 
Egmont  to  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara,  and  that  of  Hoome, 
to  the  andent  church  of  St.  Gndule.  To  these  places,  es- 
pecially to  Santa  Clara,  the  people  now  flocked,  as  to  the 
shrine  of  a  martyr.  They  threw  themsdves  on  the  coffin, 
kissing  it  and  bedewing  it  with  their  tears,  as  if  it  had  con- 
tained the  relics  of  some  murdered  saint ;  while  many  of 
them,  taking  little  heed  of  the  presence  of  informers,  breathed 
vows  of  vengeance;  some  even  swearing  not  to  trim  either 
hair  or  beard  until  these  vows  vrere  executed. 

Thus  fell  the  aristocracy ;  bat  to  the  oommoa 
people  more  summary  vengeance  was  conceded,  and 
we  copy  one  eloquent  passage,  merely  to  show  the 
persecution  which  has  rendered  ''Alva's"  name 
notorious  to  the  end  of  time. 

FBOORXBS  or  SLJLUOHTSft. 

The  messenger  who  brought  to  Margaret  the  royal  per- 
mission to  redgn  the  regency  delivered  to  Alva  his  oonunisaioB 
as  captain-general  of  the  Netherlands.  This  would  place 
the  duke,  as  Philip  wrote  to  him,  b^ond  the  control  of  the 
council  of  finance,  in  the  important  matter  of  the  confisca- 
tions. It  raised  him,  indeed,  not  only  above  that  council, 
but  above  every  other  council  in  the  oountiy.  It  gave  him 
an  authority  not  less  than  that  of  the  sovereign  himsdf. 
And  Alva  prepared  to  stretch  this  to  an  extent  greater  than 
any  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands  had  ever  ventured  on. 
The  time  had  now  come  to  put  his  terrible  machinery  into 
operation.  The  regent  was  gone,  who,  if  she  oonld  not 
curb,  might  at  least  criticise  his  actions.  The  prisons  were 
full ;  the  processes  were  completed.  Nothing  remained  but 
to  pass  sentence  and  to  execute.  On  the  4th  of  January, 
1568,  we  find  dghty-fbur  persons  sentenced  to  death  at 
Valenciennes,  on  the  charge  of  having  taken  part  in  the  late 
movements, — religious  or  political.  On  the  20thof  Febm- 
ary,  ninety-five  persons  were  arraigned  before  the  ooondl  of 
blood,  and  thirty-seven  capitally  convicted.  On  the  SOth  of 
March,  thirty-five  more  were  condemned.  The  governor's 
emissaries  were  out  in  every  direction .  **  I  hoard  that  preadi- 
ing  was  going  on  at  Antwerp,"  he  Writes  to  Philip, 
"  and  I  sent  my  own  provost  there,  for  I  cannot  trust  the 
authorities.  He  arrested  a  good  number  of  heretics.  They 
will  never  attend  another  such  meeting.  The  magisteatec 
complain  that  the  interfisrenoe  of  tiie  provost  was  a  vioIaUoa 
of  their  privileges.  The  magistrates  may  as  well  take  it 
patiently.'*  The  pleasant  manner  in  which  the  duke  talks 
over  the  &te  of  his  victims  with  his  master  may  remind  one 
of  the  simihir  dialogues  between  Petit  Andr^  and  Louis  Ute 
Eleventh,  in  ''Quentin  Durward.**  The  prooeedinga  in 
Ghent  may  show  the  course  pursued  in  the  other  dtiea. 
Commissioners  were  sent  to  that  capital,  to  ferret  out  the 
suspected.  No  less  than  a  hundr^  and  forty-seven  were 
summoned  before  the  coundl  at  Brussels.  Their  names  weie 
cried  about  the  streets,  and  posted  up  in  placards  on  the 
public  bnihlings.  Among  them  were  many  noUe  and  wealthy 
individuals.  The  officers  were  particularly  instructed  to  as. 
certain  the  wealth  of  the  parties.  Most  of  the  aocnaed  eon* 
trived  to  make  thdr  escape.  They  preferred  flight  to  the 
chance  of  an  acquittal  by  tiie  bloody  tribunal— though  flight 
involved  certain  banishment  and  confiscation  of  property. 
Eighteen  only  answered  the  summons  by  repairing  to  Braseels. 
They  were  all  arrested  on  the  same  day,  at  their  lodging, 
and  without  exception,  were  sentenced  to  death !  Five  or 
six  of  the  prindpal  were  beheaded,  the  rest  perished  on  the 
gallows. 

Impatient  of  what  seemed  to  him  a  too  tardy  method  of 
following  1^  his  game^  the  duke  determined  on  a  bolder 
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eot,  tnd  laid  hit  pUu  for  drifing  t  goodly  namber  of 
Tictims  into  hU  toils  at  once.  He  fixed  on  Ash  Wednesday 
ibr  the  tine—the  beginning  of  Lent,  when  men,  after  the 
Carairal  vas  past,  would  be  gathered  soberly  in  tlieir  own 
dvelfiaga.  The  offleers  of  jostiee  entered  their  premises  at 
dead  of  night ;  and  no  less  than  fire  hundred  citizens  were 
dragged  £rom  their  beds  and  hnrried  off  to  prison.  They 
all  received  sentence  of  death !  **  I  have  reiterated  the  sen- 
tence again  and  again,**  he  writes  to  Philip.  "  for  they  tor- 
ment me  with  inqniries  whether  in  this  or  that  case  it  might 
Boi  be  eonmnted  for  banishment.  They  weary  me  of  my 
fife  with  their  importnnitiea.**  He  was  not  too  weary,  how* 
ever,  to  go  on  with  the  bloody  work;  for  in  the  same  letter 
we  find  him  reckoning  that  three  hundred  heads  more  mnst 
fidl  before  it  will  be  time  to  talk  of  a  general  pardon.  It 
was  common,  says  an  old  dironider,  to  see  thirty  or  forty 
pcrsoQs  arrested  at  onee.  The  wealthier  hnrghcft  might  be 
seen  with  their  arms  pinioned  behind  them,  dragged  at  the 
hone's  tail  to  the  place  of  execation.  The  poorer  sort  were 
■ot  even  summoned  to  take  their  trial  at  Brussels.  Their 
eases  were  despatched  at  once,  and  they  were  hung  up  with- 
out fartiier  d^ay  in  the  city  or  in  the  suburbs.  Brandt,  in 
his  *  History  of  the  Reformation,**  has  collected  many  particu- 
lars reapeeting  the  persecution,  espedally  in  his  own  parish 
of  Holbukd,  dnriog  that  '*  reign  of  terror.*'  Men  of  lower 
eoasideratioii  when  dragged  to  prison  were  often  cruelly  tor- 
tared  OB  the  rack,  to  extort  confessions,  implicating  them- 
sdves  or  their  friends.  The  modes  of  death  adjudged  by 
the  bloody  tribunal  were  various.  Some  were  beheaded  with 
the  sword — a  distinction  reserved,  as  it  would  seem,  for  per- 
aoos  of  condition.  Some  were  sentenced  to  the  gibbet,  and 
others  to  the  stake.  The  last  punishment,  the  most  dread- 
ful of  an,  was  confined  to  the  greater  offenders  against 
rdigion.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  left  much  to  the  caprice 
of  the  judges,  sometbes  even  of  the  brutal  soldiery  who 
superintended  the  executions.  At  least  we  find  the  Spanish 
aohiiera  ou  one  occasion,  in  their  righteous  indignation, 
throwing  into  the  flames  an  unhappy  Protestant  preacher 
whom  the  court  had  sentenced  to  the  gallows. 

TIm  soldiers  of  Alva  were  many  of  them  veterans  who 
had  boTM  arms  against  the  Protestants  under  Charles  Y. 
— eoairades  of  the  men  who  at  that  very  time  were  hunting 
down  the  natives  of  the  new  world,  and  slanghtering 
them  hy  thousands  in  the  name  of  religion.  With  them 
the  sons  and  substance  of  religion  were  comprised  in  a  blind 
&ith  In  the  Bomish  Chnrdi,  and  in  uncompromising  hostility 
Jto  the  heretic.  The  life  of  the  heretic  was  the  most  accept- 
ahk  aaerifice  that  could  be  offered  to  Jehovah.  With  hearts 
thus  seared  "  by  fitnaticism,  and  made  callous  by  long  famili- 
arity with  human  suffering,**  they  were  the  very  ministers  to 
do  the  bidding  of  such  a  master  as  the  Dnke  of  Alva. 

Ef  en  tlus  Uoodj  AI?a  was  a  more  feeling  or  a 
more  honoarable  man  than  bis  master,  Philip  of 
Spain,  whose  zeal  for  the  church  was  incited  partly 
hj  his  greed.  Alva  reminded  the  king  of  the 
tenrioes  rendered  to  the  Crown  by  Egmont,  and 
earnestly,  cTen  piteously,  reqaested  the  restoration 
of  his  lands  to  his  widowed  Countess  and  her 
munerous  family.  Philip  replied  ultimately  by  a 
pensioii,  which  was  a  pittance. 

ICaigaret  had  ordered  the  reform  churches  to  be 
levelled  with  the  ground — the  Romanist  churches 
to  be  purified,  and  re-opened — the  Protestant' 
efaiidrea  to  be  re-baptized,  according  to  the  Eomau 
ntttal,  mod  the  Protestant  schools  to  be  closed — 
before  the  arrival  of  Alra.    The  reformed  worship 

s.'         was  interdicted  in  Antwerp,  and  generally  oyer  the 

.1      country,  and  *'  that  of  the  Romish  church,  with  its 

,       splendid  ritual,  was  established  in  its  place."  ^  Per- 

leeataan  is  said  never  to  be  successful.      That 

t-  s       iciftiflient  is  repeated  like  the  ouckoo's  notes,  or 


the  owlet's  scream,  with  perfect  confidence,  and 
the  slightest  possible  proof  of  its  accuracy.  Per- 
secution is  never  successful  on  the  solitary  ground 
advanced  in  its  behalf.  The  advocates  of  the 
Inquisition  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Rome,  and  in 
Spain,  supported  their  views  by  the  argument  that 
it  is  better,  more  humane,  and  wiser,  that  a  few 
persons  should  be  destroyed,  than  that  nations 
should  perish  eternally.  They  held  that  salvation 
was  impossible  out  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
They  persecuted  a  few  persons,  or  the  existing 
generation,  in  order  to  prevent  the  everlasting  loss 
of  many  persons,  or  of  future,  and  then  unseen, 
waves  of  mankind.  The  suppression  of  the  re- 
formed doctrine  by  fire  aud  force  —  even  by 
fraud,  often — was,  with  them,  the  means  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  men.  .  This  was  their 
argument,  their  doctrine,  their  profession-- and 
many  were  sincere. 

Margaret  of  Parma,  immediately  after  the  paci- 
fication of  Antwerp,  issued  an  edict  applicable  to 
all  the  popubtion  under  her  regency ;  and  by  it, 
''All  who  had  publicly  preached,  or  who  had  per- 
formed the  religious  exercises  after  the  Protestant 
manner ;  all  who  had  furnished  the  places  of  meet- 
bg,  or  had  harboured  or  aided  the  preadiers ;  all 
printers  of  heretical  tracts,  or  artists,  who,  with 
their  pencil,  had  brought  ridicule  on  the  Church  of 
Rome, — all,  in  short,  who  were  guilty  of  these  or 
similar  iniquities,  were  to  be  punished  with  death, 
or  confiscation  of  property."  This  persecution 
might  have  satisfied  Philip  of  Madrid  and  Pms  of 
Rome,  and  rendered  altogether  supererogatory  the 
journey  of  Alva ;  yet  it  was  not  by  these  bloody 
men  deemed  quite  up  to  the  mark.  Margaret  was, 
notwithstanding  her  cruelties  to  j^rotestants,  a  par- 
ticular person  in  her  own  forms.  When  the  people 
of  Antwerp  were  subdued,  partly  by  the  infiuence  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  Margaret,  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Presoott,  made  a  pubUc  entry  "  with  all  be- 
oommg  pomp."  She  "  passed  through  the  files  of 
the  soldiery,  along  the  principal  streets ; "  and  was 
applauded  by  "the  fickle  populace;"  and  "thus 
cheered  on  her  way,  the  regent  proceeded  first  to 
the  cathedral,  where  Te  Deum  was  chanted,  and  on 
her  knees  she  returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty, 
that  this  great  city  had  been  restored,  without 
battle  or  bloodshed,  to  the  king  and  the  true  faith." 
The  hbtorian  supports  his  statements  invariably 
by  his  authority  ;  and  it  is  possible,  even  probable, 
from  the  original,  •that  the  devotiou  of  the  regent 
was  a  personal  rather  than  a  public  act.  The 
authority  is  Strada  de  Bello  Belgico,  vol.  1,  page 
328,  and  the  words  are  : — 

Egit  ipsa  privatim  magme  Virgini  grates,  quod  ejus  ope 
tantam  urbem  sine  prcelio  ac  sangnine,  Beligioni  Regique 
reddidisset. 

Although  in  classic  times  the  word  privatim 
was  applied  to  particular  acts  of  a  semi-public 
character,  yet  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  this 
author,  writing  after  the  reformation,  used  the 
adverb  in  its  common  sense ;  and  that  Margaret's 
thanksgiving  was  an  act  of  devotion,  and  not 
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merely  a  spectacle.  In  quoting  her  edict,  wc  ex- 
pressed our  opinion  that  for  severity  it  might  have 
satisfied  Fins  and  Philip ;  bat  on  its  publication  at 
Madrid,  "it  caused  great  dissatisfaction,"  and  the 
king  pronounced  it  ''indecorous,  illegal,  and 
altogether  repugnant  to  the  true  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity.'* We  could  not  find  words  to  express  more 
aptly  the  faults  of  the  document ;  but  the  judg- 
ment of  Philip  opposed  its  leniency.  It  was  not 
adequately  severe.  It  did  not  oppose  private 
worship.  Its  enactments  could  be  enforced  by  the 
ordinary  tribunals.  It  left  no  work  for  the  In- 
quisition, and  therefore  it  was  "indecorous."  A 
man  and  his  family  could  still  together  worship 
God  at  their  fire-side,  and  therefore  it  was  "  re- 
pugnant to  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity." 

We  return  to  our  examination  of  the  common 
error,  that  "  persecution  accomplishes  its  object." 
It  often  accomplishes  its  negative,  and  never 
efTeots  its  positive  object.  It  secures  the  suppression 
of  one  faith,  but  not  the  triumph  of  any  other 
form  of  living  religion.  The  reformed  religion 
was  crushed  in  some  provinces  of  Flanders.  Ant- 
werp, Brussels,  Valenciennes,  are  now  inhabited  by 
Bomanist  populations.  The  Huguenots  of  Prance 
are  chiefly  represented  by  Englishmen  or  Swiss — 
their  descendants,  who  have  mixed  with  another 
race,  and  speak  another  tongue.  But  those  per- 
secutors who  vehemently  and  zealously  sought  the 
salvation  of  souls  through  the  dungeons,  the  fiery 
furnaces,  and  the  racks  of  the  Inquisition,  lived  not 
to  witness  that  suppression  of  all  true  faith  which 
they  had  e£Pected.  A  Koman  Catholic,  attached 
sincerely  to  his  creed — such  a  man  as  Bossuet,  as 
we  remarked  in  a  previous  article — could  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  fashionable  apathy  of  Brussels, 
or  the  infidelity  of  Prance;  yet  they  are  the 
progeny  of  the  Inquisition  and  of  persecution. 

We  must  not  blame  entirely,  or  censure  exclu- 
sively, the  house  of  Castile  for  these  horrible  events. 
Even  Philip  was  charged  with  apathy  by  Pius. 
Alva  was  at  last  sent  by  Philip  in  consequence  of 
a  special  embassy  despatched  to  Madrid  from  Eoroe, 
with  a  rebuke  for  delay,  which  even  the  king  took 
in  bad  part.  The  Pope,  professing  to  be  the  vice- 
gerent of  the  Saviour  on  earth,  forgot  His  words 
— "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  If  my  king- 
dom were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants 
fight."  Or  his  preceding  words — "Thinkest  Ihou 
that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  my  Pather,  and  he  shall 
presently  give  me  more  than 'twelve  legions  of 
angels  P"  If  the  advancement  of  any  form  of 
Christianity  could  be  lawfully  attempted  by  force, 
then  "  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels"  would 
do  its  Author's  pleasure  now,  as  they  will  perform 
His  will  hereafter. 

We  have  seen  the  ruthless  manner  in  which 
Alva  carried  out  his  instructions ;  but  zeal  for  tho 
faith  was  not  a  stronger  principle  with  him  than 
zeal  for  the  revenue.  He  wrote  to  Philip  thus — 
"He  would  have  every  man  feel  that  any  day  his 
house  might  fall  about  his  ears.  Thus  private 
individuals  would  be  induced  to  pay  larger  sums 


by  way  of  composition  for  their  offences.''  This 
soldier  and  statesman  proposed — as  even  the  con- 
fiscating power  did  not  supply  his  treasury  with 
sufficient  rapidity — that  a  tax  of  one  per  cent, 
should  be  levied  on  all  property,  personal  and  real. 
As  a  financier  he  was  in  advance  of  his  time,  and 
the  secret  which  was  saj)pos6d  to  have  been 
possessed  by  Pitt,  and  in  our  own  day  by  Peel,  of 
balancing  deficits,  waa  familiar  to  Alva.  The 
Flemings  disliked  the  scheme,  and  that  "Metal 
Duke"  found  more  difficulty  with  one  per  cent,  of 
direct  taxation,  than  with  a  change  of  religion. 

After  the  execution  of  the  Counts  Egmont  and 
Hoome,  when  the  council  at  Madrid  congratulated 
themselves  and  their  master  on  the  progress  of  the 
work,  Qranvelle,  then  a  cardinal,  but  who  had  been 
a  subordinate  to  Margaret  in  the  management  of 
the  Netherlands,  inquired  if  the  Duke  "  had  also 
drawn  into  his  net  the  silent  one  ?"  On  being 
answered  in  the  negative,  "then,"  said  he,  "if  he 
has  has  not  caught  him  he  has  caught  notiiing.'' 
Alva  had  not  caught  him.  He  was  residing  upon 
his  property  in  Germany,  and  compliments  or 
threats  were  alike  wasted  upon  the  wary  prinoe. 
The  confiscation  of  his  property  in  the  Netherlands 
did  not  materially  move  his  purpose.  He  was  stOl 
a  man  of  ample  means  and  had  many  relatives 
possessed  of  great  wealth.  The  theft  of  his  son, 
and  his  transportation  to  Spain,  in  the  light  of  an 
hostage,  may  have  damped  his  energy  for  a  time. 
The  persecution  in  the  Netherlands,  however, 
touched  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  irritated  the  Pro- 
testants of  Germany.  The  emperor  remonstrated 
with  Philip  in  vain.  Many  of  the  king^a  best 
subjects  abandoned  his  dominions  to  escape  from 
the  reign  of  terror.  To  the  emigrants,  and  to  those 
who  continued  disaffected  at  home,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  the  only  statesman  of  promise.  The 
people  of  Antwerp  offered  to  pay  him  double  the 
value  of  his  plate  if  he  would  coin  it  to  raise  funds. 
William  carried  on  correspondence  with  all  the 
Protestant  powers.  "Culemborg,Hoogstraten,  Louis 
of  Nassau,"  and  other  nobles  of  the  emigration, 
.contributed  largely  to  the  cost  of  a  war.  The 
prince  himself  sent  his  jewels  to  the  market  and 
his  plate  to  the  mint.  He  issued  a  justification  of 
his  proceedings,  and  assembled  an  army  in  Aprils 
1568.  This  army  was  divided  into  four  corps — 
one,  chiefly  French  Huguenots,  under  Cooquevillc, 
crossed  the  frontier  in  the  direction  of  Artois ;  but, 
being  met  by  a  detachment  of  French  soldiers,  the 
Huguenots  flung  down  their  arms,  and  Cocqueville, 
with  the  principal  officers  of  the  force,  perished  on 
the  scaffold.  The  second  corps,  under  Hoogstraten, 
were  beaten  by  Sancho  Bavila,  and  those  rebel 
lords  who  were  taken  prisoners  were  executed  at 
Brussels.  A  third  corps,  under  Louis  of  Nassau 
and  Count  Adolphus,  the  brothers  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  passed  the  northern  borders,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Groningen.  William  himself 
"  established  his  head- quarters  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cleves,"  from  which  he  could  support  either  of 
the  divisions,  as  necessity  arose.     The  fate  of 
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GocqiieTiUe  tnd  his  companions  has  been  stated. 
Hoogstraten,  although  beaten,  made  good  his 
junction  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  by  a  rapid 
retreat.  Louis  of  Nassau  fared  better.  He  pene- 
trated into  the  proTinee  of  Groningen ;  but,  being 
met  by  Count  Aremberg,  a  Flemish  general,  who 
commanded  a  diyision  of  Spaniards,  and  being 
donbtful  <^  his  men,  he  established  himself  before 
the  conrent  of  Heyligerlet,  with  a  sloping  bank  in 
fronts  sinking  down  to  the  margin  of  an  extensive 
morass,  and  a  hill  upon  the  left,  which  sheltered 
his  infantry  hotgi  the  Spanish  fire.  The  cavaby, 
nnder  his  brother,  Coont  Adolphus,  were  upoir  the 
right,  with  orders  to  charge  the  Spaniards  when 
they  pused  the  morass. 

Count  Aremberg  was  desirous  of  waiting  the 
advance  of  Count  Megen,  with  Philip's  horse, 
before  commencing  a  general  engagement;  but 
the  Spanish  infantiy  were  at  that  time  considered 
the  beet  disciplined  soldiers  of  Europe,  who  de- 
spised their  opponents  alike  as  heretics  and  irre-* 
gulars.  They  demanded  permission  to  strike  down 
iht  heretics.  They  taui^  the  Flemish  general 
with  disloyalty  to  their  qrown,  and  treachery  to 
their  cause.  In  an  evil  hour — it  was  near  his  last 
— -he  listened  to  their  entreaties  and  reproaches, 
tad  fought 
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Qryiag  oat  tiui  they  thonld  looo  tee  if  h«  were  a  traitor, 
Cout  Anmberg  pat  Ufluelf  at  the  head  of  hit  little  amy, 
mad  aardied  agminat  the  enen^.  Hit  artillery,  meanwhile, 
whidi  he  liad  posted  on  hia  right,  opened  a  briik  fire  on 
Loaii^i  kit  wing,  where,  owing  to  ^e  nature  of  the  ground, 
tt  did  little  eieeetioo. 

Under  eorer  d  thia  ire,  the  aata  body  of  the  Spanidi 
inCutry  aored  forward ;  and,  as  their  commander  had  fore- 
accn,  the  men  toon  became  entangled  in  the  morass ;  their 
imnl»  wereHbrown  into  disorder ;  and  when  at  length,  after 
loai^  and  painfol  efforts,  they  emerged  on  the  firm  ground, 
tkij  were  more  ipeot  with  toU  than  thegr  would  hsfre  been 
aftw  a  hnl  da/s  aareh.  Thna  jadtd,  and  aadly  in  dismay, 
thqr  were  i*  once  asaailed  im  ftont  by  an  enemy  who,  ooo- 
Mioaa  of  hia  own  adfantage,  wu  all  ttitih  and  hot  for  action. 
Notwithstanding  their  distressed  condition,  ^remberg^s  sol- 
£«*  maintaiiied  their  gtound  for  some  time,  like 
■£■  wsaeouatomed  to  defeat  At  length  Louis  ordered 
Ike  cafaby  oa  hta  right  to  diarge  Aremberg^s  flani[. 
Him  vnexpeetod  OMTement,  occurring  at  a  critical  mo- 
aenty  decided  the  day.  Assailed  in  front  and  in  flank, 
hfmfd  in  by  the  fatal  morass  in  the  rear,  the  Spaniards 
were  thrown  into  utter  confusion.  In  fain  their  gallant 
leader,  proof  against  danger,  though  not  against  the  taunts 
of  his  fisflowan,  eadeaToured  to  ndly  them.  His  horse  was 
killed  ssdar  him ;  and  as  he  wae  mounting  another,  he  re- 
eeired  a  abot  from  a  foot  aoldier,  and  fell  mortally  wounded 
Irom  hif  aaddk.  The  rout  now  became  general.  Some 
taok  to  the  moraBB,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
I  in  catting  their  waj  through  the  ranks  of 
while  fluoy  more  lost  their  lives  in  the 
The  groond  was  covered  with  the  wounded  and 
the  dead.  The  victory  was  complete.  Sixteen  hundred  of 
(be  eaeny  were  left  on  tiie  fatal  field.  In  the  imagination 
ti  tie  exile  tldrsting  for  vengeance,  it  might  serve  in  some 
degree  to  balance  the  Uoody  roH  of  victims  whom  the  piti- 
ksa  daha  had  seat  to  their  aeeoanl  Nine  pieces  of  artillery, 
with  a  laiye  quaatity  of  aaunanition  and  military  itores, 
a  oeh  acrvioe  of  plJe^  belonging  to  Aremberg,  and  a  con- 
i  of  money,  Ulttij  received  by  him  to  paj  the 
I  of  ibb  aoldien,  feD  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots. 


Yet  OS  serious  a  loss  as  any  inflicted  on  the  the  Spaniards 
was  that  of  their  brave  commander.  His  corpse,  disfigured 
by  wounds,  was  recognised  amid  a  heap  of  the  slain,  by  the 
insignia  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  which  he  wore  round  his 
neck,  and  which  Loais  sent  to  the  prince  his  brother,  as  a 
proud  trophy  of  his  victory.  The  joy  of  the  conquerors 
was  dimmed  by  one  mournful  event,  the  death  of  Count 
Adolphus  of  Nassau,  who  fell  bravely  fighting  at  the  head  of 
his  troop,  one  of  the  first  victims  in  the  war  of  the  revolution. 
He  was  a  younger  brother  of  William,  only  twenty-seven 
years  of  age.  But  he  had  already  given  promise  of  those 
heroie  qualities  which  proved  him  worthy  of  the  generous 
race  from  which  he  sprung. 

The  battle  was  fought  on  the  twenty-third  of  Hay,  1568. 
On  the  day  following,  Count  Megen  arrived  with  a  reinforce- 
ment ;  too  late  to  secare  the  victory,  bat  not,  as  it  proved, 
too  late  to  snatch  the  fruits  of  it  from  the  victors.  By  a 
rapid  movement,  he  sueeeeded  in  throwing  himself  into  the 
town  of  Qroningan,  and  thus  saved  that  important  place 
from  felling  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots. 

The  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Ueyligerlee  caused  a  great 
sensation  through  the  country.  While  it  raised  the  hopes  o 
the  malcontents,  it  filled  the  Duke  of  Alva  with  indignation 
— the  greater,  as  he  perceived  that  the  loss  of  the  battle  was 
to  be  referred  mainly  to  the  misconduct  of  his  own  soldiers. 
He  saw  with  alarm  the  disastrous  efRsct  likely  to  be  predaeed 
by  so  brilliant  a  success  on  the  part  of  the  rebels,  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  struggle.  The  hardy  men  of  Friesland 
would  rise  to  assert  their  independence.  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  with  his  German  levies,  would  unite  with  his  vic- 
torious brother,  and,  aided  by  the  inhabitaats,  would  be  ia 
condition  to  make  formidaUe  head  against  any  force  that 
Alva  could  muster.  It  was  an  important  crisis,  and  called 
for  prompt  and  decisive  action.  The  duke,  with  his  usual 
energy,  determined  to  employ  no  agent  here,  but  to  take  the 
affair  into  his  own  hands,  concentrate  his  forces,  and  march 
in  person  against  the  enemy. 

The  historian  says,  "  Tet  there  were  some  things 
he  deemed  necessary  to  he  done,  if  it  were  only  for 
their  effect  on  the  pnhlic  mind,  before  entering  on 
the  campaign.''  The  public  execution  of  Egmont 
and  Hoorne,  of  which  we  haye  copied  the  account  in 
a  former  page,  was  one  of  those  things.  The  battle 
of  Heyligerlee  was  fought  in  May,  1568 ;  and  in 
the  month  of  June  following,  the  Counts  I^ont 
and  Hoorne  were  executed  at  Brussels.  For  this 
step,  Mr.  Prescott  endeavours  to  account,  upon  the 
supposition,  that  Alfa's  *' appetite  for  yengeance 
may  ha?e  been  sharpened  by  mortification  at  the 
reverse  his  arms  had  lately  experienced ;  and  he 
may  have  felt  that  a  blow  like  the  present  would 
be  the  most  effectual  to  humble  the  arrogance  of 
the  nation."  But  the  historian  asserts  farther,  that 
the  doom  of  those  unfortunate  noblemen  was  pro- 
nounced ''  in  Madrid,  before  Alva  began  his  march." 
He  holds,  at  least,  that  this  opinion  admits  no  doubt. 
Alva  had  mistaken  the  Plemings.  He  expected 
that  they  would  readUy  return  to  their  allegiance 
upon  the  issue  of  a  general  amnesty.  He  esti- 
mated the  stubborn  character  of  the  men  by  a 
false  standard.  A  noble  and  a  soldier,  he  despised 
the  peaceable  pursuits  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
merchant — 'Smong  whom  the  deaths  of  lament  and 
Hoorne  left  a  feeling  of  implacable  hatred  to  their 
persecutors.  The  Councillor  Hessels,  a  Fleming, 
who,  according  to  public  opinion,  was  employed  to 
draft  the  sentence  of  these  nobles,  was,  nine  years 
afterwards,  apprehended  and  imprisoned.  The 
fbrms  of  the  reformed  courts,  like  those  of  the 
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Komans,  were  slow — far  too  tedious  for  vengeance ; 
and  when  Hessels  had  lingered  for  one  year  in 
prison,  the  mob  anticipated  justice  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  Lynch  law,  and  hanged  him  on  a  tree. 
His  executioners  belonged  to  the  men  of  Ghent.  The 
writers  of  a  subsequent  date  called  them  ruffians. 
And  what  then  is  the  proper  name  of  Alva,  Philip, 
Pius,  and  all  the  miscreants  in  power,  who  turned 
this  mob  into  ruffians?  Eulers  frequently  have 
not  only  their  own  cruelties  to  answer,  but  abo 
those  deeds  of  hatred  which  they  provoke. 

Mr.  Prescott  breaks  sharp  off  from  the  affairs  of 
the  Netherlands  at  the  moment  when  they  have 
l)eoome  intensely  interesting,  and  closes  hia  second 
volume  with  two  beautifully  told  episodes  of  Philip's 
life.  The  first  concerns  his  wars  with  the  Moors  and 
the  Turks ;  and  includes  the  celebrated  defence  of 
Malta,  by  its  knights,  against  the  Turks,  under 
Mustapha,  who  was  ordered  by  Solyman,  the 
Sultan,  to  take  the  island  at  any  cost.  The 
second  relates  the  curious  history  of  Don  Garlos's 
life,  and  the  painful  story  of  his  death — poisoned, 
as  no  reason  is  left  to  doubt,  by  the  orders  of  his 
father.  We  trust  that  the  American  hiatorian  will 
not,  like  Macaulay,  keep  us  waiting  six  years  for 
his  third  volume;  but,  although  it  may  appear 
much  earlier,  yet  we  cannot  afford  to  leave  the 
story  of  the  Netherlands  in  this  unfinbhed  state. 

Father  Paul,  in  his  history  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  says,  that  fifty  thousand  persons  perished  in 
the  perscutions  of  Charles  Y.  in  the  Netherlands. 
Grotius  makes  the  number  one-hundred  thousand 
sufferers.  Charles  at  last  became  weary  of  slaving, 
and  left  the  work  to  Philip.  His  progress  during 
Margaret's  regency,  and,  subsequently,  under  Alva's 
supremacy,  formed  the  rebellion,  which  had  its  first 
marked  success  in  front  of  the  convent  of  Heyli- 
geriee ;  but  Alva,  after  the  execution  of  Egmont 
and  Hoome,  marched  against  Louis  of  Nassau,  and 
defeated  him  before  William  could  effect  a  junction 
with  his  brother.  The  central  army,  of  the  Prince, 
increased  by  fugitives  from  the  divisions  of  Hoogs- 
traten  and  Louis  of  Nassau,  advanced  into  Bi;abiuit 
up  to  Tillemont,  against  Alva ;  but  he  declined  a 
battle,  trusting  to  the  penury  of  hb  opponent ;  and 
hb  soldiers,  instructed  by  the  fate  of  Aremberg,  did 
not  press  for  an  engagement.  William  was  com- 
pelled by  want  to  dbband  the  principal  part  of  hb 
army,  and  trust  for  success  to  more  desultory 
efforts.  The  Dutch  were  easily  inured  to  the  sea, 
and  some  of  Willbm's  followers,  acting,  probably, 
as  privateers,  armed  small  vesseb  to  seize  Spanbh 
property,  Thb  trade  could  not  be  profitable  until 
they  had  a  port  of  refuge,  and  they  surpised  Brill, 
'*  the  key  of  Holbnd."  Thb  success  gave  to  the 
insurgents  a  basb  of  operations  by  land  and  water. 
The  insurrection  became  general.  Flushing  and 
Yere  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Within  a  few  months  after  the  capture  of  Brill, 
the  provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Overyssel, 
Gaelderland,  and  Friesland  acknowledged  hb 
authority.  Still  the  contest  was  severe,  and  four 
years  four  months  exactly  had  passed  from  the 


battle  of  Hcyligerlec,  until  the  States  were  able  to 
hold  a  convention,  at  Dort,  where  their  deputies 
met  on  the  15th  September,  1572,  and  levied 
taxes  for  the  support  of  the  public  forces,  which 
were  pbced  under  the  control  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange — not  as  king,  but  as  statholder  ;  and  the 
free  exercbe  of  the  reformed  religion  was  estab- 
Ibhed.  Alva,  being  foiled  in  all  hb  attempts  to 
concilbte  or  to  subdue  the  people,  was  recalled  by 
Philip.  The  mild  Emperor  of  Germany,  Maxi- 
milbn,  then  offered  his  medbtion,  and  a  congress 
was  held  at  Willbm's  town  of  Breda;  but  the 
meeting  did  not  produce  a  pacification.  The  war 
went  onwards,  and  the  Spaniards,  guilty  of  san- 
guinary excesses,  were  repaid  by  wretchedness  and 
woes.  Towards  the  close  of  1576,  a  confederacy 
of  all  the  provinces  was  formed  at  Ghent,  where 
Protestants  and  Komanbts  alike  bound  themselves 
to  exercise  toleration  and  repel  the  foreign  or 
Spanbh  armies.  The  death  of  Maximilbn,  of 
Austria,  complicated  the  position  of  the  Flemings, 
for  hb  successor  was  not  equally  well  dbposed  to 
toleration ;  and  the  subsequent  hostilities  were  in 
some  measure  merged  iu  the  grand  contest  betwera 
the  Protestants  under  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  and 
the  adherents  of  Rome  under  Wallenstien.  The 
united  provinces  were  recognised  by  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  except  Spain,  as  a  dbtinot  re- 
public, separate  from  the  Netherlands,  at  an  early 
date  in  that  great  struggle;  but  Spain  only 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  Holland  in 
1648.  The  Dutch  continued  a  Protestant  people, 
dbtinguished  as  Calvinists  from  the  Lutherans 
of  Germany.  Their  energy  was  remarkable.  The 
extent  of  their  provinces  was  not  much  la^er 
than  Wales,  yet  their  independence  has  been  main- 
tained, and  a  nation  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
persons  subsbt  comfortably,  and  even  thrive  among 
their  beds  of  tulips,  and  fields  of  flax  and  wheat, 
somewhat  under  the  level  of  the  German  Ocean. 
Their  colonies  comprise  some  of  the  finest  islands 
of  the  west  and  kingdoms  in  the  east.  Their 
fleets  were  the  masters  of  the  channel  and  the  seas 
for  many  years,  and  even  since  their  supremacy 
was  destroyed  at  Camperdown  they  have  presented 
a  formidable  force  of  gaUant  and  good  seamen, 
whom  we  would  rather  meet  as  allies  than  as 
enemies.  Their  merchants  are  still  the  most  enter- 
prising class  of  traders  on  the  European  continent ; 
for  always  commerce  has  followed  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom  to  their  home. 

The  fate  of  the  Netherlands  was  very  different. 
They  passed  from  Spain  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
Their  towns  declined  in  popuktion,  and  their 
people  in  skill.  They  ceased  to  be  commercial, 
and  were  chiefly  agricultural;  while  manufactures 
continued  to  engage  the  strength  and  time  of  the 
inhabitants  in  some  of  the  towns.  The  revolution 
incorporated  them  with  France;  and  Napoleon's 
dream  of  rendering  Antwerp  the  commercial  and 
naval  metropolb  of  the  continent  was  nearly 
realised.  His  ambition  frustrated  thb  and  other 
noble  olgects  which  that  ambition  had  originated. 
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The  Netherlands  were  again  united  to  Holland  at 
the  peace  of  1815,  nnder  the  house  of  Orange. 
This  re-union  only  continued  for  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen jears.  The  insurrection  of  Belgium  was 
undoubtedly  encouraged  by  Britain  and  France,  to 
obtain  a  throne  for  Leopold  of  Cobourg  and  the 
daughter  of  the  French  king.  This  disastrous 
policy  of  the  Whigs,  who  were  then  subservient  to 
the  court,  destroyed  the  hope  of  forming  a  great 
nation  on  the  western  shores  of  Europe ;  for  Bel- 
gium is  open  at  any  hour  to  the  French,  when  they 
may  be  inclined  to  march  an  army  into  its  terri- 
tories.   The  deed  done  cannot,  however,  be  re- 


called ;  but  history  teaches  us  in  stem  language, 
on  every  page,  the  price  that  "  peoples "  pay  for 
thrones,  when  they  allow  those  who  occupy 
them  to  use  the  influence  of  sovereignty  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  friends  and  the  support  of 
relatives.  The  house  of  Castile  have  cost  Europe 
the  lives  of  a  million  of  men,  cut  down  in  the 
prime  of  manhood ;  and  the  eloquence  of  Prescott 
will  not  describe,  in  his  closing  Tolumes,  that  which 
his  research  can  never  discover — a  single  benefit 
conferred  upon  the  world  by  this  race  of  frantic 
fanatics,  sufficient  to  expiate  the  blood,  or  to  repay 
the  life,  of  the  meanest  man  among  that  million. 


GRACE     DORRIEN. 

A    TALE. 


Oyou, 
Earth's  tender  and  impassionate  fetr ! 
Take  ooorage  to  entrnat  your  love 
To  Him,  so  named,  who  guards  above 

lU  ends,  and  shall  ftilfl!. 
Breaking  the  narrow  prayers,  that  maj 
Befit  your  narrow  hearts,  away 

InHisbroad-loTingwUl! 

EUxaibeth  BarrcU  Browning, 


CHAPTER  I. 

JIRSH     COTTAOB. 

It  was  mid-autumn.  The  dying  beauty  of  the 
year  was  gathering  her  mantle  of  golden  leaves 
slowly  about  her,  vrith  gentle  meanings  of  the 
•outh-wind,  and  George  Lambe  took  ^e  breath 
from  her  lips  with  passionate  delight,  as  he  passed 
the  last  row  of  new  suburban  cottages.  If  he  had 
known  who  was  likely  to  be  set  down  within  half 
an  hour  at  the  "  William  Pitt,"  at  whose  execrable 
statue  he  had  just  smiled,  he  would  have  waited 
and  given  her  his  arm  up  the  hill.  On  his  right 
hand  were  gentlemen's  villas,  too  many  of  them 
built  in  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  I  must 
call  the  gin-paJacc  order  of  architecture,  with  cre- 
scents of  smooth  gravel  enclosing  trim  lawns,  and 
leading  up  to  pompous  porticos,  guarded  by  cou- 
cfaant  lions,  and  flanked  by  geraniums  in  large  vases. 
The  gardens,  resplendent  with  asters,  dahlias,  and 
hollyhocks,  were  skirted  by  paddocks  that  ran  into 
the  open  country  beyond.  Now  and  then,  a  maid, 
with  a  ribanded  baby  in  white,  appeared  at  an 
upper  window,  and  humanised  tho  scene;  and 
once  or  twice  a  very  genteel-looking  cart  from  the 
city  he  had  recently  left,  assured  George  Lambe,  if 
lie  needed  assurance,  that  tho  dwellers  in  these 
extrenoely  "detached"  residences  had  hunum  wants 
and  cares,  and  relations  of  a  practical  character 
with  the  world  et  a  distance.  Yet  he  thought  they 
must  look  as  grimly  and  forbiddingly  to  a  starving 
wretch  on  tramp,  as  would  a  moated  castle,  with  a 
portcullis  showing  its  shark's  teeth  over  the  draw- 
Widge.  "In  how  many  of  these  mansions," 
I  George,  «  woukl  PimeU's  hermit  be  received 


hospitably;  and  how  often  would  the  angel  think 
it  necessary  "to  steal  the  golden  goblet  ?"  ..... 
Then  he  checked  himself,  and  turned  cheerily  to 
the  scene  on  his  left  hand,  where  were  open  fields 
slightly  undukting,  and  dotted  with  those  cropped 
and  shaven  trees,  which  he  often  told  me  were  his 
horror,  but  which  now  only  made  him  smile  and 
compare  them  in  his  mind  to  the  legs  of  a  Prenoh 
poodle. 

Soon  he  came  to  a  small  row  of  wooden  huts, 
called  by  courtesy  cottages,  built  of  overlapping 
planks  that  suggested  to  George  a  section  of  a  fan 
of  a  female  Titan.  Every  pane  in  the  window  of 
one  of  them  was  crammed  with  a  miscellany  of 
apples,  nuts,  and  swectstuff.  All  the  doors  were 
open,  and  inside  were  small  round  tables  with 
premature  teas,  set  out  on  paradisiacally  painted 
trays.  After  the  cottages  came  a  road  be- 
tween embanked  hedge-rows,  and  then,  at  a 
sudden  bend,  a  small  lake,  with  steps  going 
down  into  the  water,  where  dead  leaves  ^oated 
by  hundreds,  or,  driven  by  the  wind  into  a 
corner,  lay  huddled  over  each  other  in  a  compact 
mass,  like  the  bay-leaves  at  the  top  of  theflg-drum 
you  open  at  Christmas,  amid  the  acdamations  of 
the  children,  who  have  no  pity  for  the  finger  you 
have  torn  vrith  the  nail  in  the  lid.  In  the  centre 
of  the  lake  was  a  great  weeping  willow  on  a  toy 
island :  its  branches  were  streaming  like  flags  in 
the  breeze,  and  hiding  the  board  nailed  to  it,  on 
which  was  incribed  in  letters  of  the  largest  me, 
and  in  white  on  a  Uack  ground,  a  caution  against 
fishing;  which  was  perhaps  the  reason  why  there 
was  a  little  boy  at  every  other  yard,  with  fiAmg 
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rod  and  basket,  jast  as  if  iLere  had  been  no  pro- 
Libitiou  at  all.  Opposite  the  lake,  beyond  a  field 
which  contained  a  haj-stack  or  two,  a  pond -with 
,  docks,  and  a  bam,  arose  a  hill  of  mathematical 
contexitj,  whose  summit  was  crowned  with  a  solitary 
stumpy  tree,  which  reminded  George,— cockney 
that  he  was ! — of  the  ball  at  the  top  of  the  Monu- 
ment. And  then  his  path  lay  at  the  left  hand 
side  of  a  churchyard  forming  the  angle  of  two 
roads,  and  continued  between  hedge-rows  and  tall 
trees  that  almost  met  overhead,  witii  fields  on  both 
sidea.  Sometimes,  when  the  ground  on  either 
hand  roae  rapidly,  only  the  top  of  a  tree  would  be 
seen  above  the  summit  of  the  green  elevation,  and 
George  would  notice  the  vague,  almost  infinite, 
suggestions  which  arose  in  his  mind  when  he  saw 
this.  After  climbing  a  steep  ascent  through  a 
wood,  he  found  himself  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  from 
which  he  could  look  down  upon  the  city,  with  its 
darkly-rising  dome,  and  a  prospect  which  covered 
portions  of  several  counties.  In  one  direction  he 
could  see  the  river  and  the  shipping,  and  at  his 
feet  was  an  undulating  country,  where  the  lines  of 
undulation  intersected  each  other  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  the  few  houses  which  dotted  the  scene 
look  out  of  the  perpendicular,  like  the  church 
towers  in  a  girl's  drawing  book.  And  there  he 
paused  and  rested ;  partly  because  he  did  not  want 
to  rush  hurried  and  warm  into  Jireh  cottage, 
partly  because  he  was  only  in  the  uncertain  spring- 
time of  his  intimacy  there,  and  did  not  wish  to  be 
too  early.  His  restlessness  had  tempted  him  abroad 
•o  soon,  and  he  loved  the  valk.  He  leaned  against 
a  tree  with  the  soft  wind  on  his  flushed  face,  and 
watched  the  changes  in  the  sky,  and  the  shifting 
light  and  shade  that  played  over  wood  and  hill, 
while  heavy,  smoke  coloured  clouds  came  rolling  up 
from  the  horizon,  and  left  the  whole  verge  of  the 
heavens  of  a  pale  greenish-blue.  After  a  while,  he 
roused  himself,  and  walked  very  quietly  to  Jireh 
cottage,  which  had  little  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  suburban  cottages,  beyond  the  name,  and  a 
very  beautiful  kburnum  tree  in  front. 

Mr.  Lambe  found  Mrs.  Dorrlen  alone,  with 
needlework  in  her  lap,  and  Komaine's  '*  Walk  and 
Triumph  of  Faith"  upon  the  table.  She  received 
liim  with  unaffected,  but  rather  subdued,  kindness, 
and  hoped  he  had  not  got  wet  in  going  home  the 
last  time  he  was  there.  Mrs.  Dorrien  was  a  sub- 
dued woman  alt<^ther,  with  little  self-assertion 
and  no  suspiciousness — excellently  adapted,  as  far 
as  her  own  happiness  was  concerned,  for  the  wife 
of  a  strong-minded  man  like  Mr.  Dorrien.  For 
him  it  was  not  so  well.  He  needed,  for  his  soul*s 
health,  a  partner  who  could  have  rounded  off  his 
too  aagular  and  rigid  character,  by  the  attrition  of 
an  active  resolution,  tempered  with  love.  An 
aciiffe  resolution  was  what  Mrs.  Dorrien  lacked ; 
but  there  was  a  genial  simplicity  about  her  which 
always  refreshed  the  heart  of  George  Lambe,  and 
ho  sai  there — not  uneasily,  ^reat  as  was  the  gulf 
between  them— playing  with  her  scissors,  and 
stndyiDg  hm  face  with  a  kindly  interest,  till  she 


caught  him  in  the  act  of  gaaing^  and  almost  coloured 
up  at  the  arch  smile  that  lurked  in  his  eyes.  Like 
many  good,  innocent  women,  she  found  her  admi- 
ration of  superior  men  could  never  quite  lose  itself 
in  a  frank,  unconscious  regard.  She  stood  in  awe 
of  them,  and  now  betrayed  the  thought  that  her 
daughter  could  talk  better  than  she  could,  and 
that  she  would  rather  be  one  of  three  when  Mr. 
Lambe  was  present. 

"  Grace  will  be  down  directly,''  she  said^  and  in 
the  kindest  quasi-apologetio  tone. 

"  0,"  .  .  .  said  George ;  thinking  to  himself— 
"  How  came  that  Olympian  creature  to  be  dropped 
down^rtf.^"  A  not  altogether  comfortable  f»en- 
sation  prevented  his  saying  anything  more  to  the 
purpose.  He  wondered  whether  Mrs.  Dorrien, 
unsuspecting  as  she  was,  would  have  mentioned 
Grace  in  that  frank  way,  if  she  had  known  that, 
without  Grace,  his  evening  would  have  been  blank. 
Yet,  what  could  he  do  P  He  could  not  say  "Dear 
lady,  I  like  you,  and  am  even  catholic  enough  in 
my  appreciation  to  understand  and  respect  your 
husband ;  but  I  came  hither  to  see  Grace."  He 
could  not  say  this,  though  we  might  surely  augur 
well  for  his  career,  at  the  opening  of  our  story, 
when  we  may  safely  assert  that  so  hateful  was  any 
reserve  to  his  open,  demonstrative  nature,  that  he 
would  gladly  have  said  this,  if  it  had  been  possible. 
But  we  had  better  refrain  from  augury.  George 
glanced  over  the  heavy,  but  eminently  respectable 
furniture  of  the  room,  and  at  last  observed,  of  a 
Parian  cast  of  Dorothea  on  the  mantelpiece  (which 
he  thought  would  be  rather  a  romantic  fancy  for 
Mr.  Dorrien)— "I  think  that  was  not  here  when  I 
called  last." 

'*  No,"  said  Mrs.  Dorrien,  <'  it  is  a  present  from 
(me  of  Grace's  friends." 

George  had  guessed  that;  but  he  wanted 
to  make  her  talk  of  Graee,  and  he  was  always 
amubed  to  hear  the  way  in  which  "  Grace's  friends" 
were  spoken  of  at  the  cottage ;  by  her  mamma,  with 
a  shy  respect,  as  if  Grace  must  know,  but  she  did 
not;  by  her  papa,  with  suppressed  dislike;  by 
both,  as  if  they  were  outsiders,  rather  than  eveu 
borderers.  Yet  Grace  was,  unawares,  doing  a 
better  work  than  she  thought.  Involuntarily,  she 
was  the  centre  of  attraction  to  a  circle  of  erratic 
natures,  who  disliked  the  creed  of  Jireh  Cottage, 
but  felt  the  beneficent  influence  of  her  harmonious 
character ;  and  she  held  on  her  cheerful  way,  quite 
unconscious  that  "  Grace's  friends"  were  fluent 
topics  of  curtain  discourse  between  papa  and 
mamma.  I)istinctively,  *' Grace's  friends" — that 
is,  her  peculiar  friends,  who  were  not  also  friends 
of  the  family — felt  a  want  in  themselves,  and  re- 
cognised in  Grace  the  genial  outgrowth  of  the 
lacking  element.  Some  of  them,  I  know,  fanded 
that  her  piety  was  a  thmg  of  circumstance  and 
association;  but  they  were  mistaken.  It  was 
deeply- rooted,  and  had  more  to  do  with  the  unity 
of  her  character  than  they  could  understand — more 
than  some  of  them  would  have  been  pleased  to 
understand.     Mr.  Lambe  was  not  one  of  these. 
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though  I  do  not  knov  wnether  Mr.  Dorrien  would 
eren  haFe  handed  him  over  to .  the  ^'uncopenanied 
mercies  of  God." 

The  walk  of  some  women  affects  jou  like  musical 

thjthm.    Grace  now  stepped  into  the  room  with  a 

moTement  that  wc  will  call  andantino  maestoso^  coh 

poeo  brio,  and  as  she  stood  there,  with  a  broad-faced 

smile  and  an  outatretched  hand,  it  certainly  seemed 

as  if  Mr.  Lambe  had  not  been  far  wrong  in  calliug 

her  an  "Olympian  creature  ;"   though  her  papa 

would  hare  been  Tery  much  shocked  at  such  a 

pagan  characterisation  of  the  daughter  who  had  only 

yesterday  morning  sat  with  him  at  the  sacramenttd 

table,  or,  as  old  fashioned  people  call  it,  "the 

Ordinance."     Her  head  was  slightly  thrown  back, 

and  her  dark  hair,  parted  plainly  from  the  forehead, 

fell  in  ungrudging  curls  behind  her  ears,  and  clasped 

her  necL     The  chiseUing  of  the  features  was  far 

from  perfect,  and  the  mouth  was  much  too  large ; 

hot  the  frank,  well-lit  eye,  beaming  with  courage 

and  kindness  from  under  the  open  forehead,  might 

hayebelonged  to  Pallas  Athene  in  her  gentlest  mood." 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Lambe?"  said  Grace, in 

a  Toice  as  dear  as  a  bell,  and  with  an  air  and 

carriage  as  buoyant  and  fresh  as  an  April  morning; 

and  George,  unable  to  take  his  eyes  from   her, 

answered  mechanically,  and  placed  a  chair,  feeling 

as  if  he  could  have  allowed  her  to  set  her  imperial 

foot  on  his  neck,  and  have  risen  a  prouder  man. 

Eor  him»  this  unsophisticated  English  girl  had 

brooght  sunshine  and  perfume  into  the  apartment, 

and  a  rererential,  yet  tumultuous,  exhilaration  into 

his  heart.     He  bad  literally  to  "  gulp  down  "  his 

emotion,  and  the  incongrous  consciousness  that 

he  had  made  a  slight  noise  in  doing  so,  recaUed  him 

to  the  ecmuDonphioes  of  the  situation. 

'*I  have  walked  from  the  "William  Pitt,"  said  he. 

"0 .' I  was  going  to  do  so,  but  I  met 

]£r.  Lemaire  in  a  phaeton,  with  a  whole  troop  of 
children,  whom  he  had  taken  out  for  a  holiday,  and 
he  made  me  get  up,  and  brought  me  home  the 
nearest  way." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  have  seen  Mr.  Lemaire." 
••  What !  not  yet  P  Poor  old  mm. :  it  is  always 
the  same  story  with  him.  '  0,  Mademoiselle,  I 
have  found  him — I  have  found  him :  you  will  make 
so  good  as  to  come  and  see  him  yesterday  morn- 
ing!' or,  *0,  Meess — O,  Meess,  he  has  stopped 
himself  to-morrow  in  the  night ! '  " 

"But  who  is  'himP'  and  why  is  ho  always 
aiofiping  himself?" 

*"  That's  the  Perpetual  Motion.  Besides  his 
occupation  with  his  models^  he  pkys  a  chamber- 
ocgan  most  dismally,  and  makes  marionnettes  to 
give  away  to  little  children.  Haven't  you  seen 
him  yet,  Mr.  Lambe?  Tall  and  thin,  with  gray 
haaa,  very  long  and  flowing,  and  a  stiff  walk  ?  " 

Mr.  Lambe  shook  his  head ;  but  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  know  any  one  so  familiar  to  Miss 
Ihmtsa  recalled  to  his  mind  the  recency  of  his 
acqiuuntanoe  with  her.  Instinctively,  he  hurried 
tlw  ooaversaiion  away  to  a  common  ground  of 
syvpaiby  ami  intellig^ice. 


"  Miss  Porrien,  have  you  read  Bryants' 
'  Thanatopsis  ?'  Isn't  it  beautiful  ?''  asked  George, 
with  a  boyish  eagerness  which  it  was  not  in  his 
nature  ever  to  lose. 

Mrs.  Dorrien  looked  up  from  her  work,  and  said, 
"Bryant's  what?"  and  George  had  to  explain, 
after  Grace  had  replied  to  him  with  a  nod  of  vivid 
intelligence,  which  bore  the  same  relation  to  the 
topic  he  had  introduced  that  his  shake  of  the  head 
did  to  her  talk  of  Mr.  Lemaire.  It  struck  a  key- 
note of  common  feeling  Between  them  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening.  Then  little  Jos  came  running  in 
from  the  garden,  and  made  friends  with  George, 
who  loved  children,  and  knew  how  to*ingratiate 
himself  with  them.  Jos  was  just  four  years  old, 
and  exactly  like  any  other  boy — red,  rampant,  and 
alimentative.  His  being  named  Joshua  made  no 
difference  whatever,  neither  did  his  being  bom  and 
trained  at  Jireh  Cottage.  I  know  some  storytellers 
would  give  such  a  child  a  face  of  precocious 
seriousness,  and  a  timid  or  sulky  reticence  of  man- 
ner ;  but  that  is  all  nonsense.  You  never  see  such 
boisterous  little  imps  as  iu  households  where  the  rod 
of  iron  is  supposed  to  be  in  vogue.  As  for  the 
name,  suppose  Grace  had  been  named  Kerenhap- 
puch — would  that  have  altered  her  Olympian  air, 
or  the  coquetry  which  now  and  then  made  her 
jnqttanie  rather  than  imperial  ?  I  must  not  omit 
to  say  that  she  had  coquetry — which  stole  out  iu 
the  carriage  of  her  head,  her  love  of  praise,  and 
her  preferences  among  her  friends.  She  was  fond 
of  glory;  and  if  you  have  not  forgotten  your 
school-reading,  you  will  know  what  I  mean  when  I 
compare  her,  in  this  respect,  to  Aorelie,  in  Madame 
de  Genlis'  "  Veill^  du  Chateau." 

Jos,  after  being  kissed  several  times  by  his 
sister,  who  was  more  than  usually  lavish  of  her 
kisses  this  evening,  for  a  reason  which  you  may 
perhaps  be  philosopher  enough  to  imderstand,  sat 
down  rather  seriously,  and  said  he  felt  very  cold ; 
upon  which  mamma  gathered  him  to  her  knee  and 
cuddled  him  up.  As  for  George  and  Grace,  their 
time  passed  pleasantly  enough.  Dr..  Johnson, 
describing  a  visit  said,  "  Sir,  we  had  talk."  That 
would  describe  George's  visit  to  Grace  (the  truth 
will  out)— Sir,  or  Madam,  these  young  people  had 
talk ;  some  of  it  not  very  wise,  but  all  of  it  innocent 
as  buttercups  and  daisies. 

"Mr.  Fleming  gave  me  the  writing-case."  (One 
of  Grace's  friends,  thought  (j^orge,  with  a  slight 
pang  of  jealousy,  which  he  instantly  strangled  as 
mean.) 

"  Is  Mr.  Fleming  as  much  of  a  transcendentalist 
as  Mr.  Wade— does  he  talk  Carlylese,  and  say 
'earnest,'  and  put  energy  in  the  place  of  good- 
ness?" 

'  "He  does  not  stare,  as  you  do.  What  do  you 
do  it  for?  You  think  it  looks  romantic  and 
poetical." 

"  So  it  does,"  ^aid  George,  laughing,  and  quotiug 
Leigh  Hunt's  "  Feast  of  the  Poets'*— 

And  the  faces  of  bards,  glowing  fresh  from  their  skies, 
Came  throogiiig  around,  with  uUen(nest  ^  ejfet. 
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p  "Bless  me!"  says  Grace;  "how  proud  we're 
getting  1  (Jos  ! — don't  yoa  tear  that  pattern.) 
We're  a  hard  now — anything  else.  Sir  P** 

"  I'm  so  dedfuUy  hot ! "  exclaims  Jos,  heating 
an  eperdu  retreat  from  the  tahle. 

"  Why,  just  now  you  said  you  were  cold,  dear 
hoy,"  said  Mr.  Lamhe,  with  some  seriousness. 
"  Let  me  look,  and  he  a  doctor.  His  eyes  seem 
heavy,  and  rather  hloodshot,  Mrs.  Dorrien — he 
must  have  caught  a  had  oold.  Has  he  had  the 
hooping-cough  P" 

"  0,  Mr,  Lamhe !  Mr.  Dorrien  would  go  mad  if 
he  were  to  have  anything  like  that !  0,  don't, 
please !  Jossy  is'nt  going  to  he  ill,  is  he  P"  in- 
terposed his  frightened  mamma. 

"There's  papa!  cried  Grace,  starting  up  and 
Tanishing,  only  to  reappear  with  papa,  staggering 
under  her  manifold  emhrace,  and  taUsing  in  snatches 
hetween  showering  kisses.  He  was  shorter  than 
Grace — who  was  very  tall — and,  heing  also  stout, 
invariably  reminded  me  of  a  Dutch  cheese  on  the 
legs  of  the  King  of  Clubs.  He  saluted  George 
good-humouredly  enough — he  was  always  good- 
humoured  enough  on  coming  home — and  soon 
became  absorbed  in  Jossy.  Eor  many  years  after 
Grace  was  born,  he  had  had  no  child  ;  then  came 
a  boy,  who  died  in  early  infancy ;  another  interval, 
and  the  child  of  his  mature  age,  Joshua,  appeared 
to  console  him,  and  to  become  the  idol  of  his 
strong,  but  narrow  affections-^not  indeed,  to  the 
displacement  of  Grace  from  her  peculiar  niche,  but 
to  the  engrossment  of  much  worship  which  she 
would  otherwise  have  received.  I  suppose  our 
friends,  the  storytellers  before-named,  would  have 
made  Mr.  Dorrien  a  dark-complexioned  man,  with 
square  forehead,  bushy  eyebrows,  and  iron-gray 
hair;  hut  I  cannot  oblige  them  by  adhering  to 
their  stock  idea.  Mr.  Dorrien  was  plump,  fresh- 
coloured,  light-haired,  and  with  eyebrows  rather 
scanty  than  otherwise — not  depressed,  but  elevated 
in  the  middle  over  nearly  colourless  eyes.  You 
did  not  need  to  look  twice  to  see  that  there  was  a 
deep  reserve  of  rigidity  in  the  man;  but  his  tem- 
perament was  florid,  and  he  was  superficially  social 
and  genial.  Otherwise  "Grace's  friends"  would 
have  been  fewer  than  they  were,  and  George  would 
never  have  won  even  a  transient  place  in  the  cata- 
logue of  le9  SMipech,  Mr.  Dorrien  was  a  chimney- 
corner  man,  and  fond  of  his  daughter  and  his  boy 
— also,  in  a  quiet  way,  of  his  wife.  He  was  com- 
monly  voted  a  very  domestic  person ;  but  he  had 
not,  after  all,  the  true  home-instinct,  and  there  was 
selfishness  in  his  hugging  of  the  fireside.  I  know 
many  men,  with  even  less  of  the  home-feeling  than 
Mr.  Dorrien,  who  gain  credit  for  being  intensely 
domestic,  and  "  never  leaving  dear  Mrs.  Johnson 
alone  of  an  evening,"  just  because  they  have  tlie 
vis  ineriue  of  the  selfish  and  slippered  slave  of 
personal  comfort,  and  flinch  from  going  abroad. 

Now  came  ti^  wilh  Jossy  oi^  papa's  knee,  and 
more  general,  but  much  less  animated,  talk.  By 
an  unconscious  act  of  acquiescence^  George  made 
an  efibrt  to  refrain  from  his  own  peculiar  set  of 


topics  in  Mr.  Dorrien's  presence :  and  Mr.  Dorrien 
saw  it,  and  despised  him  for  it.  Once,  he  grew  en* 
thusiastic  about  a  book.  It  was  Lord  Bacon's 
Bssays ;  and  he  made  an  unlucky  quotation  in  illus- 
tration of  his  author^s  happy  use  of  simile — 
"Suspicions  amongst  thoughts  are  like  bats 
amongst  birds ;  they  ever  fly  by  twilight."  George 
had  actually  no  arriere-pemde;  but  Mr.  Dorrien 
thought  he  had,  and  remembered  him  for  it.  He 
was  a  shrewd,  dry-witted  man,  and  knew  that  George 
knew'  that  he  did  not  admire  him,  and  that  the 
mutual  understanding  was  conscious  on  both  sides. 

"It  was  all  very  well  of  Goethe  to  say  people  are 
so  schrecklieh  viel  gelesen  nowa-days,  but  it  is  only 
in. shilling  books;  the  good  books  nobody  reads, 
or  readbg,  remembere,"  said  George,  addressing 
Gkace,  who  underatood  something  of  German. 

"What  does  that  mean,"  inquured  mamma,  with 
an  air  of  inquisitive  awe. 

"It  means — so  something  or  other  well  read, 
Mra.  Dorrien.  I  can't  transkte  the  exact  adverb 
to  you."  Grace  and  her  papa  both  frowned.  George 
was  sure  to  make  some  slip  of  this  kind  in  the 
course  of  the  evening — he  always  did ;  and  Grace 
had  once  hinted  to  him,  not  apropos  of  anything 
particular,  but  in  a  general  way,  that  he  was  very 
incautious.  "  Licautious,"  replied  he  ;  "  not  a 
bit.  I  am  the  most  cautious  of  men.  I  can  do 
with  impunity  things  that  other  people  cannot  do, 
because  I  am  so  cautious.  I  bar  the  shutter,  bolt 
the  door,  and  set  the  alarum,  and  then  give  myself 
up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment."  Gkace 
smiled,l)ut  secretly  wished  he  would  be  more  prac- 
tical and  less  metq>hysical;  people  would  persut 
in  calling  him  lax  and  flippant. 

After  Jos  had  made  a  triumphal  disappearance 
for  the  night,  thnre  was  a  lull.  There  always  is, 
after  a  chUd  has  been  sent  to  bed,  however  large 
or  boisterous  the  eircle  round  the  fireside.  Mr. 
Dorrien  kept  dropping  off  into  brief  doses,  and 
the  talk  between  George  and  Grace  returned  to 
Bryant;  for  George  kept  quoting  lines  from  the 
"  Thanatopsis  **  in  a  musing,  underbreathed  way. 

"What  a  capital  criticism  is  that  of  Lowell's 
on  Bryant !"  observed  Grace — "  You  know  it,  Mr. 
Lamhe  P" 

George  repeated  it»  smiling : — 

He*s  a  Cowper  condensed,  bj  no  crasineu  bitten. 

With  the  Advantage  that  Wurdtworih  before  him  hat  written. 

and  added — "  But  Bryant  is  more  of  an  out-door 
man  than  was  Ck>wper.  Cowper  loved  the  green- 
wood ;  but  his  was  the  love  of  a  small  tea-party 
man  who  never  wholly  tore  himself  away  from  the 
muffins  Oft  the  shiny  tripod,  not  that  of  a  free 
forrester.     Yet  I  love  Cowper  very  dearly." 

"  Rio  del  Monte  and  Bolanos,"  muttered  Mr. 
Dorrien  in  his  sleep,  and  starting,  as  if  a  fly  had 
settled  on  his  nose. 

"Dear  me!"  exclaimed  Mn.  Dorrien,  "what 
can  he  mean  P  It  is  like  the  unknown  tongues  I 
once  went  to  hear,  when  you  were  a  bal^,  Grace." 

George  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  of  what  it  meant* 
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but  merely  said  it  sounded  like  tbe'name  of  some 
place  in  South  America  to  which,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Dorrien  had  been  writing  by  to-day's  Brazil  mail. 
Bye-and-bye,  according  to  nightly  and  invariable 
custom,  Mrs.  Dorrien  stepped  up  stairs  to  look  at 
Jossy  asleep,  and  see  that  he  bad  not  tossed  the 
clothes  off  his  little  cot,  at  her  bed- side.  Grace 
had  drawn  ont,  rather  abmptly,  a  portfolio  of  draw- 
ings, and  George  had  exchanged  chairs,  so  as  to  be 
nearer  to  her,  at  the  same  moment.  Moving 
»imultaneonsly,  they  had  brushed  each  other  rather 
roughly,  and  laughed,  with  perhaps  a-  slight  con- 
sciousness, at  the  accidental  contact.  They  turned 
over  a  watercolour  sketch  of  a  funeral  procession 
by  a  market- cross,  surrounded  by  women  in  high 
esps  and  strange  kirtles.  George  began  quoting 
Baoon  again.  "  '  Men  fear  to  die,  as  children  to  go 
into  the  dark ;  yet  to  die  is  aa  natural  as  to  be  bom, 
and  to  a  little  child  one  is  p^'/baps  as  painful  as 
the  other.'  That  is  very  well  said,  but  I  do  not 
think  Baoon  had  an  affectionate  nature.  It  is  love 
that  makes  death  bitter."  He  had  been  getting 
more  close  to  Grace,  and  now  removed  farther  off, 
so  abruptly,  that  she  raised  her  eyes  in  quiet  sur- 
prise, intending  to  say,  ''How  you  dart  about, 
Mr.  Linbe ;"  but  she  encountered  such  a  look  that 
she  hastily  dropped  her  eyelids,  and  held  her  peace. 
There  was  a  dead  silence,  with  only  the  ticking  of 
the  hall-clock,  heard  through  the  open  door,  to 
break  it;  but  Mrs.  Dorrien  returned,  as  her  husband 
Rmsed  again,  and  said,  "  Jos  looks  very  flushed, 
and  breathes  very  hard  and  hot,  my  dear — come 
and  see."  -^ 

Now,  if  George  had  held  his  tongue,  Mr.  Dor- 
rien would  have  obeyed,  and  sent  for  a  doctor  on 
the  spot.    But  George  did  not.    He  put  in  the 
oKMt  unhappy  stroke  ever  made  by  mortal  oar  in  a 
aiiiiilar  ooj^uncture,  and  said — *'  Do,  Mr.  Dorrien, 
send  for  a  doctor ;  I  am  sure  Jos  is  ill — I  noticed 
bin  before  tea."    What  did  Mr.  Dorrien  think  of 
the  young  man  who  had  just  before  lugged  in 
Baoon  to  convict  him  of  crepuscuhur  convictions  P 
Wby,  simply  that  he  was  playing  a  game,  and 
trying  to  propitiate  him  by  appearing  interested  in 
ii9  pet.    So  Mr.  Dorrien,  without  confessing  his 
perverafty  to  himself  of  course,  said—"  0, 1  know ; 
be  has  a  slight  cold— We'll  give  him  something  in 
the  morning" — and  the  rest  of  the  evening  wore 
heavily  away,  while  an  inflammation  was  rapidly 
tightening  its  grasp  of  Jessy's  little  lungs.     Grace 
loat  her  animation;  Mr.  Dorrien  hated  himself; 
Mn.  Dorrien  turned  over  Romaine.     George  soon 
n»se  to  go,  and  the  leave-taking  was  not  a  nice, 
happy  one — the  only  simple-hearted,  unconscious 
person  being  Mrs.  Dorrien.     After  family  prayer — 
whidi  was  conducted  with  less  unction  than  usual 
— was  over,   Grace  withdrew,  after  many  kisses 
given  and  received  with  papa,  and  a  quieter  em- 
brace with  mamma.     As  her  footsteps  were  heard 
retreating  upstairs,  Mr.  Dorrien  observed — 

"There  is  something  very  unsanctified  about 
that  young  man."  There  was,  but  the  want  of 
me^icBtion  was  sot  where  he  believed  it  to  be, 


and  "that  young  man"  knew  it  better  than  he 
did.     Mrs.  Dorrien  was  silent. 

"  He  must  have  a  motive  for  coming  here." 

"Motive,  my  dear ;  why  should  he  have  a  motive, 
as  you  call  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  a  feeling  then,  which  is  worse  than  a 
motive." 

"  O,  my  dear,  there  must  be  social  intercourse ; 
of  course,  we  have  all  our  feelings." 

"Yes,  but  I  am  thinking  of  Grace.  What  was 
that  he  said  about  skektick,  or  sbeklic,  or  some- 
thing ?  1*11  ask  Jackson  what  it  means,  to-morrow. 
He  must  have  a  motive  for  coming  so  often.  He 
notices  Grace  a  good  deal." 

"  I  daresay  he  likes  her,  because  she  is  clever," 
replies  mamma,  rather  proudly.  "  Of  course,  he 
likes  her.     If  Grace  were  married  " 

"  Let  her  be  married  to  whom  she  will,  only  in 
the  Lord,"  said  Mr.  Dorrien,  quoting  St.  Paul, 
and  lighting  the  bed-room  candle.  The  subject 
dropped. 

Jossy  breathed  more  quietly,  and  there  were  sleep 
and  forgetfolness  in  Mr.  Dorrien's  bed-room  tiU 
midnight,  when  a  sharp,  stifled  cry  woke  him  up  to 
find,  by  the  dim,  melancholy  light  of  the  nightlamp, 
Mrs.  Dorrien  bending  over  Jessy's  cot.  "0, 
Joshua,  go  for  Mr.  Conyers !"  And  Joshua 
dressed  and  went  at  a  madman's  pace,  and  brought 
Mr.  Conyers,  who  ordered  a  mustard  poultice,  and 
staid  a  short  while.  Neither  parent  slept  again 
that  night. 

At  breakfast — a  hurried,  dissipated  meal,  with 
everything  looking  strange  and  inverted— -Mrs. 
Dorrien,  with  red  and  sleepless  eyes,  pouring  out 
a  cup  of  coffee,  while  Grace  watched  Jossy,  said 
abstractedly — "  I  do  not  believe  that  young  man 
has  any  motive." 

"  Confound  the  young  man !"  ejaculated  her 
husband. 

In  a  moment,  Mr.  Conyers  and  Grace  entered 
the  room  togelber.  "  I  saw  Mr.  Lambe  as  I  went 
home  last  night,"  said  he.  He  had  once  met  Mr. 
Lambe,  and  had  noticed  him  because  he  could  talk 
on  medical  subjects. 

"Milk,  papaf"  inquired  Grace,  drowning  the 
coffee,  and  filling  the  saucer — with  hot  water.  Then 
she  kissed  papa — the  only  hypocritical  kiss  she 
ever  gave  him ;  and  surely  she  may  be  forgiven 
for  any  device  to  hide  her  unaffected  surprise  and 
confusion. 

After  she  had  reached  her  little  white  nest  of  a 
bedroom  last  night,  she  had  looked  out  of  window 
upon  the  trees,  and  the  roofs ,  of  the  houses  low 
down  and  white  in  the  moonhght,  and  then  taken 
up  Bryant  from  her  own  private  bookshelf: — 

So  U?e,  that  when  thy  sammons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  that  mytterioni  realm  where  each  »haU  (aie 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thoa  go  not,  Ijlce  the  qoarry-slsTe  at  night, 
Sconrged  to  his  dnngeon ;  bnt,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  onfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave, 
like  one  who  wraps  the  drapeiy  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 
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She  could  not  read  the  lines  wiihoai  remembering 
him  who  had  repeated  them  an  hoar  or  two  ago, 
with  80  feeling  a  voioe,  without  remembering  that 
passionate  look,  and  his  words,  ''It  is  love  that 
makes  death  bitter."  Without,  a  dog  barked  aloud, 
and  a  wa^;on  went  rumbling  along  the  road.  Then 
all  was  silent,  as  the  tents  of  Sennacherib,  after  the 


Avenger  had  passed.  She  dosed  the  window,  and, 
after  a  brief  space,  during  which  we  will  leave 
her  to  herself,  the  dove  slept  sweetly  with  re- 
tarded breath  and  folded  wing,  to  be  wakened 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  her  father's  foot- 
step, and  reminded  that  the  bitterness  of  death  is 
love. 


THE    METROPOLIS    OF   AUSTRALIA- 


It  was  on  a  bleak  afternoon  in  the  month  of 
June, 

"  Bleak !"  "  June  !"  cries  the  reader ;  "  why, 
Mr.  Who-ever-you-are,  you  must  be  mad  P" 

I  sincerely  hope  not;  but,  nevertheless,  say 
what  you  will,  Mr.  Critic,  in  lattitude  33  the 
thermometer  stood  at  48  degrees ;  and  it  was  on  a 
June  afternoon,  too,  and,  what  adds  more  to  the 
extraordinary  part  of  the  story  is,  that  the  pre- 
ceding Christmas-day  was  suffocatingly  hot,  and, 
a  few  days  after,  the  thermometer  marked  140 
degrees  in  the  sun. 

I  can  imagine  the  reader  saying.  "  Well,  facts 
are  stranger  than  fiction;  but  this  beats  all;  it 
must  be  all  stuff  and  nonsense.  I  have  heard  of 
hot  Junes  and  cold  Decembers ;  but  vice  versa, 
that  is  too  much  to  believe — its  contrary  to 
nature !" 

It  is  contrary,  dear  reader,  to  your  English 
ideas;  but  then,  ''out  here,"  all  goes  by  con- 
trarities.  What  say  you  of  a  country  where  pears 
are  of  wood,  cherries  grow  with  their  stones  outside, 
trees  have  given  up  the  vulgar  habit  of  growing 
bark,  and  chanticleer  crows  all  night  most  perse- 
veringly,  you  seldom  hearing  him  by  day.  All  these 
and  many  more  strange  things  take  place  in 
New  South  Wales. 

Australia  altogether  is  a  queer  land,  and  Sydney, 
its  capital,  is  an  extraordinary  city, — extraordinary, 
not  as  many  would  suppose,  because  it  is  in  a  re- 
markable country,  and  partakes  of  its  odd  traits, 
but  because  it  does  the  very  contrary.  Its  massive 
stone  buildings,  its  broad,  gas-lighted  streets,  its 
immense  quay,  are  so  different  from  what  any 
colony,  so  young,  would  be  conceived  to  possess, 
that  one  is  irresistibly  led  to  call^  it  a  wonderful 
city.  I  said  it  was  a  bleak  afternoon ;  a  cutting 
southerly  wind  had  set  in,  and  was  blowing  its 
best ;  people  walked  briskly  along,  and  grumbled — 
and  what  Englishmen  does  not — about  the  weather ; 
the  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  sun  was  hid  for  the 
day — in  short,  the  elements  seemed,  to  a  casual  ob- 
server, to  be  determined  to  be  as  disagreeable  as 
possible.  But  "  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no 
one  any  good,"  and  such  was  the  case  in  this 
instance.  A  spectator  might  have  observed  the 
eager  glances  directed  by  some  individuals  to  the 
Signal  station,  anxiously  expecting  to  see  one  of 
those  famous  clippers,  for  which  the  Australian 


trade  is  so  celebrated,  signalled  as  being  borne  on 
to  the  harbour  by  the  friendly  though  cold  breeze ; 
and  in  these  times,  when  each  day  is  fraught  with 
events  of  such  world-wide  importance,  every  one 
can  understand  his  neighbour's  anxiety  for  news  ; 
and  fancy,  reader,  how  increased  must  be  that  thirst 
for  news  in  Australia,  when  a  blank  of  more  than 
thirty  days  has  to  be  filled  up,  and  the  mail 
vessel  is  some  dozens  of  days  over-due.  Under  such 
circumstances,  bleak  June  days,  and  strong  cold 
southerly  winds,  seem  to  lose  almost  all  their  dis- 
agreeable qualities. 

When  I  say  that  Sydney  is  a  wonderful  city, 
it  must  not  be  supposed,  because  there  are 
numbers  of  things  which  make  it  so,  that,  at  the 
same  time,  there  arc  not  some  others  that  do  the 
contrary,  in  the  shape  of  tumble-down  huts,  &c., 
relics  of  its  darkest  days.  A  slight  sketch,  however, 
of  this  southern  metropolis  may  explain  to  the 
reader  its  actual  condition,  better  than  any  general 
description. 

As  we  arrive  from  "  home,  sweet  home,"  at  the 
mouth  of  the  port,  a  pilot  comes  on  board  to  con* 
duct  our  barque  up  the  harbour  to  the  anchorage. 
He  is  not  long  on  board  before  the  boats  6f  the  daily 
papers  follow  to  glean  any  later  news  that  we  may 
happen  to  bring ;  and  perhaps  o^r  English  papers, 
over  a  hundred  days  old,  are  eagerly  seized,  and 
their  contents  appear  as  "  two  days'  later  news  " 
in  the  second  edition  of  the  Sydney  dailies  a  couple 
of  hours  afterwards ;  and  so  eager  are  the  boats  of 
the  papers  to  get  these  two  or  three  days*  later 
news,  that  they  will,  on  a  calm  day,  go  five  miles 
out  to  sea  to  board  a  vessel.  After  entering  the 
"Heads,"  to  the  left  is  the  "  South  Head,"  where 
the  newly-cut  rock  shows  where  the  batteries-^now 
abandoned — were  begun.  The  inner  and  outer 
middle  heads,  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour's 
mouth,  are  in  the  same  state  ;  before  us  is  the  shoal 
called  "  the  Sow  and  Pigs,"  which,  having  passed, 
we  have  an  uninterrupted  run  down  the  harbour 
itself,  round  Bradley's  Head  (where  a  useless — at 
present — battery  is  seen)  to  our  anchorage.  A 
few  hours  more  and  we  are  living  in  the  land  of 
our  adoption,  and  proceed  to  make  observations. 

Firstly,  Government  House  claims  our  atten- 
tion. It  is  situated  on  a  promontory ;  the  ground 
on  which  it  stands  being  about  fifty  feet  above 
high-water  [mark.     It  is  built  in  the  Elizabethan 
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style.  Ib  its  ball  are  the  pictures  (^  some  of  the 
goTeiBors  who  existed  in  the  earlier  dajs  of  the 
iaikmj,  when  it  was  known  only  as  a  penal  settle- 
ment. Among  them  are  the  portraits  of  some 
^ho,  when  a  dinner  party  was  given,  wrote  on  the 
cards  of  inyitation,  **  Gentlemen  are  requested  to 
hriog  their  own  bread  with  them," — a  strange  re- 
quest, but,  nevertheless,  in  those  days  considered 
perfectly  reasonable,  on  aooount  of  the  great 
scarcity  of  the ,"  staff  of  life."  Some  of  these 
goremors  ruled  with  an  iron  sway,  which  was 
quite  necessary,  oonsidering  the  character  of  their 
subjects  in  general.  On  the  right  of  the  hall  are 
the  drawing  and  dancing  rooms — the  latter  a 
spioions  qtartment  with  its  orchestra,  where  the 
military  buid  assemble  on  ball  nights.  The  other 
roQBs  on  the  ground  floor  serve  for  reception 
purposes,  &e^  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
boikiiiig  16  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Viecroy. 

From  the  Qovemmeni  House  we  proceed  up 
Hioqiuuie-street  to  the  Australian  Library,  whose 
tablet  and  shelves  are  covered  by  Englbh  papers, 
periodicals,  and  books.     Turning  to  the  righ^  we 
make  ow  way  to  George-street.      Before  us,  a 
little  wvf  off,  is  Dawe's  Battery,  with  its  flag-staff, 
on  whidi  all  vessels  approaching  the  harbour  are 
signalled;  and  many  is  the  anxious  eye  that   is 
turned  towards  it   during  the  day,  in  hopes  of 
teeing  a  steamer  from  Port  Philip  reported — for, 
somehow,  nine-tenths  of  the  news -bringing  vessels 
seem  to  go  there;  and  what  joy  if  it  should  be 
anoooiieed  as  af^roaching,  and  a  black  ball  denote 
that  tke  mail  firom  England  is  on  board.     In  the 
Boghbourbood  of  Ge(»:ge-street  we  pass  a  large, 
^-ftniahcd  stone  building,  surrounded  by  stone - 
masQua  hard  at  work.     This  is  the  future  Sydney 
Sxehtfige;  which,  wh^i  finished,  will,  with  its 
*  GoiBithian  columns,  be  one  of   the  handsomest 
buUoigs  in  Australia.     Proceeding  onwards,  we 
teach  George-street,  with  the  steam-packet  wharves 
on  the  north ;  the  south  end  leads  into  the  Para- 
mato  road,  llus  street  is  the  principal  of  Sydney. 
Oaudbuaes  fly  ak>ng  it  during  the  day,  and  from  the 
cesser  of  an  adjoining  street  they  run  to  Padding- 
toi,  Wo(^ooffiOoloo  and  the  Glebe ;  also  to  New- 
town, Paramatta,.  Bathurst,  &c.      George-street  is 
^  the  fafvourite  street  of  the  newspaper  boys, 
vho  are  often  heard  crying,  ^  Morning  Herald,  the 
^Bipjre,  'Lusterated  Sydney  Journal,  BelFs  Life, 
Ffeeaan's  Journal,  People's    Advocate,   Sydney 
Sketch*  Bcok"— a  sort  of  Punch.     There  are  also 
'     Btty  other  papers,  such  as  '*  the  Shipping  News," 
^    •tieMcreantile  Journal,"  Theatrical  Chronicle," 
^  &c     When  news  happens  to    arrive  from 
I       b^and,  and  is  published  in  a  second  edition  of 
tke  morning  papers,    dozens  of   urchins  obtain 
Clones,  and  sell  them  in  the  streets,  yelling  out  the 
MowiDg  sentences :  "  Second  'dilion  of  the  Hem- 
fier  (Empire) ;  ten  days  later  news  ;  defeat  of  the 
Booahians !"    "  Here  you  are,  here ;  second  edition 
of  the  war !"  &c.      On  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
^  fiossia,   the  following  was  the  popular  cry. 


"  Second  edition  of  the  war ;  death  of  the  Hem- 
perer  of  Rooosher !" 

We  turn  out  of  G^e  orge-street  into  King-street, 
and  come  to  Pitt-street,  which  being  not  so  great 
a  thoroughfare  as  the  former,  affords  refuge  for 
organ  boys,  military  bands,  &c.  Pitt-street  may 
bo  said  to  be  the  Bond  street  of  Sydney,  as  far  as 
shops  go ;  from  it  we  proceed  to  Hyde-park,  where 
the  noble  game  of  cricket  is  usually  played  by  the 
Australian  youth,  and  there  the  true  cricketer  longs 
to  seize  a^^ball  and  give  a  good  round-hander. 

As  we  proceed  through  Hyde-park  we  see  on 
our  left,  first,  St.  James's  Church,  then,  the  Sydney 
mint,  the  Catholic  chapel,  the  Sydney  museum,  and, 
lastly,  the  Sydney  university — the  professors  and 
students  of  which  are  now  about  equal,  as  far  as 
numbers  go :  it  boasts  of  a  magazine,  which,  at 
present,  is  small  in  size.  An  article  on  social  im- 
provements, in  a  late  number,  was  the  cause  of 
some  angry  newspaper  correspondence — a  fact  scarce 
to  be  wondered  at,  considering  that  it  recommended 
the  attendance  of  a  band  in  Hyde-park  ou  the 
Sabbath,  which  was  to  play  lively  airs  **  whilst  the 
people  amused  themselves;  after  which  a  short 
service,  to  consist  eki^  of  music"  was  recom- 
mended in  the  churches  as  an  ending  to  the  day. 
Any  one  who  knows  Sydney,  and  the  general 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  would  suppose  the 
advice  to  be  quite  unnecessary. 

From  Hyde-park  we  proceed  along  the  South 
Head-road  up  to  the  Gaol  and  Court  House — a 
large  building,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  con- 
structed by  convicts  many  years  ago.  All  persons 
so  sentenced  suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law 
here,  privately.  The  adjoining  military  barracks 
at  present  are  occupied  by  half  an  infantry  regi- 
ment ;  but  they  have  accommodation  for  six  hundred 
men.  The  South  Head-road  terminates  a  little 
beyond  the  Light  House,  which  is  about  six  miles 
further  on. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  in  town  is  the 
Protestant  Cathedral,  of  which,  though  in  progress 
for  some  twenty  years,  the  outer  walls  are  not 
finished. 

The  Legislative  Council  Chamber  is  situated  in 
Macquarie-stroet,  near  the  Australian  Library.  It 
has  fifty-four  members,  whose  deliberations  occupy 
about  four  hours  per  day,  upon  four  days  a  week, 
during  the  session.  It  has  its  Government  and 
Opposition  benches — its  Cobden,  Duffy,  &c. ;  and 
an  hour  or  two  spent  listening  to  some  of  the 
speakers  in  the  house,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  its 
taut  ensemble. 

The  harbour  has  generally  a  large  number  of 
merchant  ships  in  it,  and  boasts  two  dry  docks — 
one  constructed  by  a  private  individual,  whose 
desire  was  that  a  man-of-war  should  be  the  first 
vessel  to  benefit  by  his  most  praisewerthy  exertions 
for  the  colony's  benefit ;  the  other,  for  many  years 
in  course  of  construction,  is  not  yet  finished.  The 
reason  will  be  obvious  when  I  state  that  it  is  being 
made  by  convicts ;  its  site  is  a  little  way  up  the 
harbour,  at  a  spot  called  Cockatoo  Isknd,  where 
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about  four  bandred  prisoners  are  kept.  Some  of 
tbese  bave  previously  been  at  Norfolk  Island,  wbere 
another  penal  settlement  bas  been  established  for 
many  years,  and  where  the  discipline  is  of  the 
strictest  kind.  An  outbreak  at  the  latter  place  once 
occurred,  and  a  strange  incident  took  place,  in  the 
flight  of  about  a  hundred  convicts  before  three 
soldiers,  who  advanced  along  the  road  against  them, 
one  taking  the  middle,  the  other  two  the  sides. 

Norfolk  Island  has  its  graveyard  where  the  pri- 
soners are  buried.  On  looking  over  it«  one  is 
.  struck  with  the  curious  inscriptions.  To  the 
uninitiated,  the  number  of  "  sudden  deaths"  would 
seem  far  above  the  usual  average  in  other  countries ; 
but  it  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  all  men  who 
have  been  hung  are  said  to  have  "  died  suddenly." 

The  Botanical  Gardens  of  Sydney  is  the  chief 
place  of  amusement  for  the  people.  They  are  still 
in  youth,  and  might  be  greatly  improved,  as  they 
cannot  be  said  to  possess  many  of  those  chief 
attractions  of  a  garden — flowers.  A  gate  leads 
horn  them  into  the  outer  domain,  where  the  military 
force  may  often  be  seen  manoeuvring — sometimes 
in  company  with  the  volunteer  forces.  A  curious 
anecdote  is  told  of  an  officer,  who,  some  few  years 
ago,  was  in  the  middle  of  giving  the  orders  requisite 
for  the  performance  of  a  certain  manoeuvre,  when 
his  horse,  probably  thinking  he  might  And  better 
employment,  trotted  all  the  way  across  the  field  up 
to  some  distant  trees,  which  he  began  feeding  on ; 
the  said  officer  being  still  on  his  bick,  but  unable 
to  change  the  direction  of  the  beast's  march. 

The  present  prices  of  provisions  in  Sydney 
are  execrable  to  buyers.  Bread,  4d.  to  6d.  per 
lb. ;  butter,  3s.  3d.  to  48.  6d. ;  eggs,  3d.  to  6d. 
each ;  cauliflowers  and  cabbages  average  2s.  each ; 
apples,  4d.  each — sometimes  Id.  each;  candles, 
2s.  3d.  to  3s.  3d.  per  lb.  (for  composite) ;  hay,  18/. 
to  37/.  per  ton,  &o.,  &c.  It  has  struck  me  some- 
times, that  if  the  bread-rioters  in  England  were  to 
compare  notes,  they  would  come  to  the  conclusiou 
that,  after  all,  they  had  not  much  to  complain  of. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  land  of  gold,  and  that 
people  are  much  more  able  to  afford  to  give  high 
prices  than  at  home;  but  I  scarce  believe  that 
those  who  come  out  here  think  so  for  long,  and  if 
those  in  employment  change  their  opinion,  what 
must  be  the  views  on  the  subject  of  the  numerous 
unemployed  emigrants  who  have  lately  swarmed 
into  the  colony,  of  whom  many,  I  fear,  may  wish 
themselves  back  in  old  Englaqd  ? 

The  high  prices  of  provisions  are  traceable  to 
the  misdirections  of  colonial  labour.  Before  the 
discovery  of  gold,  tlie  staple  trade  of  the  colony 
was  pastoral.    The  population  raised  little  more 


food  than  was  absolutely  requisite  for  existence. 
Immediately  upon  the  rush  to  the  diggbgs,  less 
food  was  raised  than  in  former  seasons,  as  the 
labourers  turned  out  after  gold,  while  large  additions 
were  rapidly  made  to  the  population.  The  evil 
might  have  been  corrected  ere  this  date,  especially 
as  agriculture  pays  better  and  is  altogether  a  surer 
employment  than  digging.  All  populations  who 
neglect  ploughing  and  reaping  generally  pay  for  the 
offence  against  nature.  The  Australians  have  paid 
a  heavy  penalty.  The  colonists  of  New  Zealand 
and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  even  those  of  South 
Africa,  are  likely  to  retain  more  of  the  Australian 
gold  than  the  diggers.  Families  who  reached  New 
Zealand  in  distress,  and  penniless,  are  making 
fortunes  from  our  wants.  One  person  arrived  there 
with  a  half-grown  family  of  sons  and  daughters,  a 
few  years  since.  He  was  not  acquainted  intimately 
with  agriculture,  and  having  been  unsuccessful  at 
home  he  had  Tcry  limited  funds.  He  bought  a 
small  farm  at  some  distance  from"  a  New  Zealand 
port  and  village.  He  has  had  no  assistance 
except  from  his  own  children,  and,  perhi^  twelve- 
months since,  he  was  offered  one  thousand  pounds 
of  profit  for  his  farm.  He  refused  the  offer,  and 
while  his  stock  must  be  now  of  considerable  value, 
he  has  sold  his  last  crop  of  wheat  for  one-hiindred 
and  twenty  shillings  per  quarter,  has  cleared  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  is  ready  to  extend  bis  hold- 
ings, and  place  all  his  sons  and  daughters  in 
farms. 

The  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  earnestly 
endeavours  to  introduce  railways  out  of  Sydney,  as 
a  means  of  increasing  cultivation ;  but  our  little 
convention,  or  Parliament,  say — first  get  the  peo- 
ple fixed,  and  then  make  the  line.  With  greater 
discernment  of  the  wants  of  a  new  colony,  the 
Governor  rejoins — first  make  the  roads,  and  the 
people  will  go  to  the  land.  In  present  circum- 
stances, however,  I  fear  that  our  lines  must  be 
formed  slowly. 

Melbourne  goes  away  from  and  before  Sydney  in 
business  and  popuUtion;  but  the  old  capital  has  a 
more  substantial  foundation,  and  will  make  up  for 
the  rapid  start  of  its  young  rival  in  a  few  years. 
Even  now,  we  should  not  want  money  for  any 
reasonable  object.  The  customs  receipts  for  a 
single  week,  from  the  10th  to  the  13th  September 
inclusive,  has  been  7,987/.  9#.  Sd,  The  proportion 
of  this  sum  derived  from  intoxicating  dnnks  is 
3,508/.  10#.  10^.  We  can  reckon  upon  an  income 
from  this  source  of  half  a  million  annually,  and 
bhould  not  want  noeans  for  railway,  or  any  other 
public  work,  if  we  only  had  more  farmers  and 
farming. 
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Six  jean  have  passed  siace  the  pablication  of  the 
first  and  second  yolumes  of  this  history.  During 
tbat  long  period,  the  author  has  been  charged,  fre- 
quently, with  the  commencement  of  a  work  that  he 
will  never  conclude.  The  appearance  of  the  third 
and  fouith  volumes  will  not  rebut  the  statement. 
They  do  not  cover  a  much  longer  period  than  the 
intmd  between  their  birth,  and  that  of  their  pre- 
decessors. The  world  is  supplying  materials  of 
histoiy  nearly  as  fast  as  Mr.  Maoaulay  weaves  them 
into  his  work.  At  the  same  rate  of  progress,  he 
would  not  arrive  at  a  period,  within  the  personal 
recollection  of  men  now  living,  for  ninety  years ; 
when  men,  nnborn,  will  have  gathered  up  the  ex- 
periences of  a  long  life,  and  yidded  their  places  to 
their  grandchildren. 

The  third  volume  commences  with  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary.  James  II.  of  England  was  ex- 
pelled, or  he  had  fled.  The  Jacobite  party  was 
crushed  or  depressed.  The  Tories  felt  themselves 
overpowered,  and  the  Whigs  were  victorious.  The 
long  straggle  that  had  followed  rapidly  upon  the 
vars  of  the  Roses,  had  brought  the  country  to  the 
revolution  settlement — a  triumph  to  which  the  old 
Whigs  reverted  as  an  equivalent  to  Magna  Charta  ; 
md  kft  popular  objects  and  purposes  they  were 
oorrect  in  deeming  it  an  equivalent — ^it  was  more. 
In  the  lapse  of  years,  political  terms  changed 
their  meanings.  The  Tories,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  present  century,  assumed  the  principles  of  the 
Whiga,  as  they  were  abandoned  of  that  party  by 
pieoemeaL  The  Orangemen  were  originally  Whigs ; 
and  in  some  of  the  townlands  of  Ulster  they  are 
Wbigs  stUL  They  keep  the  blue  coat  and  orange- 
coloored  vest  of  then:  party  for  State  occasions, 
and  wear  the  livery  of  the  old  Whigs  for  all  festive 
purposes.  Still,  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  the  subsequent  reign  of  Anne,  contained  brU- 
liant  passages  for  the  Whigs.  They  call  them  yet 
the  golden  age  of  their  party.  During  the  times 
of  the  first  and  second  Georges,  they  also  prospered. 
The  reigns  of  the  third  and  the  fourth  Georges 
were  disastrous  to  their  ascendancy;  and  only 
beeanae  they  began  to  advance  from  their  old 
positions,  while  the  Tories  marched  upon,  and  into, 
the  deserted  strongholds. 

The  reign  of  William  and  Mary  was  full  of 
ttrange  adventures.  The  figures  1689,  on  the 
Bsrgin  of  each  page  to  516  of  the  first  volume, 
ptores  the  difficulty  of  getting  though  even  the 
first  year  of  their  reign.  They  had  to  encounter 
great  opposition,  and  probably  England  was  more 
indebted  to  Mary  Stuart  than  to  William  of 
Orange  for  their  success.  The  king  was  morose 
ioiiietifD»,  and  sharp;  but  the  queen  wearied 
never  in  wdl-doing;  her  patient  efforts  to  deserve 
veil  of  her  countrymen  were  rewarded  by  their 
Even  t^  most  satirical  of  the  Jacobite 


writers  respected  the  queen ;  and  when  distortions 
of  truth  and  utter  falsehoods  were  printed  privately 
and  scattered  widely  against  William,  no  pen  .was 
ever  used  to  traduce  Mary.  If  the  Stuart  family 
produced  persecutors  and  was  ruined  in  consequenoe, 
the  conduct  of  other  members  should  not  be  for- 
gotten ;  for  civil  freedom  is  more  deeply  indebted 
to  the  second  Mary  Stuart  than  the  public  generally 
suspect. 

William  was  unable  to  pacify  at  once  the  evil 
passions  that  divided  the  factions  of  the  English 
Court.  The  two  brothers,  Charles  II.  and  James 
U.,  had  neglected  the  nation's  resources.  The 
strength  of  the  country  had  been  wasted  in  re- 
warding perfidy.  Oliver  Cromwell  left  the  nation 
feared  by  its  enemies  and  trusted  by  its  friends ;  but 
it  had  fallen  almost  into  a  state  of  vassalage  to 
Prance.  The  discipline  of  the  camp  had  degenerated 
into  a  frivolous  routine  of  little  duties,  badly  dis- 
charged. The  sagacity  of  the  cabinet  was  squandered 
upon  paltry  intrigues  and  selfish  objects.  The 
manners  of  the  court  were  degrading  and  its  im- 
moralities were  infamous.  After  the  flight  of  James 
and  the  success  of  William 'and  Mary,  the  clergy 
and  the  soldiers  were  displeased.  The  attempts  of 
the  king  to  establish  a  perfect  system  of  re%ioua 
freedom  were  frustrated.  He  offered  to  abandon 
the  bill  which  was  to  require  from  every  clergyman 
of  the  Established  Church  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  throne,  in  return  for  the  abolition  of  tests. 
He  was  unable  to  obtain  this  concession,  and 
carried  only  that  Toleration  Act  which  vras  the  law 
of  England  until  a  very  recent  period.  We  are 
not  yet  quite  thirty  years  free  from  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Act.  Harassed  by  the  acrimony  of 
English  parties,  threatened  by  civil  war  in  Ireland, 
and  a  French  war  on  the  continent,  William's  weak 
health  compelled  him  to  leave  London  and  reside 
at  Hampton  Court,  where  his  first  year  on  the 
English  throne  was  passed  amid  difficulties  and 
embarrassments.  It  wai  at  this  period  that  Louis 
XIY.  ordered  the  pillage  and  ruin  of  the  Palatinate; 
and  the  dwellings  and  towns,  cornfields,  orchaifds, 
and  churches,  of  a  numerous  people  were  consigned 
to  destruction,  and  the  inhabitants  turned  out  as 
wanderers  over  Europe  in  mid-winter,  when  frost 
was  in  the  sky  and  snow  upon  the  ground.  Their 
fate  must  have  excited  the  feeling  of  William, 
who  had  oombatted  with  them  often,  as  his  allies, 
against  France;  but  it  prevented  Austria  and  Spain 
from  assisting  Louis  in  his  efforts  to  place  James, 
not  on  the  British,  but  on  the  Irish  throne. 

The  evidence  respecting  the  movements  in  Ire* 
land  confirms  the  supposition  that  James  II. 
planned  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  Protestant 
sects  in  Britain  and  in  Irebnd.  *  He  had  even 
provided  an  asylum  in  the  minor  island  agamst 
defeat  in  the  former.    He  restored  the  Ronuui 
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Catholics  to  power  in  every  possible  case.  He 
might  have  naturally*  placed  them  in  office,  with 
the  best  intentions,  in  •  some  proportion  to  their 
numbers;  but  this  was  not  his  object.  Little 
more  than  forty  years  had  passed  since  the  rebel- 
lion of  1641.  The  remedies  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
were  terribly  severe ;  and  the  retributive  vengeance 
of  the  Protector  haunted  the  Celtic  mind  in  many 
quarter!  of  the  isknd.  James  appointed  judges 
who  •  were  quietly  to  undo  all  that  the  sturdy 
Protector  had  effected  without  many  scruples 
regarding  the  rights  of  individuals.  Under  Tyre- 
connel  they  pursued  their  work  with  rapid  strides. 

The  Protestants  of  Ireknd,  before  the  flight  of 
James  from  England,  felt  that  they  were  a  doomed 
race.  Many  of  them  collected  their  moveables,  or 
sold  their  property,  and  emigrated  to  England  or 
Scotland.  At  a  later  period,  many  more  were 
glad  to  emigrate,  without  closing  their  affairs,  to 
gain  personsJ'  safety.  The  more  resolute  banded 
together  in  the  boroughs  for  mutual  protection. 
Macaulay,  says  "Every  large  country  house  be- 
came a  fortress.  Every  visitor,  who  arrived  after 
nightfall,  was  challenged  from  a  loophole,  or  from 
a  barricaded  window ;  and,  if  he  attempted  to  enter 
without  pass  words  and  explanations,  a  blunderbuss 
was  presented  to  him." 

The  historian  describes,  as  he  moves  past,  scenery 
and  towns,  their  beauties,  or  their  pecuh'arities,  in 
the  most  minute  and  yet  ornate  style.  The  care 
bestowed  on  the  composition  of  the  work  excuses 
fully  the  deky  in  its  publication.  The  author 
seems,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  romances,  to 
have  visited  all  the  localities  mentioned  in  his 
history ;  and  while,  from  an  historian,  we  expect  care- 
ful estimates  of  character,  we  find  in  these  volumes 
vivid  pictures  of  cities  and  counties,  honestly  drawn 
or  eloquently  expressed,  and  interspersing,  but  by 
no  means  over-running,  those  peculiar  objects  that 
form  the  more  legitimate  purposes  of  the  work. 
We  may  quote  several  passages  of  this  nature,  but 
none  more  accurate  than  the  following  sentence 
descriptive  of 
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Trhe  aoatb-wettern  part  of  Keny  is  now  well  known  m  the 
most  beaatifal  part  in  the  British  isles.  The  mountains,  the 
glens,  the  capes  stretching  fu  into  the  Atlantic,  the  craigs 
on  which  the  ea{^es  bnild,  the  rivulets  hrawling  down  rocl^ 
passes,  the  lakes  oTerhong  by  groves,  in  which  the  wild  deer 
tnd  covert,  attract  evacy  soimner  crowds  of  wanderers,  sated 
with  the  bosinesB  and  the  pleasures  of  great  cities.  The 
beauties  of  that  country  are,  indeed,  too  often  hidden  in  the 
mist  and  rain,  which  the  west  wind  brings  up  from  a  bound- 
less ocean.  But,  on  the  rare  da;s,  when  the  son  shines  out 
inidl  his  gloiy,  the  landscape  has  a  freshness  and  a  warmth 
of  colouring  sddom  found  in  our  latitude.  The  myrtle  loves 
the  soil ;  the  arbutus  thrives  better  than  even  on  the  sunny 
shore  of  Calabria ;  the  turf  is  of  lovelier  hue  than  else- 
where ;  the  hills  glow  with  a  richer  parple;  the  varnish  of 
the  holly  and  ivy  is  more  glossy,  and  the  berries  of  a 
brighter  red  peep  through  foliage  of  a  brighter  green.  But, 
during  the  greater  port  of  the  Mventecnth  centwy,  thii  para- 
dise was  as  little  known  to  the  civilised  world  as  Spitsbergen 
or  Greenland.  If  ever  it  was  mentioned,  it  was  mentioned 
as  a  horrible  desert — a  chaos  of  bogs,  thickets,  and  preci- 
pices, where  the  she-wolf  still  loitered,  and  where  lome  half- 


naked  savages,  who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  Eo^ish,  made 
themselves  burrows  in  the  mad,  and  lived  on  rooti  and  soar 
milk. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1670,  the  benevolent  and  enlight. 
ened  Sir  William  Petty  determiaed  to  form  an  English 
settlement  in  this  wild  district  He  possessed  a  Isige 
domain  there,  whieh  has  descended  to  posterity  worihj  ot 
such  an  ancestor.  On  the  improvement  of  that  domain  he 
expended,  it  was  said,  not  less  than  ten  thousand  poondi. 
The  little  'town  which  he  founded,  named  from  the  bay  of 
Eenmare,  stood  at  the  head  of  that  bay,  under  a  rooontain 
ridge,  on  the  summit  of  wliich  travellers  now  stop  to  gaie 
upon  the  loveliest  of  the  three  lakes  of  Killaraey.  Scarae^ 
any  village,  built  by  an  enterprising  band  of  New  Eogbuid- 
ers,  for  from  the  dwellings  of  their  conntrymen,  in  the  midit 
of  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Rod  Indians,  was  more  oomp 
pletely  out  of  the  pale  of  civilisation  than  Kenmaro.  Be- 
tween Pet^s  settlement  and  the  nearest  English  habitatkm  * 
the  journey  by  land  was  of  two  days*  duration,  throngh  a  wild 
and  dangerous  oountiy.  Yet  the  place  prospered.  Forty- 
two  houies  were  erectdi.  The  population  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty.  Tlie  land  ronnd  the  town  was  well  ool- 
tivated.  The  cattle  were  unmerons.  Two  small  barques  were 
employed  in  fishing  and  trading  along  the  coast.  The 
supply  of  herrings,  pilchards,  mackerel,  and  salmon  was 
plentiful,  and  would  have  been  more  plentifol,  had  not  the 
beach  been,  in  the  finest  part  of  the  year,  covered  by  muUl- 
tudes  of  seals,  which  preyed  on  the  fish  of  the  bay.  Tetthe 
seal  was  not  an  unwdcome  visitor :  his  for  was  valaable ; 
and  his  oil  supplied  light  through  the  long  nights  of  winter. 
An  attempt  w»s  made  with  great  success  to  set  up  iraa 
works.  It  was  not  yet  the  practice  to  employ  coal  fbr  the 
purpose  of  smelting;  aud  the  manufocturers  of  Kent  aad 
Sussex  had  much  Acuity  in  procuring  timber  at  a  reason- 
able price.  The  neighboiurfaood  of  Kenmare  was  then  richly 
wooded;  and  Petty  found  it  a  gainful  speculation  to  send 
ore  thither.  The  bvers  of  the  picturesque  still  regret  the 
woods  of  oak  and  arbutus  which  were  cut  down  to  feed  his 
fomaces.  Another  scheme  had  occurred  to  his  active  and 
intelligent  mind.  Some  of  the  neighbouring  islands  abounded 
with  variegated  marble,  red  and  white,  purple  and  green. 
Petty  well  knew  at  what  cost  the  ancient  Eomaua  had  deco- 
rated their  baths  and  temples  with  many-oolonied  oqIubos 
hewn  from  Laoonian  and  African  quarries ;  and  he  aeems  to 
have  indulged  the  hope  that  the  rooks  of  his  wild  domain  in 
Kerry  might  fomish  embellishments  to  the  mansions  of  Saint 
James's  Square,  and  to  the  choir  of  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral 

The  compliment  to  the  Marquis  of  Iiansdowne, 
the  descendant  of  Sir  William  Petty,  is  perfectly 
natural  from  an  old  companion  in  office ;  but,  in 
writing  of  Keny,  Mr.  Maoanlay  has  forgottea  that, 
if  the  most  beautiful,  it  is  also  the  most  salubrions 
cornerof  Ireland.  Some  medical  men  consider  that  it 
forms  the  best  shelter  in  Europe  for  sufferers  from 
diseased  lungs.  The  advantages  of  the  climate  in 
this  respect  were  first  obserred,  we  believe,  in  the 
paucity  of  this  fatal  class  of  maladies  among  the 
population  around  Tralee.  In  this  respect  it  is 
deemed  superior  to  Devonshire,  and  now  it  is 
nearly  as  accessible. 

Wc  do  not  extend  our  quotation  to  the  defence 
of  the.  settlement  of  Kenmare«  It  was  a  small 
incident  amid  a  storm  of  ruin,  followed,  as  nsoal 
in  such  passages  of  Irish  histoiy,  by  the  yengoaoce 
of  victory. 

DBSTBUCnON  Of  PiUlPEETY  IH  IRBXiAlTI). 

The  myrmidons  of  James,  before  any  aetusl 
hostilities  had  occurred,  inflicted  terrible  losses  on 
the  Saxon  tillers  of  the  soil,  who  had  enriched 
Irebmd  by  elieiting  the  fertility  of  a  land  whose 
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inhabitants  had  been  mnch  addicted  to  petty  war- 
fare, and  therefore  were  bad  agriculturists.  Tyre- 
connel  gave  to  the  *'  Irishry '*  a  general  license  to 
plunder  and  rob  their  Protestant  or  Saxon  neigh- 
bours. Even  conversion  or  perversion  did  not 
save  the  beeves  from  destruction  of  the  farmer 
who  was  also  a  Sassenach.  Most  unh^pily  for 
Ireland»  the  spoilers  had  not  the  sense  to  keep 
what  they  stole.  They  oonscientiously  destroyed 
wliatever  thej  oonld  not  eat  upon  the  spot. 

The  destrncUon  of  property  which  took  place  within  a 
few  veeks  woiUd  be  incredible,  if  it  were  not  attested  by 
witaeMea  Bneonnected  with  each  other,  and  attached  to  Tcry 
diiTerent  iateresta.  There  is  a  close,  and  sometimes  almost 
a  Terbal,  afrreement  between  the  descriptions  given  by  Pro- 
testaata,  who,  during  that  reign  of  terror,  escaped  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives  to  England,  and  the  descriptions  given 
by  the  envoys,  emissaries,  and  captains  of  Louis.  All 
agreed  in  dedaring  that  it  would  take  many  years  to  repair 
the  waste  which  had  been  wrought  in  a  few  weeks  by  an 
amcd  peasantry.  Some  of  the  Saxon  aristocracy  had  man- 
sions richly  famished,  and  sideboards  gorgeous  with  silver 
bowls  and  chargers.  All  this  wealth  disappeared.  One 
boose,  in  which  there  had  been  three  thousand  pounds  worth 
of  idate,  waa  left  without  a  spoon.  But  the  chief  riches  of 
Ireland  consisted  in  cattle.  Innumerable  flocks  and  herds 
eovered  that  vast  expanse  of  emerald  meadow,  saturated  with 
the  Boistare  of  the  Atlantic.  More  than  one  gentleman 
poaaeased  twenty  thousand  sheep  and  four  thousand  oxen. 
The  fire^wotera  who  now  overspread  the  oountiy  belonged  to 
a  daaa  which  was  accustomed  to  live  on  potatoes  and  sour 
whey,  and  which  had  always  regarded  meat  as  a  luxury 
reaerred  for  the  rich.  These  men  at  first  revelled  in  beef 
and  Bu&tton«  as  the  savage  invaders,  who  of  old  poured  down 
from  the  forest*  of  the  nortb  on  Italy,  revelled  in  Massic  and 
Falecniaa  wines.  The  Protestants  described  with  contemp- 
toooa  di^goat  the  strange  gluttony  of  their  newly  liberated 
slxTca.  The  careassee,  half  raw  and  half  burned  to  dnders, 
aooMftiBiea  still  bleeding,  sometimes  in  a  state  of  loathsome 
decay,  were  torn  to  pieces  and  swallowed  without  salt,  bread, 
or  herbs.  Those  marauders  who  preferred  boiled  meat,  being 
often  la  wart  of  kettles,  contrived  to  boil  the  steer  in  his 
ovn  akin.  An  absurd  tragi-comedy  is  still  extant,  which  was 
arted  in  thia  and  the  following  year  at  some  low  theatre  for 
the  aaaaeaient  of  the  Engli^  popuhice.  A  crowd  of  half 
naked  savages  appeared  on  the  stage,  howling  a  Celtic  song, 
aad  daadng  round  an  ox.  They  then  proceeded  to  cut 
out  oir  the  animal  while  still  alive,  and  to  fling  the 

flesh  on  the  coals.  In  jmth,  the  barbarity  and 
(  of  the  banquets  of  the  Eappareea  was  such  as  the 

\  of  Gkub-street  oonld  scaroely  caricatore.  When 
Lent  Iwgan,  the  plunderers  generally  ceased  to  devour,  but 
continued  to  destroy.  A  peasant  would  kill  a  cow  merely  in 
Older  to  get  a  pair  of  brogues.  Often  a  whole  flock  of 
aheep,  often  a  bod  d  fifty  or  sixty  kine,  was  slaughtered ; 
ihm  bcaata  were  flayed;  the  fleeces  and  hides  were  carried 
s«^ ;  sad  the  bodies  were  left  to  poison  the  air.  The 
TiCBdi  ambaaaador  reported  to  his  master  that  in  six  weeks, 
iftj  Uioosand  homed  cattle  had  .been  slain  in  this  manner, 
aad  wcfe  rotting  on  the  ground  all  over  the  country.  The 
WBaba  of  sheep  that  were  butchered  during  the  same  time 
vaa  popakrly  said  to  have  beeatiiree  or  four  hundred  thousand. 

Tbe  Qoakers  computed  their  losses  at  a  hundred 
tboosand  pounds ;  but  Mr.  Macaulay  says  that  ihbj 
did  not  form  more  than  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  Pro- 
tcfllsBt  popuktioni  and  did  not  possess  more  than  a 
iftieth  part  of  tbe  property  or  wealth  held  by  Pro- 
tntata^  while  they  were  the  less  detested,  or  the 
mme  iia?oiired  ebss.  If  bis  estimate  be  correct, 
4m  anrre  at  the  atrocious  fact  that  property  to.the 
wkm  of  fife  millions  was  destroyed  or  stolen. 


during  this  wretched  ciyil  war ;  which  must  not  be, 
however,  ascribed  to  the  anjbition  and  contrivance 
of  James  entirely.  He  prepared  the  materials  and 
led  tbe  train  for  some  time  before  his  departure 
from  Eugland.  But  the  "  Irish"  were  not  attached 
passionately  to  a  king  who  was  only  a  Saxon  and  a 
Stuart.  Their  loyalty  went  farther  back,  and 
was  more  localised,  and  their  objects  included  the 
restoration  of  the  old  clan-leaders,  whose  quarrels 
had  destroyed  the  nation's  power.  Oliver  Cromwell 
had  rudely  accomplished  that  work  which  the  En- 
cumbered Estates  Act  has  been  effecting  in  recent 
times.  He  had  cleared  away  a  number  of  the 
more  disorderly  and  unfortunate  landowners.  The 
persons  who  had  taken  their  possessions  were 
anuous  to  change  the  state  of  the  country.  They, 
perhaps  harshly,  introduced  among  a  pastoral  race 
the  industrial  habits  of  their  own  land.  Even  the 
older  settlers — those  Hibemiores  Hibemicis — re- 
sented the  interference  with  their  quiet  life,  and 
envied  the  gold  that  it  yielded.  Thus,  among  the 
party  of  James  and  Tyreconnel,  we  find  a  Hamilton, 
who  joined  the  proceedings  that  he  had  promised  to 
quell  The  English  and  Scotch  settlers  appear 
generally  to  have  stood  by  their  principles,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  their  property.  Some  towns  of  Ulster 
were  burned  down  by  their  owners,  to  prevent 
James  and  his  forces  from  obtaining  inciter  under 
their  roof4rees.  Moscow  was  an  imitation,  or  a 
repetition,  upon  a  large  scale,  of  the  enthusiasm  ex 
hibited  by  that  people.  The  loss  of  five  millions 
sterling  to  Ireland,  in  1690,  explains  its  com- 
parative poverty  in  1840 ;  when  taken  in  conjuno- 
tion  witb  the  bittemeesinfused among  the  population 
by  this  great  rebellion,  and  by  others  upon  a  smaller 
scale.  Men  were  unwilling  to  hazard  their  wealtb 
in  the  soil  of  a  country,  whose  people  were  ever 
agitated,  and  where  society  was  divided  among 
factions,  who  had  insults  to  be  redressed  or  wrongs 
to  be  revenged. 

When  James  left  Paris  to  lead  the  insurrection 
in  Ireland  of  the  majority  agamst  the  minority, 
William  was  unable  to  affcurd  Uiat  assistance  from 
England  which  the  oolonists  required ;  and  they 
were  pillaged,  scattered,  or  slain  in  all  quarters  of 
the  country.  Men,  who  for  their  families  or  them- 
selves expected  no  mercy,  and  knew  that  their 
property  would  be  spoiled,  burned  tbeir  steadings 
ere  they  fled.  Others  lurked  in  the  moon  and 
woods  of  the  country.  The  latter  were  thin  and 
afforded  a  scanty  shdter.  The  former  were  broad 
and  deep,  and  in  some  places  inaccessible  witb 
safety  to  strangers.  The  more  warlike  of  the 
colonists  collected  at  Enniskillen  and  Londonderry. 
Neither  of  these  places  was  erer  taken.  Both  are 
famous  for  the  defences  made  by  their  citizens. 
Enniskillen  was  probably  more  an  Engli^  and 
Londonderry  a  Scotch  town ;  just  as  at  this  day  the 
majority  of  the  Protestants  in  Enniskillen  are 
Episcopalians,  and  the  majority'of  Londonderry  are 
Presbyterians.  The  story  has  been  often  told,  and 
yet  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  quote 
Mr.  Macaulay's  account  of 
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THI  8IE0K    or  LONDONDERRY. 

By  this  time  Jaly  was  far  adTanced,  and  the  state  of  the 
dty  was,  honr  by  honr,  becoming  more  frightful.  The 
number  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  thinned  more  by  famine 
and  disease  than  by  the  iire  of  the  enemy.  Yet  that  fire 
was  sharper  and  more  constant  than  erer.  One  of  the  gates 
was  beaten  in ;  one  of  the  bastions  was  laid  in  rnins ;  bat 
the  breaches  made  by  day  were  repaired  by  night  with  inde- 
fatigable activity.  Every  attack  was  stiU  repelled.  Bat 
the  fighting  men  of  the  garrison  were  sq  mach  exhansted 
that  they  conld  scarcely  keep  their  legs.  Sereral  of  them, 
in  the  act  of  striking  at  the  enemy,  fell  down  from  mere 
weakness.  A  Yeiy  small  quantity  of  grain  remained,  and 
was  doled  ont  by  monthfols.  The  stock  of  salted  hides  was 
considerable,  and  by  gnawing  them  the  garrison  appeased  the 
rage  of  hanger.  Dogs,  fattened  on  the  blood  of  the  slain,  who 
lay  anbnried  round  the  town,  were  luiories  which  few  conld 
afford  to  purchase.  The  price  of  a  whelp*s  paw  was  five 
shillings  and  sixpence.  Nine  horses  were  still  alive,  and 
but  barely  alive.  They  were  so  lean  that  little  meat  was 
likely  to  be  found  upon  them.  It  was,  however,  determined 
to  slaughter  them  for  food.  The  people  perished  so  fast 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  survivors  to  perform  the  rites 
of  sepulture.  There  was  scarcely  a  cellar  in  which  some 
corpse  was  not  decaying.  Such  was  the  extremity  of  distress, 
that  the  rats  who  came  to  feast  in  those  hideous  dens  were 
eagerly  hunted  and  greedily  devoured.  A  small  fiah,  caught 
in  the  river,  was  not  to  be  purchased  with  money.  The 
only  price  for  which  such  a  treasure  could  be  obtained  was 
some  handfnls  of  oatmeal.  Leprosies,  such  as  strange  and 
unwholesome  diet  engenders,  made  existence  a  constant 
torment.  The  whole  city  was  poisoned  by  the  stench  exhaled 
from  th'e  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  of  the  half  dead.  That 
there  should  be  fits  of  discontent  and  insubordination  among 
men  enduring  such  misery  was  inevitable.  At  one  moment 
it  was  suspected  that  Walker  had  laid  up  somewheie  a  secret 
store  of  food,  and  was  revelling  in  private,  while  he  exhorted 
others  to  suffer  resolutely  for  the  good  cause.  His  house 
was  strictly  examined ;  his  innocence  was  fully  proved  ;  he 
regained  his  popularity;  and  the  garrison,  with  death  in 
near  prospect,  thronged  to  the  cathedral  to  hear  him  pi^ach, 
drank  in  his  earnest  eloquence  with  delight,  and  went  forth 
from  the  house  of  God  with  haggard  faces  and  tottering  steps, 
but  with  spirit  still  unsubdued.  There  were,  indeed,  some 
secret  plottings.  A  very  few  obscure  traitors  opened  com- 
munications with  the  enemy.  But  it  was  neoessaiy  that  all 
such  dealings  shouM  be  carefully  concealed.  No  one  dared 
to  utter  publicly  any  words  save  words  of  defiance  and  stub- 
born resolution.  Even  in  that  extremity  the  general  cry 
was  **  no  surrender,**  and  their  were  not  wanting  voices 
which,  in  low  tones,  added,  **  First  the  horses  and  hides ; 
and  then  the  prisoners;  and  then  each  other.**  It  was 
afterwards  rdated,  half  in  jest,  yet  not  without  a  horrible 
mixture  of  earnest,  that  a  corpulent  citizen,  whose  bulk  pre- 
sented a  strange  contrast  to  the  skeletons  which  surrounded 
him,  thought  it  expedient  to  conceal  himself  from  the 
numerous  eyes  which  followed  him  with  cannibal  looks  when- 
ever he  appeared  in  the  streets. 

It  was  no  slight  aggravation  of  the  suffering*  of  the 
garrison  that  all  this  time  the  English  ships  were  seen  far 
off  in  Lough  Foyle.  Communication  between  the  fleet  and 
the  city  was  almost  impossible.  One  diver  who  had 
attempted  to  pass  the  boom  was  drowned.  Another  was 
hang^  l^e  language  of  signals  was  hardly  intelligible. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  July,  however,  a  piece  of  paper  sewed 
up  in  a  cloth  button  came  to  Walker^s  hands.  It  was  a  letter 
from  Kirke,  and  contained  assurances  of  speedy  relief.  But 
more  than  a  fortnight  of  intense  misery  had  since  elapsed : 
and  the  hearts  of  the  most  sanguine  were  sick  with  deferred 
hope.  By  no  art  conld  the  provisions  which  were  left  be 
made  to  hold  out  two  ^ays  more. 

Just  at  this  time  Kirke  received  a  despatch  from  England, 
which  contained  positive  orders  that  Londonderry  shoold  be 
reHered.    He  aoeordingly  determined  to  make  an  attempt 


which,  as  far  as  appears,  he  might  have  made,  with  at  least 
nn  equally  fair  prospect  of  success,  six  weeks  earlier. 

Among  the  merchant  ships  wliich  had  come  to  Lough 
Foyie  under  his  convoy  was  one  called  the  Mountjoy.  The 
master,  Micaiah  Browning,  a  native  of  Londonderry,  had 
brought  from  England  a  largo  cargo  of  provisions.  He  had, 
it  is  said,  r^eatedly  remonstrated  against  the. inaction  of  the 
armament.  He  now  eagerly  volunteered  to  take  the  first  risk 
of  succouring  his  fellow-ciUzens ;  and  his  offer  was  accepted. 
Andrew  Dougks,  master  of  the  Phoenix,  who  had  on  board 
a  great  quantity  of  meat  from  Scotland,  was  willing  to  share 
the  danger  and  the  honour.  The  two  merchantmen  were  to 
be  escorted  by  the  Dartmouth  frigate,  of  thirty-six  guns, 
commanded  by  Captain  John  Leake,  afterwards  an  admiral  of 
great  fame. 

It  was  on  the  thirtieth  of  July.  The  sun  had  just  aet ; 
the  evening  sermon  in  the  cathedral  was  over ;  and  tiie  heart- 
broken congregation  had  separated,  when  tiie  sentlnds  on 
the  tower  saw  the  sails  of  three  vessels  coming  up  the  Fojle. 
Soon  there  was  a  stir  in  the  Irish  camp.  Ths  besiegers 
were  on  the  alert  for  miles  along  both  shores.  The  ships 
were  in  extreme  peril :  for  the  river  was  low ;  and  the  oady 
navigable  channel  ran  very  near  to  the  left  hank  where  the 
head-qaarters  of  the  enemy  had  been  fixed,  and  where  the 
batteries  were  most  numerous. 

Leake  performed  his  duty  with  a  skill  and  spirit  worthy 
of  his  noble  profession,  exposed  his  frigate  to  cover  the 
merchantmen,  and  used  his  guns  with  great  effect.    At  length 
the  little  squadron  came  to  the  place  of  peril.     Thea  the 
Mountjoy  took  the  lead,  and  went  right  at  the  boom.      The 
huge  barricade  cracked  and  gave  way :   but  the  shock  was 
such  that  the  Mountjoy  rebounded  and  stuck  in  the  mud.   A 
yell  of  triumph  rose  from  the  banks :  the  Irish  rushed  to 
their  boats  and  were  preparing  to  board :  but  the  Dartmouth 
poured  on  them  a  well  directed  broadside  which  threw  thea 
bto  disorder^     Just  then  the  Phcenix  dashed  at  the  breadi 
which  the  Mountjoy  hAd  made,  and  was  in  a  moment  within 
the  fence.    Meantime  the  tide  was  rising  fast    The  Mount- 
joy began  to  move,  and  soon  passed  safe  through  the  broken 
stakes  and  floating  spars.     But  her  brave  master  waa  no 
more ;  a  shot  from  one  of  the  batteries  had  struck  him,  and 
he  died  by  the  roost  enviable  of  all  deaths,  in  sight  of  the 
city  which  was  his  birthplace,  which  was  his  home,  and 
which  had  just  been  saved  by  his  courage  and  self-devotion 
from  the  most  frightful  form  of  destruction.    The  night  had 
closed  in  before  the  conflict  at  the  boom  began ;   but  the 
flash  of  the  guns  was  seen,  and  the  noise  heard  1^  the  lean 
and  ghastly  multitude  which  covered  the  walls  <^  the  city. 
When  the  Mountjoy  grounded,  and  when  the  shout  of  triumph 
arose  from  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  hearts  of  the  besieged 
died  within  them.     One  who  endured  the  unutterable  an- 
guish of  that  moment  has  told  us  that  they  looked  fearfitUy 
Uvid  in  each  others  eyes.     Even  after  the  barricade  had 
been  passed,  there  was  a  terrible  half-hour  of  suspense.     It 
was  ten  o'clock  before  the  ships  arrived  at  the  quay.     The 
whole  population  was  there  to  welcome  them.    A  screen 
made  of  casks  filled  with  earth  was  hastily  thrown  up  to  pro- 
tect the  landing-place  from  the  batteries  on  the  oUier  aide 
of  the  river ;  and  then  the  work  of  unloading  began.    Krst 
were  rolled  on  shore  barrels  containing  six  thousand  bushels 
of  meal.    Then  came  great  cheeses,  casks  of  beef,  flitchet  of 
bacon,  kegs  of  butter,  sacks  of  pease  and  biscuit  ankera  of 
brandy.    Not  many  hours  before,  half-a-pound  of  tallow  and 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  salted  hide  had  been  weiglied 
out  with  niggardly  care  to  every  fighting  man.    The  ratioa 
which  each  now  received. was  three  pounds  of  floar,  two 
pounds  of  beef,  and  a  pint  of  pease.    It  is  ea^  to  imagiiie 
with  what  tears  grace  was  said  over  the  suppers  of  that 
evening.    There  was  little  sleep  on  either  side  of  the  walL 
The  bonfires  shone  bright  along  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
ramparts.     The  Irish  guns  continued  to  roar  all  niglit ; 
and  all  night  the  bells  of  the  rescued  city  made  answer 
Jo  the  Irish  guns  with  a  peal  of  joyous  defiance.    Through 
the  whole  of  the  thirty-first  oU  July  the  batteries  of  the 
enemy   continued  to   play.      But,  soon    after   the    sou 
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M  agtin  gone  down,  fliaiies  were  leen  nruiog  from  Uie 
cusp ;  and  when  the  firat  of  Angost  dawned,  a  line  of  smok- 
inf  mins  marked  the  site  lately  occupied  by  the  huts  of  the 
beuegen ;  aod  the  citizens  saw  fur  off  the  long  colamns  of 
^es  and  standards  retreating  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Foyle 
towards  Strabane. 

So  ended  this  great  siege,  the  most  memorable  in  the 
annab  of  the  British  isles.  It  had  lasted  a  hundred  and  five 
days.  The  garrison  had  been  reduced  from  about  seven 
fhonsand  effectiTe  men  to  about  three  thousand.  The  loss 
of  Ot»  besiegers  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained.  Walker 
estuaated  it  at  eight  thousand  men.  It  is  certain  from  the 
despatches  of  Avanx  that  the  regiments  which  returned  from 
tbo  blockade  had  been  so  much  thinned  that  many  of  them 
were  not  more  thau  two  hundred  strong.  Of  thirty-six 
I^ench  gunners  who  had  superintended  the  cannonade, 
thirty  one  had  been  killed  or  disabled.  The  means  both  of 
attad:  and  of  defence  had  undoubtedly  been  such  as  would 
have  mored  the  great  warriors  of  the  continent  to  laughter ; 
and  this  is  the  veiy  drcumstanoe  which  gives  so  peculiar  an 
interest  to  the  history  of  the  contest.  It  was  a  contest  not 
^between  engineers,  but  betwecu  nations ;  and  the  victory 
remained  with  the  nation  which,  though  inferior  in  numbers, 
was  sBperiof  in  civilisation,  in  capacity  for  self-government, 
and  in  stnbbomness  of  resolution. 

We  do  not  saj,  with  the  historian,  that  a  siege 
iHiioh  had  destroyed  twelve  thousand  men,  in  little 
more  than  three  months,  would  have  been  an  object 
for  the  laughter  even  of  the  great  continental  war- 
riors in  those  times.  Few  of  the  great  sieges  in 
the  Peninsular  war  exhausted  more  meu  than  the 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  maiden  city,  in  a 
remote  comer  of  Ireland — certainly  now  no  longer 
remote,  bat  the  centre  of  one  of  the  best  cultivated 
fhstriets  in  our  islands,  containing  a  busy  and  an 
btelligent  population. 

XHB  BATTLE  OP.  NEWTON  BUTLIE. 

The  grand  struggle  of  the  Enniskilien  people  has 
not  been  so  much  celebrated  as  that  of  the  London- 
derry Protestants,  because  it  was  sharp  and  short, 
thouj^  terribly  decisive.  A  section  of  the  Pro- 
testant population  held  Fermanagh,  and  around  the 
hetutifnl  Lough  Erne  defied  the  hosts  of  James, 
with  all  the  advantage  of  numbers,  enthusiasm,  and 
discipline,  but  matched  by  enthusiasm  and  strength 
■oie  tiian  equal  to  their  own.  The  armies  of  the 
iovth  converged  rapidly  on  Fermanagh,  when 
Goloori  Wolseley,  a  Yorkshireman,  assumed  the 
eommandy  assisted  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Berry. 
Moontcashel  laid  siege  to  Crum  Castle,  andWolseley 
determined  to  relieve  the  garrison.  Mountcashel 
had  an  army  of  above  five  thousand  men,  and  some 
pieces  of  artillery.  Then  Eniskilleners  numbered 
three  thousand  horsemen  and  infantry.  Berry's 
horsemen  first  broke  through  Macarthy's  dragoons, 
eommanded  by  Anthony  Hamilton,  who  was  "  se- 
veidy  wounded."  The  next  officer  in  command 
was  killed,  and  the  regular  dragoons  fled  rapidly 
hefSore  the  mounted  yeomanry  of  Fermanagh  and 
wcttem  Ulster.  Wolseley  cidled  a  council  of  war, 
ad  it  has  been  said  that  such  councils  never  fight ; 
but  in  this  instance  all  the  fighting  men  were  con- 
nlted*  The  case  was  put  to  the  vote,  ''  Advance 
er  retreat ;"  the  reply  was  '*  Advance."  It  was  a 
for  their  faith,  their  families,  hearths,  and 
and  Wolseley  gave  out  that  word  which  has 


rankled  for  ever  in  Ulster  since — "No  Popery." 
Mountcashel  retreated  through  the  town  of  Newton 
Butler,  followed  by  Wolseley.  The  army  of  James 
gained  a  position  a  mile  from  the  town,  with  a  deep 
bog  in  front,  through  which  rau  a  "  narrow-paved 
causeway,"  swept  by  Macartby's  cannon. 

Wolseley  ordered  his  infanlry  to  the  attack.  They 
struggled  through  the  bog,  made  their  way  to  firm  ground, 
and  rushed  on  the  guns.  There  was  then  a  short  and 
desperate  fight.  The  Irish  cannoneers  stood  gallantly  to  their 
pieces  till  they  were  cut  down  to  a  man.  The  Enniskilien 
horse,  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  mowed  down  by  the  fire 
of  the  artillery,  came  fast  up  tlio  causeway.  The  Irish 
dragoons  who  had  run  away  in  the  morning  were  smitten 
with  another  panic,  and,  without  striking  a  blow,  galloped 
from  the  field.  The  horse  followed  the  example.  Such  was 
the  terror  of  the  fugitives  that  many  of  them  spurred  hard 
till  their  horses  fell  dowu,  and  then  continued  to  fly  on  foot, 
throwing  away  carbines,  swords,  and  even  coats,  as  incum- 
brances. The  infantry,  seeing  themselves  deserted,  flung 
down  their  pikes  and  muskets  and  ran  for  their  lives.  The 
conquerors  now  gave  loose  to  that  ferocity  which  has  seldom 
failed  to  disgrace  the  civil  wars  of  Ireland.  The  butchery 
was  terrible.  Near  fifteen  hundred  of  the  vanquished  were 
put  to  the  sword.  About  five  hundred  more,  in  ignorance  of 
the  country,  took  a  road  which  led  to  Lough  Erne.  The 
lake  was  before  them :  the  enemy  behind :  they  plunged  into 
the  waters,  and  perished  there.  Macarthy,  abandoned  by  his 
troops,  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  pursuers,  and  very  nearly 
found  the  death  which  he  sought.  He  was  wounded  in 
several  places ;  he  was  struck  to  the  ground ;  and  in  another 
moment  his  brains  woulcT  have  been  knocked  out  with  the 
butt  end  of  a  mU8ket,when  he  was  recognised  and  saved.  The 
colonists  lost  only  twenty  men  killed  and  fifty  wounded.  They 
took  four  hundred  prisoners,  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  four- 
teen  barrels  of  powder,  all  the  drums,  and  all  the  colours  of 
the  vanquished  enemy. 

The  battle  of  Newton  Sutler  was  fought  upon 
the  same  evening  that  the  merchant  ships  broke 
the  booms  at  Londonderry.  The  army  retreating 
from  that  city  heard  the  intelligence  at  Strabane. 
They  hastened  forward  to  avoid  the  Enniskilleners, 
who,  flushed  with  a  victory  in  which  one-half  of 
their  foes  had  been  slain,  might  attempt  to  cut  off 
the  army  of  the  north. 

THE  PASS   OF  KILLIECBANKTS. 

James  received  evil  tidings  soon  afterwards  from 
Scotland.  He  had  given  a  commission  to  Claver- 
house,  Viscount  Dundee,  whose  atrocious  conduct 
under  Charles  II.  and  James  in  Scotland  endan- 
gered his  personal  safety,  and  rendered  any  measure, 
however  desperate,  a  necessity  for  him.  He  raised 
the  Gamerons,  Macdonalds,  and  Macleans,  along 
with  a  few  smaller  Highland  clans;  advanced  to 
the  pass  of  Killiecrankie,  in  order  to  relieve  Blair 
Castle,  then  pressed  by  Murray,  an  officer  of 
William  and  Mary's.  Mackay,  the  general  of  the 
Scotch  Whigs,  marched  to  assist  his  subordinate. 
He  had  climbed  the  steep  ascent  of  the  pass,  and 
reached  the  table-land.  The  Highlanders,  along 
with  Cannon,  and  the  Irish  soldiers  who  had  been 
sent  by  James  to  join  them,  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, under  Viscount  Dundee,  Sir  Ewan  Cameron, 
and  the  Glengarry. 

The  enemy  meanwhile^  had  ouule  his  way  by  the  pass. 
The  ascent  had  been  long  and  toilsome,  for  even  the  foot  had 
to  dimb  by  twos  and  threes,  and  the  baggage  horses,  twelve 
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hundred  in  number,  conld  mount  onlj  'one-  at  a  time.  No 
wheeled  carriage  had  ever  been  tagged  op  that  ardaons  path. 
The  head  of  the  column  had  emerged  and  was  on  the  table- 
land, while  the  vanguard  was  still  in  the  plain  below.  At 
length  the  passage  was  effected ;  and  the  troops  found  them- 
selves in  a  valley  of  no  great  extent.  Their  right  was 
flanked  by  a  rising  ground,  their  left  by  the  Garry. 
Wearied  with  the  norning^a  work,  they  threw  themselves  on 
the  grass,  to  take  some  rest  and  refreshment. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  they  were  roused  by  an  alarm  that 
the  Highlanders  were  approaching.  Eegiment  after  regi- 
ment started  up  and  got  into  order.  In  a  little  while  the 
summit  of  au  ascent  which  was  about  a  musket  shot  before 
then  was  covered  with  bonnets  and  plaids.  Dundee  rode 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  force  with  which 
he  was  to  contend,  and  then  drew  up  his  own  men  with  as 
much  skill  as  their  peculiar  character  permitted  him  to 
exert.  It  was  desirable  to  keep  the  dans  distinct.  Each 
tribe,  large  or  small,  formed  a  column  separated  from  the 
next  column  by  a  wide-  interval.  One  of  these  battalions 
might  contain  seven  hundred  men,  while  another  consisted 
of  only  a  hundred  and  twenty.  Lochiel  had  represented  that 
it  was  impoesible  to  mix  men  of  different  tribes  without 
destroying  all  that  constituted  the  peculiar  strength  of  a 
Highland  army. 

On  the  right,  doee  to  the  Garry,  were  the  Madeans ;  next 
to  them  were  Cannon  and  his  Irish  foot ;  then  came  the 
Maodonalds  <^  Clanronald,  commanded  by  the  guardian  of 
their  young  prince.  On  the  left  were  other  bands  of  Mac- 
donalds.  At  the  head  of  one  large  battalion  towered  the 
statdy  form  of  Glengarry,  who  bore  in  his  hand  the  royal 
standard  of  King  James  VII.  Still  further  to  the  lea  were 
the  cavalry — a  small  squadron,  consisting  of  some  Jacobite 
gentlemen,  who  had  fled  from  the  Lowlands  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  of  about  forty  of  Dundee*s  old  troopers.  The 
horses  had  been  ill-fed  and  ill-tended  among  the  Grampians, 
and  looked  miserably  lean  and  feeble.  Beyond  them  \»as 
Lochiel  with  his  Caroerons.  On  the  extreme  left  the  men  of 
Skye  were  marshalled  by  Macdonald,  of  Sleat. 

THE  BATTLE  07  KILLIECBAKKIE. 

The  daj  was  nearly  done,  and  the  son  "Wrs 
setting,  when  ihe  Highland  clans  already  named, 
and  their  Irish  friends,  attacked  the  force  under 
General  Mackay.  Many  of  the  aggressors  fell 
under  the  fire  of  the  Lowland  regiments,  bat  the 
latter  were  armed  with  muskets  and  bayonets 
only.  The  bayonets  were  not  attached  to  the  former 
as  at  present,  and  the  result  is  shortly  told. 

It  was  past  seven  o'clock.  Dundee  gave  the  word.  The 
Highlanders  dropped  thdr  plaids.  The  few  who  were  so 
luxurious  as  to  wear  rude  socks  of  untanned  hide,  spumed 
them  away.  It  was  long  remembered  in  Lochabar  that 
Lochiel  took  off  what  probably  was  the  only  pair  of  shoes  in 
his  dan,  and  charged  barefoot  at  the  head  of  his  men.  The 
whole  line  advanced  firing.  The  enemy  returned  the  fire,  and 
did  much  execution.  When  only  a  small  space  was  left 
between  the  armies,  the  Highlanders  suddenly  threw  away 
thdr  firdocks,  drew  their  broadswords,  and  rushed  forward 
with  a  fearful  yell.  The  Lowlanders  prepared  to  reedve  the 
shock,  but  this  was  then  a  long  and  awkward  prooees ;  and 
the  soldiers  were  still  fabling  with  the  muixles  of  thdr 
gins  and  the  handles  of  thdr  bayonets,  when  the  whole 
flood  of  Hadeans,  Macdonalds  and  Camerons  came  down. 
In  two  minutes  the  battle  was  lost  and  won.  The  ranks  of 
Balfour's  regiment  broke.  He  was  doven  down  while 
struggling  in  the  pass.  Ramsay's  men  turned  thdr  baeks 
and  dropped  thdr  arms.  Madiay's  own  foot  were  swept 
away  by  the  furious  onset  of  the  Camerons ;  hit  brother  and 
nephew  exerted  .themselves  in  vain  to  rally  the  men.  The 
former  was  laid  dead  on  the  ground  by  a  stroke  from  a  claymore. 
The  latter,  with  dght  wounds  on  his  body,  made  his  way 
through  the  tumult  and  carnage  to  his  nndc^s  side.     E?en 


in  that  extremity  Mackay  retained  all  his  sdf-| 
He  had  still  one  hope.  A  charge  of  horse  might  reeover  the 
day  ;  for  of  horse  the  bravest  Highlanders  were  supposed  to 
stand  in  awe.  Bnt  he  called  on  the  horse  in  vun.  Bdhavea 
indeed  behaved  like  a  gallant  gentleman :  but  his  troopen, 
appalled  by  the  rout  of  the  infantry,  galloped  off  in  disonler: 
Annandale's  men  followed :  all  was  over ;  and  the  mingled 
torrents  of  red  coats  and  tartans  went  raving  down  the  valley 
to  the  gorge  of  KiUiecrankie. 

Mackay,  accompanied  by  one  trusty  servant,  sparred  biavdy 
through  the  thickest  of  the  claymores  and  targets,  aad 
reached  a  point  from  which  he  had  a  view  of  the  field.  Hit 
whole  army  had  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  soae 
Borderers  whom  Leven  had  kept  together,  and  of  Hastings*! 
regiment,  which  had  poured  a  murderous  fire  into  the  Cdtie 
ranks,  and  which  still  kept  unbroken  order.  AU  the  met 
that  could  be  collected  were  only  a  few  hundreds.  The 
general  made  haste  to  lead  them  across  the  Ouny,  and, 
having  put  that  river  between  them  and  the  eneay,  pawed 
for  a  moment  to  meditate  on  his  situation. 

The  death  of  Dundee,  shot  dead  early  in  the 
evening,  was  a  greater  calamity  to  the  career  oT 
James  than  defeat  in  the  Highland  pass  to  bis 
rival.  Cannon,  his  successor  in  the  command,  was 
unable  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Highland 
soldiers ;  and  although  so  many  dans  joined  him  in 
a  few  days  that  his  army  soon  doubled  that  of 
Dundee  in  numbers,  yet  he  was  unable  to  handle 
them. 

Mackay  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  ahhough, 
as  is  usual  in  similar  cases,  non-profetdoinal  men 
charged  him  with  the  failure  of  his  army,  yet 
William  supported  his  general  ew&i  before  he  knew 
that  the  defeat  was  redeemed.  The  Prinoe  of 
Orange  never  abandoned  a  friend,  and  never  refused 
to  forgive  an  enemy. 

General  Mackay  experienced  great  diflSculty  in 
collecting  his  fugitive  men.  Many  of  them  took  a 
wrong  road  and  .were  killed  in  detail  among  the 
hills.  Their  commander,  however,  displayed  inees- 
sant  activity,  and  the  improvement  made  bj  him 
on  his  muskets  immediately  after  his  defeat,  indi- 
cates an  active  mind.  He  bad  them  altered  so  as 
to  enable  the  bayonet  to  be  fixed  as  at  present, 
without  preventing  the  soldier  from  firing  and  re- 
loading. Four  days  after  the  battle  of  KilHeerankie 
Mackay  assailed  a  division  of  the  Highland  anny 
who  were  despatched  by  Cannon  in  the  hope  of 
seizing  Perth.  He  defeated  them,  with  the  loss 
of  only  a  single  soldier.  The  Bobertson  dan  alone 
had  started  upon  this  expedition,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  persons  of  that  name  were  killed, 
while  thirty  were  taken  prisoners.  It  was  a  small 
affair,  only  a  skirmish ;  yet  it  tended  to  check  the 
despondency  and  panic  that  had  seized  the  Widgs 
after  their  defeat.  Another  event  dosed  the  war, 
for  the  time,  in  Scotland. 

THE  CAMEEONIAH  BEODCBHT. 

One  Scotch  regiment,  now  the  1st  Eoyals,  were 
the  first  insurgents  against  the  authorit7  of 
William.  They  were  ordered  to  the  continent, 
refused  to  leave,  and  sbught  to  make  their  wmy 
home,  through  England,  from  Ipswich.  Theor 
esct^  was  prevented;  and,  in  the  words  of 
Macmilay ,  <*  the  r^ment,  latdy  so  refraototy,  went 
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snbmiasivelj  to  the  (Mmtinent,  and  there,  through 
Dumj  hard  campaigns,  distingnished  itself  by 
fidelity,  by  discipline,  and  by  valonr."  This  event 
Jed  to  the  concoction  of  the  first  Mutiny  Act,  which 
has  been  made  since  then  an  annual  biU  by  suoces- 
aire  pariiaments.  The  conduct  of  the  men  appears 
to  have  been  perfectly  constitutional.  They  were 
raised  in  Scotland  for  its  defence.  They  had  been 
led  by  Scotch  officers,  and  paid  by  the  Scotch 
Parliament ;  and  they  refused  to  obey  orders  from 
authorities  that  were  not  at  the  time  recognised  by 
their  country.  The  leaders  were  tried  for  high 
treason;  but  the  crime  was  not  committed,  and 
Maoaulay  fails  to  point  out  a  distinction  which, 
probably,  he  haa  never  observed.  The  Scotch 
T^tment  might  be  in  England  as  allies ;  but  cer- 
tainly, not  then  as  subjects  of  the  English 
Goremment* 

We  may  remark  that  the  battle  of  Newton 
Butler  originated,  probably,  another  very  celebrated 
raiment,  the  Enniakillen  Dragoons,  whose  fame 
has  been  nudntained  on  the  hardest  fought  fields  of 
European  warfare,  down  to  Balaklava. 

Many  persons  who  read  the  title  Cameronians 
attached  to  the  number  of  a  very  gallant  regiment 
m  an  Army  List,  associate  them  at  once  with  the 
Gamerons  of  Lochiel.  The  idea  is  erroneous.  That 
ngine&t,  like  the  Enniskillens,  is  a  remnant  of  the 
Poritan  soldiers.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Rev.  Richard  Cameron,  a  celebrated  martyr  and 
Biaiaier  of  the  Covenant.  The  name  of  Cameron 
was  90  much  connected  with  the  '*  faithful  con- 
tendings  "  of  the  west  country  Scots  against  either 
"prelacy"  or  "Popery,"  that  it  was  adopted  by 
Uul  band  of  hia  followers  who,  in  the  hilly  regions, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Annan  and  the  Clyde,  in 
Lanarkshire,  formed  themselves  into  a  regular  re- 
giment, to  resist  the  bloody  Claverhouse  and  James 
Stuart.  Macaulay  gives  the  following  account  of 
tins  step,  for  which  the  Covenanters — distrustful, 
beeause  they  had  been  often  misled;  irritable, 
beeaase  they  had  been  greatly  oppressed — were  by 
■o  means  unanimous. 

The  character  of  William  could  not  be  known 
weU  to  the  small  farmers  of  the  western  counties. 
They  had  no  periodicals  from  which  information 
eovld  be  derived.  They  had  few  books  except  the 
BAle.  They  remembered  with  bitterness  the 
ooehies  practised  upon  them  by  Charles  II.,  who 
h*d  signed  the  Covenant.  They  could  not  with- 
■taad  the  temptation  to  believe  that  a  king,  and 
^o  a  stranger,  who  refused  to  take  an  oath  to 
thekt  hood  of  union,  was  likely  to  turn  out  worse. 
The  higher  classes  among  the  Whigs  were  able 
to  comprehend  William's  character  more  accurately. 
Rey  had  some  knowledge  of  his  wars  on  the  con- 
^Bent,  against  the  various  systems  of  oppression 
pwvalent  there.  They  knew  that  his  family  formed 
ow  of  the  centres  of  Protestantism,  and  were  in- 
Mted  for  their  position  exclusively  to  their  ex- 
vrtiona  and  sufferings  for  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
the  United  Provinces.  They  had  means  of  ascer- 
*  hia  habita,  which  their  supporters  could  not 


acquire,  and  they  could  scarcely  explain.  Hhas 
arose  an  apparent  difference  between  two  classes  of 
the  population,  who  had  participated  in  a  common 
object  and  common  sufferings  : — 

A  great  meetiug  was  held  in  the  parish  ehurch  of  Douglas, 
and  the  question  was  proponnded  whether,  at  a  time 
when  war  was  in  the  hnd,  and  when  an  Irish  invasion  wat 
expected,  it  were  not  a  dutj-4o  take  arms.  The  debate  was 
sharp  and  tomnltaons.  The  orators  on  one  side  adjured 
their  brethren  not  to  incur  the  curse  denounced  against  the 
inhabitants  of  Meroz,  who  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty.  The  orators  on  the  other  side  thundered 
against  sinful  associations.  There  were  malignants  in 
Williara*s  army;  Mackny's  own  orthodoxy  was  problemati- 
cal—to take  military  serrice  with  such  comrades,  and  nader 
such  a  general,  would  be  a  fdnful  association.  At  length, 
after  much  wrangling,  and  amidst  great  confusion,  a  vote  wai 
taken ;  and  the  majority  pronounce),  that  to  take  military  ser- 
vice would  be  a  sinful  association.  There  was,  however,  a 
large  minority  ;  and,  from  among  the  members  of  this 
minority,  the  Earl  of  Angus  was  able  to  raise  a  body 
of  infiinlry,  which  is  still  —  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  a  hundred  and  sixty  years — known  by  the  name  of  the 
Cameronian  Regiment.  The  first  Lieutenant-Colonel  was 
Cleland,  that  implacable  avenger  of  blood  who  had  driven 
Dundee  from  the  Convention.  There  was  no  small  diflkulty 
in  filling  the  ranks ;  for  many  west  country  Whigs,  who  did 
not  think  it  absolutely  sinful  to  enlist,  stood  out  for  terms 
subversive  of  all  military  discipline.  Some  would  not  serve 
under  any  colonel,  mcgor,  captain,  serjcant,  or  corporal,  who 
was  not  ready  to  sign  the  covenant.  Others  insisted  that,  if 
it  should  be  found  absolutely  necessary  to  appoint  any  officer 
who  had  taken  the  tests  imposed  in  the  late  reign,  be  should 
at  least  qualify  himself  for  command  by  publicly  oonfisssing 
his  ain  at  the  head  of  the  regiment.  Most  of  the  enthusiasts 
who  had  proposed  these  conditions  were  induced  by  dexteH>Q8 
management  to  abate  much  of  their  demands.  Yet  the  new 
regiment  had  a  very  peculiar  character.  The  soldiers  were 
all  rigid  puritans.  One  of  their  first  acts  was  to  petition  the 
Parliament  that  all  drunkenness,  licentiousness,  and  profane- 
nees  might  be  severely  punished.  Their  own  conduct  must 
have  been  exemplary  ;  for  the  worst  crime  which  the  most 
extravagant  bigotry  could  impute  to  them  was  that  of  huzza- 
ing on  the  king's  birthday.  It  was  originally  intended  that 
with  the  military  organisation  of  the  corps  should  be  inter- 
woven the  organisation  of  a.  Presbyterian  oongsegation. 
Each  company  was  to  furnish  an  elder,  and  the  elders  were, 
with  the  chaplains,  to  form  an  ecclesiastical  court  for  the 
suppression  of  immorality  and  heresy.  Elders,  however, 
were  not  appointed ;  bat  a  noted  hill  pieacher,  Alexander 
Shields,  was  called  to  the  offioe  of  chaplain.  It  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  that  fanaticism  can  be  heated  to  a  higher 
temperature  than  that  which  is  indicated  by  the  writings 
of  Shields.  According  to  him,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  first 
duty  of  a  Christian  ruler  to  persecute  to  the  death  every 
heterodox  subject,  and  the  first  duty  of  every  Christian  sub- 
ject to  poniard  a  heterodox  ruler.  Yet  there  wu  then  in 
Scotland  an  enthusiasm  compared  with  which  the  enthusiasm 
even  of  this  man  was  lukewarm.  The  extreme  Covenanters 
protested  against  his  defection  as  vehemently  as  he  bad  pro-' 
tested  against  the  bUck  indulgence,  and  the  oath  of  supre- 
maay,  and  pronounced  every  man  who  entered  Angas*s 
regiment  guilty  of  a  wicked  confederacy  with  malignants. 

The  corps  thus  formed  were  destined  soon  to 
carry  their  colours  through  a  fiery  ordeal.  U  the 
Lowland  forces  failed^at  Killiecrankie,  the  Camero- 
nians were  soon  to  redeem  their  honour  in  a  far 
more  arduous  contest.  They  were  posted  in  a 
pretty  town  of  Perthshire,  near  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  removed  from  the  principal  portion  of 
Mackay's  soldiers  by  a  distance  too  great  for  help 
to  reach  them  in  a  day  of  danger.    He  acted  upon 
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strict  military  tactics,  and  desired  to  remove  them ; 
but  his  opinions  were  overruled  by  the  Council  in 
Edinburgh  ;  and  William's  cause  was  better  served 
at  that  time  bj  folly  than  it  could  have  been  by 
science.  Cannon's  army,  nearly  doubled  in  num- 
bers since  the  day  of  Killiecrankie,  passed  down 
from  the  mountiuns  on  the  Cameronian's  post. 
The  movement  has  been  blamed  by  some  parties  ; 
but  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  for  Cannon  could 
not  leave  a  regular  force  of  this  character  upon  his 
flank  and  rear.     It  produced 

THE  DSPKNCK  OF  DUNKELD. 

The  General's  (Maclcay)  opinion  was  disregarded;  and 
the  Cameronians  occopied  the  post  assigned  to  them.  It 
soon  appeared  that  his  forebodings  were  jutt.  '^he  inhabi> 
tants  of  the  conntry  round  Dnnkeld  furnished  Cannon  with 
intelligence,  and  nrged  him  to  make  a  bold  pnsh.  The  pea> 
santiy  of  Athol,  impatient  for  spoil,  came  in  great  numbers 
to  swell  his  army.  The  regiment  hourly  expected  to  be 
attacked,  and  became  discontented  and  turbulent.  The  meu, 
intrepid,  indeed,  both  from  constitution  and  from  enthusiasm, 
but  not  yet  broken  to  habits  of  military  submission,  expostu- 
lated with  Cleland,  who  commanded  them.  Tliey  had,  they 
imagined,  been  recklessly,  if  not  perfidiously,  sent  to  certain 
destruction.  They  were  protected  by  no  ramparts ;  they  had 
a  very  scanty  stock  of  ammunition  ;  they  were  hemmed  in 
by  enemies.  An  officer  might  mount  and  gallop  beyond 
the  reach  of  dragoons  in  an  hour ;  but  the  private  soldier 
most  stay  and  be  butchered.  *'  Neither  I,"  said  CleUnd, 
nor  any  of  my  officers,  will,  in  any  extremity,  abandon  you. 
Bring  out  my  horse,  all  our  horses;  they  shall  be  shot  dead.** 
These  words  produced  a  complete  change  of  feeling.  The 
men  answered  that  the  horses  should  not  be  shot,  that  they 
wanted  no  pledge  from  their  brave  Colonel  except  his  word, 
and  that  they  wonld  ran  the  last  hazcrd  with  him.  They 
kept  their  promise  well.  The  Poritan  blood  was  now 
thoroughly  up ;  and  what  that  blood  was  when  it  was  up  had 
been  proved  on  many  fields  of  battle. 

That  night  the  regiment  passed  under  arms.  On  the 
morning  of  the  following  day,  the  2lst  of  August,  all  the 
hills  roand  Dnnkdd  were  alive  with  bonnets  and  plaids. 
Cannon's  army  was  much  larger  than  that  which  Dundee 
had  commanded.  More  than  a  thousand  horses  laden  with 
baggage  accompanied  his  march.  Both  the  horses  and  the 
baggage  were  probably  part  of  the  booty  of  Killiecrankie. 
The  whole  number  of  Highlanders  was  estimated  by  those 
who  saw  them  at  from  four  to  five  thousand  men.  They 
came  fnrionsly  on.  The  ontposts  of  the  Cameronians  were 
speedily  driven  in.  The  assailants  came  ponring  on  every 
side  into  the  streets.  The  Chnrch,  however,  held  ont 
obstinately.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  regiment  made  its 
stand  behind  a  wall  which  sarronnded  a  house  belonging  to 
the  Marquis  of  Athol.  This  wall,  which  had  two  or  three 
days  before  been  hastily  repaired  with  timber  and  loose 
stones,  the  soldiers  defended  desperately  with  mnsket,  pike, 
and  halbert.  Their  bullets  were  soon  spent,  but  some  of  the 
men  were  employed  in  cutting  lead  from  the  roof  of  the 
Harqnis*s  house;  and  shapbg  it  into  sings.  Meanwhile  all 
the  neighbonring  houses  were  crowded  from  top  to  bottom 
With  Highlanders,  who  kept  up  a  galling  fire  from  the  win- 
dows. Cleland,  while  encouraging  his  men,  was  shot  dead. 
The  command  devolved  on  Major  Hendersan.  In  another 
minute  Henderson  fell  pierced  with  three  mortal  wounds. 
His  place  was  supplied  by  Captain  Munro,  and  the  contest 
wfnt  on  with  undimiuished  fury.  A  parly  of  the  Camero- 
nians sallied  forth,  set  fire  to  tliQ  houses  from  which  the 
fatal  shots  had  come,  and  turned  the  keys  in  the  doors.  In 
one  single  dwelling,  sixteen  of  the  enemy  were  burnt  alive. 
Those  who  were  in  the  fight  described  it  as  a  terrible  initia- 
tion for  recruits.  Half  the  town  was  blazing ;  and  with  the 
incessant  roar  of  the  guns,  were  mingled  the  piercing  shrieks 
of  wretches  perishing  in  the  flames.  The  struggle  lasted  fonr 


hours.  By  that  time  the  Cameronians  were  reduced  to 
nearly  their  hist  flask  of  powder ;  but  their  spirit  never 
flagged.  "  The  oneray  will  soon  carry  the  wall.  Be  it  so. 
We  will  retreat  into  the  house ;  we  will  defend  it  to  the 
last ;  and,  if  they  force  their  way  into  it,  we  will  bum  it  over 
their  heads  and  our  own.'*  But,  while  they  were  revolving 
these  desperate  projects,  they  observed  that  the  fury  of  the 
assault  slackened.  Soon  the  Highlanders  began  to  fall  back : 
disorder  visibly  spread  among  them ;  and  whole  bands  began 
to  march  off  to  the  hills.  It  was  in  vain  that  their  general 
ordered  them  to  return  to  the  attack.  Perseverance  was  not 
one  of  their  military  virtaes.  The  Cameronians,  mean- 
while, with  shouts  of  defiance,  invited  Amelek  and  Moab  to 
come  back  and  to  try  another  chance  with  the  chosen  people. 
But  these  exhortations  had  as  little  effect  as  those  of  Cannon. 
In  a  short  time  the  whole  Gaelic  army  was  in  retreat  towards 
Blair.  Then  the  drums  strack  np :  the  victorious  Puritans 
threw  their  caps  into  the  air,  raised  with  one  voice,  a  paafai 
of  triumph  and  thanksgiving,  and  waved  their  coloars,  ooloora 
which  were  on  that  day  nnfurled  for  the  first  time  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy,  but  which  have  since  been  proudly  borne  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  which  are  now  embellished 
with  the  Sphinx  and  the  Dragon,  emblems  of  brave  actions 
achieved  in  Egypt  and  China. 

So,  for  the  first  time,  the  colours  of  the  Came- 
ronians were  dipped  in  blood,  and  the  war  in  Soot- 
land  for  the  time  closed  by  their  noble  defence  of 
Dunkeld,  marked  bj  fatalities  among  their  officers 
equal  to  the  experiences  of  any  Crimean  day. 

THE   AUTUMN  IN  IBELANP/ 

After  the  battle  of  Newton  Butler,  and  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  Sligo  was 
abandoned  by  the  friends  of  James,  and  all  Ulster 
was  occupied  by  William's  soldiers,  under  Greueral 
Kirke,  and  the  Protestants  of  the  Pale  or  the 
North.  The  rebellion  in  Scotland  was  suppressed, 
and  William  had  time  to  form  and  send  a  large 
army  from  Chester,  under  Sohomberg — a  Dutch 
leader,  although  not  a  Dutchman,  but  .the  best 
officer  in  the  Orange  service.  The  death  of  Schom* 
berg^  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  in  the  following 
year,  almost  neutralised  William's  satisfaction  at 
that  great  victory,  which  placed  Drogheda  and 
Dublin  in  his  hands.  Before  leaving  England 
for  Ireland,  Schomberg  received  from  the  Si^lisk 
House  of  Commons  a  grant  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  Some  parties  now  oomplain  of 
aged  generals.  Schomberg  was  then  eighty  years 
old.  He  had  endured  many  persecutions,  and 
fought  in  every  country  of  Europe  for  his  principles. 
He  had  been  a  favourite  at  Berlin  and  Versailles, 
and  he  abandoned  both  for  the  republican  capital 
of  the  Hague.  In  the  changmg  fortunes  of  the 
House  of  Orange  he  proceeded  to  London — ulti- 
mately to  die  in  Ireland.  Schomberg  landed  at 
Carrickfergus,  which  he  besieged,  and  the  castle 
capitulated.  He  proceeded  over  a  beautiful  regioa 
from  the  Lagan  mouth  to  the  foot  of  the  Moume 
mountains ;  but  it  was  desolate.  Newry  had  beea 
burned  down,  and  smaller  towns  were  equall/ 
ruinous.  It  was  autumn,  but  many  fields  had  not 
been  sown.  The  corn  on  others  was  broken  dowa 
by  rain,  and  could  not  be  reaped.  He  advanced 
to  Dundalk,  and  entrenched  himself  there  in  a 
camp,  within  sight  of  the  army  under  James,  who 
marched  from  Dublin.     The  Irish  were  probably 
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iflferior  indiscipline,  altliongh  superior  in  numbers. 
Schombcrg  would  not  trust  his  raw  English  levies, 
iJthoDgh  tbey  were  intermingled  witll  Dutch 
rcgnlars  and  French  Huguenots,  in  battle  witli  a 
greatly  superior  force ;  and  he  remained  within  his 
entrenchments,  exposed  to  pestilence,  until  early 
in  November,  when  the  Irish  broke  up  their  camp, 
and  he  returned  to  Ulster  into  winter  quarters. 
The  loss  of  his  army,  without  scarcely  firing  a  shot 
at  a  foe,  is  said  to  hare  been  six  thousand  men. 
The  loss  in  the  Irish  was  never  known.  It  was 
clear,  however,  that  Schomberg  could  not  have 
assailed  the  Irish  with  the  hope  of  success.  They 
had  twenty  thousand  men  and  a  large  body  of 
im^Iars.  He  never  had  ten  thousand  effective 
men,  and  of  the  English  levies  not  more  than  one 
in  four,  at  first,  could  fire  a  gun.  It  is  even  more 
difficult  to  load  one.  The  same  complaint  against 
ihejoung  English  recruits  existed  then  that  is 
now  heard  from  the  Crimea.  Many  of  them  were 
altgether  unacquainted  with  fire  arms.  Any  young 
Scotch  kbonrer  knows  how  to  shoot  rabbits.  The 
same  knowledge  would  enable  him  to  shoot  a  man. 
It  is  strange  that  the  nation  who  furnished  the 
best  bowmen  on  the  ^rth  should  so  neglect  utterly 
the  more  formidable  weapon  among  their  sports. 
Tbe  characteristic  may  have  originated  in  English 
gentlemen's  dread  of  poaching.  They  regard  a 
labourer  who  can  shoot  well  as  a  dangerous  man 
to  their  pheasantry.  Events  teach  them,  if  they 
would  be  taught,  that  they  may  pay  too  high  for 
their  game. 

TH16  TOWN  OF  BELFAST. 

When  wmter  and  spring  had  passed,  and  the 
leafy  month  of  June  had  returned,  William  crossed 
to  Ireland  and  took  the  command  of  the  army,  with 
the  rcioforcements  that  he  had  been  able  to  collect. 
He  ianded  at  Carickfergus,  and  at  once  proceeded 
to  tbe  army.  The  following  extract  gives  a  very 
fair  idea  of  Belfast,  the  most  prosperous  town  in 
Ireland: — 

WUliiin  had  been,  during  the  whole  tpring,  impatiently 

apectfid  in  XTlster.     The  Protestant  settlements  along  the 

eoMt  of  that  province  had,  in  the  coarse  of  the  month  of 

May,  been  repeatedly  agitated  by  false  reports  of  his  arrival. 

It  vas  not,  however,  till  the  afternoon  of  the  fourteenth  of 

Jne  that  he  landed  at  Carrickfergas.     The  inhabitants  of 

the  town  crowded  the  main  street  and  greeted  him  with  load 

•edamations ;   bat  they  canght  only  a  glimpse  of  him.     As 

looa  u  he  was  (fn  dry  gronnd  he  monntcd  and  set  off  for 

Belfert.     On  the  road  he  was  met  by  Schombcrg.     The 

■eethig  took  place  close  to  a  white  house,  the  only  haman 

*ieIliBg  then  visible,  in  the  space  of  many  miles,  on  the 

tmy  strand  of  the  cstaary  of  the  Laggan.    A  village  and 

a  cottOB  mill  now  rise  where  the  white  hoose  then  stood 

iloae ;  and  all  Hie  shore  is  adorned  by  a  gay  saccession  of 

CMatiy  booses,  abrobberies,  and  flower  beds.     Belfast  has 

Wok  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  flonrishing  seats  of  in- 

icilry  in  the  British  Isles.     A  busy  population  of  eighty 

thoMBBd  souls  ui  collected  there.    The  duties  annually  paid 

at  the  Castom-hoose  exceed  the  duties  annually  paid  at  the 

Cutom-hoose  of  London  in  the  most  prosperous  years  of  the 

feign  of  Charles  11.     Other  Iiisb  towns  may  present  more 

fietareiqiie  fonna  to  the  eye.    Bat  Belfast  is  the  only  large 

Ink  town  in  which  the  traveller  ia  not  disgotted  by  the 

kilheo&e  aspect  and  odour  of  long  lines  of  human  dens  far 


inferior  in  comfort  and  cleanliness  to  the  dwellings  which, 
in  happier  countries,  are  provided  for  cattle.  No  other 
large  Irish  town  is  so  well  cleaned,  so  well  paved,  so  bril- 
liantly lighted.  The  place  of  domes  and  spires  is  sapplied 
by  edifices,  less  pleasiog  to  the  taste,  but  not  less  indicative 
of  prosperity— huge  factories,  toweriog  mpny  stories  above 
the  chimnies  of  the  houses,  and  resounding  with  the  loar  of 
machinery.  The  Belfast  which  William  entered  was  a  small 
English  settlement  of  about  three  hundred  houses,  commanded 
by  a  stately  castle.,  which  has  long  since  disappeared, 
the  seat  of  the  noble  family  of  Chichester.  In  this  mansion, 
which  is  said  to  have  borne  some  resemblance  to  the  palace 
of  Whitehall,  and  which  was  celebrated  for  it«  terraces  and 
orchards  stretching  down  to  the  river  side,  preparations  had 
been  made  for  the  king*s  reception.  He  was  welcomed  at 
the  northern  gate  by  the  magistrates  and  burgesses  in  their 
robes  of  oflSce.  The  muRitude  pressed  on  his  carriage  witli 
shouts  of  "  God  save  the  Protestant  king."  For  the  town 
was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  reformed  faith ;  and  when, 
two  generations  later,  the  inhabitants  were,  for  the  first  time, 
numbered,  it  was  found  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  not 
more  than  one  in  fifteen. 

The  night  came ;  but  the  Protestant  counties  were  awake 
and  ^p.  A  royal  salute  had  been  fired  from  the  castle  of 
Belfast.  It  had  been  echoed  and  re-echoed  by  guns  which 
Schomberg  had  placed  at  wide  intervals,  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  signals  from  post  to  post.  Wherever  the  peal 
was  heard,  it  was  known  that  King  William  was  come.  Be- 
fore midnight,  all  the  heights  of  Antrim  and  Down  were 
blazing  with  bonfires.  The  light  was  seen  across  the  bays 
of  Carlingford  and  Dnndalk,  and  gave  notice  to  the  outposts 
of  the  enemy  that  the  decisive  hour  was  at  hand.  Within 
forty-eight  hours  after  William  had  landed,  James  set  put 
for  the  Irish  camp,  which  was  pitched  near  the  northern 
frontier  of  Leinster. 

Belfast  contains  now  a  largo RomanCatholic  popu- 
lation, who  have  sought  there,  as  in  Glasgow  and 
liivcrpool,  the  employment  that  they  could  not 
obtain  in  the  south  and  west.  The  evil  of  post- 
poning a  publication  for  any  long  period  after  it  has 
been  written  is  shown  by  the  estimated  number,  in 
the  preceding  extract,  of  tbe  iuhabitarta  in  Bel- 
fast. They  are*  now  not  under  one  hundred 
thousand.  White  House,  where  Schomberg  met 
the  king,  is  also  a  large  manufacturing  village; 
and,  indeed,  we  know  not  a  prettier  drive  than 
the  shores  of  Belfast  Lough  afford.  The  King  of 
England,  in  1690,  "was  not,  however,  much  occupied 
with  scenery,  unless  it  presented  strategic  points. 
He  was  surrounded  with  many  enemies,  and  he 
wanted  an  end  made  of  some  of  them  speedily.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  June,  he  had  reached 

THB  BANKS  or  THE  BOTKE. 

Still  William  continued  to  push  forward,  and  still  the  Irish 
receded  before  him,  till,  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  16th 
of  June,  his  army,  marching  in  three  columns,  reached  the 
summit  of  a  rising  ground  near  the  southern  frontier  of  the 
county  of  Louth.  Beneath  lay  a  valley,  now  so  rich  and 
80  cheerful,  that  the  Englishman  who  gazes  on  it  m^ 
imagine  himself  to  be  in  one  of  the  most  highly  favoured 
parts  of  his  own  highly  favoured  country.  Fields  of  wheat, 
woodlands,  meadows  bright  with  daisies  and  clover,  slope 
genUy  down  to  the  edge  of  the  Boyne.  That  bnght  and 
tranquil  stream,  the  boundary  of  Louth  and  Meath,  having 
flowed  many  miles  between  verdant  banks,  crowned  by  modern 
palaces,  and  by  the  ruined  keeps  of  old  Norman  barons  of 
the  pale,  is  here  about  to  mingle  with  the  sea.  Five  miles 
to  the  west  of  the  place  from  which  William  looked  down  on 
the  river,  now  stands,  on  a  verdant  bank,  amidst  noble  woods, 
Slane  Castle,  the  mansion  of  the  Marquis  of  Conyngeham. 
Two  miles  to  the  cast,  a  doud  of  smoke  from  factories  and 
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tteam-Tessels  oTerhaDgs  the  buiy  town  and  port  of  Drogheda. 
On  the  Mcath  side  of  the  Boyne,  the  gronnd— etill  all  corn, 
grass,  flowers,  and  foliage— rises  with  a  gentle  swell  to  an 
eminence,  snrmonnted  by  a  conspicnoos  toft  of  ash  trees, 
which  oTcrshadesthe  mined  chnrch  and  desolate  grateyard 
of  Donore. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  landscape  presented  a  very 
different  aspect.  The  traces  of  art  and  indnstry  were  few. 
Scarcely  a  vessel  was  on  the  river,  except  those  rude  coracles 
of  wickerwork  covered  with  the  skins  of  horses,  in  which  the 
Celtic  peasantry  fished  for  the  tront  and  salmon.  Drogheda, 
now  peopled  by  twenty  thousand  indostrions  inhabitants, 
was  a  small  knot  of  narrow,  crooked,  and  filthy  lanes,  en- 
circled by  a  ditch  and  a  monnd.  The  houses  were  built  of 
wood,  with  high  gables  and  projecting  upper  stories.  With- 
out  the  walls  of  the  town,  scarcely  a  dwelling  was  to  be  seen, 
except  at  a  pkce  called  Oldbridge.  At  Oldbridge  the 
river  was  fordable:  and  on  the  south  of  the  ford  wore 
a  few  mud  cabins,  and  a  single  house  built  of  more  solid 
materials. 

When  William  caught  sight  of  the  valley  of  the  Boynft, 
he  could  not  snppress  an  exclamation  and  a  gesture  of 
delight.  He  had  been  apprehensive  that  the  enemy  would 
avoid  a  decisive  action,  and  would  protract  the  war  till  the 
autumnal  rains  should  return  with  pestilence  in  their  train. 
He  was  now  at  ease.  It  was  plain  that  the  contest  would 
be  sharp  and  short.  The  pavilion  of  James  was  pitched  on 
the  eminence  of  Donore.  The  flags  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
and  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  waved  together  in  defiance  on  the 
walls  of  Drogheda.  All  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  was 
lined  by  the  camp  and  batteries  of  the  hostile  army.  Thou- 
sands of  armed  men  were  moving  about  among  the  tents ; 
and  every  one,  horse  soldier  or  foot  soldier,  French  or  Irish, 
had  a  white  badge  in  his  hat.  That  colour  had  been  chosen 
in  compliment  to  the  house  of  Bourbon.  **  I  am  glad  to  see 
yon,  gentlemen,**  said  the  king,  as  his  keen  eye  surveyed 
the  Irish  lines.  "  If  you  escape  me  now,  the  fault  will  be 
mine.** 

James  had  thirty  tbouand  men,  in  a  good  posi- 
tion, defended  in  front  bj  a  deep  river.  William's 
army  numbered  thirty-six  thousand  men ;  but  they 
had  to  attack  under  difficulties.  The  old  king  was 
not  a  soldier.  His  son-in-law  wtis  an  accomplished 
comniinder.  The  Irish  cavalry,  and  the  French 
infantry,  on  the  south  banks  of  the  Boyne, 
were  splendid  soldiers ;  the  Irish  infantry  were 
badly  disciplined,  and  some  defect  in  their  character, 
which  must  long  since  have  been  surmounted, 
prevented  them  from  attaining  discipline.  On  the 
north  bank  of  the  Boyne  stood  the  Life  Guards, 
the  Oxford  Blues,  the  Queen's  own  regiment,  now 


the  Ist  Dragoons.  The  Scotch  Guards  fenned 
part  of  the  infantry.  Several  of  our  leading  regi- 
ments were  engaged  in  forcing  the  Boyne.  The 
combat  was  long,  for  the  fords  were  deep  and  dis- 
tant ;  but  the  Irish  foot  faltered  and  fled,  while 
their  horseiAen  fought  bravely,  yet  were  over- 
powered. James  rightly  understood  that  this  ilefeat 
was  decisive.  He  returned  to  Dublin  with  the 
fixed  purpose  of  abandoning  Ireland,  and  he  fled. 
A  few  days  afterwards  William  was  in  the  Dutch 
metropolis.  The  remains  of  the  Irish,  under  Sears- 
field,  defended  Limerick  and  the  south.  The  French 
marched  on  to  Gralway,  where  they  were  near  the 
sea ;  but  the  pacification  of  the  country  was  not 
completed  in  1690.  It  was  reserved  for  the  fd- 
lowing  year,  and  opened  a  path  forward  in  his  pro- 
fession for  Marlborough,  who,  in  subsequent  yean, 
secured  for  the  British  army  its  greatest  triumphs, 
on  continental  ground,  between  Agincourt  and 
the  Wellington  campaigns. 

The  naval  defeat  of  the  English  by  the  Frendi, 
off  Beachy  Head,  during  the  time  passed  by 
William  in  Ireland,  cast  a  gloom  over  the  land.  A 
French  invasion  was  considered  imminent,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  country  rose  wit|^  the  emergency,  and 
London,  which  had  always  been  true  to  liberal  sen- 
timents, raised  a  very  efficient  army  frdhi  among 
its  own  citizens.  The  French  attempted  to  land 
on  the  coast  of  Cornwall;  but  they  were  badly 
received  and  the  difficulty  passed  away. 

We  have  confined  our  remarks  to  the  third 
volume  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  work.  His  history  is 
the  most  remarkable  book  of  the  day.  It  reads 
like  a  romance,  and  yet  the  romance  of  truth  ;  for 
in  comparison  of  authorities,  and  in  the  selection  of 
evidence  he  has  not  been  more  careful  than  in  the 
comparison  of  his  sentences.  Its  sale  has  been 
larger  than  ever  occurred  of  any  siraUar  work  in 
the  same  time.  The  two  volumes,  although  expen- 
sive books,  have  already  sold  to  the  number  of 
nearly  forty  thousand.  The  money  expended  upon 
them  by  the  public  in  three  weeks  must  be  nearly 
60,000/.  This  is  a  great  result,  well  deserved — for 
the  history,  if  ever  completed,  well  be  the  most 
magnificent  historical  work  in  oiy:  language. 


GENERAL  KLAPKA  ON  THE  WAR  IN  THE  EAST.* 


It  is  very  interesting  to  hear  the  opinions  of  this 
gallant  and  experienced  soldier  upon  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  momentous  struggle  in  which 
we  are  at  present  engaged.  His  point  of  view  is 
indeed  widely  separated  from  ours,  but  it  does  not 
by  any  means  follow  that  it  must  therefore  be  false, 
and  a  matter  of  such  importance  ought  to  be  ex- 
amined under  every  aspect.      General   Klapka's 


opinions  may  be  sometimes  partial  and  extreme ; 
but  who  will  venture  to  say  that  our  own  are  never 
misled  by  ignorance,  or  warped  by  prejudice.  He  is 
an  Hungarian,  and  was  distinguished  during  the 
war  of  1848  by  his  gallant  defence  of  Gomom. 
He  laments  over  the  independence  of  his  native 
country,  crushed  by  perfidy  and  brute  force,  and 
drenched  in  the  blood  of  her  bravest  sons,  who 
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j^erielMd  k  tbe  battle  Md,  or  fell  notims  to  the 
TmigetDoe  of  civil  and  military  tribunals.  He  bates 
•ad  distrosts  Austria ;  and  this  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  express,  but  in  a  feeling  that  does  him  honour 
for  it  is  a  just  hatred  of  treachery  and  oppression. 
fle  looks  upon  the  war  from  an  Hungarian  point 
of  Ti^,and  indicates  Hungary  as  the  valnerable  spot 
in  the  Austrian  body  politic.  He  shows  us  clearly 
that  Austria  is  bound  to  Hussia  by  community  of 
interests,  by  gratitude  for  recent  preservation,  by 
eTerything  that  can  render  one  state  true  to  another; 
that  she  will,  therefore,  never  unite  with  us  against 
her  in  earnest,  and  that  her  offers  of  mediation  are 
equally  insincere  and  dangerous;  and  he  recom- 
mends the  Allies  to  re-assist  the  dowu-trodden 
nationality  of  Hungary,  and  establish  her  as  a 
separate  and  independent  state,  which  would  always 
form  a  barrier  against  the  encroaching  ambition  of 
Auskia  and  Russia. 

He  also  advises  that  Russia  should  be  attacked 
through  Pdand,  which  indents  her  dominions  like 
a  wedge,  which  only  requires  a  vigorous  blow  to 
enable  it  to  split  asunder  the  unwieldy  mass  which 
<  it  penetrates.  A  plausible  suggestion  this.  The 
northern  colossus  has  clay  mixed  with  his  iron,  and 
his  strength  is  not  so  great  as  it  seems.  Poland 
ks  indeed  been  again  and  again  partitioned,  has 
suffered  under  every  form  of  cruelty  and  tyranny, 
and  has  been  at  last  annexed  to  Russia ;  but  in 
vain.  Her  nationality  has  never  been  wholly  des- 
tKjed.  Love  for  their  country,  hatred  for  her 
oppressors^  is  still  as  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Poles  as  in  the  days  of  Kosciuscko.  There 
has  been  no  fusing  and  blending  of  conflicting 
natioiudities,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sabines  and 
YolsdaBs  with  the  Romans,  or  the  Normans  with 
the  Saxons.  Poles  and  Russians  still  remain  dis* 
tinct  and  opposed,  separated  by  clashing  interests 
and  hereditary  hatred ;  and  Poland  is  still  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  Russia  which  might  easily  be  driven 
to  the  quicL  And,  if  the  present  war  is  to  con- 
tinue, if  Russia  is  still  bent  upon  the  conquest  of 
her  weaker  neighbours,  and  still  determined  to 
refuse  material  gurantees  for  the  future  peace  of 
the  East,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  adoption 
of  General  Klapka's  plan  of  a  vigorous  attack  by 
the  Allies  upon  Polish  Russia,  combined  with  a 
general  arming  and  rising  of  the  oppressed  inhabi- 
tants, might  inflict  such  a  blow  upon  the  empire 
of  the  Csu-,  as  wodd  enable  us  to  dictate  the  con- 
ditions of  a  safe  and  honourable  peace. 

General  Klapka's  distrust  of  Austria  is,  unfor- 
tunately, too  well  borne-  out  by  the  irresistible 
authority  of  facts.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
but  for  the  distracted  state  of  her  own  vassal  pro- 
▼iacea— where  the  embers  of  discontent  and  revolt 
were  still  smouldering — and  the  united  interference 
of  the  Western  Powers,  she  would  have  been  as 
viUlDg  to  share  the  spoils  of  Turkey  with  the  Czar 
ai  formerly  those  of  Poland.  Tiie  instances  of  her 
treachoy  towards  Turkey  are  innumerable ;  but  a 
few  of  the  most  prominent  and  glaring  will  suffice 
to  show  the  nature  of  her  regard  for  "the  sick 


man,"  and  the  likelihood  of  her  mediation  being 
exercised  in  his  favour. 

In  1735  Saltan  Mahmoud  I.  sought  the  aid  of 
Austria,  in  order  to  avert  the  war  which  Russia 
was  anxious  to  precipitate,  that  she  might  have  a 
pretext  for  taking  possession  of  the  Crimea.  The 
Court  of  Vienna  accepted  the  office  of  mediator ; 
but  soon  after  formed  a  coalition  with  Russia,  and 
entered  the  lists  against  the  very  power  she  had 
undertaken  to  protect.  Again,  in  1768,  when  the 
third  great  war  of  last  century  broke  out  between 
the  Turks  and  Russians,  the  conduct  of  Austria 
was  marked  by  the  most  barefaced  treachery.  She 
had  engaged,  by  a  secret  treaty,  to  take  up  arms  on 
behalf  of  the  Porte,  on  condition  of  receiving  a 
subsidy  and  certain  cessions  of  territory,  when  the 

.  war  should  be  concluded.  The  Sultan,  faithful  to 
his  promise,  furnished  an  advance  of  5,000,000  of 
imperial  florins,  which  Austria  received,  and  then, 
regardless  of  her  plighted  faith,  united  with  the 
Czarina,  and  used  the  money  supplied  by  the  latter 
in  making  warlike  preparations  against  him.  The 
war  that  followed  was  terminated  by  the  fatal 
Treaty  of  Kainardji,  by  which  Russia  won  the 
battle  for  the  Black  Sea,  and  Catharine  II.  realized 
the  object  which  Peter  the  Great  had  vainly 
striven  to  attain. 

But  the  most  deliberate  and  unprincipled  scheme 
of  spoliation,  having  for  its  object  the  partition  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  was  concocted  between  Joseph 
11.  of  Austria  and  Catherine,  during  their  fantastic 
progress  through  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia 
and  the  Crimea.  The  Czarina  was  to  have  had  the 
lion's  share  of  the  spoil,  and  the  Emperor  the 
Principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  the  very 
territories  at  present  occupied  by  the  Austrian 
troops.  France  .was  in  vain  tempted  to  join,  by 
the  offer  of  Egypt.  She  refused  the  bribe.  The 
result  of  this  coalition  was  a  war,  in  which  both 
sides  sustained  severe  losses.  Joseph  died,  and  his 
successor  withdrew  from  the  contest^  leaving  the 
Czarina  to  continue  the  struggle  alone,  when  she 
was  soon  compelled  to  make  peace  by  the  mortality 
among  her  troops,  disturbances  in  Poland,  and  the 
menacing  attitude  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  during 
this  war  that  the  Porte  issued  a  manifesto,  con- 
taining those  remarkable  words,  whose  prophetic 
truth  subsequent  experience  has  amply  confirmed : 
— "  If  the  Russians  remain  masters  of  the  Crimea, 
ilie  Forte  cannot  hope  to  continue  in  security  for  the 

future^  and  they  will  always  have  some  bad  designs 
tofearr 

Nor  has  Austrian  interference  during  the  present 
war  proved  less  fatal  to  the  Turks  than  formerly ; 
and  the  Western  Powers  have  ako  repeatedly  ex- 
perienced the  disastrous  effects  of  her  crafty  and 
unscrupulous  policy.  After  Omar  Pasha's  victory 
at  Oltenitza,  the  road  to  Bucharest,  the  capital  of 
the  Principalities,  lay  open  to  the  Turkish  troops. 
Every  one  anticipated  their  speedy  advance.  What 
prevented  it  ?  The  representations  of  the  Austrian 
internuncio  at  Constantinople,  and  his  influence 
with  the  French  and  English  Ambassadors,  who 
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induced  tlic  Saltan  to  conntermand  the  advance  of 
Lis  victorious  general,  and  thus  to  abandon  one  of 
the  finest  opportunities  vphich  the  fortune  of  the 
war  1ms  yet  presented.  Again,  when  in  the  spring 
of  1854  the  Russians  were  rapidly  advancing  to- 
wards Constantinople,  the  Wallachians  offered  to 
rise  in  th^ir  rear,  a  step  which  would  have  been 
fraught  with  the  utmost  danger  to  the  Russian 
army.  But  Austria  denounced  such  a  rising  as 
revolutionary  and  highly  detrimental  to  the  conser- 
vative interests  of  Europe,  and,  with  inconceivable 
infatuation,  she  was  listened  to  and  obeyed.  Not 
only  was  the  offer  of  the  brave  Wallachians  refused, 
but  the  Wallachian  militia,  who  had  deserted  from 
the  Russian  army  to  the  Turks,  were  disarmed  and 
sent  back  to  perish  by  the  sentence  of  military 
tribunals.  After  the  Russians  had  been  repulsed 
from  Silistria,  and  had  begun  their  retreat  from  the 
Principalities,  Austria  a  third  time  interfered,  and 
insisted  upon  a  separate  treaty  between  herself  and 
the  Porte,  in  virtue  of  which  she  poured  her  troops 
into  the  Principalities ;  thus  interposing  an  insuper- 
able barrier  to  the  advance  of  the  Turks,  compelling 
the  Allies  to  discontinue  the  campaign  on  the 
Danube,  and  effectually  protecting  the  nank  of  the 
Russians,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  concentrate  an 
overwhelming  force  upon  the  points  threatened  by 
the  Western  Powers.  It  will  then  be  seen  that,  if 
General  Klapka  distrusts  Austrian  mediation,  and 
exaggerafes  the  danger  of  Austrian  interference, 
the  history  of  the  past,  as  well  as  the  course  of  the 
present  war,  justify  him  in  entertaining  and  express- 
ing such  opinions. 

General  Klapka  tells  us  that  his  great  object  in 
writing  a  work  upon  tbc  war  in  the  East  is  to 
elucidate  the  all-important  question,  "  Whether  the 
struggle,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  conducted,  will 
lead  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  held  out  to  the 
Western  nations  by  their  governments.'*  He 
devotes  three  chapters  to  the  war  on  the  Danube, 
the  wa^n  Asia,  and  the  campaign  of  the  Allies ; 
and  the  last  and  most  original  chapter  is  occupied 
in  considering  the  real  war  against  Russia.  He 
thinks  that  throughout  the  struggle  we  have  shown 
a  most  unwise  and  inexcusable  neglect  of  the  brave 
mountaineers  of  Circassia,  whose  country  is  on  the 
south,  what  Poland  is  on  the  west-— the  most 
vulnerable  point  of  Russia.  He  entirely  condemns 
the  Crimean  expedition.  A  campaign  in  Asia  would 
have  been  far  preferable  in  every  point  of  view, 
success  more  certain,  failure  less  dangerous.  He 
criticises  freely  the  battles  of  the  Alma  and  Inker- 
mann,  and  laments  the  vacillation  which  prevented 
a  coup  de  main  upon  Sebastopol  immediately  after 
the  celebrated  flank  march,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  pays  a  graceful  and  well-merited  tribute  of 
praise  to  "  the  truly  antique  heroism  and  self- 
sacrifice"  which  have  distinguished  the  warlike 
achievements  of  the  AUied  armies. 

By  far  the  most  able  and  interesting  portion 
of  Genera]  Klapka's  book  is  the  chapter  enti- 
tled "  The  real  war  against  Russia,"  which  em- 
braces— 


Coantrios  more  extensiye,  and  interests  more  important, 
than  is  conveyed  in  that  empty  and  caniions  phrase,  "the 
preservation  of  Turkey.**  Russia  exercises  her  pressure  upon 
Europe,  not  merely  on  the  South,  hut  also  on  the  West  and 
North.  From  her  aggressive  policy  have  arisen  all  the 
disputes  and  wars  in  which  that  power  has  been  involved 
for  the  last  century  and  a  half;  the  principal  featoresof 
which  are  the  Baltic  and  Polish  question,  together  iq|h  the 
quarrel  in  the  East.  In  a  decisive  war,  these  three  parts  of 
the  one  vital  question  cannot  be  separated  without  jeopardizing 
the  prosperous  issue  of  the  contest;  they  must,  therefore,  be 
simultaneously  solved  ;  and  such  a  solution  cannot  bnt  be 
desired  by  all  who  earnestly  wish  for  progress  and  civilisa- 
tion, and  who  in  some  measure  comprehend  the  danger 
threatening  from  the  North. 

Since  the  disastrous  campaigns  of  Charles  XIL 
and  Napoleon,  Russia  has  generally  been  consi- 
dered unassailable  in  her  own  territories ;  and  she 
is  undoubtedly  very  powerful.  Her  people  are 
ignorant,  bigotted,  and  passively  obedient;  her 
ruler  absolute ;  her  army  the  largest  in  the  world ; 
and  her  relatiop  with  the  numerous  Sclayonian 
tribes,  who  are  deluded  by  the  sedulously  propa* 
gated  idea  of  Panslavisro,  (or  union  of  all  the 
Sclavonic  nations  into  one  grand  empire),  is  the 
chief  support  which  she  has  in  her  wars  of  con- 
quest. But  Eussia  is  not,  in  reality,  so  strong  as 
at  first  sight  she  appears.  She  may  be  attad^ed 
from  three  points — the  north-west,  west,  and  south. 
An  attack  from  the  south,  which  would  deprive 
Eussia  of  the  Caucasus  and  Georgia,  holds  oufc 
many  inducements ;  but  would  require  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  establishment  of  .several  place* 
d^armes,  and  the  organisation  of  a  numerous  corps 
of  Circassians.  With  regard  to  an  invasion  by 
way  of  the  Danube,  the  chances  would  be  less  in 
favour  of  the  Allies,  as,  although  the  Eussians  have 
an  enormous  lino  to  defend,  they  can  bring  into 
the  field  between  200,000  and  300,000  men.  The 
north-west  attack,  through  the  Baltic  provinces, 
ought  to  be  commenced  simultaneously  with  a 
campaign  on  the  south,  in  oYder  to  divide  the  Eus- 
sian  forces,  and  distract  their  attention. 

The  chances  of  an  attack  upon  Russia  from  the  Baltic 
provinces  would  be  greatly  enlmnced  by  the  Swedes  un- 
sheathing the  sword  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  The  Swedish 
army  is  excellent,  and  ably  officered,  and  might,  witliont  great 
effort,  be  brought  to  the  strength  of  60,000  to  80,000  com- 
batants. But  to  secure  the  alliance  of  that  nation,  the 
Western  Powers  must  frankly  and  honestly  explain  their 
future  intentions  as  to  Russia ;  for,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Swedes  are  animated  against  the  Muscovites  by  a  deep-rooted 
national  hatred,  and  have  many  an  old  grudge  to  pay  oif — 
notwithstanding  that  they  would  find  trusty  allies  in  the 
German  Baltic  provinces,  as  well  as  in  Finland,  where  the 
whole  coast  along  the  gnU",  including  that  portion  on  which 
the  present  Russian  metropblis  stands,  once  formed  port  of 
their  realm — in  spite  of  these  facts,  neither  the  Swedes  nor 
their  Government  would  join  in  a  struggle  unless  certain 
that  they  would  not  be  left  alone  exposed  in  a  single-handed 
combat  to  the  vengeance  of  Rassja. 

The  very  limited  and  imperfect  success  of  the 
Baltic  fleet  during  the  present  war  shows  that  it 
can  do  little  harm  to  Eussia,  unless  accompanied 
and  aided  by  a  powerful  army,  to  whioh  the  Baa- 
sians  could  not,  at  the  utmost,  oppose  aboTe 
160,000  men,  deducting  those  neoessary  for  the 
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defence  of  her  southern  provinces  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  Poland.  Were  a  large  array,  tlien,  landed 
by  the  Allies  and  the  Swedes,  they  should,  in  the 
first  instance,  make  themselves  masters  of  Ecvet, 
Riga,  and  the  month  of  the  Dwina ;  and  then,  ad- 
nncing  into  Lillmania,  take  Wilna  and  summon 
the  Boles  to  arms.  One  of  the  main  points,  in 
the  new  war  programme  of  the  Allies,  should  be 
the  restoration  of  Poland,  which,  on  account  of  its 
position,  forms  the  most  effectual  barrier  to  the 
encroachment  of  Russia.  *'  If  this,  (says  General 
Eiapka)  be  not  the  leading  idea  of  tlie  invaders, 
the  Czar  -will  very  soon  recover  from  his  alarm ; 
and  by  bringing  overwhelming  forces  into  the  Geld, 
render  the  efforts  and  enormous  sacrifices  of  his 
adversaries  unavailable.  The  opinion  that  without 
a  resuscitated  Poland  Europe  will  never  be  safe 
from  northern  aggression,  daily  gains  ground,  and, 
if  the  war  should  last,  will  be  universally  adopted." 
General  Klapka  adverts  to  the  morbid  fear 
which  the  Western  Powers  seem  to  entertain  of 
exciting  a  struggle  of  nationalities,  and  of  the  rise 
of  libend  principles ;  thus  playing  into  the  hands  of 
Austria  and  Bussia,  whose  common  object  is  the 
ioppression  of  all  constitutional  government  and 
freedom  of  opinici  in  tlie  east  of  Europe. 

The  entreaties  of  the  Poles  (he  says)  to  be  allowed  to  take 
fui  in  the  coatest  have  been  rejected,  and  only  permission 
graatcd  them  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Turkish  •Cossacks. 
The  oflert  of  able  Polbh  generals  to  form  a  legion  of  their 
eoontrTinen  bare  met  with  a  similar  fate,  on  the  ground  that 
Torkey,  and  not  Poland,  is  concerned  in  the  quarrel.  The 
Western  gOTemmcnts  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  warn 
the  opprnied  nations  that  there  is  no  hope  of  resuscitation 
iir  tbem.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century — the 
•o-odled  age  of  progress  and  civilisation  ! 

From  Prussia,  and  from  the  lesser  German 
powers^  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  The  existence  of 
tbe  former  has  ever  been  identified  with  reforms, 
and  she  has  always  suffered  from  the  adoption  of 
moTOw-minded  or  despotic  coimcils.  It  is,  indeed, 
probftble  that  both  will  remain  neutral  as  long  as 
tliej  can ;  but,  if  the  present  war  shall  continue, 
and  assume  such  an  aspect  as  will  render  neutrality 
Impossible,  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
both  Prussia  and  the  German  States  will  then  de- 
dare  for  the  Western  Powers.  The  future  attitude 
of  Aostria  is  far  more  doubtful,  as  well  as, far  more 
important.  Gratitude  and  fear  both  prevent  her 
from  declaring  against  Russia;  gratitude,  for  the 
interrention  which,  in  1849,  restored  Hungary, 
which  had  succeeded  in  shaking  off  her  yoke ;  fear, 
for  she  well  knows  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  she 
cannot  depend  upon  the  Hungarian  portion  of  her 
army,  whose  loyadty  and  attachment  she  has  done  so 
■nieb  to  alienate  and  destroy,  and  that  thus  a  most 
important  section  of  her  apparently  splendid  mili- 
taiy  force  is  rendered  comparatively  unavailing. 
There  seems,  indeed,  much  reason  to  believe  that, 
hj  the  downfall  of  Hungary,  Austria  has  become 
BoraUj,  as  well  as  physically,  dependent  upon 
Baaaia;  and  so  the  Iftte  Czar  appears  to  have 
iboBgiit,  when  he  assured  Sir  H.  Seymour  that 
^rtuitcvcr  he  did  was  approved  of  by  Austria. 


What,  then,  does  General  Klapka  propose  as  a 
remedy  for  all  these  evils  ?  Wliat  does  he  suggest 
as  the  most  effectual  mode  of  curbing  the  aggres- 
sive tendencies  of  Russia  ?  Nothing  less  than  the 
formation  of  a  mighty  federal  State,  consistiug  of 
all  the  countries  along  the  Danube,  from  the 
northern  Carpathians  to  the  Adriatic  and  the  Black 
Sea,  which  should  be  divided  into  three  separate 
but  confederated  States — Hungary,  Southern  Scla- 
vonia,  and  Roumania,  or  Wallachia — each  possess- 
ing a  constitution  of  its  own,  but  subject  to  the 
rule  of  a  central  government,  charged  with  the 
superintendence  and  settlement  of  their  interna- 
tional relations,  and  of  their  commercial  and  war- 
like interests. 

The,  conclusions  to  which  he  has  arrived,  with 
regard  to  the  war  in  the  East,  are  thus  summed  up 
by  General  KUpka : — 

As  soon  as  the  Allies  change  their  present  watchword, 
"The  integrity  of  Turkey,"  for  "The  liberation  of  the  op- 
pressed nationalities  "  tliey  will  have  a  million  of  combatants 
at  their  disposal.  The  national  forces  of  Poland,  Hungary 
and  Italy,  supported  by  England  and  France,  Sweden  and 
Turkey,  will  then  stand  forlh  to  deslroy  for  ever  Eussian 
prepondcreuce  on  the  continent. 

■\Vc  therefore  say,  either  a  real  and  decisive  war  against 
Bussia,  or  no  war  at  all.  For,  of  what  use  are  those  wanton 
devastations  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  the  Euxine,  and 
the  Sea  of  Azoff,  or  the  undermining  of  the  prosperity  of 
millions  for  years  to  come,  and  the  obstracting  of  the  pro- 
gress of  culture,  industry,  and  commerce,  if  the  whole  result 
to  be  hoped  fur  is  an  unsafe  peace  P  We  once  more  repeat, 
that  the  pending  question  can  only  be  favourably  solved 
before  a  forum  of  the  nations  most  concerned  in  it,  and  this 
solution  must  necessarily  be  preceded  by  the  following 
moves : — 

1.  The  speedy  recal  of  the  Crimean  expedition,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  principal  seat  of  war  in  the  East  to  the 
Danube.  2.  The  landing  of  an  array  in  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces, and  the  securing  an  alliance  with  Sweden.  3.  The 
restoration  of  a  mighty  Poland.  4.  The  repudiation  of 
Austrian  neutrality,  by  summoning  her  to  declare  for  or 
againH;  and,  in  the  event  of  her  joining  the  enemy — which 
can  scarcely  any  longer  be  doubted — the  formation  of  a 
Danubian  confederation,  to  include  all  the  provjflces,  not 
German,  along  that  river,  with  Hungary  as  the  centre.  5. 
The  simultaneous  liberation  of  Italy.  6.  The  employment  of 
all  the  Turkish  forces  in  Asia. 

Sach,  then,  are  the  views  of  General  Klapka, 
which  many  will  consider  utterly  visionary  and  ira- 
practicable ;  but  they  are  the  views  of  a  gallant  war- 
rior, an  earnest  thinker,  and  a  vigorous  and  original 
writer.  Much  in  them  is,  doubtless,  Utopian ;  but 
a  great  deal  is  also  valuable  and  true.  But  it  may 
probably  be  objected — even  supposing  that  Russia 
shall  continue  obstinate  and  unyielding,  and  shall 
refuse  to  furnish  substantial  guarantees  for  the 
future  peace  of  eastern  Europe,  an  adoption  of 
General  Klapka's  plans  for  her  reduction,  would 
inevitably  convulse  the  continent,  and  bring  on  a 
European  war  of  a  magnitude  unparalleled  in  the 
last  half  century,  duriug  which  commerce  would  be 
at  a  stand  still,  peaceful  enterprise  paralized,  and 
misery  and  want  triumphant.  It  might  be  so; 
but  there  arc  evils  worse  than  even  these.  The 
cmshing  weight  of  despotism ;  the  perpetuation  of 
ignorance,   serfdom,   and  passive  obedience's  the 
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enslsviiig  of  the  press ;  the  denatl  of  freedom  of 
qfHnion  in  rdigion  and  politics ;  the  gigantic  spy 
and  police  system,  violating  the  most  sacred  privi- 
leges of  life;  corruption  and  venality  in  every 
department  of  government — these  are  evils  far 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  poverty,  or  famine,  or 
warfare.  In  this  world,  toil  is  a  condition  of 
sncoese,  and  that  which  is  great  6r  good  must  often 
be  bought  by  suffering  and  pain.  But  it  is  unmanly 
to  evade  our  duty,  cowardly  to  shrink  from  it ;  and, 
though  our  path  may  be  a  rough  one,  we  ought  to 
tread  it  firmly,  that  our  children  may  walk  the 
easier ;  for  we  have  no  right  to  devolve  upon  them 
the  pain  |  and  the  toil  meted  out  for  ourselves. 
Peace  now  would  be  folly.  The  objects  of  the  war 
have  not  yet  been  attained,  Eussia  is  not  humbled, 
the  independence  of  Turkey  is  not  guranteed. 
Were  our  fleets  and  armies  withdrawn  to-morrow, 
the  wrong-doer  would  be  well-nigh  as  strong  and 
as  dangerous  as  ever,  as  much  the  patron  of 
universal  ignorance,  and  as  much  the  foe  of  con- 
stitutional liberty.  A  great  orator  once  said 
"  better  the  tornado  than  the  pestilence."  And,  in 
the  same  spirit,  say  we — Better  the  horrors  of  a 
Europefin  war,  than  the  extension  of  the  curse  of 
despotism,  and  the  canker  worm  of  slavery. 

One  of  the  most  original  and  powerful  writers 
of  the  present  day  has  givenutterance  to  sentiments, 
in  regard  to  the  war  in  the  East,  almost  identical 


with  those  expressed  by  General  Kh^ka ;  and  we 
cannot  better  close  this  notice  than  by  preBcntiog 
them  to  our  readers,  in  his  own  eloquent  lan- 
guage:— 

Bat  as  yet  it  is  impossible  to  look  without  sad  forebodicgs 
npoQ  the  d^tiny  of  a  war,  began  upon  the  express  ander- 
standing  that  ovil  shall  be  left  triamphant  throoghott 
Earope,  wherever  that  evil  does  not  seem  to  threaten  ns  with 
immediate  danger;  with  promises  that,  under  the  hoUov 
name  of  the  eattsg  of  order,  the  wrongs  of  Italy,  Hungary, 
Poland,  Sweden  shall  remain  unredressed,  and  that  Prussia 
and  Austria,  two  tyrannies,  the  one  far  more  fiilse  and  hypo- 
critical, the  other  even  more  rotten  than  that  of  Turkey, 
shall,  if  they  will  but  observe  a  hollow  and  uncertain  neutra- 
lity (for  who  can  trust  Uie  liar  and  the  oppressor  P)  be  allowed, 
not  only  their  ill-gotten  spoils,  but  even  now  to  play  into  the 
bauds  of  our  foe,  by  guarding  his  Polish  frontier  for  him, 
and  keeping  down  the  victims  of  his  cruelty,  under  pretence 
of  keeping  down  those  of  their  own.  It  is  true  ii^  alter- 
native is  an  awful  one ;  one  from  which  statesmen  aad 
nations  may  well  shrink  ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  that 
alternative  may  not  be  forced  upon  us  sooner  or  later, 
whether  we  must  not,  from  the  first,  look  it  boldlv  in  the 
face,  as  that  which  most  be  some  day,  and  for*  which  we 
must  prepare,  not  cowardly,  and  with  cries  about  God's  wrath 
and  judgments  against  us,  which  would  be  afatject,  were  they 
not  expressed  in  such  second-hand  stock  phrases,  as  to  makt 
one  altogether  doubt  their  sincerity,  but  chivalrously  and 
with  awful  joy,  as  a  noble  calling,  an  honour  put  upon  us  by 
the  God  of  nations,  who  demands  of  us,  as  some  small  return 
for  all  his  free  bounties,  that  we  shonkl  be  in  this  great  crisis 
the  champions  of  freedom  and  of  justice,  whidi  are  the  < 
of  God.  • 


FREE    TRADE    IN   MONEY. 


Iir  our  last  number  we  referred  to  the  present 
monopoly  of  money.  With  the  exception  of  the 
war,  money  has  been  the  question  of  the  month. 
Meetings  have  been  held  in,  and  out  of  the 
metrop^s,  for  its  discussion.  The  Press  has  been 
generally  employed  on  the  subject.  Societies  have 
been  formed  to  obtain  a  redress  of  the  present 
system.  Altogether  a  great  stir  respecting  money 
has  arisen  in  the  land,  from  the  approach  of  the 
day  when  Government  must  announce  its  opinions 
pn  the  position  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  Par- 
liament must  decide  respecting  them. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  newspaper  press  de- 
fend the  present  system.  Some  of  the  journalists 
follow  their  leader,  as  sheep  walk  after  the  ram,  with 
implicit  confidence  in  his  wisdom.  Others,  with 
opinions  of  their  own,  and  skill  to  defend  them 
warmly  and  well,  have  fallen  into  the  snare  of  the 
bullionists.  An  able  and  celebrated  London 
weekly  newspaper  illustrated  the  case  by  stating 
that  the  law  had  invariably  maintained  the  pewter 
pint  measure  of  the  same  size,  insbtiug  that  the 
purchaser  of  a  pint  of  porter  should  always  have  a 
pint,  and  no  less.*  The  great  organ  of  the  mono- 
polists quoted  the  sentence  as  an  apt  example.f 


*  •  The  Sj^ecMor, 


t  The  limct. 


If  the  Government  had  always  insisted  that  a  pint 
of  porter,  of  a  standard  strength,  should  invariably 
be  sold  for  the  same  money,  we  should  have  bad 
another  "  iniquity"  in  the  law,  as  an  apt  illustration 
of  the  existing  anomaly.  But  as  the  Govemmont 
have  done  nothing  so  absurd — except  in  gold — 
the  pewter  pot  illustration  is  inapplicable,  aad 
only  shows  the  wretched  straits  to  which  able 
advocates  of  this  system  are  reduced.  If  the 
legislature  had  passed  a  law  to  bind  the  publicans 
to  take  from  the  pewterers  all  the  pint  pots  which 
they  could  produce,  at  a  fixed  price,  when  of  a 
fixed  size,  we  would  have  had  another  apt  illos- 
tration  of  the  law-making  on  gold ;  but  Parliament 
has  never  provided  such  good  days  for  the  pew- 
terers at  the  expense  of  the  publican,  or,  ultimately, 
of  the  public,  to  whom,  no  doubt,  the  profes- 
sionals in  malt  liquor  would  have  transferred  their 
loss. 

Eight  years  ago,  we  asked,  in  this  magasine, 
how  this  fixed  price  of  gold  was  to  be  maintained, 
if,  some  day,  it  were  found  that  Ben  Lomond  con- 
sisted, from  a  depth  of  a  few  feet  beneath  the  sur-* 
face,  of  gold.  Something  similar  to  this  wUd  sup- 
position has,  since  then,  occurred  at  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  Both  in  Australia  and  in  California^ 
gold  has  been  found  in  quantities,  that  in  1S47» 
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vodd  have  been  deemed  fakdoos ;  and  the  authore 
of  tlie  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1847,  do  not  profess 
ever  to  ha?e  foreseen  these  diggings.  An  able 
writer  on  the  currency,  and  a  practical  man  of 
business^*  has  requested  the  editor  of  the  daily 
paper  sJready  mentioned,f  to  explain  how  the  Act 
of  1844  could  ha?e  been  wrought  up  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  except  for  these  gold  discoveries  in 
Australia  and  California.  The  question  was  re- 
peatedly pressed  before  it  received  any  notice; 
which  consisted  only  of  a  refusal  to  reply,  because 
the  question  was  entirely  hypothetical.  No  more 
absurd  reason  could  have  been  given.  We  have 
■ow  to  deplore  the  fall  of  Kars,  and  to  examine 
the  teasons  for  that  event.  If,  however,  the  gar- 
rison had  been  saved  by  the  discovery,  on  the  23rd 
November  last — when  eighty  men  had  perished  from 
want — of  some  huge  store  of  provisions  within  the 
walls,  would  it  have  been  competent  for  those  who 
were  eharged  with  the  victualling  of  Kars,  in 
answer k>  the  inquiry  "Why  were  the  soldiers  left 
short  of  food  ?  "  to  say — "  Oh,  that's  a  hypothetical 
questioQ ;  for,  as  General  Williams  and  his  force 
were  saved  by  accident,  you  have  no  right  to  ex- 
amine our  conduct,  or  throw  any  doubts  on  our 
sagacity." 

The  Bill  of  1844  has  been,  in  fact,  saved  hitherto 
by  an  accident ;  and  if  we  inquire  how  it  could 
1»V6  been  saved  without  the  accident,  and  what 
will  befall  it  whenever  the  accidental  conditions 
cease,  we  are  met  by  the  assurance,  that  all  this 
investigation  is  hypothetical.  Whj,  men's  bread 
and  cheese  are  not  hypothetical,  but  are  absolute 
■eeeaaaries  of  their  existence.  A  man's  employ- 
ment, family,  home — all  he  possesses,  depend  for 
existence  upon  the  demands  for  the  produce  of  his 
labours.  This  Act,  and  its  allies,  is,  we  contend, 
eadaqgering  employment  perpetually ;  but  all  this 
real  suffering  is  a  hypothesis. 

Well,  but  it  is  added  we  might  have  done  with- 
omt  the  gold ;  and  in  reality  we  seem  to  have  kept 
wme  of  it.  The  latter  assertion  is  too  true.  We 
Inre  bartered  or  invested  away  all  the  gold  that 
bfts  been  received  by  us  from  Australia  or  Cali- 
fornia ;  and  how  could  we  have  made  the  invest- 
ments or  purchased  the  goods  if  that  gold  had  not 
oome  to  hand  P  The  investments  might  have  been 
postponed,  but  as  they  have  been  completed  by 
private  individuals,  for  their  own  benefit,  they 
would  have  endeavoured  to  make  them  without  any 
relercnce  to  the  public  interest.  The  food,  we  pre- 
soBtt,  must  have  been  purchased,  and  the  country 
wtmld  have  been  cast  into  a  crisis  per  annum.  The 
present  currency  system  would  have  suffered  the 
doom  that  it  encountered  in  1847 — would  have 
again  been  suspended,  as  other  evil  doers  are  sus- 
pended; but  unfortunately,  unlike  them,  it  was 
bfOQgfat  back  to  its  pestiferous  existence,  after 
1847.  A  law  that  is  only  practicable  by  the  power 
of  suspensions  in  the  Government  should  be  re- 
feaied.    It  imparts  no  confidence  to  its  friends, 

•  3fr.  T.  C.  Sik,  of  Birminghara.         f  The  Tim^s, 


except  from  the  knowledge  that  its  power  to 
squeexe  will  only  be  suspended  when  they  have 
acquired  all  that  can  be  gained  from  its  operation. 

A  measure  of  value  is,  however,  we  are  told,  an 
indispensable  necessity;  and,  wherever  it  can  be 
found,  should  be  secured.  At  present,  as  for  a  long 
period  past,  we  take  gold  as  the  measure  of  value  ; 
but  the  choice  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  Gold 
has  varied  in  price  nearly  as  much  as  any  other 
metal.  A  highly  respectable  GUasgow  merchant 
assured  us  that  he  has  in  the  course  of  a  long  life 
bought  gold  for  55«.  and  for  S4a,  per  ounce,  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  quality  in  both  cases. 
The  present  large  supply  of  gold  would  necessarily 
have  reduced  its  price,  except  for  the  folly  of 
buyers,  who  persist  in  giving  the  same  price  for  the 
article  after  it  has  become  abundant  as  it  com- 
manded when  it  was  scarce.  The  people  are  not  guilty 
of  this  folly.  It  is  an  act  chargeable  upon  states- 
men  more  than  nations ;  but  the  latter  are  negli^ 
gent  when  they  allow  statesmen  to  provide  bad 
laws,  and  to  insist  upon  their  retention. 

Without,  however,  interfering  with  the  law  that 
gives  to  gold  its  artificial  value,  we  demand  free 
trade  in  money.  Why  should  the  shareholders  of 
the  Bank  of  England  be  allowed  to  enjoy  privi- 
leges and  profits  that  no  other  company  of  traders 
possess  in  England  P  They  are  permitted  to  issue 
notes  of  five  pounds  each,  or  upwards,  to  the  extent 
of  fourteen  millions,  upon  the  security  of  a  debt 
to  that  amount  due  to  them  by  the  Government. 
They  may  make  any  further  issue  upon  the  security 
of  bullion  in  their  vaults.  This  regulation  is 
adopted  in  order  to  preserve  the  value  of  their 
notes;  and  secure  their  payment  in  gold  upon 
demand.  This  purpose  leads  to  the  grossest 
delusion  ever  practised  upon  a  nation.  Two-thirds 
of  the  Bank  of  England  notes  are  generally  issued 
without  any  backing  in  bullion.  Only  one-third, 
therefore,  could  be  paid  in  gold  if  holders  wanted 
metal.  The  Bank  must  stop  their  payments  in  a 
run  for  gold ;  but  such  runs  do  not  occur.  We 
suffer  from  a  run  for  notes.  They  were  the  want 
of  1847,  and  they  are  the  want  of  1855. 

Our  friends  of  the  present  law  wish  to  preserve 
it  in  order  to  keep  the  note  convertible.  But  it  is 
not  and  never  has  been  convertible,  except  from 
the  good  sense  of  the  people,  who,  in  consulting 
their  own  interest,  abstain  from  the  process  of 
its  conversion.  The  Bank  of  England  might  pay 
10  per  cent,  in  bullion  of  its  currency.  But  its 
deposits  might  be  added  to  its  circulation  and 
demanded  at  once.  It  would  then  pay  6s.  Sd,  per  1/. 
And  the  Bank  of  E^land  finds  circulation  for  all 
the  joint-stock  and  private  bankers  of  the  metro- 
polis. The  former  have  deposits  of  thirty  millions ; 
the  latter  must  have  something  large  to  keep 
matters  going.  It  is  against  folly,  madness,  panic 
unreasonable  and  unreasoning,  that  the  law  offers 
to  provide.  Everything  done  by  it  in  the  matter 
is  professed  to  keep  notes  convertible ;  but  it  can- 
not be  done,  and  there  exists  no  reason  for  attempt- 
ing it,  except  during  a  fool's  pressure  for  b*dlion. 
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when  it  should  not  be  done,  and  would  be  pre- 
vented by  law  or  Ify  an  order  in  council,  or  by 
some  other  paper  substitute  for  hard  cash.  A 
period  of  the  kind,  provided  against  and  supposed, 
would  draw  deposits.  It  would  not  merely  cash 
notes. 

Scotland  furnishes  a  remarkably  useful  illustra- 
tion of  the  whole  matter ;  because  its  circulation  of 
notes,  or  anything  else,  is  small,  from  its  ad- 
mirable banking  system.  Its  banks  are  allowed  to 
issue  three  millions  of  notes,  or  one-fourth  part  of 
their  paid-up  capital.  Tliey  have  issued  four  and- 
a-half  millions.  The  overplus  of  one  and-a-half 
millions  are  protected  by  two  millions  of  bullion. 
They  have  more  precious  metals  than  they  abso- 
lutely require  by  half  a  million  in  value.  Their 
deposits  are  said  to  reach  thirty  millions ;  which, 
added  to  their  paid-up  capital  and  their  note  circu- 
lation, gives  over  forty-six  millions  occupied  some- 
how in  their  business. 

Their  notes  are  as  good  to  us,  or  to  any  rational 
man,  as  bullion.  They  represent  real  property 
to  the  extent  of  20/.  or  30/.  per  1/.,  and  yet  the 
bankers  are  obliged  to  keep  this  miserable  two 
millions  of  gold  to  protect  their  circulation,  being 
equivalent  to  two-fifths  of  their  entire  amount ; 
yet  nobody  says  anything  of  their  deposits,  although 
they  are  six  times  their  circulation,  and,  added  to 
it,  make  a  total  of  which  the  bullion  is  one-seven- 
teenth ;  yet  all  the  time  the  bullionists  profess  to 
secure  the  country  from  a  panic  which  would  run 
as  hard  against  the  circulation  as  agamst  the 
deposits,  but  not  more  severely.  They  fortify  us 
against  a  threat,  perfectly  irresistible  if  it  should 
occur,  but  not  likely  to  be  realised.  ' 

A  very  sensible,  although  an  extremely  long 
letter,  to  the  Duke  of  Argylc,  entitled,  "  Currency 
Self- Regulating  and  Elastic,"  has  been  recently 
published.*  It  is  a  treatise  of  366  octavo  pages. 
It  is  full  of  good  facts  and  good  reasons,  although 
the  writer  takes  only  the  signature  of  a  British 
merchant.  By  the  time  he  arrives  at  the  331st 
page  he  has  reached  a  conclusion  that  sensible  men 
might  get  to  in  the  odd  thirty-one  pages,  and  we 
copy  this  conclusion  ; — 

Having  thus  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  currency 
•jstero  at  present  existing  ia  the  United  Kingdom  is  unfitted 
for  the  purpose  it  is  meant  to  serve,  varying  ia  amount,  as 
it  does,  irrespectively  of  the  extent  of  business  to  be  con- 
di'cted  by  it ;  contracting  wlien  the  necessities  of  business 
call  for  an  expansion,  and  expanding  when  observation  tells 
that  it  is  already  redundant;  and,  having  arrived  at  the 
further  conclusion,  that  that  purpose  cannot  be  properly 
served  by  any  currency  whose  expansion  or  contraction  de- 
pends on  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  any  one  article  of 
merchandise,  in  place  of  depending  fh  the  extent  of  operations 
to  be  carried  on  by  means  of  it, — it  was  my  intention  to 
proceed,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  inquire  how  a  currency 
night  be  best  constructed  to  answer  the  end  in  view,  that  is 
to  maintain  one  uniform  and  unvarying  relation  to  the  ex- 
tent of  duties  devolving  upon  it ;  and  as  a  satisfactory  means 
of  doing  this,  I  proposed  to  take  as  the  basis  of  my  inquiry, 
the  fact  that,  among  ilie  Carthaginians,  a  cnrrency  system 
of  a  scientific  character  seems  to  have  existed,  and  to  en- 

*  Jiondon  :  Loogmaa  &  Co. 


deavour  to  trace  the  tnocession  of  s^eps  by  which  they  nay 
have  advanced  from  the  rude  system  of  direct  barter  to  that 
of  abstract  money.  But  considering  the  present  age  is  one 
holding  practice  in  higher  esteem  thm  theory,  I  have  thoui^ht 
it  judicious  to  dispense  with  this  theoretical  investigation, 
and  to  content  myself  with  detailing  merely  the  result  to 
which  it  brought  me. 

He  then  gives  the  form  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
designed  to  settle  the  entire  business  ;  in  a  clause 
of  which  the  following  occurs  :  — 

VII. — That  notes,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  issued  to  every 
party  being  holder  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
pounds,  sterling,  in  the  National  Funds,  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  stock  so 
held  by  him,  as  by  the  average  price  of  tlie  said  stock  mliog 
on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  during  the  week  im- 
mediately preceding  that  in  which  the  advance  shall  be  nude; 
and  who  slinll  have  had  his  name  duly  registered  in  the 
books  of  the  said  National  Bank,  and  shall  have  transferred 
the  snid  stock  to  the  names  of  the  cashier  and  accountants 
of  said  bank,  to  be  held  by  them  in  trost,  and  in  secarity 
for  the  due  repayment  of  such  advances  as  shall  be  made 
on  the  tame,  and  of  the  interest  on  said  advances  as  herein- 
after mentioned. 

The  gist  of  the  proposal,  then,  amounts  to  this, 
that  any  person  or  company  who  has  ten  thousand 
pounds  in  the  funds,  and  is  pleased  to  place  it  for 
the  time  in  mortgage  to  the  public,  may  receive 
notes  to  within  5  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price.  In 
other  words,  a  part  of  the  certificates  of  the  na- 
tional debt  would  be  put  in  sums  of  one  pound  and 
upwards,  to  form  a  currency.  These  certificates 
would  not  beconvertible  into  gold,  but  merely  rank  as 
Consols.  Nobody  can  deny  that  they  would  circolato 
freely.  It  is  equally  undeniable  that  the  people,  for  old 
acquaintance  and  association's  sake,  like  something 
realisable  in  hard  metal.  Their  -  liking  cannot  be 
gratified  in  our  present  circumstances,  without  in* 
ourring  all  the  difficulty  concerning  gold.  It  is  a 
marketable  article,  varying  in  value,  and  only  kept 
comparatively  steady  by  artificial  means.  But  all 
other  articles  are  subject  to  similar  fluctuations ; 
and  the  basis  of  our  currency  should  not  be  allowed 
to  rest  upon  any  one  commodity,  and  it  should  not 
be  a  fiction.  Silver  in  all  times  has  been  reckoned 
one  of  the  precious  metals,  but  issuers  of  notes 
need  not  be  confined  to  payment  in  any  two 
articles. 

We  see  no  serious  difficulty  in  associating 
silver  with  gold,  as  a  legal  medium  of  solving  the 
note  currency;  and  we  can  perceive  a  great  ad* 
vantage  from  their  re-union.  If  one-fourth  ounce 
of  gold  were  considered  a  fair  equivalent  for  one 
pound,  and  it  could  be  so  made  by  a  slight  change 
in  the  standard  of  quality,  and  an  alternative  were 
given  of  payment  in  four  ounces  of  silver,  the  two 
metals  would  stand  in  the  relation  of  sixteen  to 
one,  and  the  public  would  not  lose  by  the  alter- 
ation. 

The  object  of  the  bullionists  is  to  attract 
persons  to  our  market  who  have  goods  to  sell,  bj- 
the  certainty  of  obtaining  cash.  They  always  talk 
of  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  the  necessity  of 
regulating  our  currency  to  suit  these  exchanges* 
They  forget  that  ours  is  not  the  foreign  interest  iix 
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that  matter.  We  wish  rather  to  barter  goods 
against  goods,  than  to  give  cash  for  such  importa- 
tions as  we  require.  While,  therefore,  the  value 
of  a  pound  should  be  kept  nearly  equal,  or  entirely 
80,  if  possible,  yet  the  exportation  of  bullion  should 
be  discouraged.  We  use  a  third  metal  as  coin. 
Copper  is  turned  into  cash.  Perhaps  copper  may 
be  taken  at  one  penny  per  ounce  coined — it  is  the 
sixtieth  part  of  silver,  and  the  nine  hundred  and 
sixtieth  part  of  gold.  Many  persons  would  call  the 
notion  absurd  and  extravagant  of  placing  copper 
coin  in  conjunction  with  those  of  silver  and  gold  as 
legal  tenders ;  but,  except  the  general  impression 
that  it  is  inooflvenient,  we  see  no  ground  for  calling 
the  proposal  absurd ;  and  we  require  the  process 
made  inconvenient,  when  that  is  necessary  for  tRe 
protection  of  home  trade. 

According  to  this  view,  if  Peel's  celebrated 
question  "  What  is  a  pound  ?"  were  repeated,  any 
person  could  answer,  "A  pound  is  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  gold,  four  ounces  of  silver,  or  two 
hundred  and  forty  ounces  of  copper,  coined,  and, 
therefore,  of  the  Mint  standard." 

But  this  plan  would  fix  the  price  of  the  metals 
onployed,  as  at  present  in  the  case  of  gold.  For 
that  inconsistency  we  should  not  bargain.  Many 
payments  are  made  now  in  com  rents.  The  debtor 
engages  to  give  so  many  quarters  of  wheat  for  dis- 
charge from  his  debt.  To  simplify  the  transaction, 
the  average  price  of  corn  in  psurticular  districts 
is  struck  yearly,  and  the  payments  are  made  in 
cash,  calcdated  by  these  prices.  The  process  can 
be  api^ied  to  this  case.  A  standard  of  purity  for 
each  of  the  metals  being  fixed — an  examination 
into  any  change  in  their  respective  value  could  be 
made  periodi^y;  and  the  equivalent  of  the 
pound,  in  them,  corrected  either  by  alloy  or  by 
quantity. 

Bankers  should  be  allowed  to  issue  notes  to  the 
extent,  not  of  ninety-five  per  cent.,  as  proposed  by 
the  author  of  the  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
bat  serenty-five  or  eighty  per  cent,  upon  the  sel- 


ling value  of  any  of  the  national  stocks  that 
they  might  select  for  deposit  with  the 
Grovernment  ^  official ;  and  on  the  fall  amount 
of  which  they  would  continue  to  draw  the 
dividend. 

This  is  the  only  necessary  restriction  upon  one, 
or  five,  or  any  other  nuiqber  of  pound-notes  pay- 
able on  demand  in  any  coinage  that  the  issuers 
might  prefer. 

They  would  be  relieved  from  maintaining  any- 
stock,  except  such  quantities  as  they  considered 
Necessary  for  the  benefit  of  their  customers.  But 
if  they  failed  to  meet  their  notes,  the  Government 
should  have  power  to  pay  them  at  the  cost,  if  loss 
were  incurred,  of  the  issuers. 

In  every  case,  except  under  some  exceptional 
circumstances,  notes  would  be  paid  in  the  metal 
required;  and. when  the  sum  was  very  large — over 
one  hundred  pounds  even — the  issurs  might  have 
the  option  of  paying  on  the  baser  of  the  three 
metals,  only  by  a  fine  to  the  holder  of  i  per  cent., 
or  a  sum  equal  to  the  cost  of  removal  within  a 
reasonable  distance ;  and  we  repeat,  that  it  is  not 
our  interest  to  render  the  removal  of  our  circu- 
lating medium,  or  its  basis  and  substitute,  out  of 
the  country,  easy  and  agreeable. 

"The  promise  to  pay  "  in  metal  would  no  longer 
be  a  fiction.  Even  if  extended  to  silver  or  gold, 
it  would  be  more  practicable  than  at  present.  We 
should  not  circulate  daily,  from  hand  to  hand, 
ludicrous  lies.  From  the  property  in  the  keeping 
of  their  officials,  the  Government  would  provide  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  ;  but  as  that  might 
be  done  in  the  baser  metal,  it  would  not  be  ex- 
acted frequently. 

We  should  thus  obtain  free  trade  in  banking ; 
fair  trade  to  the  holder  of  note  currency,  who 
would  always  obtain  all  that  he  was  promised ;  re- 
lief from  sudden  crises  which  appear  now,  however, 
to  be  very  regular ;  and  from  the  wild  anomaly  of 
fixing  by  statute  law  the  price  of  an  article  of 
variable  demand  and  supply. 
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The  month  has  afforded  little  or  nothing  to  register; 
and  the  preservation  of  the  heading  is  absolutely 
formal.  The  vbit  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  passed 
off  weU.  He  was  buffetted  by  a  shower  of  ad- 
dresses. That  forwarded  from  Edinburgh  was  the 
more  extravagant  of  the  number.  It  has  elicited 
a  reply,  in  which  Charles  Albert's  son  reminds  such 
of  oar  citizens  as  adopted  the  address — and  they 
are  not  numerous — that  he  is  still  a  Roman 
Gatholic»  idthough  a  friend  to  civil  and  religious 
firecdoiiL.  The  rough  language  used  to  the  Pope 
pot  tlie  kmg  in  a  very  disagreeable  and  even 
dai^erous  position ;  and  he  has  a  sufficient  number 


of  embarrassments  without  an  increase  of  the 
number  from  his  friends. 

Rumours  of  peace  keep  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Exchange  active.  A  strong  party  in  Britain  and 
France  desire  peaceTand  take  the  worst  way  of 
obtaining  it ;  for  while  they  allow  any  other  party, 
except  Russia,  to  take  the  initiative,  they  will  never 
obtain  passable  terms. 

The  fall  of  Kars  from  famine  excites  bitter  feel- 
ings here.  People  continually  ask  the  reasons  for 
not  breaking  the  blockade  and- supplying  the  brave 
garrison  with  provisions.  Two  reasons  may  exist. 
Some  parties  may  have  wished  to  give  Russia  a 
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viotorj  in  order  that  a  peace  might  hecome  possible 
in  Moscow.  Others  maj  have  been  villing  that 
Greneral  Williams  should  not  become  tronblesome 
at  the  Horse  Guards.  Another  reason,  namely, 
inability,  occurs  to  nobody,  because  we  were  able 
to  try,  and  did  not  make  the  attempt. 

After  all  that  has  been  heard  of,  and  paid  for,  the 
preparations  to  winter  the  army  comfortably  in  the 
Crimea,  the  regiments  haye  not  all  received  huts, 
and  the  huts  came  to  hand  too  late  in  the  year,  so 
that  they  cannot  be  carried  up,  while  others  are 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  erection.  The  men  are 
to  have  double  tents,  and  the  doctors  will  expe- 
rience double  work.  Mr.  Eoebuck  will  have  work 
again. 

Sweden  has  arranged  a  treaty  with  the  Western 


Powers  for  the  protection  of  its  territory  and  that 
of  Norway  against  any  demands  from  Russia  for 
tishing  stations,  watering  places,  or  any  otho* 
access  to  the  Northern  Sea.  The  measure  is  ob- 
viously taken  for  the  security  of  Britam  and  France 
against  a  Sebastopol  on  the  Norwegian  coast. 

In  all  the  proposals  for  peace  we  never  hear  one 
word  on  expenses.  Our  security  against  Russian 
aggression  hereafter  would  be  found  in  a  good 
round  national  debt;  especially  if  the  principal 
were  raised  in  Muscovy  and  the  German  states. 
The  Sultan  should  receive  all  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  for  even  if  we  can  afford  to  present  Russia 
with  fifty  millions,  Turkey  wants  the  means  con- 
veniently, aud  this  is  the  measure  that  Nicholas 
meted  to  Mahmoud. 
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Narrative  of  the  NigeTy  ^c,  Exploration,  By 
T.  J.  HuTCHiKdON,  Esq.  London:  Longman 
&Co. 
This  narrative  of  the  last  expedition  up  the 
Niger  occupies  two  parts  of  the  "  Traveller's 
Library."  The  journey  was  made  more  successfully 
than  any  previous  voyage,  by  Europeans,  upon  the 
great  African  stream.  The  sanatory  arrangements 
were  excellent,  and  the  scientiBc  and  trading  pur- 
poses of  the  enterprise  were  both  carried  to  a 
favourable  issue.  The  Pleiad^  a  small  steamer, 
with  which  the  travellers  ascended  the  Niger 
further  than  Europeans  ever  reached  from  the 
Atlantic,  might  have  made  way  higher  still;  but 
the  banks  of  the  river  began  to  be  destitute  of 
firewood,  and  upon  their  return  they  were  obliged 
to  allow  the  steamer  to  drift  with  the  stream.  The 
travellers  found  the  natives  on  th'e  banks  disposed 
to  barter  their  productions  in  exchange  for  those 
of  Europe — chiefly  cloth.  As  they  ascended  the 
river,  the  character  of  the  population  improved. 
The  kingdoms  under  one  ruler  became  larger.  They 
came  to  capitals  whose  monarchs  had  a  standing 
army,  in  one  case  of  over  ten  thousand  horsemen. 
The  towns  were  cleaner  and  had  neater  streets  than 
those  near  the  western  coast.  The  people  prac- 
tised some  modification  of  the  Mahommedan  wor- 
ship. Civilisation  in  Africa  has  abandoned, 
apparently,  the  coasts,  and  lurks  in  some  strength 
towards  the  centre,  as  if  in  evidence  of  its  anti* 
pathies  to  the  slavery  and  man -trading,  which  have, 
necessarily,  been  more  earnestly  pursued  towards 
the  ocean.  The  town  of  Iddah  is  the  metropolis 
of  a  considerable  kingdom,  and  possesses  within 
itself  a  large  population.  The  citizens  showed 
great  favour  to  the  strangers,  and  the  place  may 
become  familiar  in  London  ledgers — as  a  New 
Orleans  in  the  African  cotton-trade. 


Mr.  Hutchinson  describes  Iddah  in  the  following 
lines : — 

The  town  of  Iddah  reachet  over  a  droiuiiiRmioe  of  teveral 
miles;  bat  of  ita  population  I  conld  not  ibrm  the  remoteat 
speculation.  Many  healthy-looking  old  men  and  women 
whom  I  met,  shewed  me  that  it  must  be  a  salubrious  place, 
did  not  its  position  and  the  cold  breexe  blowing  over  tbe 
cHfls  already  conrince  me  of  the  fsct.  Th«r  is  a  mode  of 
arrangement  in  the  houses  which  must  eoadnct  to  lh«r 
healthfubess.  They  are  not  huddled  together  in  one  con- 
tinuons  uniuterrupted  mass,  but  are  placed  in  groups  of 
twenty  to  thirty — corn-fields  and  yam  plantations,  with 
baobab  and  bombax  trees,  interrening.  The  inhabitants 
originally  came  fk'om  a  large  celebrated  town  named  Adoh — 
in  the  direction  of  Benin  or  Yomba — celebrated  for  beiag 
the  supposed  residence  of  the  gods.  Eganah  was  the  name 
of  the  king  who  was  regnant  over  the  Apotto  people  (the 
aborigines  of  tliis  country)  before  their  subjugation  to  the 
first  Attah.  Tlie  later  was  an  elephant  hunter  j  and  used  to 
give  portions  of  the  animals  killed  as  a  tribute  to  Egarrah, 
for  permission  to  reside  in  the  district.  But  impelled  per- 
haps  by  ambition,  or  urged  by  some  imaginary  insult,  and 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  more  of  the  natives  of 
Adoh,  he  attacked  the  Apotto  people  under  Egarrah,  drove 
them  into  a  country  higher  up  the  river,  and  constituted 
himself  the  Attah  or  "father'*  of  Egarrah.  From  him 
twenty  Attah*s  have  descended  ;  and  the  present  king  has  been 
monarch  regnant  for  twenty  years.  So  the  l^nd  runs  at 
Iddah.  . 

The  situation  of  the  city,  on  a  range  of  diffs^  at 
least  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river, 
may  be  conducive  to  its  general  salubrity.  Mr. 
Hutchmson  says,  that  a  few  oanncm  placed  npcui 
the  cliffs,  would  render  it  almost  impregnable — 
from  the  river,  he  means,  necessarily.  The  approaoh 
by  land  may  be  very  different,  and  mora  easy.  The 
cultivation  of  the  country,  as  they  ascended,  be* 
came  better  and  more  extensive  under  an  endently 
denser  and  more  industrious  population.  Tho 
character  of  the  scenery  underwent  a  more  marked 
change.  Mountains  rose  over  hills;  and  the  appear-* 
anoe  of  the  land  was  attractive.    Large  Tillages  wbA 
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towns  sldried  tbe  left  bank  of  the  river,  while  the 
right  was  deserted.  The  Filatahs  are  the  more 
powerfd  people  of  the  central  land.  They  have  intro* 
daced  Mahommedanism,  and  in  its  spirit,  have  en- 
deavoured to  oonqner  all  their  neighbours.  Their 
designs  haTe  hitherto  been  generally  successful ; 
and  they  are  clearly  a  superior  race  to  the  negroes 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  The  scene  at  the 
junction  of  the  Kwarra  with  the  Tshadda,  which, 
combining,  form  the  Niger,  is  described  eloquently 
by  Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  river  to  this  point  had 
been  traced  before,  and  we  have  seen  drawings,  or 
rmt  her  engravings  from  drawings,  of  the  meeting  of 
the  waters  hi  Africa,  which,  for  bulk  and  depth, 
resembles  that  of  the  Mississipi  and  Missouri  in 
America,  or  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  in  Asia. 

Having  ordered  onr  Emboyt  to  pall  a  little  higher  up  the 
main  ttream  of  tbe  Kwarra,  smoke  was  observed  coming 
from  tbe  back  of  a  peak  about  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
rivers'  tarface,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  tops  of  some 
bovaes.  We  soon  spied  ont  a  narrow  pathway,  at  the  end  of 
which  a  canoe  was  Ijing,  and,  following  thb,  we  scrambled 
up  the  road  to  the  Uttle  vilhige,  from  which,  when  taming 
roond,  a  view  burst  upon  ns  that  it  is  in  vain  for  me  to 
sttempt  d<»seribing  as  I  felt  its  beauty.  Far  away,  behind 
Igbegbe,  stretches  an  immense  extent  of  inhabited  coontry, 
boanded  brlow  by  the  uppermost  of  the  Kong  mountains,  and 
abofve  by  a  range  that  extends  up  the  Tshadda  to  nearly 
opposite  Dagbo.  The  meeting  of  the  waters  is  beneath  oar 
fcet ;  many  little  islands  dotted  about ;  Mounts  Patteh  and 
Sdriing  behind  ns  ;  those  of  Franklin,  Soracte,  and  St. 
Miehaers,  down  the  river ;  the  Adelaide  range  between  the 
Kwarra  and  the  Tshadda ;  and  the  magnificent  stream,  rolling 
down  ia  sudi  tranquil,  solemn  grandeur,  that  I  could  gaze 
upoa  the  whole  scene  for  hours.  The  atmosphere  was 
ddigbtAiIly  cool ;  and,  though  the  little  village  contained  only 
about  a  dosea  houses,  there  was  a  small  brewery  in  one  of 
them,  a  pit  of  about  three  feet  in  drcumforence  for  dyeing 
dctfaea,  and  many  rolls  of  indigo,  abbut  the  size  of  cricket- 
balk,  ia  a  calabash  outside  the  door  of  one  house. 

It  is  dear,  therefore,  that  an  indigo  trade  might 
be  carried  on  in  this  quarter.  All  tropical  produc- 
tioos  might  be  obtained  upon  the  Niger  banks  for 
a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  from  the 
Atlantic ;  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  this  magni- 
ficent river  will  roll  on  idly  to  the  sea  hereafter  as 
it  has  done  for  so  many  ages  past.  Africa  contains 
in  Its  resources  the  germ  of  its  oi?ilisation,  and 
probabl  J  no  other  part  of  the  world  is  making  more 
rapid  progress  at  the  present  day ;  yet  none  has 
so  ffloeh  lost  way  to  of  ertake. 


Tie  BoHle  of  ike  Alma :  a  National  Ballad.    By  J. 

M.  Fletchee.  London  :  H.  Theobald. 
This  is  one  of  the  heroic  poems  elicited  by  the 
war,  and  one  of  the  best.  It  is  an  imitation  of 
the  ancient  ballad  poetry,  and  well  executed.  The 
poet  entertains,  as  he  is  bound  to  possess  before 
eommencing  his  task,  a  sufficient  detestation  of 
fiaasian  pdiey,  to  qualify  him  for  the  work  of 
hmreate  to  the  Allies.  Considerable  allowance 
Bust  be  made  for  poetry.  It  has  an  inherent  free- 
don  from  facts,  etpcoially  the  ballad  form,  that  no 
QtiMrnamwtQf  compoiitiondoes^  or  should  possess. 


Therefore,  of  course,  we  dissent  from  the  assump- 
tions in  the  opening  verses.  We  hardly  suppose 
that  the  Turks  can  be  considered  "free;*'  and, 
certainly,  Nicholas  did  not  lay  his  plans  against 
them  in  the  dark.  He  published  them  to  tbe 
British  Government,  whom  he  expected  to  go 
shares.  The  refusal  was  not  explicit  and  strong ; 
but  a  respectful  "very  sorry  to  decline  the 
honour" — "but  what  would  they  say  at  home." 
Then,  we  understand,  he  applied  to  France  for 
friendship.  Let  us  not  paint  the  dead  darker  than 
he  made  himself. 

Tbe  mighty  lord  of  millions 

That  blindly  bow  the  knee, 
Thought  he  could,  unresisted,  throw 

His  fetters  o*er  the  free  I 
Thought  his  imperial  eagle 

Should  waTo  its  haughty  crest 
Wide  as  the  sun  flings  lustre 

From  his  rising  to  his  rest. 

He  woTe  his  web  in  silence, 

And,  when  the  night  was  mirk, 
With  stealthy-stepping  foot-fall     - 

Crept  down  upon  the  Turk. 
His  hand  was  on  his  riotim, 

He  thought  the  spoil  was  won, 
But  lo  !  the  Turkish  lances 

Are  shining  in  the  sun. 

And  lo !  to  the  astonished  eyes 

Of  the  iuTading  Csar, 
His  ancient  foes,  the  gallant  French, 

Are  gathering  from  afar. 
And  did  he  say  the  Turk  was  sick. 

And  that  the  Turk  should  die  P 
There's  fifty  thousand  Englishmen 

Will  know  the  reason  why. 

We  are  confident,  Mr.  Fletcher,  that  there  were 
not  ten  thousand  Englishmen  at  the  Alma ;  and  afi 
the  Irish  patriots,  with  our  Scottbh  Rights  Asso- 
ciation, will  be  upon  your  head  immediately  after 
this  publication  of  ours  has  revealed  your  errors  of 
omission.  Howe?er,  a  poet  who  can  knock  toge- 
ther bundles  of  pretty  illustrations  like  those  which 
hang  thick  as  dew-drops,  or  hail,  or  anything  else ; 
stars  in  the  sky,  sands' on  the  shore,  or  any  other 
dense  multitudes,  in  the  following  verses  may  defy 
assaults,  or  at  least  reply  to  them. 

Attempt  to  circumscribe  the  line, 

The  waves  of  ocean  trace, 
Attempt  to  stop  the  solemn  march 

Of  suns  and  stars  through  space. 
Bid  the  fierce  flames  of  lightning  bound 

Back  to  their  doody  lair, 
Or  lay  your  guiding  hand  upon 

The  comet* s  flashing  hair. 

As  well  attempt  tnoh  hopeless  tasks 

As  try  to  stem  the  flow 
Of  the  British  squadrons,  as  they  sweep 

Besistlees  on  the  foe. 
The  balls  may  whistle  round  them. 

Like  hail  upon  the  corn ; 
The  enemy  may  stand  as  thick 

As  dew-drops  in  the  mom. 

Artilleiy  may  mow  them  down 

By  fifties  in  a  breath ; 
The  British  soUtier  boldly  walks 

Foil  in  the  fiMe  of  death.  ..    .; 
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Calm,  confident,  andatinted, 

Unda2zled,  nndlsmaycd, 
He  mnrchcs  to  the  cannon's  mouth 

As  if  upon  parade. 

And  louder,  and  yet  loader,  grew 

That  furious  cannonade  ; 
And  deeper,  and  still  deeper, 

The  havoc  which  it  made  ; 
And  thicker,  and  yet  thicker,    * 

The  dead  and  dying  lay ; 
And  fewer,  and  still  fewer, 

The  men  wlio  held  their  way. 

A  billow  into  foam  is  flung 

Back  from  a  rock  in  wrath  ; 
But  still  the  sounding  waves  sweep  on 

Their  everlasting  path. 
So,  like  the  march  of  ocean,  which 

No  obstacle  retards : 
Repulsed,  but  ever  resolute, 

tip  went  the  gallant  Guards. 

The  Guards,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  were 
nearly  invited  down  again  by  their  General  of 
Division.  People  now  say  that  the  catastrophe 
would  have  occurred  except  for  Sir  Colin  Gamp- 
bell.  But  Ibis  "Alma"  is  a  pretty  ballad,  of 
thirty  to  forty  short  pages. 


Thg  Isles  of  Loch  Awe,  and  other  Pcems  of  my 
Youth.  With  sixteen  illustrations.  By  Philip 
Gilbert  Homerton.  London :  W.  E.  Priestly. 
The  poet  who,  in  these  "useful  knowledge"  days, 
issues  liis  lucubratioos  in  costly  paper  and  print, 
with  substantial  binding  and  luxuriant  illustration, 
must  have  either  an  independence  or  a  reputation. 
As  Mr.  Homerton  makes  himself  first  known  to  us 
in  a  handsome  volume,  we  suppose  he  is  of  that 
happy  tribe  who  can  afford  to  indulge  the  ambition 
of  the  author  as  well  as  the  fancies  of  the  poet. 
The  whole  cast  of  his  work  confirms  this  supposition. 
His  verse  has  much  of  the  elegance,  precision,  and 
good  feeling  of  the  cultivated  gentleman — none  of 
the  force  or  depth  that  belong  to  the  "  wretched- 
ness" in  which  poor  poets  are  said  to  be  cradled. 
His  choice  of  subject  is  that  of  a  loiterer  in  the 
world — not  of  one  of  its  workers.  To  pull  up  and 
down  our  Scottish  rivers,  with  a  Highland  rower, 
and  stop  to  sketch  in  paint  and  verse  at  spots 
whose  scenery  or  tradition  especially  attracted,  was 
his  method  of  composition.  The  extreme  literal- 
ness  of  his  verse  is  its  principal  characteristic — at 
once  its  merit  and  defect.  The  scene  and  the 
story  are  reproduced  with  an  exactness  of  bearing 
just  in  proportion  to  their  natural  interest.  Even 
the  geology  of  Loch  Awe  aud  its  archipelago  are 
worked  in  with  surprising  fidelity  and  efTectivencss. 
Take  these  lines  as  a  rare  specimen  of  science 
done  into  metre  : — 

The  loch  is  scarcely  younger  than  the  hills. 
And  they  grew  slowly.     Twenty  thousand  years 
Might  be  to  them  the  years  of  infancy. 
Slowly  the  mighty  subterranean  fires 
Thrust  up  the  porphrying  peak  of  Crnaehen, 
Hither  the  tribute  of  a  hundred  streams 
Filled  the  great  valley,  and  the  waters  forced 
An  outlet  only,  which  their  force  enlarged ; 


And  thou,  fair  isle,  which  I  do  ccnseaaie 

To  be  for  ever  sacred  unto  song. 

Emerged  as  they  subsided— barren  rock, 

Gliltcrinff  with  white  quartz  crystals  here  and  there. 

Scattered  like  spots  of  snow  upon  the  hill. 

But  soon  npon  them  spread  a  covering 

Of  velvet  fibres;  their  wliite  spots  of  lichen 

"Doited  the  dark  mould  of  their  former  growths; 

And  so  progressed  the  vegetable  forms. 

And  the  bleak  isle,  whose  noble  groves  of  beech 

Cast  on  the  silver  surface  of  the  lake 

Their  green  reflections,  whose  luxuriant  plants. 

Bright  purple  heather,  sky-blue  hyacinth. 

And  long  fine  grasses,  m  ith  a  hundred  flowers 

Scattered  among  them,  make  the  ground  to  rich 

Under  the  boughs. 

Evidence  of  a  higher  power,  though  apologeti- 
cally introduced  by  the  author  among  fragments 
of  a  too  juvenile  fancy,  we  find  in  the  "  Dream  of 
Nature." 

The  young  man's  dream 
Led  him  from  stone  to  stone,  until  he  turned 
The  corner  of  a  wood ;  and  in  his  ear 
The  heavy  water  sounded  as  it  fell. 
And  thereupon  he  started  in  his  sleep — 
For,  yhite  against  the  noisy  waterfall. 
There  stood  a  lady,  mute  and  motionless. 
On  her  fair  shoulders  fell  a  cloud  of  spray ; 
Above  her  glossy  hair  an  iris  hung ; 
Her  eyes  were  dack  and  wild,  and  cornered  with 
Vermillion.     Down  her  puie,  transparent  skin 
The  bright  drops  chased  each  other,  hanging  long 
About  her  breasts,  that  like  two  shapely  knolls. 
Covered  with  winter  snow,  shone  white  and  cold ; 
Upon  their  tops  the  rosy  sunset  hue ; 
Their  round  sides  bright  with  streams.  Below  her  knee 
The  waters  did  embrace  her ;  but  there  gleamed 
Upon  its  rippling  surface  everywhere 
Beautiful  tints,  ascending  from  her  feet. 
Two  crimson- spotted  trout  were  playing  there. 
Touching  her  stately  limbs,  as  worshippers 
Lean  against  marble  pillars,  smooth  and  tall. 
Of  some  most  sacred  edifice. 
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THE   SCOTTISH  RIGHTS  ASSOCIATION    AND  THE  FRANCHISE. 


Thb  tendency  to  associate  is  common  to  the  ag- 
griered ;  and  all  men — even  very  good-natured  men 
— ^beiDg  gnunblers  by  nature,  a  oonsiderable  number 
become  members,  or  propose  to  become  members, 
of  some  reforming  society,  in  the  discharge,  as  they 
beBeve,  of  one  duty  of  man ;  and  that  done,  they 
deem  their  political  purpose  in  life  completed — 
unless  a  dinner  has  to  be  eaten  periodically,  and 
periodioally  a  subscription  to  be  paid.  The  ne- 
eeesitj  of  satisfying  this  tendency  leads  to  the 
formation  of  numerous  associations,  for  very  proper 
objects ;  and  one  in  a  dozen,  from  the  prevalence  of 
"distressing  circumstances"  at  its  birth,  by  the 
energy  of  its  management,  or  the  urgency  of  its 
object,  achieves  success,  becomes  a  mummy,  and  is 
pliiced  in  its  pyramid  amid  a  cloud  of  perfume 
and  »  shower  of  roses. 

The  Scottish  Rights  Association  was  said  to  have 
been  formed  to  obtain  justice  to  the  Scottish  lion 
in  his  contest  with  the  English  beast.  This  res- 
pectable body  desired  to  have  "  the  right  lion  in  the 
r^t  place."  They  had  also  somethmg  to  do  with 
the  nnioom — which  has  commanded  our  sympathy 
sinoe  our  first  acquaintance  with  his  form  and 
du^e  by  the  aid  of  engravings,  published  in  certain 
dieap  works  of  Lumsden  and  Sons,  prior  to  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  "Penny  Magazine"  for  the  dif< 
fision  of  useful  knowledge,  wherein  it  was  set 
ibrtkthat— 

The  lion  aod  the  unicorn 
Fighting  for  the  crown. 

The  lion  chased  the  unicorn 
Round  abont  the  town. 

The  unicom  of  these  days  was  out  of  all  comparison 
the  more  civilised  animal  of  the  two  in  appearance, 
•nd  every  way  more  amiable  than  his  adversary. 
HatuaUsts  raised  certain  doubts  regardmg  his 
CKiBteaoe  at  any  time,  or  in  any  quarter  of  the 
vorld ;  and  wanted  to  substitute  the  bulky  and 
^  rhinoceros  in  his  pUce — but  this  scientific 
(nieiioe  was  an  insult  on  the  Scottish  national 
mtt,  or  insignia,  which  had  no  other  foundation 
t^  the  ignorance  of  its  perpetrators.     It  is  even 


part  of  the  proof  of  "  Our  Hebrew  Origin,"  a  very 
clever  work,  and  interesting  that  is — although 
amongst  the  evidences  overlooked  by  the  author — 
that  the  horn  of  the  unicom  is  mentioned  in  a 
position  very  likely  to  make  it  the  symbol  of  the 
Ephraimites.  This  passage  would  make  nothmg 
less  nor  more  on  the  subject  than  the  existence  of 
an  animal  of  great  strength,  whose  name  was 
rendered  "the  unicom"  by  our  translators.  It 
might  be  that  fearful  rhinoceros  again.  But  we 
have  an  idea,  very  like  a  dream,  that  somewhere, 
in  the  centre  of  Africa,  doubtless,  the  unicorn  still 
exists — a  strong,  swift  animal,  fleeter  than  the 
horse,  fiercer  than  the  lion  in  war,  gentler  than 
the  gazelle  in  peace,  an  embodiment  of  "  Nemo  me 
impune  laeesiet"  Mr.  Gordon  Cumming,  or  some 
other  travelling  Nimrod,  will  yet  explain  the  habits 
and  haunts  of  our  national  favourite — which  they 
will  iiot  find  with  a  hat  on  its  horn.  That  point 
must  be  conceded,  and  the  hat  sold* 

The  Scottish  lUghts  Association  had  also  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  shade  of  our  lion's  skin ;  and 
the  connexion  of  Scotland  with  the  unicom  is  not 
more  a  mystery  than  the  commencement  of  the  red 
lion,  the  sign  over,  in  nearly  every  town,  a  noted 
house  for  convivial  and  late  nights,  long  remembered 
from  hard  drinking,  and  large  spending  of  money, 
strength,  and  time.  I'he  red  lion  will  be  more  dif- 
ficult to  discover  than  the  unicom. 

Thesesmall  affairs  were  turned  against  the  associa- 
tion, which  was  assailed  as  a  subordinate  college  of 
heraldry,  or  a  supplement  to  the  Antiquarians' 
Museum ;  and  its  members  were  informed  that  they 
were  a  little  cracked,  while  Scotland  itself  was  to  be 
regarded  as  a  large  Yorkshire.  This  was  a  blunder. 
Flags  represent  great  thoughts,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  put  them  down  in  this  Malthusian,  or 
Benthamite,  or  utilitarian  way.  The  bunting 
nailed  to  the  mast  has  a  moral  and  a  money  value. 
The  latter  is  little ;  the  former  saves  a  ship  and 
wins  a  victory.  The  regimental  and  the  Queen's 
colours  are  not  worth  many  pounds ;  yet  many  men 
have  perished  in  their  defence.     We  are  not  all 
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strong-minded  men,  dad  in  the  dense  armour  of 
oosmopolitanism ;  but  the  majority  of  us  are  crea- 
tures of  weak  minds — fond  of  old  ballads,  learned  in 
old  feuds,  proud  of  narrow  nationalities,  and  must 
be  humoured  when  we  are  wanted.  Before  the 
Russian  war,  the  suppression  of  the  bonnet,  kilt, 
and  plaid,  was  wannly  recommended  in  London 
journals.  The  idea  is  never  mentioned  now.  Men 
are  wanted;  and  hundreds  who  never  wore  bonnet, 
kilt,  nor  pbud,  adopt  them  on  the  principle  that 
leads  an  Lishman  to  prefer  the  shamrock  to  any 
flower  of  the  field ;  and  we  admire  his  taste,  only 
because  it  evinces  a  strong  nationality — often  mis- 
directed in  his  own  case ;  for  very  good  feelings 
may  be  abused. 

We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  Scottish  Bights 
Association  for  taking  care  of  the  pine  apples  and 
the  strawberries  of  their  case ;  but  they  neglected 
everything  else.  Some  conversation  and  corres- 
pondence occurred  respecting  the  appointment  of  a 
Scottish  Secretary  of  State;  and  the  measure  appears 
very  reasonable.  The  Lord-Advocate  of  the  pre- 
sent year  is  a  most  accomplished  and  respectable 
lawyer,  evidently  not  in  haste  to  be  a  judge ;  yet 
he  j^  a  man  "  of  many  affairs,''  as  all  other  Lord 
Advocates  must  be  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  and 
he  cannot  attend  on  all  Scotch  business  with  pre- 
cision. We  are  not  prepared  to  name  a  better 
man  at  present,  and  therefore  we  quarrel  with  the 
Lord-Advocate  officially  but  not  personally.  No 
gentleman  could  discharge  all  the  duties  of  the 
office.  England  cannot  dispense  with  the  Home 
Secretary,  idthough  assisted  by  an  Attorney-General 
and  a  Solicitor-General.  The  Secretary  for  L-eland 
generally  represents  that  section  of  the  empire  in 
Parliament,  although  we  have  an  Lish  Attorney- 
General  in  the  Commons,  and  a  distressing  number 
of  Lish  barristers — all  very  clever  in  their  own 
business  of  speaking  by  the  clock  against  time. 
The  Home  Secretary  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
doing  all  the  work  of  the  three  kingdoms  by  a  pretty 
fiction ;  for  whenever  a  Scotch  bill  has  to  be  intro- 
duced, he  leaves  it  to  the  harassed  and  oppressed 
Lord-Advocate.  The  salary  of  this  new  official 
might  be  some  object ;  but  it  would  be  paid  by  sub- 
scription if  the  exchequer  cannot  afford  the  outlay ; 
and  the  people  would  still  save  very  considerably 
by  this  voluntary  taxation. 

The  centralisation  system  formed  another  and  a 
just  ground  of  complaint ;  for  the  consolidation  of 
offices  may  have  been  carried  rather  far  in  this 
country.  We  do  not  wish  public  business  to  be 
starved  down  to  the  level  of  incapables;  and  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  public  business  in  Scotland, 
notwithstanding  the  eastern  railways  and  the  forma- 
tion of  telegraphs,  may  be  better  and  more  cheaply 
performed  in  Edinbur|;h  than  elsewhere. 

The  grants  from  the  Exchequer  to  national 
objects  in  England  and  Lreland  cause  "innocent 
envy'*  to  nxany  persons  in  Scotland.  They  are  said 
to  be  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  revenue 
from  these  countries  than  the  votes  for  Scottish 
purposes.    The  expenditure  of  vast  sums  on  the 


Eoyal  residences  of  England  contrasts  unfavourably 
with  the  dilapidation  of  similar  edifices  in  Scotland. 
The  outlay  on  the  London  parks  is  gigantic,  when 
compared  with  the  economy  shown  around  Arthur's 
Seat — incomparably  the  finest  park  in  the  Queen's 
dominions.  The  local  poHce  of  the  Scotch  capital 
are  paid  by  the  citizens,  and  that  is  not  entirely 
the  case  either  in  Dublin  or  London.  Even  the 
comparative  state  of  the  Foor-Laws  is  injurious  to 
Scotland.  The  Government  have  yet  been  unable 
to  concede  the  means  of  forming  a  harbour  of  re- 
fuge on  the  northern  coasts,  and  all  our  ports  and 
shipping  are  defenceless.  These  allegations  form 
part  only  of  a  long  list  of  grievances ;  and  many  of 
them  are  exaggerated  by  parties  who  forget  that 
large  sums  of  pubHc  money  have  been  recently 
voted  for  Scotch  objects ;  and  that  neither  England 
nor  Lreland  is  a  greedy  or  selBsh  partner  in  pecu- 
niary affairs.  They  have  only  to  show^  a  clear 
balance  to  gain  a  correction  of  any  little  error  in 
accounting.  The  details  are  reasons  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Home-office  for  Scotch  business ;  but 
they  need  not  be  nursed  into  separate  examples  of 
oppression ;  under  which  the  country  is  tolerably 
prosperous. 

Scotland  contributes  undoubtedly  a  large  revenue 
for  which  no  direct  equivalent  is  afforded.  The 
capitalists  of  Scotland  do  not  directly  hold  Consols, 
but  the  Banking  and  Life  Assurance  Companies 
are  creditors  of  the  empire  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
and  through  them  the  Scotch  may  draw  a  fair  share 
of  the  national  dividends.  The  active  expenditure 
of  the  state  chiefly  occurs  in  England  and  Ireland. 
The  great  naval  depots  are  confined  to  England. 
The  Ifurger  proportion  of  military  payments  are  made 
in  Ireland.  The  official  payments  are  made  princi- 
pally in  England.  Erom  these  causes  a  large  part 
of  the  revenue  collected  in  Scotland  is  drawn  out 
of  the  country,  to  return  no  more  by  any  public 
channel.  Men  are  told  that  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire suffer  the  same  operation,  that  Lincolnshire 
and  Monmouthshire  are  exposed  to  the  same  drain- 
age; but  these  facts  are  inapplicable  until  we 
destroy  the  nationalities,  and  uproot  the  historj, 
poetry,  and  traditions  of  the  two  islands.  The 
legislation  of  the  three  kingdoms  is  distinct. 
Different  acts  are  passed  even  to  accomplish  the 
same  object  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  home 
empire.  The  union  of  the  three  kingdoms  has 
not  destroyed  their  individual  characteristics,  pe- 
culiarities, and  privileges.  We  desire  the  extension 
of  this  principle  to  the  colonies,  and  seeking  the 
increase  of  the  empire,  therefore  we  seek  the 
preservation  of  all  distinctions  that  are  compatible 
with  its  solidity  and  strength. 

The  local  grounds  are  not  however  so  important 
as  the  Imperial  reasons  for  an  alteration  of  our 
system.  During  peace,  the  Scotch  regiments  col- 
lected their  recruits  through  a  few  non-commissioned 
officers,  scattered  over  the  country ;  but  when  the 
nation  required  to  double  or  treble  the  ordinary 
strength  of  these  regiments,  a  recruiting  agency 
did  not  exists  and  delays  and  difficulties  occurred. 
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The  depots  of  the  regiments  were  in  England  or 
Ireland.  The  military  spirit  of  the  nation  was  not 
elicited  bj  the  pomp  of  war;  yet  if  the  depots  of 
all  the  25cotch  regiments  had  been  permanently 
stationed  in  their  own  coontry,  their  roll  would 
liaTo  been  doubled  in  one-half  of  the  time  already 
occupied  by  this  operation^  which  is  not  even  now 
complete.  A  small  sum  may  be  saved  during 
petee,  by  employing  the  depot  company  and  recruits 
of  the  Soottish  regiments  in  English  and  Irish 
cities;  but  the  money  is  dearly  earned,  and  the 
practice  should  be  abandoned  now  and  for  ever. 

The  marine  building,  engineering,  and  manu- 
fMitures  of  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow,  have  placed 
them  in  the  first  rank— some  way  in  the  van  of  other 
ports — for  quality  in  their  respective  departments 
of  sailing  ships  and  steam  vessels ;  while  the  Clyde 
is  A 1,  for  quality  and  quantity  both,  of  steamers. 
The  east  and  west  coasts  present  admirable  advan- 
tages for  one  or  more  naval  stations.     A  naval 
arsenal  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  above  Edinburgh, 
would  be  defended  more  easily  than  any  English 
depot,  from  Pembroke  to  Portsmouth  and  to  the 
Thames.     The  upper  banks  of  this  Frith  present 
all  the  natural  advantages  required  for  this  purpose. 
And  yet,  the  national  ship-building  business  is 
neither  submitted  to  competition,  nor  is  any  part  of  it 
removed  to  Scotland  or  IreUnd — although  it  might 
be  better  and  cheaper  done ;  while  the  Cove  of 
Cork  is  our  first  harbour  for  the  Atlantic  or  the 
Mediterranean — almost  equal  to  Lisbon.     We  are 
exposed  to  the  charge  of  supporting  local  interests 
by  these  statements;  but  must  Imperial  objects 
suffer  because  those  who  advocate  them  may  pos- 
sibly hear  that  they  are  tainted  with  local  pieju- 
dice?     The  more  general  distribution,  of  the  naval 
arsenals  and   shipbuilding   would  obtain  for   the 
people'a  service  a  greater  number  of  boys  and 
aesjDen  than  are  now  found  from  the  outports,  and 
wo«ld  secure  them  upon  better  terms  than  those 
BOW  paid,  in  an  exigency;   for  the  service  has 
faaious  advantages  not  often  realised  in  the  mer- 
cantHe  marine.     After  including  the  risk  of  battle, 
it  is  las  hasardous ;  for  the  ships  are  better  found, 
nd  the  men  have  better  clothes,  food,  lodging, 
and  medical  attendance  than  upon  the  average  of 
Borcaatile  ships ;  while,  if  the  discipline  of  some 
naval  ofiicers  be  severe,  that  of  mercantile  officers 
ii  ako  often  severe,  and  a  little  over  on  the  wrong 
aide. 

These  local  movements  must  not  always  be  con- 
&dered  as  narrow-minded  grumblings  after  a  share 
ai  fat  things.  They  may  be  based  upon  the  opinion 
that  oar  general  business  is  more  cosUy  because  it 
li  centralised,  than  it  would  be  if  it  were  more 
gBcenlly  diffused ;  while  the  same  choice  of  men 
^  not  practicable  in  one  locality  that  could  be 
pocored  in  all  the  kingdoms  three.  This  opinion 
«  natural  We  believe  it  is  sound ;  for  it  is  sup- 
yortcd  by  facts  that  cannot  be  controverted.  The 
S^Mt^r  arsenals  will  a  ays  exist  in  England  from 
f  ^wiaty  of  eaasis;  but  are  they  not  numopolised 
»  9mm  qoMtieat  from  those  local  prejudices  which 


are  said  to  be  the  cause  of  all  the  clamour  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  respecting  equal  justice,  and  similar 
terms?  Local  objects  may  as  readily  actuate 
those  who  receive  as  those  who  want ;  while  we 
believe  that  a  sincere  regard  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  empire  will  thoroughly  meet  every  reasonable 
demand  that  the  most  intense  local  ambition  can 
advance,  and  all  that  is  unreasonable  will  sink 
under  discussion  like  stones  in  the  ocean. 

The  Scottish  Bights  Association  endeavoured 
to  live  on  these  matters,  and  overlooked  more 
important  subjects.  Scotland  suffers  from  political 
disabilities,  which  should  be  removed.  As  advo- 
cates of  an  extended  and  rectified  suffrage,  we 
want  a  new  reform  bill  for  England — and  probably, 
also,  for  Ireland.  As  supporters  of  equal  repre- 
sentation, we  have  the  same  want  in  reference  to 
both  countries.  But  Scotland  has  a  more  powerful 
claim  than  either  of  them,  because  her  representation 
is  in  arrear.  The  electors  are  qualified  by  a  fifty 
pound  occupancy  in  county  constituencies,  a  ten 
pound  occupancy  in  burghs,  and  a  proprietary  value 
of  ten  pounds  annually  in  counties  or  burghs.  The 
occupiers  of  premises  renting  for  ten  pounds  yearly 
in  the  numerous  small  towns  and  villages  that  are 
thrown  into  county  constituencies  average  more 
intelligence,  moral  respectability,  and  wealth,  than 
the  ten  pound  occupiers  of  parliamentary  burghs ; 
because  property  in  their  localities  is  of  less  pecu- 
niary value  than  in  large  towns,  and  a  smaller  pro- 
po^on  of  a  man's  profits  or  wages  is  expended 
upon  his  dwelling,  or  his  shop  or  warehouse.  This 
circumstance  is  so  well  known  that  it  was  over- 
looked only  to  conciliate  the  landed  interest,  who 
considered  the  feuars  and  inhabitants  of  towns  and 
villages  in  the  light  of  natural  political  enemies. 
The  great  landowners  find  these  men  nearly  as  they 
make  them ;  for  in  all  non-essential  points  the  in- 
fluence of  a  useful  kndowner  is  paramount  in  his 
district ;  and  a  useful  man  will  be  also  a  sensible 
man,  who  will  concede  the  right  of  private  opinion 
claimed  by  himself,  for  himself,  to  all  his  neighbours. 
The  feuds  of  oUsses  are  disappearing.  The  ex- 
ertions of  many  men,  influential  in  land,  to  improve 
the  intellectual  and  moral  welfare  of  the  community, 
are  superior  to  any  exclusive  privileges,  in  protect- 
ing their  prestige  among  the  people,  England  and 
So^tland,  however,  eiyoy  this  grievance  of  which  we 
complain  in  common ;  and  therefore  Mr,  Lodce 
King's  bill  may  pass  in  the  next  session,  and  make 
in  the  ten  pound  tenantry  of  counties  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  constituencies. 

An  indirect  reason  exists  in  Scothmd  for  this 
reform,  from  the  activity  displayed  in  uprooting 
the  small  tenantry  of  many  counties.  The  doom 
of  the  Highlands  has  become  epidemical,  and  ad- 
vances rapidly  to  meet  the  practice  of  the  Lothians. 
In  the  north-eastern  counties  the  coalition  of  farms 
is  popular  with  many  factors  and  owners.  After 
all  the  agricultural  ar^ruments  on  the  topic,  and  all 
the  lectures  and  treatises  on  high  farming,  we  do 
not  believe  yet  thai  very  large  farms  produce  a 
greater  return  of  food  than  those  that  are  cultivated 
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bj  families  with  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  ser- 
Ta^ts.  We  scarcely  think  that  large  food  manu- 
factories are  managed  with  greater  assiduitj  and 
care  than  more  limited  occupancies ;  and  the  appli- 
cation of  capital  to  the  soil  has  a  limit  easily 
approached.  The  small  farmers,  we  fear,  are  not 
extirpated  from  economical  reasons  only,  but  be- 
cause a  landowner  with  one  thousand  tenants, 
paying  each  forty-five  pounds  annually,  would  not 
hare  a  single  Toter  amongst  them.  By  good 
management  he  might  have  nine  hundred  electors 
upon  the  same  land,  and  become  an  influential  man 
at  county  meetings.  This  suspicion  is  not  verified 
by  the  combination  of  two  or  more  farms  paying 
a  rental  of  over  fifty  pounds  each,  into  one — but 
that  arrangement  occurs  less  frequently  than  the 
expulsion  of  industrious  labourers,  whose  toil  made 
out  of  heath  the  land  on  which  they  lived. 

Two  principles  may  be,  and  one  of  the  two 
always  is,  applied  to  agriculture ;  which  may  be  con- 
ducted with  the  view  of  supporting  the  largest 
possible  population,  or  of  selling  off  the  land  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  produce.  The  latter 
plcm  may  consist  with  a  smaller  return  of  food  than 
the  former ;  because  it  measures  returns  by  their 
bulk,  after  feeding  all  the  persons  necessary  to  pro- 
cure them.  The  former  scheme  may  consist  with 
an  occasional  dearth  of  food ;  but  the  latter  ensures 
a  perpetual  famine  of  men.  Bell's  reaping  machine 
cannot  be  employed  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
in  danger.  A  county  crowded  with  sheep  is  a 
burdensome  and  helpless  district.  If  we  persii^  in 
manufacturing  food  on  a  large  scale,  the  more  in- 
dustrious and  skilful  farm  labourers,  seeing  no 
means  of  rising  in  the  world  at  home,  will  emigrate, 
and  leave  our  land  to  its  machines  and  less  capable 
men,  who,  if  not  content  with  their  level,  want 
energy  to  surmount  the  obstacles  at  its  edge. 
The  extension  of  electoral  rights  to  ten  pound 
house  or  shopholders  in  counties  would  be  an  act 
of  simple  justice,  and  to  farmers  of  ten  pounds  an 
act  of  wise  policy. 

The  Irish  franchise  is  much  wider  than  the 
Scotch,  and  the  Ifinglish  is  diluted  greatly  by  the 
forty  shilling  freeholders,  who  now  form  a  numer- 
ous section  of  many  county  constituencies.  The 
great  extension  of  their  number  in  recent  years  has 
been  effected  partly  for  political  objects.  Many  of 
the  English  investments  within  ten  years  were 
denounoed  broadly  by  one  party  as  unconstitutional ; 
and  many  were  unprofitable.  The  party  who  were, 
however,  so  tremulous  for  the  constitution,  thought 
better  of  the  matter,  and  literally  foUowed  their 
rivals  into  the  fields,  and  cut  them  up  in  self-pro- 
tection. The  Conservative  Land  Society  makes 
more  rapid  progress,  we  believe,  than  its  senior 
neighbour,  the  National  Reform;  and  both  are 
accomplishing  a  greater  social  than  political  object. 
The  avowedly  political  land  societies  have  also, 
probably,  less  business  than  the  aggregate  of  in- 
vesting companies,  formed  with  no  object  except 
to  confer  on  small  capitalists  an  interest  in  the 
soil.    We  can  see  no  reason  against  transforming 


parts  of  the  soil  into  a  people's  saving-bank.  If 
the  landed  interest  of  our  islands  have  ever  been 
beaten  in  anything  calculated  to  serve  them,  they 
must  ascribe  the  defeat  to  their  numerical  weakness. 
Tenants-at-wiil,  and  labourers  without  hope,  feel 
uncommonly  small  interest  in  the  material  on  which 
they  toil.  The  yeomanry  of  the  country  were 
gradually  bought  up,  and  the  entailing  system  pro- 
vided tlmt  great  estates  should  never  be  sold  down. 
The  application  of  the  forty-shillbg  freehold,  politi- 
cally, will  not  prevent  the  forties  from  being  oon- 
verted  into  sixties,  hundreds,  or  thousands ;  and 
we  can  see  no  obstacle  in  England  to  the  purchase 
of  small  estates  by  one  or  two  hundred  men  who 
have  saved  a  little  money,  and  who  prefer  the  most 
solid  investment. 

The  Scottish  Rights  Association,  if  they  would 
discharge  their  duty,  and  seek  power  and  popu- 
larity, should  deal  with  this  subject.  The  want  of 
this  forty-shilling  freehold  is  more  important  than 
anything  associated  with  the  lion,  or  even  with  the 
unicorn.  It  is  a  substantial,  and  not  a  symbolic 
grievance.  We  sympathise  with  the  heraldic  claims ; 
but  in  comparison  with  the  political,  they  rank  no 
higher  than  the  restoration  of  an  old  palace  when 
contrasted  with  the  sanatory  reform  of  a  great 
town.  This  "  Rights"  Association  may  be  com- 
posed of  all  political  parties  in  the  state ;  but  none 
of  them  will  say  that  the  Scotch  population  may 
not  be  entrusted  with  privileges  conceded  to  thek 
English  friends.  They  are  entitled  to  plead  equality, 
and  anything  more  is  bad  taste — anything  less 
is  scant  justice ;  and  as  all  parties  combine  to  carry 
out  the  forty- shilling  system  in  England,  none  of 
them  can  consistently,  from  political  causes,  oppose 
its  extension  in  Scotland.  We  suggest  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association  the  road  to  popularity  and 
power.  This  inequality  is  obvious.  Its  injustice 
is  undeniable.  Its  removal  is  a  matter  of  riglit, 
every  way  worthy  of  the  association  to  secure.  If 
the  Scottish  Rights'  friends  will  not  throw  their 
hearts  and  purses  into  the  business,  they  should 
stand  aside  and  leave  a  dear  way  to  sterner  and 
wiser  patriots ;  but  with  the  grievance  before  them 
— a  really  good  grievance,  and  considerable— we 
may  reckon  upon  their  shoulders  at  the  wheel  until 
the  Scottish  franchise  be  lifted  out  of  this  deep  rut. 
Justice  to  Scotland,  in  this  particular,  will  find  a 
host  of  warm  friends  in  England. 

We  are  not  certain  that  the  next  job  whioh  we 
propose  to  the  Scottish  Rights  confederates,  will 
meet  equal  favour  from  their  southern  contem- 
poraries. The  share  of  Scotland  in  the  Upper 
House  is  very  small ;  but  as  many  Scotch  noblemen 
sit  as  British  peers,  it  may  be  better  to  say  little 
on  a  subject  which  is  chiefly  interesting  to  the 
unfortunate  peers  of  Scotland  who  are  neither 
British  nor  elected,  and  seem  to  occupy  the  for- 
lorn state  of  outlaws,  except  for  two  or  three  days 
at  intervals  of  three  or  four  years. 

The  Scotch  representation  in  the  Commons  is 
more  important,  and  still  more  out  of  joint  thaa 
the  similar  businesa  of  the  Upper  House.     l%e 
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popnlaiion  of  Scotland  is  perhaps  three  millions 
nov,  or  scarcely  one- half  of  Ireland — probably, 
rattier  under  one-sixth  of  England  and  Wales. 
These  proportions  may,  howerer,  be  employed  for 
oar  practical  purpose — to  economise  the  printer's 
figures,  and  our  own  statistics.  The  number  of 
members  in  the  Commons  is  658,  of  whom  Scot- 
land sends  52,  and  England  500.  The  relative 
numbers  would  be  correct  if  England  and  Wales 
contained  thirty  millions,  or  Scotland  only  eighteen 
liundred  thousand ;  but  as  neither  of  these  supposi- 
tions is  tme,  the  representation  is  so  far  fictitious. 
A  new  reform  bill  should  increase  the  Scotch 
members  to  83,  or  reduce  the  English  to  313.  We 
dislike  the  idea  of  reduction ;  and  yet,  after  ex- 
pending millions  unutterable,  with  patience  befitting 
sober  men,  we  have  no  house  for  the  Commons 
capable  of  containing  all  the  members;  and  an 
increase  of  their  number  would  necessitate  the 
migration  of  the  legblature  eastward  to  Exeter 
Hall,  or  some  simihir  place.  Mr.  Barry  has 
designed — not  a  hall  wherein  the  Commons  may 
assemble,  but  a  satire  upon  their  habits  of  busi- 
ness, which  consist,  on  the  part  of  fifty  per  cent,  of 
our  dective  knowledge  and  sagacity,  in  its  utter 
negket.  The  house  is  too  small  on  two  or  three 
ereninga  of  each  session,  and  on  all  the  others  it 
baa  unoccupied  sittings.  He  may  allege,  therefore, 
tiiat  the  chamber  is  equal  to  the  average  attend- 
ance ;  but  the  excuse  may  be  architectural,  while 
it  is  illogical.  If  the  members  are  not  in  their 
places,  they  should  b»  in  these  places  during  their 
business  hours,  and  they  should  have  seats  to  be 
npon.  One  man  cannot  plead  another  person's 
blander  as  an  excuse  for  his  error.  '*  England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  no  doubt ;  but 
here,  because  three  hundred  representatives  have 
hitherto  habitually  neglected  their  duty,  one  archi- 
tect renders  its  performance  by  them  imposubl^  for 
the  future.  Very  probably  the  professional  gentle- 
man at  whom  so  many  jibes  and  sneers  have  been 
flong,  respecting  the  grand  pile  of  buildings  at 
Westminster,  has  an  excellent  reason,  tied  up  in 
red-tape,  for  every  hole  and  comer,  niche  and 
tarret,  carving  and  gildbg  in  the  panels,  which,  in 
the  meantime,  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  the 
paUie  service  to  produce.  That  public  service  is 
perpetually  in  the  way  of  any  effort  for  its  own 
improvement  or  reform.  But  as  the  nation  has 
paid  so  magnificently  for  an  edifice  to  be  seeu,  per- 
haps fifty  thousand  pounds  could  be  afforded  for 
•  house  to  be  used ;  and  the  "  addititional  number" 
difficulty  might  be  got  over  in  that  way. 

We  remember  that  London,  with  its  population 
witbm  half  a  million  of  the  whole  of  Scotland,  is 
still  worse  represented ;  but  scandals  cure  not  each 


other  by  contrast.  Scotland  is  not  better  because 
London  has  worse  than  even  its  own  starvation 
fare.  The  north  gains  nothing  by  the  wants  of  the 
metropolis.  And  while  the  metropolitan  represen- 
tation needs  enlargement,  yet  all  the  members  of 
Parliament  dwell  there  for  six  months  in  each  year, 
while  one-half  of  the  Commons  and  three-fourths 
of  the  Peers  are  permanent  householders.  The 
local  interests  of  London  are  not  likely,  therefore, 
to  suffer  neglect;  yet  we  not  only  admit,  but 
specifically  assert,  its  claim  for  enlarged  repre- 
sentation. 

Cases  less  flagrant  than  that  of  London  could 
be  found  in  EngUnd,  and  none  more  so  anywhere ; 
but  three-fourths  of  the  English  people  feel  that 
the  anomalies  of  the  representation  are  not  main- 
tained for  their  benefit,  or  out  of  consideration  to 
their  infiuence.  In  1832,  the  British  public  were 
eager  for  the  bill  They  were  wound  up  to  a  state 
of  political  intoxication,  and  they  could  not,  or 
would  not,  see  the  clever  contrivances  whereby 
rotten  boroughs,  subservient  to  certain  interests, 
were  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  privileges  to 
which  they  had  no  right — not  for  the  good  of  their 
citizens,  but  of  the  proprietor;  who,  having  always 
a  given  number  of  leases  nearly  run  out,  and 
influences  equally  urgent,  returns  the  member,  or 
the  couple,  out  of  his  own  household,  for  these  family 
seats. 

We  have  placed  hard,  plain  work  before  the 
members  of  this  Scottish  Eights  Association  — 
good  solid  fare  and  substantial,  which  they  may 
take,  survive,  and  even  thrive  upon,  without  over- 
looking the  unicorn,  or  even  the  red  lion,  at  con- 
veuient  seasons ;  but  if  they  will  attempt  to  live 
upon  the  bride's-cake  and  confectionary  of  agita- 
tion, they  will  pass  away  in  their  confederate  and 
official  capacity,  as  they  have  been  passing  for  some 
time,  from  any  place  in  the  world's  recollection. 

These  statements  respecting  a  local  application 
for  reform — limited  in  its  character  and  purpose- 
interfere  in  no  manner  with  the  necessity  for  a  more 
general  measure.  If  we  are  to  have  peace  in  the 
East  of  Europe,  the  time  has  come  for  arranging 
this  subject.  If  we  are  to  have  war,  still  the  time 
has  come  to  infuse  more  spirit  and  vigour  into  our 
institutions  than  the  family  parties  display.  In 
either  case,  the  duty  is  urgent  of  giving  the  Im- 
perial interests  to  the  care  of  new  men,  or  of 
phicing  a  number  of  new  men  in  a  position  to  spur 
the  old-— of  bringing  the  Commons  more  into 
harmony  and  sympathy  with  the  stem  spirit  and 
strong  will  of  the  people  than  its  thorough 
slavery  to  the  stereotyped  leaden  and  '*  Upper 
Ten  Thousands"  of  the  period  has  exhibited  during 
the  last  two  yeara. 
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SECOND  NOTICE. 


Tbb  hbtory  of  Englftnd  is  not  a  no?el  theme. 
Some  acquaintaDce  has  been  formed  with  its  details 
by  the  majority  of  reading  people:  and  they 
are  all  intimately  conversant  with  its  leading 
features.  Mr.  Macaulay,  therefore,  committed 
his  literary  fame  and  fortune  to  a  dangerous  cast. 
The  subject  had  none  of  those  charms  that  a  new 
topic  contains.  Mr.  Hallam,  in  selecting  the 
middle  ages  for  his  inquiries,  had  taken  a  period 
more  likely  to  interest  a  community  who  are 
striving  to  become  medieeval  in  their  libraries  and 
their  tastes.  Mr.  Frescott  had  appropriated 
Mexico  and  Feru — the  lands  of  mystery,  and,  to 
some  extent,  of  romance.  Mr.  Tytler  had  written 
a  history  of  Scotland  ;  but  it  might  have  been,  and 
was  supposed  by  many,  to  be  a  tissue  of  narratives 
of  rebellions,  and  tales  of  bloody  feuds,  leading  to 
battles  of  revenge  and  vengeance.  The  sober  and 
staid  burghers  and  yeomen  of  England  could  not  be 
chargeable  with  rancour  and  ruthlessness  like  the 
fiery  Scotch.  Men  are  strangely  forgetful  of  their 
history,  or  they  must  have  remembered  that  the 
contests  of  the  republic  and  the  revolution  almost 
rivalled  the  war  of  the  Roses  in  vehemence.  Mr. 
Warburton  had,  however,  seized  upon  the  most 
attractive  character  among  the  royalists,  and,  sketch- 
ing it,  had  brought  others  on  his  canvass  in  one 
group.  Mr.  Carlyle  had  vindicated,  with  some 
taint  of  hero-worship  and  its  zeal,  the  fame  and 
purity  of  the  master  of  the  republic,  whose  great 
name  stands  clearer  and  fuller  out  in  our  history 
than  any  of  our  king-bom  rulers.  A  history  of 
England  was  indeed  required,  according  to  Lord 
John  Russell,  after  the  first  and  second  volumes  of 
Macaulay*s  work  appeared.  A  history  of  England, 
in  his  lordship's  opinion,  will  be^doubtless  wanted 
after  the  ninth  and  tenth  volumes  of  this  work  have 
been  published-^if  he  should  survive  to  that  time; 
but,  notwithstanding  his  view  of  this  matter,  the 
author  of  an  English  history  on  an  e^ensive  scale, 
must  have  felt  much  confidence  in  his  own  power 
and  research  if  he  expected  to  achieve  a  great  and 
rapid  sale.  Mr.  Macaulay  has  been  eminently 
successful  in  these  respects.  His  work  is  the  most 
popular  book  of  this,  or  of  many  seasons,  in  or 
out  of  the  Row.  A  similar  demand  has  not 
occurred,  so  far  as  we  can  recollect,  for  any  work 
of  the  same  magnitude  and  price.  The  attractions 
of  the  volumes  consist  in  the  beauty  of  the  style, 
the  care  and  impartiality  displayed  in  the  "judg- 
ments "  passed  on  characters  and  events.  We  do 
not  observe  that  many  old  documents  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  historian.  His  work  is 
framed  nearly  altogether  upon  papers,  or  works 
already  known  and  published.  His  evidence  is 
collated  skilfully,  and  the  statemenU  of  the  text 


are  supported  by  abundant  references;  but  the 
latter  are  almost  invariably  to  sources  of  informa- 
tion open  to  all  those  persons  who  have  time  to 
investigate  them. 

On  several  curious  points  of  historical  inquiry 
we  do  not  think  that  the  author  has  found  the 
proper  solution.  Thus,  after  narrating  the  bloody 
contests  bttween  the  armies  of  James  and  William 
at  Killiecrankie  in  Scotland  and  Newton  Butler  in 
L-eland — battles  not  dissimilar  in  their  character- 
istics, for  in  both  a  regular  army  was  defeated 
rapidly  by  forces  not  improved  b  ilitary  discipline 
— he  notices  the  difference  bet  <  en  the  Irish  and 
the  Scotch  in  their  references  to  these  events. 

The  battle  of  Killiecrankie  is  narrated  by  all 
classes  of  Scotchmen  without  any  ill-feeling,  while 
Newton  Butler  is  still  remembered  with  exultation 
by  one  class,  and  with  rancour  by  a  more  numerous 
body,  in  Ireland.  The  difference  need  not  be 
ascribed  to  national  peculiarities ;  except  the  one 
grand  distinction  that  religion  has  long  marshalled 
the  Irish  into  two  great  classes ;  while  of  the  clans- 
men who  fought  for  James  in  Scotland,  many  even 
then  were  not  Roman  Catholics,  and  their  descend- 
ants, with  few  exceptions,  became  rigid  Fresbytcrians. 
The  Highhmds  are  now  probably  the  more  Fresby- 
terian  district  of  Scotland,  and  the  political  differ- 
ences of  the  seventeenth  an9  eighteenth  centuries 
are  forgotten.  The  situation  of  parties  has  not 
been  changed  by  the  same  great  process  in  Ireland, 
and  therefore  the  old  hatreds,  although  gradually 
mellowed  by  time,  have  never  been  entirely  subdued. 

The  rising  of  many  Highland  clans  in  favour 
of  the  Stuarts  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  is  considered  usually  by  English  historians 
as  a  general  rebellion  of  the  Scotch  in  the  northern 
and  western  counties.  Mr.  Macaulay's  third 
volume  will  correct  an  impression  which  existed 
only  among  the  more  numerous  class  of  readers 
whose  engagements  had  never  led  them  to  study 
the  subject.  We  also  believe  that  it  will  leave  an 
equally  erroneous  idea,  although  of  a  different  kind. 
Mr.  Macaulay  is  apparently  prejudiced  agamst  his 
ancestry,  for  he  is  descended  from  the  Celts.  The 
grandfather  of  the  historian  was,  we  believe,  an 
Argyleshire  Celt,  and  the  family  name  tells  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  family  history.  He  ascribes 
the  origin  of  these  civil  wars  to  the  antipathies  of 
the  clans  wRo  were  always  fighting  or  stealing.  At 
a  remote  age,  the  ancestry  of  the  Highland  clans 
had  been  pressed  into  the  mountains  by  successive 
waves  of  population  impelled  to  our  islands.  They 
were  therefore  taught  to  regard  the  Lowlands  as  a 
fair  field  of  spoil.  They  by  no  means  deemed 
themselves  robbers  in  any  im  n  ral  meaning  attached 
to  the  phrase.     An  able  and  sagacious  monaroh 
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often  rallied  their  cMefs  aronnd  his  banner.  Tfaej 
probablj  acknowledged  the  sceptre  of  Maloohn 
Caenmore ;  and  they  certainly  followed  the  standard 
of  Robert  Brace;  yet  they  were  not  entirely  recon- 
ciled to  this  subjection  until  a  recent  period,  and 
they  fought  the  great  battle  of  Harlaw  a  century 
after  Bimnockbnra.  But  they  are  misrepresented 
by  those  who  make  fighting  and  stealiDg  the  ex- 
ehisiTe  objects  of  their  lives.  Their  forays  i^to 
the  Lowlands  produced  a  very  small  portion 
of  their  means  of  living.  They  always  reared 
huge  quantities  of  cattle,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
they  must  have  raised  considerable  crd^  of  com. 
The  Earls  of  Mar  had  no  wealth  that  they  did  not 
draw  from  their  estates  around  the  soiirces  of  Dee; 
and  yet  the  person  who  held  that  title  during  the 
re^  of  James  YL  (1st  of  England),  was  perhaps 
the  richest  nobleman  of  Scotland.  The  Argyle 
family  never  possessed  estates  out  of  the  Highlands ; 
and  yet,  several  Marquises  of  that  house  enjoyed 
influence  in  the  Scotch  and  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment that  could  not  have  been  secured  by  individuals 
who  were  only  considerable  freebooters.  The  Earls 
of  Sutherland,  like  the  Campbells  in  the  west,  were 
hereditary  Whigs  in  politics,  and  in  private  life  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find  in  any  nation  more 
respectable  men.  The  forays  of  the  Highland 
borders  were  not  less  honest  than  the  Southern 
border  raids ;  and  it  would  be  erroneous  to  say  that 
they  were  more  consistent  with  morality  than  the 
doings  of  the  Howards  and  the  Scotts« 

With  distorted  and  extravagant  opinions  respect- 
ing the  state  of  society  in  the  northern  and  western 
shires  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Macaulay  naturally  assigns 
the  rebellions  against  the  Orange  and  Branswick 
dynasties  to  civil  strife  among  the  chieftains,  and 
not  to  affection  for  the  Stuart  family.  This  ex- 
planation cannot  be  applicable  to  the  rebellions  of 
1715  and  1745,  which  displayed  an  enthusiastic 
and  romantic  attachment  to  the  exiled  racd  of 
kings.  It  is  probably  no  more  applicable  to  the 
movements  of  the  preceding  century  in  favour  of 
James  U.  of  England  and  Vllth  of  Scotland.  Bat 
the  Highland  chiefs,  like  the  Lowland  gentlemen, 
never  were  united  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts.  In 
the  revolt  that  led  to  the  death  of  Claverhouse,  he 
was  opposed  by  the  Campbells  in  th»  west,  by  the 
Grants  of  the  north — ^who  were  almost  equally  for- 
midable— by  the  Macphersons,  and  by  nearly  all 
the  various  families  of  the  Clan  Chattan.  The 
rebellion  is  indeed  described  by  Mr.  Macaulay  as  a 
rising  of  the  Camerons  and  the  Macdonalds  against 
the  Campbells.  It  seems  to  have  been  then,  as  in 
1715,  when  Argyle  defeated  Mar,  a  contest 
between  Whig  and  Tory.  The  officer  whose  raw 
levies  deserted  him  at  OHecrankie,  because  they 
oould  not  fbi  their  bayonets  in  time  to  meet  thQ 
npid  Highland  charge,  was  Mackay,  a  celebrated 
Poritan,  a  brave  and  a  good  soldier,  who  faithfully 
served  William  to  his  death.  He  also  belonged  to 
a  iiortbera  famOy,  and,  like  the  historian  hunself, 
and  piobaMy  one-half  of  the  present  Scotch  nation, 
WIS  of  Cehie  origin. 


Mr.  Macaulay  asserts^  that  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  the  Highlands  and  their 
population  were  alike  objects  of  contempt  or  hatred 
to  their  southern  neighbours ;  and  he  quotes  the 
fierce  Puritan  Colonel  Clelland,  of  the  Cameronians, 
and  some  less  trustworthy  authorities,  in  evidence. 
We  do  not  believe  quite  in  this  repreeentation.  The 
influence  of  the  Argyles  at  and  before  this 
period  in  Scottish  politics,  is  well  known ;  but  it 
was  not  greater  than  that  of  the  Erskines,  and  was 
shared  by  many  other  families ;  ^hile  in  all  the 
great  contests  between  the  English  and  Scotch 
crowns,  the  northern  and  western  populations  bore 
a  full  share  of  their  hardships  and  sacrifices.  Inter- 
communication was  then  a  tedious  and  weaiy 
process ;  yet  keeping  that  fact  in  view,  and  the 
difference  of  language  in  some  districts,  we  are 
compelled  to  believe  that  the  different  races  in 
Scotland  lived  even  then  quite  as  harmoniously  as 
their  neighbours,  either  in  England  or  in  Ireland. 
That  fact  might  not  make  much,  perhaps,  to  the 
credit  of  their  amity;  but  they  were,  fbr  the  age, 
not  uncommonly  quarrelsome. 

After  the  rebellions  were  suppressed,  Mr. 
Macaulay  considers  that  a  strong  sympathy  arose 
for  Highland  costume  and  sceneiy.  The  latter 
speaks  for  itself ;  and  with  a  railway  ranning  up 
to  Rob  Roy's  Loch,  or  to  one  of  them,  most 
people  judge  of  it  for  themselves.  The  costume  is 
not  one  that  the  general  public  are  sufficiently 
sympathising  to  adopt.  The  historian  considers 
that  George  TV.  rather  exhibited  bad  taste  in 
ordering  a  bonnet,  plaid,  and  kilt,  when  he  visited 
Edinburgh — for  Mr.  Macaulay's  electors  do  not 
wear  all  these  articles  in  life's  ordinary  business. 
The  King  meant  to  be  complimeiitary,  and  in  that 
science  he  rarely  failed.  The  kilt  is  not  now  in 
common  use  by  five  thousand  men  in  all  Scotland, 
out  of  those  regiments  who  retain  it;  but  the 
garment  in  old  times  was  worn  by  the  ancestors  of 
the  member  for  Edinburgh,  and  by  those  also  of 
Mr.  Timmins,  his  grocer  in  Piccadilly,  and  those  of 
Mr.  Short,  his  tailor  elsewhere ;  and  by  everybody's 
progenitors  in  the  British  Isles.  This  part  of  the 
garb  of  old  Gael  is  not  exclusively,  or  even  parti- 
cularly, Celtic.  The  long,  great  gray  coats  of  the 
Irish  might  as  well  be  referred  to  that  race.  The 
kilt  is  not  used  in  Connaught  or  in  Wales ;  and  it 
has  been  preserved  as  a  fancy  dress  in  Scotland, 
because  many  old  customs  are  retained  longer  by 
the  Scotch  than  by  their  neighbours.  It  was 
originally  rather  larger  than  the  measurement  fol- 
lowed in  regimental  practice.  The  border  of  the 
kilt  overhipped  the  garter  of  the  stocking.  Perhaps 
it  was  not  then  so  liable  as  now  to  the  charges  of 
inclemency  and  indeceny  brought  against  it  in  a 
celebrated  London  journal  before  the  war.  The 
writer,  of  course,  had  never  worn  a  kilt»  or  he 
might  have  known  that  the  inclemency  of  the  dress 
depends  in  some  measure  upon  the  warmth  or 
weight  of  the  plaid.  As  to  the  indecency,  it  mi^t 
hurt  his  feelings,  delicate  as  they  must  be,  to  hear 
that  those  few  and  quiet  persons  who  really  still 
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iise  it  as  a  common  gannent  ia  oi?il  life — and  their 
number  is  not  difficult  to  reckon — are  circumspect 
in  their  morals,  and  dislike  the  lower  garment  in 
which  he  b  encased  for  precisely  the  same  objection 
that  he  entertains  to  their  covering.    They  merely 
call  the  majority  of  mankind  ''  msde  bloomers  " — 
that's  all  their  charge.     Since  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  we  have  seen  few  objections  to  the  kilt 
as  a  military  dress.     The  kilted  regiments  obtain 
recruits  more  quickly  in  Scotland  thtui  other  Scotch 
regiments  who  are  privileged  to  wear  "trews/* 
excepting,  probably,  the    Guards,    who    fill   up 
rapidly.     These  recruits  are  not  Highlanders  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.     The  kilted 
regiments  never  were  composed  exclusively — or, 
some  of  them,  even  to  a  great  extent — of  High- 
landers.    The  92nd  Regiment,  for  example,  who 
were  cut  down  fearfully,  but  who  won  to  their 
figures  imperishable  renown  at  Waterloo,  were 
from  the  north-eastern  counties  of  Scotland,  ohiefiy 
Aberdeenshire^ — Highland  enough,  geographically, 
in  the  western  districts,  but  of  the  population  one 
in  fifty  do  not  speak  Gaelic.     In  the  present  war 
the  42nd  has  been  chiefly  recruited  from  Stirling 
and  Ferthshires,  the  79th  and  the  92nd  still  from 
the  eastefii  counties,  the  93rd  from  the  northern, 
and  all  the  strictly  Scotch  regiments,  with  or  with- 
out kilts,  from  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Eenfrewshire, 
and  districts  that  are  not  particularly  connected 
with  the  Celtic  races;  for  they  are  distributed  over 
the  whole  of  Scotland.      The  rude  persecutions 
from  factors  and  proprietors  afraid  of  poor-rates, 
and  anxious  for  desolation  in  the  glens,  and  sheep 
in  the  straths,  and  deer  on  the  mountains,  have 
driven  many  families  out  of  the  Celtic  counties  to 
the  colonies,  and  also  to  the  Scotch  towns,  and  to 
manufacturing  pursuits.     These  evil  deeds  have, 
probably,  amalgamated  the  different  races  of  the 
Soottbh  people  more  rapidly  than  this  fusion  would 
have  occurred  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society ; 
but  they  should  be  closed  now.     The  Highland 
counties  and  the  islands  are  held  by  a  proprietary 
often  impoverished,  and  not  exactly  masters  of  the 
land  which  they  nominally  retain.   An  Encumbered 
Estates  Act  would,  probably,  relieve  the  land,  and 
introduce  capital  into  those  districts  that  have  been 
ruthlessly  wasted  in  very  recent  times ;  although 
the  religion  of  the  Scotch  Highlander  arrested  his 
arm,  and  bowed  his  head  under  wrongs  that  in 
other  lands  might  have  wakened  a  red  revenge. 
The  only  fires  that  have  burned  on  account  of  these 
clearances  were  lighted  by  the  torches  of  those  who 
should  have  assisted  the  population  around  them, 
but  who  employed  all  ''  legal"  means  to  disperse 
them  over  the  world.     These  questions  have,  how- 
ever, little  connexion  with  kilts — according,  at  least, 
to  our  opinion,  that  this  garment  is  not  exclusively 
Celtic,  although  it  has  become,  like  several  other 
old-fashioned  matters,  associated  with  Scotland. 

The  fourth  volume  opens  with  the  triumphal 
entrance  of  William  into  the  Hague,  on  his  first 
return  from  England  in  the  winter  of  1691,. as  the 
chief  of  the  great  confederacy  formed  against  Louis 


of  France.     The  histoiiau  states  that  the  Kiig 
acted  invariably  as  his  own  Foreign  Secretary.  He 
excelled  in  diplomacy,  as  may  be  easily  assumed 
from  the  fact  that,  although  a  rigid  Protestant,  a 
Puritan  or  a  Presbyterian,  whose  life  was  con< 
sistent  with  his  teligious  profession,  yet  he  brought 
the  Eomauist  Princes  of  Germany,  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  even  the  Pope  himself,  into  combination 
against   "the  grand  Bourbon."     William  was  a 
cold  and  frigid  man  in  England,  for  he  lived  among 
Jacobins;  he  could  not  fiuently  speak  our  hmguage ; 
and  he  cou&d  not  fully  trust  many  of  those  politicians 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded ;  but  his  heart  was 
relieved  of  its  weight  when  he  reached  Holland 
through  a  barrier  of  ice,  after  passing  a  wintry 
night  in  an  open  skiff,  in  which  he  had  attempted  to 
land.    The  influence  of  his  native  country  upon  the 
King  of  England  indicates  a  heart  susceptible  to 
the  better  class  of  feelings  in  a  very  large  degree. 
It  proves  the  reverse  of  the  charge  of  cold  and 
frigid  selfishness  raised  against  him  by  those  who, 
at  the  same  time,  blamed  him  for  associating  much 
with  his  early  friends-^with  the  gallant  Schombeig, 
the  sagacious  Bentinck,  and  his  successful  general 
Ginkell.     The  Butch,  at  the  same  time,  (]hought 
that  William  favoured  his  new  subjects  at  the  cost 
of  his  old.     The  House  of  Orange  had  "  old  ene- 
mies," even  in  Holland.    They  said  that  William 
"  neglected  his  native  land  for  his  new  kingdom." 
"  Whenever  the  dignity  of  the  English  flag,  when- 
ever the  prosperity  of  the  English  trade,  was  oon- 
oemed,  he  forgot  that  he  was  a  Hollander."     His 
arrival  dissipated  all  these  grumblings.  The  Dutch 
heart  was  as  warm,  to  the  Prince  as  his  to  the 
lowlands  of  Holland.     "There  was  not»"  writes 
Macaulay,  "  a  boor,  not  a  fisherman,  not  an  artiaur 
in  the  crowds  which  lined  the  road  from  HousUer- 
dyke  to  the  Hague,  whose  heart  did  not  swell  with 
pride,  at  the  thought  that  the  First  Minister  of 
HoUand  had  become  a  great  King,  had  freed  the 
English,  and  had  conquered  the  IrisL     It  would 
have  been  madness  in  William  to  travel  from 
Hampton  Court  to  Westminster  without  a  guard ; 
but  in  his  own  land  he  needed  no  swords  or  car- 
bines to  defend  him.     '  Do  not  keep  the  people 
off,'  he  cried,  <  let  them  close  to  me :   they  are  all 
my  good  friends."' 

William  was  attached  sincerely  to  his  native  land 
— to  its  hard-working  and  honest  population,  with 
their  plain  good  sense,  and  their  homely  virtues — 
to  their  tulip-beds,  to  their  long  lines  of  poplars  on 
the  edges  of  swamps,  their  ditches,  their  canals, 
their  dead  levels  of  mud  wrung  from  the  ocean. 
Those  characteristics  of  the  country  and  the 
people  which  excite  admiration  in  all  intelligent 
minds  raised  enthusiasm  in  William's  breast ;  and 
he  preferred  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  if  they  had 
been  drained,  to  the  splendid  scenery  of  Wales ; 
or  the  fat  soil  of  the  Boyne  valley,  to  the  fair 
Lough  of  Carrickfergus  and  the  mountains  rooxid 
Hostrevor.  He  was  a  practical  man.  The  splendid 
illuminations  and  rejoicings  that  greeted  him 
at  the  Hague,  in  its  fetters  of  ice,  were^  how- 
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tfet,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Dntob,  more  magnifi- 
cent tiian  any  display  erer  made  at  Yersiulles. 
We  baTe  not  a  French  opinion  on  the  subject. 

The  congress  at  the  Hague  against  the  designs 
of  France  was  sncoessfoi  in  baniding  a  number  of 
Powers  against  Louis;  but  he  duplayed  great 
aatifity.  His  c6uncil  was  carefully  kept,  for, 
unlike  the  Allied  general,  he  was  not  required  to 
divulge  his  plans  to  any  confederates.  Early  in 
the  spring  of  1691  he  directed  all  his  forces  against 
Moos.  William  determined  to  risk  a  battle  for 
tlie  relief  of  that  important  fortress,  Which  was 
"  by  a  French  army  of  one  hundred  thou- 
men.  William  ooUected  rapidly  a  force  of 
fifty  thousand  men,  of  different  nations;  and  in 
that  particular,  therefore,  inferior  soldiers.  With 
them  he  decided  to  attack  Louis,  and,  if  possible, 
to  raise  the  si^.  He  wrote  to  Heinsius, 
a^nowledging  the  risk,  but  added,  with  his  usual 
feeling — not  generally  expressed  to  strangers,  but 
often  shown  in  his  particular  correspondence — 
**  I  am  not  without  hope.  I  will  do  what  can  be 
done.  The  issue  is  in  the  hands  of  God."  The 
eitiaeiiB  of  Mons  took  the  matter  in  their  own 
hands,  although  that  affects  not  the  king's  opinion, 
revolted  against  the  garrison,  and  were  successful  in 
ddiveiing  their  dty  and  fortress  to  the  French. 

The  fall  of  Mons  was  followed  by  a  short  armis- 
tice ;  and  in  Ireland,  during  the  summer,  the  great 
rebellion  had  to  be  suppressed.  The  names  of  old 
warricurs — St.  Ruth  and  Saarsfield,  Mackay  and 
Ginkell — oome  frequently  before  the  reader  of  this 
Irish  episode  in  William's  reign.  The  battle  of 
the  Boyne  had  weakened  the  friends  of  James  in 
Ireiand,  and  secured  the  metropolis  to  William's 
par^.  The  two  kings  almost  divided  the  island 
at  tho  commencement  of  1691.  William  held  the 
mater  part  of  Ulster,  Leinster,  and  a  part  of 
Msoster ;  James,  driven  to  the  west,  was  master 
of  Goimaught  and  the  greater  part  of  Munster. 
The  CSameroniaus  at  Dunkeld  had  closed  the  civil 
war  in  Scotland,  and  Ginkell  advanced  against  St. 
Bath,  who  had  landed  in  the  Shannon. 

THS  CinUEB  OP  BALLTMORE. 

The  gnaUr  pwrt  of  the  English  force  was  colleoied  before 

the  eloM  of  May,  in  the  neiRhbonrhood  of  MalUngar.     Gio- 

kd  dMumoded  in  chief.     He  had  under  him  the  two  best 

efteen,  after  Hariboroogh,  of  whom  our  island  could  then 

hoast^  TalDMh  and  Mackay.     The  Marquis  of  RuvigKy,  the 

herdUtary  chief  of  the  refugees,  and  etder  brother  of  the 

hfrnre  C^Uemoi,  who  had  fiUlen  at  the  Boyne,  had  joined 

th«  amy  with  the  rank  of  migor^neraU    The  Lord  Justice 

Coniai^by,  though  not  by  profession  &  soldier,  came  down 

§am  DvUin  to  animate  the  seal  of  the  troops.  -The  appear- 

SMe  of  the  camp  showed  that  the  money  voted  by  the  Kng- 

firii  Psriiaaient  had  not  been  spared.    The  uniforms  were 

mew :  the  ranks  were  one  blaze  of  scarlet ;  and  the  train  of 

mtiJihmy  vis  sooh  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in  Ireland. 

Oa  tba  6th  of  Jane  Ginkell  moved  his  head-quarters  from 

On  the  7th  he  reached  Ballymore.    At  BaJIy. 

,  OB  a  peninsuk  almost  surrounded  by  something  be- 

I  a  awamp  and  a  ]ake»  stood  an  ancient  fortress,  whioh 

haft  wmeiQj  been  !brtii!ed  under  Saarsfield*s  direction,  and 

vhUh  wee  iefaided  by  above  a  thousand  men.   The  Bngli^h 

pas  vera  iMtaatiy  phoited.    In  a  few  hours  the  besiegers 

hii6M  aaHtfcetion  of  seeing  the  besieged  running  like  rabbits 


from  one  cover  to  another.  The  governor,  who  had  at  first 
held  high  language,  begged  piteously  for  quarter,  and  obtained 
it.  The  whole  garrison  was  marched  off  to  Dublin.  Only 
eight  of  the  conquerors  had  fallen. 

Ginkell  passed  some  days  in  reoonstmeting  the  defnioes 
of  Ballymore.  This  work  had  scarcely  been  p^ormed  when 
he  was  joined  by  the  Danish  auxiliaries  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg.  The  whole  army  then  moved 
westward,  and,  on  the  19th  of  June,  appeared  before  the 
walls  of  Athlone. 

Immediately  after  securing  his  position  at  Bally- 
more, Ginkell  proceeded  to  an  enterprise  which 
unexpectedly  secured  to  him  the  key  of  Connaught. 
Atblone  was  then  deemed  a  strong  town.  The 
Euglish  portion  stood  on  the  east  and  the  Irish  on 
the  west  side  of  that  noble  stream,  of  whioh  the 
Irish  have  hitherto  made  comparatively  little  use. 
The  English  part  of  the  town  was  soon  taken,  but 
the  Shannon  rolled  between  the  two  armies — an 
almost  impassable  barrier,  in  good  keeping;  but 
Saarsfield,  Tyrconnell,  and  St.  Euth  quarrelled 
among  themselves,  and  the  pass  was  lost,  like  many 
other  good  positions,  by  a  bad  watch  and  a  bold 
stroke. 

FORDING  Of  TUX  SHANNON. 

It  was  determined  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  that 
very  afternoon.  The  Irish,  fancying  that  the  English  were 
about  to  retreat,  kept  guard  carelessly.  Part  of  the  garrison 
was  idling,  part  dosing.  D'Usson  was  at  table.  St.  BsUt 
was  in  his  tent,  writing  a  letter  to  his  master,  filled  with 
charges  against  Tyrconnel.  Meanwhile^  fifteen  hundred 
grenadiers,  each  wearing  in  his  hat  a  green  bough,  were 
mustered  on  the  Leinster  bank  of  the  Shannon.  Many  of 
them,  doubtless,  remembered  that  on  that  day  year  they  had, 
at  the  command  of  King  William,  put  green  boughs  in  their 
hats  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne.  Guineas  had  been  liber- 
ally scattered  among  these  picked  men :  but  their  ahMsrity 
was  such  as  gold  cannot  purchase.  Six  battalions  were  in 
readiness  to  support  the  attack.  Mackay  commanded.  He 
did  not  approve  of  the  pUn :  but  he  eieeuted  it  as  sealously 
and  energetically  as  if  he  had  himself  been  the  author  of  it. 
The  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  Talmaah,  and  several  other  officers, 
to  whom  no  part  in  the  enterprise  had  been  assigned,  insisted 
on  senring  that  day  as  private  volunteers ;  and  their  appear^ 
anee  in  the  ranks  excited  the  fiercest  enthusiasm  among  the 
soldiers. 

It  was  six  o'clock.  A  peal  from  the  steeple  of  the  diorch 
gave  the  signal.  Prince  George  of  Hesse  Darmstadt^  and 
Gustavus  Hamilton,  the  brave  chief  of  the  EnniskiUeneri, 
descended  first  into  the  Shannon.  Then  the  Grenadiers 
lifted  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  on  their  shoulders,  and,  with 
a  great  shout,  plunged  twenty  abreast  up  to  their  cravats  in 
water.  The  stream  ran  deep  and  strong;  but  in  a  few 
minutes  the  head  of  the  column  reached  dry  land.  Talmaah 
was  the  fifth  man  that  set  foot  on  the  Connaught  shore.  Tl|e 
Irish,  taken  unprepared,  fired  one  confiiised  volley  and  fled, 
leaving  their  commander,  Maxwell,  a  prisoner.  The  con- 
querors clambered  up  the  bank  over  the  remains  of  walls 
shattered  by  a  cannonade  of  ten  days*  Mackay  heard  his 
men  cursing  and  swearing  as  they  stumbled  among  the  mb- 
bish.  **  My  lads,"  cried  the  stout  old  Puritan  in  the  midst 
of  the  uproar,  "  you  are  brave  fellows,  but  do  not  swear.  We 
have  more  reason  to  thank  God  for  the  goodness  which  He 
has  shown  us  this  day  than  to  take  His  name  in  vain.**  The 
victory  was  complete.  Planks  were  placed  on  the  broken 
arches  of  the  bridge,  and  pontoons  placed  on  the  river,  with- 
out any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  terrified  garrison. 
With  the  loss  of  twelve  men  killed  and  about  thirty  wounded 
the  English  had,  in  a  few  minutes,  liorced  their  way  into 
Connaught. 

At  the  first  alarm  D'Usson  hastened  towards  the  river; 
but  he  was  met,  swept  away,  trampled  down,  and  almost 
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lolled  by  the  torrent  of  %;itiTee«  He  was  carried  to  the 
eamp  in  raeh  a  state  that  it  was  neoeesary  to  bleed  him. 
**  Taken  t"  cried  St.  Rnth,  in  dismay.  "  It  cannot  be.  A 
town  taken,  and  I  close  by  with  an  army  to  relieve  it !  ** 
CineUy  mortified,  he  stmck  his  tents  nnder  cover  of  the 
Bight,  and  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Galway.  At  dawn 
the  English  saw  far  off,  from  the  top  of  King  John's  mined 
castles,  the  Irish  army  moving  through  the  dreary  region 
which  separates  the  Shannon  from  the  Snok.  Before  noon 
the  vangiard  had  disappeared. 

The  surrender  of  Ghdway,  and,  ultimately,  of 
Limerick,  foUowed  during  that  campaign ;  and  a 
large  number  of  the  Irish  soldiers  were  allowed  to 
emigrate  with  Saarsfield,  and  join  the  French 
servioe.  It  was  an  evil  policy,  even  if  necessary  ; 
for  these  gallant  men,  in  after  days,  when  disciplined 
fuUy,  gave  great  assistance  to  France,  pouring  out 
their  blood  almost  without  a  cause  —  certainly 
without  a  country.  Macaulay  remarks  that  for  a 
century  the  Irish  hatred  to  the  Saxon  connexion 
was  broken;  and  even  during  the  rebellions  in 
Scotland  in  1715  and  1745  the  Irish  were  at  peace ; 
but  the  slaughter  of  the  wars  of  William  was  more 
terrible  than  during  any  former  revolt. 

After  the  capture  of  Athlone,  the  great  battle 
of  Aghrun  was  fought  on  the  12th  July,  1691, 
between  Ginkell  and  St.  Ruth.  The  latter  General, 
desirous  to  renew  his  fame  with  the  French  king 
and  his  countrymen,  tainted,  as  he  knew  it  would 
be,  fh)m  the  loss  of  Athlone,  and  seeking  revenge, 
decided  to  meet  Ginkell  in  a  pitched  battle.  The 
first  of  July  is  not  more  famous  than  the  12th  of 
that  month  among  the  Protestants  of  Ireland.  The 
humblest  cottager  or  linen-weaver  of  Ulster  can, 
in  the  middle  of  summer,  command  orange  lilies. 
Flowers  of  their  favourite  colour  are  formed  into 
arches  above  their  doors  and  windows,  and  over 
their  highways.  For  some  past  years  the  great 
Orange  processions  have  been  discontinued  partially; 
but  ten  to  twelve  years  ago,  before  the  famine,  the 
province,  from  the  Moume  mountains  to  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  presented  a  curious  display  of 
feeling,  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
festive  or  the  martial  spirit  prevailed — except  in 
thof'C  districts  where  many  Roman  Catholics  re- 
sided ;  and  in  them  the  anniversaries  were  often 
marked  by  outrage  and  riot. 

Qenerid  Ginkell  had  pursued  the  Irish  army  re- 
treating from  Athlone  to  Ballinasloe^since  famed 
for  its  fairs,  the  most  important  of  the  year  to 
Irish  graziers.  Greneral  St.  Ruth  had  encamped 
at  Aghrim,  four  miles  from  Ballinasloe.  His 
forces  were  in  position  upon  a  hill.  A  bog  lay  in 
their  front.  Only  one  passage  could  be  found, 
and  it  was  barri(mded.  The  night  before  the 
battle  was  passed  by  the  Irish  in  religious  exer- 
cises. The  Priests,  after  exhortations  and  sermons, 
administered  the  Sacrament  to  the  men.  St.  Ruth 
addressed  an  eloquent  and  touching  appeal  to  the 
officers.  It  was  the  last  speech  of  the  brave 
Frenchman.  The  Priests  of  each  regiment  elevated 
the  Host,  and  the  soldiers  swore  to  defend  their 
colours,  even  to  the  death. 

After  all  these  preparations,  the  I2th  of  July  had 


nearly  closed  before  the  battle  oommenced.  It 
was  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  Gmkell 
called  a  council  of  war  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
attacking  the  foe  that  evening.  Mackay  urged  aa 
immediate  attack,  and  his  opinion  prevailed.  The 
battle  was  contested  with  the  utmost  bravery  by 
the  Irish.  The  assailants  had  been  twice  repulsed, 
and  the  last  time  in  disorder.  They  were  rallied 
by  Talmash,  but  St.  Ruth  thought  the  victory 
secure.  He  told  his  men  that  they  would  drive 
the  enemy  before  them  to  the  walls  of  Dublm. 
He  observed  a  body  of  horse  slowly  making  their 
way  through  the  bog  upon  his  fiank.  They  rode 
in  file,  for  narrow  was  the  way,  and  deep  the  quag^ 
mire  where  the  wounded  fell  and  sunk.  St.  Ruth 
thought  that  their  ruin  was  certain.  He  erred 
there ;  for  they  were  led  by  Mackay  and  Ruvigny, 
the  Sicotch  covenanter  and  the  French  Huguenot 
chief.  Too  late  St.  Ruth  observed  thdr 
squadrons  form.  He  rode  to  meet  them  and  to 
protect  his  infantry.  A  '*  cannon  bdl  carried 
away  his  head.''  His  corpse  was  subsequent!): 
buried  at  Loughrea.  The  cavalry  charge  decided 
"the  evening." 

The  Irish  fled,  and  the  thick  fogs  of  the  Suck 
on  that  bloody  night  only  curtained  and  sayed  a 
remnant.  Ginkell's  army  numbered  twenty  thou- 
sand, and  St.  Ruth's  twenty-five  thousand  men; 
but  the  former  were  well  disciplined  veterans,  and 
the  latter  occupied  a  remarkably  well  selected  and 
strong  position.  The  loss  of  the  English  army 
was  six  hundred  killed  and  one  thousand  men 
wounded.  The  Irish  lost  four  thousand  men  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  three  thousand  more  we!« 
subsequently  killed  in  the  flight.  jThe  number  of 
the  wounded  is  not  given.  The  number  of  prisonen 
was  four  hundred.  Every  bush  in  the  neighbour' 
hood  of  the  field  of  battle  concealed  a  corpse. 
Many  corpses  lay  there  that  were  not  concealed. 
The  dogs  around  became  through  habit  fond  of  human 
flesh.  Aghrim,  Athlone,  the  Boyne,  Limerii^ 
Marlborough's  battles  in  the  South,  and  the  terrible 
battles  and  sieges  of  the  North,  cost  the  Irish  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Half  of  that 
number  perished  from  sickness  and  want  in  the 
"  beleaguremenf'of  fortresses.  Nearly  ten  thousand 
men  accepted  the  option  secured  by  the  clause  in  the 
treaty  of  Limerick,  and  embarked  with  Saarsfield  to 
join  the  French  army. 

The  popolation  who    sustained  these  mighty 
losses  did  not  at  the  time  exceed  two  millions, 
probably.     It  was  a  conscription  for  death  of  one 
in  eighteen,  or  thereby.     Need  we  wonder  that  in 
"  Ireland,"  for  a  long  period,  "  there  was  peace  ;*• 
or  that,  in  Macanlay's  language,  "  Nor  waa  the 
submission  the    effect  of  content,  but  of  mere 
stupefaction  and  brokenness  of  heart :  the  iron  had 
entered  the  soul."    The  last  great  rebellion,  that 
subsequent  to  the  French  revolution,  is  erroneoualy 
ascribed  by  Mr.  Macaulay  to  the  same  cause  as  the 
war  of  1691,  or  the  enmity  of  the  original  Irish,  to 
the  cok>nist8.    If  he  live  to  narrate  theee  prnnesd- 
ings,  he  will  first  read  the  ftcpen  conoeming  tli^si. 
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ind  latm  from  the  dooomentary  endenoe  still 
existing,  that  the  rebellion  of  the  last  centnry 
originated  with  the  descendants  of  these  colonists, 
and  waa  supported  mov  vigorously  in  Ulster  than 
in  any  other  province  of  the  island.  He  also 
exaggeraiea  very  much  the  miseries  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  portion  of  the  population  during  the 
century  "  of  subjuglttion."  They  were  not  regarded 
"as  Bwine"  quite  by  the  "squireens"  who 
"drank  the  immortal  memoiy ;"  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  priest  and  the  parson  often  dined, 
hunted,  and  smoked  nnth  the  squireen  on  Sunday 
or  Saturday,  and  a  pretty  general  confusion  of  all 
religious  ideas  prevailed.  He  has  drawn  a  picture 
greatly  exaggerated  in  colour  and  form  of  the 
results  of  the  disabilities,  in  order  to  magnify  the 
merit  of  that  great  party  who,  he  says,  removed 
them.  "The  English  Whigs"  certainly  fought 
well  the  battles  of  religious  freedom  during  a 
quarter  of  this  century;  yet,  nevertheless,  those 
who  conferred  on  the  Irish  Koman  Catholics  elec- 
iivc  privQeges,  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  all 
other  rights,  were  not  Whigs ;  and  the  statesmen 
who  pMsed  the  Eeform  Bill  were  absolutely 
Tories.  We  scarcely  think,  moreover,  that  "  the 
deep  taint  of  intolerance "  from  which  "  English 
Whiggism  "  had  to  be  purified,  "  was  contracted 
during  a  long  and  close  al^nce  with  the  Puritanism 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;"  for  that  "  intolerance 
was  purely  political ; "  and  Koman  Catholicism  was 
opposed  by  the  Whigs  as  "the  badge  of  dis- 
loyalty ;"  since  William  himself  was  the  ally  of  the 
Pope,  and  had  for  years  more  influence  at  Eome 
than  the  King  of  France.  The  opposition  of  the 
people  to  the  political  equality  of  the  Koman  fol- 
lowers^  proceeded  from  the  recollections,  both  in 
Britain  and  Holland,  of  the  "  persecutions  suffered" 
under  the  famib'es  of  Bourbon  and  Castile — for  the 
heads  of  both  houses  were  actively  concerned  in 
thoae  events  which  planted  that  bitterness  in  men's 
hearts  in  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries; 
while  we  believe  that  the  Puritans  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  or  their  descendants,  impelled  the 
Whigs  towards  that  "  purification  from  the  taint  of 
intolenuQce,"  which  Mr.  Macanlay  leads  his  readers 
to  believe  was  exclusively  an  internal  effort. 

The  abused  Puritans  have  always  been  the 
stength  of  the  Whig  party,  furnishing  its  sinew 
in  war  and  its  worth  in  peace.  They  have  been 
indeed  so  used  by  the  merely  political  leaders  of 
that  "  secular  sect"  to  achieve  family  and  personal 
o^eciSy  without  deriving  many  advantages  in  return, 
that  they  are  slowly  separating  from  political  sur- 
vcillaDce,  permittbg  their  religious  tenets  to  mould 
their  political  views,  and  by  a  logical  consequence 
gHtheriBg  around  a  Radiod  standard.  A  corres- 
ponding result  will  naturally  occur  in  the  Radicalism 
ef  the  future.  Already  it  is  far  from  the  con- 
fitioa  in  which  the  Benthamites  and  their  followers 
kftil. 

The  great  soldiers  of  the  old  Whig  party  were 
eftM  Faritaiia.  To  that  class  the  Whigs  were  in- 
Mtod  for  their  victories.    The  Ironsides  of  Crom- 


well broke  the  ranks  of  the  chivalrous  Cavaliers, 
as  Clelland's  Cameronians  dispersed  the  clansmen 
of  Dundee.  General  Mackay  was  one  of  the  more 
distinguished  Puritans  of  William's  army.  He 
served  that  monarch  through  all  the  wars  of  Soot- 
land,  Ireland,  and  the  low  countries,  until  his  end. 
The  career  of  this  officer  indicates  a  high  character. 
Here  and  there,  in  his  hours  of  danger  or  of 
triumph,  the  faith  of  the  man,  without  unnecessary 
display,  or  the  formalism  that,  in  his  hatred  of 
forms,  haunted  Cromwell,  bredcs  out  like  a  light 
on  the  soldier's  path.  It  is  a  cheerful,  sober,  steady 
light,  far  different  from  the  fitful  glare  of  fanati« 
cism,  and  burned  as  clearly  when  he  kindly  re- 
minded  the  English  soldiers  at  Athlone  that  it  was 
better  to  thank  GK)d  for  the  deliverance  secured, 
and  the  victory  achieved  for  them,  than  to  take  His 
name  in  .vain;  as  when  it  cheered  his  way  to  death 
among  the  horrors  of  SteinkirL  Little  more  than 
twelvemonths  had  passed  from  the  day  when  he 
turned  the  battle  by  gaiding  the  dragoons  through 
the  bog  of  Aghrim  until  he  led  the  EngLsh  regi- 
ments against  Luxembourg,  when  William  at- 
tempted to  raise  the  siege  of  Namur.  He  broke 
down  the  Swiss  division,  then  a  formidable  corps 
of  the  French  army,  and  when  assailed  by  the 
household  guard  of  France,  he  requested  Solmes 
to  send  reinforcements,  but  none  were  supplied. 
The  Dutch  General  looked  on  in  safety  with  bis 
battalions.  His  tactics  in  that  conflict  formed  in 
after  years  the  cause  of  bitterness  and  complaint 
on  many  occasions,  but  no  murmur  was  heard  from 
Mackay  for  himself.  In  dying,  as  in  living,  having 
exhausted  all  the  means  of  success  at  his  command, 
he  said  "  God's  will  be  done ;"  and  so,  not  alone, 
but  with  comrades,  and  friends,  and  foes  around 
him,  perished  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  Puritans 
in  his  day.  Macanlay  describes  the  battle  of 
Steinkirk  minutely,  but  we  copy  only  that  passage 
relating 

THX  DEATH  OF  ILLCKAT. 

CoDipiciooa  ia  thut  great  amy  were  the  household  troops 
of  Louis,  the  most  renowned  body  of  fighting  men  in  £tirope ; 
and  at  their  head  appeared,  glittering  in  laoe  and  embroidery 
hastily  thrown  on  and  half  fastened,  a  crowd  of  yonng  princes 
and  lords  who  had  jnst  been  roused  by  the  trumpet  from  their 
oooohes  or  their  revels,  and  who  had  hastened  to  look  death 
in  the  f»ob  with  the  gay  and  festive  intrepidity  diaraoteristic 
of  French  gentlemen.  Highest  in  rank  among  these  highborn 
warriors  was  a  lad  of  sixteen,  Philip  Duke  of  Chartrea,  aon 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  nephew  of  the  King  of  France. 
It  was  with  difficulty  and  by  importunato  sohcitation  that  the 
gallant  boy  had  extorted  Luxemburg's  permission  to  he  where 
t  he  fire  was  hottest.  Two  other  youths  of  wjtX  blood,  Iiswis 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  Arniand,  Prince  of  Conde,  showed  a 
spirit  worthy  of  their  descent.  With  ihem  was  a  descendant 
of  one  of  the  bastards  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  Lewis  Duke  of 
Vendome,  a  man  sunk  in  indolence  and  in  the  fonlest  vice, 
yet  capable  of  exhibiting  on  a  great  occasion  the  qualities  of 
a  great  soldier.  Berwick,  who  was  beginning  to  earn  for  him- 
self an  honourable  name  in  arms,  was  there,  and  at  his  side 
rode  Saarsfield,  whose  courage  and  ability  earned,  on  that  day, 
the  esteem  of  the  whole  French  aimy.  Meanwhile,  Luxem- 
burg  had  sent  off  a  pressing  message  to  summon  Bouflers. 
Bat  the  mrssi^{e  was  ueedless.  Bonllers  had  heard  the 
firing,  and,  like  a  bimve  and  intelligent  captain,  was  alrindy 
hastening  towards  the  point  from  which  the  sound  came. 
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Though  the  amilants  had  lost  all  the  adrantage  which 
helongs  to  a  torprise,  they  came  on  maDfolly.  In  the  front 
of  the  battle  were  the  British,  ooninianded  1^  Count  Solmes. 
The  division  which  was  to  lead  the  way  was  Maokay's.  He 
was  to  have  been  supported  aoooiding  to  William's  plan,  by 
a  strong  body  of  foot  and  horse.  Thongh  most  of  Miftkay*s 
nen  had  nerer  before  been  under  fire,  their  behaTionr  gave 
promise  of  Blenheim  and  Bamilies.  They  first  encountered 
the  Swiss,  who  held  a  distinguished  place  in  the  French  army. 
The  fight  was  so  dose  and  desperate  that  the  musics  of  the 
muskets  crossed.  The  Swiss  were  driTen  back  with  fearful 
slaughter.  More  than  eighteen  hundred  of  them  appear  from 
the  French  returns  to  have  been  killed  or  wounded.  Luxem- 
burg afterwards  said  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  so 
furious  a  struggle.  He  collected  in  haste  the  opinion  of  the 
generals  who  surrounded  him.  All  thought  that  the  emer- 
gency was  one  which  could  be  met  by  no  common  means. 
The  King^s  household  must  charge  the  English.  The  Mar- 
shal gave  the  word;  and  the  household,  headed  by  the 
prinoes  of  the  blood,  came  on,  flinging  their  muskets  back  on 
their  shoulders.  **  Sword  in  hand,"  was  the  cry  through 
all  the  ranks  of  that  terrible  brigade :  "sword  in  hand.  No 
firing.  Do  it  with  the  cold  steel."  After  a  long  and 
desperate  resistance  the  English  were  borne  down.  They 
sever  ceased  to  repeat  that,  if  Solmes  had  done  his  duty  by 
them,  they  would  have  beaten  even  the  household.  But 
Solmes  gave  them  no  effective  support  He  pushed  forward 
some  cavalry  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  could  do 
Httle  or  noUuDg.  His  infimtry  he  would  not  suffer  to  stir. 
They  could  do  no  good  he  said,  and  he  would  not  send  them 
to  be  slaugfatered.  Armond  was  eager  to  hasten  to  the 
assistance  of  his  countrymen,  but  was  not  permitted.  Mackay 
tent  a  pressing  message  to  represent  that  he  and  his  men 
were  left  to  certain  destruction ;  but  all  was  vain.  **  God's 
will  be  done,"  said  the  brave  veteran.  He  died  as  he  had 
lived,  like  a  good  Christian  and  a  good  soldier.  With  him 
fell  Douglas  and  Lanier,  two  generals  distinguished  among 
the  conquerors  of  Ireland.  Monntjoy,  too,  was  among  the 
alain.  Aftei  languishing  three  years  in  the  Bsstile,  he  had 
just  been  exchanged  for  Biohard  Hamilton,  and,  having  been 
eonverted  to  Whiggism  by  wrongs  more  poweriul  than  all 
the  arguments  of  Locke  and  Sidney,  had  instantly  hastened 
to  join  William's  camp  as  a  volunteer.  Five  fine  regiments 
were  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  No  part  of  this  devot^  band 
would  have  escaped  but  for  the  courage  and  conduct  of 
Auverqnerque,  who  came  to  the  rescue  in  the  moment  of 
extremity  with  two  fresh  battalions.  The  gallant  manner  in 
which  he  brought  off  the  remains  of  Mackay's  division  was 
long  remembered  with  grateful  admiration  by  the  British 
oamp  fires.  The  ground  where  the  oonfiict  had  raged  was 
piled  with  corpses ;  and  those  who  buried  the  slain  remarked 
that  almost  all  the  wounds  had  been  given  in  close  fighting 
Ij  the  sword  or  the  bayonet. 

It  was  said  that  William  so  far  forgot  his  wonted  stoicism 
as  to  utter  a  passionate  exclamation  at  the  way  in  which  the 
English  regiments  had  been  sacrificed.  Soon,  however,  he 
recovered  his  equanimity.  It  was  high  time ;  for  the  French 
anny  was  every  moment  becoming  stronger,  as  the  regiments 
eoamanded  by  Boufllers  came  up  in  rapid  succession.  The 
allied  army  returned  to  Lamberque  unpursued  and  in  unbroken 


In  1694  William  lost  the  battle  of  Landau ;  bat 
the  Tictory  cost  the  Trench  ten  thousand  men,  and 
manj  of  their  officers.  Among  others,  Saarsfield, 
the  Irish,  and  Solmes,  the  Batch,  general,  both  fell 
mortalij  wounded.  The  allied  Dutch  and  English 
forces  were  covered  in  their  retreat  oyer  the  Gette, 
then  somewhat  swollen,  bj  William  and  a  few 
laments,  forming  the  rearguard,  whom  he  com- 
manded in  person.  Luxembourg  made  no  attempt 
to  pursue  the  Allies,  bat  he  captured  Charleroi 
during  the  summer.  The  year  was  not  to  close 
without  another  calamity  to  William,  the  greatest 


of  his  life.  The  Queen  became  ill  during  Christmas 
week.  It  was  discovered  soon  that  she  was  seized 
with  smallpox ;  and  she  died.  The  Ladies  of  the 
Stuart  family  have  obtainecf  a  less  place  in  history 
than  their  character  and  merits  deserve.  Mary 
Stuart,  of  Scotbuid,  has,  by  her  beauty,  bigotry, 
and  misfortunes,  secured  admirers  and  enemies; 
but  her  granddaughter,  Margaret,  was  a  noblor 
character,  and  her  great-granddaughter,  Mary,  was 
still  superior  in  all  those  virtues  that  best  adorn  a 
queen.  Greenwich  Hospital  is  the  monument  that, 
according  to  her  plan  and  wish,  William  raised  to 
her  memory,  and  Macaulay  says  that  "  few  of  those 
who  now  gaze  on  the  noblest  of  European  hospitab 
are  aware  that  it  is  a  memorial  of  the  virtues  of 
the  good  Queen  Mary,  of  the  love  and  sorrow 
of  William,  and  of  the  great  victory  of  La 
Hogue." 

Eor  some  time  after  Mary's  death  William 
appeared  incapable  of  conducting  businei^s  ;  but  he 
resumed  his  active  habits  with  the  arrival  of  spring, 
and  in  the  following  summer  he  took  Namur  from 
Boufflers,  the  French  Marshal,  in  the  sight  of 
Yilleroi,  who  had  succeeded  to  tlie  chief  command 
of  the  French  armies  on  the  death  of  Luxembourg. 
In  the  foUo^ng  year  Louis  acknowledged  the  title 
of  William  as  King  of  England,  and,  to  the  morti- 
fication of  the  Court  of  St.  Germains,  a  peace  was 
concluded  between  the  Allies  and  Erance. 

The  reign  of  William  was  strangely  varied  with 
plots.  All  the  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded 
seemed  to  conspire.  He  generally  had  information 
of  their  designs,  and  even  Churchhill,  whose  earlj 
career  in  Ireland  gave  promise  of  that  high  {daoe 
which  he  was  destined  to  achieve  in  military 
history,  was  disgraced;  but  the  Buke  of  Mad- 
borough  is  not  a  favourite  character  with  the 
historian.  This  short  reign  was  also  distinguished 
by  the  commencement  of  the  national  debt,  and  by 
speculation  in  joint  stock  companies  which  might 
have  sufficed  for  1845.  The  first  of  these  con- 
federacies, destined  to  be  the  foremost  of  the  world, 
was  the  East  India  Company,  chartered  by  Eliza- 
beth, but  only  attaining  political  power  in  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary.  The  early  transac- 
tions of  that  company  had  been  highly  prosperous. 
The  trade  with  India  paid  welL  The  voyages 
were  long,  but  the  profits  were  excessive,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  adventurers  was  at  once  the  ad- 
miration and  the  envy  of  their  neighbours. 

THE  KIST  ISmA,  COMPAJXT. 

Of  these  companies  by  far  the  most  important  was  tiiat 
which  had  been,  on  the  last  day  of  the  sixteenth  oantsuy, 
incorporated  by  Queen  Elisabeth  nnder  the  name  of  the 
Qovemor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London  tnidiii|^  to 
the  East  Indies.  When  this  celebrated  body  began  to  exist, 
the  Mogul  monarchy  was  at  the  lenith  of  power  and  gloty. 
Akbar,  the  ablest  and  the  best  of  the  princes  of  the  Hoose 
of  Tamerlane,  had  jnst  been  borne  full  of  years  and  banoors 
to  a  mausoleum  surpassing  in  magnificence  any  that  '£iicope 
could  show.  He  had  bequeathed  to  his  posterity  an.  tt«i|^i« 
containing  more  than  twenty  times  the  population,  and  yield- 
ing more  than  twenty  times  the  revenue,  of  the  SnglaBd 
which,  under  our  great  Queen,  held  a  foremost  place  amcnig 
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Euopean  powers.  It  is  carious  and  interesiiog  to  consider 
how  little  the  two  oountries,  destiiied  to  be  one  day  no  closely 
eonnectad,  were  then  kaown  to  each  other.  The  most 
wUghteoed  Eoglisbiiien  looked  oo  India  with  ignorant 
ainimtacm.  The  meet  enlightened  natives  of  India  were 
seaieely  awanr  that  En^and  existed.  Onr  anocsters  had  a 
dial  notioa  of  endless  basaars,  swarming  with  buyers  and 
sellen,  and  Waxing  with  cloth  of  gold,  with  variegated  silks 
and  wkh  praoioiis  stones;  of  treasuries  where  diamonds  were 
pOsd  i»  heaps  and  sequins  in  mouutains;  of  palaces,  compared 
with  which  Whitehall  and  Hampton  Court  were  hovels;  of 
armies  tea  Umes  as  numerons  as  that  which  they  had  seen 
assembled  at  Tilbury  to  repel  the  Armada.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  probably  not  known  to  one  of  the  statesmen  in 
the  Dorbar  of  Agra  that  there  was,  near  the  setting  sun,  a 
grant  city  oC  infidels,  called  London,  where  a  woman  reigned, 
aad  that  she  had  given  to  an  association  of  Frank  merchants 
the  exdoaive  privilege  of  freighting  ships  from  her  dominions 
to  the  Indian  seas.  That  thu  association  would  one  day  mie 
aQ  India,  from  the  ocean  to  the  everlasting  snow,  would 
xedoee  to  profound  obedience  great  provinces  which  had  never 
sobaitted  to  Akhar's  authority,  would  send -lieutenant  Oo- 
vemora  to  preside  in  his  capitid,  and  would  dole  out  a  monthly 
pensioa  to  hb  heir,  would  have  seemed  to  the  wisest  of 
European  or  of  Oriental  politicians  as  impossible  as  that 
inhabitants  of  our  globe  should  found  an  empire  in  Venus  or 
Jupiter.  Three  generations  passed  away ;  and  still  nothing 
IndiBatfd  that  the  East  India  Company  would  ever  become  a 
gnat  Asaatie  potentate.  The  Mogul  empire,  though  under- 
mined by  internal  caases  of  decay,  and  tottering  to  its  fisll, 
still  presented  to  distant  nations  the  appearance  of  undi- 
miaishcd  pfoq>erity  and  vigour.  Aurengxebe,  who,  in  the 
suae  Month  in  which  Oliver  Cromwell  died,  assumed  the 
■igaifiesnt  title  of  Conqueror  of  the  World,  continued  to 
reign  until  Anne  had  been  long  on  the  English  throne.  He 
was  the  sovereign  of  a  larger  territory  than  had  obeyed  any 
of  his  predeoesson.  His  name  was  great  in  the  farthest 
ngions  of  the  West.  Here  he  had  been  made  by  Dryden 
fkm  hero  of  a  tragedy  which  would  alone  sui&ce  to  show  how 
fittle  the  EagUsh  of  that  age  knew  about  the  vast  empire 
whidi  their  grandchildren  where  to  conquer  and  to  govern. 
Ttm  poet's  Mussulman  princes  make  love  in  the  style  of 
Asaadia,  preach  about  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  embellish 
0Msr  diaeoorae  with  allusions  to  the  mythokgioal  stories  of 
Ovid.  The  Brahadnical  metempsychosis  is  represented  as  an 
aitiele  of  the  Mussulman  creed,  and  the  Mnssuhnan  Saltanas 
bam  themselves  with  their  husbands  alter  the  Brahminical 
ftahioB.  This  drama,  once  rapturously  applauded  by  crowded 
fheatres,  and  known  by  heart  to  fine  gentlemen  and  fine 
latfea,  in  now  forgotten.  Bat  one  noble  passage  still  lives, 
by  thousands  who  know  not  whence  it 


Tboogfa  nothing  yet  bdicated  the  high  political  destiny  of 

the  East  India  Company,  that  body  had  a  great  sway  in  the 

Otj  of  London.     The  oflloes,  which  stood  on  a  very  small 

port  of  the  ground  which  the  present  offices  cover,  had  escaped 

the  iwrages  of  the  fire.    The  India  House  of  those  days  was 

a  bnUiiig  of  timber  and  plaster,  rich  with  the  quaint  carving 

and  kttiee-vrork  of  the  Ehxabethan  age.   Above  the  windows 

waa  a  painting  which  represented  a  fleet  of  merchantmen 

tnasiag  on  the  waves.    The  whole  edifice  was  surmounted  by 

a  linloiiBal  wooden  seaman,  who,  from  between  two  dolphins, 

looked  down  on  the  crowds  of  Leadenhall-street.    In  this 

ahodo,  narrow  and  humble  indeed  when  compared  with  the 

vast  labyrinth  of  passages  and  chambers  which  now  bears  the 

sane  aaaw,  the  Company  enjoyed,  during  the  greater  part  of 

the  lasgm  of  Charles  iL  a  prosperity  to  which  ihe  history 

eC  tnda  aoareely  furnished  any  parallel,  and  which  excited 

fha  woadar,  the  cupidity,  and  the  envious  animosity  of  the 

whale  oapitaL     Wealth  and  luxury  were  then  rapidly  in- 

nnmug.      The  taste  for  the  spices,  the  tissues,  and  the 

jawab  of  the  East  beeame  stronger  day  by  day.     Tea,  which, 

it  tiM  Mmt  when  Monk  brought  the  army  of  Scotland  to 

Xaadoa,  bad  been  handed  round  to  be  stared  at  and  just 

tHdhed  with  the  lipa,  as  a  great  rarity  firom  China,  was,  eight 

pan  liftar.a  vegahtf  artide  of  import,  and  was  soon  oonsumed 


in  such  quantities  that  financiers  began  to  consider  it  a  fit 
subject  for  taxation.  The  progress  which  was  making  in  ~ 
the  art  of  war  had  created  an  unprecedented  demand  for  the 
ingredients  of  which  gunpowder  is  compounded.  It  was 
calculated  that  all  Europe  would  hardly  produce  in  a  year 
saltpetre  enough  for  the  siege  of  one  town  fortified  on  the 
principles  of  Vanban.  But  for  the  supplies  from  India,  it 
was  said,  the  English  Qovemment  would  be  unable  to  equip 
a  fleet  without  digging  up  the  ceUars  of  London  in  order  to 
collect  the  nitrons  particles  from  the  walls.  Before  the 
Restoration  scarcely  one  ship  from  the  Thamea  had  ever 
visited  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges.  But,  during  the  twenty- 
three  years  which  followed  the  Restoration,  the  value  of 
the  annual  imports  from  that  rich  and  populous  district 
increased  from  eight  thousand  pounds  to  three  hundred 
thousand. 

The  gains  of  the  body  which  had  the  exclusive  poesession 
of  this  fiist  growing  trade  were  almost  incredible.  The 
capital  which  had  been  actually  paid  up  did  not  exceed  three 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds;  but  the  Company 
could,  without  difficulty,  borrow  money  at  six  per  eent^  and 
the  borrowed  money,  thrown  into  the  trade,  produced,  it  waa 
rumoured,  thirty  per  cent.  The  profits  were  such  that,  in 
1676,  every  proprietor  received  as  a  bonus  a  quantity  of  stodc 
equal  to  that  which  he  held.  On  the  capital  thus  doubled 
were  paid,  during  five  years,  dividends  amounting  on  an 
average  to  twenty  \^t  cent,  annually.  There  had  been  a 
time  when  a  hundred  pounds  of  the  stock  eould  be  purchased 
for  sixty.  Even  in  1664  the  price  in  the  market  was  only 
seventy.  But  in  1677  the  price  had  risen  to  two  hundred 
and  forty  five ;  in  1681  it  was  three  hundred ;  it  subsequently 
rose  to  three  hundred  and  sixty ;  and  it  is  said  that  some 
sales  were  efleoted  at  five  hundred. 

Mr.  Maoaulay  has  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Com- 
mons for  Edinburgh,  since  the  publication  of  his 
third  and  fourth  volumes.  This  step,  apparently 
taken  from  a  deep  oonyiction  that  he  could  no 
more  discharge  the  duties  of  a  representative  to  a 
large  community,  affords  no  promise,  by  itself,  of 
more  rapid  progress  with  the  history  than  it  has 
previously  made;  for  his  labours  in  Parliament 
have  not,  for  several  sessions,  encroached  upon  the 
historian's  time.  The  fifth  volume  is  said  to  be 
already  in  the  printmg  oflBce.  It  will  certainly 
bring  the  narrative  down  to  the  end  of  William's 
reign ;  but  another  will  be  required  to  describe  the 
exploits  of  Marlborough  during  the  government  of 
Anne ;  although  great  victories  occupy  lesa  spaoe 
than  small  plots  in  the  work;  and  the  author 
has  detailed  transactions  that  concern  the  domestic 
life  of  the  nation,  like  the  highway  robberies  in  the 
environs  of  London,  with  greater  care  than  the 
battles  and  the  sieges  of  the  continental  war.  He 
has  been  charged  with  two  or  three  erroneous  state- 
ments that  might  have  been  easily  avoided,  and 
should  be  rectified ;  but  in  a  work  requiring  many 
references  to  facts,  it  is  remarkable  that  so  few 
errors  have  been  discovered.  He  has  been  blamed 
by  Whigs  and  Tories,  by  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics,  for  producing  an  able  and  interesting 
narrative,  written  in  a  hostile  spirit  to  them  and 
their  interests ;  yet  this  opinion  may  arise  from  the 
fact,  that  history,  fairly  told,  will  not  bend  to  the 
prejudices  of  individuals ;  and  that  all  parties  have 
their  Glencocs — their  errors  and  crimes — which  they 
wish  to  be  forgotten.  They  would  compel  history* 
like  grave-stones,  to  record  onlj  the  virtues  of  the 
departed! 
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A  MOKE  complete  antithesis  could  not  well  be  pre- 
sented than  the  capital  of  the  great  colonj  of 
Victoria  before  and  after  the  era  of  gold  dis- 
coveries. In  the  TprioT  phasis  it  was — ^with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  short  period,  about  Midsummer,  when  the 
squatters,  as  the  authorised  grasiers  upon  crown 
or  waste  lands  were  then  telrmed,  arrived  with 
their  year's  produce,  to  be  exchanged  for  such  sup- 
plies as  were  necessary  upon  their  stations — one  of 
the  most  orderly  and  tranquil  cities  within  the 
wide  dominions  of  our  gracious  Queen.  Its  deni- 
zens pursued  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life  with 
exemplary  regularity.  Even  then,  it  was  a  place 
of  considerable  importance,  and  no  little  promise ; 
its  population  was  gradually  increasing — its  trade 
was  silently  extending — and  even  its  externals 
daily  improving;  but  its  progress^ resting  upon  the 
plodding  industry  of  its  citizens,  and  the  expansion 
of  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  industry  of  the 
surrounding  country,  was  necessarily  laborious  and 
comparatively  slow.  Its  broad  streets  displayed 
not  a  few  tolerable  houses,  but  they  contrasted 
singularly  enough  with  unshapen  erections  of  wood 
that  were  everywhere  to  be  met  with.  In  the 
main  streets  large  vacant  spaces  remained,  where  the 
grass  grew  in  primeval  luxuriance  and  verdure. 
The  persons  to  be  met  with  were  all  more  or  less 
characterised  by  provincialism ;  they  made  the 
most  of  the  little  business  they  had  to  transact. 
An  election  of  municipal  officers,  the  arrival  of  a 
steamer  from  any  of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  tbe 
arrangment  of  the  jury  lists,  a  newspaper  squabble 
between  two  local  publications,  an  important  trial — 
any  one  of  these  would  excite  a  commotion  in  the 
city.  Two  citizens  would  not  meet  at  the  comer 
of  their  street  without  entering  into  conversation. 
The  current  news  and  scandal  were  discussed  by 
every  person  in  the  community.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  GoUinVstreet,  which  nearly  monopolised 
the  retail  trade  of  the  town,  the  thoroughfares  were 
only  partially  occupied,  and  few  persons  were  to  be 
met  with  in  any  of  them.  With  very  few  exce^)- 
tions,  tbe  buildings  were  plain,  the  useful  having 
everywhere  been  much  more  studied  than  the 
ornamental.  The  class  used  as  dwelling-houses 
were  upon  the  homely  principle  of  two  large  rooms, 
with  kitchen  behind,  the  roof  descending  from  tbe 
front  portion  of  the  building  to  the  back  wall, 
which  was  very  low  from  necessity,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  very  inconvenient.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  it  was  false  economy  which  dictated  this 
miserable  makeshift.  It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
however,  that  even  previous  to  the  gold  discoveries, 
Melbourne  boasted  some  excellent  public  buildings, 
and  many  tolerable  private  residences ;  but  there 
was  nothing  about  the  general  style  of  tbe  buildings 
to  attract  the  notioe  of  the  stranger — more  particu- 
larly if  he  had  just  arrived  from  the  ma^oifioent 


capitals  of  Europe,  and  had  the  critical  eye  and 
fastidious  taste  of  a  tourist.  Still  it  should  never 
be  forgotten,  in  esttmalingita  infuitile  growth,  that 
this  city  is  only  yet  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Tbe  more  recently  formed  streets  were  destitute 
of  either  kerb  or  footpath,   and  no  disciple  of 
Macadam  had  exeroised  his  ingenuity  upon  their 
superfices.     In  many  parts  the  communication  was 
obstructed  by  logs  of  timber,  stumps  of  trees,  and 
deep  quagmires  and  watercourses^    A  disagreeable 
impression  haunted  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  that 
he  was  not  exactly  in  the  country  or  the  town,  but 
m  a  debatable'  spot  which  might  belong  to  either, 
and  had  the  most  disagreeable  characteristics  of 
both.     I  never  regarded  those  new  parts  of  Mel- 
bourne with  much  satisfaction.   I  was  ever  anzioos 
to  penetrate  beyond  the  purlieus  of  the  city,  to 
gaze  upon  the  dim  outlines  of  mountain  range  and 
wide  forest,  and  the  glassy  waters  of  the  bay,  which 
approach  close  to  the  town.    .There  were  several 
spots  about  the  city  that  did  not  partake  of  this 
oommon-place  character.     Batman's-hill,  so  named 
from  the  first  settler,  who  lived  there  in  a  building 
which  has  since  then  been  the  government  ofiSces 
and  public  treasury,  and  is  even  now  in  existence 
and  used  as  a  dwelling  house,  is  a  magnificent 
knoll  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  city,  studded 
here  and  there  with  casuriana  and  accacia.     The 
Yarra  skirts  its  base  on  the  southern  side.    The 
wharf  lies  near  it,  and  extends  along  the  bank  of 
the  river  for  more  than-  a  mile.     The  cargoes  of 
the  ships  are  discharged  and  shipped  upon  a  raised 
platform.  In  1841  and  1 842  the  wharf  was  the  scene 
of  great  activity,  and  hundreds  of  persons  and  a 
vast  quantity  of  merehandise  might  any  day  be 
seen  thrust  out  of  lighters  on  the  wharf.     The  re- 
action   that    foUowed,    disarranged  the  financial 
condition  of  the  colony,  and  trade  fell  away  so  much 
that  I  have  often  seen  the  wharf  without  a  ship  of 
any  kind  discharging.     When  the  river  was  much 
swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  mountains, 
it  was  a  fine  sight  to  watch  the  waters  rushing 
over  the  falls  and  careering  along  the  basin  of  the 
Yarra.     The  old  burying-grouud  is  now  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  the  town ;  but  formerly  it  was  a  brisk 
walk  to  it.   It  was  a  quiet,  sombre  spot,  a  fayoorite 
walk — all  burying  grounds  are — with  many  tradea- 
people  on  the  afternoons  of  Sunday.     The  various 
religious  denominations  into  which  the  community 
was  divided,  had  a  portion  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  use  of  their  members  and  adherents.     Roman 
Catiiolic  and  Anglican  olergj  in  their  surplices, 
the  Protestant,  Dissenting,  and  Presbyterian  min- 
isters in  plain  cloths,  might  all  be  met  here  at 
times,  discharging  the  last  office  of  their  religion 
to  those  who  bad  formed  a  portion  of  their  congre- 
gation.    I  have  been  present  at  many  funerals  in 
this  place,  and  several  of  them  have  beenpecaliarlj 
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II  has  now  been  partuJlj  dosed,  and  a 
i9tj  largo  oemeterj  has  been  opened,  more  in 
aeeordanoe  with  the  altered  position  of  the  city, 
and  at  sneh  a  distance  as  the  public  health  demands. 
Upon  the  south  bank  of  the  Yarra,  a  fine  slope 
which  recedes  gradoallj  from  the  water's  edge  has 
been  turned  into  the  Botanical  Garden,  extending 
Ofer  sixty  acres.  The  site  was  judiciously  selected ; 
taste  baa  already  done  something  for  it,  uid  so  great 
are  tbe  natural  capabilities  of  the  position  that  it 
maj  become  the  first  of  thp  kind  in  the  trans- 
padfio  colonies. 

Yiotoria  had,  until  a  Terj  short  period  before 
the  gold  discoyeries  which  rendered  her  so  famous, 
.  been  only  an  out-district  of  New  South  Wales. 
Ildboame,  therefore,  was  simply  a  proyinoial  city, 
ipth  not  more  than  twenty  thousand  inhabitants. 
No  people  erer  displayed  greater  energy  and  reso- 
ktion  in  urging  their  constitutional  grievauoes,  and 
in  praying  the  Imperial  authorities  to  redress  their 
wrongs.  The  money  realised  from  their  fine  lands 
waa,  to  a  Tcry  considerable  extent,  used  for  public 
inproTements  in  the  middle  district  of  the  country. 
This  drain  pressed  heavily  upon  their  energies,  and 
hafing  but  six  members  in  the  LegisUtiye  Ck>uncii, 
ikcj  were  out-yoted  on  every  occasion. 

In  this  emergency,  the  people  refused  to  send 
members  to  Sydney  to  serve  in  the  Council.    They 
carried  out  what  they  termed  non-election.    The 
party  connected  with  the  Qovemment  placed  can- 
didates in  nomination ;  but  the  people  voted  for 
Earl  Grey  and  noblemen  in  Enghmd  who  could  not 
serve.     This  movement  convinced  the  British  Qo- 
vemment that  'Victoria  must  have  a  local  legislature. 
On  the  15th  November,  1850,  the  inauguration 
of  Yictoria  as  an  independent  colony  was  celebrated 
with  great  demonstrations  of  satbfaction  amongst 
all  clnsees.     A  veiy  few  months  only  elapsed  from 
that  erent,  until  the  diseovery  of  gold.     The  won- 
derfdl  revolution  in  the  moral,  social,  and  commer* 
eial  oondition  of  Melbourne  did  not  ensue  imme- 
dktelj  apon  the  first  announcement  of  this  event. 
A.  abort  and  gloomy  cycle  intervened.    The  dis- 
mwcry  of  large  quantities  of  gold  in  California 
some  years  before,  had  injuriously  affected  trade, 
by   alloring   the  more    adventurous    citizens    to 
Wesrtem  America.     The  value  of  real  estate  was 
in  ooBaeqoenoe  much  reduced,  and  many  sacrifices 
were  made  by  those  who  had  resolved  to  try  the 
Califomiaa  mines.     The  discovery  of  gold  in  New 
Sootk  Wades  caused  a  Urger  exodus.     Melbourne 
was  partiallj  depopulated,  and  Sydney  began  to 
exalt  over   the  mortification  of  her  rival     The 
local  dIscoTery  followed  in  a  few  months.     Our 
male  population  were  fairly  intoxicated  by  the 
unpreoedexited  yield  of  the  Ballarat  and  Mount 
Alexander  diggings,  and  for  a  time  Melbourne  was 
faeitad.      Men  refused  to  work  at  the  ordinary 
faisaits  of  life,  and  great  fortunes  were  expected 
by  lA  dasaea  on  the  diggings.     This  fever  was  not 
eoniaed  to  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  for  gentlemen 
and  nembera  of  the  learned  professions  participated 
m  it  eqnalty  with  them.    A  great  many  houses 


were  unoccupied,  and  the  streets  appeared  deserted. 
Few  men  remained,  and  the  females  were  left  to 
their  own  discretion — ^in  many  instances  very  much 
against  their  views,  as  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for 
them  to  entreat  permission  to  accompany  their 
husbands  and  relatives  to  the  gold-fields.  When 
this  feeling  was  running  strong,  it  appeared  proba- 
ble that  houses  would  hardly  be  required.  Men 
seemed  to  think  all  such  appliances  of  civilisation 
unnecessary,  and  talked  of  their  tents,  and  not  of 
their  houses  and  shops.  The  owners  of  house- 
property  viewed  the  change  with  alarm.  Their 
lugubrious  faces  contrasted  strangely  with  those  of 
their  compatriots,  who  were  illuminated  by  antici- 
pated triumphs,  and  hopes  of  unbounded  wealth. 
In  many  oases,  property  was  sold  at  a  great  sacri- 
fice, and  it  was  in  bad  estimation.  Never  did  a 
community  fall  into  a  more  complete  misapprehen- 
sion. At  the  very  moment  when  vitality  seemed 
to  have  left  the  city,  the  seeds  of  a  new  and  tenfold 
more  splendid  existence  were  germinating.  That 
decay  which  the  owners  of  property  had  mourned 
over,  was,  although  they  did  not  comprehend  it, 
the  dark  hour  before  the  dawn  of  a  more  brilliant 
existence.  Nor  had  they  long  to  hang  their  beads, 
until  their  empty  houses  were  in  tenfold  greater 
demand  than  before,  and  their  streets  literaUy 
swarming  with  pilgrims  to  the  new  shrines — ^far 
more  honoured  than  those  of  Palestine  or  Mecca. 

The  discovery  of  these  vast  gold-fields,  of  almost 
unprecedented  richness,  agitated  the  whole  civilised 
world.  The  neighbouring  colonies  were  at  once 
deserted  by  thejr  nK)re  active  and  energetic 
colonists,  who  made  haste  to  become  rich  in  Vic- 
toria. The  more  distant  portions  of  the  world 
were  not  long  in  following  their  example,  and 
Europe,  Asia,  India,  Southern  Africa,  and  the  two 
Americas,  all  sent  forth  adventurers  to  obtain  a 
share  in  the  golden  treasure.  No  country  of  note 
exists  that,  within  the  space  of  nine  months  of  the 
discovery,  had  not  representatives  in  Melbourne. 
This  city  was  transformed,  as  if  by  the  wand  of  a 
magician,  into  one  of  the  most  bustling  emporiums 
in  the  world.  From  morning  till  evening  people 
from  all  oountries  jostled  each  other  in  its  streets, 
their  language,  dress,  and  manners  contrasting 
strangely  enough.  The  pert,  glib,  and  overdressed 
Yankee,  resplendent  in  gilt  buttons  and  Brummagem 
jewellery,  looked  with  strange  curiosity  upon  his 
neighbour — a  Parsee  from  India,  or  a  Singhalese 
trader  from  Ceylon.  The  Parsee  is  a  prominent 
figure,  with  high  turban,  low  flowing  robe,  and 
erect  and  stately  carriage.  The  phlegmatic  German, 
again,  might  have  for  his  companion  the  lively,  gay, 
and  elegant  Frenchman,  who  cuts  a  good  figure 
in  his  coat  of  unimpeachable  fashion  and  superb 
moustache.  The  Scottish  Highlander,  decked  in 
the  "  garb  of  old  Gael,"  was  stared  at  by  the  vain 
Negro,  who  aped  the  manners  of  the  bloods  of 
Broadway.  The  popular  order  of  "  fast  men"  was 
well  represented  by  that  innocent-looking  Cockney. 
The  air  of  smartness  sits  ungracefully,  and  the 
assumption  of  easy  indifference  is  fii^tened  o^ 
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when  his  eye  rests  upon  his  neighbour,  an  expert 
oonrict  horn  Port  Arthur,  whose  countenance  is 
the  very  personification  of  crime.  But  what  strange 
sight  is  this  ?  Long  files  of  Chinese,  as  they  are 
termed,  but  who  are  in  reality  Tartars,  wending 
their  way,  each  one  canymg  two  large  baskets, 
suspended  by  a  long  pole,  which  rests  on  the 
shoulders.  They  are  proceedmg  to  the  diggings  to 
join  their  oountiymen,  who  are  already  congregated 
there  in  great  numbers.  No  other  class  of  free 
immigrants  are  viewed  with  so  much  distaste  by 
the  people  of  the  colony.  Their  irruption  is  dreaded, 
with  some  show  of  reason,  as  above  one  thousand 
of  them  .arrived  in  a  single  day.  One  of  tbeir 
leaders  having  been  asked  if  many  more  were  com- 
ing, replied,  with  a  look  of  surprise,  "Yes;  we 
are  all  coming."  They  are  apparently  harmless 
objects,  with  their  long  plaited  tails,  high  conical 
hats,  and  loose  dress ;  but  an  amalgamation  with 
so  degraded  a  race  is  far  from  desirable.  There 
is  a  group  of  diggers  just  come  in  from  the  gold- 
fields  ;  they  are  bending  under  the  heavy  load  of 
bedclothes,  and  other  personalities  which  they 
invariably  carry,  and  looking  not  unlike  Christian 
going  on  his  pilgrimage  and  passing  through  Vanity 
Fair.  Numbers  of  this  class  are  to  be  met  with 
nearly  in  every  street. 

A  bustling  individual,  followed  by  two  attendants, 
passes  quickly  ;  he  is  a  gold  broker,  and  the  bags 
which  the  three  carry  upon  their  shoulders  contain 
gold-dust,  as  the  anxiety  of  the  party  too  evidently 
shows.  It  is  being  conveyed  to  one  of  the  large 
banking  establishments,  to  be  deposited  there  for 
safe  keeping.  A  crowd  of  people  surround  a  dray, 
and  amongst  them  are,  several  policemen  with 
loaded  muskets ;  the  precious  metal,  packed  and 
secured  in  small  square  boxes  of  cedar,  is  placed 
upon  the  vehicle,  and  next  minute  taken  to  the 
wharf,  where  a  steamer  awaits  it.  A  dexterous 
thief  might  abstract  a  few  thousand  pounds  worth, 
and  escape  in  the  confusion — and  such  feats  have 
often  been  performed.  A  first  class  ship,  the 
NeilsoD,  was  one  night  boarded  by  a  gang,  whose 
faces  were  concealed  in  black  crape.  The  mate 
and  crew  were  overpowered,  and  the  whole  of  the 
gold  seized  and  carried  off.  The  empty  boxes  were 
found  concealed  the  following  morning  on  the 
beach ;  and  two  men  were  soon  afterwards  appre- 
hended on  suspicion,  and  having  been  found  guilty, 
are  now  expiating  their  offence  by  serving  tbeur 
country  upon  the  roads.  It  seems  the  party  sold 
their  ill-gotten  treasure  to  a  Melbourne  trader, 
moving  in  respectable  society,  who  went  out  over 
night  to  meet  them,  and  arrange  the  particular 
details  of  the  transaction.  He  happened,  oddly 
enough,  to  be  in  a  public  company  with  the  attorney 
who  defended  the  prisoners,  about  the  time  of  the 
trial,  and  made  this  remark — "  He  was  sure  the 
men  were  guilty,  and  that  they  deserved  hanging." 
The  attorney,  who  had  obtained  information  of  the 
whole  transaction  from  his  clients,  replied  that, 
true  enough,  they  were  guilty,  but  their  crime  was 
light  in  comparison  with  the  receiver  of  the  stolen 


property,  who  moved  in  a  station  to  place  him 
above  suspicion.  "  1  know  the  fellow,"  continoed 
the  attorney,  "  and  am  only  sony  that  I  obtained 
my  information  as  a  professional  secret^  and  cannot 
avail  myself  of  it."  The  person  thus  addressed 
soon  after  left  the  country. 

The  commotion  appears  as  great  in  the  middle  of 
the  street  as  on  the  foot-paths ;  long  lines  of  drays 
hei^d  up  with  boxes,  casks,  barrels*  bales,  and 
packages  of  every  conceivable  shape  and  size  move 
along ;  lines  of  similar  vehicles  are  loading  from 
ridges  of  merchandise,  which  may  be  seen  in  per- 
fect pyramids  opposite  the  shops  of  the  great 
traders.  In  point  of  activity  the  scene  could  hardly 
be  equalled  in  any  part  of  the  world,  London  not 
excepted.  Indeed,  I  have  never  met  with  the 
same  din,  bustle,  and  confusion  in  any  portion  even 
of  the  great  metropolis. 

The  scene  is  further  diversified  by  parties  of 
pleasure,  who  occasionally  mix  with  the  traders. 
Diggers*  weddings  were,  for  a  considerable  period, 
fashionable  in  Melbourne.      If   a  real  genuine 
marriage  could  be  knocked  up  it  was  better  than 
an  imitation  one,  which,  however,  was  the  more 
frequent.     One  or  two  of  the  most  flourishing 
diggers'  lodging  houses  could  supply  a  young  lady, 
who,  for  a  consideration,  would  act  the  charaoier 
of  a  model  bride ;  the  next  requisite  was  a  couple 
of  carriages,  with  coachmen  in  gaudy  liveries.     I 
do  not  believe  that  an  exhibition  so  fantastic  and 
absurd — but  at  the  same  time  typical,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  of  the  convulsion  under  which  the  social 
system  of  Victoria  was  at  the  time  labouring — 
could  have  been  met  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.     The  imitation  bride  often  behaved  with 
far  greater  decorum  than  the  girl  who  pUyed  the 
character  in  reality,  and  who,  finding  that  she  had 
been  advanced  from  some  obscure  hole  in  the 
kitchen — where  she  had  long  remained  unnotioed. 
into  a  situation  of  temporary  notoriety,   hardly 
knew  how  to  assume  si]dQSoient  consequence.     It 
was  very  common  to  observe  a  fat,  stumpy  girl, 
redolent  of  the  most  odious  vulgarity,  decked  out 
in  the  finest  robes,  which  the  Incky  digger  at  her 
side  had  purchased  at  a  very  considerable  price ; 
and  aping  what,  in  her  imagination,  should  be  the 
airs  of  a  very  fine  lady.     In  the  carriages,  a  con- 
siderable party,  very  much"  overdressed,  carried 
away  by  the  intoxication  of  the  golden  era,  mia- 
conducted  themselves  in  every  possible  manner. 
They  drove  about  the  leading  streets  of  the  dtj 
to  show  off,  and  usually  ended  by  a  champagne 
dinner  at  St.  Kilda,  or  some  other  of  the  suburban 
retreats.      The    diggers,  too    often,  became   in* 
toxicated  with  the  generous  cheer ;   and  even  the 
fairdivinities  have  not  seldom  been  known  to  imbibe 
too  freely  of  the  intoxicating  wine.      The  after- 
diimer  origies  therefore  need  not  be  minutely  de- 
tailed. I  may  add  that  a  couple  of  hundred  pooncls 
have  often  been  squandered  upon  such  occasions  ^ 
but  the  taste  did  not  survive  Uie  first  phase  of  the 
gold  mania,  and  it  has  long  become  extinot  and 
nearly  forgotten.    The  stranger  entering  the  Anti« 
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podean  metropolis  for  tbe  first  time  coold  not  bat 
be  stanned  by  tbe  discordant  Babel  into  wbicb  be 
found  bimsdlf  plunged.  The  roll  of  drays  and 
carriages  along  the  streets,  tbe  crash  on  the  foot- 
paths, tbe  din,  the  harry,  the  clamoar,  were  confusion 
doubly  confounded.  Those  who  had  been  familiar 
vitb  Melbourne  preyious  to  tbe  discovery  of  gold, 
were  even  more  startled  with  the  sadden  change 
than  strangers.  The  dull  colonial  town  had  been 
transformed  into  a  great  commercial  city,  with  a 
trade  second  only  to  London  and  Liverpool.  An 
obscnre  and  comparatively  unknown  comer  of  the 
Antipodes  bad  been  changed  to  a  magnet  for  the 
whole  human  family.  Those  poor  but  contented 
ciiizeiis,  who  twelvemonths  previously  had  been 
just  able  to  bring  and  keep  the  ends  together,  had 
suddenly  become  the  richest  men  in  the  world. 
This  fact  was  proved  by  their  local  banking  estab- 
lishments, that  boasted  an  amount  of  deposits  equal 
to  half  of  the  Bank  of  England.*  If  I  could  con- 
ceive such  an  idea  as  a  pious  anchorite  having 
retired  for  a  few  months,  just  before  the  gold 
diseoveries,  to  reflect  upon  moral  and  natural 
phikMophy,  bow  must  he  have  been  surprised  at 
the  alterations  P  He  must  have  fancied  that,  like 
Bip  von  TVinkle,  he  had  taken  a  sleep  of  half  a 
oentuiy,  and  even  have  anticipated  that  he  would 
find  tbe  whole  circle  of  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances dead.  With  what  sensations  of  wonder 
would  be  have  viewed  the  forests  of  masts  in  the 
btij  and  river,  the  motley  groups  in  the  streets,  and 
the  masses  of  treasure  exposed  in  the  windows 
of  the  bullicm  dealers.  How  he  would  tremble  as 
he  approached  bis  own  habitation ;  and  look  for  some 
peaser  by  to  assure  him  that  he  had  not  made  a  mis* 
take  of  some  such  trifle  as  half  a  century  or  so. 

The  pnny  child,  not  in  its  teens,  after  a  few  con- 
tortioiia  of  frame,  bounding  into  manhood,  scattering 
tbe  confined  garments  of  nonage  into  shreds,  and 
waiting  for  more  congruous  and  decent  habiliments, 
wonld  not  be  an  inapt  comparison  for  Melbourne  at 
this  period.  The  town  that  bad  accommodated 
twenty  thousand  with  tolerable  comfort,  was  sad- 
de&lj  called  upon  to  provide  for  a  hundred  thou- 
sand ;  its  business,  that  used  to  be  computed  by 
thotnaands,  now  required  millions  which,  instead  of 
giving  emj^yment  to  a  dozen  merchants,  gave  em- 
plajment  to  hundreds.  Where  Pan  had  held  his 
syHan  oonrt,  Plutus  reigned  in  regal  splendour, 
devoatly  worshipped  by  a  train  of  courtiers,  assem- 
bled from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

At  this  penod,  so  great  was  the  want  of  house 
aeooouDodation  that  those  whose  avocations  would 
permit  took  refuge  in  tbe  suburbs.  St.  Kilda  was 
the  faroarite  pkice  for  merchants  and  members  of 
the  legal  profession ;  it  boasted  the  two-fold  ad- 
vantage of  being  near  to  the  city,  and  of  possessing 
one  of  the  finest  marine  vietirs  in  the  world.  The 
wide  expanse  of  water,  often  calm  as  a  mirror,  with 
Ihe  Teasels  dimly  seen  sailing  along  the  liquid  way 
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tswards  the  Heads ;  the  wide  rolling  plains  stretch- 
ing from  the  opposite  shores  of  the  bay ;  the  blue, 
solemn,  silent  mountain  ranges;  the  dusky  forests, 
over  which  the  sun  throws  a  gorgeous  colouring  of 
purple — form  a  panorama  seldom  equalled. 

It  is  only  ten  years  since  I  encamped  here  in  a  « 
tent.  Within  that  period  but  few  changes  have 
been  effected  in  many  towns  in  Europe,  and  in 
some  considerable  vilhiges  not  a  stone  has  been 
altered.  In  this  spot  the  great  landmarks  of  nature 
alone  remain  unchanged.  The  unbroken  solitude 
of  the  deep  woods,  the  musical  murmur  of  the 
waves  beating  upon  the  strand,  are  not  now,  as 
then,  perceptible.  A  busy  hamlet,  with  as  many 
inhabitants  as  Melbourne  could  boast  of  ten  years 
ago,  surrounds  the  hill.  Where  the  waters  of  the 
bay  then  lay  in  solitary  although  stately  beauty  a 
hundred  vessels  now  ride  at  anchor,  and  on  the 
spot  where  my  tent  was  pitched,  a  magnificent 
hotel  stands,  with  more  than  a  dozen  omnibuses  at 
its  door,  most  of  them  plying  between  this  place 
and  Melbourne.  There  dashes  up  the  Hercules, 
with  four  spanking  horses,  driven  by  John  the 
original  '*  'busman."  John  once  drove  the  colony 's 
only  'bus—  there  are  now  about  fifty  on  this  road ; 
but  to  the  old  colonists,  John  is  stHl  the  'busman, 
and  widely  known.  Here  he  comes,  his  countenance 
sparkling  with  sly  humour  and  good  nature,  that 
would  scare  away— 

loathed  meUnchoIy, 
Of  Cerberns  and  bUckest  midnight  born. 

Progress  was  not  confined  to  St.  Kilda  and  the 
beach.  Everywhere  within  a  circle  of  seven  miles 
of  Melbourne  houses  were  in  course  of  erection, 
and  new  streets  and  squares  were  daily  being 
ushered  into  existence,  with  a  celerity  that  appears 
magical,  when  the  enormous  expense  of  labour  and 
material  for  building  are  taken  into  account.  To 
the  old  colonist,  the  contrast  between  the  past  and 
the  present  was  constantly  presenting  itself.  Eor 
a  considerable  time  the  new  comers  threw  the 
original  inhabitants  into  the  shade,*  and  apparently 
were  doing  all  the  business  of  the  colony.  It  soon, 
however,  began  to  be  apparent  that  this  prosperity 
was  fictitious.  Credit  was  shaken ;  and  while  the 
more  experienced  were  found  to  be  upon  a  substan- 
tial foundation,  with  a  few  very  remarkable  excep- 
tions, the  operations  of  the  less  prudent  strangers 
were  based  upon  unsoimd  calcnlations,  and  a  great 
many  went  to  the  wall  A  considerable  number 
of  the  traders  who  were  in  business  when  the  gold 
was  discovered,  had  returned  to  their  native  land ; 
but  nearly  every  one  who  remained  in  business 
oommanded  the  respect  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
Both  their  moral  and  commercial  character  con- 
trasted favourably  with  the  other  portions  of  the 
community. 

No  correct  estimate  of  ihe  capital  expended  by 
private  individuals  in  buildings  and  improvements 
within  the  city  during  the  years  1853  and  1854 


*  Original  inhabitants! 
than  ten  jears  in  the  city. 


None  of  whom  had  been  more 
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could  be  formed ;  bat  it  would  appear  incredible  tf 
it  could  be  obtained.  The  wbole  external  aspect 
of  Melbourne  was  changed  within  this  period.  New 
houses  were  erected,  the  old  buildings  were  reno- 
vated, and  this  too  at  an  appalling  price.  Bricks 
were  sold  at  20/.  per  thousand ;  deals,  11  inches 
bj  3,  at  Ss.  6d.  per  foot ;  the  wages  of  stone-masons 
were  35s.,  and  of  carpenters,  30s.  a-daj ;  and  not- 
withstanding these  enormous  prices  it  seemed  that 
stores  could  not  be  run  up  with  sufficient  speed  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demand.  The  incitements  to 
this  mania  for  building  may  be  traced  to  the  copious 
influx  of  immigrants  in  the  years  1852  and  1858, 
and  the  great  demand  for  houses  and  shops  which 
necessarily  ensued.  Indeed,  the  crowds  that  daily 
poured  in  could  not  obtain  accommodation  of  any 
kind  in  the  city,  even  while  waiting  to  be  drafted 
oS  to  the  <' diggings,"  and  many  thousands  had  to 
erect  tents  and  live  in  the  open  air.  A  certain 
space  was  set  apart  by  the  Government  for  this 
purpose,  and  as  the  holders  of  tent-ground  were 
compelled  to  adopt  something  like  uniformity  in 
laying  out  and  alligning  their  streets,  a  regular 
city,  under  canvass,  started  into  view,  which  was 
calculated  to  contain  10,000  persons.  Hundreds 
of  respectable  families  found  a  temporary  asylum 
in  "  Canvass  Town."  The  hardy  labourer  and  in- 
dustrious tradesman,  indeed,  soon  obtained  more 
congenial  homes  for  their  families ;  but  those  nur- 
tured in  a  more  delicate  school,  and  who  had  no 
capital  either  in  their  hands  or  their  pockets,  had 
longer  to  wait.  ^Many  individuab  suffered  priva- 
tions of  a  serious  kind.  This  unnatural  state  of 
things,  however,  could  only  la3t  until  proper  pur- 
suits and  comfortable  accommodation  presented 
themselves ;  and  in  a  country  teeming  with  wealth 
and  abounding  in  resources,  the  most  feeble  had 
not  long  to  wait.  There  are  one  or  two  features 
of  this  transition  phase  oP  Melbourne  progress,  in 
addition  to  Canvass  Town,  which  deserve  a  brief 
notice. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Yarra  to  the  site  of 
Canvass  Town,  is  a  vacant  space  of  ground  which 
nins  from  the  river  to  Flinder's-street ;  indeed,  it 
may  be  said  to  form  a  portion  of  that  street,  which, 
by  the  government  prodamatioii,  extends  to  the 
water's  edge.  That  part  of  this  vacancy  which  lies 
directly  in  front  of  the  Custom*house,  had  been 
taken  possession  of  for  purposes  of  traffic  of  a  very 
peculiar  and  genteel  character.  In  a  large  majority 
of  cases,  those  who  came  out  to  the  gold  regions  in 
quest  of  fortune  were  well  provided  for  the  kind  of 
occupation  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  follow; 
but  few  thought  cash  requisite.  This,  in  their 
eyes,  would  have  been  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle. 
They  generally,  however,  had  an  extravagant  outfit. 
In  no  part  of  the  world  is  money  so  scarce  as  on 
the  very  spot  where  it  is  procured ;  in  no  other 
city  was  money  so  eagerly  clutched  at,  and  of  so 
little  value,  compared  with  every  other  kind  of  pro- 
perty, as  in  Melbourne;  and  I  regret  to  add  that 
nowhere  else  did  there  exist  such  an  utter  want  of 
sympathy  for  all  those  antecedents  which  usually 


command  respect — such,  for  instance,  as  talent, 
rank,  character,  and  accomplishments.  Any  penoo, 
indeed,  who  had  come  into  the  country  depending 
upon  other  support  than  his  own  individual  exer« 
tion  must  have  been  at  once  undeceived.  The  only 
standard  of  value  known  in  Melbourne,  was  that 
uni?er8aUy  acknowledged  and  all  omnipotent  one, 
gold.  The  only  exception  being  in  the  case  of  the 
old  colonists,  who  at  this  period  exercised  eveiy 
means  within  their  reach  of  alleviating  the  dbtrees 
that  existed.  Those,  therefore,  who  brought  out 
everything  but  money,  very  speedily  disoovored  that 
they  had  neglected  the  most  important  item.  Fine 
clothes  and  articles  of  taste  and  luxury  were  of  com- 
paratively small  value,  and  there  being  at  this  time 
no  brokers  who  dealt  in  such  articles,  a  genteel  rag- 
lair  was  started  upon  this  spot.  I  was  once  in- 
formed that  a  lady  of  title,  the  daughter  of  a  dis- 
tinguished officer,  had  to  exhibit  her  effects  in  this 
manner ;  and  I  know  of  one  gentleman,  who  could 
boast  of  the  title  of  "  honourable"  before  his  name, 
who  took  his  place  here  regularly  for  several  days^ 
and  was,  I  have  heard,  far  less  disgusted  at  the 
occupation  than  many  of  his  more  plebeian  competi- 
tors. So  great  was  the  amount  of  business  trans- 
acted in  this  novel  market,  that  the  shopkeepen  m 
the  city  became  jealous,  and  the  municipal  anthod- 
ties  suppressed  it. 

Within  the  large  square  of  the  Custom-honse, 
exactly  opposite   to  this  scene,    another  cnticitt 
operation  occurred.     The  great  glut  of  unsuitable 
merchandise  was  one  of  the  most  striking  incidents 
connected  with  the  gold  diaooreries.    In  evety 
part  of  the  globe  those  persons  who  could  not 
visit  the  gold  regions  to  make  their  fortunee,  in 
person,  resolved  upon  having  a  venture  to  the 
famous  El  Dorado.     Persons  from  every  townimd 
village  in  Britain  shipped  something ;  and  in  the 
aggregate  those  shipments  told  up  to  a  very  con- 
siderable amoimt,  and  were  recognised   as  the 
property  of  the  "outsiders."     This  phrase  means, 
persons  who  are  not  regukrly  oonuect^  with  the 
trade  in  which  they  embark,  and  whose  interests 
receive  but  slight  attention.     Their  shipments  were 
ruinously  unprofitable.    I  have  knovm  very  many 
instances  where  the  consignees  brought  them  in 
debt.     At  the  period  I  am  now  describing  the 
goods  filled  every  store,  yard,  and  hole  and  comer 
of  Melbourne ;  nay,  their  property,  to  the  value  of 
many  thousands  of  pounds,  perished  in  the  open  air. 
The  wharf  was  near  this  spot,  and  the  river  was 
crowded  with  lighters  discharging  goods  from  the 
vessels  in  Hobson's  Bay.    The  crtdft  employed  in  the 
river  trade  were  from  one  to  three  hundred  tons,  and 
they  were  moored  in  tiers  of  threes  and  fours,  all 
discharging  at  the  same  time.      The   oonfuaion 
arising^om  the  contents  of  so  many  vessels  thus 
jMM^eremoniously  ejected  in  one  heterogeneous  mass 
upon  the  jetty  can  hardly  be  conceived,  far  less  be 
described.     The  ship  was  supposed  to  have  de- 
livered the  goods  to  the  consignee  when  they  were 
thrown  out  in  this  hopeless  confusion.     The  eye 
met  with  nothing  but  piles  of  casea^  mountains  o( 
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timber,  bricks,  hay,  oats,  and  in  fact,  every 
possible  package  of  every  conceivable  kind  of 
goods.  If  the  poor  consignee  remonstrated,  he 
met  no  response;  the  lighter  owners  cared  for 
nothing  bat  to  clear  out  their  vessels  and  to  be  off 
for  another  cargo ;  there  were  the  goods,  and  the 
owners  might  make  the  most  of  them.  A  great 
amonnt  of  valuable  property  was  lost  and  destroyed 
in  this  style ;  and  if  not  taken  from  the  wharf  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  landing  the  Custom  authori- 
ties removed  them  to  their  yard,  and  sold  them  by 
auction  withm  fourteen  days  to  defray  expenses. 
It  was  to  one  of  those  sales  that  I  have  alluded. 
A  derk  from  the  Customs  officiated  as  auctioneer. 
The  various  articles  were  tlirown  into  heaps  with- 
out any  effort  at  order  or  regularity,  and  they  were 
offered  by  the  lot.  In  one  place  a  heap  of  timber, 
in  another  a  mass  of  bricks,  here  an  assortment  of 
iron  and  wooden  houses,  there  a  pyramid  of  paving 
stones.  I  stood  for  some  time  contemplating  this 
scene,  and  admired  the  celerity  with  which  the 
gentleman  who  was  selling  went  through  the  large 
quantity  of  bulky  articles  that  surrounded  him. 
It  was  a  matter  of  the  most  complete  indifference 
to  him  what  the  goods  were  knocked  down  for — 
whether  in  his  own  expressive  language  they 
brought  **  anything  or  nothing."  He  had  no  com- 
mission depending  upon  the  total  amount  of  the 
sale. 

From  this  motley  scene  my  thoughts  wandered 
to  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  where  the  shippers 
Kved,  filled,  most  probably,  with  sanguine  antici- 
pations to  be  realised  from  their  ventures.     Much 
anxiety  and  trouble  had  they  experienced  in  buying 
and  shipping  those  unshapely  heaps.     Many  dreams 
of  fortunes  realised  in  trading  with  the  gold  regions 
had  flitted  across  their  excited  minds.     How  vividly 
would  their  care  and  anxiety  about  their  shipments 
contrast  with  the  utter  carelessness  and  recklessness 
with  which  they  were  here  bundled  out  of  the  way ! 
As  th^se  reflections  obtruded  themselves  on  my 
fma^nstion,  the  auctioneer  arrived  at  an  enormous 
heap  of  machinery — wheeb,  cranks,  levers,  boilers, 
retorts,  and  a  multitude  of  other  details,  classed 
together  in  the  most  grotesque  confusion.     The 
whole  was  sold  for  a  sum  which  could  not  pay  the 
l^iterage  from  the  bay  to  the  wharf.     The  cost  of 
the  heap  under  the  hammer  could  not  have  been 
less  than  four  or  five  hundred  po\mds,  and,  like  a 
glimpse  of  the  mutability  of  human  hopes,  it  was 
knocked  down  for  sixteen  pounds  sterling,  and  no 
person,   not  even  the  buyer,  knew  what  the  goods 
were  intended  for.     The  next  lot  excited  a  smile, 
and  tnmed  my  thoughts  into  a  different  train.     It 
eoBssted  of  twenty  dozen  of  skates,  which  some 
eatcrprising  neophyte  had  deemed  a  fitting  specula- 
tion for  Australia.     As  the  gourmand  exclaimed, 
when  he  saw  the  mint,  ''  If  we  only  had  the  lamb," 
so  flhooted  the  crowd,  when  they  saw  the  skates, 
■If  we  only  had  the  ice!"     Most  of  the  goods 
wkidi  are  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Cus- 
toBs  officials,  have  been  tent  to  Australia  by  those 
vko  know  nothmg  of  the  trade.    These  shipments 


are  seldom  attended  to.  The  shippers  know  no 
agent,  and  select  one  whom  they  have  heard  or 
seen  mentioned  in  some  newspaper  or  price  current, 
and  who  knows  nothing  and  cares  nothing  about 
them.  In  not  a  few  cases,  the  agents  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  consignment. 

The  Custom-house  is  a  large  building,  of  two 
stories ;  but  it'  is  far  too  limited  in  its  accommoda- 
tions for  Melbourne,  and  one  upon  an  extensive 
scale,  with  a  mercantile  exchange  attached,  is  likely 
to  be  soon  erected.  Ten  years  ago  the  Customs' 
staff  numbered  but  three  indtviduds,  and  the  Cus- 
tom-house was  a  single  apartment,  formed  of  rough 
timber.  I  had  occasion  to  visit  this  den  on  busi- 
ness not  long  after  I  arrived  in  the  colony,  and  I 
found  the  collector  very  obliging,  and  anxious  to 
discharge  his  duties  in  an  efficient  and  satisfactory 
manner.  He  had  a  clerk  under  him,  however,  who 
had  a  disposition  the  very  reverse  of  his  own,  and 
kept  him  in  perpetual  trouble.  The  latter  worthy 
was  a  pompous,  large-sized  man,  who  was  said  to 
have  served  in  the  Spanish  Brigade  under  Sir  Dc 
Lacy  Evans.  His  taste  for  brandy  was  the  most 
marked  feature  in  his  character,  and  it  is  very 
questionable  if  he  was  ever  quite  sober.  Upon 
the  occasion  I  have  referred  to,  he  was  perched  on 
a  high  stool,  with  an  enormous  office  ruler  in  his 
hand,  performing  certain  surprising  gyrations,  to 
the  infinite  horror  of,  the  quiet  and  orderly  collector, 
and  the  amusement  of  the  very  limited  audience. 
He  was  dismissed  immediately  after  this,  and  dis- 
appeared. The  Post-office  of  those  days  was  on 
the  same  limited  scale,  and  of  an  equally  primitive 
character.  It  was  situated  not  far  from  the  Cus- 
toms, in  what  is  now  known  as  Chancery-lane, 
The  whole  postal  establishment  there  consisted  of 
one  individual ;  and  so  limited  were  his  transactions, 
that,  like  the  collector,  his  accounts  were  contained 
in  his  hat.  The  Post-office  was  a  small  cottage, 
with  two  apartments — the  back  being  used  for 
newspapers,  the  front  for  letters.  In  the  latter,  at 
a  small  open  window,  the  postmaster  usually  took 
his  station,  in  business  hours,  to  discharge  the 
multifarious  duties  of  his  office.  It  was  a  remark- 
able fact  that  he  never  had  any  change.  If  the 
postage  upon  a  letter  was  but  threepence,  and  the 
owner  had  no  coin  smaller  than  half-a-crown,  he 
must  hand  it  over,  or,  hard  fate  !  go  without  the 
much-desired  and  anxiously-looked-for  letter  from 
"  home."  His  method  of  dealing  with  newspapers 
was  quite  original.  When  a  mail  arrived  he 
emptied  the  whole  of  the  newspapers  in  the  interior 
room,  and  all  applicants  were  politely  ushered  in 
there,  and  requested  to  help  themselves  to  their 
own-  I  have  often  spent  a  complete  day  very 
unprofitably  in  tumbling  over  some  thousands  of 
newspapers,  in  search  of  my  property.  What  a 
contrast  is  the  Post-office  establishment  now.  It 
gives  employment  to  hundreds  of  individuals,  and 
is  still  far  from  being  up  to  the  requirements  of 
the  colony. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  the  Supreme 
Court  held  its  sittings  iu  a  store  near  the  Post- 
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office,  which  han  been  again  turned  to  its  original  use. 
In  it  the  whole  civil  and  criminal  law  of  the  colony 
was  dispensed.  A  solitary  Justice  sufficed  for  the 
work,  and  he  had  not  often  to  complain  of  being 
overtasked.  There  are  now  a  number  of  Courts 
in  Victoria.  The  Supreme  Court  alone  has  a  chief 
Justice,  and  two  pubuc  Judges ;  and  further  assist- 
ance will  soon  be  necessary.  The  reader  may 
naturally  say — "Why,  in  speaking  of  Melbourne 
in  the  very  zenith  of  its  prosperity,  when  its  trade 
is  second  to  that  of  no  city  in  the  British  do- 
roinioMs,  London  and  Liverpool  alone  excepted, 
recur  to  a  period  little  removed  from  its  first 
settlement,  and  before  its  name  was  known  to  the 
merchant  ?  Could  you  not  confine  yourself  to  the 
wealth  poured  into  it  from  the  gold  diggings,  or  em- 
balm, for  the  admiration  of  future  generations, 
the  gay  insects  that  fluttered  in  the  golden  sun- 
shine P"  But  I  cannot  walk  any  street  or  highway 
without  being  hourly  reminded  of  the  contrast 
between  the  past  and  present.  At  the  very  spot 
where  I  am  now  reflecting  upon  these  transitions, 
I  see  a  magnificent  hotel,  which  would  do  credit  to 
any  city  in  the  world.  Ten  years  ago,  a  brick 
cottage  was  erected  on  this  corner,  and  occupied 
by  the  head  of  a  firm  in  extensive  business.  The 
stores  and  offices  were  in  the  narrow  street. 
After  embarking  in  very  extensive  speculations 
this  firm  became  insolvent.  The  cottage  was 
thrown  down  and  a  fine  auction  room  reared  its 
front  on  the  spot.  Within  its  walls  the  whole  of 
the  Government  land  was  disposed  of.  Not  a 
few  individuals  have  laid  the  foundation  of  splendid 
fortunes  here.  It  was  the  most  extensive  sale- 
room in  Melbourne,  but  often  unable  to  contain  the 
crowds  that  flocked  to  compete  for  the  public 
lands.  When  the  land  offered  was  valuable,  the 
competition  was  generally  vecy  keen,  and  the 
excitement  ran  high.  The  auction  room  was 
next  knocked  down  and  the  present  hotel  was 
erected.  Before  it  and  around  it  finely  made 
streets  extend ;  but  in  the  early  days  of  Melbourne, 
just  in  front  of  this  corner,  was  a  quagmire  where 
dozens  of  vehicles  frequently  stuck  fast.     I  am 


within  truth  in  asserting  that  more  than  a  thou- 
sand carriages  roll  over  this  spot  every  day  in 
the  year,  and  that  a  finer  street  could  not  be  found 
in  the  whole  world  than  that  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

I  have  alluded  to  St.  Kilda,  and  shall  also  glance 
at  Colling  wood  and  Hichmoud,  which  form  the 
eastern  portion  of  Melbourne.  The  former  was 
originally  laid  out  as  a  suburban  hamlet,  under  the 
name  of  New  Town,  which  was  afterwards  changed 
by  the  Government  to  CoUingwood.  It  was  a 
wretched  spot,  destitute  of  any  quality  to  recom- 
mend it;  the  houses  were  poor,  illbuilt,  and 
dilapidated  ;  the  thoroughfares  formed  upon  no 
regular  plan,  as  the  land  was  sold  by  private 
speculators,  who  each  followed  his  own  taste  or 
convenience  in  laying  out  his  streets,  until  the 
general  result  was  a  labyrinth.  When  the  great 
increase  of  population  took  place,  the  town  extended 
in  this  direction ;  and  regular,  wide  streets  were 
formed,  which  now  run  through  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  city,  and  from  the  most  unsightly,  it 
has  been  transformed  into  one  of  the  neatest  and 
most  inviting  portions  of  Melbourne.  The  first 
origin  of  Bichmond  was  very  similar  to  thai  of 
Collingwood.  from  which  it  used  to  be  nearly  two 
miles  dbtant,  but  they  now  unite  in  forming  the 
great  eastern  division  of  ihe  city.  Over  the 
ground  on  which  in  every  direction  spacious  streets 
extend,  seven  years  ago  I  used  to  wander  with 
my  gun.  Then,  not  a  house  nor  individual  was 
in  view;  now,  the  whole  scefie  is  animated  by 
persons  following  the  ordinary  duties  and  occu- 
pations of  great  cities.  I  can  discover  several 
properties  that  ouce  belonged  to  me,  and  which  I 
disposed  of  at  a  small  value,  or  gave  away,  but 
they  would  now  be  a  fortune.  I  can  trace  the 
places  where  I  was  wont  to  hunt.  Just  by  where 
I  stand,  I  broke  off  the  stock  of  my  gun,  from 
incautiously  using  it  to  kill  a  wounded  quail  On 
the  very  place  is  a  large  undertaker's  shop,  with 
beautiful  miniature  coffins,  richly  mounted,  in  the 
windows,  to  remind  even  the  gold  hunters  that  to 
"  all  these  things  there  is  an  end.'* 


TO       YOU. 


TBOIC  MULAND. 


ThiKe  eyes  are  not  of  heavenly  blue. 
Thy  mouth  retains  its  rosy  hue. 
Thy  breast  and  arms  like  lilies  shine 
No  longer.     What  a  Spring  was  thine ! 
What  roses  and  what  lilies  bloomed. 
And  vales  and  mountain  air  perfumed. 
When  all  the  blue  of  yon  clear  sky 
Was  centred  in  thy  lovely  eye ! 


C.  N.  r 
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No.  II. 
Bt  tue  Author  of  "Esadino  Raids,*'  &c.  &c. 


•sir,  we  bnd  tfdk.**^r)r.John§<m. 


IY.-«80TJND  AND  HBFRESHING  SLEEP  AT  WnX.** 
At  a  recent  political  meeting  held  at  Leith,  an 
ingenious  speaker  observed  that  great  men  were 
commonly  men  of  sound  digestion.    Well,  of  efficient 
men,  men  whose  greatness  lies  in  their  efficiency, 
men  of  the  Franklin  and  Wellington  stamp— that 
is  tnie.     And  the  "  sound  digestion"  is  partly 
cMsc,  partly  effect.  Partly  neither.     The  men  who 
ire  efficient  for  "practical"  purposes,  who  succeed 
tnd  who  win,  have  mostly  well-balanced  natures ; 
soffleiimes  without  talent,  sometimes  in  addition  to 
it.    A  sound  mind  +  a  sound  body  =  practical 
greatness,  if   circumstances  be  favourable.     And 
czrenmstances  generally  are  favourable ;  for,  as  has 
been  often  observed,  winds  and  waves  have  a  par- 
laKty  for  the  ablest  navigator.     All  the  world 
conld  not  persuade  me  that  the  elements  of  the 
Dnke  of  Wellington's  composition  were  remarkable 
either  as  to  qoaUty  or  degree  of  endowment,  taken 
separately ;  bat  the  composition  was  happy.     There 
ws  fusion ;  tbere  was  an  unobstructive  physique  ; 
ind  Arthur  Wdlesley  became  The  Duke.    Perhaps 
yonr  knifc-bojr  might  have  done  the  same,  if  his 
"  snrroundings-"  had  been  similar.     The  world  be- 
^^  m  the  acooroplished  fact,  and  pays  the  Duke 
in  tens  of  thousands,  and  the  knife-boy  in  sixpences. 
Tie  world  is  quite  correct  (in  principle ;  I  object  to 
tbc  disproportiom,  mind  you) ;  but  it  will  not  hurt 
as  now  and  then  to  look  at  the  knife-boy  in  the 
light  of  possibilities.     There  is  quite  gravitation 
cnoQ^  in  our  social  position  to  keep  us  from  a 
ipee^  levity  of  speculation  that  might  land  us  in 
nper-lunar    romance.     Let  us  salute  the  knife- 
^  for  our  soul's  health.     He  might  have  con- 
quered at  Waterloo,  and  nearly  plunged  England 
into  dvil  war  at  the  time  of  the  fieform  Bill,  and 
become— (JEr<fnf  should  follow  a  list  of  the  titles  of 
^hr  Wellesley,forwkieh  consult  the  Garter-Kinff- 
el'Ams,  if  you  know  him,) 

The  extent  to  which  a  badly  regulated,  or 
(which  is  the  same  thing)  an  ill-fused  character, 
depreciates  the  physical  energy,  and  hangs  a  dead 
w^t  upon  the  better  resolve,  is  little  suspected 
by  some  of  us.  We  often  wonder  that  so  little 
n  accomplished  by  those  whose  gifts  we  are  con- 
tained to  admire.  How  many  people  do  you  know 
^bose  performances  are  absurd  when  looked  at  in 
^  light  of  their  capacities  ?  Ah,  Sir,  the  spirit  is 
^fflhig,  but  the  flesh  Is  weak !  Perh^s  the  spirit 
|»  ooly  too  willing,  and  worries  the  poor  flesh  till 
it  ties  into  feverish  revolt :  the  case  is  common. 
Hot  a  bad  digestion  only,  but  a  tremulous  irrita- 
bflity  that  has  no  name — a  throbbing  pulse — a 
^^gbtly  aching  head— a  hundred  things,  bom  of 
cuiUsient  and  alien  to  the  alimentary  canal — ^will 


stop  work.  With  the  best  of  us,  the  producing- 
power  is  indefinitely  greater  than  what  we  produce 
— with  some  people,  and  those  too  often  the  ablest, 
the  excess  is  immense. 

We  are  coming  round  to  "  sound  and  refreshing 
sleep  at  will,"  all  in  good  time !  Practically,  there 
is  neither  use  nor  guidance  in  saying  that  such  and 
such  "great"  men  were  men  of  sound  digestion. 
We  must  translate  this  into  more  suggestive  lan- 
guage. If  we  say,  iustead,  that  these  were  men 
of  great  self-control,  or  of  natures  so  happily 
moulded  as  to  be  manageable  by  an  average  self- 
control,  we  get  a  statement  of  the  case  which  is 
not  barren  of  direction.  They  whose  will  can 
hold  the  reins  of  high-mettled  impulses  and  make 
them  work  in  unison,  and  they  who  have  no  high- 
mettled  impulses  to  <»ll  for  bit  and  bridle,  find  the 
hoc  age  an  easy  thing,  and  readily  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  first  condition  of  grand  success, 
— ^that  you  should  (in  Lord  Brougham's  phrase) 
be  a  whole  man  to  one  thing  at  a  time.  And  they 
have,  mostly,  sound  digestion,  and  "sound  and 
refreshing  sleep  at  vrill " — which  I  remember  as  a 
not  unfrequent  heading  of  advertisements  in  the 
newspapers  some  time  ago.  The  Lishman  who 
accounted  for  his  sound  and  healthy  slumber  by 
saying  he  ^^  paid  attinliou  to  it"  was  a  true  philoso- 
pher. Yet,  in  talking  of  attendmg  to  going  to  sleep, 
you  run  the  risk  of  falling  into  the'  absurdity  of 
that  other  Lishman,  who  said  he  should  some  day 
shut  his  eyes  before  a  glass  to  see  how  he  looked — 
which  lands  me  at  an  important  point.  Supposing 
you  to  be  healthily  tired,  you  will  go  to  sleep  at 
bed  time,  if  you  have  an  undissipated  mind.  Even 
great  griefs,  and  great  joys,  are  not  such  wakeful 
things  as  discursive  thoughts.  But  in  paying 
"attintion"  to  the  business  of  dropping  off,  you 
must  mind  you  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  trying 
to  see  how  you  look  with  your  eyes  shut.  When 
you  wake  up  after  late-won  sleep,  you  say  to  your- 
self, "  Dear  me,  why  I've  slept  !**  Think  what  that 
implies.  It  implies  that  you  have  been  lying 
awake  overnight,  and  soliloquising  unconsciously 
thus — "  Bless  my  heart — I  am  not  asleep  yet — I 
wish  I  could  fall  asleep — I  am  not  asleep  yet — nor 
yet — there's  two  o'clock — nor  yet — nor  yet — nor 
yet " — ^till  thb  Restorer  came  and  laid  you  low,  and 
stunned  you  with  a  great  club  of  exhaustion^  that 
you  might  be  insensible  while  he  operated  for  your 
benefit.  In  other  words,  you  have  been  watching 
to  catch  yourself  asleep — as  absurd  as  to  resolve 
(I  have  done  it  in  absence  of  mind)  to  lock  a  door 
and  take  care  of  the  key  by  leaving  it  inside. 
This  will  never  do.  You  will  scarcely  sleep  while 
you  are  looking  out  for  it. 
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It  is  surprising,  amidst  fdl  the  eccentricities 
and  complications  of  circumstance  and  character, 
how  uniform  ia  their  action  are  all  natural  laws. 
If  the  most  restless  person  will  adopt,  de  bonne  foi^ 
regular  hours  of  retiring  and  of  rising,  he  will  find, 
after  a  little  persistence,  that  he  will  fall  into  them 
comfortahlj  enough.  But  natures  of  the  restless 
order  require  frequent  change  of  regime.  Generally 
speaking,  if  you  will  rise  early,  nature  will  have 
her  way,  and  send  you  to  sleep  early. 

Something  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  artificial 
appliance.  A  wet  handkerchief  round  the  head,  if 
it  throbs  at  bedtime^  will  be  found  soothing.  In 
a  very  bad  case,  where  the  restlessness  is  attended 
with  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a  mixture  of  prussic 
acid*  and  iron,  which  is  familiar  to  any  chemist  as 
a  sedative,  will  be  found  very  efficacious.  It  is 
far  from  unpleasant,  and  I  take  it  myself  not 
unfrequently. 

If  you  find  yourself  surprised  by  a  sleepless  fit, 
do  not  fret  and  fume,  but  Either  strive  to  fix  your 
mind  on  one  idea,  or  on  some  very  pleasant  and 
soothing  assemblage  of  ideas.  I  generally  think 
either  of  one  utterly  solitary  bright-eyed  star,  on  a 
perfectly  black  concave  of  sky,  or  of  a  rustic  church 
by  the  side  of  a  river,  which  lap — lap — laps  against 
the  green  shore  to  the  low  pulses  of  the  south  wind. 

Efficient  men  are  generally  not  only  men  of 
sound  digestion,  but  men  who  go  to  sleap  instantly 
on  composing  the  body  in  the  attitude  of  sleep, 
My  own  idea  is,  that  the  value  of  sleep  as  a  resto- 
rative depends  chiefly  upon  the  promptitude  of  its 
approach  when  it  is  needed.  To  have  to  woo  it 
is  horrible.  Bis  dat  qui  cito  dot  is  strikingly  true 
of  old  Mdrpheus.  May  he  be  ever  mindful  of  it  in 
your  case,  dear  reader ! 

My  great  object  in  talcing  up  that  casual  remark 
about  "  sound  digestion"  in  connexion  with  great 
doings  is,  to  insist  that,  in  a  large  class  of  natures, 
chiefly  among  clever  and  sensitive  people,  the/ww 
malif  when  the  pkysique  is  not  up  to  the  mark,  is 
an  imperfect  mental  self-control.  Earnest  occupa- 
tion— not  too  absorbing — by  forcing  upon  us  a 
proper  distribution  of  time  and  circumstance,  and 
excluding  intellectual  discursiveness,  often  shows 
us  how  "  weir*  we  might  be  if  we  would  but  live 
"  wisely."  «  Of  all  men  that  I  have  ever  known," 
says  "Roger  Chillingworth,  the  leech,  to  Arthur 
Dimmesdale  (I  quote  from  memory),  "you  are  he 
whose  soul  and  body  are  most  closely  conjoined 
together."  Among  all  nervou^  people,  the  con- 
junction is  close,  and  the  mutual  reaction  constant. 
Let  those  of  us  whom  it  concerns  remember  this, 
and  endeavour  to  live  faithfully,  "as  to  God,  and 
not  as  to  men." 


v.— THE  BRITISH  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
At  the  same  meeting  at  Leith,  the  Lord-Advocate 
made  some  observations  about  the  national  Talkee- 

*  The  deprewion  produced  by  the  hyosciamos  alone  is 
extreme  and  orerwhelming.  I  have  always  fbond  it  unbear- 
able.    It  is  mitigated  by  the  iron. 


Talkee,  which  I  will  quote  for  a  word  of  oom- 
ment: — 

I  have  now  been  fonr  years  in  Parliament,  and  I  can 
assure  yon  that  it  is  a  very  remarkable  and  peenliar  assem- 
blage. It  has  many  singular  and  cnrioos  characteristios, 
which  I  believe  no  body  of  meA  that  ever  met  have  possessed 
in  an  eqnal  de^ee. 

The  Lord-Advocate  is  not  felicitous  in  combining 
his  adjectives ;  and  this  is  a^  uncommonly  safe 
observation.  Every  assemblage  will  be  found  to 
have  "curious  characteristics,  such  as  no  other, 
&c.,"  if  you  will  only  look  for  them,  'fhe  British 
House  of  Commons  is  unique.     Eeally  ? 

There  is  one  singnlar,  pbkcid  kind  of  atmosphere  which 
pervades  the  whole  phicc 

Yes,  the  "pkcid"  atmosphere  of  moral  indiflfer- 
entism,  which  is  the  child  of  utter  worldly  minded- 
ness. 
before  which  meanness  and  hypocrisy  cannot  stand. 

No,  not  couyentional  meanness,  or  conventional 
hypocrisy ;  but  the  meanness  and  hypocrisy  which 
revolt  a  pure  conscience  pervade  parliamentary  life 
ad  nauseam. 

There  is  a  sense,  there  is  an  instinct  of  hononr  in  tiiat  place, 
which  withers  at  once  anything  like  an  attempt  at  doaUe- 
dealing  or  falsehood.    If  there  is  a  touchstone,  one  cannot 
say  where  it  is ;  but  as  surely  as  the  false  metal  rings,  as  surely 
is  the  response  heard  at  dnce  in  that  House.     (Hear,  hear.) 
It  is  a  place  where  pretension,  hollowness,  and  the  attempt 
to  seem  what  yon  are  not,  or  the  pretension  not  to  seem 
what  yon  are,  is  more  rapidly  detected  than  in  any  other 
place.     It  is  a  place  where,  comparatively,  ability  is  second 
to  honesty,  and  where  a  man  who  is  honest  and  earnest  in  his 
purpose,  and  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  subject  with  which  he  deals,  and  who  has  a 
right  to  deal  with  the  subject,  is  always  certain  of  a  hearing, 
when  yonr  more  flashy,  more  able,  possibly  mora  oWver  man, 
who  intrudes  himself  into  matters  with  which  he  ia  only 
superficially  acquainted,  or  has  nothing  to  do,  let  him  speak 
with  a  tongue  of  untold  eloquence,  will  not  command  an 
audience  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    (Cheers.)  .  And  therein 
Hes  a  great  deal  of  the  wonderful  influence  of  that  assembly 
—or,  rather,  it  is  the  tme  reflex,  the  true  nsflectioii  a&d 
reverberation  of  the  principles  of  free  government  in  this 
country.    It  shows  how  truly  there  percohtes  through  the 
constituencies  a  true  and  genuine  ore  of  free  constitutional 
government ;  and  as  long  as  that  temperament  belongs  to 
that  House,  we  may  fluctuate  in  men  of  telent — wo  may  have 
an  age  of  Pitt  and  Fox  for  one  generation — we  may  have  a 
comparative  lull  of  ability  for  another — ^but  as  long  as  there 
is  that  tme,  honest,  hearty  interest  in  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  so  long,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  free  institations 
and  free  government  will  flourish  in  this  land. 

As  far  as  I  understand  this,  I  think  it  sadly  wide 
of  the  truth.  It  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  "  the  won- 
derful influence"  of  the  House  of  Commons^  Not 
less  so  than  to  call  it  a  cluh,  or  a  dehating-societj. 
and  think  you  have  said  a  clever  thing.  The  House 
of  Commons  has  the  trifling  peculiarity  of  being 
able  to  make,  or  initiate  the  making  of,  laws 
binding  upon  all,  and  guarded  by  penalties — a 
peculiarity  belonging  to  no  club  or  debating-scliool 
in  the  world.  But  its  nfluence!  ....  What 
faithful  heart  and  intelligent  mind  beHeve  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  Looked  at  from  any  earnest 
point  of  view,  is  it  not  the  object  of  the  contempt 
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of  all  f  eding,  thinking  people  P  A  very  sink  of 
esrthliness,  compromise,  tmth  -  trafficking,  and 
thrice-damned  "pretence?" 

The  judgment  delivered  by  the  Lord-Advocate  is 
only  an  extension  of  thafc  which  is  famiHar  to  us 
all, — "  The  House  of  Commons  is  the  most  critical 
assembly  in  the  world/'  Good — it  is  an  assembly 
of  the  finest  men  of  the  world  the  world  can  shew. 
The  conscientiousness  that  passes  current  in  Par- 
liament is  neither  the  highest,  which  would  be 
laughed  at  ^and  spat  upon ;  nor  the  lowest, 
which  being  beneath  the  safe,  conventional  point 
— the  point  which  pays — would  be  repudiated 
with  indignation;  but  the  intermediate  —  the 
ayerage  conscientiousness  of  the  Exchange  and  the 
street — which  is  "  praeticable,"  manageable,  and 
serviceable.  What  sort  of  a  figure  would  the 
"  Everlasting  Ought"  make  in  a  House  of  Commons 
speech  ?  lie  truth  is,  the  highest  impulse  of  a 
noble  nature  oommands  no  sympathy  from  any 
crowd  whatever,  unless  U  happen  to  appeal  to  the 
(^ecHoMM  as  well  as  the  conscience.  In  Parliament, 
as  elsewhere,  the  voice  which  does  not  serve  the 
apparent  need  of  the  hour,  by  commanding  the 
sympathy  of  average  oonsciencesy  is  stifled  with 
biitemess  and  sooming. 

As  for  the  detection  of  pretence,  the  ability  for 
that  is  the  characteristic  of  the  man  of  the  world, 
and  of  assemblies  of  men  of  the  world  m  general. 
The  pretence  which  the  House  of  Commons  will 
not  endure  is  the  pretence  to  anything  which  rebukes 
U.  With  a  week's  preparation,  I  would  under- 
take to  humbug  "  the  moat  critical  assembly,"  &c., 
on  the  very  subject  with  which  I  am  least  acquainted ; 
and  I  would  do  it  by  assuming  the  House  of  Com- 
mons tone,  and  eschewing  all  lecturing  airs.  Speak 
deferentially,  keep  to  the  subject,  make  a  "  striking" 
remark  or  two  in  a  quiet  way  (suc]i  remarks  as  any 
literary  man  knows  how  to  cook  up  upon  the  most 
alien  of  topics),  pitch  your  moral  tone  aright — i,  e., 
neither  too  h^h  nor  too  low — and  I  undertake  to 
say  you  may  deliver  yourself  of  deliberately  con- 
cocted boih,  such  as  Edgar  Poe  might  have  invented, 
with  an  appearance  of  sense ;  and  yet'make  a  suc- 
cessful speecL  The  assembly  which  can  sit  still 
and  hear  a  man  talk  for  five  hours  and  admire  him 
(about  as  meritorious  a  performance  as  standing  on 
your  head,  or  swallowing  a  sword),  and  cheer  a 
young  lord  for  fetching  a  commoner  a  glass  of 
water,  gives  me  a  sufficient  index  of  its  aggregate 
monl  and  intelleotual  status. 

No  doubt  the  popular  and  the  governmental 
consoience  are  growing  up  to  nobler  things ;  die 
gros^e  Idee  der  Pfliehi  stands  a  better  chance  than 
it  did  fifty  years  ago ;  it  will  stand  a  better  chance 
still  fifty  years  hence.  At  present,  Mr.  Macaulay 
B  the  magntu  Apollo  of  Parliamentaupy  oratory,  and 
the  Tmes  b  the  printed  vox  populi,  Mr.  Macaulay 
is  a  si^endidly  accomplished  man  of  the  world,  and 
hb  mond  tone  is  not  the  highest.  The  moral  tone 
of  the  Tiaue  is  about  the  Tory  lowest  the  age  would 
>flow^.  We  all  know  what  its  writing  is ;  it  is 
fo«eifiil,daflh]Bg,  brilliant,  artistically  adcapiandum 


in  its  character ;  but  the  small  amount  of  thought 
— beaten  out,  oh,  so  thin! — which  a  first-rate 
Times  leader  often  contains  is  quite  a  thing  to  smile 
at.  The  success  of  such  writing  is  an  index  to  the 
popular  culture.  Of  Mr.  Macaulay*  I  have  always 
held  precisely  the  opinion  which  was  expressed  with 
felicitous  suggestiveness  by  the  Leader  a  short  time 
ago.  I  am  always  amazed  to  hear  his  splendid 
rhymed  rhetoric  called  poetry.  Stirring,  vivid, 
effective  verses  he  gives  you,  but  where,  oh  where, 
are  the  apples  of  gold  set  in  network  of  silver  ? 
You  will  often  meet  a  strayed  warble  of  an  inglorious 
"  Anon"  in  the  minor  periodicals,  which  contains 
more  of  the  true  Olympian  flavour  than  all  Mr. 
Macaulay's  ballads  put  together.  Hear  the  Leader 
— the  italics  are  mine : — 

If  we  open  Carlyle's  "  French  BevolatioD/*  or  his  *'  Crom- 
well," after  reading  a  volame  of  Hacaolay,  it  is  like  opening 
a  Tolnne  of  a  poei,  after  reading  some  very  clever  yerses  by 
one  who  has  all  the  qoalities  except  "  the  vision  and  the 
fiicnlty  divine."  Of  genios,  indeed,  Macaulay  has  none. 
His  talents  are  great — indisputable :  we  should  be  sorry  if 
any  word  of  ours  seemed  to  imply  a  want  of  respectful  re- 
cognition of  powers,  which  are  assnredly  rare  in  such  a 
combination  as  he  presents ;  but  it  would  be  an  abuse  of 
terms  to  apply  the  word  genius  to  anything  he  has  done. 
TAe  meamre  of  hit  powers  may  be  seen  in  his  style.  It  is 
assuredly  a  remarkable  style ;  clear,  graceful,  at  times  bril* 
liant,  but  always  measured,  and  never  rising  to  that 
climax  of  perfection  which  distinguishes  great  writers.  He 
is  often  very  picturesque,  often  very  happy  in  the  epigram- 
matic terms  which  makes  a  sentence  memorable ;  but  there 
are  none  of  those  surprised  secrete  of  language  ichieh  are 
never  refused  to  the  ardour  of  genius^  none  of  those  supreme 
graces  and  startling  felicities  of  expression  with  which  every 
genius  enriches  the  thought  and  language  of  his  country. 
His  style  is  like  Wedgewood's  crockery :  good,  serviceable, 
cheap,  fit  for  common  use,  better  than  what  is  elsewhere 
brought  into  the  market ;  but  the  excellencies  of  Sevres  and 
Dresden  are  never  met  within  it.  He  never  thinks  other- 
wise than  thousands  have  thought  before  him ;  ho  never 
expresses  himself  in  language  not  used  by  thousands 
before  him. 

When  I  denied  "  genius  "  to  Macaulay  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  {inter  alii)  in  papers  written  in  this 
magazine  a  year  ago,  I  was  dragged  into  hot 
discussions  in  consequence.  There  was  an  intenser 
individuality  about  the  doctor  than  about  our  great 
historian,  and  measured  by  the  standards  of  his 
time,  he  was  a  grander  man  altogether ;  but  I  have 
not  yet  stumbled  upon  any  transflxing  proof  of 
his  insight. 


VI.— FANCIFUL  SYMBOLIC  MEANINGS. 

I  have  a  horror  of  misty  criticism 

-  A  la  mode  Germanorum, 

and  do  not  like  to   see  all  sorts  of  recondite 

meanings  tacked  on  to  the  plain  sense  of  an  author's 

writings.     But  it  is  curious  to  notice  how  often 


**I  understand  this  gentleman  is  very  ill,  and  I  do  not 
write  this  without  respectful  sympathy.  No  one  more 
heartily  recognises  his  merits,  or  thanks  him  for  his  devotion 
to  the  public  good,  than  he  who  now  holds  the  |pen.  May 
all  love  and  honour  Yisit  him  now,  and  be  with  his  memory 
hereafter! 
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jon  may  get  a  parable,  or  a  symbolic  suggestion, 
out  of  a  simple  narrative.  Do  you  ever  try  ?  I 
never  try,  but,  freqaently,  a  backgroand  of  mean- 
ing suggests  itself  to  me,  when  1  am  thinking  of 
nothing  less  than  of  figures  of  speech. 

There  is  a  wonderful  balUd  of  Keats,  named 
after  a  fragment  attributed  to  Chancer,  (see  Indi- 
cator— I  know  nothbg  more  of  its  genealogy  than 
Leigh  Hunt  has  given),  which  always  suggests  to 
me  the  seduction  of  a  noble  soul  by  sensuous 
delight,  and  its  dreamy,  dreary,  awaking : — 

LA  BELLK  DAME  SANS  MERCI. 


"  O,  what  can  ail  thee,  Knight-at-annt, 

Alone,  and  palely  loitering  ? 
The  ledge  hat  withered  from  the  lake, 

And  no  birds  sing. 

"  O,  what  can  ail  thee,  Knight-at-arms, 
So  haggard  and  so  woc-begone  ? 

The  sqairreFs  granary  is  full. 
And  the  hanrest  done. 

**  I  tee  a  lily  on  thy  brow, 

With  angoish  moist,  and  ferer-dew ; 

And  on  thy  cheeks  a  fiiding  rose 
Fast  withereth  too." 

**  I  met  a  lady  in  the  mead. 

Full  beautifnl — a  fwry  child — 
Her  hair  was  long,  her  foot  was  light. 

And  her  eyes  were  wild. 

**  I  made  a  garland  for  her  head, 

And  bracelets,  too,  and  fragrant  zone ; 

She  looked  at  me  as  she  did  love, 
And  made  sweet  moan. 

"  I  set  her  on  my  pacing  steed. 
And  nothing  else  saw  all  day  long ; 

For  sidelong  wonld  she  bend,  and  sing 
A  faery*s  song. 

**  She  fbnnd  me  roots  of  relish  sweet. 
And  honey  wild,  and  manna  dew ; 

And  sore  in  language  strange  she  said — 
*  I  lore  thee  true.' 

"  She  took  me  to  her  elfin  grot. 

And  there  she  wept  and  sighed  fhll  sore, 

And  there  I  shut  her  wild,  wild  eyes 
With  kisses  fonr. 

*'  And  there  she  lolled  me  aalec]!, 

And  there  I  dream*d — ah,  woe  betide  ! 

The  latest  dreim  I  ever  dreamed, 
On  the  cold  hill's  side. 

**  I  saw  pale  kings  and  princes,  too, 

Pale  warriors^eath-pale  were  they  all ; 

They  cried—*  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merd 
Hath  thee  in  thrall  !* 

"  I  saw  their  starred  lips,  in  the  gloom. 
With  horrid  warning  gaped  wide ; 

And  I  awoke,  and  fonnd  me  here, 
On  the  cold  hiU's  side. 

*'  And  this  is  why  I  sojoam  here 

Alone,  and  palely  loitering. 
Though  the  sedge  is  withered  from  the  lake, 

And  no  birds  sing.** 

I  have  not  great  confidence  in  the  extent  of  my 
reading,  but  T  have  a  great  mind  to  pronounce  this 
ballad  as  unique  as  "  Undine ;"  and,  indeed,  in  that 
weird  fusion  of  the  natural  and  the  preternatural, 


it  is  not  unlike  Fonqn^.  But  who  has  not  bad 
some  such  experience  in  his  life  ? — when  tbe  stroag 
soul,  the  "  knight-at-arms"  of  duty,  has  met  the 
enchantress,  and  listened,  and  loved,  and  seen 
nothing  else  in  the  whole  horizon — 

I  set  her  on  my  pacing  steed 
And  nothing  else  saw  all  day  kmg, 

and  attended  her  to  her  elfin  grot,  and  bound  her 
waist  with  flowers,  and  laid  down  in  her  lap,  and 
awoke 

On  the  ooM  hilTs  side! 

Well,  there  is  no  "  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci'*  on 
earth  that  can  keep  any  true  heart  of  as  all 

Alone  and  paldy  loitering 

for  long.  A  short  agony  of  resolution  and  penitence, 
and  we  may  yet  not  disgrace  our  spurs,  yet  flesh 
our  blade  in  the  *'  infidel"  things  that  are  marked  to 
die  in  the  world ! 

Did  Imogen  awaking  ever  strike  you  as  a  type 
of  Toung  Ambition,  awaking  to  the  sense  of  unac- 
complished aims,  afterv  being  drugged  by  pleasure 
or  worldliness  ?     Weary,  weary,  b  the  way : — 
MiUbrd! 

When  from  the  monntain-top  Pisaaio  shewed  thee, 

ThoQ  wast  within  a  ken ! 

So  seems  the  goal  of  its  hopes  to  the  eager,  untried 
soul  By  and  bye  come  surprises  and  terrors,  with 
orders  to  make  short  work  of  Tonng  Ambition. 
But  the  goddess-bom  shows  such  a  front  that  they 
retire  baffled ;  and  comes  next  the  drugged  cup  of 
joy.     Then,  the  wild  awaking : — 

Tes,  Sir ;  to  Milford  Haven — which  is  the  way  } 

I  thank  you — by  yon  bush  P    Pray  how  far  thither  ? 

*Ods  pittikins !  can  it  be  six  miles  yetP — 

I  have  gone  all  night — Faith,  Til  lie  down  and  sleep ! 

These  flowers  are  like  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 

The  drug  he  gave  me  which  he  said  wu  precious. 
And  cordial  to  me,  hare  I  not  found  it 
Murderous  to  the  senses  P 

O,  my  lord,  my  lord ! 

Bestir-  thee,  Ihen,  Soul !  It^is  never  too  late,  andi^ 
as  Akenside  finely  says — 

Still  the  self-depending  soul. 
Though  last  and  least  in  fortune's  roll. 

Its  proper  sphere  commands, 
And  knows  what  natuie^s  seal  beetow'd. 
And  sees  before  the  throne  of  God,* 

The  rank  in  which  it  standi. 

If  you  are  not  just  now  all  the  stronger,  you  are 
surely  all  the  wiser  for  this  experience,  and  if  you 
are  faithful  to  its  lessons,  you  will  be  the  stronger 
for  it. 

Are  you  in  earnest  P    Seize  this  very  minute ; 

What  you  can  do,  or  think  yon  can,  begin  it ! 

Eaeh  indecision  brings  its  own  delays. 

And  days  are  lost,  lamenting  o*er  loet  days ! 

Talking  of  symbolic  meanings,  reminds  me  of  m 
very  amusing  passage  in  which  Theodore  Ftoker,  in 

1 

*  It  is  noticeable  that  this  couplet  will  bear  another  con- 
struction, never  dieamt  of  b^  Akenside. — See  Matt,  xviil,  lO. 
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reriewiog  Strauss,  happily  burlesques  the  attempt 
to  rednoe  the  Christian  history  into  myths : — 

Thi»  method  of  treatment  requires  rery  litUe  iDgennity  on 
tlie  pvt  of  the  critic     Wo  coald  resolve  half  of  Lnther's 
fife  into  a  series  of  myths,  which  are  formed  after  the  model 
of  fknTs  history.   Indeed,  this  has  already  been  done.    Nay, 
ve  coold  dissolve  any  given  historical  event  in  a  mythioil 
•ohtion,  and  then  precipitate  the  *'  seminal  ideas"  in  tliis 
primitiTe  form.     We  also  can  change  an  historical  character 
bto  a  symbol  of  **  universal  humanity.**     The  whole  history 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  for  example,  we  might  call 
a  tisMw  of  mythical  stories,  borrowed  in  part  from  the  Old 
Testament,  in  part  from  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  part  from 
fimcy.    The  British  Government,  oppressing  the  Puritans,  is 
the  great  red  dragon  of  the  Revelations,  as  is  shown  by  the 
aational  arms,  and  by  the  British  legend  of  Saint  George 
Bad  the  Dragon.    The  splendid  career  of  the  new  people  is 
borrowed  from  the  persecuted  woman's  poetical  history,  her 
dress—"  dothed  with  tho  sun."     The  stars,  said  to  be  in  the 
aational  banner,  are  only  the  crown  of  twelve  stars  on  the 
poetic  being^s  head ;   the  perils  of  the  pilgrims  in  the  May- 
lower  are  only  the  woman's  flight  on  the  wings  of  a  greaU 
e^le.    The  war  between  the  two  countries  is  only  *'  the 
application*'  of  the  flood  which  the  dragon  cast  out  against 
the  woman,  fcc    The  story  of  the  Beclaiation  of  Indepen> 
dniee  is  liable  to  many  objections,  if  we  examine  it  a  la  mode 
Stnmss.    Hie  congress  was  held  at  a  mythical  town,  whose 
▼ery  name  is   suspicious  —  Philadelphia  —  brotherly  love. 
The  very  date  is  suspicious ;  it  was  thefourik  day  of  the 
ftmik  month  (reckoning  from  April,  as  it  is  probable  that 
the  HeradidB  and  Scandinavians,  possible  that  the  aboriginal 
Anerieans,  and  certain  that  the  Hebrews  did).     Now  four 
was  a  sacred  nvimher  with  the  Americans ;  the  President  was 
fibosen  tar  four  years ;  there  were /o«r  dei»rtments  of  a£fairs ; 
fiv  divisions  «f  the  political  powers — namely,  the  people, 
the  eoBgress,  the  executive,  and  the  judiciary.    ...»  The 
year,  also,  is  sixrpriaing :  1776  is  but  an  ingenious  combina- 
tioa  of  the  sacred  number  four,  which  is   repeated   three 
times,  and  then  multiplied  by  itself  to  produce  the  date — 
thii,  4Mx4cl776,  Q.E.D.— and  so  on. 


Vn.— "KEEPING  SECBETS." 
CoKSTAVTLT  I  SCO  qooled,  as  if  it  were  a  very  ex- 
oeslleot  lesson   in   morals,   the  maxim — "Never 


expect  another  to  keep  a  secret  which  yon  cannot 
keep  yourself." 

The  maxim  is  the  concentrated  essence  of  selfish- 
ness and  falsehood.  To  receive  secrets,  to  hold 
them  sacredly,  and  use  them  wisely  in  intercourse 
with  the  depositors,  is  the  highest  office  of  friend- 
ship. The  power  to  keep  another's  secret  better 
than  yonr  own  is  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  a  noble 
nature.  The  very  impulse  to  confide — the  eager- 
ness of  the  "o*er  fraught  heart"  to  relieve  itself 
— is  a  su^estion  that  another  will  keep  its  secret 
for  it,  and  love  the  more,  and  not  the  less.  All 
friendship,  that  is  werth  the  name,  is  a  giving  and 
receiving  of  confidences.  My  friend  is  one  to 
whom  I  can  show  myself  as  I  am,  without  reserve, 
sure  of  his  sympathy  and  counsel.  I  hope  he  will 
find  me  as  ready  to  give  as  to  take  in  the  commerce 
of  love  and  service.  If  he  tells  me  a  secret  of  his, 
I  will  strive  to  deal  with  it,  as  he  would  have  me 
do,  if  he  could  enter  my  mind  and  regulate  my 
thoughts.  If  by  insight  or  observation  I  come  to 
know  what  I  have  reason  to  believe  he  would  not 
have  me  know,  or  if,  in  a  moment  of  excitement, 
he  himself  t^lls  me  what  when  soberer  I  fear  he 
would  wish  blotted  from  my  memory — then  I  will 
hold  such  a  secret  more  guardedly  than  even 
one  which  he  has  formally  entrusted  to  my 
keeping. 

I  am  never  afraid  of  knowing  too  much  of  my 
friend.  I  am  sure  I  can  get  more  readily  at  his 
worst  than  at  his  best;  and  my  happiest  hour  .is 
that  in  which  I  look  up  to  him  and  think  him  my 
superior.  If  he  were  not  noble  I  should  not  have 
chosen  him — if  he  is,  I  will  trust  in  him,  though 
he  slay  me. 

If  you  find  this  philosophy  too  high-strung, 
then  look  you  to  it  quickly,  and  make  up  your 
soul's  accounts — for  the  fault  is  in  you,  and  not  in 
the  philosophy. 
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Ii  the  year  18 — ,  with  an  old  school-fellow  and 
iriend — (who  was  ever  the  companion  of  my  wan- 
derings in  search,  Athenian-like,  of  "some  new 
thing,"  till  death  put  an  end  to  our  earthly  friend- 
skip,  which  had  endured  through  many  heart- 
kanleiiiDg  yean,  strong  in  fresh  simplicity) — I  left 
England  for  Lower  Normandy,  on  a  tour  in  quest 
of  the  picturesque,  after  the  manner  of  worthy 
Doctor  Syntax,  whose  racy  absurdities  have  well- 
sigh  fooled  him  into  fame.  As  it  is  no  part  of  my 
pRSQit  intention  to  inflict  more  detail  on  the 
|Biieooe  of  ifij  readers  than  is  necessary,  I  will  not 
expatiate  on  dire  impositions  on  us  practised  by 
iCDonelesa  "mme  hosts"  en  route,  neither  will  I 
vear  threadbare  the  common  grievances  of  short 
Ma,  short  sleep,  and  occasionally — though  but 
aeidom — ahOTter  '^comnions;"  I  will  rush  post- 


haste into  what  lawyers  call  *'  the  charging-part" 
of  my  story.  Let  my  readei^  imagine  my  friend 
and  myself  in  the  act  of  descending  the  hill  of  a 
rugged  road  on  the  edge  of  a  dense  forest  of  Nor- 
mandy, which  stretched  far  away  into  an,  as  yet,  un- 
trodden distance  of  dark  foliage  of  ancient  trees, 
round  which  ever  and  anon  flashes  of  lightning 
played  fitfully  with  an  effect  grandly  gloomy,  such 
as  I  have  never  before  or  since  witnessed.  We  had 
often  in  the  course  of  our  rambles  been  exposed  to 
many  a  storm,  many  a  strait,  and  many  dispiriting 
incidents ;  but  never  had  we  felt  so  strong  a  yearn- 
ing for  house  and  home  comforts  as  on  that  same 
dull,  sultry  afternoon  of  August,  when  we  rode  on 
our  sluggish  mules,  with  the  drenching  rain  in  our 
teeth,  along — or  rather  up  and  down — the  rugged 
road  aforesaid.     At  last,  in  much  thankfulness,  we 
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reached  a  wretched  hut,  built,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
of  equal  parts  of  mud  and  fern,  which,  howerer 
picturesque  from  association,  and  however  welcome 
to  weary  travellers,  was  not  exactly  calculated  to 
make  the  most  ardent  of  sentimentalists  exclaim 
with  Moore — 

if  there's  peace  to  be  found  in  this  world, 
A  keart  that  is  humble  might  hope  for  it  here  1 

To  alight  from  our  jaded  mules  and  knock  loudly  at 
the  door  of  this  cheerless  tenement,  was  with  us 
the  work  of  a  moment ;  nor  was  the  summons  thus 
unceremoniously  given  long  unheeded.  A  pic- 
turesque-looking vagabond,  with  unkempt  locks, 
tangled  beard,  and  moustache  guiltless,  from  the 
boyhood  of  its  wearer,  of  tonsure  of  any  kind,  pre- 
sented himself  at  a  hole  in  the  wall,  which  served 
the  double  purpose  of  letting  in  light  and  letting 
out  an  unpleasant  cbud  of  wood-smoke,  rising 
from  a  heap  of  smouldering  boughs  and  charred 
leaves  employed  by  our  chosen  host  for  a  fire.  In 
justice  to  Pierre  Houdet,  we  must,  however,  admit 
that  his  greeting  was  unexpectedly  cordial.  "  Per- 
haps, messieurs,  would  not  object  to  a  poor  man's 
hut  in  a  storm ;  there  is  little  to  offer,  save  dry 
bread,  a  seat  by  the  hearthside,  and  some  tobacco, 
with  a  poor  man's  welcome,"  &e. 

Thus  invited, wewasted  few wordson  our  entrance, 
when  we  found  ourselves  in  a  long,  low  room,  whose 
sole  furniture  was  a  chair,  a  stool,  and  a  table.  As  for 
a  bed,  mine  host  assured  us  that  he  had  long  since 
dispensed  irith  any  other  than  a  couch  of  dry  grass, 
with  his  daily  apparel  rolled  up  under  his  head  for 
a  pillow.  We  ate  of  the  simple  fare  set  before  us 
— food  sweetened  by  a  knowledge  of  the  honest 
welcome  of  our  worthy  host,  whose  philosophic 
content  and  unlettered  naivete  excited  the  envy 
and  admiration  of  ray  friend.  We  smoked  till  the 
room  grew  murkier  much  with  the  exhalations  of 
that  so-called  "  pernicious  weed,  whose  scent  the 
fair  annoys  ;*' — we  listened  in  a  state  of  drowsy, 
self-contented  lassitude  to  "  the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  poor,"  as  enunciated  by  that  un- 
tutored "hewer  of  wood"  at  our  side,  till  the 
increasing  light  of  the  sky,  and  golden  tints  of  the 
fast-fleeting  clouds,  visible  by  reason  of  the  chinks 
which  time  had  made  through  the  lowly  roof, 
wam^  us  that  the  storm  was  over  and  that  day 
was  fast  merging  into  twilight.  We  had  told  our 
host  that  we  were  going  to  visit  the  Abbey  of 
La  Trappe ;  if  he  would  accompany  us  as  a  guide, 
WB  would  pay  him  liberally — so  that  he  would 
have  no  reason  to  regret  a  short  absence  from 
home.  He  was  willing ;  our  mules,  which  on  our 
arrival  he  had  led  into  the  hut  that  had  shel- 
tered us  from  the  pitiless  rain,  were  saddled; 
and  we  started  with  dry  habiliments  and  lighter 
hearts  on  our  weary  way.  It  led  us  through  intricate 
paths,  tangled  with  a  stunted  undergrowth  of 
brushwood,  and  we  met  no  incident  worthy  of  record 
to  break  the  monotony  of  our  route.  Here  and 
there  a  few  lonely  huts  met  the  eye,  and  occasionally 
we  caught  glimpses  of  some  sequestered  chapel 
of  our  Lady,  with  its  fast  crumbling  cross,  gray 


and  mofis-grown ;— 6ver  and  anon  we  were  startled 
by  the  discordant  scream  of  the  jay,  or  the  hoane 
croak  of  the  raven,  perched  aloft  on  his  horo9--a 
hollow  tree,  swaying  and  creaking  mournfully  in 
the  soft  evening  breeze.  After  we  had  advanced 
three  or  four  miles  we  came  to  a  clump  of  trees,  in 
itself  dense  enough  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  wood 
in  any  other  locality,  situated  on  a  green  rise  of . 
the  road,  whence  we  had  a  full  view  of  the  utter 
dreariness  of  the  scene ;  nothbg  but  trees— eveiy- 
where  dark  green  desolation,  in  a  silence  unbroken 
by  the  sound  of  aught  human.  Thence  we  threaded 
our  way  through  devious  turnings,  which»  winding 
for  a  mile  or  more  with  every  variety  of  rough 
and  smooth,  ascent  and  descent,  brought  ui  to  the 
brow  of  a  rugged  hill.  Here  we  halted,  while  our 
guide  sat  down  to  rest  on  the  root  of  an  "  un- 
wcdgeable  and  gnarled  oak." 
.  Twilight  was  now  slowly  turning  to  darkness.  The 
birds  were  flying  home  across  the  saffron-coloured 
sky ;  the  silvery  mists  were  floating  over  the  long, 
dreary  valley  beneath  us,  with  its  expanse  of  dus^ 
foliage,  interspersed  with  several  lakes  of  "liquid 
darkness."  Our  guide  arose,  and,  standing  <m 
that  hill  untrodden  save  by  occasional  tourists  and 
wood-cutting  rustics,  pointed  out  to  us,  with  a 
grave  demeanour  which,  at  that  'time  and  places 
excited  no  attention  and  needed  little  comment, 
the  ancient  Abbey  of  La  Trappe,  lying  in  the  heart  of 
a  valley.  The  scene  seems  to  jaundiced  minds 
a  fit  retreat  for  men  who  have  worn  out  their  hearts 
in  our  busy  world  of  conflicting  interests  and  cold 
anomalies.  The  hour  was  now  somewhat  late — 
"  too  late,"  said  our  guide,  "  for  us  to  disturb  the 
holy  men."  They  were  perhaps  even  then  returned, 
under  the  kindly  guidance  of  sleep,  to  the  past^ 
with  its  dead  hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  sorrows, 
and  could  not  with  propriety  be  aroused  from  their 
sojournings  in  dream-land  by  the  dear  boom  of 
their  abbey  bell.  Therefore  we  determined  to  pass 
the  night  at  a  small  house  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Abbey.  Thence,  after  a  refreshing  sleep,  we  eariy 
on  the  following  day  sought  the  monastic  grate. 

On  our  knocking,  a  hoary  monk — if  a  man  can 
be  termed  hoary  whose  head  is  disfigured  by  the 
"  regulation  pattern"  tonsure  of  his  order — opened 
the  massive  door,  dark  with  age.  On  our  entrance, 
he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  having  with  exemplary 
fervour  repeated  a  benediction,  he  beckoned  us  to 
follow  him.  Thence,  passing  through  a  narrow  and 
gloomy  passage,  which  would  have  enchanted  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  or  "  Monk  Lewis,"  we  were  ushered  into 
a  rude  apartment.  Its  walls  were  ornamented 
with  prints  relating  to  the  Crucifixion,  with  divers 
inscriptions  taken  from  Scripture  and  the  works  of 
the  Fathers.  In  a  comer  of  this  room  were  two 
uncomfortable-looking  beds — each  of  which  woold 
have  served  an  ingenious  tyrant  for  a  model  of  i^ 
second  "  little  ease;"  and  over  each  hung  a  delf  vessel, 
filled  with  holy  water.  Our  conductor  then  bowed 
low,  shut  the  door  on  us,  and  withdrew.  In  ^ 
short  time  the  monk  returned,  having  obtaiBod 
permission  iK>  speak — a  privilege  he  seemed  in  ao 
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vi^  likdy  to  abnsQ — when,  with  a  Spartan  brevity, 
he  9ftid — "  Will  you  go  to  mass  ?"  We  assented, 
and  were  then  conducted  by  this  "  living  statue*' 
into  the  Tribune — a  gallery  for  visitors  built  over 
the  west  end  of  the  chapel. 

As  we  entered,  the  monks  were  singing.     I  was 
pecoliarly  struck  by  the  stem  sorrow  visible  in 
their  demeanour,  and  by  the  mournful  energy  with 
which,  in  deep  strong  tone,  they  lifted  up  their 
voices  to  God.    They  were  clad  in  long,  white 
ohond  robes,  descending  from  head  to  foot.     At 
half-past  ten  the  prayers  were  finished.     A  hand 
beckoned  us  from  the  chapel,  and  we  followed, 
not  knowing  whither  the  uplifted  arm  would  guide 
us.    We  reached  a  door  of  the  inner  cloisters, 
where  two  brothers  awaited  us,  with  a  vessel  of 
holy  water  placed  on  a  ledge  before  them.    Over  this 
we  held  our  hands,  while  one  brother  poured  water 
thereon,  and  the  other  wiped '  them  with  a  coarse 
towel    This  ceremony,  after  taxing  our  command 
of  the  risible  muscles  most  severely,  being  con- 
doded,  one  of  these  austere  Trappists  unlocked  a 
laige  door,  over  which  might  have  been  fitly  written 
Dante's  inscription  for  the  gates  of  the  infernal  re- 
gioos — '<Bani^  hope  all  ye  who  enter  here  !*'    We 
entered  the  cloisters,  which  were  then — and  doubt- 
less are  still — glazed  on  one  side  only,  and  provided 
with  benches  for  the  Society,  who,  during  summer, 
here  hold  their  public  conferences.      We   then 
adranoed  towards  the  Refectory — a  long  and  low 
room,  somewhat  resembling  a  college-hall,  but  for 
the  quality  ^f  the  fare  therein  discussed,  with  a 
recess  on  the  left  set  apart  for  the  lay  brethren 
and  poor  strangers.     Down  the  middle  ran  three 
kMigtaUea — one  being  at  the  bottom  for  the  Abbot 
and  the  Prior,  who  dined  apart  from  the  rest,  while 
Cfver  their  heads  hung  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion, 
before  which  all  bowed  on  entrance  and  exit.     A 
hand  was  waved  as  a  signal  for  our  cuitrance,  and 
a  small  table  pointed  out  for  us  4}y  the  door,  to 
which  we  silently  retired.    The  monks  were  mar- 
shalled in  two  rows,  and  were  chaunting  the  JBene- 
iuiU,     At  the  Gloria  Pairi  they  bent  till  their 
heads  were  but  a  few  inches  from  the  floor,  and 
continued   in    that    wearying  attitude  for  some 
leomids,  when  the  "  Amen"  was  pronounced  in  a 
•epokhial   voice   by  the    Superior.     They  then 
simultaneously  arose,  and  retired  in  perfect  order 
to  their  lespeotive  seats. 

Our  repast  consisted  of  bread,  butter,  milk, 
herbs,  and  fmit ;  our  beverage  was  equally  simple 
and  far  less  pabtable,  being  a  liquid  somewhat  like 
a  "  half-and-luJf "  mixture  of  ditch-water  and  purest 
Bay  and  Martin  in  appearance,  and  in  taste  r> 
sembliDg  nothing  so  much  as  "  flat"  beer,  rendered 
tart  by  injudicious  doses  of  vinegar.  However, 
there  was  a  jug  of  excellent  water,  so  that  we 
Umtid  no  difficulty  in -conducting  our  meal  on  quasi- 
Yegetarian  principles.  The  only  diference  we 
observed  as  existing  between  the  meal  of  the  monks 
ttd  our  own  was  simply  this — ^that,  while  we  were 
favoured  with  apj^ee,  as  a  slight  rarity  at  that 
MiaoD,  and  batt^  as  a  luxurious  superfluity,  th^ 


had  none  of  the  former,  and  are  forbidden  by  the 
rules  of  their  order  to  touch  the  latter.  The  use 
of  eggs  aud  fish,  whereby  the  other  monastic  orders 
convert  Friday's  fast  into  a  day  of  good  living, 
is  likewise  forbidden ;  so  that,  except  at  some  par- 
ticular seasons,  when  they  are  allowed  a  little  milk 
to  flavour  their  herb-soup,  their  diet  is  rigidly 
vegetarian.  During  our  repast,  we  observed  a 
monk  rise  from  his  seat  and  fall  prostrate  before 
each  of  the  brethren,  kissing  their  feet  in  all 
humility.  This  was  enjoined  as  a  penance  for  some 
slight  breach  of  discipline.  The  unbroken  silence 
wMch  reigns  supreme  at  La  Trappe,  produces  in 
itself  an  effect  somewhat  weird  and  other-worldly 
(if  1  may  be  pardoned  the  use  of  a  newly-coined 
and  expressive  phrase) ;  but  we  were  almost  inclined 
to  break  it  by  committing  "  a  bull,"  and  blurting 
out  Plecknoe's  powerful  lines : — 

StiU-born  Silence  !  thou  that  art 

Flood-gate  of  the  deeper  heart ! 

Offspring  of  a  heaveiily  kind. 

Frost  o'the  mouth  and  thaw  6*  the  mind. 

Secrecy's  confidant,  and  he 

Who  makes  religion  mystery  ! 

Silence  is  so  stringently  inculcated  by  the  rules  of 
this  Order,  that  the  slightest  infringement  of  esta- 
blished  laws  is  never  suffered  to  pass  unpunished. 
This  point  is  pushed  to  the  verge  of  the  ridiculous ; 
so  much  so,  that  if  any  monk  rattles  his  plate,  or 
drops  his  fork,  &c.,  he  is  obliged  to  do  instant 
penance.  An  instance  of  this  absurd  severity 
occurred  on  the  second  day  of  our  visit  to  the 
abbey.  A  monk  for  some  slight  offence  of  this  kind 
was  obliged  to  fall  prostrate  in  the  middle  of  the 
refectory,  till  the  Abbot,  by  knocking  with  his 
knife  on  the  table  gave  the  signal  for  the  ill-starred 
delinquent  to  rise.  Each  member  of  the  society 
waits  on  the  others  at  table  in  turn — bowing  when- 
ever he  places  anything  on  or  removes  anything 
from  the  table.  Thus  doubtless  officiated  the 
D'Orsay  of  Paris,  the  Beau  Brummell  of  his  time, 
Baron  Geramb,  who,  from  being  the  most  elegant 
sinner  in  the  salofu  of  Paris,  afterwards,  in  a  fit  of 
spleen,  became  the  most  austere  anchorite  at  La 
Trappe. 

While  we  were,  discussing  our  dinner  of  herbs 
and  fruits,  a  monk  from  a  pulpit  jutting  out  from 
the  wall,  favoured  us  with  choice  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  St.  Thomas  Acquinas,  whose  nice 
subtleties  of  doctrine  I  blush  to  confess  were,  for 
the  most  part,  lost  on  us  Englishmen,  as  our  gross 
understandings  could  perceive  no  particular  profit, 
spiritual  or  temporal,  likely  to  accrue  from  *'  the 
ftigelic "  doctor's  perverted  ingenuity  in  blending 
the  real  facts  before  him  with  much  of  the  unreal 
fancies  of  his  heated  brain,  till  his  readers,  after 
much  circumlocution,  have  too  often  found  them- 
selves just  as  far  from  truth  as  at  the  commencement 
of  their  self-imposed  labour  of  love.  Mais  revenons 
a  nos  mouions — as  the  sheepstealer  observed  to  his 
advocate,  who,  more  intent  after  self-glorification  on 
the  score  of  eloquence  than  his  client's  chance  of 
life  on  the  score  of  facts,  was  inclined  to  wander 
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from  the  evidence.  The  same  uplifted  hand  which 
had  beckoned  us  in — performed  the  like  office  on 
our  exit.  When  dinner  was  over,  which  was  about 
eleven  o'clock^  the  Abbot  struck  up  a  Grace, in 
Latin. 

On  our  departure,  we  scanned  the  very 
appropriate  motto  inscribed  over  the  door  of  the 
refectory,  "Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where 
love  is  than  a  stalled  ox  with  hatred  therewith." 
We  then  retired  to  an  outer-room,  whither,  in  a 
short  time,  came  our  monastic  guide,  who  had 
obtained  further  permission  to  speak.  From  him 
I  gathered  a  few  facts  touching  the  rules  and 
customs  of  the  Society.  He  and  another  brother 
were  at  that  time  in  their  turn  assigned  for  the 
reception  of  strangers,  to  whom  they  were  allowed 
to  speak,  but  at  certain  intervals,  and  even  then 
but  with  extreme  brevity,  and  only  to  edification  or 
in  matters  of  necessity  or  charity.  As  for  the 
rest  they  were  as  silent  as  the  grave,  or  as  the 
would-be  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  concerning  whose 
marvellous  restraint  of  tongue  we  had  read  and 
doubted,  after  the  manner  of  schoolboys,  at  that 
abode  of  learning  entitled  by  us  striplings  of 
fourteen  "  Tophet  Academy." 

Whenever  a  brother  accidentally  meets  a  brother- 
Trappist  in  the  cloisters,  they  both  are  forbidden 
to  raise  their  eyes  from  the  ground,  on  the  prin- 
ciple, I  suppose,  that  the  first  step  towards  abolition 
of  offences  is  the  removal  of  temptation.  Prom 
Easter  till  the  10th  or  14th  of  September— the 
Trappists  are  allowed  to  eat,  beside  their  morning 
meal,  a  little  cheese  and  three  ounces  of  bread  at 
5  o'clock  ;  as  for  the  rest  of  the  year  they  have 
only  3  ounces  of  bread  daily.  There  are  six  days 
out  of  the  365  on  which  permission  is  given  them 
to  walk  in  the  neighbouring  forest  for  an  hour  and 
a  half;  such  at  least  were  the  regulations  during 
my  visit — 1  do  not  suppose  that  they  have  been  in 
any  way  altered  since  then.  During  these  times 
of  so-called  recreation,  whether  the  weather  be 
foul  or  fair,  they  sally  out  of  their  gloomy  abbey 
in  pairs,  with  their  Abbot  at  their  head  ;  when  they 
have  advanced  a  short  distance,  the  Abbot  bows, 
leaving  each  soul>sick  man  to  retire,  book  in  hand, 
wherever  he  pleases.  1  have  heard  that  during 
these  forest  rambles  many  a  Trappist  has  been 
seen  by  curious  rustics  in  tears  as  he  lay  moralising 
under  the  greenwood  tree.  Who  may  know  how 
the  strong,  grief-warped  heart  of  the  poorTrappist 
yearns  towards  the  broad  expanse  before  him? 
Who  can  tell  how  long  too  faithful  memory  plays 
with  the  heart-strings  of  these  exiles  from  the 
world  ?  Long  ago  in  the  pleasant  past,  ere  he  had 
learned,  over  the  ruins  of  his  heart,  how  love 
flatters  and  is  false — how  friendship  wanes  into  a 
selfish,  cold  conventionality — how  "  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life," 
but  bring  bitter  satiety — how  soon,  before  the  icy 
touch  of  adversity,  joy's  brightest  flowers  wither, 
leaving  behind  a  life-long  memory  as  a  sting,  as  a 
stem  Nemesis,  avenging  the  sins  and  frailties  of  <he 
dear^  error-blinded  past,  or  the  remorseful,  tear- 


dimmed  present, — long  ago,  many  a  time  oq  dtjs 
brighter  than  this  day  of  scanty  liberty,  has  that 
poor,  weary  and  wayward  fanatic  walked  under  trees, 
dearer  than  the  dark  foliage  of  La  Trappe,  with 
her,  who  was  his  life — ^his  every  hope,  o'er  whose 
grave  was   quenched  the  vestal  light  of  love, 
leaving  that  poor  serge-dad  victim  of  stem  super- 
stition to  grope  despairingly  in  utter  darkness  of 
spirit  through  his  narrow, world,  too  wide  for  peace 
— too  real  for  obliyion!     Therefore  is  that  dark 
forest  dear  to  the  men  of  La  Trappe.    They  may 
have  spent  hi^py  hours  in  childhood  under  a  far 
distant  greenwood  tree.     Memory  is  a  grand  en- 
chantress !   By  a  thought  she  can  cast  therefleeted 
light  of  long-lost  scenes  even  on  the  silent  dreari-* 
ness  of  La  Trappe, — turning  that  earthly  purgatory 
of  mortified  ambition,  blighted  hopes,  and  worn  out 
hearts,  into  the  pure,  peaceful,  dream-visited  home 
of  their  earlier  and  less  tearful  days.     "Ndiwau 
/urea  repellas  iamen  usque  recurrei** — a  Trappist 
is  after  all  but  a  man  who  has  been,  perbaps,  a 
happy  child — a  happy  lover,  pure  in  early  truth — 
a  fond  father — a  dotiug  husband — like  yourself, 
gentlest  of  readers ; — therefore  you  will  not  wonder 
how  1,  meeting  a  solitary  monk  under  a  dark  pine 
shade,  and  marking  the  undried  tears  in  his  sunken 
eyes,  mingled  my  tears  with  hb — thanking  God  in 
deep,  voiceless  prayer,  that  he  had  been  pleased  to 
bestow  on  me  unworthy  all  those  earthly  boons 
which  were  denied  to  the  bitter  ascetic,  wasting 
his  brief  &pau  of  libefty   in    yain    regrets   and 
blinding  4ears  by  the  margin  of   a  dark  lake  m 
a  gloomy  forest,   encircling   the  hope-abandoned 
Abbey  of  La  Trappe. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
solitaries  wear  away  their  lives  in  self-mortificatioii 
and  prayer  may  not  be  distasteful.      Soon  after 
midnight — at  a  quarter  before  two,  as  nearly  as  I 
remember,  the  Abbot  rises  from  bis  coarse  bed  of 
straw,  repairs  to  the  chapel,  and  toUa  the  bdl.    At 
two,  the  brethren  go  to  prayers,  and  continue  Ull  & 
quarter-past  four;  from  this  time  till  nearly  six 
o'clock,  they  read  and  pray  in  private  ;  then  begin 
the  Primes ;  after  this  they  assemble  before  Uie 
Abbot,  to  whom  they  may  speak  and  accuse  each 
other  of  any  breach  of  discipline,  Stc.    This  being 
over,  they  occupy  themselves    in    any  laboiioos 
work  at  hand  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  wben  they  go 
to  chapel  again,  and  administer  High  Mass,  whidi 
ends  about  ten,  the  hour  of  repast ;  after  this  meal 
they  spend  the  time  in  devotion  till  noon,  when 
they  repeat  the  "  Angelus"  in  chapel,  from  whence 
they  retire  to  their  cells  and  repose  till  one  o'dodL ; 
thence  they  return  to  Nones ;  from  Nones  they  are 
called  to  laborious  work  till  three,  when  they  onoe 
more  retire  for  private  devotion,  preparatory  to 
Vespers,  and  they  end  at  five — ^the  supper-hour  tilA 
Trappe.      After  this  meagre  meal   they  pray  in 
private  until  six,  when  they  are  called  to  puhlio 
reading,  and  thence  to  Complines.     Ther  oondnde 
at  eight  o'clock,  when  the  brethren  retire  to  rest, 
and  all  is  still  in  their  venerable  monastery.    Their 
beds  are   coarse  pallets  of  straw,    with   single 
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blankets  as  a  covering ;  tbe  furniture  is  simply  a 
chair,  a  ledge,  a  vessel  containing  holy  Vater,  and 
a  scull. 

Oa  the  third  morning  we  left  La  Trappe  in  the 
cold,  gray  dawn,  and  having  shaken  hands  with 
Pierre  Hoadet,  who  was  little  inclined  t-o  receive 
any  gratnity  for  his  services  as  our  guide,  we  struck 
mio  tft  main  road,  and  in  due  time  arrived  at  our 
starting-point — a  pretty  little  auberge  on  the  side  of 
a  hill,  where,  as  a  board  intimated,  truly  in  this 
sohtary  instance,  there  was  "  Good  entertainment 
for  horse  and  man."  And  now,  most  patient  of 
readers,  I  have  told  yon  all  I  know  of  La  Trappe.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  set  before  your  eyes,byasimple, 
uDadomed  narrative,  the  daily  life  of  the  rccluscl 
oi  tbat  dreary  forest.  Little  more  remains  to  tell. 
The  erring  monk  whom  I  saw  doing  penance  in  the 
refectory,  for  breaking  the  general  silence,  by 
dropping  his  plate,  or  some  such  bagatelle,  was  no 


other  than  a  ci-devant  marquis  of  the  old  regime, 
whose  witty  profligacy  had,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  formed  a  staple  topic  of  convefsa- 
tiou  for  the  savants  and  quid  nuncs  of  the  brilliant 
coteries  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  till,  worn 
out  by  dissipation,  with  a  broken  constitution  and 
a  remnant  of  a  princely  fortune,  he  sought  the 
gloomy  "  refugium  peccatorum^  which  is  his  home, 
and  will  be,  in  all  human  probability,  his  unregretted 
grave.  Oblivion  has  long  blotted  out  his  name 
from  the  list  of  the  fools  of  fashion.  Alas !  poor 
foolish  votary  of  dissipation  !  The  parasites  who 
drank  thy  wine,  and  hung  with  fawning,  feigned 
eagerness  on  thy  every  light  boa  mot,  have  long 
forgotten  thee,  weak  butterfly  of  a  passing  moment, 
who  art  even  now  in  thine  unhonoured  old  age, 
reaping  the  bitter  harvest  of  satiety  in  thy  cold  cell, 
on  thy  straw  pallet,  with  the  grinning  skull  for  thy 
sole  companion ! 
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Qaanto  minua  est  cum  reliquis  renaii  qaam  tui  mttminisso. 


Alone — lost  love — alone 

I  never  more  should  be 

(Is  love  satiety  ?) 

When  the  murmur  of  the  bee 

Hath  a  tongue  to  talk  with  me — 

When  each  wand'ring  wind's  a  tongue, 

As  it  comes  from  far  to  me. 

From  sweet,  wild  flowers — among 

Flowers  sweet  as  thoughts  of  thee. 

By  whom  joy's  knell  was  rung. 

IL 

Alone^ — lost  love — alone. 

Can  sorrow  never  be ; 

When  the  kine  come  o'er  the  lea — 

When  the  sun  dips  'neath  the  sea — 

When  the  sea-bird's  soaring  home 

From  the  cold,  unquiet  sea — 

Then  my  wayward  thoughts  will  roam 

To  thee — to  thee — to  thee ! 

But  Hope  doth  never  come 

With  the  garish  dawn  to  me : 

Then  welcome,  gentle  sleep  1 

Set  prison'd  memory  free ! 

III. 
Oh,  night,  dream-shrouded  night ! 
When  the  moon  is  riding  high. 
And  the  waves  beneath  her  light 
Flash  onward,  coldly  bright. 
And  the  stars  peer  through  the  sky — 
Oh,  night !  bring  weird  sleep 


To  wile  uiy  musings  back — 

Till  grief  forgets  to  weep 

On  raera'ry's  rosy  track — 

To  the  days  when  Hope  was  young. 

Ere  self-willed  love  would  see 

How  hearts  must  soon  be  wrung. 

IV. 

To  dream-land,  gentle  sleep, 
On  thy  pinions  fly  with  me ; 
Bid  grief  forget  to  weep. 
Nor  tearful  vigils  keep, 
Looking  outward  o'er  the  sea. 
Alas  1  my  thoughts  by  day 
Will  wildly  wander  wide 
With  grief  away — away, — 
(Ah !  whither  would  ye  stray  ?) 
Sleep !  bid  them  roam  with  love. 
To  nestle  by  her  side ! 

V. 

But  I  would  fain  forget 

An  early-broken  vow — 

For  my  heart  is  bleeding  yet. 

And  I'm  weak  and  weary  now. 

And  my  weary  mind  would  roam 

Through  a  mist  of  tears  with  thee. 

To  the  light  of  my  early  home. 

Ere  life  grew  dark  to  me. 

And  again  I'd  rove  with  a  long-lost  love 

Where  my  feet  no  more  may  be, 

On  a  memory-haunted  shore 

Of  the  cold,  unquiet  sea ! 

W.  B.  B.  S. 


GRACE     DORRIEN. 

A     TALE. 


Oyou, 
Earth's  tender  and  impoBsionate  few ! 
Talte  coura^  to  entrust  juor  love 
To  Him,  so  named,  who  guards  above 

Its  ends,  and  shall  ftilfil. 
Breaking  the  narrow  prayers,  that  may 
Befit  your  narrow  hearts,  away 

In  His  broad4oving  will  I 

EUsabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


CHAPTER  n. 


PRETTT      JULIANA. 


Thebe  are  two  interesting  commonplaces  inyolred 
in  the  topics  of  this  chapter — the  subject  of 
nameSf  and  the  doctrine  of  coiTicidences,  Some  of 
my  readers,  on  seeing  the  name  of  Juliana,  and 
presuming,  correctly,  that  it  is  assigned  to  a  sister 
of  theirs  who  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  the 
narrative,  will  say  it  is  fictitious  and  romantic; 
others  will  observe  that  there  is  nothing  in  a 
name,  and  will  pass  on  the  other  side  —  of  the 
page,  in  order  to  get  at  the  incident  as  fast  as 
possible.  Both  sorts  of  readers  will  be  wrong. 
There  U  something  in  this  name  (yon  will  never 
guess  what,  so  you  may  as  well  give  it  up,  and 
wait  patiently  till  I  unravel  the  mystery  for  you) ; 
and  then  again,  it  is  at  once  fictitious  and  not 
fictitious,  and  whatever  romance  lies  in  the  thing 
itself  is  of  a  very  straightforward,  literal  character 
indeed.  I  may  also  observe  that  Juliana  will  not 
prove  to  be  the  person  you  wo;ild  expect  from  the 
name  she  bears. 

The  question  of  coincidences  of  all  kinds,  and 
their  relations  to  the  grand  scheme,  is  a  very  large 
question  indeed,  and,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  a  very 
solemn  one.  If  T,  being  (let  us  suppose)  a  starving 
man,  under  sentence  of  expulsion  from  my  land- 
lord, and  with  a  patient  wife,  and  impatient, 
because  hungry,  family,  put  up  prayers  for  daily, 
instead. of  intermittent,  bread,  and  immediately 
go  forth  for  a  walk,  where  I  pick  up  a  golden 
guinea,  I  have  there  an  incident  which,  if  a 
William  Huntington,  I  put  down  in  a  Bank  of 
Faith ;  and  which,  in  any  case,  I  put  down  to 
the  Ibt  of  special  providences  and  answers  to 
prayer,  of  which  every  pious  heart  has  a  longer  or 
shorter  bead-roll.  And  I  am  right.  Instantly, 
quicker  than  lightning,  I  send  up  thanks  to  heaven 
— ^I  could  not  control  the  impulse  to  do  so,  if  my 
life  depended  upon  refraining.  But  if — and  here 
I  mention  what  actually  occurred  to  me  a  few  days 
ago — descending  a  hiU  in  the  country,  with  no 
housetop,  spire,  or  human  form,  in  sight,  I  observe 
that  my  walking  stick  wants  a  ferule,  and  at  the 
same  moment,  see  at  my  feet  a  girl's  brass  thimble, 
(bearing  the  motto  "  A  Gift  from  a  Friend,")  and 
exactly  fitting  my  staff,  and  appropriate  it  accord- 
ingly,— I  maie  lio  such  reflection  and  feel  no  such 
impulse  as  I  made  and  felt  in  the  other  case.  And 
yet  the  circumstance  whieh  actually  supplied, 
temporarily,  my  need  of  a  ferule  to  my  cane,  may 


have  been  as  truly  providential  as  the  imaginarj 

finding  of  a  sovereign;  for,  suppose  I  had  not 
ound  the  thimble,  and  in  crossing  the  road  to  the 
hardware-shop  to  obtain  a  ferule,  I  had  encountcied 

the  wheel  of  a  laden  coal-waggon,  and 

You  perceive  at  once  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  follow  out  that  suggestion  to  its  issues, 
imless  I  turned  this  history  into  a  philosophical 
treatise.  Nor  is  it  necessary  :  our  instincts  defy 
casuistry,  as  Hamlet  defied  augury.  The  wider  we 
make  our  survey  the  more  we  multiply  the  chances 
of  perceiving  such  coincidences  as  I  am  going  to 
mention;  and  where  the  dramatic  significance  exists, 
we  feel  it  nolens  volens. 

On  the  autumal  day  when  George  Lambe  might 
have  been  seen  turning  his  eyes  from  the  transurban 
hill  to  the  river  in  the  distance,  a  young  girl  of 
whom  he  had  never  yet  heard  was  turning  her  eyes 
from  a  point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river— in 
fact,  from  a  village  on  the  Essex  coast — towards 
the  direction  in  which  George  had   been  walking, 
with  her  little  head  full  of  thoughts  of  a  friend  of 
his,  and  of  "  Grace's — one  of  Grace's  friends,"  you 
understand.     From  Mr.  Dorrien  she  had  received  a 
casual  kindness — which  will  be  told  in  due  time. 
Whether  she  ever  knew  Grace  will  also  be  told  in 
due  time.    But  one  thing  is  clear — she  was  not  in 
the  least  like  her.     She  was  not "  Olympian  ;*'  and 
th^most  excitable  lover — George  himself — would 
not  have  called  her  foot  imperial.     Her  hair  was 
light  and  parted  in  plain  bands  over  a  forehead 
broader  than  Grace's.     Her  eyes  were  of  a  dark 
hazel,  and,  when  lifted  straight  at  you,  displayed  a 
vivacity  which  would  have  struck  an  ethnological 
observer  as  incongruous  with  her  pale  English  face. 
The  colour  of  Grace's  eyes  is  a  profound  secret, 
and  I  do  not  believe  George  Lambe  himself  could 
have  told  it — but  vivacious  is  just  what  they  were 
notf  as  you  would  guess  from  that  allusion  to 
Pallas  Athene.     At  the  present  moment,  too,  there 
was  a  sort  of  dishevelled  abandon  about  the  appear- 
ance of  poor  Juliana  (for  it  was  she),  to  which  the 
greatest  extremity  of  present  grief  could  not  have 
reduced  Grace — Grace,  the  courageous,  the  sdf- 
possessed,  from  whose  loins  passion  might  not  loose 
the  girdle,  whose  lamp  the  storm  of  circumstances 
extinguished  never.    You  will  have  to  pity  Juliana 
very  much  indeed,  and  so,  knowing  well  what  pity 
is  father  to,  I  am  artfully  and  providently  trying  to 
fortify  your  sympathies  in  Grace*8  favour,  lest  you 
should  fall  in  love  with  her  rival. 
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Poor  Juliana !  Her  present  desolate  situation 
on  the  shore  of  the  Thames,  at  the  Tillage  of  Ship- 
worth  (^hieh,  with  your  usual  discernment,  you  at 
oofie  peroeive  to  be  a  fictitious  name),  arose  out  of 
a  lectore  JeliYored  in  the  fens  of  Huntingdonshire 
some  time  before.  I  grant  the  length  of  the  in* 
tervalUm,  but  the  viaduct  of  circumstances  was 
simple  enough.  Lecturing  was  not  always  the 
respectable  thing  it  is  now;  especially  itinerant 
leoturing  was  not.  Campbell,  with  his  new  wig,  or 
Davy  with  his  peach-blossom  kids,  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  was  all  very  well,  but 

Thelwall,  and  ye  thai  lecture  as  ye  go. 

Join  all  yoor  myitic  cbaonts  to  please  Lepaaz  ! 

\ras  not  meant  by  Canning  for  a  complimentary 
alloftion  by  way  of  apostrophe ;  but  the  reverse. 
Now-a-days,  however,  a  lecturer  is  a  respectable 
man,  and  in  the  provinces  he  is  a  lion,  a  lady-killer, 
one  of  the  the  dii  majores  of  the  hour — an  immense 
social  stimulant. 

It  was  in  the  provinces — it  was  in  Hunting- 
donshire, though  neither  at  Eamsey,  nor  at  St. 
Neots,  nor  at  St.  Ives,  nor  at  Whittlesea — in  fact, 
I  shall  not  say  precisely  where  it  was — but  it  was 
in  the  fens  somewhere — that  "  Mr.  Elton  Sidney, 
fiom  London,*'  then  fulfilling  a  lecturing  mission 
concerning  the  "  great  social  and  political  questions 
of  the  how" — and  his  own  bread  and  cheese — on 
a  certam  day,  well  remembered  by  Juliana  at  the 
moment  I  have  in  my  eye,  put  up  his  posters,  and 
sommoned  the  intellectual  aristocracy  of  that  land 
of  dykes,  brick-kilns,  and  windmills,  for  miles 
aroond,  to  come  and  be  enlightened.  And  they 
came.  What  a  mighty  meaning  a  word  which,  to 
you  and  me,  is  common-place  and  fade,  may  have 
to  others !  This  "  lecture"  turned  all  the  heads  of 
tlie  girls  far  and  near  in  the  bare  anticipation, 
loong  ladies,  of  bread  and  butter  simplicity  and 
mUky  kindness,  talked  of  nothing,  morn,  noon,  and 
ni^  includiiig  the  periods  occupied  in  dressing, 
ofidressing,  and  going  to  sleep,  but  this  "  lecture." 
£derly  and  middle-aged  matrons  swelled  the  cry, 
and  stolid  sires  were  aggravated  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  disgust  by  the  incessant  pottering  about 
tliis  confounded  "  lecture.' '  A  lady-frieud  of  mine, 
vbo  happened  (if  anything  happens)  to  be  staying 
with  a  relative  in  the  neighbourhood,  assures  me 
^,  in  despite  of  the  ties  of  blood  and  hospitality, 
&be  was  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  saying, 
^Lear — 

Saddle  my  bonea—call  my  train  together ! 

and  letuming  to  town  to  escape  the  omnipresent 
^opio.  The  fact  is,  a  lecture  is  to  an  ignoramus 
>ot  wiUtout  conaoiousness,  pretty  much  what  the 
^^noQ  is  to  a  woridling  who  wants  a  cheap  reli- 
poa — it  furnishes  intellectuality  at  the  lowest  cost ; 
•wi  here  was  a  society  of  bumpkuis,  with  their 
*P<iues  and  daughters,  flattering  themselves  that, 
»lKa  they  bought  Mr.  Sidney's  tickets^  they  bought 
^  the  key  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  doing  some- 
^  "  progressive"  and  refined,  at  the  small  charge 
I    of  one  ifaiUiiig.    For  all  that,  however,  the  inde- 


scribable excitement  occasioned  in  a  country  dis- 
trict by  a  "  lecture,"  is  to  me  one  of  the  things  which 
"  I  know  not,"  in  Solomon's  sense  of  the  words ; 
and  I  sometimes  add  it  to  his  category  of  incom- 
prehensibles. 

The  only  person  of  consideration  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  did  not  take  the  "  lecture"  fever, 
was  the  Eev.  Mr.  Apps,  pastor  of  a  strange,  non- 
descript congregation  there,  who  held  himself  and 
his  sternly  aloof  from  these  vanities*— partly  because 
"the  wisdom  of  the  world  was,"  he  observed, 
"foolishness  with  God,"  and  his  motto  was,  "To 
the  law  and  to  the  testimony ;"  partly  because  the 
Episcopalians  of  the  district  to  a  man — nay,  to  a 
little  boy— patronised  "the  lecture,"  which  to  him 
at  once  identified  Mr.  Sidney  with  Amalek,  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  and  die  Scarlet  Woman ;  and  partly, 
because  Mrs.  Apps,  who  might  have  thawed  his 
reserve,  could  not,  after  the  most  anxious  consi- 
deration and  persevering  rummaging  of  old  drawers, 
find  means  to  make  her  best  bonnet  presentable 
for  such  a  festive  occasion.  So  Mr.  Apps  staid 
from  "the  lecture,"  and  spent  his  evening  in 
selecting  the  most  applicable  passages  he  could 
think  of  for  next  Sunday's  reading,  when  he  pro- 
posed, by  an  emphatic  delivery,  to  fling  them  in 
the  teeth  of  one  of  his  deacons,  who  would  surely 
be  cut  to  the  heart  and  brought  to  repentance  for 
going  to  the  lecture — (the  stiff-necked  man  did 
actually  go,  with  his  wife  and  daughter!) — when  his 
pastor  publicly  charged  him  to  "  deal  no  more  so 
exceeding  proudly,"  and  not  to  "  lift  up  his  horn 
on  high" — charged  Mm,  I  say;  for  though  the 
select  quotations  were  addressed  to  the  bassoon  in 
the  little  gallery,  the  orator's  manner  was  pointed ; 
and  if  it  had  not  been,  Mrs.  Apps's  was — not  less 
so  than  that  nose  of  hers,  whose  ominous  workings 
sympathised  with  the  commination  from  the  pulpit/ 
Let  us  forgive  good  Mr.  Apps  his  ignorance,  self- 
esteem,  and  childishness ;  for  many  better  preachers 
have  had  worse  faults,  and  few  would  go  farther 
through  fire  and  water  to  a  sick  or  dying  bed.  I 
fear  that  we,  who  smile  at  his  puerility,  may  have 
to  sit  at  his  feet  some  day. 

But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Apps  were  ignominious  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general -enthusiasm.  If  you  had 
taken  from  a  balloon  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  dis- 
trict in  question  on  the  momentous  evening,  you 
would  have  seen,  in  the  gray  dusk,  gigs  upon  gigs 
— (the  gig  was  tke  vehicle  of  these  parts,  and,  I 
believe,  is  still  so) — packed  choke-full  of  round,  and 
ruddy,  and  laughing  humanity,  winding  through 
converging  lanes  towards  the  happy  centre  of 
attraction ;  and,  among  others,  the  capacious  gig 
of  Mr.  Adeane,  which  contained  himself,  his  wife, 
and  Juliana — toe  latter  screwed  up  to  the  highest 
note  of  her  compass  in  the  way  of  expectation,  and 
feeling  in  her  glove  every  other  minute  to  see  if 
she  had  not  lost  her  ticket.  Ah!  how  pretty 
Juliana  was  that  night,  with  her  breeze-warm 
cheeks,  and  her  gleaming  eyes,  and  her  parted, 
cherry  lips,  and  her  restless  prattle,  and  her  flut- 
tering little  pulse !  and  how  she  pitied  a  ton- 
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labourer's  wife,  whom  they  passed  at  raoonrise, 
because  she  could  not  go  to  "  the  lecture !"  Pretty 
Juliana ! 

Inside  the  lecture-room  was  seated  an  early 
audience,  in  their  best  clothes  and  behaviours — gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  appearing  to  have  concentrated 
the  interest  of  the  moment  in  a  becoming  carriage 
of  their  knees  and  elbows,  and  now  and  then  be- 
traying a  spasmodic  awe  by  a  suppressed  cough,  or 
a  glance  of  unutterable  rebuke  at  a  juvenile  titterer. 
Julian  watched  with  her  excited  little  eyes  the 
preparations  for  "  the  lecture"— 0 !  that  lecture ! 
— the  flowing  green  baize  spread  on  the  table,  the 
plated  and  totally  superfluous  candlesticks  (there 
was  abundant  gas),  and  the  water  carafTe,  crowned 
with  the  tumbler,  from  which  the  unspeakable  Mr. 
Elton  Sidney  was  to  refresh  hhiiself  wlien  "  loud 
cheers*'  gave  him  the  opporl unity,  or,  vice  versa, 
when  he,  by  drinking,  gave  the  signal  for  "  loud 
cheers."  I  cannot  say  she  watched  the  approach  of 
the  lecturer,  who,  after  a  thrilling  and  artful  delay, 
marched  into  the  room,  like  a  deserter,  under 
double  escort,  and  with  as  solemn  and  portentous  a 
face — no,  she  just  saw  him  advance  to  the  table, 
took  a  woman's  notice  of  his  free-falling  hair, 
buoyant  carriage,  and  well-knit  figure,  recognized 
herself  as  one  of  the  individuals  appealed  to  by  the 
formula  of  "Ladies  and  Gentlemen!"  and  then 
subsided  into  a  muse  of  admiration,  from  which  she 
was  in  a  few  minutes  roused  by  the  burst  of  applause 
that  greeted  his  felicitous  exordium  about — 

The  happy  homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand, 
Amidst  the  tall  ancestral  trees, 

That  crowd  the  father-land, 

and  the  antiquities,  glories,  and  responsibilities  of 
agriculture.  His  topic  was  "The  Present  Age," 
and  he  would  observe,  without  making  invidious 
comparisons,  that  the  flail  was  a  mightier  thing 
than  the  sceptre,  the  plough  an  implement  of  nobler 
uses  than  the  sword.  The  sceptre  might  rule,  but 
the  flail  educed  from  their  protecting  husk  "the 
kindly  fruits  of  the  earth  in  due  season,"  if  he 
might  quote  the  words  of  our  Anglican  Liturgy. 
{Hear,  hear,  from  the  cUrgyman  in  the  chair.)  The 
sword  mutilated  the  "human  form  divine;"  the 
plough  prepared  the  sod  to  receive  the  precious 
seed,  every  grain  of  which  was  dearer  to  a  true 
Briton — {Cheers  from  speculators  anticipating  a  rise 
at  Mark-lane)  — than  an  ounce  of  gold.  Yes,  ladies 
and  gentlemen — and  at  this  point  of  the  oration, 
Juliana  almost  sank  with  confusion  as  she  caught 
Mr.  Sidney's  flashing  eye,  and  making  annnsuccess- 
ful  effort  to  look  at  the  water-bottle,  found  herself 
staring  at  the  bow  of  his  white  necktie,  of  which 
he  betrayed  a  prompt  consciousness  by  fumbling  at 
it,  and  then  looking  still  harder  at  her — Yes,  ladies 
and  gentlemen — and  the  day  would  come  when  the 
dark  green  Earth,  daughter  of  the  giant  Sun,  should 
look  forth  right  lovingly,  and  the  wickedness,  the 
guilt,  the  sin ;  the  folly,  the  insanity,  the  unwisdom ; 
the  restrictions,  the  limitations — (a  solitary  hiss 
from  a  too-suspicious  Proteciionisf) — Who  dared  to 


gainsay  him  ? — he  meant  the  Satanic  restrictions, 
the  limitations,  on  the  growth  of  humanity  m 
religion,  in  truth,  in  goodness — (TreTtrndovs  ap- 
plause, and  otte  cry  of  "  Turn  him  (w//")— and  so  on 
mutatis  mutandis  ad  infitiitum,  uutil  nearly  nine 
o'clock,  when  he  closed  with  a  grand  dispky  of 
rhetorical  fireworks,  and  sank  upon  the  chair  iu  u 
attitude,  putting  his  hair  off  his  forehead  with  one 
hand,  and  helping  himself  with  exhausted  eagerness 
to  the  water  with  the  other.  If  Juliana's  guarditn 
angel  had  helped  her  little  heart  to  something 
refrigerating  at  the  same  moment,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  he  would  have  gratified  her  friends  and 
saved  her  some  suffering ;  but  the  angel  knew  his 
appointed  task,  and  she,  poor  dear  girl,  neter 
reproaches  him  to  thb  hour. 

Pretly,  palpitating,  flushing  Juliana!    As  Mr. 
Elton  Sidney  had  mentioned  "incidentally,"  i.tf., 
by  way  of  introducing  an  anecdote  to  his  own 
prabe  and  glory,  that  he  was  bom  at  Lynn,  in 
Norfolk,  and  Mr.  Adeane  was  a  Lynn  man,  she 
was  not  in  the  least  surprised  when  the  latter  went 
up  to  the  platform,  and  intercepting  the  Conquer- 
ing Hero,  bore  him  off,  after  a  brief  contest,  for  the 
honour  ef  having  him  to  supper,  bed,  and  break- 
fast, and  brought  him  down  to  his  wife  and  Juliana, 
both  of  whom  the  Conquering  Hero  saluted  with 
much   natural  geniality,  and    with   the  graceful 
freedom  of  a  man  of  the  world.    He  was,  I  confess, 
a  little  surprised,  as  the  reader  will  be,  when  he 
learned  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  pack  ail 
four  of  them  into  the  gig ;   but  the  feat  was  ac- 
complished, to  the  music  of  Jaliana's  low  langb, 
and  Mr.  Elton  Sidney's  running  fire  of  pleasautr). 
He  and  Mr.  Adeane  sat  on  the  sides  of  the  seat, 
Mrs.  Adeane  in  the  middle,  and  Juliana,  theoreti- 
cally speaking,  on  that  hidy's  knee;   practically, 
whenever  the  badness  of  the  road  jolted  the  gig. 
she  found  herself  in  everybody's  lap  by  turns; 
which  conduced  both  to  hilarity  and  familiarity, 
and  made  it  seem  quite  natural  when,  on  reaching 
home,  she  was  helped  out  by  hit  ready  hand,  at 
once  so  gentle  and  so  flrm  ia  its  clasp  of  hers. 
Then,  the  Sisters  Three  having  laid  their  heads 
together  to  turn  Juliana's,  the  wind  blew  out  the 
light  brought  by  the  servant,  and  there  was  more 
pleasantry  in  the  transit  fh)m  the  dark  hall  to  the 
sitting  room.     Besides  which,   at  supper — most 
kindly,  levelling,  and  linking  of  meals! — there  was 
an  accidental  exchange  of  drinking  glasses,  and  Mr. 
Sidney  refused  to  admit  the  fact  and  resign  hers, 
when  challenged  with  the  mistake. 

"  How  fond  I  am  of  countrj  ale,  to  be  sure ! 
Never  mind  the  glass — I  hardly  expected  so  fuU 
an  attendance  as  we  had  to  night  —  certamly  I 
did  not  think  to  sup  at  your  side.  Miss  Adeane — 
Have  you  ever  been  to  Lynn  ?" 

"No,  Sir." 

"Nor  to  London?" 

"No,  Sir — mother  has" — -the  convention^ 
euphuism  of  mamma  was  not  yet  in  use  even  k 
respectable  circles  in  the  fens. 

"  Yes ;  it  almost  turned  my  head,  and  drote  i4 
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enxj — the  noise  and  bustle  were  so  great.  I  do 
not  think  poor  July  would  like  it — she  has  never 
seen  any  life  at  all,  and  is  rery  timid." 

"July  shall  go  some  day  soon,  just  for  a  peep 
and  back  again/'  said  Mr.  Adeane. 
"Ion  have  seen  the  sea,  Miss  Adeane  ?" 
"No,  Sir." 
"Nor  the  Thames r 

"No,  Sir— only  the  Ouse  and  the  Nene,"— 
with  a  smUe  that  broadened  till  it  conquered  the 
blush, — a  smile  at  her  own  ignorance. 

"I  see — quite  a  busy  little  home-bird — to  whom 
work  13  pky  all  the  year  round.** 

"Yes,  July  is  very  good;  but  1  don't  think 
she  cares  for  change." 
"I  siouid  like  to  see  London,  mother !" 
"  Miss  Juliana  has  a  merry  eye,  Mrs.  Adeane ;  I 
am  sure  she  will  enjoy  her  trip  with  Sir.  Adeane. 
If  you  will  let  me  know  when  it  comes  off,  I 
will  meet  you  at  the  station,  and  help  you  in 
joor  peeps." 

A  pause;  plates  are  changed ;  the  servant  drops 
a  knife  and  fork,  and  in  the  confusion,  Elton  says 
Mmething  to  July  which  is  not  heard  by  the  rest. 

"I  should  think  you  would  like  poetry.  Miss 
Adeane  ?  Have  you  read  much  P" 
"I  have  Foad  the  'Farmer's  Boy,'  Sir." 
"And  there  is  some  poetry  in  the  'Pleasing 
Instructor,'  July." 

"0  yes,  mother— I  forgot,  *  Colin  and  Lucy'  by 
Mr.  TickeU,  and  'Hymn  to  Adversity'  by  Mr. 
Gr^,  and  '  Vital  Spark,'  and  '  Father  of  aU,'  and 

*  The  Spacious  Firmament, 'and '  The  Curfew  Tolls:' 
Juliana  caught  a  £^am  of  amusement  in  Mr.  Sid- 
ufz  eye,  trad  coloured  up  with  vexation  as  she 
£d  so.  She  resented  it,  by  keeping  silence  for 
the  remainder  of  the  meal,  and  bade  him  good 
ni^  with  a  tart  reserve  which  surprised  him. 
"  For  snch  a  simple  girl,  she  has  great  vivacity,  and 
a  tolerable  temper  of  her  own,"  thought  Mr. 
Sttlney,  as  he  tumbled  into  the  billowy  ocean  of 
<lowB,  in  the  wilderness  of  a  bedroom  to  which  he 
wu  conducted. 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  Mr.  Sydney 
found  July  again  in  good  humour,  and  looking  as 
f«di  and  rosy  as  the  apples  in  the  orchard  which 
he  could  see  from  the  window  of  the  room  where 
*^J  ••*•  He  was  rather  silent,  and  much  more 
iwpectful  in  bis  manner  towards  her.  He  observed, 
after  a  long  muse  over  his  egg,  that  he  had  con- 
«iTOd  a  des^  of  giving  a  course  of  lectures  at 

*  *  *— (Juliana  lifted  up  her  head  with  sudden 
lalensft^  and  suddenly  dropped  it  again) — and  that 
ke  ahoidd  like  to  go  over,  and  arrange  for  a  longer 
3^1  at  his  inn. 

Now,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adeane,  having  once  in 
^  lives  reoeiTed  a  stranger  who  had  turned  out, 
«9  thoogbt,  an  angel  welcomed  imawares,  and 
m^  utuxaUy  "  given  to  hospitaUty,"  could  not 
aiow  a  liyim  man,  who  knew  so  many  of  the 
*^*wWk,  and  a  lecturer,  too,  whose  presence 
^W  died  such  a  gk)ry  over  the  people  who  might 
seene  Urn  for  a  guest,  to  depart  from  under  their 


roof  so  long  as  there  was  any  kindly  pretext  for 
detaining  him.  So  it  was  soon  settled  that  Mi\ 
Elton  Sidney  should  make  himself  at  homo  at  Mr. 
Adeane's,  while  he  enlightened  the  *  *  *  folk  out 
of  his  budget  of  philosophy  and  eloquence. 

It  was  an  eventful  time  for  ♦  *  ♦  and  a  proud 
time  for  the  Adeanes,  who  were  the  envied  of  all 
the  district.  Mr.  Sidney  did  make  himself  at  home. 
What  is  more,  he  made  himself  liked.  He  lent 
July — pretty  July  ! — books  from  his  trunk,  and 
she  soon  fouud  herself  iu  a  new  world  of  emotion 
and  thought,  looking  out  from  which  she  could  not 
but  feel  that  the  tangibilities  of  her  home  and  daily 
life  were  growing  hazy  to  her  mental  vision,  and 
receding  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  distance  am{ 
the  shadow.  Occasionally,  her  manner  would  be  a 
little  constrained;  occasioually,  even  irritable;  then 
she  would  be  sorry,  and  weep  in  secret,  and  after- 
wards  be  demonstratively  kind  and  affectionate — • 
this,  to  her  friends.  She  took  to  placing  flowers 
in  the  bedrooms  every  morning,  and  did  not  except 
Mr.  Sidney's — why  should  she?  But  then,  Mr. 
Sidney  did  not  see  the  other  bedrooms.  "  That 
girl  has  the  eye  of  an  artist,"  said  he,  as  he  looked 
at  his  flowers ;  and  he  thanked  her  for  them,  one 
afternoon,  in  the  garden,  scrutinising  her  narrowly, 
as  he  did  so.  But  she  was  no  louger  the  bashful 
thing  he  had  met  at  his  first  lecture — even  a  few 
days  had  made  a  startling  difference  in  her.  There 
was  some  element  of  sympathy  or  imitativeness  in 
her  nature,  which,  latent  uutU  now,  had  warmed 
into  lite  as  sudden  as  a  polar  summer,  under  his 
influence.  She  had  now  savoir  /aire  instead  of 
gaucherie,  and  self-possessed  gaiety,  instead  of 
blushing  cheerfulness.  What  could  it  all  mean? 
His  whole  stay  with  the  Adeanes  was  short  of 
five  weeks  in  length ! 

At  its  close,  he  proposed  a  trip  to  Peterborough^ 
to  see  the  cathedraL  On  the  appointed  day,  which 
proved  to  be  tantalisingly  fine,  Mr.  Adeane  sprained 
his  ankle  in  leaving  his  bedroom,  and  the  holiday 
was,  for  an  instant  or  two,  renounced.  But  a 
cloud  came  over  July's  face,  even  while  she  applied 
a  fomentation  to  the  spraiu,  and  he  bade  her  go 
with  Mr.  Sidney,  and  see  Peterborough  cathedral, 
and  tell  them  all  about  it  at  supper ;  so,  after  many 
kisses,  and  many  regrets,  she  went. 

But  she  did  not  tell  them  all  about  it  at  supper 
— no,  nor  at  breakfast  next  morning.  Listead 
there  came  a  letter,  in  Mr.  Sidney's  handwriting, 
to  say  that  Juliana  was  happy  and  well,  and  would 
be  taken  care  of ;  that  the  horse  and  gig  were  put 
up  at  such  an  inn  at  PeterboroMgh,  and  that  the 
idea  of  pursuit  was  clearly  absurd !  It  concluded 
with  all  good  wishes  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adeane,  and 
another  assurance  that  Juliana  should  be  well- 
treated. 

Which  reminds  mc  that/  have  not  been  treating 
her  properly.  All  thi:*  time,  I  have  left  her  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  mass  of  haze  that  bounded  the 
river  as  seen  from  the  stone  steps  going  down  into 
the  water  by  the  pier  at  Shipworth.  And  yet, 
scarcely  left  her ;  for  her  thoughts  have  been  fol- 
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lowing  pretty  much  the  Bame  ooone  as  my  pen, 
and  she  only  bites  her  lips  so  nervously,  because 
her  thoughts  have  a  sad  sequel  to  add  to  our  di- 
gression. The  sad  sequel  includes  a  bewildering 
journey  by  railway  to  London — where  a  breakfast, 
half-tasted ;  a  bewildering  journey  from  London- 
bridge,  by  steamboat,  to  Shipworth ;  some  dreamy 
weeks  at  the  placid-looking  hotel  there,  which 
abuts  upon  the  now  desolate  pier;  a  departure 
**for  town"  of  her  companion,  with  promise  of 
instant  return ;  a  restless  night  and  a  feverish  day 
of  suspense  —  but,  oh,  the  promise  is  broken, 
broken,  broken  !  Then  Juliana  also  makes  a  frantic 
journey  "to  town,**  knowing  little  more  of  km 
than  the  Saracen  maid  of  Gilbert ;  and  she  might 
go  through  those  hot,  dusty  streets,  crying  out  his 
name  all  day,  with  no  resdt  but  a  hooting  mob  at 
her  heels,  who  would  take  her  for  a  mad  woman  1 
They  would  not  be  far  wrong.*  With  the  intuitions 
of  madness,  she  finds  out  a  reasonably  cheap  hotel 
in  the  chaotic  city ;  resolves  to  stay  there  till  her 
last  penny  is  spent,  and  seek  hitu  all  day — though 
whether  she  will  fall  on  his  neck,  or  tear  hb  fidse 
heart  out,  when  she  finds  him,  is  more  than  she 
can  say,  iH  you  ask  her.  Ah,  idiot  !  ingrate  that 
she  is!  "He  was  detamed — he  could  not  help 
himself — he  has  been  at  Shipworth  looking  for  her 
— she  will  go  and  inquire.*'  But  there  are  no 
news  of  him  iAere,  Back  again  to  London;  when 
it  strikes  her  that  the  Post-office,  where  it  seems 
to  her  that  all  the  letters  in  London  must  be 
posted,  would  be  a  good  place  to  watch  and  take 
her  chance  of  meeting  him.  There  she  stands, 
then,  at  post-time,  evening  after  evenings  scanning 
every  male  face  in  the  turbulent  crowd,  and  bearing 
too  unquiet  a  heart  to  heed  their  jostling,  or  an 
occasional  oath  from  a  newsboy;  and  the  six  o'clock 
bell,  which  to  the  unpunctual  breathless  ones  means 
merely  an  extra  stamp  on  their  sheets,  means  to  poor 
July  every  night  an  extra  knell  to  her  hopes. 

One  evening,  she  casts  h6r  eye,  in  desolate 
vacuity  of  mind,  upon  the  list  of  unclaimed  letters 
hung  up  for  inspection,  and  sees  her  own  name, 
with  the  address  of  the  hotel  at  Shipworth !  At 
the  same  instant,  our  stout  friend,  Mr.  Dorrien, 
who  is  kept  late  in  London,  happens  to  be  passing, 
and  this  forlorn  girl  dutches  him  by  the  arm. 


rather  to  his  sur[M^  and  asks  him  what  to  do  to 
get  tkat  letter.  Of  course,  he  tells  her  it  is  too 
late  for  to-day.  The  next  morning  she  claims  it. 
By  one  of  those  unaccountable  blunders  commoii 
with  conscience-stricken  people,  Mr.  Elton  Sidnej 
had  forgotten  the  pseudonyme  by  which  Juliaoa 
and  he  were  known  at  the  hotel,  and  had  addressed, 
her  as  Miss  Adeane ;  so  that  the  letter  had  been 
sent  back. 

The  Post-office  derk  who  handed  Juliana  the 
letter  was  rather  startled  at  the  savage  vehemence 
with  which  she  tore  it  open,  and  at  the  tension  in 
her  carriage  as  she  walked  away.  Once  or  twioe, 
while  staying  at  Shipworth  with  him,  she  had 
insisted  on  writing  home  to  say  she  was  "  well  and 
happy,"  and  he  had  sent  the  letters  to  London  for 
a  friend  to  post.  It  was  time  to  write  home  again, 
but  hotoi^  Having  settled  thai  question,  and 
written  accordingly,  she  now  stands  on  the  stone 
steps  at  Shipworth,  with  Mr.  £lton  Sidney's  com- 
munication crumpled  in  her  pocket,  and  another 
question  under  debate  in  her  mind. 


CHAPTEEm. 

Mi.]fT     MATTERS. 

Jjf  ihtan  were  a  counciUor  and  friend  in  all  the  wide 
world  whom. I  would  have  wished  to  plant  at  poor 
July's  elbow  in  the  terrible  moment  of  her  young 
life,  it  would  have  been  Grace  Dorrien  ;  who  has 
my  undivided  homage  and  affection,  and  I  hope 
yours  also,  as  much  as  ever.  How  I  lore  that 
girl,  indeed,  is  more  than  I  can  write  or  say ;  and 
so  confident  am  I  in  her  intuitive  sympaUiy  and 
pure  and  steady,  yet  gentle  wisdom,  that  I  am  half 
inclined  to  think  if  she  were  to  meet  Juliana  in  the 
streets  of  London,  she  would  say  to  herself, 
"There  is  a  soul  passing  through  deep  waters  of 
some  kind,  and  needing  help,"  and  that  she  would 
follow  her  and  watch  her  at  any  cost  of  pergonal 
inconvenience.  Poor,  desperate  July!  Would  the 
toll-keeper  have  allowed  her  to  pass  over  Waterioo 
Bridge,  if  she  had  tendered  the  lawful  halfjp^my 
with  that  face  ? — I  think  not.  But  July  is  not 
to  meet  Grace — ^no,  never ;— so  there  is  an  end  of 
the  speculation. 


JUST  DEAD. 


Draw  the  curtains  dose ; 

Whisper  a  brief,  brief  prayer, 
-For  him,  so  pale  and  dumb  in  his  woes ; 
Lay  on  her  breast  a  white,  white  roee, 

And  leave  our  darling  there ; 
With  the  peachy  bloom  that  lay  on  her  cheek 
Faded  away  to  a  single  streak. 
And  a  chill  on  her  bosom  that  throbs  no  more 
With  the  beautiful  Ufe  that  hath  gone  before. 


0  breathing  white  white  rose  I 

0  breathless  whiter  form  I 
The  morning  oomea»  and  the  eveniiig  goes, 

With  change  of  calm  and  storm ; 
But  ye,  sweet  flowers,  shall  fade  together, 
Where  darkness  and  silence    make   peaoeftiQer 

weather 
Than  waits  on  the  hearts  that  say  in  thair  pain, 
"  The  flower  that  was  fairest  shall  bioom  i^^oa.'* 
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Alixasdbe  Duius  aspires  to  be  the  Alexander 

the  Great  of  modem  literature.     He  has  swept 

over  the  territories  of  knowledge  with  an  unez- 

impled  rapiditj,  and  the  nine  muses  in  chorus  do 

sot  soffioe  to  sing  his  triumphs.     Poet,  romanoer, 

hiitorian,  traveller — he  is  ready  to  brayo  all  themes, 

and  to  take  tribute  of  the  universe  of   readers. 

Quick  and  extended  as  have  been  the  marches  of 

his  iotelleot,  he  has  not  jet  to  weep  because  there 

are  no  more  books  to  write ;  and  as  the  future  to 

his  gace  appears  not  less  brilliant  than  the  past, 

what  wonder  he  "  assumes  the  god,  affects  to  nod, 

and  seems  to  shake  the  spheres!"     Alexandre 

Domas,  baring  attained  his  literary  majority,  and 

(iutmgh  the  one  and  twenty  years  of  his  laborious 

career,  given  to  the  public,  as  he  tells  us,  some 

iortj  dramas,   and  eight  hundred  yolumes,  has 

latterly,  as  most  people  know,  sat  down  to  recount 

the  story  of  his   difficulties    and  successes,   to 

illiistrate  the  age  in  its  relation  to  his  life,  and  in 

default  of  a  better  minstrel,  to  chaunt  the  pssan  of 

victoiy,  like  him  who,  to  the  music  of  Timotheus, 

Fongbt  all  hit  battles  o'er  again ; 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes, 
And  thrice  he  slew  the  slain. 

Probably  few  Englishmen,  save  those  in  search  of 
material  for  philosophical  study,  have  attempted  to 
vide  through  the  volumes  of  his  singular  Mhunres, 
that  in  interminable  numbers  have  come  fast  upon 
the  world.  We  do  not  believe — that  is,  M.  Dumas 
does  not — ^in  genius  withering  in   lone  despair, 
crushed  by  neglect,  and  dying  with  its  crown  un- 
worn ;  and  he  takes  up  his  pen  to  prove  by  inference, 
either  the  surpassing  power  that  has  helped  him  to 
breast  the  steeps  where  thousands  have  fallen  ;  or 
that  humble  mediocrity,  as  personated  in  himself, 
can  aooompliah  the  work,  and  reap  the  rewards,  of 
the  most  gifted  spirit.     The  greatest  merit  of  these 
gosiippittg  recoUectious,  we  are  assured,  is  that 
they  will  preserve,  and  reproduce  for  future  time, 
when  disposed  to  become  shortsighted,  the  pbysiog- 
Aomy  of  those  in  which  their  author  lived ;    but 
from  his  frequent  appeals  to  posterity,  and  the  value 
ourehildren's  children  are  expected  to  attach  to  the 
niautest  personal  details,  we  are  left  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  they  are  not  also  expected  to  study  the 
aiaeteeatJi  century  rather  aa  illustrative  of  his 
eiieer  than  as  possessing  an  intrinsie  interest. 

This  is  an  age  of  confidences  and  confessions, 
ttd  pbaghmen,  and  beggar-boys,  and  negro  slaves, 
ttd  poeia,  and  philosophers  have  contrived  to 
^raish  the  curious  in  such  matters  with  abundant 
^Qaitratioas  of  self  love  in  its  manifold  devel(^ 
Aents.  Bat  M«  Dumas  has  severed  himself  by  a 
v^ie,  and  we  would  hope  by  an  impassable,  gulf 
fatt  the  whole  tribe  of  autobiographers ;  and  has 
ptodaeed  a  work  unique  in  kind,  and  impressed 
viUk  aa  iadividoality  V  thy  of  his  anteci3dents. 
Be  ktkapnBM  of  egotists.    To  talk  of  vanity,  or 


any  such  common*place  thing,  is  beside  the  mark. 
Almost  every  page  gives  evidence  of  a  rabid  egotism, 
that  sees  itself  mirrored  everywhere — ^that  runs 
riot  in  the  wantonness  of  fancy — that  boks,  speaks, 
and  acts  the  one  dominant  idea  in  every  variety  of 
form  or  fashion — that  makes  words  synonymous  with 
wisdom,  and  life  with  immortality — that  reduces 
the  eternal  laws  of  truth  and  right  to  the  vague 
sentiment  of  a  fleeting  consciousness,  and,  inverting 
the  pantheistic  creed,  ingulphs,  by  virtue  of  its 
sympathies  and  powers,  all  things  external  in  its 
own  existence.  The  physical  prowess  of  M.  Dumas 
the  grasp  of  his  intellect,  the  fervour  and  constancy 
of  his  affections,  are  all  expounded  and  enforced, 
together  with  whatever  can  best  set  them  off — 
such  as  personal  failings  in  the  region  of  circum- 
stance, poverty,  ignorance,  the  want  of  friends; 
and  he  is  represented  as  a  man  who  has  fought 
and  beaten  destiny.  Were  these  memoirs  trust- 
worthy— rvalue  the  doer  and  his  deeds  as  we  might 
— there '  would  yet  be  an  interest  in  tracing  the 
successive  steps  by  which,  beneath  '*  the  star  of  the 
unoonquered  will,"  he  has  reached  his  present 
influence ;  but  we  turn  to  them  now  with  saddened 
feelings,  as  to  the  mausoleum  of  a  man  who,  untrue 
to  his  genius,  has  shut  himself  up  there  in  suicidal 
frenzy,  to  perish  in  a  monumental  pile  of  liis  own 
building.'  Alternately  we  are  disposed  to  laughter 
or  to  shame  at  the  grotesque  and  blasphemous 
forms  that  this  spirit  of  self  adulation  so  dexterously 
assumes.  Now  we  are  summoned,  as  to  the  altar 
of  life,  to  hear  him  declaim  his  great  respect  for 
holy  things — that  great  faith  in  Providence,  and 
that  unfaltering  love  of  God,  which,  throughout  a 
troubled  course,  have  never  yielded  to  a  moment 
of  doubt  or  despair.  Now  he  provokes  comparisons 
with  the  mightiest  men  of  time,  or  weeps  over  the 
graves  of  heroic  hearts  that  have  ceased  to  beat  in 
the  struggle  he  has  survived ;  and  now  he  exults 
in  the  penetration  that  has  enabled  him  to  discern 
genius  in  obscurity,  and  to  drag  it  forth  into  the 
brilliant  sunshine  of  his  patronage —parades  the 
services  he  has  done  to  friend  or  foe,  or  the  grati  • 
tude  and  love  he  cherishes  for  many  of  the  living 
and  the  dead.  Here  he  speculates  on  his  remark- 
able idiosyncrasy — how  strange  it  is  that  he  could 
aever  hate  for  a  personal  offence  or  wrong — that 
all  his  antipathies  have  been  reserved  for  those  who 
in  art  are  opposed  to  greatness  (^andewr),  or  in 
politics  to  progress;  and  then  he  indulges  in 
lengthened  criticisms  on  his  own  productions — 
takes  you  behind  the  scenes,  to  the  workshop  and 
the  anvil — explains  to  you  the  manner  of  h^  toil 
— reseizes  the  hammer  as  he  talks — tells  yoif 
whence  the  material  is  derived  on  which  he  worics, 
its  value,  and  its  uses — discusses  the  improvements 
made  from  time  to  time,  invented  or  imported,  in 
his  factory,  and  ends  by  handing  over  some  polished 
specimen  of  his  art  that  you  may  test  the  excellence 
of  his  wodanaoflhip  upon  the  spot.      Not  less 
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noticeable  is  the  minaleness  of  personal  detail, 
expanding  yolnioe  into  volume,  so  that,  were  he  a 
demigod,  the  most  inquisitive  of  antiquarians  five 
thousand  ages  hence  would  have  nothing  left  him 
to  discover.  Thus,  a  score  or  more  of  pages  are 
expended  in  proving  the  legitimacy  of  hb  birth, 
and  that  of  his  father  and  grandfather ;  and,  in 
evidence,  the  certificates  of  birth  and  marriage  are 
transcribed  in  full  in  each  case.  The  joys  and 
troubles  of  childhood  common  to  humanity,  that 
we  each  have  proved,  and  in  the  sunny  distance 
love  to  contemplate,  have  with  him  a  special  mean- 
ing, and  assume  historic  proportions ;  while  the 
tricks  his  schoolfellows  played  on  him — how  he 
was  bolstered  till  the  bolster  burst,  and  the  feathers 
stuck  in  his  throat — how  he  paid  boyish  court  to 
some  fair  Parisian  visitors,  and  ostentatiously  leap- 
ing a  ditch  in  their  presence,  split  his  pantaloons, 
and  fled  in  shame ;  these,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
facts  of  similar  import,  are  but  so  many  episodes 
in  the  grand  epic  of  his  life.  Yet,  since  even  these 
circumstantial  narratives  may  not  afford  sufficient 
data  to  the  inquiring  critic,  he  complacently  sug- 
gests that  those  who  are  accustomed  to  examine 
closely  into  the  smallest  things,  as  by  no  means 
small  in  their  connexion,  can  visit  the  different 
localities  where  his  childhood  was  spent;  that  there 
they  will  find  the  various  elements  shadowed  forth 
in  his  works,  and  be  able  to  trace  the  constituents 
of  his  impulsive  character. 

Michelet  once  said  to  M.  Dumas  that  he  was 
'*  one  of  the  forces  of  nature,''  and  it  is  his  highest 
ambition  to  be  thought  so.  A  certain  rude  vigour 
is  characteristic  of  him — physical  subordinating 
intellectual  power,  but  both  operating  with  untiring 
energy.  Like  a  Sampson  he  can  burst  asunder  the 
green  withs  of  precedent  and  custom;  and  he 
pursues  his  "gigantic  work,"  if  we  may  credit  his 
allusions,  in  the  spirit  of  the  wandering  pilgrim, 
whose  curse  impels  him  on  and  ever  on.  Work 
with  him  is  like  the  intoxication  of  Monte  Christo's 
Latchis ;  *'  it  creates  in  real  life  a  factitious  life, 
so  full  of  enchanting  and  adorable  halluciations 
that  at  last  the  factitious  is  preferred  to  the  real." 
Thus  he  commenced  his  career  by  spending  six 
hours  daily  at  his  desk,  but  the  exigencies  and  the 
2eal  of  successful  effort  led  him  on  to  ten,  to  twelve, 
and  to  fifteen!  As  to  the  number  of  volumes  pro- 
duced in  these  long  hours  of  study — so  many  that 
the  question  of  authorship  has  often  been  raised 
by  his  wondering  readers — it  is  only  rivalled  by  his 
speed  in  composition.  Lucilius,  and  his  two  hun- 
dred lines  standing  on  one  foot,  is  as  nothing  to 
this  modem  scribe.  The  great  improvisatore  of 
the  age,  he  has,  moreover,  had  no  lack  of  opportuni- 
ties to  parade  his  skill.  How  amusingly  have  his 
*  pretensions  been  exemplified  in  some  of  those  re- 
markable trials  with  which  at  different  periods  his 
name  has  been  associated.  M.  Y^ron,  of  the 
ConatiMionnel,  institutes  a  lawsuit  against  him  for 
breach  of  engagement.  M.  Dumas  defends  him- 
self :  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  done  what  no  other  man 
has  done  or  will  do.     I  have  undertaken  five 


romances  at  once  in  five  different  journals ;   1  have 
published  these  five  romances,  and  I  defy  any  one 
to  point  out  a  single  line  that  is  not  my  own. 
Everything  was  done  with  my  own  hand.     Up  to 
the  time  of  thb  suit,  I  was  on  excellent  terms  with 
M.  Yerou.     He  came  to  me  and  said,  '  My  dear 
Dumas,  if  you  do  not  write  us  an  amusing,  lively, 
interesting  tale-— such  as  you  know  how  to  write — 
we  are  lost.     You  must  do  something  in  eight 
days.'     I  answered,  'Eight  days!    That's  abun- 
dance— abundance  when  a  man  has  nothing  to  do ; 
but  when,  like  me»  you  have  five  feuilletons  to  WTit« 
every  day,  it's  not  so  easy.'    I  had  then  three 
horses  and  three  servants  sdways  ready,  and  the 
railroad  at  all  hours,  to  carry  my  copy  to  Paris." 
However,  M.  Y^ron  is  in  great  trouble;  the  mag- 
nanimous Dumas  sees  it  to  be  a  case  of  life  or 
death,  so  he  promises  a  volume  of  six  thousand 
lines  in  eight  days.     "  To  make  sure,"  said  he  to 
his  petitioner,  '*  there  are  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  pages."  [Aside  for  curious  listeners — "  I  write 
on  very  large  pages,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pages  of  my  writing  make  a  volume."]     "  Do  you 
go  &nd  number  them ;  I  engage  to  fill  them  for  you 
in  eight  days.   Ask  me  to  dinner  eight  days  hence, 
and  I  will  bring  you  my  six  thousand  lines."  What 
can  his  accuser  say  in  reply  ?    Or,  in  any  case,  are 
not  the  penalties  of  conviction  outweighed  by  in- 
creased notoriety  ?     M.  Girardin,  of  the   Preste^ 
complains  that  the  author  of  "  Balsamo"  leaves  his 
work  unfinished,  and  betakw  himself  to  Spain  and 
Africa.     "Gentlemen,  he  answers  agam,   "these 
are  the  circumstances  under  which  I  set  out.     I 
had  thrown  off  158,000  lines—that  is,  forty-eigbt 
volumes,  in  eighteen  months.     I  was  tired.    Yoo. 
must  admit  that  one  might  well  be  a  little  tired 
after  writing  in  that  way."     Consider,   too,  the 
incidents  of  this  journey.     "  In  Spain  I  was  re- 
ceived not  only  as  a  man  of  letters — as  M.  Alex- 
andre Dumas — but  I  assisted  at  the  private  mar- 
riage of  the  Prmce.     I  received  the  fframd  cordon 
of  the  Order  of  Charles  UL     I  was  received,  not 
as  M.  Dumas,  but  as  the  Marquis  Davy  de  la 
Pailleterie — as  the  friend  of  the  Duke  De  Montpen- 
sier."      At  Tunis,   the  reception  is   still   more 
flattering — there  they  know  what  a  man  k  worib, 
and  the  Bey  bestows  on  him  the  gratul  cordon^  of 
the  Order  of  Nioham.     Then,  finaUy — we  »lo  not 
parody ;  we  do  little  more  than  translate  his  o^nx 
words) — the  adventures  and  achievements  of    the 
way  became  such  a  scion  of  so  great  a  people  ;    the 
dignity  of  France  was  well  sustained;  and    now. 
in  four  days,  if  the  ConsiUuiionnel  pleases,  the  story 
of  the  expedition  is  at  its  service — ''  two  of    the 
most  amusing  volumes  that  have  ever  appe&rod." 
But  M.  V^ron  never  thought  much  of  M.  I>umas» 
as  the  latter  laments  in  his  Memoires.     V^ron 
whose  reputation  is  his  gold,  was  manager  of  the 
JRevue  de  la  Farts,  and   never  asked  him    for   a 
single  article! — was  manager  of  the  Opera^  «^^^ 
never  asked  him  for  a  poem,  but  on  oonditiQ^  ^ 
collaboration  with  Scribe! — was  manager  of    the 
ConstUudonnel,  and  never  treated  with  him  till  his 
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success  in  other  journals  compelled  negotiation! 
Ah,  nanglity  M.  Y^ron !  Yon  recollect  the  agree- 
ment, broken  at  last  by  mutual  consent,  when  some 
twenty  yolumes  were  still  due,  and  some  six  thou- 
sand francs  besides  ?  Ton  remember  how  it  was 
arranged  that  for  these  six  thousand  francs  you 
should  receive  twelve  thousand  lines  ?  To  reassure 
jour  confidenoe,  M.  Dumas  publicly  proffers  a 
promissory  note — **  For  the  first  journal  that  V^ron 
sets  up,  he  can  draw  upon  me  for  12,000  lines,  at 
twelye  days'  sight ;  the  thirteenth  day  his  signature 
shall  be  honoured." 

But  the  establishment  of  the  Mousqttetaire  in  the 
winter  of  1853,  threw  all  former  achievements  into 
the  shade.  Why  get  up  a  newspaper  ?  Alexandre 
Dumas  answers — "First,  because  I  am  tired  of 
being  ably  attacked  by  my  foes,  and  poorly  defended 
by  my  friends;  next,  because  I  have  still /or/y  or 
fflf/  volumes  of  my  memoirs  to  publish,  and  because 
these  forty  or  fifty  volumes  become  the  more  dan- 
gerous in  proportion  as  they  come  nearer  to  the 
present  day;  and  because  I  wish  to  be  amenable  for 
them,  not  merely  as  an  author,  but  as  a  publisher." 
So  the  Mousqnetaire  comes  out,  and  by  its  carica- 
tures and  personalities,  its  thnlliog  narratives  and 
romances,  its  diversity  of  attraction — the  great  ego 
changing  hi»  character,  and  shifting  his  dress  with 
the  skill  of  an  old  performer — it  gathers  a  motley 
company  of  admirers  about  it.  The  number  of 
columns  daily  appearing  with  the  one  name  ap- 
pended confounds,  and  then  deligbts ;  and  one  and 
another  lights  his  little  torch  of  praise  in  honour  of 
this  new-come  friend.  Strange  to  say,  men  of 
lame  and  station  join  the  circle ;  and  the  powers  of 
the  improvisatore  are  allowed  to  rank  him  with  the 
greatest.  Lamartine  becomes  a  subscriber,  and 
Bmnas  solicits  his  opinion:  —  "1  entertain  an 
opinion  on  things  human,  but  none  on  miracles. 
Ion  are  superhuman ;  my  opinion  of  you  is  a  note 
of  admiration !  Perpetual  motion  has  been  sought 
for;  you  have  done  better,  and  you  have  created 
perpetual  astonishment.  Adieu,  vivez  c^est  a  dire, 
krivez,  je  9ms  la  pour  vous  lire,*'  And  even  the 
aatirical  Uenri  Heine  turns  himself  round  on  the 
bed  where  he  has  lain  for  six  years,  to  write  to 
bin: — "Gerles,  next  to  Cervantes  and  Mrs. 
Schariar,  you  are  the  most  amusing  story  teller  1 
know.  What  ease !  what  dSsimolnire  !  and  what  a 
fine  fellow  you  are  \  Upon  my  word  you  have  but 
one  fault  1  know  of — ^your  modesty !  Ton  are  too 
modest.  Those  who  upbraid  you  with  boasting 
and  braggadocio  do  not  so  much  as  suspect  the 
greatness  of  your  talent.  Flatter  yourself  as  you 
win,  lavish  upon  your  person  the  most  extravagant 
bypobole,  I  defy  you  to  preach  yourself  up  ever  so 
arach  as  you  deserve  for  your  marvellous  produc- 
tktta."  For  two  years  the  Mousquetavre  has  pur- 
taed  its  eccentric  path.  Suddenly,  it  is  threatened 
vitb  extinction;  a  prosecution  is  commenced  for 
IB  offence  most  trivial  even  in  a  country  where  an 
iron  hand  stifles  the  voice  of  free  speech ;  it  is 
loexpeetedly  withdrawn,  and  M.  Duma:«,  tlie  sun 
cf  that  wondrous  system,  announces  his  intention 


to  abandon  it  to  its  fate.  The  programme  of  future 
operations,  whispered  to  his  literary  friends,  has 
duly  i^peared  in  the  various  newspapers ;  he  will 
remain  in  Paris  butybr  a  very  short  timet  to  bring 
out  two  dramas,  and  to  superintend  the  publication 
of  a  new  edition  of  all  his  works  in  three  hundred 
volumes,  after  which  he  intends  travelling  for 
several  years,  and  visiting  China  before  he  comes 
home!  The  curtain,  then — if  he  adhere  to  his 
resolution — is  about  to  fall  upon  another  act  of  his 
eventful  life.  While  we  await  the  "startling 
effects"  that  are  yet  to  come,  let  us  glance  back  on 
the  part  akeady  played,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  own 
luminous  recollections,  try  to  discover  something 
oi  their  import  and  their  value. 

Alexandre  Dumas,  be  it  known  then,  was  born 
at  Yillers  Coteret,  a  small  town  in  the  department 
of  Aisnes,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1802.  His  grand- 
father, Alexandre  Antoine  Davy,  Marquis  de  la 
Pailleterie,  had  purchased  large  estates  in  Saint 
Domingo,  and  took  refuge  there  from  the  commo- 
tion of  the  revolution,  making  a  swarthy  African 
dame  the  partner  of  his  wealth.  His  son,  the 
father  of  our  hero,  returned  to  France,  and  aban- 
doning all  aristocratic  pretensions,  entered  the 
republican  army,  in  which  he  soon  attained  the 
rank  of  genered.  He  was  distinguished  by  his 
formidable  stature  and  great  muscular  powers ;  and 
the  filial  piety  of  his  biographer  covers  many  pages 
with  details  of  exploits  as  astounding,  if  not  as 
fabulous,  as  those  of  Hercules.  The  earlier  cam- 
paigns of  Bonaparte  made  him  famous  as  a  brilliant 
and  daring  swordsman ;  he  accompanied  the  young 
conqueror  in  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  on  one 
occasion  personated  the  invader  himself,  who,  when 
a  party  of  Arabs  came  to  wait  upon  him,  conscious 
of  the  impression  his  own  diminutive  figure  might 
make  on  these  primitive  warriors — deputed  him  at 
the  head  of  a  select  body  of  horsemen,  all  fine  and 
stalwart  soldiers,  to  pass  himself  off  as  the  veritable 
man.  The  climate,  however,  exerted  a  depressing 
influence  on  his  buoyant  spirits,  and  he  degenerated 
into  a  moping  malcontent,  exciting  the  disgust  of 
Bonaparte  and  so  marring  his  own  fortune.  During 
the  imperial  campaigns  he  remained  in  retirement ; 
and  to  the  close  of  his  life  he  continued  unpensioned, 
as  wellas  unemployed  in  consequence — his  son  would 
have  us  believe — of  the  inflexible  republicanism  of 
his  principles.  He  died  when  Alexandre  was  still  a 
child,  and  left  him  to  his  mother  with  but  scanty 
means  of  sustenance  and  comfort.  The  best  edu- 
cation that  neighbouring  priests  could  bestow  was, 
therefore,  all  she  could  secure  for  him,  and  this  was 
meagre  in  the  extreme ;  but  his  retentive  memory 
then  compensated  for  many  deficiencies,  and  now, 
in  mature  age,  has  enabled  him  to  trace  minutely 
his  intellectual  progress  from  earliest  infancy.  To 
amuse  him,  it  was  a  common  thing  to  give  him 
Buffon's  "  Natural  History,"  the  pictures  of  which 
so  interested  him  that,  in  attempting  to  decipher 
the  explanations  attached,  he  learned  to  read — he 
knows  not  how  ;  and,  led  on  by  the  curiosity  then 
incited,  ho  devoured  every  book  on  which  he  could 
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laj  hands,  exhausting  the  javenile  library  at  an  age 
when  other  children  are  still  spelling.  The  Bible 
had  a  special  charm,  and,  thanks  to  a  copy  in  a 
priest's  house,  he  made  its  sacred  histories  his  own, 
and  they  are  "  still  so  well  remembered,  that  he 
believes  he  has  never  since  had  need  to  read  them 
again."  Schooldays  past — in  which,  as  in  these 
less  fettered  days  of  childhood,  more  perhaps  of  a 
directly  stimalating  character  was  gathered  from 
the  random  readings  of  the  hour  than  from  the 
lessons  formally  taught— he  was  placed  with  a 
notary  for  initiation  into  the  more  practical  know- 
ledge of  life.  Bat  his  distaste  for  ordinary  duties 
soon  evinced  itself,  and  more  than  once  necessi- 
tated a  change  of  master.  His  country  education, 
meanwhile,  had  at  least  one  advantage ;  it  increased 
his  bodily  vigour,  and  kept  fresh  'the  flow  of 
spirits  inherited  from  his  father.  He  could  ride 
the  most  vicious  horse,  walk  a  dozen  miles  to  a 
ball,  play  at  tennis  with  any  man,  handle  sword  and 
pistol  with  equal  skill,  and  at  thirty  paces  bring 
down  with  unfailing  cerrainty  a  partridge  or  a  hare. 
To  these  accomplishments,  in  their  effect  on  mind 
and  body,  he  was  doubtless  to  be  indebted  for  much 
of  his  future  success ;  for  this  vivacity  of  animal 
spirits  has  left  its  traces  on  his  best  works,  and  is, 
in  fact,  the  element  of  his  imagination,  and  the 
secret  of  his  power. 

Such  is  Dumas  in  his  ancestry  *and  education. 
But  if  the  nobler  parentage*  of  mind  confers  here- 
ditary honours,  be  is  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal 
— ^the  child  of  Shakspere,  bom  of  his  genius, 
breathing  bis  inspiration !  How  proudly  he  boasts 
his  intellectual  descent !  Shakspere  first  woke 
within  him  the  sense  of  beauty  and  of  strength  ~ 
evoked  his  faculties  and  moulded  his  tastes — made 
him  the  champion  of  romance,  the  iconoclast  of 
classic  idols,  the  hero  of  a  literary  revolution — and 
shall  yet  wreath  a  crown  of  immoriels  round  his 
name.  Corneille  and  Racine  bad  failed  to  awake 
any  sympathetic  emotions  ;  he  had  laid  down  their 
dramas  yawning  with  ennuL  Fortunately,  a  troop 
of  strolling  players  came  soon  afterwards  to  Yillers 
Cdteret.  Hamlet  was  the  chosen  tragedy — a 
translation,  of  course ;  but  it  opened  a  new  world 
to  the  young  listener.  It  was  the  first  flushing 
of  passion — ^the  first  feeble  fluttering  of  fancy  on 
its  scarcely  fledged  wing.  Hamlet  became  the 
subject  of  conversation  everywhere  and  with  every 
one.  **It  was  the  first  dramatic  work,"  says 
Dumas,  "  that  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me — 
one  f^ll  of  indefinable  sensations,  of  mysterious 
struggles  with  splendour  as  yet  but  dimly  seen." 
The  play  was  procured  and  studied ;  the  "  Sicilian 
Vespers"  of  Casimir  Delavigne — which,  in  1819, 
threw  Paris  into  a  ferment — and  at  a  later  date, 
"Louis  XI.'*  were  also  subjected  to  a  careful 
perusal,  and  not  without  effect.  They  at  least  dis- 
closed the  possession  of  certain  qualities  of  the 
heart  that  have  ever  since  been  his  boast ;  and  it  is, 
he  assures  us,  with  profound  satisfaction  that  he 
dates  from  so  early  a  period  his  well  known  im- 
partial appreciation  of  contemporaneous    works. 


"  Terence  wrote  one  of  the  most  beautiful  verses 
ever  penned  when  he  said — 

Homo  sam,  nil  hamanom  a  me  alienam  pnto ; 

and  M,  Dumas  is  proud  to  sympathise  in  the  senti- 
ment,  and  to  look  complacently  down  from  the 
altitudes  of  his  own  egotism  upon  the  poets  and 
the  penmen  of  his  age.     To  this  first  glimpse  o( 
the  Jiighty  spirit  of  poesy  brooding  over  the  chaos 
of  his  mind  succeeded  the  incitements  of  a  first 
love,  kindling  new  hopes  and  joys,  colouring  the 
dream  of  life  with  rich  golden  hues,  and  disclosmg 
in  the  depths  of  his  nature  a  lower  deep  still  open- 
ing wide.     To  the  aspirations  that  began  to  glow 
in  his  bosom,  a  practical  tendency  was  given  hy  the 
return  from  Paris  of  a  young  friend,  Adolpbe  de 
Leuwen,  and  the  relation  of  his  experiences  there. 
Adolphe  had  actually  been  living  with  a  dramatist^ 
had  even  framed  an  acquaintance  with  Scribe — tbea 
on  the  threshold  of  success,  and  with  the  stage 
before  him  "  where  to  choose" — and  had  himself 
Written  a  piece  that,    though  refused,  had   been 
honoured    with    a   "reading"   at   the    Gymnase. 
Dumas  commenced  scheming ;   but  relatives   and 
neighbours  shook  their  heads  and  universally  de- 
nounced him  as  an  idle  fellow  who  would  never 
make  anything  out.     Alexandre,  however,  was  bent 
on  disappointing  his  friends ;  give  him  a  fair  field 
and  he  will  break  a  lance  with  any  cavalier,  and 
make  the  false  prophets  themselves  do  him  honour. 
In  a  short  time  he  composed  a  vaudeville  in  one 
act,  after  which  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  work 
in  unison  with  Adolphe  ;  and  the  latter  being  soon 
summoned  again  with  his  father  to  Paris,  it  was 
determined  that  he  should  use  his  influence  to  get 
their  joint  productions  played.      Meantime,  the 
scanty  resources  of  his  mother  were  failing  them, 
and  it  became  more  than  ever  incumbent  to  labour 
diligently  for  his  daily  bread.     Deviolane,  one  of  his 
old  masters,  was  at  this  time  also  called  away  to  the 
capital  to  become  "  Conservateur'*  of  the  forests  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  and  Dumas  sighed  to  follow 
him,  not  as  a  subordinate  at  the  desk,  but  that  be 
might  force  a  passage  for  himself  into  the  charmed 
circle  of  literature  and  poetry.     Striving  for  the 
present  to  content  himself  with  his  hopes,  he  ac- 
cepted an  advantageous  situation  that  offered  at  a 
notary's  at  Crespy.     But  here  a  novel  tempt-^tion 
presented  itself;  his  new  master  being  occasion^illy 
absent  for  several  days  together,  it  occurred  to  him 
to  seize  the  opportunity,  and  with  an  old  fellow 
derk  steal  a  march  on  Paris.     The  plan  was  no 
sooner  projected  than  it  was  settled  between  them  ; 
and  the  first  chance  found  them  on  the  road.    They 
carried  a  common  purse,  and  their  guns,  with  which, 
to  make  up  for  deficiencies,  they  shot  as  much 
game  as  they  could  take  with  them  to  sell  in  the 
city.     Once  there,  the  first  thing  was  to  seek  oat 
Adolphe,  and  turn  his  patronage  to  some  account. 
The  vaudeville  speculation  had  come  to  nothing ; 
but  the  theatre  was  open  to  them  as  auditors,  if 
not  as  authors.     Adolphe  welcomed  him  heartily, 
eondncted  him  forthwith  to  Talma,  and  obtaiiied  a 
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free  a^nissioa  for  him  to  the  eyeiuBg's  entertain- 
meat  to  see  the  great  tragedian  as  Scylla.     An 
hour  in  that  cnrions  literary  laboratory,  the  oaf^» 
where  sat  Th^olon  bnaily  composing  with  a  crowd 
of  jonng  playwrights  writing  or  chattering  abont 
lum,  pleasantly  shortened  the  interral  to  the  per- 
formance; but  all  pleasures  paled  before  those  which 
it  bronght  with  it.    Let  us  leave  M.  Dumas  to 
expatiate  in  the  recollection.     The  curtain  down, 
Adolphe  led  him  behind  the  scenes  that  he  might 
tbank  Talma  for  the  enjoyment  afforded.     The 
celebrated    actor,    surrounded  by  many  of   the 
oeiebrities  of  the  day,  again  kindly  received  him. 
**  What  are  you  doing  F"  he  asked ;  and  when  his 
yonthfol  admirer,  blushing  with  false  shame,  whis- 
pered that  he  was  a  clerk, — "  You  need  not  despair 
for  all  that,"  he  added,  "Gomeille  was  a  lawyer's 
derk.      Ocmtlemen,  I  present  to  you  a  future 
Comeille."     Not  satisfied  with  the  compliment, 
Dunas  relates  that  he  begged  him  to  lay  his  hand 
(HI  his  head,  and  that  he  did  so,  saying, "  Alexandre 
Dnmas,  I  baptise  thee  poet  in  the  name  of  Shaks- 
pere,  Comeille,  and  Schiller."     And  the  interview 
ooooluded  by  his  advising  him  to  go  home,  and 
study,  and  await  his  "  call." 

This  benediction  was  ample  satisfaction  for  all 
the  fatigue  and  dangers  of  the  journey ;  it  more 
than  compensated  for  the  anger  of  his  employer, 
whose  threats,  in  the  exbiliration  of  the  moment, 
Dumas  chose  to  interpret  into  a  positive  dismissal. 
How  to  live  in  Paris  became  now  the  problem, 
fie  sold  his  dog,  scraped  together  what  money  he 
ooald>  by  all  sorts  of  devices,  and  besought  his 
mother  to  let  him  go,  and  make  at  least  one  cam- 
paign in  the  capital.  He  would  find  out  his 
father's  friends,  introduce  himself,  and  crave  their 
help  to  place  him  in  a  position  where  he  might 
work  WOTthily  of  his  name.  Despite  household 
exigencies,  her  consent  was  with  difficulty  extorted ; 
but  ODce  gained,  he  quickly  completed  his  prepara- 
tions, and,  obtaining  a  letter  of  recommendation  to 
General  Foy  from  one  of  the  provincial  magnates. 
Away  he  went  into  the  great  world,  believing  it  a 
garden  of  flowers,  all  the  gates  of  which  were  open 
to  him,  and  that,  like  iUi  Baba,  he  had  only  to 
pranounoe  the  word  Sesame  to  cleave  rocks  asunder. 
The  evening  of  his  arrival  in  Paris,  Dumas  wrote 
to  the  Duke  de  Bellune,  the  Minister  of  War, 
requesting  an  audience,  and  appealing  to  the  friend- 
ihip  he  once  entertained  for  his  father,  the  repub- 
lic^ GeneraL  The  next  morning  he  procured  a 
directory  to  look  for  the  address  of  those  other 
"friends"  whose  influence  warranted  any  hope  for 
the  future.  Then  he  set  out  to  make  his  caUs. 
The  first  rait  was  to  Marshal  Jourdain,  who  thought 
he  remembered  a  General  Alexandre  Dumas,  but 
had  never  heard  that  he  had  a  son.  The  next  was 
to  General  Sebastiani,  who  received  him  with  equal 
eodaess,  and  continued  busily  dictating  to  his 
ttumuensis,  snuff-box  in  hand.  The  bright  dreams 
of  the  morning  began  to  fade,  as  the  young  aspi- 
nnt  turned  sorrowfully  away ;  but  there  v^as  yet 
vnthn:  nAme — that  of  General  Y erdier^  who  had 


served  under  his  father  in  Egypt ;  and  he  threw 
himself  into  a  cabriolet,  and  drove  off  to  find  him. 
The  modest  quarters  of  the  old  republican  surprised 
him ;  and  when  he  saw  him  with  palette  and  brush 
bending  over  an  unfinished  battle-soene,  he  drew 
back,  as  if  mistaken  in  the  man.  "  So  you  are 
astonished,"  said  the  General,  *'  to  see  me  handling 
the  brush  after  handling  the  sabre  so  well  F  What 
would  you  have  ?  Mine  is  a  restless  hand — ^I 
must  employ  it  on  something.  Now,  let's  hear 
wfiat  you  want."  The  mention  of  the  name  of 
Dumas  brought  vividly  back  the  remembrance  of 
olden  times ;  but  the  poor  General  could  only  invite 
him  to  dinner  the  next  day,  and  meanwhile  counsel 
him  how  to  act — ^to  expect  nothing  from  the 
Minister  of  War,  but  to  go  at  once  to  General  Foy. 
Accordingly,  the  following  morning,  Dumas  selected 
his  letter  of  introduction,  and  presented  himself  at 
the  house  of  General  Poy.  The  General  received 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  papers,  writing  his  *'His- 
toire  de  hi  Peninsula."  His  piercing  eyes  ghmcing 
from  the  table  made  the  intruder  tremble;  but 
when,  at  the  mention  of  his  name,  the  old  man 
began  to  talk  of  his  father's  services,  and  after 
reading  the  letter  he  brought  with  him,  spoke 
familiarly  and  kindly,  his  confidence  returned. 
"  Come,  then  ;  what  shall  we  do  for  •  you  P" 
"  Whatever  you  please,  General."  "  But  I  should 
know  first  what  you  are  fit  for."  "  Oh,  not  for 
anything  great."  "  Let's  see — ^what  do  you  know  f 
—a  little  mathematics?"  ''No  General."  At 
least  you  have  some  notion  of  algebra,  geometry, 
and  natural  philosophy?" — and  he  stopped  be- 
tween each  word,  till  answered  by  the  blushes  of 
his  would-be  proteg^  who,  for  the  first  time,  stood 
confronted  with  his  own  ignorance.  "  No;  General," 
he  answered  stammering.  "You  understand  Latin 
and  Greek?"  "A  little."  •"You  speak  some 
modem  language  ?"  "  Italian  pretty  well ;  German 
Tcry  badly."  "  I  will  get  you  pUoed  with  Lafitte, 
then.  You  understand  accounts  P'  ''Not  at  all,'* 
answered  Alexandre,  writhing  under  the  examina- 
tion ;  "  my  education.  General,  was  altogether 
neglected,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  so.  I  only 
now  perceive  it ;  but  I  vrill  begin  again,  I  give  you 
my  word  of  honour.*'  "  But,  meanwhile,  mon  ami^ 
have  you  any  means  of  living  ?"  "  None  at  all," 
sighed  Dumas,  overwhelmed  by  a  sense  of  his 
own  helplessness.  The  General  reflected  a  minute. 
"Give  me  your  address;  I  will  consider  what  I 
can  do  for  you" — and  he  pushed  pen  and  paper 
towards  him. 

I  took  the  pea  (says  Dumas,  describing  the  soene)  with 
which  ibis  man  had  just  been  writing.  I  looked  at  it,  still 
wet  with  use, and  bud  it  down  on  the  desk.  *'  What  P**  **I 
will  not  write  with  your  pen,  General ;  it  wonld  be  a  pro- 
fanation.** "What  a  hoy  yon  are.  Stop,  here*s  a  new 
one.**  "  Thank  yon.**  I  wrote ;  the  General  k)oked  at  me. 
I  had  written  bnt  a  few  words  when  he  dapped  his  hands, 
exclaiming,  "  We  are  safe  !**  "  How  so  P**  **  You  write  a 
beantifnl  hand.**  I  let  my  head  fisll  on  my  bosom ;  I  had  no 
power  to  hold  it  up.  A  beantifhl  hand !  that  was  all  I 
eonld  boast.  A  hrevti  cPiMcc^MciU,  oh!  U  4tmi  iw»  k  mei. 
A  beantifal  hand !  I  might  then  one  day  hops  to  be  a  derk. 
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What  a  future  opened  before  me !  I  oonld  wUlini^y  hare 
eat  off  my  right  hand. 

Geaeral  Foy  continued,  without  appearing  to 
perceive  what  passed  in  his  mind,  "  I  dine  to-day 
with  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  I  will  speak  to  him 
about  you.  Sit  there.  Draw  up  a  petition,  and 
write  as  well  as  you  can.''  Dumas  silently  obeyed, 
and  the  petition  finished,  he  was  invited  to  come 
back  to  breakfast  the  next  morning,  and  learn  the 
particulars  of  its  reception. 

With  the  morrow  Dumas  did  not  fail  to  return, 
and  the  first  word  of  the  General,  as  he  opened  the 
door,  reassured  his  hopes.  The  affair  had  been 
arranged^he  was  at  once  to  enter  the  secrSiariaf 
of  the  Duke  as  a  supernumerary,  at  a  salary  of 
1,200  francs.  *'It  was  not  much,*'  added  the 
(jeneral ;  "  but  he  must  work,  and  remember  his 
promise  to  stndy."  Breakfast  was  joyously 
despatched  over  this  good  news,  and  a  letter  as 
gladly  written  to  announce  it  to  his  mother.  This 
done,  he  bounded  to  the  Palab  Royal,  and  the 
same  day  vras  installed  in  his  office.  There  was 
no  reason  to  despair — "  B^ranger  could  not  com- 
mand more  money  when  he  entered  the  university." 
His  hours  of  work- business,  from  half-past  ten  to 
five  o'clock,  and  from  seven  to  ten  during  the 
evening,  left  him  little  time  for  systematic  study ; 
but  he  set  himself  vigorously  to  carry  out  his 
resolutions,  and  the  advice  of  two  congenial  com- 
panions whom  he  found  in  the  office,  contributed 
greatly  to  his  encouragement.  He  knew  sufficient 
Latin  to  go  on  without  help,  and  he  bought  with 
what  remained  of  his  little  store]  of  francs,  a 
"Juvenal,"  a  "Tacitus,"  and  a  "Suetonius." 
Geography  he  made  his  recreation,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  a  young  physician,  he  sought  an 
acquaintance  with  chemistry  and  physiology.  His 
iron  constitution  gabled  him  to  supplement  the 
limited  lebure  of  the  day  by  long  hours  at  night. 
Then,  he  informs  us,  began  that  protracted  struggle 
of  his  will  with  circumstances,  which,  having  at 
first  no  settled  object,  ended  by  leaving  him  the 
victor ;  and  in  those  feverish  watches  of  the  mid- 
night, he  contracted  habits,  which,  having  never 
been  lost,  "  make  the  magnitude  of  his  labours  in- 
comprehensible, even  to  friends  who  cannot  divine 
at  what  hour,  or  in  what  time  he  accomplishes 
them,"  His  beautiful  handwriting,  in  other 
respects,  stood  him  in  good  stead.  For  two  years  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  nevoi  sent  a  despatch  to  a 
crowned  head  that  was  not  transcribed  by  his  pen; 
soon  the  mechanical  task  of  copying  became  so  easy, 
that  while  his  fingers  rapidly  ran  to  and  fro,  he 
could  give  the  reins  to  his  imagination,  and  wander 
in  the  favourite  reigions  of  thought ;  and  in  due 
time,  his  aahuy  was  raised  to  1,500  francs,  with  a 
possible  "gratification"  of  250  at  the  year's  end. 
There  was  yet  one  thing  that  seriously  impeded  his 
progress ;  it  was  necessary  to  study  society  as  well 
as  literature,  but  the  engagements  of  the  evening 
effectually  prevented  his  doing  both.  A  represen- 
tation of  his  wishes  to  M.  Oudard,  the  chef  de 
bureau,  ultimately  succeeded  in  removing  evep  this 


impediment,  and  he  was  transferred  to  anotiier 
department  where  he  might  leave  his  de^  at  an 
earlier  hour.  The  friendly  voice  of  his  fellow  deiks 
had  warned  him  against  the  mention  of  litoatore 
in  the  presence  of  his  superiors,  who  deemed  its 
cultivation  as  a  profession  incompatible  with  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  due  to  themselves.  Th^ 
were  prudent  councillors;  for  Dumas  found  his  rash 
avowals  exposed  him  to  suspicion,  and  stood  not 
unfrequently  in  the  way  of  his  advancement.  A 
third  change — into  the  Direction  des  Forets — ^tbrew 
him  again  under  the  authority  of  Deviolane,  one  of 
his  oldest  masters  in  the  country,  and  one  who  had 
never  scrupled  to  denounce  his  nnfortjinate  subordi- 
nate as  a  worthless  dreamer.  A  series  of  squabbles 
was  the  inevitable  result.  But  Dumas,  in  the 
interim,  had  gained  immeasurably*upon  his  former 
self.  He  had  grown  familiar  with  the  iUnstrious 
names  that  adorned  the  age;  had  watdied  the 
glittering  constellation,  and  already  fancied  he  saw 
the  star  of  his  own  fortunes  beaming  out  in  bril- 
liance among  them;  Chateaubriand,  and  Nodier, 
and  Delavigne,  and  Scribe,  and  Lamartine,  and 
Hugo,  and  de  Yigny — a  long  and  miscellaneous 
scroll,  the  champions  of  a  buried  past,  the  herald  of 
a  glorious  future — men  who  had  fought  and  won 
and  faded  in  their  strength — athletes  beating  tlie 
air  in  the  energy  of  youth ;  and  he  longed  to  write 
himself  beside  them.  The  circle  of  his  acquaint- 
ance,  ever  extending,  included  some  of  the  most 
popular,  if  not  the  greatest,  dramatists  of  the  daj ; 
so  that  he  was  well  fortified  within  and  witiurat 
against  the  complaints  of  his  obstinate  snperioc. 
The  range  of  his  studies  gradually  widened ;  and 
new  elements  of  power  were  continually  disclosed. 
He  read  Scott,  and  Ck>oper,  and  Byron  —  hit 
"brother  in  poverty,  at  least;"  he  followed  with 
intense  eagerness  the  fluctuating  conflict  between 
the  classic  and  romantic  schools  of  part — that  re- 
action against  the  accepted  laws  of  criticism  whiek 
was  the  necessary  supplement  of  political  revolution. 
Translations  from  the  English  and  German  dranui- 
tists — ^though  too  frequently  verifying  the  Italian 
proverb,  iraduttere  iraditore — evinced  the  progress 
of  ihe  movement  on  the  stage;  nor  were  tbeve 
wanting  men  in  each  department  to  represent  the 
various  shades  of  opinion  that  passed  across  the 
public  mind.  ^ 

This  inner  life  of  th^  student  endured  for  three 
years,  without  leadiug'to  any  positive  result — with- 
out his  producing  anything,  or  even,  as  he  assures 
us,  feeling  the  impulse  to  compose.  The  ocmstmc- 
tion  of  the  ordinary  drama,  and  even  the  spirit  of 
its  dialogues,  was  alien  to  his  tastes;  and  the 
contemplation  of  such  works  only  deepened  the 
conviction  of  hid  inability  to  rival  them.  Not  jet 
had  he  divined  a  more  excellent  way.  About  this 
time  some  English  actors  arrived  in  Paris.  Ham- 
let, the  favourite  of  his  boyhood,  was  annoiUMsed 
for  representation,  and  Dumas,  of  course,  took  hia 
place  in  the  pit.  Let  the  effect  be  described  iu 
his  own  words : — 

Imagiiie  a  maa  bors  btiod,  whose  sifht  is  restoMd,  ^b^ 
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Amfoian  eotire  woiM  of  winch  lie  hsd  90  idea;  imafrine 
AduB  awikug  after  his  creation,  and  finding  the  enamelled 
eirth  nnder  his  feet,  over  his  hotd  the  glowing  sky,  aronnd 
luffl  treei  of  golden  froit,  in  the  distance  a  river,  a  broad  and 
Wntifal  tilrer  stream,  by  his  side  a  yonng  and  lovely 
vonao;  and  yon  will  have  an  idea  of  the  enchanted  Eden, 
tU  door  of  which  this  representation  opened  to  me.  Oh, 
this  then  was  what  I  sought,  what  I  wanted,  and  what  was 
tooone;  it  was  these  men  of  the  theatre,  forgetting  that 
(fcef  are  in  a  theatre ;  it  was  this  factitious  life  by  force  of 
•irt  approaching  actual  life;  it  was  this  reality  in  word  and 
gsstire  whidi  made  the  actors  the  creatures  of  God  with  their 
virtaes,  paasioos,  weaknesses,  instead  of  affected,  spiritless, 
rsntiuft  and  sententious  heroes.  OA,  Shakspere,  meroi! 
Ok,  itmUe  d  SmUk$im,mcrd  !  Merci  h  mtm  Dieu  !  merci  h 
»a  mge9  de  poAie. 

I  thus  saw  Romeo,  Viridnius,  Shylock,  William  Tell, 
Othello;  I  saw  Biacready,  Kean,  Yonng.  I  read, I  devoured 
the  foreign  repertoire,  and  I  perceived  that  in  the  dramatic 
world  everything  emanated  ftom  Shakspere  as  in  the  natural 
wodd  everything  emanated  from  the  sun ;  that  no  one  could 
he  oonpared  to  him,  for  he  was  as  dramatic  as  Corneille,  as 
ooadse  as  Moliire.  as  original  as  Calderon,  as  thoughtful  as 
Ooeth^  as  impassioned  as  Schiller.  I  perceived  that  his 
worits  by  themselves  embraced  more  types  of  character  than 
the  works  of  all  others  united.  I  perceived,  in  fine,  that  he 
VIS  the  one  who,  after  God,  had  created  most.  Thence- 
forward my  vocation  was  decided ;  I  felt  that  that  speciality 
to  which  eveiy  man  is  called,  was  opened  to  me ;  I  had  a 
«««eaee  in  myself  that  tiU  then  had  failed  me,  and  I 
"Mribed  out  boldly  towards  the  future  against  which  I  had 
•Iwajs  ftared  I  ahonld  dash  myself  to  pieces. 

**It  is  men,  and  not  man,  who  create,"  and 
Dtunas,  therefore,  conscious  of  the  difficulties  that 
bttct  the  career  he  now  embraced,  began  by  a  still 
"HMce  diligent  cultare  to  prepare  to  orercome  them. 
^  read  Shakspere,  Corneille,  Moli^re,  Calderon, 
Goethe,  and  Schiller — analysed,  and  produced,  and 
experimented,  till  he  believed  himself  possessed  of 
tie  secret  of  their  power.  But  what  are  we  to 
tfcink  of  this  direct  inspiration  ?  Was  the  mantle 
of  the  great  bard  caught  by  his  admiring  follower, 
oris  tl^  whole ^tory  as  much  an  exaggeration  of 
n^  ai  it  is  of  language— a  ruse  to  cover  the  dis- 
e^  with  the  gh)ry  of  his  master  P  Granted  the 
inpnlse  given,  it  is  still  impossible  to  reconcile  this 
pwiae  of  the  English  actors  with  bis  praise  of 
'Wwa;  nor  can  we  forget  that  if  then  the  "call" 
of  destiny  spoke  trumpet-tongaed  to  ear  and  heart, 
the  ambition  of  his  youth,  as  testified  by  many  a 
fruitless  effort,  had  pointed  throughout  in  the  same 
direction.  Indeed,  these  earlier  endeavours  were 
at  length  about  to  appear  in  tangible  form.  The 
pw«ure  of  poverty  continued  to  be  felt — a  "  spur 
that  pricked  the  sides  of  his  intent."  His  colla- 
wwtion  with  De  Leuwen  availing  nothing,  he 
Wnecd  Roaaeau,  a  writer  of  more  skill  and  ex- 
pwjcnee,  to  00-operate  with  them ;  and  the  first 
Wts  of  this  new  association  was  a  vaudeville, "  La 
^^aa»  et  L' Amour,"  that  was  pl|yed  with  gre  t 
•weess  at  the  Ambigu  theatre,  and,  for  the  first 
t«»e  in  the  life,  of  Dumas,  raised  the  question  of 
|fce  rights  of  authors.  These  he  found  to  consist 
•  twelve  francs  a  night  and  six  pkices  in  the 
*>itoe— eqnivalcnt,  when  shared  among  the  three, 
J»ia  fnmos  a  day.  Overjoyed  with  his  good 
■*t«ae,  he  was  nevertheless  not  slow  to  avail  him- 
•»of  a  snggention  of  his  wary  comrade,  and  to 


sell  his  interest  in  the  performance  to  one  of  those 
speculators  peculiar  to  the  French  theatre  for  fifty 
francs.  Another  vaudeville  followed  with  similar 
success  ;  but  an  attempt  to  combine  with  Souli^, 
who  had  just  translated  "  Romeo  apd  Juliet,"  in 
some  more  more  serious  work,  failed  altogether. 

Not  long  after  the  appearance  of  the  English 
actors  in  Paris,  Dumas  chanced  to  visit  the 
Exposition  of  Sculpture.  A  group,  representing 
Christine  ordering  the  assassination  of  Monaldeschi 
struck  his  attention,  and  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
tragedy.  A  plan  was  quickly  sketched,  and  in 
four  months  "Christine"  was  finished.  Every 
moment  that  could  be  snatched  from  the  mechanical 
duties  of  the  office — and  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  wielded  his  pen  made  him  master  of  many — ^was 
devoted  to  its  composition,  and  three  days  rebellions 
absence  in  consequence  of  a  collision  with  his 
superior,  that  nearly  en^ed  in  his  expulsion,  were 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  materially  contributed 
towards  its  completion. 

Whilst  I  was  at  the  tecretariat  (says  Dnmas),  where  I  went 
to  the  office  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  did  not  go 
away  till  the  erening,  then  returning  at  eight  not  to  leave 
again  till  ten — when  I  traversed  eight  times  a  day  the  road 
from  55  in  the  Fanboarg  St.  Denis  to  216  in  the  Rne  St. 
Honors — I  was  so  wearied  that  I  conld  seldom  work  in  an 
upright  posture.  I  laid  down  and  went  to  sleep,  havmg 
arranged  my  work  on  the  table  near  my  bed.  I  slept  for 
two  hours,  and  at  midnight  my  mother  awoke  me  that  the 
might  rest  in  her  turn.  Then  I  used  to  work  as  I  Uy ;  and 
to  this  lying  down  work  I  became  so  accustomed,  that  for  a 
long  time  after  I  obtained  ray  liberty  I  continued  it  whencTer 

I  compoeed  for  the  theatre I  also  contracted  the 

habit  of  writing  jny  dramas  in  an  inverted  hand.  This  habit 
I  have  not  lost  like  the  other,  and  even  now  I  have  one  sort 
of  writing  for  my  dramas  and  another  for  my  romances. 

"  Christine"  finished,  the  great  question  was  how 
to  get  it  played  ?  It  so  happened  that  at  one  of  his 
first  visits  to  the  theatre,  Duftias  had  sat  beside 
Charles  Nodier,  and  been  honoured  with  his  con- 
versation. He  resolved  to  turn  the  interview  to 
good  account,  and  remembering  Nodier's  intimacy 
with  Baron  Taylor,  the  royal  commUsaire  of  the 
Th^tre  Fran9ais,  wrote  requesting  him  to  solicit  a 
"  reading"  for  his  drama.  The  answer  came  from 
Taylor  himself,  appointing  an  hour  to  meet  him  at 
his  house.  Prompt  to  the  time,  Dumas  was  there. 
He  read  the  first  act  with  trembling  voice ;  the 
second  and  each  succeeding  one  with  greater  con- 
fidence. The  piece  was  approved,  and  he  went 
away  with  a  b'ghtsome  stl^.  Three  days  later  he 
was  seated  in  the  green  room  with  all  the  grandees 
of  the  Th^tre  Franpais  listening  round  him :  the 
drama  was  received  with  acclamation.  "I  went 
out  of  the  theatre,"  writes' Dumas,  "elated  and 
proud  as  when  my  first  mistress  said  to  me,  I  love 
thee.  I  made  my  way  along  the  street,  measuring  * 
every  one  who  passed  from  head  to  foot,  as  much 
as  to  say,  'You! — you  have  not  written  "Christine  !'* 
— you  are  not  going  from  the  Th^tre  Franpais—  - 
you  are  not  received  by  acclamation  !' — and  in  my 
joyous  absence  of  mind,  I  made  an  attempt  to  jump 
over  some  water,  and  fell  in  the  midst ;  I  did  not 
see  the  carriages,  and  ran  into  the  horses.    On 
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reaohmg  home,  I  had  lost  mj  mairasoript ;  bat  it 
was  fdl  the  same  to  me — I  knew  it  by  heart." 

The  next  morning  the  newspapers  announced 
the  reception  of  the  drama,  and  for  the  first  time 
the  name  of  Dumas  made  a  noise  in  the  world. 
The  news  spread  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  was 
whispered  from  room  to  room,  so  that,  when  the 
aotbor  appeared,  his  chef  de  bureau  alone  was 
silent.  Ee  could  uot  forget  the  hours  stolen  from 
the  desk.  From  that  time  it  was  an  open  war ; 
the  strictest  surveillance  was  exercised  over  the 
reckless  truant,  and  if  at  any  time  fonnd  away  from 
his  post,  his  absence  was  immediately  reported  to 
the  Directeur-GteneraL  The  "  gratifications,"  then 
due,  but  in  their  nature  dependent  upon  the  good 
behanour  and  diligence  of  the  subordinate,  were 
in  his  case  withheld.  No  martyr  ever  endured 
a  more  vigilant  persecution;  "but,'*  says  Dumas, 
with  customary  profanity,  '*  God  gave  me  strength 
to  support  all  this,  and  God  only  knows  what  I 
suffered."  Still,  why  this  ready  blame  of  so 
natural  a  procedure?  His  neglect  of  duty  is 
punished;  his  intellectual  efforts  are  rewarded. 
Were  it  not  that  all  things  and  men  were  bound 
to  perceive  his  genius,  and  smooth  the  way  for  its 
regal  progress,  who  could  dispute  the  justice  of  his 
fate? 

Some  months  passed,  and  the  petty  intrigues  of 
the  green  room  intervened  to  prevent  "  Christine" 
being  brought  on  the  stage.  Dumas,  therefore, 
resolved  to  commence  another  work,  and  happening 
to  read  a  passage  relating  to  the  assassination  of 
8t.  Megrin,  the  subject  so  commended  itself  that 
he  at  once  made  it  the  basis  of  his  tragedy.  In 
three  months  "Henri  III."  was  finished,  and 
received  with  enthusiasm,  which  this  time  Dumas 
did  not  allow  to  cool.  He  urged  that  one  or  other 
of  his  dramas  shduld  be  immediately  played,  and 
the  choice  fell  upon  the  last  made.  Two  hours 
a-day  were  stolen  from  the  Palais  Royal  for  the 
rehearsals,  till  his  impatient  **chef"  became  ex- 


asperated, and  he  was  at  last  giran  to  understand 
that  he  must  choose  between  his  piece  and  his 
place. 

I  answered  (writes  Dumas)  tlut  I  heli  my  place  from 
the  Bake  of  Orleans,  and  that  in  him  atone  did  I  raoogniie 
any  right  to  take  it  from  me ;  that  as  to  my  salary,  it  cost 
the  budget  126  francs  a  month,  that  was  another  thing  ;  I 
offered  to  renonnoe  it.  This  offer  was  accepted.  From  thai 
day  I  ceased  to  receive  my  salary,  bnt  also  cetfsed  to  go  to 
the  office,  to  the  great  alarm  of  my  poor  mother.  This* 
alarm,  it  is  tme,  had  been  awakened,  and  was  dierished  by 
the  offidons  opinions  that  certain  persons  charitably  gave 
her,  the  general  harden  of  which  was,  that  my  piece  wonld 
fail,  and  that  I  should  lose  my  place ;  two  propheeies,  I 
think,  that  they  should  have  spared  her  years,  if  not  ha 
heart.  These  opinions  produced  a  greater  effect  than  even 
they  expected,  who,  under  the  mask  of  interest,  made  tliem  a 
means  of  revenge.  Three  days  before  the  representation  of 
**  Henri  IIL,**  my  poor  mother,  crushed  by  chagrin  and 
anxiety,  was  attacked  by  a  frightful  apoplexy,  whidi  nearly 
ended  in  death,  and  from  which  she  only  esa4)ed  with  the 
loss  of  an  arm  and  a  limb.  Let  any  one  judge  of  my  podtion, 
placed  as  I  was,  between  my  mother  at  death's  door,  and  my 
piece  ready  to  be  played ;  there  all  my  past,  here  all  my 
future ;  on  the  one  hand  all  my  hope,  on  the  other  all  my 
heart. 

The  day  of  the  representation  arrived.  Dumas  . 
went  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  begged  him  to 
assist  at  the  solemn  straggle  that  was  to  decide 
the  "  to  be  or  not  to  be'*  of  his  life.  His  Royal 
Highness  had  a  number  of  the  nobility  engaged  to 
dine  with  him  ;  but  it  was  arranged  that  he  should 
not  only  come  himself,  but  bring  his  guests  with 
him.  The  day  was  passed  by  the  bedside  of  his 
mother ;  the  evening  found  him  in  the  theatre  just 
as  the  curtain  ro^.  The  coup  d'aril  was  brilliant 
in  the  extreme.  The  first  gallery  was  thronged 
with  princes,  starred  with  the  orders  of  five  or  six 
different  nations ;  the  aristocracy  crowded  the 
boxes,  and  the  women  sparkled  with  jewels.  Tbo 
first  act  was  listened  to  attentively ;  at  the  end  of 
the  second  the  curtain  fell  in  the  midst  of  appU\ise ; 
and  from  the  third  act  to  the  end,  it  was  a  perfect 
delirium  of  suooess. 
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Ant  profession  would  furnish  a  curious  biographer 
with  material  for  a  boot,  if  he  could  trace  clearly 
the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  a 
business,  and  the  struggles  of  individuals  to  over- 
come difficulties,  or  their  sorrows  as  they  sunk 
beneath  them.  Any' life,  however  humble,  fairly 
told  wonld  form  an  interesting  and  profitable 
narrative ;  and  our  waut  in  biography  is  not  of 
subjects,  but  of  truth.  Some  professions  undoubtedly 
offer  more  ample  material  than  others  for  this  de- 
scription of  literature.  The  life  of  a  publisher 
should  be  richer  in  recordable  incidents  than  that 
of  a  compositor  or  an  operative  paper-maker.  Few 
oocupations  indeed  offer  more  opportunities  of  use- 
fubess  than  a  publisher's  business.   Even  in  those 


departments  of  the  trade  that  may  be  considered 
more  decorative  than  useful,  it  neoessarily  brings 
those  who  pursue  it  into  direct  contact  with  pecoliar 
classes  of  men.  We  hear  frequently  of  large  profits 
made  by  publishers  from  the  labours  of    litermry 
men,  and  very  rarely  of  the  losses  which  they  ex- 
perience from  the  same  source.     A  slight  acqiudnt- 
ance  with   the   world  is  necessary  in  order    to 
recollect  the  names  of  publishers  who  have  grasped, 
not  at  wealth  merely,  but  at  its  odds  and  ends,  its 
fragments,  with  all  the  tenacity  of  passion ;     but 
they  are  not  the  rule  of  the  trade,  'they  are  its  ex- 
ceptions.    The  nature  of  the  risk  taken  by  many 
publishers  often  involves  serious  oonsequenoea  -  »^^ 
requires  for  more  sagacity  and  general  knowiodM 
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in  its  adoption  than  are  necessary  for  tlie  saccessfnl 
prosecution  of  many  other  "  ventures/'  involving  a 
lirger  outlay.  The  business  has  many  branches, 
distinctly  isolated,  and  each  requiring  different 
treatment.  Publishers  prosecute  a  particular  class 
of  pnblioationB  alone, and  often  decline  to  enter  upon 
more  than  one  field.  The  publie  are  familiar  with 
the  general  distinction  of  "religions'*  publishers, 
which  divides  into  church  and  dissenting,  evangeli- 
cal and  non-evangelical,  sections ;  and  the  general 
character  of  a  new  work  may  be  assum^  with 
tolerable  accuracy  from  the  name  of  the  publisher. 
Those  who  devote  themselves  to  scientific  business 
divide  in  a  similar  manner,  and  we  should  not  ex- 
pect to  find  an  architectural  work  in  the  catalogue 
of  a  medical  house. 

Many  years  ago  now,  a  new  class  of  publishers 
arose,  who  communicated  with  their  ultimate 
customers  often  without  the  aid  of  booksellers. 
Tfwy  formed  the  number  trade,  and  sold  tneir 
stock  by  "  a  house  to  shop"  canvass  of  agents,  who 
received  subscriptions  for  works  to  be  published 
at  stated  iutervals.  The  numbers,  as  they  appeared, 
were  distributed  by  a  deliverer,  who  received  pay- 
ment in  C3ash.  This  mode  of  selling  and  trans- 
mitting books  was,  and  is  still,  expensive ;  but  it 
certainly  created  a  sale  that  could  not,  when  the 
plan  originated,  have  been  expected  by  any  other 
mode ;  and  it  carried  works  into  homes  where  they 
never  woald  have  been  found  if  the  buyers  had 
been  left  to  purchase  them  in  their  complete  form. 
The  canvassers  and  deliverers  penetrated  into 
quarters  where  the  ordinary  booksellers  could  not 
reach,  and  from  which  no  perlon  sought  them.  The 
works  wer^  moreover,  placed  before  probable 
parchasers  in  a  more  attractive  form  than  advertise- 
ments and  circulars  can  assume.  They  were  con- 
veyed to  the  buyers  at  distant  and  stated  intervals. 
They  were  paid  easily,  because  they  arrived  in  small 
qaaotitics  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  they  were  read, 
vhen  the  entire  volume,  delivered  at  once,  might 
have  remained  uncut,  as  a  labour  too  desperate  to 
eoramence. 


in  this   department  of  the  publishing 

business  required  great  energy  and  punctuality. 
The  deliverers  were  often  pursuing  a  circuit 
bondreds  of  miles  from  the  publishing  office.  A 
•taffof  men  who  would  perform  the  duty,  and 
could,  at  the  same  time,  be  entrusted  with  the 
proceeds,  was  not  easily  formed ;  but,  after  the  busi- 
aeas  was  fairly  in  oprt^tion,  the  men  were  easily 
fo^ — for  the  difficulty  in  this,  as  in  every  similar 
OMe,  was  at  the  beginning.  The  publication  of 
bcftiks  in  numbers  did  not,  we  believe,  originate 
»ith  persons  in  the  trade.  The  firm  of  Blackie 
*ad  FullartoD,  in  Glasgow,  if  not  the  earliest  pub- 
bsfcen  in  this  line,  certainly  rendered  it  popular, 
fiad  prosecuted  it  with  success.  The  firm  has  now 
«f»ttcheH  into  two  distinct  houses,  and  one  of  t  hem, 
Blackie  and  S<jns,  of  Glasgow,  have,  perhaps,  the 
iwgBst  business  in  this  department.  Neither  of 
^  original  partners  was,  we  believe,  connected 
fe«a  bt^bood  with  prbting  or  publishing ;  yet  the 


elder  Mr.  Blackie  has  seen  his  business,  and  the 
establishments  connected  with  his  business,  assume 
a  magnitude  of  which  he  could  have  had  little 
expectation  fifty  j^ears  since — for  his  firm  may  be 
considered  the  most  extensive  book  producers  iu 
Scotland;  while  the  capital  sunk  in  copyrights, 
machinery,  types,  and  stereotypes,  must  represent 
a  magnificent  fortune,  which  has  been  well  deserved 
and  is  well  employed.  An  estimate  cannot  be 
formed  of  the  advantage  conferred  upon  the  public 
by  the  original  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Blackie  and 
Fullartou,  unless  we  could  ascertain  the  number 
of  books  issued  by  them,  and  the  proportion  that 
would  probably  not  have  been  purchased  unless 
upon  this  scheme.  Many  of  their  publications 
have  been  of  a  theological  character ;  but  no  depart- 
ment of  literature  or  science  can  be  named  in 
which  they  have  not  operated.  The  greater  part 
of  the  houses  who  have  published  chiefly  in  the 
number  trade  began  business  with  a  comparatively 
small  capital,  or  with  none.  Their  gigantic  estab- 
lishments have  been  reared  upon  very  assiduous 
labour,  and  are  monuments  of  perseverance, 
crowned  with  success ;  in  some  measure,  because  it 
was  accompanied  with  tact  and  talent. 

"  The  Life  of  Alderman  Kelly,"  by  the  Rev.  R. 
C.  Fell,  illustrates  very  favourably  the  career  of 
an  eminent  and  successful  publisher,  who,  com- 
mencing business  on  a  contracted  sphere,  com- 
pletely systematised  the  number  trade  in  England, 
realised  a  large  fortune,  and  passed  creditably 
through  the  higher  municipal  offices,  as  incidents 
of  a  long  life,  distinguished  by  unblemished  in- 
tegrity and  kindness  to  those  with  whom,  in  any 
way,  the  late  Alderman  became  connected.  He 
was  bom  at  Ghevening  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
where  his  father  had  been  engaged  as  a  shepherd 
until  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  small 
farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  he  became  an 
innkeeper.  But  the  business  was  distasteful  to 
both  husband  and  wife;  probably  because  they 
were  unaccustomed  to  its  duties ;  and  they  soon 
took  possession  of  a  small  farm,  having  apparently 
lost  in  the  inn  a  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
which  John  Kelly  had  creditably  accumulated  when 
employed  as  a  shepherd,  and  in  purchasing  cattle 
for  the  neighbouring  farmers.  The  farm  which 
they  cultivated  at  first  contained  only  thirty  acres. 
It  was  afterwards  extended  to  seventy  acres 
of  "  cold  wet  land" — a  burden  that  only  adequate 
capital  or  immense  energy  in  labour  could  have 
enabled  them  to  surmount.  They  had  no  capital, 
and  although  they  passed  a  very  laborious  life,  yet 
when  John  Kelly  died  many  years  afterwads,  his 
son  had  to  pay  some  hundreds  of  pounds  which 
were  due  upon  the  farm. 

Thomas  Kelly,  the  future  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don— who  was  to  proclaim  the  accession  of  Queen 
Victoria  in  the  metropolis  of  her  dominions — to 
entertain  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  city — to 
inaugurate  his  equestrian  statue  on  the  Exchange 
—and,  dually,  at  the  close  of  his  mayoralty,  to 
entertain  the  Sovereign  in  the  Goildball — grew  vap 
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611  this  cold  and  nigged  farm,  in  hnmble  cironm- 
stances ;  followed  the  sheep  and  the  horses  as  he 
advanced  in  years,  and  gathered  his  education 
from  little  schools,  in  fragments  «f  time,  during  his 
youth.  He  felt  his  condition  hopeless  as  a  member 
of  a  large  and  a  poor  family,  who  seemed  destined 
to  drag  a  scanty  livelihood  ont  of  sterile  soil.  His 
biographer  relates  the  varions  steps  by  which  he 
was  led  to  seek  employment  in  London.  His  first 
engagement  was  in  a  Lambeth  brewery,  where  he 
acted  in  some  capacity,  not  clearly  stated,  for  two 
to  three  years,  when  the  firm  stopped  its  business, 
and  he  obtained  employment  as  a  shopman  with 
Mr.  Hogg,  a  bookseller  in  Paternoster-row.  He 
was  to  board  and  lodge  on  the  premises,  and  to 
receive  in  addition  a  salary  of  ten  pounds  annually. 
He  remained  in  this  situation  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  gradually  obtaining  additions  to  his  salary, 
which,  however,  came  slowly,  and  left  him,  at 
middle  life,  with  only  eighty  pounds  a-year,  out  of 
which  he  appears  to  have  paid  his  father's  rent. 
At  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  he  was  offered  a  part- 
nership with  Mr.  Hogg's  son ;  but  he  declined  the 
connexion  from  some  scruples  respecting  the  young 
man's  habits  and  character,  which  appear  to  have 
been  well-founded.  At  thirty  eight  years  of  age 
he  commenced  business  upon  his  own  account, 
obviously  without  capital,  in  a  single  room,  for 
which  he  was  a  sub-tenant  to  a  barber  in  the  Row. 
He  prospered  with  some  remainders  of  stock  which 
he  purchased ;  and  then  followed  his  first  large 
speculation  in  publishing, 

THE  7AMILT  BDILB. 

One  of  the  first  works  npoa  which  Kelly  tried  his  experi- 
ment was  ft  large  Family  Bible,  in  folio,  with  explanatory 
notes,  by  the  Ret.  John  Malham,  Rector  of  Hilton,  Dorset. 
This  gentleman,  who  had  been  engaged  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years  in  selecting  and  arranging  the  materials  for  the  work, 
but  had  not  had  the  means  or  opportunity  of  publishing  it, 
readily  aooepted  Kelly^s  offer  for  the  copyright,  and  under- 
took the  careful  reTision  of  the  press.  To  enhance  the 
Talue  of  the  work,  and  impart  an  additional  stimulus  to  its 
sale,  it  was  embellished  with  copper-plate  illustrations,  and 
printed  in  large  type,  on  paper  of  then  superior  quality, 
hating  the  following  words,  in  water  marks,  on  every  sheet, 
**  Kelly's  Family  Bible.**  Being  at  that  day  quite  a  novelty, 
it  proved  exceedingly  attractive,  and  had  a  very  rapid  sale. 
Indeed,  to  this,  his  first  work  of  importance,  he  had  from 
thirty  to  forty  thousand  subscribers  to  commence  with,  all 
procured  by  his  own  appointed  agents ;  to  whom  the  several 
numbers  of  the  work — of  which  there  were,  in  all,  one 
hundred  and  seventy. three,  at  eightpence  each— were  paid 
for  on  deliver^.  If  it  be  true  that  its  sale  ultimately  ex- 
tended to  eighty  thousand  copies,  which  he  thought  probable 
himself,  he  must  have  paid  in  duty  to  government  on  this 
Bible  alone,  the  enormous  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds ; 
for  the  work,  when  complete,  including  its  stout  paper 
wrappers,  weighed  twenty  pounds,  and  the  duty  at  that  day 
on  idl  kinds  of  paper,  was  threepence  per  pound  or  five 
shillings  upon  every  entire  copy  which  he  sold.  The  price 
to  the  purchaser  of  every  such  copy,  in  its  completed  form, 
ftmounting  to  five  pounds,  fifteen  shillings,  and  fourpence, 
the  toul  sum  produced  by  the  sale  of  this  extraordinary 
effort — admitting  his  own  estimate  of  the  number  of  copies 
sold  to  have  been  correct — must  liave  exceeded  four  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  pounds.  Of  this  sum  however — the 
agents  allowances  for  canvassing  and  delivery  being  deducted 
— Hitle  more  than  one-half  returned  into  the  pocket  of  the 


publisher,  to  meet  his  own  payments  to  the  author,  paper 
maker,  engraver,  ete«  There  are  g^unds  for  believing^  that 
the  success  that  attended  the  sale  of  this  Bible,  led  to  the 
publication,  on  a  similar  plan,  of  the  one  which  subsequently 
appeared  under  the  sanctiom  of  our  church  rulers,  and  was 
known  as  the  joint  work  of  the  late  Dr.  D*Oyley  and  Bishop 
Mant.  At  least  it  is  certain  that  at  the  consultation  held 
at  Lambeth  PaUoe,  when  the  publication  of  that  Bible  was 
determined  on,  some  of  the  numbers  of  its  popular  pre- 
decessor were  seen  lying  on  the  table.  Although  this  attempt, 
on  the  part  of  the  Church,  to  supply  the  wants  of  her 
members,  eigoyed  the  rare,  and,  as  it  was  thought  by  the 
trade,  the  unfair  privilege,  of  betng  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment of  duty,  Kelly  continued,  notwithstanding,  to  prosecute 
his  plans  in  this  department  of  his  business,  with  a  persis- 
tency and  vigour,  that  bade  defiance  to  all  competition.  To 
the  various  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  he  wis 
afterwards  the  means  of  giving  to  the  world,  and  to  the 
probable  number  of  copies  which  he  sold,  I  propose  to 
advert  hereafter. 

The  publication  of  this  Family  Bible  was,  at 
the  time,  a  great  effort ;  yet  it  was  a  dear  book, 
not  equal,  we  believe,  in  any  respect,  to  the  editions  of 
the  Scriptures,  with  Matliew  Henry's  Commentary, 
now  published  at  half  the  price.  The  book  was 
dear,  as  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  its  suooess 
rendered  Mr.  Kelly  a  rich  man ;  although  nearly 
one-half  of  the  price  paid  by  purchasers  was  allowed 
for  agency,  canvassing,  and  delivery.  The  sale  of 
eighty  thousand  copies  at  that  period  waa  a 
wonderful  achievement,  and  the  moral  results 
alone  must  have  gratified  the  young  publisher. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  business,  Mr.  Kelly's 
attention  was  early  directed  to  the  advantages  of 
stereotyping,  which  began  to  be  practised  forty 
years  ago.  He  was  opposed  by  the  printing  trade, 
not  much  more  enlightened  than  other  trades^  and 
at  one  time  intended  to  print  upon  his  own 
account.  He  was  led  to  abandon  the  idea,  and  he 
continued  chiefly  to  employ  the  Messrs.  Clowes. 
He  had  recommended  Mr.  Clowes,  Senr.,  to  Mr. 
Hogg,  and  Mr.  Kelly,  in  a  note,  wrote  an  aooount 
of  the  beginning  of 

THE  LAKGEST  LONDON  FUNTING-OniCX. 

When  I  commenced  business  on  my  own  aooonnt,  he 
printed  my  first  sheet,  and,  most  likely,  his  eiodlent  aont 
will  print  my  last.  The  most  cordial  connexion  snbeiated 
between  us  until  his  death,  January,  1847.  He  always 
gratefully  acknowledged,  and  his  sons,  who,  happily  for 
themselves,  follow  the  excellent  example  for  integrity  said 
industry  of  their  worthy  father,  do  still  the  same,  that  tbfy 
owe  their  great  suooess  to  this  humble  beginning. — ^T.  K. 

Such,  in  the  language  of  one  most  competent  to  describe 
it,  was  the  Origin  of  a  man,  who,  commencing  bneinen  on 
his  own  account  under  no  ordinary  drcumstanoea  of  diffi- 
culty, succeeded,  by  unwearied  industry  and  peraeveraooe,  in 
forming  an  important  connexion,  and  placing  himadf  at  tbo 
head  of  the  largest  printing  establishment  in  Eorope.      He 
was  among  the  first  to  see  the  new  era  of  printing  that  waa 
opened  by  the  introdnction  of  the  steam-press;   WkMhd    his 
engines,  at  Northumberland-court,  were  the  first  that  w«r« 
applied  to  the  production  of  boob.    The  demand  for  ehoap 
literature,  of  which  the  "  Penny  Magastne  "  was  the  aoA 
extraordinary  example,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  his  eaergiea ' 
and,  in  connexion  with  a  vast  amount  of  govemnieat  bass. 
ness,  hud  the  foundation  of  the  gigantic  printing  inati»f^^ 
tory  in  Stamford-street,  so  often  described,  and  eo  ealebnOed 
wherever  English  books  penetrate.    To  have  aocomplij^i^ 
the  great  results  of  his  business,  from  so  small  a  begjii^iiiji^ 
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nqmti  Uie  efforts  of  no  oommen  nuun.  Possessing  the 
oighttt  powers  of  business  organisation,  and  an  energy 
which  ofereame  erery  ordinary  difficulty,  he  accomplished  in 
Bsny  iostanoes,  andertakings  which  were  almost  marvellons. 
To  work  off  half  a  million  iheets  of  paper  in  a  week ;  to  set 
vp  the  types  and  complete  the  impression  of  a  thousand  folio 
pages  of  a  parliamentary  report,  in  the  same  time ;  to  print 
the  "  Nautical  Almanack,**  consisting  of  five  or  six  hundred 
psget  of  figures,  without  a  single  error,  in  sixteen  or  seten- 
teeo  days,  were  amongst  the  recorded  wonders  of  Mr.  Clowes*8 
estabhshment.  The  labours  of  his  life  will  be  permanently 
anodated  with  the  inteUectnal  dcTclopement,  and  the  perse- 
rering  energy,  which  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
our  own  times;  while  his  own  immediate  friends  and  rela- 
tives, to  whom  he  was  endeared  by  his  kind  and  generous 
nature,  and  who  deeply  lament  his  loss,  will  hardly  fail  to 
refer  to  the  snl^jeet  of  these  noticfs,  as  to  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Divine  Providence,  of  a  measure,  at  least,  of  the 
noeass  which  attended  him. 

Mr.  Kelly's  business  was  undoubtedly  a  most 
unportant  assistance  to  this  great  printing  office. 
It  belonged  to  a  steady  class  of  work  not  reqoired 
in  baste  or  harry  like  many  of  the  Government 
orders,  but  proceeding  at  a  regular  and  quiet  pace, 
and  capable  of  being  wrought  in  between  the  fits 
and  startfl  of,  perhaps,  more  profitable  employment. 

THB   PBOG&ESS  OF  WBALTH. 

That  Family  Bible  must  have  been  a  great  help 
to  the  young  publisher.  His  enterprise  deserved 
suecess,  and  it  were  well  for  the  world  that  wealth 
▼ere  tlwajs  won  in  an  equally  good  cause.  His 
agents  began  now  to  copy  "  the  master  ;**  but  not 
idl  with  equal  fortunes.  Mr.  Kelly,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  b^n  business  without  any  capital  in 
1809.  He  lost  in  1820  a  sum  of  £11,664,  being 
ofer-accepted  bills  to  his  paper  maker  who  became 
bankrupt  He  paid  in  1818,  £30,000  for  the  stock 
of  a  person  who  had  once  held  his  agency,  but 
having  gone  into  business  on  his  own  account,  had 
got  into  difficulties.  He  paid  in  1819  and  1820, 
£20,000  for  two  smaller  stocks  belonging  to  two 
more  of  his  former  agents,  in  precisely  similar 
circomstanoes.  In  or  near  to  1820  he  lost  £4,000 
by  another  bankruptcy.  Thus  in  eleven  years  he 
lad  lost,  or  expended  on  the  stocks  of  other  parties, 
a  801^  of  £65,000 ;  but  he  had  then  a  large  stock  of 
his  own ;  for  in  1822  that  part  of  it  on  his  own 
premiaes  in  Paternoster-row  was  valued  at  £60,000. 
The  stock  of  stereotype  plates  and  paper  at  his 
printers  was  probably  worth  £40,000 ;  and  he  was 
a  man  in  easy  pecuniary  circumstances,  keeping  a 
balance  at  bis  bankers^  and  not  then  permitting 
his  own  accounts  to  remain  long  unpaid ;  so  that 
Hs  profits  for  the  eleven  years  subsequent  to  his 
CQounencement  in  business  could  not  have  averaged 
much  under  £12,000  per  annum,  for  some  years 
they  must  have  been  greater,  for  he  never  made 
aevly  that  sum  of  money  in  the  front  room  of  the 
htiber^a  shop. 

His  wealth  was  generously  employed.  He  had 
been  a  faithful  servant,  who  received  few  favours 
from  his  empbyers ;  yet  he  paid  an  annuity  to 
Mia.  Hogg,  assisted  her  son  until  his  death,  aud 
wde  a  provision  for  his  wife  similar  to  that 
h  affordod  to  her  mother-in-law.    Mr.  Kelly  was 


never  married.  He  incurred  slight  housekeeping 
charges,  and  he  was  not  an  extravagant  m^n  in 
his  personal  payments.  With  a  brief  exception 
of  eighteen  months,  he  continued  to  reside  in  the 
Row,  literally  anfongst  his  books,  until  he  had 
passed  the  shrievalty,  and,  we  believe  also,  the 
Chair.  He  then  purchased  a  house  and  some  land 
at  8treatham.  His  first  tour  of  any  duration  was 
made  to  Ireland ;  and  the  name  implies  that  he 
was  of  Irish  extraction.  That  reason  may  have 
combined  with  the  interest  which  he  cherished  in 
the  Church  of  England  to  direct  his  steps  to  the 
green  island  of  our  group. 

THE  EXPXNSB  OF   HIS   WORKS. 

The  following  statements  may  be  considered 
generally  correct,  although,  to  a  professional  man, 
some  of  the  items  will  appear  evidently  inexact. 
We  copy  from  the  153rd  and  subsequent  pages  of 
the  volumes : — 

The  Oxford  Eucyclopaedia,  when  completed,  formed  seven 
quarto  Tolnmes,  containing  altogether  6,628  closely  printed 
pages,  all  stereotyped ;  and  between  two  and  three  handred 
engraTings.  Of  ihis.work,  he  supposed  he  might  have  sold 
4,000  copies,  which,  at  £6  per  copy,  most  have  yielded  a 
retnm  of  £24,000;  a  sum,  however,  little  more  than  soffi- 
cient  to  cover  the  actual  expense  incurred  in  getting  it 
up ;  as  will  be  seen  from  his  own  estimate  of  the  details 
which  was  as  follows : — **  6,628  pages :  editorship  10s.  per 
page ;  stereotyping,  lOs. ;  £6,628.  6,624  reams  of  paper,  for 
4,000  copies,  at  28s.  per  ream,  £9,273.  Machining 
ditto,  at  10s.  per  ream,  £3,312.  224  drawings,  and 
engraving  ditto,  with  many  diagrams,  &c.,  £2,260.  Plate- 
paper  for  ditto,  and  printing  4,000  impressions  of  each 
£2,000.  Total  £28,468.**  If  we  add  to  this  sum  the  expense 
of  wrappers,  folding,  and  stitching,  with  the  loss  occasioned 
by  waste,  and  a  considerable  number  of  broken  sets  on  hand, 
we  shall  at  once  see  why  he  should  have  classed  this  work 
amongst  the  least  fortunate  of  his  publishing  achievements. 
It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  in  the  above  £6,  the  agent's 
charges  for  canvassing  and  delivery  are  not  included :  so 
that  to  the  retail  purchaser,  the  price  of  the  work  consider- 
ably exceeds  that  sum. 

The  other  five  works,  enumerated  above,  met  with  a 
readier  acceptance  at  the  hands  ot  his  subscribers  ;  and  may 
be  reckoned  among  those  which  yielded  him  a  fair  return 
for  his  outlay.  Although,  like  the  fincydopsHlia,  they  were 
all  more  or  less  costly  to  the  purchaser,  their  popular 
character  so  far  counteracted  their  high  price,  as  to  procure 
for  them  a  steady  and  continuous  sale  to  the  close  of  his 
career.  If  the  reader  will  bring  the  information,  of  which 
he  is  already  possessed,  to  bear  upon  the  following  brie 
summary,  or  abstract,  of  the  contents  of  these  works,  he 
will  understand  something  of  the  labour  and  expense  of 
getting  them  up.  The  five  volumes  of  Wright's  Oazeteer 
of  the  World  contained  an  aggregate  of  3,312  pagee,  with  88 
plates,  maps,  diagrams,  &o.  The  two  quarto  volumes  of 
Kelly's  Universal  Geography,  1,896  pages,  with  84  engra- 
vings, and  an  Atlas  of  60  maps.  The  seven  quarto  vohimei 
of  the  Architectural  Works,  though  containing,  altogether, 
only  1,300  pages  of  letter-press,  were  illustrated  with  662 
steel  engravings,  which,  including  designs  and  working  draw- 
ings, alone  cost  the  publisher  £6,744,  independently  of  the 
expense  of  woodcut  diagrams,  of  which  the  work  contains 
several  hundreds.  The  three  quarto  volumes  of  Hume's 
England,  1,978  pages,  and  124  engravings.  The  History  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  consf^uent  wars,  1,442  pages, 
and  62  engravings.  I  am  not  able  nor  was  he  himself,  to 
assign,  with  any  degree  of  precision,  the  exact  hmit  which 
the  circulation  of  these  works  severally  reached ;  but  the 
following  figures  art  gifen  upon  his  own  antboritf,  m  a 
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near  approncBAtioa  io  th«  truth :— The  Gaiettoar,  4  000 
copim,  at  £4  18s.  each.  Home's  England,  6,000  at  £4  lOt. 
each.  &ifttory  of  French  Eevolntion  (three  editions ;  one  in 
folio,  two  in  qaarto),  20,000  at  £3  each.  The  Geography 
(six  editions,  severally  revised),  30,000  at  £4  4m.  each.  And 
the  Architectural  Works,  of  which  the  volumes  were  sold 
separately,  altogether  upwards  of  30,000,  at  an  average  price 
of  £1  126.  or  £1  15b.  each. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  life  of  Christ,  of  which,  from 
first  to  last,  in  folio  and  quarto,  he  could  not  have  sold 
fewer  than  100,000  copies,  at  prices  varying  from  £1  lOs. 
to  £2  each.  These  were  the  full  prices  paid  by  the  respec- 
tive purchasers  to  the  agents ;  and  included,  of  course,  he 
charges  of  the  latter  for  canvassing  and  delivery.  The  Dum- 
ber of  stereotype  plates  employed  in  the  production  of  the 
above,  and  similar  works,  must  have  been  enormous.  Inde- 
pendently of  those,  and  they  were  not  a  few,  which  were 
held  for  him  by  other  printing-houses  in  the  City,  he  had  at 
Ilessre.  Clowes*s — as  I  was  informed  on  Tisiting  that  estab- 
lishment in  the  year  1850 — a  greater  number  than  any  other 
person. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Kelly's  transactions  in  the 
seven  works  mentioned  in  the  preceding  extract 
amounted  to  nearly  half  a  miliioo,  or  only  twenty 
per  cent,  above  that  of  his  Family  Bible  alone. 
His  scientific  works  sold  more  extensively  than 
those  of  any  other  publisher.  The  coofidence 
felt  in  their  accuracy,  from  the  care  bestowed  upon 
them  by  their  authors,  favoured  this  result.  We 
have  heard  this  confidence  expressed  by  professional 
^rsons  at  places  far  removed  from  the  centre  of 
Mr.  Kelly's  business. 

When  the  Princess  Charlotte  died,  he  published 
a  memoir  of  that  excellent  lady,  with  illustrations. 
The  work  was  only  one  of  temporal  y  interest,  for 
the  princess  had  no  opportunity  of  becoming 
directly  interwoven  with  the  history  of  her  country ; 
but  the  sale  exceeded  fifty  thousand  copies,  although 
the  price  was  above  a  guinea. 

Mr.  Fell  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  this 
memoir  with  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Kelly  discharged  his  duties  in  the  shrievalty, 
first ;  and  subs'equently  in  the  mayoralty  of  Lon- 
don. He  was  elected  to  serve  as  sheriff  along  with 
Alderman  Crowdor,  in  1825.  The  charge  of 
criminal  prisoners  is  the  most  important  trust  now 
devolved  upon  the  sheriffs,  and  Mr.  Kelly  personally 
attended  to  their  interests  and  wants.  ■  He  found 
time  to  w{dt  often  upon  those  prisoners  who  were 
sentenced  to  death,  and  while  the  chaplain's  duties 
were  discharged  by  that  gentleman,  they  were 
supported  by  the  personal  exhortations  of  the 
sheriff.  Many  pleasing  memorials  remain  of  his 
assiduity  in  a  labour  of  love  rather  than  of  law ; 
while  the  unfortunate  prisoners  for  debt  received 
from  him  more  effective  assistance  than  a  poorer 
man  could  have  bestowed,  or  a  selfish  man  would 
have  given.  A  curious  history  is  connected  with 
his  shrievalty.  Perhaps  it  supplies  a  more  romantic 
narrative  than  any  other  ))art  of  his  intercourse 
with  the  prisoners ;  and  yet,  in  other  cases,  his 
exertions  were  much  greater  than  those  made  for 

THE  8BNTBN0£D  PAINTEB. 

Mr.  Fell  states  that  in  1825  a  prisoner  lay  in 
2^wgate  under  seBtenoe  of  4Qath.    A  verdict  W 


been*  found  against  him  and  judgment  reowded; 
but  circumstances  justified  a  postponement  of  the 
execution,  and  Mr.  Kelly  found  him  reprieved. 
The  man  spent  altogether  three  years  in  Newgate 
under  sentence  of  death.  The  prison  authorities 
had,  however,  been  so  well  satisfied  of  his  inno- 
cence, thi^t  they  employed  him  as  schoolmaster  to 
the  boys.  He  waa  probably  the  only  schoolmaster 
who  ever  carried  on  his  profession  in  a  prison, 
and  passing  from  the  school-room  to  the  eon- 
demned  cell — a  doomed  and  sentenced  man,  left 
for  execution.  Newgate  could  reveal  many 
singular  histories,  but  none,  probably,  stranger 
than  the  story  of  the  painter,  who  was  also  the 
schoolmaster,  when  Mr.  Kelly  interfered  on  his 
behalf,  and  his  interest  in  the  man  arose  from  what 
we  call  an  accident ;  but  the  worthy  sheriff-  kept 
always  looking  out  for  suoh  accideats. 

Observing  in  his  frequent  visits  to  the  schoolroom,  that 
this  man  possessed  considerable  talent  in  painting  window, 
blinds,  which  it  appears  he  was  allowed  to  do  towards  the 
support  of  his  family ;  and  seeing,  also,  iome  models  and 
sketches  in  the  room,  which  had  been  done  by  him,  it 
occurred  to  Kelly,  that  if  he  were  supplied  with  neceasaij 
materials,  and  his  mind  set  at  rest  with  respect  to  his  iajnily, 
he  might  possibly  achieve  something  of  a  hiirher  order.  He 
I  accordingly  proposed  his  attempting  an  oil-painting,  and  gave 
him  as  a  subject,  "The  Death-warrant,**  in  other  wo(da,tbe 
official  announcement,  by  the  ordinary,  to  the  nnfortiuate  . 
criminals  in  their  cells,  of  their  approaching  doom.  The 
prisoner,  acquiescing  readily  in  the  sheriff's  suggestion,  the 
latter  not  only  supplied  him  with  n.aterials  for  the  work,  bat 
also  promised  to  allow  his  wife  a  weekly  sura  for  the  main- 
tenance of  herself  and  her  young  children.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sherif  and  ordinary,  the  parties  introduced  into 
the  picture  were  prevailed  npon  to  allow  sketches  to  be  taken 
of  themselves ;  and  the  artist  had  likewise  access  to  the  pri- 
soners  then  nnder  sentence  of  death.  The  likeness  of  all 
the  parties  was  considered  so  striking,  and  the  pietore,  as  a 
work  of  art,  gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that  another  vms 
designed  as  a  companion,  which  was  afterwards  oomplat«d. 
This  second  effort,  which  included,  in  all,  eighteen  figures, 
and  was  equally  demonstrative  of  the  natural  talent  of  the 
artist,  represents  "  The  Morning  of  Execution.**  The  scene 
is  laid  in  what  is  called  the  Pressyard,  and  depicts  the  atara 
and  sombre  drcamstancee  which  immediately  preoeda  tike 
culprit's  being  led  out  to  the  drop.  These  piotares  beiog 
seen  by  the  late  Mr.  Northoote,  B.A.,  he  admired  the  group- 
ing of  them  exceedingly,  and  declared  that  the  yonnf  genius 
who  had  done  them,  without  ever  having  studied  oil-painting, 
ought  not  to  be  shut  np  m  a  prison ;  and  that  if  the  sheriff 
would  explain  the  case,  he  would  refisr  it  to  Sir  WiUiun 
Knighton,  with  a  view  to  its  bebg  named  to  the  King.  Tbe 
result  was,  that  a  petition  was  presented }  and  in  a  few 
months  afterwards,  being  about  three  years  from  the  time 
that  sentence  of  death  had  been  first  passed,  thia  maA  was 
liberated ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  add,  that  he 
theneeforwaid  pnrsoed  an  honest  and  nsefiil  ooarae,  and 
brought  np  his  family  respectably. 

Many  similar  histories,  not  quite  so  romantio, 
but  abundant  in  evidence  that  the  great  publisber 
was  also  a  large-hearted  philanthropist,  might  have 
been  gathered  out  of  his  experiences  while  sheriff 
— and  in  that  year,  unfortunately,  an  unusaal 
number  of  capital  sentenoes  were  carried  into 
execation;  but  he  did  not  supply  the  material, 
while  m^ch  of  the  good  done  by  him  was  known 
only  to  himself  and  the  recipients.  He  became 
Lord  Mayor  ten  years  alterwarda>  and  kii  year 
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flAee  witnessed  most  important  events  in  the 
demise  of  William  lY.,  and  the  accession  of  the 
Queen.  Strange  parts,  indeed,  had  the  ploughboj 
of  Cbelsham  to  perform  in  all  those  great  ceremonies 
soBseqnent  npon  these  events;  bat  he  discharged 
them  well,  and  was  earnestly  requested  to  remain 
in  office  for  the  second  year. 

Although  an  unmarried  gentleman,  he  introduced 
the  practice  of  requesting  the  company  of  the 
ladies  and  funiiies  of  the  city  fathers  to  the  ban- 
quets of  the  Mansion  House,  and  ihus  imparted  to 
them  a  civilisation  which  they  have  retained  since. 
His  connexion  with  city  business,  which  coDtinued 
almost  to  the  year  of  his  death,  afforded  to  him 
manj  opportunities  of  promoting  educational  ob- 
jests.  He  nsed  them  all.  True  to  his  order,  he 
always  sovght  education  for  the  labourers  of  this 
labd  For  this  object  he  cheerfully  combined  his 
e^Mtal  with  his  personal  exertions.  It  is  a 
bttutifttl  trait  in  his  character  that  he  annually 
visited  his  parents'  graves  in  the  churchyard  of 
Cbelsham.  His  bi(^apher  thus  formed  his  acquaint- 
ance, as  the  curate  of  his  native  parish,  and  these 
circufflstanoes  led,  in  1850,  to  a  meeting  of 

TH£  AJLDBBJCAN   AND  tttr  ABCHBISHOP. 

Hi.  Fell  had  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  to  preach  a  public  sermon 
with  a  view,  subsequently,  of  obtaining  a  collection 
for  his  schools.  He  invited  Alderman  Kelly  to 
be  present ;  and  certainly  the  occurrence  may  have 
sharpened  the  ambition  of  many  Chelsham  boys, 
and  even  young  labourers  at  the  plough.  Mr. 
Kelly  thus  narrates  the  meeting : — 

The  day  fixed  for  the  purpose  wis  the  22nd  of  September, 
1850.  The  weather,  which  for  some  days  previously  had 
vera  m  threatening  upect,  with  occasional  showers,  now 
dsared  np,  tad  by  half-pftst  ten  o'clock,  gave  promise  of  as 
itnoe  Mad  lovely  a  Sabbath  as  ever  gladdened  the  heart  of 
the  Clinatian  worshipper.  At  a  quarter  before  eleven, 
anrwapanied  by  the  lister  from  whose  hands  in  their  youth 
he  bad  been  wont,  when  toiling  in  the  neighbouring  fields, 
to  receive  his  daily  meal,  and  now  arrayed  in  the  robes  and 
iMigBin  of  monieipal  oiBoe,  he  drew  up,  in  his  carriogc, 
viikis  th0  gates  of  the  rural  cfaordiyard.  Too  feeble  to 
await  oa  iboC  the  arrival  of  the  distinguished  preacher,  yet 
cnvilUng  to  forego  the  gratification  of  receiving  him  at 
the  galea,  he  retained  his  seat  until  notice  was  given  him  of 
^  approadi  of  the  latter ;  when  alighting,  almost  concur- 
nelly  with  his  Once,  and  ezehanging  vrith  him  a  brief  aalu- 
tatioB,  the  two  passed  down  the  path  between  the  lines  of 
schoQl.«hildre&,  and  entered  the  pariah  of  the  humble  village 
dnntfa.  Tho  aeene  at  this  moment,  as  well  as  the  oorre- 
ipondinff  oae  of  the  service,  were  represented  at  the  time,  by 
A  bystander,  as  of  touching  and  almost  romantic  interest. 
Attjaeied  by  ao  unusual  an  event  as  that  of  the  Primate  of 
Bef^tad  preMhiag  in  a  remote  village  church,  or,  more  pro- 
kiMr,  bj  the  eitnofdtnaiy  rsspeot  felt  for  his  Grace  by  all 
*be  mt  aeqaaiated  with  his  life  and  character,  a  oonaiderable 
nabtr  of  viaitors  from  a  distance  had  found  their  way  to 
^  seqaestered  spot,  before  the  serrice  commenced.  These, 
teibelad  in  groaps  in  various  parts  of  the  churchyard,  with 
ibe  otenaa  beauty  of  the  day,  and  the  sweet  simplicity  and 
nzai  ckuaeter  of  the  spot  itself^  formed  together  a  picture  to 
*^h  the  peadl  of  the  most  accomplished  artist  could 
■aredy  have  given  adequate  expression.  There  were, 
ia^ed,  tboee  present,  who  thought  that  the  chief  interest  of 
(htfMBft,wliSahhidbioaghtsMh  an  assemUagt  together. 


was  referable  less  to  the  oftcial  dignity,  than  to  the  Christian 
character  of  the  two  venerable  men,  whotte  whole  lives  had 
been  spent,  not  so  much  in  aggntodising  themselves,  as  in 
the  uniform  and  consistent  effort  to  advance  the  glory  of  their 
"Maker,  and  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  their  fellow-: 
ereatnres. 

Mr.  Fell  very  naturally  mentions,  with  some 
degree  of  justifiable  pride,  the  efforts  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  for  church  extension,  and 
considers  the  erection  of  "235"  additional  temples 
to  the  service  of  God,  in  an  episcopate  of  less  than 
twenty  years  duration,  mainly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  single  individual,  as  almost  unpre- 
cedented. It  is  perhaps  unprecedented  in  an 
episcopate;  but  Mr.  Fell  will  surely  understand 
that  these  figures  cannot  astonish  northern  people* 
The  late  Dr.  Chalmers  had  done  more  ere  he  left 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  much 
more  in  the  few  years  that  remained  to  him  after 
that  event.  Even  the  liberality  of  many  gentle- 
men, celebrated  as  the  late  Alderman  Kelly,  in 
connexion  with  the  wealthy  body  to  which  he  was 
attached,  is  yet  confined  to  narrower  channels  thas 
that  of  men  connected  with  weaker  communities. 
It  is  now  some  years — nine  or  ten  years — since 
one  Scotch  merchant — not  altogether  unlike  the 
subject  of  this  biography  in  his  origin — found,  in 
looking  over  a  private  cash  book,  that  his  contribu- 
tions to  benevolent  and  religious  objects  had 
reached  to  fifty  thousand  pounds,  but  they  have 
no  doubt,  much  increased  since  then;  and  yet 
he  has  to  provide  for  a  numerous  family.  The  art 
of  giving  for  good  objects  is  only  in  course  of 
formation.  Men  have  hardly  yet  recognised  their 
stewardship  over  wealth. 

The  late  Alderman  was  attached  sincerely  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  his  biographer  appears  to 
justify  indirectly  some  recent  evils  that  have  sprung 
up  in  its  communion,  or  among  its  extreme  and 
rather  foolish  adherents;  such  as  exclusive  cemeteries 
and  consecration  of  burial  places  for  the  body, 
in  which  only  the  bodies  of  the  members  of  one 
sect  shall  be  interred — material  objects  that  tend 
to  support  some  errors  in  the  burial  service — or 
rather  the  error  of  its  general  application,  with  or 
without  the  hope  of  which  St.  Paul  reminded  the 
Thessalonians.  Surely  these  persons  do  not  ex- 
pect that  a  particukr  part  of  heaven  is  set  apart 
for  members  of  different  denominations ;  or  that 
any  necessity  exists  there  to  separate  them.  Alder- 
man Kelly  had  more  good  sense  than  to  counten- 
ance these  ideas.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
notice  the  manner  in  which  this  successful  man 
passed  his 

.  XOUTH. 

It  would  seem  that,  from  the  first  moment' of  his  entering 
London,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  had  kept  himself  wholly 
aloof  from  those  questionable  pleasures  and  pursuiU  which 
too  often  engage  the  affeclions,  and  occupy  the  spare  time. 
of  young  men  circumstanced  like  himself.  Not  that  he 
regarded  such  a  course  as  meritorious  in  itself,  nor  could  he 
remember  that  he  had  been  constrained  to  it  by  any  sense  of 
Christian  obligation.  It  seems  rather  to  have  been  the  one 
to  which  his  natural  inclination  prompted  him,  nod  m  ii;  in 
short,  he  had  had  no  taste  or  dMiie  for  utj  other.    '*  I  was 
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never  at  the  opera  bat  oooe,*^  he  rcnuurked,  at  the  end  of  life, 
*'  and  that  was  doring  my  Mayoralty,  when  I  went  to  please 
others,  not  myself."  Here,  it  may  be  said,  the  exception 
proves  the  mle,  and  something  more,  for  if  the  experiment 
had  afforded  him  any  gratification  most  likely  he  would  have 
repeated  it.  Whether  we  contemplate  his  character,  dnriog 
the  twenty-three  years  of  his  sertitade,  onder  its  negative 
or  positive  respects,  we  shall  find  it  equally  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  Scripture.  He  was  content  onoe 
for  all  to  shun  the  society  of  the  thoughtless,  and  to  take 
tlie  word  of  Qod  for  his  companion  and  guide.  As  he  grew 
older,  and  the  gifts  of  fortune  were  added  to  those  of  grace, 
his  religions  instincts  took  a  wider  range.  To  counsel  the 
young  as  opportunity  offered,  how  to  steer  in  a  right  course, 
to  relieve  the  necessitous,  to  comfort  the  fatherless  and 
widows  in  their  afflictioo,  to  instruct  others,  by  precept  and 
example,  in  the  principles  of  the  gospel ;  and  to  hear  that 
gospd  preached  himself,  from  the  purest  sources  within  his 
reach — these  were  the  chief  sources  of  his  earthly  happiness 
and  delight.  Falling  back,  late  in  life,  on  his  own  experience, 
and  with  a  glorious  eternity  before  him,  he  inserts  in  every 
Bible  which  he  gives  away,  the  following  premonitory 
advice : — **  Gentle  reader,  make  the  word  of  God  your  guide 
through  life,  and  the  peace  of  God,  that  passeth  all  nnder- 
standing,  will  be  yours  in  death." 

And  this  mode  of  life  was  the  best  preparative 
for  what  few  can  ever  reach — 

A0£  AKD  wx^Tn. 
With  the  exception  of  the  eighteen  months  which  he  had 
spent  at  Streatham,  in  the  year  18S1,  and  his  occasional 
absence  abroad,  his  home,  from  the  year  1788  to  the  9th  of 
November,  1836,  when  he  took  possession  of  the  Mansion 
House,  had  been  confined  wholly  to  Paternoster  Bow,  or  its 
immediate  vicinity.  But  the  Mayoralty  over,  he  determined 
on  passing  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  some  convenient  sub- 
urb of  London  ;  where,  without,  closing  his  place  of  business, 
or  resigning  his  magisterial  functions,  he  might  enjoy  in 
comparative  retirement,  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry. 
The  superintendence  of  his  business — already  contracted 
within  comparatively  narrow  limits — he  confided  to  the  care 
of  an  assistant,  his  enfeebled  powers  now  disqualifying  him 
for  any  seveie  exercise,  whether  of  mind  or  body.  The  six 
months  immediately  succeeding  his  leaving  the  Mansion 
Honse,  were  spent  at  Eastlands  House,  Dulwich ;  but  the 
situation  being  considered  too  low  for  a  permanency,  he  onoe 
more  directed  his  attention  to  the  spot  where  he  had  formerly 
sojourned  with  so  much  benefit  to  his  health,  and  where,  as 
it  turned  out,  he  was  now  destined  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
his  eventftil  life.  On  the'  summit  of  Streatham  Hill,  a  little 
to  the  south  of  St.  Ann's  Schools,  and  on  the  same  side  of 
tlie  road,  he  met  with  an  unpretending  looking  cottage  of 
dimensions  commensurate  with  his  requirements,  and  of  this 
he  took  the  remainder  of  the  lease.  Here  he  had  ample 
exercise  for  his  taste  in  landscape  gardening.    At  the  rear  of 


the  dwelling,  and  then  lying  almost  w^te,  was  a  large  pbt  of 
ground  which,  by  a  judicious  outlay  of  some  thoutands  of 
pounds,  in  drainage,  laying  out,  planting,  the  erection  of 
summer  and  green-houses,  with  pinery,  fountain,  etc,  be  con- 
verted into  as  lovely  a  specimen  of  the  picturesque,  on  a  snail 
scale,  u  can  well  be  imagined.  In  his  garden  and  flowers, 
the  few  books  and  pictures,  etc.,  which  he  had  brought  around 
him,  he  found,  in  the  way  of  recreation  and  amusement,  all  he 
could  desire.  Of  company  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term  he  saw  bmt  little.  Whether  from  Mrly  habit,  dediniag 
health,  a  love  of  solitude,  or,  most  of  all,  his  fixedaesi  of 
purpose  witli  relation  to  heavenly  things,  he  becama  more 
and  more  abstracted  from  the  world  ;  and  liis  social  parties, 
never  frequent,  or  numerically  large,  were  now  few  and  far 
between. 

Graduallj  the  old  man,  happy  though  solitary, 
sunk  into  a  state  of  weakness,  but  of  "  light."  He 
bad  passed  through  all  the  honours  that  the  me- 
tropolis of  his  native  country  could  confer,  with 
credit  and  dbtinctiou.  He  had  enjoyed  an  onasoal 
degree  of  prosperity,  and  exercised  the  talents  con- 
ferred on  him — for  wealth  is  a  talent — as  one  who 
expected  an  audit  of  his  transactions.  H^  did  not 
depend  on  that  examination  as  a  satisfactory  anchor 
for  futurity ;  and  he  cultivated  the  firm  faith  in  age 
that  had  grown  around  him  during  manhood  in  the 
busy  Eow.  No  man  had  secured  more  general 
esteem  in  that  mart  of  literature;  for  illustraling 
practically  the  business  life  of  a  Christian^  he  was 
almost  necessarily  respected  by  all  parties. 

He  went  down  to  Margate  in  the  autumn  of  last 
year,  although  the  approach  of  death  was  Tery 
perceptible  to  himself,  and  not  unwelcome!  He 
was  then  in  his  84th  year ;  but  he  retained  to  the 
last  the  buoyant  spirits  of  his  youth,  which  had 
helped  to  sustain  him  in  his  early  difficulties.  In 
the  last  of  his  letters  quoted  in  this  Tolume,  which 
was  written  exacUy  two  weeks  before  his  death,  he 
notices  the  progress  of  harvest,  praying  for  weather 
"  that  all  who  sowed  may  reap  tJie  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  be  thankful.''  He  was  "  surrounded  by 
fields,  waying  with  full-ripened  corn;  acme  cat 
some  cutting,  and  some  not  quite  ready  for  the 
sickle."  He  had  returned  to  spend  his  last  days 
among  the  employments  and  the  scenes  of  his  eady 
years.  He  died  on  the  7th  September,  1855 — 
died  calmly,  full  of  honours  as  of  years,  and  his  end 
was  peace. 


LORD     DALHOUSIE    AND     OUDE. 


OuDE  is  at  last  to  be  disposed  of.  The  Governor  • 
General  is  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility,  though 
ditgraoefully  deserted  by  the  Court  of  Directors  and 
the  Boar^  of  Control.  Both  these  bodies  are  well 
aware  that  common  humanity  demands  our  inter- 
erenoe  in  Oude.  Both  bodies  feel,  and  privately 
acknowledge,  that  longer  to  remain  quiet  would  be 
to  inflict  the  grossest  injustice  and  cruelty  on  the 
Onde  people ;  but  they  dread  the  outcry  that  they 
think  will  be  used  m  England  if  they  do  anything 


approaching  to  " annexation."  It  is  not  the  people 
who  make  the  outcry,  but  interested  persons,  who 
have  enrolled  themselves  members  of  the  Indian 
Reform  Society,  and,  under  the  cover  of  that 
organisation,  seek  to  vent  their  private  feelings 
against  Lord  Daihonsie,  by  raising  a  warHary  as 
stupid  as  it  is  dishonest. 

These  disingenuous  individuals  are  the  adherents 
of  Lord  Ellenborough — whose  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  tlie  friend  of  the  natives  b  of  a  somewhat  ludi* 
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erous  order.     If  any  man  has  forfeited  all  right  to 

be  Uie  champion  of  native  privileges,  and  to  be 
oooaidered  the  advocate  of  native  franchises,  it  is 
Edward  Law,  Earl  of  Ellenborongh.  Lord  Ellen- 
boroogh's  whole  policy  was  anti-native.  It  was 
empbatioally  annexationist — as  Scinde  and  Gwalior 
can  testify;  and  beyond  designating  the  native 
chi^s  of  India  his  "  friends  and  brothers"  in  the 
fuaoos  song  of  triumph  sung  by  him  over  the 
Gates  of  Somnath — ^apeau  which  covered  him  with 
ridicule,  and  with  the  contempt  of  every  Hindoo 
in  Indis^  as  it  did  with  a  stronger  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  Mahomedan  population — he  never  issued 
a  State  paper,  or  executed  a  govcrnatorial  act, 
which  did  not  indicate  how  far  his  sympathies  were 
estranged  from  native  interests  and  native  aspira- 
tions. From  his  seat  in  Parliament  he  has,  in  his 
peculiar  eloquence,  denounced  ihegeneral,  the  liigh 
education  of  the  natives ;  and  he  has  ridiculed  and 
opposed  their  claims  to  occupy  posts  of  honour  and 
enobment  in  the  civil  administration  of  their  own 
ooantiy. 

Yet,  led  away  by  the  absurdly  dishonest  ''  pro- 
aaihre"  declarations  of  the  EUenboroughites, 
the  Indian  Reformers  of  London  have  been 
beguiled  into  sanctioning  the  attacks  on  Lord 
DalhoQtte--liated  by  Lord  Ellenborongh  because 
bia  LoKdship'8  brilliant  career  throws^  into  painful 
ooDtrMt  the  mumocessfnl  administration  of  the 
"Men  of  the  Gates"— hated  by  the  party  with 
I'hom  Lord  EUenborough  acts,  because  he  has 
refused  to  take  office  with  them  and  to  join  them 
in  »n  assault  upon  their  more  liberal  opponents — 
luted  by  the  fanatical  followers  of  the  late  Sir  C. 
Nspier  beeanse  he  rebuked  the  insubordinate  cou- 
diet  of  that  able  but  sometimes  eccentric  General. 
Hifuig  crept  into  a  society  with  whose  objects 
tbey  can  have  no  real  sympathy,  these  men  have 
6nt  soocceeded  in  misrepresenting  the  Governor- 
General's  "  annexation"  views.  They  have  repre- 
sented him  as  dlsaUowing  in  (dl  cases  the  right  of 
native  chiefs  to  "adopt"  heirs.  A  more  gross 
story  never  was  published.  Over  and  over  again 
ias  his  Lordship  deckred  in  his  minutes,  and 
ittastrated  by  his  acts,  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
Bat  it  avails  not.  His  personal  and  political  foes 
gc  00  with  their  misrepresentations.  And  the 
gnoine  Indian  reformers  are  too  indolent  to 
deteet  and  eiqpose  them — and  having  detected  and 
exposed  them,  to  renounce  all  connexion  with  their 
^ibncators. 

^  case  ill  question  of  "annexation"  stands 
*!«»: — There  are  certam  native  States  which, 
^er  by  conquest  or  cession,  became  ours  at 
^^^ferent  periods  of  our  connexion  with  India. 
Iw*«ad  of  assnming  the  authority  over  them,  we 
■'located  it  in  favour  of  certain  families,  making 
^^  the  mling  dynasties.  When  their  dynasties 
^eeoBe,  or  threaten  to  become,  extinct,  it  is  a  mere 
Potion  of  policy  whether  we  shall  rescue  the 
"^wieignty  temporarily  resigned  by  us  in  favour 
of  tkt  dynasty,  or  allow  the  last  of  the  line  to 
*'iii^  Mn  heir.    Many  would  prefer  the  latter 


course.  It  is  also  most  in  favour  with  the  natives, 
and  it  is  a  course  which  it  is  quite  competent  for 
the  admirers  of  Lord  EUenborough  to  advocate, 
though  their  advocacy  of  it  would  be  a  singular 
piece  of  inconsistency.  But  it  is  not  fair,  it  is 
grossly  dishonest  in  them,  to  denounce  the  opposite 
policy  as  one  of  injustice.  The  question  is  one  of 
policy,  and  of  policy  only.  And  while  many  are  on 
the  "  adoption "  side,  many  whose  names  will  live 
in  history  as  emphatically  the  friends  of  the  natives 
— such  as  Bentinck,  Auckland,  Metcalfe,  &c. — are 
on  the  opposite  ^ide.  And  none  know  better  than 
Lord  EUenborough,  and  the  party  who  act  in  his 
behalf,  that  Lord  Dalhousie  not  only  never  con- 
templated preventing  adoption  in  the  case  of  native 
chiefs — not  deriving  their  sovereignty  from  us — 
but  that  he  has  emphatically  and  on  many  occasions 
repudiated  the  bare  supposition.  They  know  more- 
over that  he  lias  declared  that  where  the  slightest 
vestige  of  a  doubt  could  arise,  the  benefit  of  that 
doubt  should  be  given  in  favour  of  the  "  adoption" 
policy.  When,  therefore,  the  personal  and  poUtical 
foes  of  Lord  Dalhousie  represent  him  as  the  un- 
scrupulous advocate  of  annexation,  they  knowingUf 
misrepresent  lUm.  And  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of 
the  Indian  Reformers  of  London  that  they  should 
have  been  so  ignorant,  or  so  caress,  as  to  faU  into 
the  trap  laid  for  them  by  those  who  have  no  genuine 
native  sympathies,  and  no  zeal  for  Indian  Reform, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  an  instrument 
of  offending  a  personal  or  a  political  foe.  But  the 
iniquity  does  not  rest  here.  In  endeavouring  to 
confound  the  case  of  Oude  with  that  of  ordinary 
"annexation"  cases,  they  are  guilty  of  a  stUl 
greater  error.  Oude  Gmd  the  same  maybe  said  of 
Hyderabad)  stands  out  by  itself. 

The  case  of  Oude  is  one  which  strikingly 
exhibits  the  evils  of  British  "  protection."  By 
treaty,  we  have  bound  ourselves  to  maintain  a 
**  Resident "  and  a  large  miUtary  force  at  Luck- 
now;  to  protect  the  king  against  foreign  and 
domestic  foes — that  is,  against  the  wrath  of  his 
misgoverned  subjects.  How  we  come  to  frame 
this  treaty  is  neither  here  nor  there.  It  is,  and  long 
has  been,  an  accomplished  fact.  And  the  upshot 
has  been,  that  for  nearly  half  a  century  we  have 
been  indiirectly  the  means  of  inflicting  the  most 
horrible  suffering  on  the  Oude  people.  Corruption, 
oppression,  rapine,  and  murder,  both  judicial  and 
entra-judicial,  have  constituted  the  normal  condi- 
tion of' the  kingdom.  Everyman  of  family  has 
been  despoiled,  degraded,  ejected,  or  murdered, 
unless  he  Jias  submitted  to  the  self-degradation 
implied  in  becoming  the  tool  of  a  depraved  govern- 
ment. Concubines  and  buffoons  occupy  aU  the 
high  places ;  and  the  very  highest  Brahmas  in  the 
land  must  either  pay  court  to  those  who  thus  sway 
the  destinies  of  nuUious,  or  they  must  flee  the 
country,  or  be  degraded  and  plundered.  In  vain 
have  successive  residents  remonstrated,  threatened^ 
&c.,  &c.  Promises  of  amendment  foUowed  each 
remonstrance  and  threat ;  but  matters  have  gone  on 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  things  have  now  come  to 
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a  crisis  that  renders  action  imperative.  What 
shall  be  done  ?  Attempt  to  renovate  the  govern- 
ment  P  The  thing  is  impossible.  We  have  tried 
and  failed.  Every  institution  of  the  State  has 
reached  that  rottenness  at  which  amendment  is 
hopeless,  and  only  three  courses  are  open.  We 
must  either — 

First, — At  once  annex.  And  this  Lord  Dal- 
honsie  does  not  contemplate. 

Second, — ^We  mnst  withdraw  onr  Resident  and 
troops,  and  leave  the  king  to  his  fate — a  measure 
whieh  would  at  once  overspread  the  land  with  a 
deluge  of  blood  and  anarchy  the  most  horrible, 
and  speedily  necessitate  our  marching  in  and  taking 
possession  in  self-defence.     Or, 

Third, — We  must  give  the  King,  as  the  alter- 
native of  our  leavmg  him  to  his  fate,  the  opportunity 
of  handing  over  the  government  of  the  country  to  us, 
guaranteeing  him  royal  rank,  pomp,  &c.,  and  an 
annual  allowance  sufElcient  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
his  debauched  career. 

And  this  last  is  the  measure  which  Lord  Bal- 
hovsie  is  understood  to  contemplate — and  which 
the  Home  authorities  approve  of;  but  which,  inti- 
midated by  the  dishonest  howl  raised  in  England, 
they  are  too  cowardly  directly  to  sanction — leaving 
LordDalhousie  to  meet  any  odium  that  may  arise,  but 
prepared  to  share  any  praise  that  may  be  accorded 
when  the  nation  comes  to  its  senses ;  just  as  Lord 
EUenborough  gave  a  permission  to  Generals  Nott 
and  Pollock  to  advance  on  Cabool  to  retrieve  our 
disasters,  so  that,  if  they  succeeded,  his  should  be 
the  glory,  but  if  they  failed,  theirs  should  be  the 
disgrace! 

For  some  time  past,  Oude  has  been  involved  in 
a  civil  war,  or  a  religious  war.  The  Hindoos  and 
the  Mussnlmen,  as  if  to  aggravate  the  dynastic 
troubles  of  their  country,  have  quarrelled  respecting 
certain  temples.  Unfortunately,  both  sects  con- 
sider their  own  members  to  be  easily  liable  to 
pollution  from  contact  with  inferior  beings.  The 
Hindoos  form  the  majority  in  numbers ;  but,  pro- 
bably, their  adversaries  were,  from  various  cir- 
cumstances more  influential,  although  they  have 
been  defeated.  But  the  war  might  be  rekindled  if 
the  country  were  left  in  a  disorderly  state ;'  and  we 
need  scarcely  say  that  hostilities  between  the  two 
great  religious  communities  in  Lidia,  in  the  centre 
of  our  dominions,  would  be  intolerable,  from  their 
tendency  to  spread. 

The  kingdom  of  Oude  contains  a  population 
equal  to  that  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  of  the 
Baltic  or  of  Ireland,  or  of  Belgium  and  Holland. 
The  soil  is  rich,  and  the  people  should  be  pros- 
perous and  wealthy.  They  suffer,  indeed,  like  all 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Lidia,  from  defective  means 
of  transport ;  but  while  their  revenues  supply  the 
excessive  wants  of  an  absolute  court,  they  will 
never  be  sufficient  to  lay  rails  or  to  make 
roads. 

The  annexationof  Oude — and  the  third  possibility 
open  to  Lord  Dalhousie  is  virtually  annexation — 
carries  our  frontiers  to  Napaul ;  but  any  extension 


of  our  transactions  with  the  Napaulese  will  not 
increase  the  probability  of  differences  with  them  ; 
because  we  are,  in  the  meantime,  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  a  government  which  has  shown 
itself  sufficiently  independent  to  work  mischief. 

The  Earl  of  Dalhousie  went  to  Lidia,  like  many 
of  his  predecessors,  on  the  peace  principle.  He 
was  determined  to  govern  the  country  well ;  but 
not  to  enlarge  its  saperfices,  and  to  wage  no  wars. 
He  was  soon  involved  in  war  on  the  north-west, 
which,  as  usual,  changed  our  frontiers.  He  was 
compelled  to  make  war  on  the  extreme  east,  and 
to  add  Pegu  to  the  Indian  empire  in  that  direction. 
Berar,  with  its  four  millions  of  inhabitants,  has  lapsed 
into  the  empire  during  his  Govemor-Gtencralship, 
by  the  failure  of  heirs.  Oude  wiU  close  his  period 
of  office,  and  make,  during  his  residence  in  India, 
an  addition  of  nearly  twenty  millions  of  population 
to  the  empire  of  the  East — an  increase  greater 
than  the  total  number  of  Prussians,  and  equal  to 
all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 

The  administration  of  the  noble  Earl  will  be, 
however,  more  probably  remembered  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Ganges  canal,  the  introduction  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  the  railway  system  that  he  has 
planned,  the  companies  formed  to  complete  tiie 
lines,  and  the  progress  actually  made  in  these 
great  works. 

General  Outram,  the  present  British  resident  at 
Lucknow,  the  capital  of  Oude,  has  been  charged  to 
accomplish  those  changes  that  we  indicate.     No 
man  could  be  named  more  likely  to  do  the  irork 
satisfactorily  and  well.     (General  Outram  is,   we 
believe,  a  native  of  the  west  of  Scotland.     He  has 
passed  many  years  in  the  Anglo-Indian  service  ;  and 
is  at  once  an  able  diplomatist  and  soldier.     He 
has  acquired  great  influence  among  the  natives 
because  they  believe  him.     His  influence  is  the 
consequence  of  his  integrity,  combined    vrith   an 
intrepidity  that  they  admire.    In  years  now  distant 
this  officer  has  literally  walked  into  the  tiger's  den 
as  an  intruder,  and  subdued  the  inhabitants.     His 
mission  to  the  Bheeb,  a  rough  tribe  of  Cateraiis» 
numbering,    we  have  heard,    half   a   million    of 
people,  who  lived  by  robbing  the  Deccan,  m^t 
have  been  described  figuratively  as  a  journey  into 
the  tiger's  den.    He  subdued  them  by  kindness 
and  persuasion ;  and  the  majority  wisely  changed 
their   weapons  of    war  into .  the   implements    <rf 
industry,  and  began  to  till  the  land;  producing 
com  instead  of  stealing  it. 

He  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  border  tribes 
on  the  west  of  the  Indus;  and  was  for  a  long 
period  resident  in  Scinde.  When  General  England's 
army  was  repulsed  in  attempting  to  join  General 
Nott  in  the  Cabul  territory,  they  found  the  Bholan 
pass  occupied  by  a  powerful  army  of  borderers. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  General  England  would 
not  have  attempted  this  difficult  march  except  for 
the  persuasion  of  Colonel  Outram,  and  a  native 
officer,  Ali  Akbar,  subsequently  the  guide  and  in- 
terpreter of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Napier ;  and  not 
less  probable  that  he  would  not  have  aooompliah^ 
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it  except  for  their  inflaence.  Colonel  Oatram  saw 
the  last  man  of  the  aimj  safe  through  that  defile 
before  he  left  the  ground. 

The  officer  on  whom  the  annexation  of  Oude 
bis  devolyed,  is  notoriously  opposed  to  any  inter- 
Tention  with  the  rights  of  the  natives — great  or 


small.  He  must,  therefore,  have  felt  the  necessity 
of  this  step  before  he  advised  its  adoption.  He 
possesses  all  the  qualities  likely  to  secure  a  peace- 
able and  prompt  realisation  of  the  meaure ;  and  to 
secure,  as  its  consequence,  the  restoration  of  order 
to  that  long  troubled  kingdom. 
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Paiuhciht  will  assemble  on  magazine  day — and 
therefore  we  can  know  Uttle  of  the  opinions  that 
the  Ministers  will  insert  in  the  Queen's  speech,  for 
this  publication,  and  ere  March  they  may  be  stale 
and  out  of  time.  Events  move  rapidly,  turn 
strangely,  and  the  prospect  of  one  day  vanishes 
like  the  mirage  on  the  next.  The  month  began 
with  a  general  belief  in  a  third  campaign  to  the 
vtr,  which  now,  it  is  said,  will  be  comprised  in 
two  volnmes. 

Twenty  millions  of  individuals — that  is  all  our 
p(^ralation  acquainted  with  the  difference  between 
peace  and  war,  believe  that  peace  is  coming ;  with 
few  exceptioD»3  consisting  in  those  who  place  no 
Cuth  in  Austrian  or  Russian  diplomacy.  Russia 
maj  coQsent  to  peace.  The  Empress  Maria,  the 
Sffiperor  himself,  Paskiewitch  from  his  death  bed, 
Gortachakoff  firom  the  Danube's  banks,  and  Nessel- 
RHie  from  his  papers  and  his  ledger  of  nations, 
require  peace,  and  they  are  too  strong  for  Con- 
stantbei,  Menchsikoff,  Mouraviel^  and  the  fervent 
believers  in  the  pro-Sclavonic  theory  of  universal 
dominion — too  strong,  for  a  time ;  because  they 
^  the  seals  of  office,  and  can  make  that  peace 
•gainst  which  their  opponents  can  only  protest. 

We  assert  that  Russia  must  be  exhausted  before 
Alexander  could  safely  sign  preliminaries  of  a 
treaty.  It  is  questionable  whether  Nicholas  could 
^▼e  given  his  own  signature,  with  security  for  a 
aatural  death.  Even  yet,  we  have  to  wait  upon 
time  before  it  can  be  said  that  Alexander  was 
*care.  The  trial  of  a  despot  may  be  long,  but 
^  verdict  is  short,  and  judgment  follows  sharp 
^jponUie  word  **  guilty."  Alexander  may  be  a 
^  and  vaccillating  despot.  He  is  one  without 
ttj  crime  or  fault  on  his  own  part ;  but  that  does 
^  exempt  him  from  the  common  danger,  and  may 
wt  free  him  from  the  common  doom. 

^  old  Russian  party  will  hate  the  instrument 
^  peace.  They  built  splendid  hopes  upon  Sebas- 
^^¥^  The  reasons  for  destroying  that  stronghold 
****  feond  within  its  walls.  The  war  was  justi- 
W  bj  its  material  No  peaceably  disposed  Power 
y^  have  accnoiulated  the  quantity  of  artillery 
"*<">din  Sebastopol ;  for,  unlike  Cronstadt,  it  was 
**«,  and  guardian  of  none,  except  a  few  Tartars, 
*ko  4o  not  want  its  protectorate. 

^  negotiatioiis  (n  i  ace  will  be  based — ^First : 
'Swo  tie  neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea— which  it 


the  weakest  delusion  that  diplomatists  could  inrent, 
if  Cherson  and  Nicholaieff  are  not  included  among 
marine  arsenals  to  be  destroyed,  and  if  any  future 
fortifications  are  to  be  allowed  on  the  Circassian 
coast.  Second :  upon  the  emancipation  of  t!i9 
Principalities  from  the  tutelage  of  Russia ;  but  if 
they  are  to  be  severed  from  the  Porte,  and  done 
over,  like  Greece,  to  some  shabby  Gterman,  we 
might  nearly  as  well  have  allowed  the  Muscovite 
to  rule  them.  Third  :  upon  the  independence  of 
the  Danube ;  and  in  the  security  of  this  object  the 
Russian  frontier  is  to  be  pushed  back  behind  the 
Pruth,  so  as  to  add  part  of  Bessarabia  to  the 
Principalities.  But  the  best  and  clearest  border 
line  is  the  Dniester,  taking  all  Bessarabia. 
Fourth :  Russia  is  to  be  stripped  of  all  old  chiims 
of  intervention  between  the  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Porte  and  the  Sultan ;  while  the  trust  will  be 
made  over  to  all  the  great  Christian  Powers,  with 
Russia  inclusive,  as  if  to  begin  the  tragedy  at  the 
beginning  again — for  Russia,  as  one  trustee  for 
persons  of  full  age,  will  find  some  pretence  for 
future  interventions  at  the  conyenience  of  the  Czar. 
Fifth :  Russia  is  not  to  erect  any  fortress  upon 
the  Aland  Isles ;  and  this  condition  the  Czar  wlU 
observe  readily,  since  the  engineers  of  Russia  pre- 
fer to  spend  his  money  at  Abo,  on  the  mainland. 
Sixth :  Russia  is  not  required  to  pay  the  bill  of 
costs — not  even  Turkey's  part,  or  so  much  as  the 
money  taken  from  the  latter  State  by  its  neighbour 
as  the  price  of  peace  at  the  close  of  the  last  war. 

We  are  not  certain  that  Russia  means  more  than 
to  gain  time  by  this  negotiation.  An  opportunity 
of  dividing  the  Allies  is  also  desirable.  A  diffe- 
rence between  Britain  and  France  would  be  worth 
a  congress  to  the  north,  where  the  grossest  threats 
are  directed  against  England,  which  is  charged  vrith 
the  offence  of  the  war  by  a  press  that  is  subjected 
to  the  censorship,  and  contains,  therefore,  nothing 
which  is  opposed  to  the  will  of  the  Government. 

We  haye  taught  Russia  the  way  to  India,  and 
to  all  other  objects  of  her  ambition — not  by  build- 
ing immoveable  fortresses  upon,  or  ships  in  any 
sea,  but  by  the  concentration  of  her  forces  on  the 
southern  point  of  her  Asiatic  dominions,  to  which 
nearly  all  her  rivers  may  converge  their  resources 
without  exposing  the  transports  to  attacks  by  sea. 
Aided  by  Persia,  we  see  no  reason  to  prevent 
Russia  from  seising    the  Asiatic   provinces   of 
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Turkey  on  the  Enphrates,  except  such  force  as  we 
may  interpose. 

The  builders  in  their  yards,  the  founders  by  their 
furnaces,  the  armonrers  in  their  shops,  and  the  drill 
sergeants  at  their  barracks  and  camps,  were  all 
labouring  incessantly,  almost  by  day  and  night,  in 
transforming  men  and  material  into  a  condition  for 
war,  until  the  evening  of  the  I6th  of  January, 
without  a  thought  that  all  their  efforts  would  be 
unnecessary.  XJpon  the  17th  a  complete  change 
occurred  in  the  complexion  of  European  politics. 
A  thaw  had  commenced  among  Russian  hearts  at 
St.  Petersburgh.  The  ice  of  January  was  changed 
suddenly  into  the  softness  of  June.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  Russian  Cabinet  to  prosecute  the 
war  faded ;  and  the  fall  of  Kars  was  to  be  made  a 
reason  for  peace  instead  of  an  incitement  for 
war. 

This  alteration  was  ascribed  to  the  persuasive 
powers  of  the  Empress  Dowager  and  the  Empress 
regnant.  Alexander's  mother  and  his  wife  had 
always  been  opposed  to  the  war.  These  ladies 
discharged  faithfully  their  duties  to  their  relatives 
and  to  the  world  in  endeavouring  to  restrain  the 
ambition  which  has  been  fatal  to  all  The  firm- 
ness of  Austria,  the  intervention  of  Prussia,  the 
wish  of  the  dying  Paskiewitch,  are  also  included 
among  those  influences  to  which  are  credited  the 
radical  4}hange  of  tone  in  the  despatches  from  St. 
Petersburg.  The  great  preparations  of  Britam 
and  France  have  obtamed  less  probably  than  their 
fair  share  of  repute  for  the  novel  pretensions  of 
the  Muscovites  to  pacific  purposes. 

Certain  proposals  were  submitted  by  Count 
Esterhazy  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  Government 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  They  were  received 
immediately  after  the  appointment  of  Prince  Mens- 
chikoff  to  the  command  of  Cronstadt,  seemed  to 
shout  defiance  to  the  world. 

Their  rejection  was  anticipated.  The  Austrian 
Embassy  had  even  given  notice  to  quit  after  the 
18th  of  January.  The  Viennese  statesmen  had 
resolved  upon  the  most  masterly  inactivity.  They 
were  to  decline  any  farther  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  Russia  until  the  governing  party  there 
arrived  at  their  right  mind.  They  were  to  make 
war  by  diplomatists,  but  not  by  soldiers ;  and  the 
former  were  to  conquer,  not  by  a  charge,  but  by 
a  flight.  They  were  to  run  away  from  the  enemy 
in  order  to  effect  his  discomfiture. 

AU  men  anticipated  a  bloody  and  a  busy  sum- 
mer. The  furloughs  of  officers,  on  the  most  urgent 
private  affairs,  were  restricted  to  the  26th  of 
Febmaty  or  the  1st  of  March.  Sir  Colm  Campbell 
had  returned  to  the  army.  Sir  Edmund  Lyons 
had  received  orders,  according  to  common  report, 
for  the  Baltic.  The  military  and  naval  power  of 
this  country  was  getting  into  a  fighting  position. 
Suddenly  the  telegraph  flashed  peace.  Russia  had 
unconditionally  accepted  the  terms  submitted  by 
Austria.  Consols  rose  from  87  and  fractions  to 
90  and  similar  odds. 

On  that  Thursday  little  fortonea  were  made  in 


considerable  numbers  cm  the  Exchange.  Men  left 
the  city  for  their  suburban  residences — not  carriage 
driving  men,  but  by  omnibus — richer  by  mauy 
thousand  pounds  than  when  they  arrived  in  the 
morning.  And  yet,  all  this  excitement  is  caused 
by  an  announcement  that  Russia  has  consented  to 
treat  upon  the  basis  of  the  five  propositions,  and 
of  which  the  last  is  only  an  intimation  that  the 
Allies  will  make  demands  that  are  not  spedfied 
in  the  previous  four.  The  Independence  of  Brus- 
sels says  that  these  undefined  points  merely  de- 
scribe the  piece  of  land  required  to  shut  B^issia 
out  from  the  Dunube,  require  the  establishment  of 
Consuls  in  the  Russian  ports  of  the  Euxine,  and  an 
agreement  not  to  rebuild  fortresses  upon  the  Aland 
Isles  in  the  Baltic. 

The  Russian  Government  consented  to  negotiate 
twelvemonths  ago.  In  fact,  we  have  been  nego- 
tiating through  the  war,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  eight  or  nine  months,  and  negotiation  has  been 
the  bane  of  hostilities.  It  has  paralysed  the  arm 
uplifted  to  smite.  Russia  will  still  negotiate  in 
the  hope  of  diriding  the  Allies,  or  if  incapable  of 
conducting  the  war  longer,  and  not  for  other  rea- 
sons. Alr^y  France  appears  willing  to  make  peace 
upon  terms  that  are  unpopukr  here,  and  are  not 
even  liked  by  our  Government. 

This  peace,  at  any  rate,  will  be  merely  an  armi- 
stice. On  that  point  we  have  little  or  no  doubt.  ' 
The  Russians  will  attempt  to  carry  out  those 
schemes  on  the  Caspian  that  have  been  defeated 
hitherto  on  the  Euxine,  and  within  the  lifetime  of 
the  present  generation. 

llie  eyes  of  all  the  European  States  are  turned 
towards  this  congress,  and  those  of  the  United 
States  to  their  own  congress ;   who,  at  the  date  of 
the  last  mail,  had  been  six  weeks  assembled  at 
Washmgton  without  being  able  to  choose  a  speaker 
for  their  House  of  Representatives.     President 
Pierce  perseveres  in  seeking  a  quarrel  with  Gtent 
Britain,  in  order  that  he   may  have  a  chance  oC 
re-election.     He  wants  an  apology  for  the  cdme 
of  recruiting  men  to  our  army  within  the  States 
frontier — which  was  not  done,  in  the  first  place  ; 
in  the  second,  any  wrong  reidly  done  has  heaa 
exphuned  and  rendered  impossible  hereafter;     in 
the  third,  recruiting  seems  to  be  no  crime,  if  done 
only  by  Russia ;  in  the  fourth,  it  was  only  a  riddaaee 
from  foreign  labourers,  whom  a  great  portion  of  the 
President's  constituents  persecute.      He  quarrels 
also  with  us  on  account  of  a  treaty  respecting 
Central   America,  which  we  agreed  neitJier    to 
colonise  nor  fortify,  in  part  or  in  whole,  upon  oondl 
tion  that  the  United  States  should  be   eqiudlj 
abstinent. 

Are  they  so  ?  On  the  contrary ;  by  filibustercn 
under  a  General  Walker,  they  are  at  this  momeii 
annexing  the  land,  for  the  appropriation  noi 
disowned  will  be  by  completion  rendered  rirtnoua 
The  treaty  itself  was  abrogated  by  their  attexxip 
to  make  out  of  Greytown  a  fimall  Sebaste>pd 
The  treaty  we  have  heard  was  never  ratified^  an 
if  ratified  was  not  intended  to  deprive  ua    o£ 
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colony  held  in  poesessiou  for  two  ceoturies.  The 
States  politicians  are  ultra-biUions,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  people  are  ndt  intelligent  politiciaus. 
Tbe  faoDoar  and  power  of  the  union  is  the  sum 
tolal  of  their  political  creed,  which  omits  such 
smaller  matters  as  honesty,  justice,  and  the  like,  as 
unworthj  of  a  great  power. 

Oar  squabble  with  Persia  excites  but  little  in- 
terest. The  condition  of  Tlerat  is  not  intelligible. 
The  fall  of  Kars  has,  howeyer,  led  the  people  to 
speak  and  think  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  the  QuarUrfy 
Beview,  in  an  able  paper,  promulgates  apprehensions 
that  the  grand  assault  of  the  Muscovites  on 
the  south,  will  be  made  by  the  course  of  the 
Eophrates. 

No  important  news  have  been  reoeired  from  the 
Crimea.  The  Allies  have  blown  down  or  up,  but 
into  rains,  the  docks  at  Sebastopol.  Firing  ^n- 
tinned  still  between  the  artillery  of  the  armies, 
orer  the  harbour.  Orders  are  said  to  have  been 
issaed  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities  by  all 
the  Governments.  The  preparations  for  the  next 
eaopaign  proceed  in  our  ports  with  little  inter- 
rap^. 

Tbe  distribution  of  medals  from  Queen  Victoria 
to  tbe  Crimean  soldiers  of  France,  on  Tuesday, 
the  15th  January,  by  the  Dake  of  Cambridge,  at 
the  Tuiiieries,  excited  great  interest  in  the  French 
metropolis.  Similar  medals  have  been,  or  will  be, 
issaed  to  the  Turkish  soldiers,  who  well  deserve 
them. 

Theaocomplishedhistorianof  England  hasresigned 
his  seat  m  Parliament  for  the  metropolis  of  Scot- 
land. He  had  not  interfered  materially  with  par- 
liamentary business  since  his  last  election.  Aisth- 
matic  influences  confine  him  to  his  house  after 
n^btfial],  and  bis  history  furnishes  work  during  the 
day  fof  all  hb  energies.  The  Whigs  cannot,  there- 
fore, say  they  will  miss  Mr.  Macauky,  because  they 
hare  only  possessed  him  in  name  for  a  considerable 
period.  It  was  said  that  Lord  John  Eassell  was 
to  hare  the  seat ;  but  as  the  literary  member  for 
£dinbargh  obtabed  his  last  election  in  a  compli- 
Beoiary  manner,  he  has  not  waited  uatil  a  dissolu- 
tion afforded  to  his  friend  an  opportunity  of  taking 
his  pUoe.  The  Edinburgh  electors  thus  left  desti- 
tate,  and  to  the  depth  of  their  own  devices,  with- 
oat  any  one  out  of  the  municipality  to  think  for 
them,  have  hit  upon  Mr.  Black,  the  publisher,  and 
late  Lord  Provost  of  their  city,  for  their  future 
member.  They  stand  very  wisely  by  the  paper 
trade.  It  is  their  staple,  and  they  do  well  to 
ooourage  the  business.  Law  and  literature  are 
the  only  trades  that  thrive  with  them ;  and  the 
combination  of  a  paper-maker  and  a  publisher  as 
thdr  representative  is  extremely  natural.  Mr. 
Bbck  is  a  roost  respectable  man,  who  has  occupied 
*  most  creditable  place  in  his  profession  for  very 
many  years.  A  more  popular,  and  deservedly 
popnlar.  Whig  of  the  old  school  could  not  have 
heen  named ;  but  he  is  now  advanced  in  years ; 
sid  aUkougb  matured  in  the  knowledge  of  parties, 
b  is  not  likely  to  change  the  current  of  his  life^ 


He  has  been  the  adviser  and  the  friend  of  states- 
men who  are  not  trusted  by  the  public.  Is  he 
now  employed  only  to  keep  the  seat  warm  for 
Lord  John  Eussell  P  We  should  almost  negative 
the  question  from  his  character.  He  is  not  a  tool 
with  his  own  knowledge ;  and  a  gentleman  so 
generally  respected  would  not  be  proposed  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  an  old  hat  in  a  broken  window,  or 
a  plug.  Lord  John  Eussell,  we  sappose,  has  no 
present  purpose  of  claiming  a  seat  from  Edinburgh. 
If  the  war  ceases,  he  may  have  still  hopes  for  London. 
Is  Mr.  Black,  with  all  his  business  qualifications, 
local  knowledge,  and  general  recommendations, 
likely  to  follow  Viscount  Palmerston  or  Lord  John 
Russell  P  We  have  arrived  at  a  difficult  period  m 
our  history,  when  firmness  is  desirable,  if  ever  it 
was  necessary ;  and  the  election  of  a  doubtful  man, 
on  foreign  policy  and  war  politics,  for  Edinburgh, 
would  be  a  calamity. 

Public  feeling  in  this  country  has  been  deeply 
shocked  by  the  series  of  terrible  crimes  imputed  to 
William  Palmer,  of  Rugeley,  Staffordshire  The  re- 
gret arising  from  their  occurrence  is  aggravated 
by  similar  investigations  at  Manchester;  where 
three  cases  of  murder,  by  poison,  are  supposed  to 
have  occurred,  in  coimexion  with  Life  Assurance, 
and  two,  of  children,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
the  bnrial  expenses  granted  by  funeral  clubs.  We 
hope  that  the  Manchester  cases  will  appear  to  be 
unfounded*  and  we  refer  now  to  them  no  further 
than  to  say  that  any  benefits  supposed  to  be  deri- 
vable from  these  bnrial  clubs  are  extremely  apocry- 
phal; yet  they  might  be  secured  without  causing 
those  horrid  suspicions  which  appear  occasionally 
respecting  them.  They  are  virtually  insurance 
offices  for  small  sums,  to  be  devoted  for  a  special 
object.  The  club,  therefore,  instead  of  paying  cash 
to  the  persons  concerned,  should  pay  the  expenses 
incurred  in  the  circumstances ;  and  the  arrangement 
would  obviate  all  dread  upon  this  matter. 

William  Palmer's  family  have  long  occupied  a 
respectable  position  in  Rugeley.  His  father  was 
a  rich  man,  and  is  said  to  have  left  property  equal 
to  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  A  considerable 
portion  of  his  wealth  remains  in  the  possession  of 
his  widow,  Mrs.  Palmer,  the  mother  of  the  surgeon 
who  has  become  so  lamentably  notorious.  One  of 
his  brothers  entered  tbe  church.  Another  became 
a  solicitor.  Walter,  who,  according  to  the  verdict 
of  the  Coroner's  jury,  died  from  the  effects  of 
prussic  acid  administered  by  his  brother  William, 
appears  to  have  followed  the  practice  of  hard 
drinking,  and  the  profession  of  betting  on  horse 
races.  William  studied  in  medical  and  surgical 
science  at  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital.  He  subse- 
quently resided  at  Rugeley,  but  appears  not  to 
have  practised  largely.  He,  also  bcK^ame  a  better, 
gambler,  and  proprietor  of  race  horses.  He  was 
well  known  on  the  turf,  and  in  this  capacity  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  little  lion  in  London — for 
years  since  the  proprietor  of  Punch's  Coffee  House, 
in  Fleet-street,  pointed  him  out  to  his  brother-in- 
law  among  his  customers,  as  the  "William  Palmer ;" 
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and  the  young  man  was  thus  enabled  to  recognise 
him  as  a  purchaser  of  prussic  acid,  in  his  employers' 
shop,  who  are  druggists  at  Wolverhampton,  in 
August  of  1854,  immediately  before  the  death  of 
Walter  Palmer.  He  denies  the  alledged  purchase. 
He  married  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Colonel 
Brookes — late  of  the  East  India  Company's  service, 
who  resided  for  some  time  in  or  near  Stafford. 
Colonel  Brookes  was  rich,  and  made  ample  provision 
for  his  connexions,  including  tliis  daughter  and  her 
mother.  Sudden  deaths  have  occurred  to  several 
of  William  Palmer's  relatives.  Colonel  Brookes 
died  suddenly,  we  believe,  some  time  after  his 
daughter's  marriage.  In  a  short  period,  Mrs. 
Palmer's  mother  followed  Colonel  Brookes,  also 
suddenly.  The  property  left  to  Mrs.  Palmer  is 
said  to  have  produced  an  income  of  four  hundred 
pounds  annutdly ;  but  by  some  expression  in  the 
will  of  Colonel  Brookes  it  was  doubtful  whether 
this  income  would  not  devolve  to  the  heir-at-law 
upon, her  death;  although  one  child  survived  of 
the  marriage.  This  lapse  was  apparently  un- 
intended on  the  part  of  her  father ;  but  it  afforded 
her  husband  a  pretence  for  insuring  her  life,  which 
he  did  to  the  extent  of  twelve  thousand  pounds — 
a  sum  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  means  in- 
volved, since  at  her  age  the  premium  on  the 
policies  must  have  nearly  absorbed  the  income. 
She  died  after  a  few  days  illness ;  and  two  medical 
men,  one  of  them  her  guardian  or  trustee,  under 
the  will  of  the  late  Colonel,  certified  that  she  died 


of  English  cholera.  It  now  appears  from  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Taylor  and  Professor  Rees,  that 
her  death  was  caused  hj  antimony,  which  most 
probably  was  given  in  the  cool  drinks  supplied  by 
her  husband.  The  coroner's  jury  returned  a  ver- 
dict of  wilful  murder  against  liim  in  his  wife's  case. 

Another  jury  have  returned  a  verdict  in  Walter 
Palmer's  case,  that  his  death  was  caused  by  pmssic 
acid  administered  by  William ;  but  the  chemical 
professors  examined,  distinctly  swear  that  prussic 
acid  cannot  be  discovered  in  any  body  after  the 
long  period  that  has  intervened  since  Lis  death, 
and  that  the  latter  might  have  been  caused  by 
apoplexy  originating  either  with  brandy  or  prussic 
acid.  A  jury  in  a  criminal  court  would  therefore 
not  give  an  adverse  verdict  in  this  case. 

Public  interest  in  the  maCter  been  fed  by  the 
Bale,  during  the  month,  at  Tattersalls,  of  Palmer's 
racii%  stud,  which  brought  very  nearly  four  thou- 
sand pounds.  One  mare  was  bought  for  Prince 
Albert's  stables.  And  subsequently  Palmer  was 
examined  at  Westminster  upon  a  civil  case»  in 
which  his  mother  was  prosecuted  for  payment  of  a 
bill  discounted  by  William  Palmer,  with  apparently 
his  mother's  acceptance  for  two  thousand  pounds. 
He  admitted  the  issue  of  the  forged  document 
with  the  knowledge  that  it  was  forged,  and  he 
said  that  the  forgery  was  done  by  his  late  wife,  a 
statement  that  the  public  may  be  excused  in  dis- 
believing; and  that  cannot  serve  him,  for  the 
offence  centres  in  ths  issue  of  the  bill. 
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MfMnerism  in  its  relation  to  Health  and  Disease, 
By  William  Nbilsgf,  Esq.  Edinburgh :  Shep- 
herd and  Elliot. 
This  volume  disappoints  us — not  from  its  style,  or 
its  deficiency  in  authorities.  The  first  is  clear, 
concise,  and  good — and  the  authorities  are  over- 
abundant. But  too  much  space  is  occupied  with 
a  violent  attack  on  the  medical  profession,  who  are 
said  to  oppose  the  treatment  of  invalids  by  mes- 
meric agency.  The  author  evidently  feels  a  perfect 
repugnance  to  doctors ;  and  yet,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
any  practical  inroad  into  medicine  by  mesmerism 
has  been  effected  by  the  agency  of  the  profession. 
The  volume  might  have  been  styled  a  history  of 
the  antipathies  of  medical  men  to  new  discoveries 
or  inventions  in  their  profession,  and  especially  to 
mesmerism.  All  new  people  have  been  obliged  to 
encounter  the  passive  resistance  of  quiet,  easy- 
going, and  money-making  people  ;  yet  the  history 
of  the  medical  profession  contains  many  brilliant 
examples  of  bravery  and  self-denial  in  assisting 
humanity.  Dr.  Thompson,  of  the  Alma,  probably 
was  not  a  mesmerical  gentleman.  The  hygeists, 
the  homoeopathies,  and  the  hydropathics  all  make 


the  same  complaint  as  the  mesmerists ;  but  they 
all  prosper.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  many 
medical  men,  and  yet  a  large  portion  of  those 
whom  we  do  know,  practice  homoeopathy.  Hy- 
geism,  we  believe,  has  made  a  fortune.  The  water 
cure  employs  a  large  number  of  establish ment*. 
We  urge  the  mesmerists  in  general,  and  Mr.  Neilson 
in  particular,  to  have  patience  and  employ  perse- 
verance. In  a  good  cause  they  work  wonders. 
We  do  not  know  that  mesmerism  is  medically  a 
good  cause,  and  we  know  not  that  it  is  bad.  The 
information  contained  in  this  volume  respecting  its 
influence  during  operations,  and  subsequent  to 
their  occurrence,  appears  to  us  very  decisive  in  its 
favour.  Upon  the  other  hand,  some  people  say 
that  the  art  cannot  be  practised  upon  mankind 
without  great  risk  of  their  well-being.  Why  get 
angry  at  these  unbelievers?  Experientia  docet?  They 
will  all  be  converted  in  the  long  run,  if  the  work 
be  good.  A  similar  opposition  was  encountered 
in  endeavouring  to  introduce  steam  as  a  "  convey- 
ing power"  on  land  and  water.  According  to  Mr. 
Neilson,  equally  vehement  attacks  were  made  upon 
Harvey's  ideas  of  the  currency  of  the  blood.    The 
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practice  of  Yacoination  was  met  with  Tirulent 
opposition.  And  the  success  of  these  opinions 
and  practices  maj  mesnSerise  any  mesmerist  into  a 
condition  of  quiet  jny  and  trust.  Our  author 
anticipates  the  general  family  use  of  mesmerism. 

That  erery  one  may  apply  nature's  caratire  who  holds 
nature*!  diploma — health — is  the  consideration  that  invests 
the  lahject  with  inestiinahle  importance,  and  imperatively 
eoiBmeitids  it  to  the  attention  of  the  philanthropist.  To  say 
tint  a  healing  application  is  procnrable  without  expense,  in 
ereiy  dwelliag  in  the  land,  may  soond  like  a  dream ;  but  it  is 
a  troth.  And  when  we  consider  what  bearings  the  result  of 
lach  nniTenal  family  application  wonld  have  on  the  general 
beaitb,  and,  consequently,  on  the  social  advancement  of  tfie 
eommuuty,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  they  who  have 
practically  proved  the  capabilities  of  this  mighty  sanative 
agest,  should  venture,  in  spite  of  authority  and  routine,  to 
aoaoonce  its  value,  and  denounce  whatever  opposes  it,  as,  in 
n  far,  a  mere  nuisance — an  obstruction  in  the  way  of  the 
pablie.  Beverence  for  truth  must  have  the  precedeoip  of 
reTerenoe  for  all  else.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  conditions 
nqoisite  for  the  efficiency  of  the  mesmeric  process — namely, 
howiedlge  of  what  is  to  be  done,  and  experience  of  the  mode 
of  domg  it — forbid  its  general  application  as  a  family  reme- 
dial. Bat  the  time  may  come  when  the  difficulty  will  be 
wholly  obviated  bj  the  applications  of  mesmerism  forming  a 
part  of  household  education,  and,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  not 
iniBpaable.  Mttmerio  applications  resolve  themselves  into 
tvo  geneial  divisions — those  which  are  preventive  and  those 
which  are  curative.  The  preventive  applications  require 
neither  great  mesmeric  power,  knowledge,  nor  experience.  I^ 
when  the  first  symptoms  of  disturbance  in  the  system  occur, 
a  few  simple  passes,  continuing  and  repeating  the  process  as 
nay  be  required,  be  made  locally,  or  generally  over  the  system, 
acoording  to  the  case,  the  constitution  becomes  speedily  re- 
adjtnted  in  its  normal  vigour, — resuming  its  heidth  work, 
at  the  nerval  circulation  restores  due  impulse  to  the  organism. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  fatal  diseases  might  thus  be  checked  by 
rectifying  their  initial  disturbance,  which  tends,  it  may  be  in 
the  process  of  years,  to  implicate  one  organ  and  then 
UMther,  till  the  whole  system  becomes  hopelessly  involved. 
However  awful  at  last  it  may  become,  every  disease  has  a 
befinaing  -,  and  any  member  of  a  family  might  check  it  in 
H«  ftnt  feeble  symptoms,  by  applying  the  readj native  process, 
"nni  used  as  a  preventive  in  the  family,  the  application  of 
BWiDieriam  is  as  universally  possible  as  it  wonld  be  invaluable. 
S«eh  application  may  be  compared  to  holding  out  the  hand 
to  pmreot  a  friend  falling  into  the  water — a  comparatively 
^ple  operation,  that  may  be  performed  by  any  one. 

We  are  not  sure  of  the  family  practice ;  but,  as 
ilt  author  says,  people  may  learn  to  mesmerise  as 
they  ha7e  learned  to  carve  at  table,  and  to  dis- 
ciiai^ge  many  other  duties  of  domestic  society. 

We  meet  many  individuals  who  profess  to  have 
M?ed  benefit  to  health  from  mesmeric  agency, 
'fbcn  they  were  in  sickness — and  they  are  sensible 
persons,  and  not  in  any  respect  likely  subjects  for  im- 
poiitiott;  but  they  all  hold  that  the  administration 
i^dd  be  under  Uie  management  of  a  skilful  prac- 
(^WBer;  and  that  the  science,  like  edge-tools,  is 
^iiigerous  to  the  unskilful.  The  author  of  this 
^chiDe  has,  we  think,  made  a  similar  statement  in 
^  page,  and  even  quotes  cases  where  danger  has 
*<«tt  from  incautious  mesmerising. 

He  explains  the  facile  introduction  of  chloroform 
iBto  medical  and  surgical  circles,  upon  the  supposi- 
WQ  that  the  profession  merely  wished  to  suppress 
i^^vvaitm  by  the  use,  for  ends  similar  to  that  in 
^^  it  was  employed,  of  a  dangerous  poison.  He 
^^"pU  that  even  ohlorofomi  has  its  detraotors. 


Dr.  HaU  opposed  its  employment  by  the  army 
surgeons,  during  their  operations  on  the  field  of 
battle ;  but  they  used  it  so  long  as  they  had  any 
stock,  and  with  considerable  advantage.  Mr. 
Neilson  relates  the  story  of  Miss  Martineau's  cow 
in  such  terms  that  a  casual  reader  might  be  dis- 
posed to  think  that  he  claimed  imaginative  powers 
for  the  cow;  but  that  is  not  the  case.  Tet,  if 
cows  can  be  mesmerised  with  advantage  into  health, 
why  should  not  a  few  practitioners  relieve  farmers 
and  the  Cattle  Assurance  Society  of  any  risk  from 
the  murrain,  by  starting  in  the  trade,  upon  the 
simple  principle  of  no  cure  no  pay.  We  have  no 
fear  of  any  new  application  of  science,  or  any  novel 
science,  if  the  parties  who  entertain  it  are  backed 
by  perseverance  and  prudence  in  claiming  a  place 
for  their  truth.  It  will  always  find  a  niche  if  it 
be  truth.  The  volume  is  a  collection  of  cases  and 
opinions  in  favour  of  mesmerism  altogether  for- 
midable to  its  enemies. 


Brazil.    By  Edwabd  Wilbebfobce.     Parts  93 

and  94  of  the  "  Traveller's  Library"    London : 

Longman  &  Co. 
The  author  says  that  he  viewed  Brazil  through  a 
naval  glass,  and  he  records  its  scenery  and  sights  by 
snatches,  produomg  not  so  good  reading  as  one 
generally  meets  in  this  excellent  series.  The  style 
is  rather  flippant  and  light ;  and  the  information  far 
from  being  perfect  or  precise.  The  Brazilians  are 
said  to  l^  an  idle  and  slothful  race;  and  they 
oppose  the  abolition  of  slavery,  because  merely  it 
would  compel  them  to  work.  They  hate  the 
English,  because  they  interfere  with  the  slave-trade, 
and  they  consider  our  cruisers,  for  that  reason,  in 
no  way  superior  to  pirates.  They  have  very  strange 
notions  respecting  the  English ;  although  they  sell 
them  coffee  and  sugars  largely.  It  appears  that 
the  slaves  are  not  badly  treated.  The  Brazilians 
are  too  indolent  to  be  rigorous.  Some  activity  is 
required  in  the  exercise  of  cruelty  and  they  didike 
it.  As  the  only  country  with  a  throne  in  America, 
except  the  British  colonies,  and  a  land  that  pays 
its  debts,  Brazil  has  special  claims  on  our  interest. 
It  is  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  but  except  in  the 
large  cities,  religion  is  no  more  than  a  name.  The 
climate  is  fine  and  the  territory  fertile ;  and  as  we 
are  now  to  make  railways  for  the  Brazilians  they 
will  become  better  acquainted  with  the  British,  who 
conduct  the  greater  part  of  their  business,  than 
they  appear  to  have  been  recently.  From  Mr. 
Wilberforce's  statements  it  is  probable  that  the 
British  in  return  will  become  acquainted  with  much 
beautiful  scenery  hitherto  concealed  from  them. 
The  run  up  the  river  to  the  town  of  Espiritu 
Sancto  is  described  in  glowing  terms. 

The  scenery  of  the  river  was  so  exqnisile  that  a  poetical 
pilot  wonld  have  infallibly  mn  the  ship  aground,  throngh 
constant  admiration  of  the  shore. 

The  left  tide  was  monntainons  the  right  was  a  space  of 
water  studded  with  islands  covered  with  the  oactns,  thongh 
there  was  no  earth  npon  them,  and  not  standing-room  for 
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two  penOBt.    The  watet  between  them  was  etiU  and  beaoti^ 

ffol,  as  if  it  knew  no  other  form.  On  the  rammit  of  one  of 
the  moontainfl  on  the  left  haod,  amid  rocks  piled  npon  each 
other  fantastically,  as  if  they  had  been  the  shnttle-^MMsks  of 
giants,  stood  a  noble  fortress,  as  we  thought,  bnt  which 
ptoved  to  be  a  convent  Sometimes  a  fkir  bay  spread  out  its 
boeom,  showing  its  shores  coTered  with  dark  green  foliage, 
and  the  few  white  cottages  at  its  head  lying  peaceful  and 
contented  in  an  ocean  of  beauty.  Little  rocks  leaped  up 
from  the  water  on  either  side,  and  woody  points  shelved 
down  from  the  higher  mountains.  It  was  the  spot  for 
poetry,  and  the  way-worn  traTeller  night  well  be  pardoned 
for  giving  vent  to  his  feelings  in  verse,  and  thus  filling  up  a 
page  more  majorum. 

Bnudl  roigbt  be  a  wealthy  land,  but  like  all  other 
tropical  populations,  the  Brazilians  take  advantage 
of  the  ease  with  which  thej  might  become  rich  to 
continue  poor.  The  following  paragraph  is  quoted 
only  to  show  how  easily  they  might  supply  the 
nniyersal  earth  with  fruit : — 

Their  abode  was  low  and  iUtliy  in  the  extreme.  A  piece 
of  meat  that  hung  against  the  widl  was  covered  with  crawling 
animals,  to  whose  presence  the  negroes  seemed  absolutely 
indifferent.  One  of  them  was  much  marked  with  the  scars 
of  the  lash  and  fetters,  and  complained  that  his  master  ill- 
treated  him.  I  think  it  right  to  add,  that  I  found  no  other 
negro  in  Brazil  who  made  the  same  complaint.  We  gave 
these  men  some  tobacco,  which  they  received  with  avidity. 
Just  round  their  hut  the  ground  was  cleared,  and  the  fruit 
grew  there.  There  were  plenty  of  bananas  and  oranges ; 
but  the  latter  were  hard,  and  of  a  bad  kind.  There  was  one 
lemon  tree,  covered  with  silveiy  fruit,  like  patches  of  snow, 
or  gleams  of  moonlight  through  a  window.  These  fruits,  of 
eourse,  did  not  belong  to  the  negroes,  and  they  were  con- 
sequently glad  enough  to  sell  them  at  a  trifling  sum.  A 
bunch  of  bananas  coat  twopence ;  a  basketful  of  oranges  or 
lemons  the  same.  If  asked  how  they  could  afford  to  sell 
Ihings  so  cheaply,  tlicy  might  have  answered,  with  the 
iountryraan  whom  Tom  Sheridan  met,  '*  they  bea'nt  none  of 
*hem  mine.**    In  all  other  parts  but  just  around  the  negroes* 

nt,the  wood  was  quite  impassable. 

If  the  })lack  fever  had  continued  to  rage  in 
this  country,  Mr.  Wilberforce  says,  that  he  coidd 
have  given  many  facts  to  confirm  the  disorder ;  but 
he  evidently  is  not  full  of  the  ardour  displayed  by 
his  great  namesake,  and  only  assures  us  that 
slavery  is  everywhere  a  bitter  evil,  "  which  we 
must  expect  to  meet  in  a  land  of  freedom,  governed 
by  a  democracy— which  means  despotism  of  the 
many  over  the  few."  Is  Brazil  then  a  democracy  P 
Yet  Brasdl  retains  slavery  which  the  republics  of 
South  America  abjure. 


TAe  Home  School.  By  The  Kev.  Norm  an  M'Lbod, 
of  the  Barony  Parish,  Glasgow.  Edinburgh: 
Baton  &  Bitchie. 
*'  Thzkb  is  no  place  like  home  *'  for  the  education 
of  the  heart,  idthough  the  instructions  of  many 
bomes  is  pernicious,  and  many  more,  like  Prussia, 
are  neutrid — but  the  neutrality  leans  to  the  wrong 
aide.  Mr.  M'Leod's  treatise  is  addressed  to 
parents,  and  intended  to  show  what  may  be 
accomplished,  and  how  it  may  be  commenced.  He 
is  an  eloquent  preacher  of  the  Established  Church, 
liberal  in  his  opinions,  and  popular  with  other 
communions.     This  small  volume  may,  therefore, 


secure  a  large  general  circulation ;  while  its  object 
and  its  quality  alike  entitlejt  to  the  help  of  all  the 
friends  of  good  education.  Notwithstanding  thoM 
exceptions  which  occasionally  occur  in  the  experi- 
ence of  Bagged  Schools,  we  feel  that,  as  a  geoenl 
rule,  the  instruction  of  home  will  overoonw  ex- 
ternal influences.  Unhappily,  no  rule  has  a  greater 
multitude  of  exceptions  on  the  left  side ;  jet  the 
general  truth  is  unimpaired.  The  teachbg  oif  home 
should  not  be  sour  and  sullen,  like  that  exhibited, 
and  of  course  exaggerated  unnaturally,  in  "  little 
Dorret,"  and  many  of  those  exceptions  mentioned 
in*our  last  sentence,  may  originate  in  the  neglect  of 
this  condition. 

The  following  extract  bears  directly  on  this  part 
of  the  subject : — 

B^t  when  is  this  home  instruction  to  be  aibrded  ^  the 
Christian  parent  P  Now,  withoot  entering  upon  a  disonms 
as  to  the  possibility  of  a  working-man,  who  is  hard  wroight 
from  morning  to  night,  being  able  to  devote  any  portion  of  i 
week  day  to  the  teaching  of  his  family— beyond  what  thej 
must  indirectly  receive  from  the  reading  of  the  word  iid 
prayer  during  domestic  worship — ^let  me  rather  renind  nA, 
of  the  privilege  of  their  having  one  day  of  rest,  wheo  thii 
duty^may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  specially  attended  to;— vki 
parents  and  children  may  together  pr^are  to  join  tlnimilr 
of  God  and  the  household  of  heaven.  Upon  the  Sibbitit 
evening  they  should  be  all  assembled  together,  andwiBetiie 
devoted  to  cheerful  religious  examination  and  iostncUoD.  1 
say,  ekeetful,  not  sour  and  harsh,  not  cold  and  hcartkn,  sot 
such  an  most  turn  the  Sabbath  evening  into  an  oljert  of 
dislike  or  terror.  Conversation  on  the  sermons  they  bife 
heard  during  the  day,  or  on  the  Scripture  lessons  tbcj  hsR 
been  taught  during  the  week  in  school,  or  on  the  books  vhicb 
they  have  been  reading ;  along  with  a^  few  qoestiooi  Itw 
the  Catechism,  and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptnret,8CoomplBi(d 
by  short  examination  on  what  is  read, — all  ooadoMlif 
prayer — may  form  suitable  cxerdses  for  the  Sabbath  ensiig' 

And  the  reproof  conveyed  to  the  oolomiDg  of 
one  class  of  tracts  in  the  following  scnteaoes  has 
been  incurred: — 

As  the  question,  which  is  a  very  common  one,  is  gesenlly 
put  with  reference  to  the  propriety  of  giving  them  whst  we 
called  "  story-books,"  I  can  only  say,  with  gw»t  dd«tt» 
to  wiser  heads  who  may  differ  from  me,  that  I  see  do  leacn 
for  banishing  from,  but  many  for  keeping  in  the  childmi 
Hbraiy, the  old  classics  of  " Blue  Beard,"  "Jack  the  Glut 
Killer,"  «  Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  &c.,  which  were,  I  ^^ 
not,  the  first  to  delight  ourselves,  and  the  perusal  of  vhicb, 
as  far  as  I  have  ever  heard,  has  never  been  looked  hack  to 
with  regret  by  any  Christian  when  he  became  a  msp,  aw 
put  away  childish  things.  There  are  many  "tdigioitt 
books  for  the  young  now  published,  whose  teodencj,  in  ap^ 
of  the  best  intentions  of  their  writers,  is  any  tWag  w 
healthy,— books  in  which  children  are  made  to  think  like  ow 
and  matured  Christians,  to  recount  their  experiences  is  a  vay 
which  even  they  would  shrink  from,  and  who,  in  ■^*^/'' 
utterly  jonlike  any  we  ever  meet  with  in  real  life,  or  peW 
would  uke  to  meet  with,  so  false  and  unnatural  do  fhejaeoi' 
Moreover,  they  are  always  sure  to  die  when  young.  ^ 
the  impression  is  given  that  all  good  ehildien  mu^  be  luc 
those  in  the  book,  and  must  think  like  them,  and,  alsi!^ 
like  them;-i>  and  if  so,  then  the  conclusion  is  inevitaUsitW^ 
piety  in  childhood  is  not  to  be  desired  I 

And  we  quite  i^rce  with  the  foUowiog  extrtjjti  as, 
indeed,  we  concur  in  all  that  we  can  find  ia  «^ 
volume ;  which  parents  should  oaveliilly  Ttti»  v» 
endeavour  to  follow. 

Itofuinot  be  denied  that  rnwio  in  fimiHes,  vith  or  with* 
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Qsi  uj  iiiifanuDeot  but  the  voice,  might  be  made  a  sonroe  of 
uneon  njpjmtmi,  and  make  the  fireside  in  the  evening  a 
neaeof  greater  attraction  to  children,  and  a  better  school  for 
•doestioa.  **  Ont  of  the  months  of  babes  and  soclclings  has 
God  onbined  praise.**  We  advocate,  therefore,  the  singing  of 
mlMseted  hymns,  which  express  such  sentiments  as  the 
jotig  ean  trufy  express,  as  well  as  the  old.  But  we  would 
Bok  sxdade  from  the  iamilj  circle  any  song  which  embodied 
•  fteliag  of  right  for  a  good  man  to  dierish  or  iodnlge. 
Hsny  of  our  dear  old  Scotch  songs,  embalmed  in  thA  hearts 
aid  memories  of  our  oonntrymen  throughout  the  world,  with 
others  whidi  commemorate  the  great  and  brave  deeds  of  those 
who  hare  fotgfat  for  hearts  and  homes,  should  be  taught  our 
children  as  well  as  hymns  that  sing  of  loftier  and  eternal 
tbeoMs.  It  is  remarkable  how  the  children  of  the  pious  Jew 
possessed  the  sbgnlar  advantage  of  having  for  the  theme  of 
kis  songs,  the  history  of  his  own  country  and  kindred.  He 
ooald  sing  praises  to  Him  '*  who  smote  great  nations,  and 
ihv  migfatj  kings ;  Sihon  King  of  the  Amorites,  and  Og 
Kiag  of  Bashan,  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  Canaan :  and  gave 
f  beir  hmd  for  an  heritage  unto  Israel  his  people.**  And  why 
•honld  not  the  Christian  child  be  taught  to  connect  with  Ood 
the  varied  gifts  both  of  His  providence,  and  His  grace,  and 
to  nag  about  mercies,  and  the  blessings  bestowed  by  Him 
apoa  his  country  and  his  home? 


Ckude  De  Fesci.     In  two  yolumes.      Loudon: 

Bell  and  Daldj. 
Tee  author  of  this  tale  is  a  Churchman,  earnest 
in  deaouMing  indolent  teachers  within  its  pale, 
and  hi  from  pleased  with  active  preachers  ont  of 
its  jnrisdictioii.  The  machinery  of  the  tale  is  com* 
pliafted,  but  interesting,  and  involves  a  consider- 
able scholarship.  We  have,  at  least,  five  languages 
employed  more  or  less  in  getting  over  the  narrative. 
Greek  comes  in  largely  in  the  student-life  of  Cam- 
bridge, which  is  well  drawn,  although  rather  favour- 
iblj  to  ihe  University.  French  is  required,  and  a 
htUe.Gennan  also,  upon  the  Alps  where  the  student 
is  led  to  find  a  wife  and  to  make  his  grand  tour. 
Chnde  De  Yesci  was  educated  by  his  uncle  in  a 
bleak  Northumberland  district ;  but  he  was  bom  in 
JBarbadoeS)  where  his  father  and  mother  died,  and 
left  a  little  brother  and  sister.  The  children  were 
defrauded  bj  an  unjust  steward,  who  sent  property 
after  them  which  realised  only  £800  instead  of  a 
laige  sum  that  they  should  have  received. 

In  after  jears  Claud  de  Yesci  preaches  in  Jersey, 
on  one  Sabbath  evenmg  only ;  but  an  old  man  is 
aaiODghis  audience.  He  has  been  seeking  the 
eUldren  to  restore  their  money ;  and  dying,  he  con- 
veys hia  fortune  to  the  young  clergyman.  But  the 
sister — the  was  the  light  of  the  upland  farm — even 
more  amiable  than  Dickens's  little  ifelly,  although 
somewhat  too  good  and  wise  for  her  years ;  but  she 
kn  long  left  a  shadow  behind  in  the  lone  farm 
koQsa  gone  to  the  house  above.  The  habits  of 
the  eovmtry  districts  of  the  north  are  well  told  in 
tit  uarratiTe.  The  execution  of  the  writer^s  design 
is  far  above  the  common  fulfilment  of  similar 
flft^eets ;  and  although  we  cannot  spare  space  to 
CfitomiM  his  plots,  for  they  are  many — wheels 
viUna  wbeeb— strmige  Providences,  by  direct  and 
Tet  dnk  means  workuig  surely  for  a  great  end — yet 
««h»e  ^ead  them  oar^uUy,  and  feel  quite  repaid  for 


the  labour — page  by  page.  The  author  should 
believe,  however,  that  he  rather  denies  to  Dissenting  ^ 
communions  a  fair  representation  in»his  pages.  He 
might  omit  them,  and  they  would  not  complain ; 
but  he  should  not  caricature  them  over  much,  for 
what  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the  northern 
counties  vrithout  them — where  they  form  a  large 
majority  at  this  day.  The  following  sketch  of  a 
population  on  the  Tyne  or  the  Red  River  is  very 
like  to  life : — 

The  population  of  Updale  watt  very  much  a  settled  one. 
The  same  families  dwelt  in  the  same  houses  generation 
after  generation,  notil  the  Waltons  of  Blackhill,  the  Stobberts 
of  Brekenaear,  aad  so  on,  became  as  indissoluble  in  peoplei's 
minds— family  and  residence — as  if  the  Waltons  and  Stob« 
berts  were  as  fixed  and  as  eodnring  as  the  glen  or  the  rock 
itself.  It  was  a  common  saying  that  "t*  Thirkells  of 
Bevelin  and  t*  Salterthwaits  of  Foggerfoot  as  anld  as  t^  hilb.** 
The  inhabitants  seldom  journeyed  ont  of  their  highland 
valley,  except  to  the  annual  visit  to  the  two  great  fairs  of 
Stagshaw  Bank  and  Borough  Hill ;  where  the  farmers  bought 
their  galloways,  cattle,  and  sheep.  Yet  now  and  then  some 
adventurous  youth  would  find  his  w^y  into  the  distant  world ; 
and  it  was  curious  to  observe,  how  invariably  the  young 
dalesman  at  once  pushed  on  over  the  intervening  three 
hundred  miles,  directly  for  the  crowded  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis. The  frugal  habits  of  early  training  and  the  shrewd 
persevering  energy  of  his  native  character  seldom  failed  to 
secnre  success.  Some  even  rose  to  great  dvic  wealth  and 
dignity ;  for  Updalo  could  boast  of  having  given  two  lord 
mayors  to  London. 

In  later  years,  during  the  war  that  arose  ont  of  the 
French  Bevolntion,  many  young  dalesmen  entered  the  army. 
That  splendid  Peninsular  regiment,  the  43rd,  had  some 
dozens  of  them  on  its  muster-roU,  attracted  at  the  first  by 
the  success  of  a  fellow-dalesman,  who  had  raised  himself 
through  his  own  merit  from  the  ranks  to  the  command  of  a 
company.  Captain  Whinstone  took  care  that  his  regiment 
should  always  have  a  recruiting  party  at  Middale,  which  drew 
off  the  most  pugnacious  youths,  to  the  increased  quiet  of  the 
neighbouring  fairs  and  the  benefit  of  the  King's  service.  For 
never  were  finer  light  infantry  soldiers.  Keen  of  eye,  nimble 
of  foot,  strong  of  arm,  no  dangers  could  daunt  them,  and  no 
fatigue  overcome;  always  the  foremost  among  the  skir- 
mishers, and  the  first  to  volunteer  for  a  storming  party. 

The  dalesmen  were  in  general  tolerably  well  informed  for 
their  secluded  position,  being  naturally  of  quick  intelUgenoe 
and  assiduous  readers  besides;  though  their  reading  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  collections  of  the  hawkers  of  works 
published  in  numbers,  together  with  the  older  volumes, 
which  had  found  their  way  into  the  valley  during  past 
generations.  Had  Updale  possessed  its  grammar  school,  like 
most  northern  districts,  not  one  of  them  would  have  sent 
forth  a  larger  proportion  of  scholars. 

The  people  were  also  in  general  religious;  but  from  the 
neglect  and  incompetence  of  the  clergy,  most  of  them  being 
as  unfit  for  their  office  as  they  were  wretchedly  ill-paid,  great 
numbers  had  forsaken  the  church  for  Ae  roeeting-hoose. 
There  were  a  few  Quakers  in  one  hamlet,  famed  for  their 
skill  in  cheese-making.  A  mining  agent  bad  set  op  a  eon- 
grogation  of  Baptists  in  another ;  but  the  prevailing  form  of 
dissent  was  Methodism.  Jolm  Wesl^  himself  had  planted 
the  first  societies  in  these  paits,  and  records  in  his  journal, 
**what  an  understanding,  eager,  loving  people  he  found 
amidst  these  horrible  mountains,*'  as  the  native  of  flat  Lin- 
colnshire terms  them.  The  good  man's  eye  evidently  folt 
more  gratification  in  the  **  trim  gardens,  clean  pavements, 
broad  straight  roads,  with  trees  in  regular  lines  on  each  side," 
which  he  is  never  tired  of  noting  and  admiring  in  his  tour 
through  Holland. 

Unfortunately,  the  vigorous  temperament  of  these  noon- 
tain  converts  carried  them  to  excess  in  their  new  system  of 
ribgioa;  and  Wesley  in  his  old  age,  after  be  had  written. 
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"  It  is  chiefly  among  theie  enormont  moantiini  that  ao  many 
have  been  awakened,  justified,  and  perfected  in  loTe,**  was 
constrained  to  say,  '*  bnt  even  while  they  are  ftill  of  love, 
Satan  strives  to  pasb  many  of  them  into  eitravaganoes. 
This  appears  in  several  instances.  I.  Frequently,  three  or 
four,  yea,  cTen  ten  or  twe  ve  pray  alond  all  toxether.  2. 
Some  of  them,  perhaps  many,  scream  all  together,  as  loud  as 
they  possibly  can.  8.  Some  of  them  use  improper,  yea,  in- 
decent expressions  in  prayer.  4.  Several  drop  down  as  dead, 
and  are  as  stiff  as  a  corpse ;  but  in  a  while  they  start  up, 
and  cry,  Olory  1  glory  I  perhaps  twenty  times  together.*' 


POETS  AND  POETEY. 

The  Seer  of  Sinai  and  other  Poem,      By  J.  W. 

Jackson. 
"  The  Seer  of  Sinai"  is  the  great  Hebrew  Legis- 
lator. Mr.  JacksoQ  uses  his  noble  history  as  the 
means  of  conveying  opinions  of  his  own  in  smooth 
and  flowing  verses.  The  artiffness  common  to 
many  modem  poems,  written  in  a  similar  style,  is 
entirely  avoided  in  this  book — which  creeps  into 
our  collections  of  poetry  in  green  paper  covers, 
stitched,  and  marked  one  shilling;  but  we  have 
seen  less  poetry  in  boards  for  half-a-guinea.  Half- 
a-dozen  short  extracts  may  induce  some  of  onr 
readers  to  expend  a  shilling  on  the  book.  The 
first  relates  the  turning  incident  in  the  career  of 
Moses.  In  another  page  the  author  applies  the 
title  "slave"  to  Moses.  We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  it  correctly  applied.  Moses  was  a  Hebrew, 
but  he  was  not  a  slave. 

The  slave  is  great,  and  rich,  and  wise :  his  name 

The  prondest  Pharoah*s  haughty  conrt  can  show ; 

Yet  on  his  lofty  brow  a  sadness  broods, 

That  Misraim*s  noblest  honours  cannot  cheer, 

The  boding  of  genius  missionless. 

The  cloud  where  thunderbolts  lie  piled, 

The  cavemed  force  whence  earthquakes  have  their  birth. 

The  shadowy  veil  that  hides  from  common  sight 

The  plastic  workings  of  a  master  mind. 

Creating  thought  forms  for  futurity. 

The  captive*s  smothered  indignation  bursts. 
And  an  oppressor  of  his  brethren  feels 
The  lightning  vengeance  of  a  warrior*s  arm. 
*Tis  done !     That  deed  declares  his  origin. 
The  Hebrew  bondsman  stands  by  blood  confessed. 
The  lowly  kinsman  of  a  race  despised. 
He  seeks  for  sympathy,  and  sadly  finds 
The  coward  soul  that  dared  not  to  be  free. 
The  craven  heart,  that  hugged  its  hated  chain. 
While  trembling  at  the  deeds  which  heroes  do : 
The  slave's  ingratitude,  unspeakable, 
That  while  refusing  freedom  at  his  hand, 
Would  have  repaid  his  championship  with  death. 

The  poet  has,  apparevtly,  overlooked  the  New 
Testament  references  to  the  hbtory  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament patriarchs  and  prophets.  Moses  refused  to 
be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter.  Another 
passage  justifies  us  in  ^lieving  that  he  actually 
refused  the  crown.  The  Jews  had  a  tradition 
which  expressly  supports  this  opinion.  A  work 
recently  published,*  identifies  the  history  of  Moses 
and  Pharaoh's  daughter  from  the  hieroglyphics^  and 
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throws  a  flood  of  light  OTor  that  period  of  Egjptiaa 
history,  and  of  interest  over  the  life  of  Mosea,  in 
every  way  very  beautiful,  if  we  can  trust  the  acca- 
raoy  of  the  readings.  Our  author  has  made  the 
same  omission  regarding  Bakam^r  we  suspect 
so,  from  the  following  passages  : — 

What  goodly  company  is  this  that  dawn. 

Now  mildly  mantling  in  the  eastern  sky, 

Finds  all  assembled  on  a  moontain  height. 

Midst  Moab*s  lofty  hills  P    There  is  a  king. 

Of  port  commanding,  and  of  statare  tall. 

With  eye  whose  glance  might  bring  an  eagle  down, 

Whose  frown  was  terrible,  and  on  whose  brow. 

High  intellect  and  native  fSMmlty 

Of  stem  command,  sat  throned — in  trath  a  king ; 

One  of  the  olden  times,  when  silken  shams 

And  polished  puppets  nei^er  prevailed  to  role. 

The  light  of  mom  on  his  high  helmet  danced, 

Adown  whose  brightness  spread  a  sable  pinme. 

Like  thunder  o'er  the  snn.     His  shonUlers  broad 

A  purple  mantle  bore ;  his  stahrart  form 

Was  clothed  in  armonr  that  no  lance  might  pierae. 

A  band  of  nobks  girdled  him  around 

Whose  graceful  youth  and  manhood  proud  had  net 

To  do  their  prince's  prophet  honour  there ; 

Who  in  his  flowing  vesture  white,  stood  forth, 

A  great  high  priest  of  Baal,  a  hierophant^ 

That  no  iconodast  could  really  hate, 

So  much  the  sage  was  mingled  with  the  seer. 

A  golden  fillet  bound  those  snowy  locks. 

That  once  in  richly  curled  luxnrianoe  waved 

Around  a  brow  where  genius  grandly  dwelt^ 

And  on  whose  marble  altitude  the  maids 

Of  Midian  once  had  fondly  gazed  in  love 

Where  now  their  fair  successors  looked  in  awe. 

Time  had  but  tempered,  not  extinguished  light, 

In  those  deep  ^ee,  whose  mystic  radiance  beamed, 

Like  glory  shadowed  by  a  summer  dond, 

Until  the  spirit  moved  his  deeper  soul. 

When  lightnings  placed  that  few  dared  looked  upon. 

No  blenings  for  the  prince  who  paid  the  priee 
Of  that  great  sacrifice,  had  Balaam  then. 
Who  in  the  place  of  cursing,  donUy  blessed 
The  pons  of  Israel  on  their  daring  march, 
Fortelling  victories  that  kings  should  feel, 
And  potentates  lament  in  ages  thence, 
With  glory  limitless  for  Jacob's  Star — 
A  sceptre  for  this  soeptreless,  a  crown 
Unfading  for  the  Lion  King  of  Time. 

A  faithful  seer  that  hierophant  of  Baal, 
Whom  gold  could  not  oorrapt,  nor  silver  turn 
From  out  the  path  of  trath.     No  courtly  priest^ 
Diluting  messages  from  God  to  suit 
The  pampered  ear  that  princes  own,  wu  he 
But  one  who  as  the  spirit  taught,  or  good  or  ill 
Gave  utterance  fair,  regardless  of  reward. 
A  heathen  prophet,  who  might  shame  the  best 
Our  later  hierarchies  have  e'er  produced. 

Balaam  wa9  a  man  of  great  genius.  He  was 
not  unacquainted  with  the  true  theology.  In  one 
sense,  all  the  heathen  of  the  period  in  Syria  were 
probably  followers  of  Baal,  as  a  secondary  pro- 
tector. But  the  encomium  passed  on  tbe  poet 
Balaam  is  unmerited.  He  was  an  avaricious  man, 
who  perished,  apparently,  amid  the  evil  that  he 
counselled.  Upon  that  point  a  most  distinct 
statement  occurs  in  Scripture. 

The  next  quotation  refers  to  a  jpreat  troth — 
that  human  character  is  perfected  by  suffering.  The 
last  sentence  might  be  interpreted  in  a  senae  not 
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iheologicallj  correct;  but  it  maj  be  taken  in 
mother,  and  a  perfectly  accurate,  meaning.  No 
doobt  IB  entertained  that  the  snfferings  of  this  life 
are  the  instruments  or  tools  in  doing  a  great 
work : — 

Whit  were  the  men  whow  tombs  the  Phariaees, 

In  ereiy  age,  haTe  so  devoatly  bailt  P 

Go,  sale  the  pilgrim  of  the  East  or  West, 

And  he  vill  speak  of  homble  poverty. 

Of  destitBtion  and  distress,  of  scorn, 

A.nd  peraeention,  and  negleet,  as  food 

Which  fiamed  the  prophet  for  eternity. 

And  shaped  his  spirit  for  a  seraph's  doom. 

God's  erocations  are  a  mystery  j 

His  swords  are  tempered  in  a  fnmace  fire. 

That  wonld  oonsame  all  else.     His  chosen  son 

Was  in  a  manger  laid  and  died  on  Calvary. 

He  parges  with  affliction  and  provides 

His  dioioest  instmments  through  direst  woe. 

Let  none  desire  a  prophet's  destiny. 

Or  ask  so  higti  a  mission  of  his  sire, 

Vtlen  prepared  nnto  the  nttermoet. 

AH  exaltation  is  admeasured  by 

The  depth  whence  it  rebonnds.    No  dignity 

Is  parehased  in  the  hierarohy  of  God, 

But  by  the  preparation  it  involves. 

No  master  spirit  is  an  accident ; 

The  capable  is  ever  of  design 

And  has  been  fashioned  into  precedence 

By  meana  that  minor  beings  conld  not  bear. 

The  length  of  these  extracts  show  that  we  be- 
lieve in  their  author's  power  to  •write  poetry  that 
wili  liTe,  if  it  sell.  We  almost  infer  that  he  is  a 
miUeoarian  in  the  sense  of  a  personal  reign ;  for 
he  writes — 

It  mnst  be  done : 
The  world  in  agony  awaits  her  man. 
And  with  her  millioned  voices  framed  of  woe, 
As  with  a  mighty  invocation,  calls 
On  God  to  send  her  great  deliverer  forth  ; 
He  moat  be  birtbed,  the  prophet  yet  to  come. 

That  word  "birthed"  is  bad;  "bom"  is  better. 
The  idea  is  bad.  We  want  "coming  men,"  and 
80  forth ;  but  why  wait  for  them  ?  If  we  work  for 
tbem  they  wiU  come.  We  want  no  new  prophet. 
The  prophet  haa  come— prophet,  king,  and  priest; 
so  Mr.  Jackson  says  truly  when  he  speaks  of 

that  millennial  day. 
When  Calvary  shall  be  the  only  throne, 
The  Prince  of  Peace  the  only  king  of  men. 

We  do  not  put  "king  of  men"  in  this  connexion 
hi  the  UtenJ  and  low  sense  assumed  by  many 
persons.  He  is  now  the  king  of  men,  and  we  give 
allegiance  to  temporal  powers  because  he  so  orders 
and  wills. 

Mr.  Jaduon  is,  judging  by  his  work,  a  Christian 
ffld  a  democrat.  He  is  also  a  poet.  The  following 
fiaes  are  very  beautiful,  but  we  would  substitute 
i&Btforstinj:— 

The  londj  exit  of  a  holy  saint, 

Oh,  earth,  then  oft  hast  witnessed  this, 

TJakoowing  of  the  mystery  drvine, 

Aad  caring  nonght  for  Moses*  looking  ont 

?ro«  Ptag«h*s  lofty  top,  upon  the  plain 

Of  God's  long  promised  heritage  to  him. 

fnm  wayside  cottagef,  /rem  paajjci's  hnts, 

ikoD  ftimced  q^Iendoor,  dying  at  its  ease. 


From  ont  the  thunder  of  the  battle's  strife. 

From  midst  the  fllth  and  blasphemy  of  towns. 

And  from  the  calm  of  rural  scenery, 

The  holy  quietude  of  hermit  life. 

In  stilly  meditation  numbering  up 

The  many  mercies  of  a  loving  God. 

Pure  precious  souls,  the  faithful  and  the  true. 

Overlaboured,  desert-worn,  and  old  like  him. 

The  hero  of  the  wilderness,  have  passed 

From  out  their  earthly  pilgrimage  and  woe, 

To  meet  their  Sire  in  the  celestial  realms. 

Ascending,  vrith  his  angel  messengers 

To  herald  their  approach,  and  seraph  bands 

To  welcome  their  return.     Oh,  mortal  man, 

Jndge  not  by  outward  drcnmstance  of  rank 

Attained  to  in  the  hierarchy  of  God  ! 

Not  every  prophet  leads  his  Israel  forth ; 

*Tis  not  for  all  that  lightning  chariots  wait; 

The  most  are  in  the  miry  dungeon  placed, 

Or  in  the  tyrant's  fiery  furnace  cast, 

Or  to  the  hungry  lions  thrown  ;  for  Time, 

That  Moloch  of  antiquity,  will  have 

His  costly  sacrifice  ere  he  succumb. 

And  yield  his  error  to  the  cause  of  truth. 


The  Rivulet:  A  contribution  to  Sacred  Song.     By 

Thomas  T.  Ltuch.  London :  R.  Theobald. 
The  "  Rivulet"  contains  a  hundred  rills ;  and  its 
secondary  title  describes  their  character.  They 
are  meant  by  the  author  to  be  read  "  for  stimulus 
and  solace,"  or  to  be  "  sung  in  family  and  social 
communion."  The  proposal  is  excellent ;  for  we 
may  justly  say  that  some  of  the  hymns  used  in  con- 
gregations are  very  mdein  their  versification,  and 
far  beneath  their  object  in  thought.  Indeed,  we 
must  remark  very  respectfully  that  many  of  them 
contain  extremely  little  thought;  quite  as  little  as 
the  versifiers  could  well  put  into  them,  and  yet 
make  up  their  lines.  Early  prejudices  may  be 
blameable  for  our  narrow  views;  but  we  have 
never  met  with  any  sacred  hymns  nearly  equal  to 
the  version  of  the  Psalms  used  in  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian  Churches.  In  one  sense  this  is  only 
saying  that  we  have  had  no  poet  equal  to  the 
sweet  singer  of  Israel— and  no  thinker  equal  to 
the  spirit  of  inspiration ;  but  our  sole  meamng  is 
that  no  other  version  of  the  Ps.-  Ims,  for  use  in 
singing  by  congregations  or  families,  has  equalled 
that  particular  edition.  Many  of  Watts 's  and 
Wesley's  hymns  are  extremely  good,  but  we  can 
remember  none  of  them  equal  in  pathos  to  eight 
or  ten  of  the  sixty-seven  paraphrases  attached  to 
the  version  of  the  psalms  we  have  named,  and  to 
which  Dr.  Watts  contributed. 

The  hymns  recently  used  in  some  of  the  Sabbath 
Schools  have  been  carefully  selected ;  but  the  larger 
hymn  books,  met  with  in  chapels  and  churches, 
numbering  up  to  six  or  seven  hundred,  could  be 
most  judiciously  abridged  to  a  more  portable  size. 
Mr.  Lynch  steps  in,  not  to  abridge,  but  to  increase 
the  general  volume.  He  casts  his  hundred  into 
the  mass  of  thousands  already  existing,  with  a  good 
and  noble  object  in  view.  The  merit  of  the  work, 
8o<ar  as  that  depends  upon  design,  is  good,  and  the 
ex^tion  increases  that  claim  on  our  regard.    All 
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the  hundred  hymns'  are  pleasing  and  profitable  to 
read*  and*  we  have  no  doabt,  to  sing ;  bat  we  copy 
two  verses  of  one  of  them,  the  fifth : — 

nowen  will  not  oeue  to  speak, 

And  tell  the  pnise  of  God, 
"Sftn  to  the  caivlest  man 

Who  has  upon  them  trod : 
Biaing  snns  and  falling  rain 

WUl  not  refnse  their  gift  to  jield, 
Thongfa  of  oar  neglect  complain 

The  garden  and  the  field. 

Birds  will  not  refuse  to  sing 

The  summer  woods  among, 
Though  we  to  their  Ood  and  ours 

A  song  haye  ever  sung; 
Heaven  will  not  at  once  grow  dim, 

Because  unhonoured  l^  a  look, 
Nor  the  temple  dose  on  him 

Who  worship  has  forsook* 

We  mnch  dislike  that  "  forsook"  at  the  close  of 
the  verse,  conyenient  as  it  may  be  to  the  "  metre 
and  the  rhyme."  The  hymn  itself  belongs  to  the 
dass  of  Natural  Theology.  We  have  not  quoted 
it  entirely.  It  tnma  upon  the  text — "  He  causeth 
his  rain  to  fall  upon  the  just  and  the  uDJust."  The 
following  verses  from  the  seventh  belong  rather  to 
the  "  works  of  Providence": — 
Qod*s  help  is  always  sure, 

His  methods  seldom  guessed } 
Delay  will  make  our  pleasure  pure, 

Surprise  will  give  it  seet. 
His  wisdom  is  sublime. 

His  heart  profoundly  kind ; 
Ood  never  is  before  his  time. 
And  never  it  behiofl. 

Hast  thou  assumed  a  load 
Which  few  will  share  with  thee  P 

And  art  thou  carrying  it  for  Ood, 
And  shall  he  fidl  to  see  P 

Be  comforted  at  height, 
Thou  art  not  left  alone : 

Now  thou  the  Lord's  companion  art ; 

Soon  thou  wilt  share  his  throne. 

The  single  verse  that  follows  is  taken  from  the 
eighth  hymn.  It  might  be  the  language  of  a 
sinner  in  anguish — of  a  human  heart  feeling  its  own 
coldness  and  hardness — of  a  man  sinking  under  his 
load  of  care,  and  way-worn  in  the  world — and  it  is 
the  language  of  poetry : — 

Oh,  break  my  heart ;  but  break  it  as  a  field 
Is  by  the  plough  up-broken  for  the  com : 

Oh,  break  it  as  the  buds,  by  green  leaf  sealed. 
Are,  to  unloose  the  golden  blossom,  torn : 

Love  would  I  offer  unto  lovei's  great  master — 

Set  free  the  odour,  break  the  alabaster. 

We  have  copied  parts  of  each  hymn  hitherto ; 
bat  we  insert  the  thirty-eighth  complete,  and  we 
deem  it  a  very  effective  aiddition  to  our  sacred 
poetry ;  expressed  in  language  that  the  young  will 
easily  learn  and  long  remember. 

Oh,  where  is  He  that  trod  the  sea, 

Ob,  where  is  He  that  spake, — 

And  demons  from  their  victims  flee, 

The  dead  their  slumbers  break ; 
The  palsied  rise  in  freedom  strong, 

The  dumb  men  talk  and  sing, 
And  from  blind  eyes,  benighted  long, 
Bright  benmi  of  morning  spring. ' 


Oh,  where  is  He  that  trod  the  sea. 

Oh,  where  is  He  that  spake, — 
And  piercing  words  of  liberty 

The  deaf  ears  open  shake; 
And  mildest  words  arrest  the  haste 

Of  fever's  deadly  fire. 
And  strong  ones  heal  the  weak  who  waste 

Their  life  in  sad  desire. 

Oh,  where  is  He  that  trod  the  aea. 

Oh,  where  is  He  that  spake,— 
And  dark  waves,  rolling  heavily, 

A  glassy  smoothness  take ; 
And  lepers,  whose  own  flesh  has  been 

A  living  loathsome  grave, 
See  with  amaze  that  they  are  dean. 

And  cry,  **  Tis  he  can  save." 

Oh,  where  is  He  that  trod  the  sea, 

*Tis  only  He  can  save ; 
To  thousands  hungering  wearily 

A  wondrous  meal  he  gave : 
Full  soon,  celestially  fed. 

Their  rustic  fare  they  take ; 
Twas  spring  tide  when  He  blest  the  bread. 

And  harvest  when  He  brake. 

Oh,  where  is.He  that  trod  the  sea, 

Hy  soul  I  the  Lord  is  here : 
Let  all  thy  fears  be  hushed  in  thee. 

To  leap,  to  look,  to  hear. 
Be  thine :  thy  needs  He*ll  satisfy. 

Art  thou  diseased  or  dumb  P 
Or  dost  thou  in  thine  hunger  cry  P 

« I  come,"  saith  Christ, "  I  come." 


Foem.  By  Walter  E.Ca88BLs.  London :  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co. 

This  volume  commences  with  " Mabel,  a  sketch;" 
and  "  Mabel"  is  a  tragedy,  but  the  charact»8  are 
few — ^Mabel  herself,  who  is  the  wife  of  a  **  speon- 
lative  philosopher,"  not  always  the  best  possible 
choice  for  a  young  lady ;  Oran,  the  said  philoso- 
pher; her  father,  and  two  brothers.  The  phikeo- 
phical  husband  is  a  mesmerist,  and  the  brothers 
dislike  their  sister's  connexion  with  this  science, 
especially  as  she  is  a  subject.  In  one  of  tbe 
trances;  she  sleeps  on  and  wakes  no  more.  The 
dramatic^  portion  of  the  volume  is  brief  and  sad ; 
but  long  enough  to  show  that  the  author  possesses 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  of  our  minor  poets  who 
have  their  names  to  make,  the  power  of  ccmdeiisa- 
tion  :— 

Thy  life 

Shall  he  to  her  life  like  the  sun  and  shade 

Lost  in  one  setting. 

That  is  one  brothers  threat ;  and  this  is  the  philoso- 
pher's reply : — 

Ay !  thou  sayest  well. 
Thou  sayest  well.     How  oft  a  random  shaft 
Striketh  King  Truth  hetwixt  the  armour  joints ! — 
One  life,  one  sun,  om  tettingfor  %t  befh, 

Oran  makes  light  of  the  body.     He  deems  heaTen 
no  place  for  it — 

Entering  heaven,  might  have  left  its  dost 
At  the  bright  folding  portals,  sandal  like. 

Mabel  sings  a  song.    It  reminds  the  reader  of 
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tenes  that  Alfred  Tennyson  might  have  written 
tenjears  ago. 

At  night,  when  ttan  shine  bright  and  dear, 
The  wft  winds  on  the  casement  flow. 
And  ronnd  the  chamber  mstle  low. 

Like  one  onseen,  whose  voice  we  hear. 
On  tiptoe  stealing  to  and  fro. 

At  night,  when  donds  are  dark  and  drear. 

They  moan  aboat  the  kttioe  sore. 

And  murmnr  sighs  for  evermore. 
That  fill  OS  with  a  chilly  fear 

Oft  glancing  at  the  well-barred  door. 

At  night,  in  midnight  or  in  gloom, 
Th^  wander  roand  the  drooping  thatch 
like  some  poor  exile,  thence  to  catch 

Fond  glimpses  of  the  wdl-known  room, 
And  sigh  beside  the  nnraised  latch. 

Mr.  Cassel's  yolume  is  occapied  chiefly  with 
short  poems.  They  all  evince  genios  saffident  to 
justify  their  preservation ;  bat  some  of  them  touch 
the  heart  meet  pleasantly.  It  will  depend  much 
upon  their  author — upon  his  engagements  and  his 
will— whether  his  name  shall  hereafter  be  added  to 
the  few  names  that  occupy  high  places  in  English 
poetiy.     Here  is  sorrow  over  the  grave : — 

The  night  is  dark  and  ever  more 
The  thid:  drops  patter  on  the  pane ; 
The  wind  u  weary  of  the  rain. 
And  roand  the  thatches  moaneth  sore. 
Daric  is  the  night,  and  cold  the  air ; 
And  all  the  trees  stand  stark  and  bare. 
With  leares  spread  dark  and  sere  below. 
Slow  rotting  on  the  phshy  clay, 
In  the  God's  acre  far  away, 
Where  she,  0  God !  hes  cold  below- 
Cold,  cold  below. 

And  many  a  bitter  day  and  night 
Hare  ponred  their  storm  npon  her  breast. 
And  diill*d  her  in  her  long,  bng  rest. 
With  foul  oorrnptions  icy  blight ; 
Earth's  dews  are  freezing  ronnd  the  heart 
Where  love  alone  so  hte  had  part ; 
And  ever  more  the  frost  and  snow 
Are  borrowing  downward  through  the  day, 
In  the  God's  acre  far  away. 
Where  she,  0  Godl  lies  cold  bdow — 
Cold,  cold  bdow. 

And  there  is  comfort  growing  as  the  grave  gets 
Gompttcty  and  covered  with  daisies  or  wild  gowans 
— for  we  have  omitted  some,  and  copied  only  the 
first  and  second,  and  the  last  verses: — 

Go^s  angd  P  Ah  I  dirindy  bright ! 
Bat  still  the  golden  grace  is  there— 
The  soft  brown  eyes — the  raven  hair — 
The  gentle  smile  of  calm  delight. 
That  conld  sneh  peace  and  joy  impart— 
The  veil  is  rent  from  off  my  heart, 
Afid  gaiiag  npwaid,  well  I  know 
Tin  rain  may  beat  npon  the  day 
In  the  God's  aore  fir  awqr; 
But  she  no  longer  lies  bdow, 
'Eoshronded  by  the  frost  and  snow — 
Odd,  odd  bdow. 

The  verses  remind  ns  of  Thomas  Hood:  and 
tee  are  other  poems  in  the  vohune  that  display  a 
sbular  power.    The  raven  is  one  of  them.    We 


quote  the  first  lines  ;  but  they  are  not  so  like  (o 
parts  of  the  Haunted  House  as  those  that  follow 
them. 

There  sat  a  raven  'mid  the  pines  so  dark. 
The  pines  so  silent  and  so  dark  at  mom, 
A  ragged  bird  with  feathers  roogh  and  torn. 
Whetting  his  f^timy  beak  npon  the  bark. 
And  croaking  herself  to  the  woods  forbrn. 


Blood-red  the  sky  and  misty  in  the  c 

Low  vapours  creeping  bleakly  o'er  the  hills— 

The  rain  will  soon  oome  flashing  on  the  riUs— 

No  sound  in  all  the  place  of  bird  or  beast, 

Save  that  hoarse  croak  that  all  the  woodlands  fills. 

A  slimy  pool  all  rank  with  rotting  weeds. 
Close  by  the  pines  there  at  the  highway-side ; 
No  lipple  on  its  green  and  stagnant  tide. 
Where  only  cold  and  still  the  horse-leech  breeds — 
Ugh  I  might  not  here  some  bloody  murder  hide  f 

The  volume  from  which  we  quote  will  be  wel- 
comed by  those  who  love  good  poetry;  cleared 
from  those  mysterious  unshapely  words,  dark  and 
dull  as  their  ideas,  in  which  many  modem  verse- 
makers  conceal  their  poverty  of  thought.  Its 
author  can  afford  to  write  good  plain  English ;  and 
the  plainer,  for  his  purpose,  so  much  better  words 
are ;  for  he  needs  not  to  startle  readers  with  new* 
coined  phrases  who  has  sterling  thoughts  to  give 
them.  We  copy  entirely  one  of  the  shorter  poems. 
It  carries  out  well  the  idea  conveyed  in  the  first 
line  to  the  close.  It  is  the  seven  ages  in  another 
form.  The  third  is  very  beautiful,  especially  the  three 
first  lines — and  the  result  of  the  effort — "  Failed** 
— it  is  common.  The  man  of  fifty  thinking  to 
turn  back  a|rain,  tugging  at  his  oar  on  the  stream 
that  never  feels  a  steady  upward  tide,  surprised 
that  lie  is  growing  old,  contrasts  well  with  "  Three 
score  years  and  ten"  saying, 

Wdoome  art  thon,  O  cool  and  firagrant  eve  I 

Even  so  be  it  to  the  poet — a  cool  and  fragrant 
eve ! 

Hy  little  bark  glides  steadily  along, 

Still  and  undiaken  as  a  summer  dream ; 

And  never  falls  the  oar  into  the  stream, 
Por  'tis  bnt  morning,  and  the  current  strong ; 

So  let  the  ripples  bear  me  as  they  will ; 
Sweet,  sweet  is  life,  and  every  sound  is  song; 

Sorrow  lies  sleeping,  and  joy  sends  me  sSll 

Swift  floating  down  the  River. 

Bright  shines  the  sun  athwart  the  linden-trees ; 

One  little  doud  done  steds  o'er  the  sky. 

As  o'er  the  widening  stream  below  steal  I, 
Fann'd  by  the  same  p^fiune-laden  breece ; 

Bird-music  answers  sweetly  through  the  air. 
The  unheard  warbling  of  heart  melodies ; 

Thus  go  I  dreaming,  free  from  faintest  care. 

Swift  floating  down  the  Biver. 

Pure  lie  the  broad-leaved  lilies  on  the  tide. 
With  glowing  petds  in  the  midst,  that  rest 
like  the  gold  shower  on  Danae's  lovdy  breast; 
And  the  tall  rushes  cluster  on  the  side. 

Ho !  sweet-tipped  hly,  thou  must  be  my  price- 
Thus  shall  I  pluek  thee  in  thy  beauty's  pride ! 
TaiTd !— all  too  steadily  my  shaDop  hies. 

Swift  floating  down  the  Biver, 
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The  stream  fiut  widens,  and  apon  the  shore 
Bise  bos^  hamlets  'mid  the  follen  woodsi 
Filling  their  shorn  and  broken  solitudes 

With  labour's  clamonr,  ever  more  and  more : 
No  more,  no  more,  in  dreams  of  love  all  day, 

Bich  set  in  mnsic  from  the  forests  hoar. 
Now  gaily' speeds  my  nntoss'd  bark  away 

Swift  floating  down  the  Eiver. 

Let  me  take  oar,  and  torn  mine  eager  prpw, 
Back  to  the  qniet  waveless  source  again. 
Where  no  harsh  sounds  break  on  the  dreamy  brain. 

And  winds  steal  softly  round  the  careless  brow, — 
Swift  as  a  dream  my  tiny  bark  hath  gone, 

And  stoatly  though  I  ply  the  oar,  yet  now 
My  weary  shallop  still  goes  sadly  on, 

Swift  floating  down  the  Biver. 

Ah !  never  more  for  me — ah  1  never  more 

Betum  those  blessed  morning  hours  again ; 

The  sun  beats  hotly  on  my  throbbing  brain, 
And  no  cool  shade  waves  friendly  from  the  shore : 

My  feeble  oar  dips  powerless  utterly. 
And  onward,  onward,  though  I  struggle  sore, 

Still  goes  my  bark  towards  the  surging  sea. 

Swift  floating  down  the  Biver. 

Welcome  art  thou,  0  cool  and  fragrant  eve ! 
Welcome  art  thou,  though  night  pursue  thee  fast ! 
With  thee  the  buroing  and  the  toil  roll  past. 
And  there  is  time  to  gaze  back  and  to  grieve. 
Hoarse  ocean- murmnrs  fall  upon  mine  ears. 
And  round  me  now  prophetic  billows  heave 
As  on  I  go  out-looking  though  salt  tears. 

Swift  floating  down  the  Biver, 
Swift  floating  to  the  Sea. 


Tha  Boyaiisfi  Daughter.      By  Edwabd  J.  Wood. 
London :  Thomas  Bosworth. 

"  Tbb  Royalist's  Daughter"  is  called  a  poem,  and, 
for  that  matter,  niigbt  be  produced  by  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  the  most  prosaic  member  of  the  present 
Cabinet — in  which,  notwithstanding,  Sir  Qeorge 
ComewaU  Lewis  has  a  seat.  In  lines  of  we  do 
not  know  how  many  feet — they  are  so  very  many 
— the  writer  bears  false  witness  against  the  Eng- 
lish language,  the  late  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  bL 
Ironsides.  The  Eoyalist's  daughter  dwelt  in  a 
large  house,  was  heiress  to  a  large  estate,  attended 
a  chapel  "  sacred  to  Mary  the  Blessed,"  was  her 
father's  housekeeper,  "jingling  her  keys  in  the 
corridors" — as  young  people  in  ber  situation  will 
do — loved  Edgar,  the  gravedigger's  son — and  such 
a  gravedigger,  too — 

A  man  of  ill  reputatioo,  and  full  of  notions  centripetal. 

Tbafs  one  line, just  as  it  stands;  but  what  are 
"  notions  centripetal,"  with  which  the  poor  grave- 
digger  was  filled,  instead  of  cheese  and  bread,  which 
he  should  have  had  instead  ? 

The  Royalist's  bouse  was  attacked  by  Oliver's 
myrmidons,  bent  on  'rapine,  ftc.  The  Royalist's 
daughter  ran  off  with  the  gravedigger's  son  to 
Erance — would  not  marry  him  after  all — made  him 
enter  the  army,  where  he  was  killed,  and  she  went 
to  a  convent,  where  she  died.  The  Royalist  was 
killed  in  the  defence  of  his  house.  As  for  the 
estate,  we  suspect  the  gravedigger  has  it ;  yet  it 


is  not  so  written.  It  was  a  grand  old  honse^  if 
one  may  believe  the  story  told  of  it.  Eveiy  good 
thing  is  gone  from  it  now,  including  the  "glisteniog 
peacocks" — and  they  died  for  want  of  com,  no 
doubt ;  "  and  the  rich  golden  sunbeams" — which 
seem  to  have  left  England  altogether  for  some 
weeks — gone  to  France,  abo,  we  suppose.  The 
author  is  a  manufacturer  of  words,  and  never  cu 
be  troubled  to  turn  a  line.  He  tells  the  Eoyaliit 
*'  it  is  to  late  to  energise  your  arms,  when  the  foe 
is  at  the  door ;"  and  this  is  true,  for  to  enetgise 
most  be  to  go  into  training.  The  maiden  has  tn 
**adorative  heart,"  **  tunned  over''  with  patience. 
Also  the  lark  «  sprinkles  out  soft  melodies ;"  heing 
no  longer  a  songster,  but  a  sprinkler.  And  here  is 
a  description  of  a  bouse : — 

Here  is  a  building  fantastic     The  outline  is  ng-ug  and 

dnmsy, 
Ghostly  and  weird,  shadowy,  tortuous,  mystic,  indefhiits. 
Here  is  an  army  of  gables,  of  peaki,  and  of  points,  snd  of 

turrets. 
Here  springs  the  arch  of  a  doorway,  where  twilight,  deep 

evei  lasting, 
Sits  mid  the  moss  and  the  herbage,  the  mOdew,  the  grui, 

and  the  ivy. 
Which,  like  a  drapery,  pendnbus,  dings  round  the  nde 

masonry. 
Here  creatures  dammy  and  loathsome,  breed  in  the  ilime 

and  the  darkness, 
Revd  and  fatten  in  earth-sweat,  cold,  dark,  and  pestiferou. 
Here  is  the  echoing  terrace;   meet  place  for  spectra* at 

midnight. 

People  should  not  speak  evil  of  spectres.  Thej 
do  not  know  what  they  may  see  !  Why  should 
spectres — immaterial  or  nothing — be  supposed  to 
revel  in  "earth-sweat ;"  but  we  mistake  the  matter 
— they  keep  tbe  terrace.  Our  poet  speaks  of 
"  Mary  the  Blessed,"  a  proper,  because  ascriplunl 
title,  and  then  he  calls  the  Saviour  "the  Hero  of 
Cavalry."  Is  not  that  too  familiar,  Mr.  Wood? 
We  think  so;  and  what  is  "unition?"  See  the 
following  lines : — 

Shifted  the  seasons  to  winter   and   pendant  the  ieides 

clustered 
Round  the  eaves  and  the  thatches :  sweetly  the  robin  sang  in 

the  hawthorns — 
Sang,  as  he  swayed  on  the  branches,  a  tale  of  his  fnthka 

family 
Who  fled  at  the  presage  of  tempests,  the  frosU  and  snowi  of 

December, 
To  the  fmitfol  lands  of  the  grapc^,  the  orange,  the  %  and  tbe 

olive : 
(Even  thus  fickle  is  friendship  among  the  soils  of  hnoanitj.) 
Shrilly  the  snipe  cried  in  marches,  the  sedgy  streams  sad 

the  ditches : 
In  the  sUUnest  of  evening  sounded  the  woodcock  and  field* 

fare: 
Drifted  the  snow  into  fortresses:   fell  on  the  oystslliBe 

dtadals 
Furtive,  occasional  sunbeams,  sweet  aa  woman's  smiles  io 

affliction ; 
Moaning,  like  spirits  in  trouble,  the  winds  career  on  the 

mourlands 
With  indefinite  purpose :  thns  tbe  Autocrat's  army  disbsnded, 
Shall  scatter  irregularly,  vanquished  and  spoiled  by  tbs  pover 
And  strenuous  force  of  the  holy  and  righteous  Uniiion 
The  holly  prolific  in  berries  told  of  oontinuoos  winter. 
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We  are  to  hajppy  to  find  that  the  poet  is  sound 
upon  the  Rassian  question,  and  that  for  Alliance 
thtf  phrase  "  unition"  is  the  hieroglyphic. 


JxH-Mmtd :  By  A  Poet  of  the  People.     London : 
E.  L.  Booth,  Jon. 

"Auti-Maud"  is  provoked  hy  "Maud,"  and  the  out- 
of-the-way  style  adopted  by  the  Laureate,  combined 
with  his  opinions  on  the  war-question,  are  both 
rendered  tether  the  subject  of  rough  sport,  by 
this  poet  of  the  people.  «  Maud"  rather  described 
the  war  as  an  eleyating  and  exhilirating  kind  of 
bosiiicss;  and  was  right  when  wars  are  waged  under 
ccrtaio  circumstances,  as  those  of  the  Jews  under 
the  Maccabees ;  but  in  order  to  the  extraction  of 
good  from  this  rough  discipline,  it  must  not  be 
undertaken  for  the  sake  of  anything  within  itself— 
the  glory,  honour,  gold,  or  land  it  brings,  or  may 
hring.  Being  a  neccessary  evil,  that  evil  which  it 
is  selected  to  remove  must  be  very  keen  and  visible. 
There  should  be  no  mistake  concerning  it.  "  Anti- 
Maod,"  thus  writes  respecting  what  we  had  done 
duiing  peaoe: — 

Undflr  the  shadow  of  peaoe  something  was  done  that  was 

good. 
We  tore  oak  a  bloody  page  from  the  book  of  our  ancient 

w  ""' 

We  strode  off  a  bitter  tax  from  the  poor  man's  scanty 

And  Jostice  bent  down  from  her  seat  to  gire  ear  to  the  poof 

aao'seaose. 
Under  the  shadow  of  peace,  thickly  began  to  arise 
*aaj  a  home  foT  the  working  poor,  many  a  school  and  a 

naiefa; 

I*ttk  it  may  be,  but  better  than  roasting  our  enemies 

™  Cqitain  Disn^s  patent,  or  sacking  the   town  of 

Kstch. 
yide  the  shadow  of  peace,  the  fetters  fell  from  the  slave, 
-M  dead  leaTes  fidl  from  a  teee  at  the  touch  of  an  autumn 

■torn; 
Ajnd  VB  ceased  to  maltreat,  as  a  worthless  fool  or  a  knave 
Ihe  ChristiaB  who  broke  with  the  church  on  a  point  of 

^w^ine  or  ibrm. 
By  the  tnnqnil  voices  of  Science  and  Art  millions  of  minds 

veietanght; 
By  the  wide-woiking  wheds  of  commerce  millions  of  mouths 

were  fed; 
^  it  ffl^  be,  but  better  than  boming  the  stores  we  had 

«d  aakiBg  a  bonfire  of  Bussian  wheat  which  was  meant 
to  make  fioglish  bread. 

"Anti-Maud,"  we  presume,  had  a  share  of  the 
specwlation  in  that  wheat  which  was  burned  on  the 
Seaof  Aaiff,  which,  we  understand,  the  Czar  kept 
'^  his  own  territory,  even  after  our  friend  had 
P^  an  instalment  upon  the  goods. 

AH  the  legislation  of  the  last  forty  years  cannot 
w  ascribed  justly  to  the  simple  fact  that  we  were 
H  peace — which  scarcely  was  true,  for  we  were 
■j  W  during  the  entire  period  in  some  quarter ; 
Wh^h  this  Kuasian  war  is  larger  than  one  with 
^^«Wi;  or  unksa  we  can  ascribe  the  repeal  of  the 


stamp  duty  on  newspapers  to  the  war. 
reasoning  is  bad,  and  the   poetry  is  very 
like  to  **  Maud." 


The 
stiff. 


FoetM  of  Ten  Tears,     By  Mbs.  D.  Oqilvie. 
London :  Thomas  Boswell. 

Unlike  some  of  the  poetry  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, the  poems  by  Mrs.  Ogilvie  occupy  a  very 
handsome  volume ;  and  they  are  free  from  that  affec- 
tation of  English  words,  used  by  some  modern 
people  to  supply  their  want  of  ideas  by  an  un- 
known tongue.  They  have  been  written  at  intervals 
during  ten  years,  and  apparently  during  sojourns  in 
far  distant  lands.  The  book  has  grown  in  Scot- 
land, in  India,  and  Italy,  if  we  may  trace  the  walks 
and  wanderings  of  the  authoress  by  her  pen.  The 
reader  may  not  approve  of  all  the  lady's  opinions  : 
that  is  a  matter  between  him  and  his  conscience ; 
but  he  will  understand  them.  He  may  not  some- 
times consider  the  ideas  or  language  poetical :  but 
they  are  always  clear  and  intelligible.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  ballad-looking  story  of  Bona 
and  Pierro  may  be  too  severe  upon  modem  ladies. 
We  think  that  it  errs  in  that  direction,  and  that 
many  of  them,  like  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  have  more  know- 
ledge than  is  absolutely  comprised  in  surface- 
bumishment ;  but  still,  that  is  a  matter  in  which  she 
should  be  well  informed : — 

There's  nothing  seemeth  what  it  is. 

Or  is  what  'tis  avowed ; 
The  poor  man  vieth  with  the  rich. 

The  mean  man  wilh  the  proud  ; 
The  linnet  by  the  prating  jay 

Is  out-voiced  in  the  crowds 

k 

And  where  the  best  are  hypocrites. 

The  wisest  borrowed  breath, 
Where  law  is  mere  chicanery 

And  statecraft  broken  faith-- 
What  wonder  woman  be  extreme 

And  fool  it  on  tiU  death  P 

Her  girlhood  wastes  in  labouring 

At  some  imperfect  shows, 
Her  mind  a  sarrace'bnmishment 

While  nought  ehe  really  knows. 
Her  heart  refined  away  to  threads 

As  thin  as  her  guaze  clothes  P 

Her  time  is  spent  in  stratagems 

To  catch  the  matron's  nog. 
Heedless  of  after  servitude. 

And  duties  it  doth  bring; 
Thus  wifehood  she  and  motherhood 

Makes  each  a  godless  thing. 

We  have  allowed  the  possibility  of  some  readers 
not  considering  the  lady's  ideas  poetical ;  for  we 
have  a  school  of  versifiers — oblivion  betide  them !  • 
— who  suppose  that  poetry  must  be  expressed  in 
the  most  cross-grained  words  that  can  be  invented, 
and  for  which,  if  they  would  only  take  out  a  patent, 
we  should  be  thankful.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
sympathy  with  this  possible  opinion,  for  it  is  a  very 
cheering  symptom  of  the  time  to  meet  with  so  much 
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readable  poetry — thoughts  to  be  remembered — as 
we  have  read  during  the  month ;  and  we  still  leave 
a  balance  on  hand. 

Of  the  volumes  we  have  noticed,  Mrs.  Ogilvie's 
will  be  the  favourite  in  drawing-rooms — not  that 
it  is  altogether  a  ladj's-book,  for  it  contains  good 
hard  politics  in  verse,  sometimes ;  but  they  are 
always  polished  by  sympathy  for  the  suffering ;  in 
every  sense  they  are  on  the  right  side,  and  they 
seem  always  to  spring  out  of  a  deep  and  fervent 
faith — the  best  heritage  and  stimulus  of  literature. 
In  1853,  the  continental  kings  grumbled  at  the 
exercise  of  our  practice  and  right  to  shelter  poli- 
tical exile ;  and  thus  writes  Mrs.  Ogiivic  on  that 
sul^ect : — 

I  bid  uoue  name  or  lineago  show, 

Bat,  like  the  Arab  of  the  sands, 

I  ti^e  as  guest  my  deadliest  foe, 

And  give  him  shelter  at  my  hands. 

Speak,  England,  that  the  coward  coorts 
mio  dared  suggest  to  thee  their  shame 
May  shrink  and  shudder  in  their  forts. 
While  patriots  justify  thy  name. 

While  exiles  bless  thy  saving  hold. 
Thy  sons  applaud  thy  dauntless  will, 
And  gathering  round  thy  banner's  fold 
Emit,  **  we  are  a  nation  still.** 

The  *•  Four  Winds"  are  very  pretty  verses ;  and 
thus  the  lady  speaks  to  the  south  wind,  her  favou- 
rite— everybody's  favourite  in  our  islands ;  for  it 
unravels  the  dabies  out  of  their  buds  among  the 
grass,  unfolds  the  cowslips,  colours  the  roses,  and 
sprinkles  all  our  hedges  thick  with  the  sweet  May 
snow : — 

Eoyally  rides  the  South  wind. 

Against  the  tide  rides  he, 

And  beateth  back  the  sullen  Tay 

That  hastens  out  to  sea. 

Go  back,  thou  purple  water. 
Back  to  thy  heathy  hill. 
Go,  lick  the  feet  of  dark  Ben  More, 
And  say.  His  Auster's  will. 

Brave  Auster,  ever  buoyant, 

I  bless  thy  hearty  tone, 

I  bless  thee  for  thy  wholesome  cheer 

And  bkst  of  pure  azone. 

There's  not  a  weary  creature 
That  labours  in  the  field. 
But  smileth  when  thy  foot  goes  by 
And  knows  his  langour  healed. 

There's  not  a  worn-eyed  woman 
That  stoopeth  o'er  her  seam. 
But  hails  thee  on  her  casement  sill 
As  fresh  as  morning's  beam. 

The  air  grows  sweet  behind  thee, 
The  flowers  look  up  and  bloom, 
The  blue  space  broadens  in  the  sky. 
The  sunlight  in  the  room. 

Bide  on,  thou  sfrong  winged  Auster, 
By  many  a  city's  towers. 
Go,  sweep  the  fever  from  their  streets. 
As  thou  hast  done  from  ours. 

*'LogieAbiond"is  a  ballad  in  the  old  Scotch  style 
that  we  would  gladly  copy,  because  it  is  so  "home- 
oer^'  like,  natural  and  true ;  but  what  will  our 


political  economical  readers  say  for  all  that  ve 
have  copied  already.  They  will  not  nind  ns,  be- 
cause we  can  keep  out  of  ^e  way ;  but,  Mt*^ 
day  for  our  pages.  Still,  we  may  venture  on  the 
beginning: — 

The  Almond  wave  is  drumlie, 

The  Almond  woods  are  sere, 
It  is  the  murkiest  gloaming  time 

Of  Scotland's  fitful  year. 
The  leaves  are  running  waters, 

The  bw- winged  swallows  Hag, 
By  Almond's  side  the  sodden  banb 

Are  slipping  from  the  crag. 

For  the  continuation  see  the  volume,  from  wbidi, 
however,  we  extract  the  closing  verses  couceniing 
a  well-remembered  day : — 

OUKB  or    WELUNGTOn's  fUKBRAL. 

I  fain  had  seen  that  army 

Of  veterans  by  the  bier. 
Each  haloed  with  his  own  renowa 

In  war's  dun  atmosphere. 
I  fain  had  seen  those  squadrons 

Of  youths  before  the  car. 
Towed  to  preserve  their  leader^s  fame, 

To  track  his  guiding  star. 

I  fain  had  heard  the  trumpets 

Peal  fiirewell  o*er  his  tomb. 
What  time  the  solemn  priest  reeaUod 

The  universal  doom. 
I  fain  had  seen  a  nation 

Stayd  weeping  by  that  grave 
Saying,  **  This  man  was  good  as  great. 

As  true  as  he  was  brave. 

"  Our  leader,  our  ensample ! 

Whom  have  we  left  like  the  P 
We  must  abuse  our  measurement 

And  shorten  our  degree. 
Our  mast  must  be  of  poplar. 

Our  bow  of  willow  frail. 
For  the  pine  is  withered  on  the  height, 

The  yew  tree  in  the  vale." 

Twas  thus  I  sat  and  pondered 

On  that  November  mom. 
Beyond  my  sight  those  armies. 

Mine  ear  that  trump  and  horn. 
I  only  saw  the  beeches, 

Nodding  their  naked  bonghs, 
I  only  saw  the  hoary  rime 

Whitening  the  mossy  knowes. 


But  the  living  trees  and  : 

Through  Jl  their  wintry 'fiTwt, 
Spake  better  cheer  than  pagoantriea 

For  him  whom  wo  had  loet. 
They  said,  *'  See,  God  reneweth. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  that  fall. 
Is  a  soul  that  helpeth  a  nation's  need 

Not  worthier  than  them  aU  P  " 

This  volume  is  the  largest — numiDg  over  300 
pages,  and  the  best  got  up  in  paper  and  typography 
of  those  we  have  noticed.  Scotland,  Itidy,  India 
—all  noble  fields  for  a  poetcaa — furnish  its  ma- 
terials; and  we  believe  that  very  few  readers  o! 
the  book  will  wander  over  from  its  Sobroan  on 
the  Sutlej  to  the  Dwina,  without  bcdng  better  foi 
the  company  they  have  kept. 
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THE   PEACE   CONFERENCES. 


PiXLUMSKT  met  upon  the  31st  Jfmuary.  The 
speech  from  the  Throne  was  less  pacific  than  many 
persons  expected.  The  Rentes  of  France  receded, 
lod  the  hopes  of  the  Swedes  advanced,  when  the 
document  readied  Paris  and  Stockholm.  The 
debate  that  followed  the  motion  was  animated; 
hot  not  marked  by  the  assertion  of  many  different 
principles.  Both  Hooses  of  Parliament  concurred 
in  the  necessity  of  persevering  in  the  preparations 
for  war  while  disenssing  the  preliminaries  of  peace, 
tnd  in  continning  hostilities  until  a  "  satisfactory 
peace  were  obtained.^  But  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence of  opink)n  was  expressed  on  one  point.  Mr« 
Boebnck  asserted  the  right  of  the  nation  to  some 
knowledge  of  the  terms  of  peace  before  they  were 
iirerocably  adopted  and  fixed.  The  Ministry  con- 
tended for  confidence  in  themselves  and  their 
wisdom  from  the  pablic,  after  various  exhibitions 
of  their  low  diplomatic  talent.  The  Opposition, 
lepresented  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  concurred  in 
this  state-oraft.  In  other  words,  if  the  Cabinet, 
through  Earl  Clarendon,  were  to  give  Gibraltar  or 
Hsha  as  the  price  of  peace,  and  the  Queen  were 
to  ratify  the  treaty,  the  nation  could  have  no 
alternative,  but  only  their  revenge  in  expelling  a 
Government  or  taking  off  a  head  or  heads.  A 
laige  value,  indeed,  must  be  placed  by  statesmen 
vpcm  their  own  trunks,  when  they  thus  pit  them 
against  our  property.  The  doctrine  is  perfectly 
Bound,  according  to  red-tape  and  routine.  It  is 
the  doctrine  of  precedent. 

The  eant  of  diplomacy  requires  more  correction 
than  any  oiher  vice  of  the  governing  families.  The 
peof^  pay  for  wars.  They  furnish  their  material 
in  every  sense.  They  are  therefore  entitled  to 
bow  the  reasons  for  tiieir  commencement,  and  the 
tens  of  their  discontinuance.  The  prerc^tive 
of  the  Crown  is  advanced  as  the  reason  for  the 
9Knej  of  ibis  dass  of  business.  The  people  do 
iMi  propose,  technically,  to  assail  other  nations. 
thtj  have  no  voice  in  the  matter.  The  Sovereign 
eoBDenees  or  stops  war.  The  Sovereign  is  the 
^  aothoni^  on  the  subject.      The  nation  is 


nothing.  The  population  are,  diplomatically,  serfs 
and  slaves.  Diplomatically,  we  are  ignoi^d  like 
as  many  Russians  or  horrid  negroes  of  Carolina. 
William  the  Bastard  was  no  more  his  own  master 
on  this  business  of  life  or  death  than  his  distant 
and  much  more  respectable  descendant.  Queen 
Yictoria.  This  old  rubbish  from  the  conquest  and 
the  curfew  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  encum- 
ber the  courts  of  the  State.  The  real  prerogatives 
or  privileges  of  the  Sovereign  are  in  no  manner  con- 
cerned in  its  being  swept  away.  The  power  of  the 
Queen's  Ministry  is  alone  in  danger.  The  whole 
affair  resolves  itself  into  the  plain  question — are 
the  Cabinet  placed  above  the  Parliament,  or  the 
Parliament  above  the  Cabinet  P 

We  quite  well  comprehend  all  that  can  be  said 
concerning  inconvenience  to  the  public  service  from 
the  publicity  that  would  be  given  to  negotiation  by 
any  other  system ;  and  we  admit  that  some  incon- 
venience would  be  incurred,  but  less  than  is 
hazarded  upon  the  present  plan.  One  or  two 
notorious  examples  will  explain  our  meaning.  A 
vote  of  the  Commons  was  almost  accidentally  given 
last  session  against  a  subordinate  clause  in  the 
treaty  with  France  concerning  the  new  Turkish 
loan.  Some  danger  of  a  misunderstanding  with 
our  allies  existed.  It  is  true  that  the  present  Em* 
peror  of  the  French  is  perfectly  acquainted  with 
all  our  eccentricities,  and  can  make  allowance  for 
their  existence ;  but  every  emperor  with  whom  we 
may  hereafter  be  in  alliimoe  may  not  have  all  the 
advantage  of  Napeleon*s  education  and  training. 
The  danger  would  have  been  avoided  entirely  by 
the  submission  of  the  treaty  to  Parliament  before 
its  oondusion,  and  the  public  service  could  not 
have  suffered  the  slightest  umbrage. 

The  Bulwer  and  Clayton  treaty  with  the  United 
States  concerning  Central  America  is  another  re- 
markable case.  The  two  diplomatists  endeavoured 
to  mystify  the  business.  The  American  believed 
that  he  had  cheated  the  Britisher ;  and  the  Briton 
was  convinced  that  he  had  done  the  Yankee.  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  knew  what  Mr.  Clayton  required 
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bnt  cbuckled  over  his  cleverness  in  evading  the 
want.  Mr.  Clayton  went  to  the  White  House 
with  joy  in  his  heart  because  he  believed  that  he 
had  procured  his  object  from  the  simple  European 
without  even  permitting  his  victim  to  guess  at 
what  he  wanted.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
Britisher  is  the  smarter  of  the  two  men,  and  that 
the  British  Cabinet's  reading  of  the  treaty  is  dearly 
correct ;  bnt  this  little  history  may  yet  lead  to  a 
great  war,  and  has  caused  very  bitter  feelings 
between  the  two  nations.  Would  it  not  have  been 
wiser  to  submit  the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  the  Par- 
liament of  Britain  and  the  Representatives  and 
Senate  of  the  States !  The  truth  would  then  have 
appeared.  The  purposes  of  the  British  and  the 
wants  of  the  United  States  Government  would 
have  been  known.  They  would  not  have  agreed 
in  their  views,  but  the  dbagreement  would  not 
have  been  accompanied  with  those  hostile  feelings 
that  now  exist.  The  two  cases  illustrate  our 
assertion  that  the  publicity  of  negotiations  would 
probably  prevent  diplomatists  from  overreaching 
the  persons  with  whom  they  transact  business,  but 
could  interfere  with  no  other  science  except  that  of 
cheating.  Exceptions  occur  to  all  rules.  Secret 
treaties  exist  between  nations.  The  time  for 
acting  upon  them  has  not  arrived;  and  they  are 
look^  up  for  use  in  some  following  year.  The 
Government  might  have  the  privilege  of  com- 
municating treaties  of  that  description  to  a  small 
oommittee  of  Parliament ;  selected  from  both  sides 
of  the  two  Houses,  and  not  connected  officially 
with  the  Ministry.  These  gentlemen  and  peers 
would  be  not  less  trustworthy  than  the  clerks  of 
the  Poreign-offioe,  through  whose  hands  all  docu- 
menta  of  this  nature  pass.  Cases  of  this  character 
are  very  rare ;  and  the  terms  of  peace,  when  war 
has  commenced,  are  uot  included  among  necessary 
reservations. 

The  secrecy  which  professional  diplomatists  con- 
aider  needful  to  their  craft  is  always  broken.  The 
pieliminariea  of  peace  are  already  known,  and  were 
published  in  nearly  all  European  newspapers  a 
month  before  the  plenipotentiaries  met  to  consider 
them.  The  meeting  seems  to  have  been  absolutely 
unnecessary.  The  Governments  of  the  Allies  could 
have  agreed  to  their  terms,  forwarded  the  specifi- 
oationa  of  peace  by  Count  Esterhazy,  or  any  other 
Austrian  messenger,  and  waited  the  reply.  The 
meetmg  at  Paris,  and  all  the  confabulation  that 
muBt  occur  there,  is  a  risk  .undertaken  by  our 
atatesmen  for  nothing,  except  the  desire  to  follow 
preoadent.  We  caU  it  a  risk,  because  the  cunning 
of  Haasia  will  be  employed,  and  its  gold  freely 
expended,  to  divide  the  AUies.  If  France  could 
be  detached  from  the  alliance,  wc  should  have  the 
war  to  ourselves ;  and  it  would  be  probably  con- 
ducted in  a  more  effective  but  less  expensive  style ; 
yet  it  is  not  a  property  to  be  coveted. 

EuBsia  will  not  accept  the  terms  of  these  pre- 
liminaries unless  already  exhausted,  without  the 
probability  of  avenging  them  at  an  early  date.  All 
the  elements  of  sound  policy  combine,  therefore, 


to  demand  the  further  exhaustion  of  that  empire, 
not  by  slaughtering  its  serfs,  but  by  mortgaging  its 
revenues  for  the  expense  incurred  in  the  war.  The 
terms  proposed  in  the  paper  submitted  by  Count 
Esterhacy  to  the  Czar  display  little  sagacity  from 
the  West. 

The  abolition  of  the  Eussian  protectorate  of 
Moldavia  and  Wailachia  is  not  of  the  slightest 
consequence,  until  we  know  what  next  is  meant 
for  the  fate  of  these  provinces.  The  Turks  abolished 
effectually  that  protectorate  in  1854,  and  it  could 
not  have  been  renewed  successfully  for  some  time. 
The  Allies  imposed  the  Austrian  protectorate  after 
that  deliverance,  and,  of  the  two,  it  is  the  worse. 
This  movement  of  the  Austrian  armies  enabled  the 
Russians  to  increase  their  forces  before  Sebastopol, 
as  Coronini  covered  the  Muscovites  and  crushed 
the  Wallachians  at  the  same  time.  The  result 
was  foreseen  by  every  intelligent  person  in  France 
or  England  unconnected  with  the  Governments^ 
and  thus  it  appeared  that  the  least  competent  men 
were  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
country. 

The  free  navigation  of  the  Danube  concerns 
Austria  and  the  Germans,  who,  while  the  Western 
Powers  fought,  talked  by  their  side;  much  more  than 
either  Britain  or  France.  The  exportation  iA 
Danubian  produce  to  the  western  markets  may  be 
promoted  slightly  by  this  measure,  but  the  proposed 
ship  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  the  Dobmdsdia 
would  effect  that  end  equally  well ;  and  the  canal 
will  be  made,  whatever  be  the  fate  of  this  pomt. 
The  allies  demand  a  slice  of  Bessarabia  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube  towards  the  Euxine,  to  secure 
the  free  navigation  of  the  river.  They  propose  to 
drive  back  the  Eussian  frontier  from  the  Duiube 
and  the  Pruth.  The  friends  of  the  Muscovite 
protest  against  the  infringement  of  their  empire; 
but  this  slice,  however  thin,  destroys  its  integrity ; 
and  when  the  ice  is  broken,  the  diplomatists  may 
as  well  bathe  in  the  Dniester.  The  slice,  indeed, 
is  not  so  very  thin,  for,  so  fiur  as  we  compre^nd 
its  magnitude,  it  exceeds  one-third  of  Bessarabia. 
The  new  frontier  will  apparently  be  an  imaginary 
line,  or  a  turnpike  road.  It  wHl  be  liable,  there- 
fore, to  perpetual  misunderstandings,  and  the 
frontier  provided  by  nature  should  be  adopted. 
Mountains  or  rivers  form  the  geographical  boun- 
daries of  nations,  marked  out  before  their  exibtence, 
aind  the  Dniester  should  be  made  the  new  frontier 
of  Eussia.  The  arrangement  would  prevent  the 
dismemberment  of  Bessarabia — one  of  those  more 
recent  acquisitions  of  Eussia  in  Europe  which  haa 
not  been  improved  by  the  connexion.  Unquestion- 
ably Eussia  would  not  willingly  withdraw  over  the 
Dniester.  It  is  not  willin^y  that  her  legions  will 
be  withdrawn  from  the  Danube  and  the  Pruth. 

The  new  territory  will  be  attached  to  the  Prin- 
cipalities ;  but  to  what  will  the  Principalities  be 
attached  P  The  Turkish  power  north  of  the  Danube 
has  been  long  nominal.  The  Sultan  is  the  feadal 
superior  of  Moldavia  and  Wailachia.  He  appoints 
or  confirms  the  election  of  their  chief  magistrates. 


IHl  BANtBB  IND  THB  nOKCIPALITIES* 
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Hd  reeeiTes  an   yearly  iribate  of  insignificant 
UQouit.     Ths  FrindiMdities  are  not,  therefore, 
Taluable  to  Tarkey,  but  have  been  hitherto  less 
a  scarce  of  strength  than  of  weakness.    They  have 
been  governed  by  a  co-partnery,  with  an  imperinm 
in  imperio  added  to  the  difficnlty.     Is  this  partner- 
ship to  be  renewed  with  Austria  as  the  '*  Co.*'  in 
the  business  ?     Count  Buol  is  in  Pans  to  arrange 
that  plan ;  and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  is  there,  and 
should  prevent  the  intended  crime.  Warming-pans 
in  borongh  politics,  as  in  family  livings,  are  very 
common ;  but  Austria  is  willing  to  give  the  ^enus 
a  new  developement,  by  protecting  Moldavia  and 
Tf  allachia  until  Knssia  be  able  to  renew  her  claims. 
A  Danubian  confederacy  is  the  natural  remedy 
for  the  present  evils.   Bessarabia  and  the  two  Prin- 
cipalities contain  seven  millions.     Servia  might  be 
added,  and  the  population  would  reach  ten ;  but 
the  land   could  support  thirty  or  forty  millions. 
This  new  State  might  continue  an  annual  tribute 
to  the  Porte,  after  the  manner  of  Egypt ;  or  it 
might  assume  the  debt  of  Turkey  created  in  this 
war.    Austria  and  Eussia  would  be  its  formidable 
enemies.    An  alliance  with  Turkey  would,  therefore, 
be  its  natural  policy.     Austria  might  have  fears 
for  Hungary  or  Transylvania ;  but  the  world  has 
not  guaranteed  yet  the  integrity  of  the  Austrian 
empire.    The  Danubian  provinces  would  form  a 
refuge  for  exiled  Hungarians  and  Poles,  and  the 
Eut)pean  conscience  would   sleep  more  soundly 
after  finding  a  home  for  them  on  the  European 
surface. 

The  equalisatbn  of  religious  communities  in  the 
Torkish  empire  opens  another  mode  of  settlement. 
Christians  and  Mahommedans  are  to  have  equal 
rights ;  therefore  the  maintenance  of  a  large  Chris- 
tian population  within  the  empire  may  be  desirable. 
The  Mussalmen  will  still  hold  the  greater  number 
of  places;  the  Christians  will  transact  the  larger 
amount  of  business.  The  Christians  will  form  the 
Commons,  and  the  disciples  of  Mahomet,  for  a 
tune,  the  Peers  of  the  Porte.  The  result  is  easily 
foreseen,  and  the  empire  of  the  East  will  again 
become  Christian. 

Moldavia  and  Wallachia  are  flat  countries,  rich 
in  com,  but  not  well  calculated  for  defensive 
operations.  They  are  not  strong  border-lands, 
although  a  prosperous  population  might  defend 
their  fields.  The  Greek  religion,  under  some  con- 
ditioD,  for  tbe  Eastern  Church  has  its  sects,  forms 
a  bond  of  union  with  Eussia,  which  can  only  be 
coonteracted  by  free  political  institutions.  The 
Saltan,  or  bis  advisers,  may  have  understood  that 
fact  when  they  offered  a  constitution  to  the  Prin- 
Gpalities.  The  offer  was  nullified  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  late  Czar.  Circumstances  now 
■Qpply  the  naeans  of  accomplishing  tbe  prqposal 
Eftade  seven  years  ago.  The  Boyards  of  Bessarabia 
icodQect  the  broken  promises  of  Eussia  to  them. 
%  emancipation  of  the  Moldavian  serfs  was 
eSeeted  at  Uie  dose  of  the  last  year.  The  forma- 
tioft  of  a  constitutional  government  on  the  left 
bnk  of  the  Danube  woidd  meet  Uw  obstacles, 


and  it  is  the  only  mode  of  rendering  thase  provinoet» 
either  in  alliance  to  or  direct  connexion  with  the 
Porte,  a  wall  to  Turkey. 

The  British  Government  are  said  to  have  em- 
employed  our  influence  to  insure  a  trial  to  that 
experiment.  The  Cabinet  deserve  credit  on  this 
subject,  both  for  fidelity  to  constitutional  principles 
and  for  political  sagacity.  Austria  opposes  the 
scheme — which,  if  adopted,  would  attract  many 
subjects  of  the  Empire  to  the  Principalities,  and 
set  an  example  to  the  oppressed  of  Vienna  not  lees 
dangerous  than  to  the  serfs  of  Eussia.  The  new 
Turkish  laws  would  secure  in  the  Principalities,  as 
in  other  provinces,  complete  religious  freedom. 
The  recent  concordat  with  Eome  endangers  such 
religious  liberty  as  existed  previously  among  the 
subjects  of  Austria.  The  contrast  woidd  altogether 
be  painful.  It  would  be  apparent  to  all  the  races 
of  the  Danube.  Therefore  all  the  inflnenoe  ci 
Austria  and  Eussia  will  be  employed  at  the  Parisian 
conferences  to  prevent  the  political  emancipation 
of  the  Principcdities,  supported,  we  fear,  by  the 
opinions  of  the  present  IVench  Government. 

The  neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea  will  be  bad  or 
good,  according  to  the  manner  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. The  mere  phrase  is  valueless,  for  the 
Euxine  could  be  neutralised  nominally,  not  only 
without  advantage,  but  with  absolute  disadvantage 
to  the  Turkish  Government.  The  scheme  involves, 
according  to  popular  rumour,  the  disarmament  of  the 
Eussian  ports  and  shores  within  the  Bosphorus ; 
but  there  is  a  major  and  a  minor  Bosphorus,  and 
the  question,  whether  in  this  case  the  major  includes 
the  minor  is  not  yet  resolved.  Is  Azov  part  of  the 
Euxine,  or  an  independent  sea  ?  When  we  bargain  . 
for  the  neutralisation  of  the  waters  of  Odessa  and 
Sebastopol,  are  those  of  Taganrc^  included  P  That 
is  the  question  in  different  and  plain  words.  If  the 
Sea  of  Azov  be  excluded  from  the  treaty,  the 
Eussians  may  build  a  thousand  ships  of  war,  light 
of  draught,  but  competent  for  a  summer  trip  to 
Constantinople,  and  harbour  them  in  that  estuary 
of  the  Don.  The  Azov  is  an  extension  of  the 
Don  5  and  is  connected  already,  we  believe,  to  the 
Volga,  and,  necessarily,  to  the  Caspian.  The  hnk 
might  be  easily  rendered  large  enough  to  admit 
armed  barges,  gunboats,  and  even  heavier  war- 
ships ;  and  the  hitter  could  be  built  in  any  comer 
of  the  Caspian,  or  on  the  Volga,  the  largest  river 
of  Europe — larger  even,  we  believe,  than  the 
Danube ;  and  transported,  when  required,  through 
the  Don  into  the  Azov,  and  thence  into  the  mare 
clausum,  and  onwards  to  the  Dardanelles. 
•  The  Dniester  runs  like  a  mill-race  in  some 
places,  and  until  they  are  "neutralised,"  like 
Niagara  by  a  ship  canal,  that  river  will  not  become 
formidable  for  naval  arsenals,  much  out  of  sight  of 
diplomatic  eyes.  The  Bug  and  the  Dnieper  pre- 
sent more  pressing  dangers.  Nioolaieff,  the  ship- 
building port  of  Eussia  for  the  Black  Sea,  is  on  the 
Bug.  Any  requisite  works  may  be  formed  upon 
these  rivers,  or  their  Liman,  where  Einbum  stands, 
now  in  possession  of  the  Allies.    The  Dnieper 
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supplies  exoellent  timber.  The  Don  has  iron. 
The  inter-navigation  may  be  completed  at  com- 
parati?ely  little  cost,  and  thus  the  neutralisation  of 
the  Euxine  may  become  a  mere  deception,  unless  it 
oomprises  the  Axoy,  and  the  navigabb  rirers  flow- 
ing into  the  Black  Sea ;  while,  even  if  they  were 
included,  a  Eussian  flotilla,  a  thousand  strongs 
might  be  built  in  the  Caspian,  or  the  Volga,  or  in 
the  other  navigable  rivers  of  southern  Eussia,  and 
brought  into  that  Black  Sea  upon  three  months 
notice. 

The  destruction  of  Sebastopol  and  its  artillery, 
ships,  and  stores,  has  been  a  terrible  blow  to 
Eussia.  The  pecuniaiy  loss  is  a  grand  embarrass- 
ment. The  revenues  of  the  empire  for  two  entire 
years  would  be  required  to  replace  Sebastopol,  its 
fleet,  guns,  and  material.  The  destruction  of  the 
forts  on  the  Circassian  coast  will  be  also  felt  for 
some  years,  even  if  the  Allies  were  prepared  to 
allow  their  replacement  with  no  farther  delays  than 
masoniy  imposes.  The  Eussian  fleet  in  the  Euxine 
cannot  be  formidable  for  some  years,  since  the 
ships  at  the  bottom  of  Sebastopol  harbour  are  not 
laid  up  in  ordinary,  but  in  very  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, and  are  never  likely  to  be  again  service- 
able ;  yet  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  number  of 
gunboats  that  the  Euissians  may  have  even  now 
prepared,  and  ready  to  descend  tiieir  rivers  when 
they  are  wanted.  The  two  last  campaigns  have 
wasted  the  military  and  naval  resources  of  Eussia 
more  rapidly  than  any  previous  invasion  of  the 
empire  accomplished;  yet,  who  that  remembers 
1811  and  1814  can  doubt  the  elasticity  of  the 
M  uscovites  in  any  effort  only  requiring  men  ?  This 
point  of  the  proposed  treaty  will  hamper  Eussia  in 
the  Euxine,  and  prevent  its  progress  for  some 
years ;  but  without  a  correct  definition  of  the  phrase 
"  neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea,"  we  cannot  con- 
aider  it  extremely  binding,  and  in  no  case  should  it 
be  regarded  as  decisive  of  the  future. 

The  Protectorate  of  the  Christians  of  Turkey 
will  be  transferred  by  the  new  treaty  from  Eussia  to 
the  great  European  Powers.  This  is  most  objec- 
tionable policy,  and  we  are  not  astonished  that 
Eussia  concedes  that  point.  Our  statesmen  need 
not  continually  urge  the  necessity  of  Turkish  inde- 
pendence and  integrity,  while  they  provide  for 
unlimited  interference  in  its  affairs.  The  majority 
of  the  Christians  in  Turkey  belong  to  the  Greek 
Church.  Individual  members  of  that  communion 
may  be  equitable  and  liberal  in  their  opinions,  but 
the  church,  as  a  collective  body,  has  been  ready  to 
persecute  upon  the  acquisition  of  power.  The 
deputation  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the 
Jews  found,  now  fifteen  years  since,  that  even  in 
Palestine  the  descendents  of  Judah  were  compelled 
to  seek  shelter  in  the  houses  of  Turks  from  the 
personal  violence  of  the  orthodox  Greeks — in  name, 
if  not  in  race.  The  persecutions  of  the  Eussian 
Church  are  notorious,  and  the  life  of  the  Jews  in 
the  northern  empire  has  long  been  one  of  insult 
and  suffering.  Even  in  that  toy  kingdom  of  Greece, 
established   by  the  European  Powers,  religious 


freedom  has  no  existence.  Not  long  ago,  Otho 
nearly  quarrelled  with  President  Pierce,  or  his 
antecedent,  upon  tbb  subject,  when  the  German 
King  of  Greece,  or  his  Government,  interfered  with 
a  harmless  misaonary,  who  wanted  to  teach  his 
opinions.  These  Greeks  understand  by  toleration 
their  exclusive  claim  to  be  considered  orthodox 
Christians.  They  enforce  the  claim  wherever  an 
opportunity  arises,  and  they  have  a  partundar 
detestation  to  the  Moslems. 

The  Greek  merchants  who  buy  or  sell  goods  and 
publish  pamphlets  in  this  country  are  not  equita- 
ble specimeus.    They  may  be  just  men,  but  they 
are  not  just  specimens.     They  have  learned  our 
opinions,  and  many  of  them  have  probably  adopted 
our  views ;  but  the  Christian  Greek  of  the  East  is 
often  no  better  than  the  Christian  Latin  of  tiie 
West,  who  presumes  to  pass  laws,  not  regarding 
actions  only,  but  respecting  opinions  and  thou^ts. 
The  natives  of  the  far  west  of  Southern  America, 
like  those  of  France,  are  reforming  that  practice, 
and  New  Granada  has  set  the  example  of  religious 
freedom  which  Mexico,  we  believe,  has  followed. 
The  Turks  secured  religious  equality  among  the 
Christians  of  their  empire  some  years  since.    Pro- 
testant congregations  were  established  in  nearly  all 
the  large  cities.  Protestant  schools  have  been  useful 
to  all  classes.    The  proceeding  was  hateful  to 
Eussia.     It  infringed  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
the  "Orthodox    Church."     The  Latin   Church, 
which  is  deemed  heterodox,  had  an  extension  of 
immunities  respecting  the  Holy  Places  allowed  to  its 
members.     In  these  causes  the  pretence  for  the 
present  war  originated.     It  has  been  attended  by 
great  results.  Christian  and  Moslem  now  occupy  the 
same  pkce  in  the  Ottoman  empire.      They  are 
equal  in  the  courts  of  law,  in  the  army,  in  the 
exchequer,  and  in  the  Council  of  State.    Eeoently 
the  evidence  of  a  Christian  was  not  received  against 
a  Moslem.     That  was  bad,  very  bad,  as  bad  as  the 
practice  of  the  United  States,  where  the  evideoce 
of  a  black  man,  bemg  a  slave,  is  not  accepted  against 
a  white  man,  being  worse  than  a  slave — namely,  a 
slave  owner.      The    distinction  is  abolished   in 
Turkey ;   will  war  also  be  requisite  to  remove  it 
from  the  Southern  States  ? 

Eeoently  Christians  were  not  allowed  to  enlist  in 
the  Turkish  army ;  and  the  reason  was  evident,  for 
the  conquerors  feared  the  conquered.  The  same 
course  is  pursued  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
blacks  form  no  part  of  the  militia  or  regular  mili- 
tary force  of  the  Union.  That  law  has  been 
abolished  in  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the  Chriatiaiis 
will  be  trained  to  arms  as  the  Moslems  hare  been, 
and,  like  them,  may  reach  the  highest  office  in 
the  camp  and  the  field.  This  arrangement  will 
greatly  increase  the  military  strength  of  the  Otto- 
man empire,  for  the  Hungarians  and  Poles  will 
eagerly  seek  service  in  the  armies  of  the  only  State 
that  endeavoured  seriously  to  protect  their  interests 
and  nationality. 

Unequal  taxation  is  another  badge  of  oppres- 
sion, and  the  Christians  of  Turkey  were  lighUy  but 
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Jit  vneqaaDjr  taxed.  This  eTil  has  Iikewi8e4)eea 
ranored,  and  all  parties  will  now  pay  the  same 
imoant  of  taxes  in  proportion  to  their  means.  The 
miterafMt  coiUrilmeni — a  term  that  originated  in 
HoDgaiy — ^is  now  to  be  obliterated  from  the  Tur- 
kish practice,  and  all  men,  without  distinction  on 
aoooont  of  religion,  will  paythe  same  taxes,  be  they 
brge  or  small 

Turkey  is  not  a  Parliamentary  country ;   and 
therefore  the  Sultan  may  be  considered  the  distri- 
butor of  patronage  and  the  fountain  of  legblation. 
The  Turkish  monarchy  is  arbitrary.     Its  theory  is 
more  arbitrary  than  that  of  any  European  power ; 
for  eren  In  Russia  the  enemies  of  an  Emperor  can 
ssBttsinate  him,    while  in  Turkey  the   bigoted 
Moslems,  who  haye  always  been  the  foes  of  reform- 
iog  Sultans,  are  afraid  to  kill  a  Sultan  unless  he 
has  a  nude  successor  capable  of  reigning;  and  more 
likdy  to   senre  their  purposes  than  the  ruling 
SoTereigiL.  Arbitrary  Goyemment  is  always  diluted, 
however,  by  a  Council  of  nobles.  The  ruler  requires 
assotanoe,  and  he  seeks  advice.   Even  his  luxurious 
habits  become  the  germs  of  constitutional  princi- 
ples—  far  gradually  advisers  become  directors, 
goremorBy  managers,  representatives.     Patriarchal 
Govermnenta  become  popular  by  slow  but  certain 
•taps.     The  Turkish  Government  is  practically 
raUier  HberaL    The  Council  of  State,  or  Divan,  is 
a  numerona  body,  and  until  the  late  Sultan  Mah- 
moud  ^ypeared  by  his  strong  will  and  his  wise 
reforms  to  stem  the  tide  that  rolled  so  strongly  in 
ipon  his  lather's  land  and  throne,  the  Divan  was 
fea%  the  governing  power  of  Turkey.     The  fate 
of  that  9m\m  has  engaged  four  European  nations 
m  a  terrible  war ;  yet,  except  for  Sultan  Mahmoud, 
the  fragmente  must  have  been  divided,  for  the  life 
would  not  have  repaid  a  struggle.    His  son,  the 
present  SoHaii,  is  an  amiable,  easy,  soft-hearted 
sort  of  person,  without  his  father's  courage  or  his 
inother's  energy.    The  Divan  again  govern ;  but 
Christians  are  to  be  eligible  for  seats  in  this  Coun- 
cil of  State— as  we  understand,  in  some  proportion 
to  their  relative  numbers  in  the  empire.    But  their 
eligibility  secures  their  influence;  for  they  are  likely 
to  be  more  active — and  they  can  scarcely  be  less 
honest — tiian  the  Turkish  politicians,   who   are 
frequently  the  worst  of  Turks;  while  the  present 
Saltan  is,  from  sereral  causes,  favourably  disposed 
to  the  Christian  population — ^who  are  an  influential 
cfass  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  still  more  numerous 
in  the  European  {wovinces  of  the  Empire. 

The  protectorate  of  the  European  Powers  is  thus 
i^nrioos  and  unnecessary.  More  than  half  of  the 
psople  in  European  Turkey  profess  some  form  of 
C^ristianify.  The  number  in  Asiatic  Turkey  is 
gnst^bnt  not  one-half.  The  Christians  should, 
fterefofre,  be  competent  for  their  own  protection, 
iad  the  mere  existence  of  the  protectorate  is  liable 
to  excite  jealousies.  Certainly,  it  will  aff'ord  a 
pntezt  for  Buasian  intervention  at  some  future 
difte.  The  Austrian  empire  will  probably  adopt 
Hneofite  fiews,  if  that  can  be  done  with  safety. 
Two  oC  the  pcotecton  may  step  in,  therefore,  when 


they  please,  and  enacting  the  part  of  the  lawyer, 
treat  Christian  and  Moslem  to  an  oyster-shell  each, 
while  they  devour  the  native.  The  Western  dip- 
lomatists, as  usual,  have  been  out-generalled  in  this 
matter  by  Count  BuoL* 

We  have  mentioned  four  purposes — ^the  emanci- 
pation of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  from  Russian 
iufluence ;  the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube,  and 
the  rectification  of  the  frontier ;  the  neutralisation 
of  the  Black  Sea ;  and  the  joint  protectorate  of  the 
Christians.  The  accomplished  facts, — ^namely,  the 
destruction  of  the  Muscovite  fleet  in  the  Euxine, 
of  southern  Sebastopol  and  its  stores,  the  erasure 
of  the  Russian  forts  from  the  Circassian  coasts,  the 
expulsion  of  the  BASsians  from  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  and  the  reduction  of  their  military 
resources,  are  all  useful  to  free  and  liberal  interests, 
as  means  to  the  end ;  but  they  haye  been  dearly 
purchased,  for  they  fall  short  of  the  end.  The 
conditions  of  peace,  with  the  exception  of  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Danube  and  the  curtailment  of 
the  Eussian  frontier,  are  likely  to  prove  ineffSsctual 
for  the  Allied  objects ;  but  a  flfth,  and  undefined 
clause  remains,  which  Earl  Clarendon  may  make  a 
Pandora's  box  for  Russian  ambition.  The  fifth 
point,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  interpreted 
quietly  to  the  satisfaction  of  Count  Nesselrode  by 
his  Austrian  visitor.  It  comprehends,  according  to 
the  statement,  provision  against  the  re-fortification 
of  the  Aland  idles  in  the  Baltic ;  but  the  Russian 
engineers  are  supposed  to  have  decided,  on  good 
reasons,  that  Bomarsund  should  not  be  rebuilt. 
They  dislike,  from  experience  of  their  inconvenience, 
all  insular  fortifications,  and  they  had  proposed  to 
substitute  works  at  Abo  for  those  upon  the  Aland 
isles. 

The  mysterious  fifth,  we  are  assured,  contains  no 
means  of  rectifying  the  Asiatic  frontiers,  and  no 
remuneration  to  the  Allies  for  the  expenses  in* 
ourred  by  them.  Bot'h  omissions  are  of  grave 
importance.  The  monetary  want  will  be  more  in- 
telligible than  the  Armenian  frontier  to  general 
readers.  War,  like  a  chancery  suit,  involves  outlay 
that  the  losing  party  rarely  pays.  Something 
resembling  the  bill  between  client  and  attorney 
remains  to  remind  the  victor  of  his  engagements. 
But  in  our  recent  wars  in  the  East,  the  Burmese 
and  the  Chinese  Emperors  were  presented  regularly 
with  their  little  bills  of  costs.  China  paid  in 
Hong  Eong,  in  commercial  privileges,  and  in  silver. 
Burmah  paid  in  Pegu.  When  Napoleon  I. 
was  overthrown  at  Waterloo,  France  was  charged 
sixty  millions  sterling  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
Allies.  When  Russia  defeated  the  Turks  in  the 
previous  wars  between  the  count^es»  the  Moslem 
was  compelled  to  pay  the  Muscovite.  Now  that 
the  tables  are  turned,  why  should  not  the  Muscovite 
pay  the  Moslem  ?  Why  should  Russia  not  meet 
the  loan  of  three  millions  required  by  Sardinia  P 

*  AU  the  Turkish  reforms  named  in  the  preceding  ptges, 
have  not  reodred  yet  the  sanction  of  the  Snltan;  bnt  they 
all  will  be  passed  before  the  proceedings  respecting  them  are 
dosed. 
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If  Britam  and  Tnmoe  be  noh,  and  therefore  oare- 
less  of  their  money,  Sardinia  and  Turkey  are  not 
wealthy,  and  should  have  ten  millions  sterling 
between  their  treasuries. 

We  disbelieve  the  presumed  wealth  of  France, 
and  are  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  this 
country.  The  Income-tax  teaches  us  here  the  pro- 
priety of  obtaining  all  reimbursements  that  can  be 
seized.  The  national  saving  would  not,  however, 
be  so  valuable  as  the  security  accruing  from  a  pay- 
ment of  fifty  millions  by  Russia.  Debt  is  a  bond 
for  peace,  and  an  annuid  tribute  of  three  millions 
per  annum  from  Eussia  to  money  lenders  would 
help  to  consume  the  resources  of  the  empire,  whidi 
will  be  emjdoyed  against  us  when  next  they  oc- 
cumulate  to  a  con^erable  amount.  Even  the 
minor  payments  due  to  Sardinia  and  Turkey  would 
poo^ne  the  next  war  by  probably  two  years.  A 
respite  is  always  worth  a  stinggle  around  a  council 
table. 

Some  parties  allege  that  Russia  would  not  buy 
peace.  The  statement  arises  from  ignorance  of  the 
North.  Elussian  statesmen  will  not  adopt  the  pre- 
liminaries ptopoeed  from  any  desire  to  oblige,  but 
from  weakness ;  and  they  either  negotiate  for  time, 
with  the  intention  of  continuing  hostilities,  or  they 
will  exeioise  "  their  borrovring  powers"  to  pay  the 
»OB0y  that  may  be  required  to  buy  a  treaty. 

The  Asiatic  frontier,  although  the  most  import- 
ant point  for  British  interests,  now  only  begins  to 
be  considered.  An  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the 
fallof  Ears  by  famine  will  yet  be  made.  The  com- 
Boa  rumours  eiroulated  on  the  subject  demand 
investigation.  The  names  of  persons  high  in  rank 
ace  disreputably  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
business.  Those  persons  who  are  thus  accused  and 
compromised  should  be  by  evidence  relieved  from 
the  charge  of  abandoning  Kars  to  soften  Muscovite 
pride,  and  thus,  as  they  say,  render  peace  possible. 
This  inquiry  will  aid  to  promote  in  this  country  a 
correct  geographical  knowledge  of  the  East,  of  which, 
apparently,  the  British  public  may  be  considered 
destitute. 

All  parties  who  have  passed  a  few  years  at  a 
tolerable  school,  know  that  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris  (viginate  in  the  Armenian  mountains,  and 
ienniBate  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  former  river 
drains  Western  Asia  from  its  source  to  the  Indian 
Ocean ;  and  on  the  west,  to  points  within  often  a 
oomparativdy  shcMrt  distance  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Indeed,  a  lew  years  since,  the  Euphrates  was  ex- 
pected to  sui^ly  the  shortest  route  to  India ;  and 
the*«peetation  will  yet,  in  all  probability,  prove 
correct.  At  a  more  recent  period,  a  scheme  was 
promulgated  for  a  railway  down  its  banks  towards 
India ;  and  if  the  line  be  ever  made,  it  must  pass 
along  the  great  river  for  a  long  distance.  Any  great 
Bower  occupying  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
stands  between  us  and  India,  to  our  detriment  and 
loss.  The  ports  of  the  Persian  gulf  are  only  a  few 
miles  distant  from  Bombay,  and  they  are  still  nearer 
to  Kurrachee  and  the  Indus.  We  need  not  add 
that  Russia^  in  command  of  the  Euphrates,  would 


occupy,  probably,  Syria,  and  all  the  ports  in  tiie 
Mediterranean  belonging  now  to  Turkey. 

The  river  of  Kars  is  in  reality  the  great  river 
of  Scripture,  or  one  of  its  branches,  near  its  source. 
The  onward  march  o(  Mouravieff  to  Eraeroum  has 
been  expected,  and  his  success  would  bring  him  still 
further  into  the  Euphratean  territoiy.  The  Turks 
marched  an  army  last  year  from  the  lower  banks 
of  the  river  to  Kars,  and  Russians  can  follow 
where  Turks  advance.  The  relations  of  Persia  to 
Russia  are  friendly  :  and  the  court  of  Teheran  is 
hostile  to  this  empire  and  to  the  Porte.  Between 
Persian  and  Turk  animosities  exist  from  similar 
causes  to  those  which  separate  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  churches.  The  Persians  have  a  peculiar 
Moslemism ;  and  they  would  protect  the  Oriental 
flank  of  Russia  and  provide  supplies. 

The  configuration  of  the  Russian  Empire  points 
out  this  route  to  conquest  in  the  south  as  that 
which  able  policy  would  adopt.  The  Caspian  and 
the  Volga  are  not  well  known  to  Eur(q>ean  politi- 
cians, but  they  supply  between  them  a  navigatioa 
from  north-west  to  south-east  of  more  than  1^500 
miles.  We  have  abready  noticed  the  water  oobi- 
municatiou  between  the  Don  and  the  Yolg%  and 
it  will  add  1,000  miles  in  length,  but  talong  the 
shores  of  the  Asov  in  their  circumference,  a  much 
larger  extent,  to  the  previous  measurement.  We 
believe  that  no  insuperable  difficulty  exists  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  Bug  and  the  Dnieper  in  Uie 
same  scheme.  A  small  outlay  would  enable  the 
Russian  Government  to  build  gunboats  in  the 
Baltic  for  operations  in  the  Caspian.  The  material 
and  men  of  Russia  can  be  combined  by  water 
without  a  day's  march,  except  to  the  point  ef 
shipment,  and  without  a  dosen  of  waggons,  except 
those  required  for  local  details,  up<m  the  Caspian, 
by  routes  that  our  vessels  cannot  reach.  The 
Caspian  is  therefore  the  natural  reservoir  ol 
Russia  for  a  war  against  the  South.  On  that 
great  inland  sea  we  have  neither  Consul  nor  ktL 
We  do  not  i^proach  its  shores  by  many  hundred 
miles  of  desert  land.  Persia,  which  holds  parts  of 
the  Caspian  coast,  is  evidently  devoted  to  Rnaaian 
interests.  No  other  Powers  are  conneeted  with 
that  sea  of  any  importance  in  a  contest  with  ths 
Giant  of  the  North.  The  scheme  has  no  over- 
ruling obstacle,  for  the  Caspian  is  not  less  a 
Russian  lake  than  the  Neva. 

The  preliminaries  of  peace,  if  drawn  l^  nsg&> 
tiation  into  a  solid  form,  will  actually  prop^  the 
Russian  armies  into  this  channel  Tfa^  Bal^  pre- 
sents a  desperate  field  of  enterprise ;  ffur  ainee  the 
treaty  of  Sweden  with  the  Weetem  Powers  covsd 
that  country — not  by  itself  a  very  soft  nut  for  say 
bear — the  Muscovites  cannot  expect  an  easy  pro- 
gress in  Europe,  west.  The  eastern  division  of 
Europe  is  apparently  dosed  by  this  new  treafy» 
and  will  at  all  times  present  more  diffioukiea  thtt 
the  Asiatic  line.  The  ambition  of  Russia  is  con- 
pressed  thus  into  a  comer ;  and  th^  the  aest 
accessible  to  Russians  and  the  most  Jndefensibklo 
us  in  the  world,  unless  those  parts  ol  the  woddin 
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wideh  wa  neither  have  nor  wish  to  possess  any 


A  powerful  arm j  collected  on  the  south-west 
ikores  of  the  Caspian,  assured  of  Persian  neu- 
tnlity  or  Fenian  suhsidies,  has  an  impregnable 
bisis  ol  some  *six  to  seven  thousand  miles  of 
sans],  kk^  and  river  navigation.  The  Bus- 
tiiB  papeia  assuie  us  that,  on  the  return  of 
peaee,  xaihrajs  will  be  added  to  the  water 
aooveytticea  o£  the  empire.  English  capital, 
thej  hope,  wifl  tuf^j  the  means.  United  States 
skill,  aisj  are  assured,  will  work  up  the  material 
One  of  tkeee  ndlways  will  touch  the  Ydga ;  but 
that  must  be  a  short  line,  for  rails  are  now  placed 
between  St.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow*  while  from 
the  old  metropolis  of  Muscovy  to  the  head  of  the 
aavigatioa  on  the  Volga,  the  distance  is  not  great. 
We  know,  however  the  superiority  of  rails  to  rivers 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers.  This 
raflway,  therefore,  will  cany  soldiers  close  upon 
the  Caqpiao.  Perhaps  it  may  ultimately  skirt  its 
kag  silent  and  sullen  waters. 

A  powerful  Russian  army,  disembarked  from  the 
Caspian  on  the  side  of  Km,  would  meet  a  rough 
mad  to  that  eity ;  but  the  way  is  not  long,  imd 
for  some  distanoe,  is  now  within  Russiui  territory. 
That  is  tiie  position  of  the  entire  route  at  present, 
bit,  for  a  eeason,  the  de  faeio  will  be  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  4e  jure^  and  peaee  will  probably  be 
refused  mtil  the  city  and  district  of  Kars  be  re- 
stored to  the  Turks. 

The  fiussims  eould  easily  improve  the  road. 
They  are  indefatigable  road-makers,  and  have  made 
wsjs  through  i^aees  where  human  beings  were 
never  expected  to  penettate  by  thousands.  They 
eookl  tluow  brave  and  disciplined  hordes  on  the 
Turks,  whom  they  could  not  hope  to  withstand. 
The  oourage  of  their  men — the  skill  of  their 
generals — the  ambition  of  their  nobles — and  the 
withnaiaiHn  of  their  priests,  are  all  recognised.  The 
hvneane,  as  of  old,  would  burst  upon  St.  Sophia 
from  the  East.  The  only  dangerous  persons  on 
the  flank,  or  on  the  rear,  are  the  Circassians,  who 
obviously  live  in  innocent  ignorance  of  diplomacy 
aid  the  world.  If  their  mountains  are  not  invade<^ 
they  wiU  allow  the  spoiler  to  pass  them  in  peace. 
Abundant  evidence  of  this  disposition  has  been 
albrded  by  them  during  the  present  war.  Ex- 
tremes meet;  and  they  appear  to  illustrate  the 
Btjing  by  copying  the  views  unjustly  ascribed  to  all 
the  Manehester  school,  and  avoiding  war,  until 
it  breaks  in  their  own  doors.  The  Georgian, 
laieritiaD,  and  Miugrelian  militia  would  occupy  the 
Tuka  of  Aaia  Minor  and  their  allies.  The  chief 
Biaaini  army  could  hurry  on  to  Constantinople,  or, 
hecptDg  by  the  Euphrates,  descend  on  Syria  and 
^  south.  A  regular  torrent  of  men  could  be 
aaialained,  and  even  before  Europe  were  armed 
for  the  fray«  the  work  would  be  nearly  accom- 
pWied. 

Tite  oppoeition  to  Russia  might  not,  however,  be 
Ivopemi.  It  might  not  even  comprehend  all  the 
States  that  are  now  confederated  for  that  purpose. 


Some  future  ruler  of  France  may  decide  upon 
allowing  Russia  to  seize  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  exchange  for  the  African.  Mis- 
understandings arise  between  neighbours,  and 
Prance  may  quarrel  with  Britain.  For  fifty  years 
a  nimierous  party  in  France  have  sighed  for  Egypt. 
Napoleon  I.  wisely  considered  it  the  key  to  tiie 
East.  It  is  at  present  the  <<  lifter,'*  but  the  key 
is  by  the  Holy  Land  or  the  neck  of  Arabia — ^for 
the  long  Red  Sea  is  a  boiling  and  torrid  nuisance 
by  the  way. 

We  might  then  be  compelled  to  fight  the  quar- 
rel out  alone,  or  with  such  aid  as  Arab  and  Turk 
could  afford.  The  fortification  of  Aden  years  ago 
was  an  apparent  accident ;  but  all  our  Eastern 
movements  have  been  apparently  accidental.  They 
have  been  defective  in  plan  and  strategy,  and  yet 
they  have  been  cohesive,  and  work  into  each  other 
like  the  profound  schemes  of  some  master-mind* 
This  peace  may  be  a  snare  for  us ;  but  ultimately 
the  enemy  will  continue  to  be  the  enemy  of  free 
principles  and  thought,  and  therefore  he  will  falL 
As  the  confirmed  foe  of  Puritan  and  Radical  prin- 
ciples which,  when  honestly  applied  and  intelligently 
understood,  run  in  parallel  lines — in  dose  partner- 
ship, in  faith  and  pditics — he  will  be  crushed  to 
the  dust.  That  fate  may  not  fall  on  the  people — 
a  brave  people,  as  gallant  serfs  as  ever  served 
austere  masters  ;  but  it  will  fall  upon  the  system 
— ^upon  the  northern  empire,  barbarous  in  thought^ 
and  civilized  only  in  evil — upon  that  empire  un- 
reformed. 

The  peace,  if  it  be  concluded,  is  a  truce-— of 
years  ^y^  or  ten.  Therefore,  we  should  insist  oa 
placing  the  Turkish  Contingent,  under  its  British 
officers  and  in  British  pay,  at  Kars,  sustaining  ita 
discipline  and  its  present  strength.  We  should 
keep  Aden»  not  by  a  garrison,  but  an  army  of  forty 
to  fifty  thousand  Sepoys,  who  would  be  an  ad- 
vanced-guard  towards  Egypt.  For  the  same  rea* 
sons,  we  should  establish  a  military  camp  in  tha 
Persian  Qulf,  or  (m  some  stations  near  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  combining  all  the  sanitary 
and  political  recommendations  that  can  be  obtained. 
A  sound  policy  would  lead  us  to  cultivate  tha 
friendship  of  the  Arabs — which  we  cannot  gain  by 
force,  though  we  may  easily  win  it  by  kindnese. 
The  occupation  of  Syria  by  a  friendly  power  is  one 
of  the  preventives  that  our  rulers  should  urge  upon 
Turkey.  The  time  may  have  come  when  the  Jews 
should  be  invited  to  occupy  their  old  home.  All 
the  political  and  social  privileges  secured  to  Chris* 
tians,  or  to  British  subjects,  would  be  extended  to 
the  Jews  in  Syria,  if  we  sought  the  measure.  We 
should  seek  i1^  and  its  adoption  would  work  a  nqpid 
change  in  that  land.  It  would  not  avert  the 
conung  struggle,  of  which  we  have  experienced, 
the  commencement,  but  it  would  supply  us  with 
interested  and  powerful  allies,  whose  interest  would 
lead  them  to  resist  the  aggresions  that  we  must 
stem,  or  find  our  rank  among  the  nations  reduced, 
and  the  empire  of  the  East  severed  from  our 
sceptre. 
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BifOKB  the  eloqaenoe  of  Mr.  Lewes's  first  rolame, 
ealm  m  it  apparently  is,  the  popular  idea  of  the 
great  poet  of  Germany  melts  away.  We  no  longer 
see  the  grand  old  man  in  his  self-reliant  age — "  his 
sublime  old  age/' as  Longfellow  has  beautifully 
said,  "  where  he  stands  like  Atlas,  as  Claudian  has 
painted  him  in  the  battle  of  the  Qiants,  holding 
the  world  aloft  upon  his  head,  the  ooean-streams 
bard  frozen  in  his  hoary  locks" — ^we  no  longer 
picture  him  "a  tower  of  strength/'  as  he  stands  in 
Ranch's  statue,  the  magnificent  proportions  of  his 
Arame,  still  so  striking,  symbolising  the  massive 
intellectual  power  of  the  man,  scarce  dimmed  or 
weakened  by  eighty  years  of  almost  incessant 
labour*  Mr.  Lewes  does  well  to  prefix  to  his 
second  yolume  that  coldly  beautiful  face  as  we  best 
know  it  —  as  it  was  when  the  shadows  had 
lengthened,  and  lay  thick  and  dark  upon  the  old 
man's  path — when  the  friends  of  his  youth.  Herder, 
Schiller,  and  Wieland,  had  one  by  one  fallen  from 
him  into  the  grave,  and  when  his  mother  and  his 
only  son  had  gone  too ;  for  so  vivid  is  his  picture 
of  the  wild  young  student,  throwing  his  super- 
abundant energy  with  reckless  profusion  into  a 
thousand  different  channels,  exercising,  wherever 
he  went,  that  peculiar  fascination  which  was  the 
oombined  result  of  his  genius,  his  versatility,  and 
his  extraordinary  person  J  beauty,  that  we  altogether 
lose  sight  of  the  cold  philosopher  as  we  are  wont 
to  see  him  in  the  *' classical  serenity"  of  his  after 
years,  unmoved  by  those  struggles  which  broke  the 
poor  hearts  that  clung  to  him,  and  calmly  secluded 
in  his  study,  buried  in  scientific  research,  or  singing 
his  poetical  loves  to  rest  with  the  music  of  his 
lyre,  when  the  whole  world  was  ringing  with  that 
fearful  tragedy  which  shook  the  thrones  of  Europe 
to  their  foundation,  and  all  but  splashed  him,  as  he 
sat,  with  its  torrent  of  blood  and  tears. 

Mr.  Lewes  does  not,  indeed,  recognise  the 
peculiar  need  of  preparing  us  thus  genUy  for  the 
transition,  nor  would  he  readily  understand  the 
disappointment  with  which  we  regard  sitek  an  old 
age  "as  the  fulfihnent  of  the  glorious  promise  of 
Goethe's  youth. 

He  looks  upon  the  poet's  life  as  a  beautiful 
whole,  feels  not  the  want  we  feel  therem,  and, 
fascinated  by  the  kingly  soul — ^which,  in  good 
truth,  did  mould  passion,  desire,  and  will  to  its 
own  purposes — he  sees  his  hero  struggling  with, 
and  vanquishing  his  heart,  when,  in  liality,  that 
heart  scarce  made  itself  heard  in  the  tumult  of  his 
being — ^never,  save  once,  and  that  for  an  instant, 
rose  against  him  rebelliously,  and  rarely,  save  in  a 
kind  of  mockery,  warmed  and  irradiated  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  genius. 

But  let  us  look  at  him  for  a  moment  as  his 
elegant  biographer  sets  him  before  us  in  his  paternal 


home,  and  in  that  "many-sided"  youth,  so  otiginal 
(and  we  may  thank  God  that  some  of  its  passages 
are  peculiar  to  himself),  and  yet  so  strangely 
tinged  by  every  passing  influence  that  chanced  to 
cross  him.  And  first,  for  those  who  love  to  trace 
the  parentage  of  genius,  let  us  glance  at  the  some- 
what severe  and  peremptory  husband,  and  tiw 
clever,  naive,  easy-going  wife,  the  details  of  whose 
domestic  life,  seen  in  the  reflected  lustre  of  their 
son's  genius,  are  so  interesting  and  significant : — 

Odethcf's  father  wm  a  cold,  stern,  fbnnal,  aomewhat  pedantie, 
bat  trnth-IoTing,  opright-minded  man.  He  hungered  foe 
knowledge,  and,  althoogh  in  general  of  a  laconic  tarn,  freely 
imparted  all  he  knew.  In  his  domestic  eirde,  his  word  was 
law.  Not  only  imperious,  hat,  in  some  reapeots,  ciqpricioQi, 
he  was  nevertheless  greatly  rejected,  if  little  loved,  by  wiCe^ 
children,  and  friends. 

8uch  is  the  portrait,  in  its  general  outlines,  of 
the  Frankfort  citizen,  whose  fine  frame,  erect  car- 
riage orderly  mind,  and  unmistakeable  oold-hearted- 
ness,  (albeit  his  biographer  does  persistently  call  it 
by  a  gentler  name)  descended  to  the  great  songster 
of  Germany.  It  is  not  a  loveable  picture,  and  Mr. 
Lewes  does  not  try  to  make  it  so ;  but  we  ooafrss 
that  that  of  his  mother,  on  which  more  pains  have 
been  bestowed,  scarcely  pleases  us  more.  Yeiy 
fascinating  at  a  first  glance  is  the  Frau  Aja,  "as  in 
spite  of  housewifely  horror,  she  laughs  so  giiiis^y 
at  the  mischievous  esci4[>adesof  her  little  son;  voy 
charming  the  glimpse  she  gives  us  of  herself  and 
the  children,  story  telling  on  winter  evenings : — 


**  Air,  Are,  earth,  and  water,  I  represented  under  the  I 
of  princesses,  she  says,  *<and  to  all  natural  phenoneaa  I 
gave  a  meaning,  in  which  I  almost  believed  more  ferreaHj 
than  my  little  hearers.  As  we  thooght  of  paths  which  led 
from  star  to  star,  and  that  we  should  one  day  inhabit  the 
stars,  and  thought  of  the  great  spirits  we  should  me^t  thers^ 
I  was  as  eager  for  the  hour  of  story-tdling  as  the  ddldien 
themselTes.  I  was  quite  curious  about  the  future  oome  of  ay 
own  improvisation,  and  any  invitation  which  intenupted 
these  evenings  was  disagreeable.  There  I  sat,  and  then 
Wolfgang  held  me  with  his  large  black  eyes ;  and  when  the 
fate  of  one  of  his  fkroarites  was  not  according  to  his  fraey, 
I  saw  the  angry  veins  swell  on  his  temples,  Isaw  himrapress 
his  tears.  He  often  burst  in  with,  *  bat  mother,  the  prin- 
cess won*t  many  the  nasty  tailor,  even  if  he  does  IdU  the 
giant.*  And  when  I  made  a  pause  for  the  nighty  promisiag 
to  continue  it  on  the  morrow,  I  was  certain  that  he  would  in 
the  meanwhile  think  it  out  for  himael^  and  so  he  often 
stimulated  my  imagination.  When  I  turned  the  stoiy 
according  to  his  phns,  and  told  him  that  he  had  £MDid  out 
the  denouement,  then  was  he  all  fire  and  flame,  aad  oaa 
could  see  his  little  heart  beating  underneath  his  dresa !  Uis 
grandmother,  who  made  a  great  pet  of  him,  was  the  oont- 
dant  of  all  his  ideas  as  to  how  the  story  would  turn  oni,  and 
as  she  repeated  these  to  me,  and  I  turned  the  stoiy  aeoovd- 
ing  to  these  hints,  there  was  a  little  diplomatic  aeevecy 
between  us  which  we  never  disclosed.  I  had  the  pleesara  eC 
continning  my  story  to  the  delight  and  astonishmeot  of  my 
hearers,  and  Wolfgang  saw  with  ^owbg  eyes  the  ftilfilmesrt 
of  his  own  conceptions,  and  listened  with  enthnaiteHe 
applause.*'  * 


*  The  life  and  Works  of  06ethe,  with  sketches  of  hit  Age  and  Contemporaries,  from  published  and  ub] 
sources.    By  Q.  H.  Lewes. 
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Tas,  W8  can  sabsoribe  heariily  to  the  admiration 
wUoh  this  qiiick,  joyoos,  and  imaginatiye  woman 
azflited  on  erery  side ;  we  can  readily  believe  that 
a  letter  from  bar,  with  her  shrewd  mother-wit,  her 
fbrdble  and  nmve  expressions,  and  her  insight  into 
diaiacter,  was  ''a  small  jnbilee  at  the  Weimar 
ooart;**  bnt  we  do  not  like  to  hear  that,  through 
Uk,  her  animal  spirits  were  undamped,  *'  her  girl- 
hood perpetoated,''  although  she  had  married  at 
seventeen  a  man  for  whom  she  had  no  love,  and 
one  after  another,  four  fair  children,  the  fruit  of 
that  marriage,  were  laid  in  their  early  graves. 
Here  was  enough,  surely,  to  have  awakened  her 
woman's  beart,  to  have  mellowed  her  exuberant 
sporits,  or  at  least  to  have  given  her  an  intuitive 
sympathy  for  the  sorrows  and  the  struggles  which 
Im  beneatb  the  surface  of  human  life.    But  was  it 
80  ?    We  shall  see.     "  Order  and  quiet,"  she  says, 
in  one  of  the  passages  which  Mr.  Lewes  has  ad« 
miringly  quoted,  "  are  my  principal  characteristics. 
Henoe  I  despatch  at  once  whatever  I  have  to  do, 
the  most  cUsagreeable  always  first,  and  I  gulp  down 
the  devil  without  looking  at  him.     When  all  has 
Tstumed  to  its  proper  state,  then  I  defy  any  one  to 
sorpass  me  in  good  humour."     Very  philosophical, 
we  say,  a  wise  and  comfortable  doctrine  to  practice 
in  this  restless,  fussy,  troublesome  world ;  and  so  we 
think  until  we  turn  the  page,      ''Her    sunny 
nature,"  Mr.  Lewes  there  writes,  ''shrank  from 
storaS.     She  stipulated  with  her  servants   that 
they  were  not  to  trouble  her  with  afflicting  news, 
except  upon  some  positive  necessity  for  the  com* 
mnaieation.     Li  1805,  when  her  son  was  danger- 
ously ill  at  Weimar,  no  one  ventured  to  speak  to 
her  on  the  subject.     Not  until  he  had  completely 
recovered  did  she  voluntarily  enter  on  it.     'I  knew 
it  all,'  she  remarked,  'but  said  nothing;  now  we 
can  talk  about  him  without  my  feeling  a  stab  every 
time  bis  name  is  mentioned.' "    There  have  been 
"  sunny  natures,"  as  sunny  as  that  of  the  poet's 
mother,  who  have  carried  their  sunshine  with  them 
into  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  instead  of  hold- 
ing aloof  from  pain  and  sorrow,  lest  it  sbould 
dood  their  brightness ;  and  there  are  many,  not 
perhaps  so  gifted  as  the  Fran  Aja,  whose  joyous- 
ness  would  have  been  effectually  dimmed  under 
sndi  drcomstanoes  by  the  mere  knowledge  of  that 
sniEering  wbich  she  dreaded  to  be  reminded  of, 
and  who,  if  forced  to  remain  inactive,  would  at 
least  have  fled  in  spirit  to  the  darkened  room  at 
Weimar.     But  she  was  not  of  such  women,  and  it 
is  from  no  lack  of  charity  that  we  put  another  in- 
terpretation than  Mr.  Lewes 's  upon  the  following 
paaeage  likewise.     "  I  never  bemoralize  any  one," 
ihe  lays,  "always  seek  out  the  good  that  is  in 
than,  and  leave  what  is  bad  to  Him  who  made  man- 
kind, and  knows  how  to  round  off  the  angles.     In 
this  way  I  make  myself  happy  and  comfortable." 
UDdoubtedly ;  and  they  are  important  words  inde- 
pendent of  their  worldly  wisdom,  for  in  them  lies 
the  moral,  the  secret,  not  only  of  her  own  life  but 
of  her  son's.    That  charity  never  blinded  her  to 
tie  mtffU$,  and  that  she  only  avoided  coming  in 


contact  with  them,  lest  she  should  herself  be  hurt 
thereby,  is  tolerably  plain ;  so  that,  while  we  admire 
the  talent  with  which  she  cultivated  her  little  son's 
inventive  capacity,  and  can  thoroughly  enjoy  her 
natveU  and  her  joyous  and  laughter-loving  temper- 
ament, we  must  venture  to  doubt  that  the  poet 
inherited  any  peculiar  "lovingness,"  or  "  excess  of 
sensibility,"  from  her.  Whether  he  really  pos- 
sessed such  characteristics  at  all,  save  in  the  eyes 
of  generous  worshippers,  is  another  point,  which 
perhaps  we  may  examine  hereafter.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  one  party,  and  the 
violent  abuse  of  the  other,  have  tended  to  doud 
and  conceal  the  real  proportions  of  the  man,  and 
to  make  the  just  estimate  of  his  character. a  point 
of  peculiar  difficulty. 

Of  his  precocity  as  a  child,  no  less  than  his  in- 
tellectual vigour  and  activity  as  a  student,  Lewes 
gives  us  a  vivid  idea.     Thus  his  dialogues  in  Latin 
and  German,  upon  subjects  sometimes  given,  some- 
times selected  by  himself,  were  written  as  early  as 
his  eighth  year ;  at  nine,  we  find  him  composing 
and  committing  to  paper  stories  and  lessons ;  and, 
at  twelve,  attempting  a  play.     French,  mathema- 
tics, music,  and  drawing,  were  amongst  the  studies 
carried  on  under  his  father's  superintendence ;  bftt 
his  proficiency  in  the  former  was  principally  gained 
during  the  occupation  of  Frankfort  by  the  French, 
from  1759  to  1761,  during  which  time  his  theatrical 
taste  was  probably  first  excited,  certainly  fostered, 
for  we  hear  of  nightly  visits  to  the  French  theatre, 
of  access  into  the  green-room,  and  of  the  irresistibld 
attraction  of  the  performance  drawing  him  there 
even  on  Sunday,  though  "with  the  profoundest 
sense  of  its  wickedness."     On  the  departure  of  the 
French    soldiery,    carrying  off  with    them  their 
theatre  and  caf^,  no  doubt  to  the  boy's  extreme 
regret,  he  appears  to  have  made  gigantic  strides  in 
ius  no  longer  interrupted  studies.     "He  added 
English  to  his  polyglot  store,  and  to  keep  up  his 
several  languages,  determined,  like  the  late  Duorow> 
'to  ride  six  horses  at  once.'"     The  various  per* 
sonages  of  the  romance  he  invented  for  this  purpose 
are  scattered  over  the  world,  and  correspond  with 
each  other  upon  their  studies  and  occupations  in 
Qerman,  Latin  with   Qreek  postscripts,  English, 
French,  Italian,  and  Jew-Q^an!     The  latter 
peculiar  dialect  led  him  to  study  the  Hebrew 
language,  but  he  never  attained  any  great  pro- 
ficiency in  it. 

It  was  in  his  17th  year,  in  the  October  of  1765, 
that  Goethe  was  first  launched  upon  the  world; 
for  his  experience  of  school  life  had  been  but  for 
the  few  months  when  his  father's  house  was  re- 
building. In  homely  home-made  attire,  and  with 
a  strong  provincial  accent,  he  arrived  in  Leipsic^ 
and  was  entered  as  a  Bavarian  student  of  juris- 
prudence by  the  rectorof  the  university.  "  Volatile 
be  was,  wild,  and  somewhat  rough,  both  in  appear- 
ance and  in  speech,"  but  with  a  spirit  hungering 
after  knowledge,  eager,  uneasy,  "struggling  to- 
wards the  light."  Accordingly  we  find  him  study- 
ing philosophy,  jurisprudence,  and  logic  under  the 
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LeqMie  pn^Bflson ;  nedieine  and  botany  with  the 
medical  students  he  chanced  to  dine  amongst,  and 
literature  and  the  fine  arts,  in  obedience  to  the 
native  bent  of  his  mind.  A  strange,  wild  time  he 
passed ;  horrifying  professors,  and  sometimes  eren 
students,  by  his  eccentricity;  turning  from  the 
salons  which  were  open  to  him  to  the  green-room  of 
the  theatre,  and  the  scarcely  creditable  companion- 
sh^  of  pennikes  literati,  only  less  wild  than  him- 
self;  earning  that  experience  which  was  the  basis 
of  his  two  dramatic  worics,  **  Erwin  and  Ehnire," 
and  **  Die  Mitschuldigen,"  (the  fellow  sinners),  and 
checked  at  last  but  by  serere  and  dangerous  ilbess, 
of  which  he  was  painfully  cured  after  a  year's  con- 
finement at  home. 

We  next  find  him  at  twenty  years  of  age  enter- 
ing the  gates  of  Strasburg,  remarkable  even  as  he 
trod  the  streets  for  his  beauty  of  form  and  face, 
and  yividly  impressed,  as  such  a  nature  alone  oould 
be,  by  the  grandeur  of  that  chef  di'oeuvre  of  art,  the 
cathedral  of  the  city.  Here  again  he  was  accident- 
ally thrown  amongst  the  students  of  medicine ;  and 
accordingly  the  study  of  anatomy,  chemistry,  elec- 
tricity, and  e?en  alchemy,  divided  his  leisure.  This 
eitraOTdinary  versatility  of  talent  and  variety  of 
p&rsuit,  is  the  more  remariu^ble,  when  we  remember 
that  Goethe  at  this  time  was  no  recluse,  no  book- 
wonn,  enthusiastically  as  he  was  devoted  to  Htera^ 
ture;  he  mixed  in  the  social  circles  of  Strasburg, 
joined  in  the  student-parties  at  the  public  gardens, 
and  added  to  his  acquirements  those  of  an  excellent 
fwordsmaa  and  rider.  His  worship  of  the  great 
pott  of  England,  and  his  passion  for  art,  both 
blazed  up  ai  this  time — ^the  latter  on  the  occasion 
of  Marie  Antoinette's  passage  through  Strasburg, 
when  the  tapestries  worked  after  the  cartoons  of 
Baphael,  which  adorned  the  rooms  prepared  for  her, 
excited  his  ardent  admiration.  But  what  must 
chieiy  interest  those  who  would  form  some  idea  of 
the  man's  moral  characteristics,  apart  from  the 
bewildering  halo  which  his  genius  has  shed  about 
him,  is  that  passion  for  the  pastor's  daughter, 
frederika^  which  we  venture  to  pronounce  the  most 
genuine  attac^ent  that  strange  heart  of  his — so 
imiHTcssionable  and  yet  so  obedient  to  controul — 
ever  knew.  There  is  some  evidence  of  this  in  the 
emotion  he  betrayed,  when,  in  dictating  that  episode 
of  his  life  in  the  autobiography,  the  cold  old  man 
paused  in  his  walk  about  the  study  of -Weimar, 
faltered  in  his  speech,  and  only  continued  the 
narrative  after  a  heavy  sigh,  and  in  a  voice  unlike 
his  own  full  and  assured  tones.  But  it  is  in  a 
eertain  passage  of  '*  Wilhelm  Meister,"  where  the 
vacillating  hero  has  been  induced  to  abandon  the 
woman  he  really  loved,  that  we  ^  read  between  the 
Hues"  the  reality  of  the  poet's  remorse  for  that 
dastardly  samfice  to  worldly  policy  which  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  confiding  country  girl.  Those  who 
can  read  it  aright  need  not  to  be  told  that  Goethe 
invariably,  and  by  his  own  confession,  gave  us  in 
his  works  fragments  of  his  life,  and  results  of  his 
inner  experience— the  internal  evidence  is  too  strong 
to  req[aire  any  sueh  confirmation.    None  but  he 


who  had  gained  snob  an  imweiiliy  vietoiy  eodd 
have  depicted  the  wild  and  sickening  straggle  vitk 
which  poor  Mariana  is  deserted,  the  tonnentiBg 
doubts  and  self-reproaches  which  follow  upon  it, 
and  above  all  the  flickermg  flashes  of  the  (M 
tenderness,  long  believed  to  be  dead  and  ooUL 

We  can  but  suppose  that  his  dread  of  maiiiage, 
as  the  shackle  whidi  would  impede  his  career,  fink 
urged  him  to  struggle  against  his  kyve,  sad  thai  the 
sight  of  the  simple  country  girl,  with  hapromeiil 
dress  and  aoceni^  thrown  into  strong  relief  by  tie 
fashionable  StraeWg  ladies,  strengthened  hk,  m 
his  biographer  has  intimated,  in  the  resobtioQ  of 
casting  her  off.    It  was  no  act  of  weakness.   No 
external  circumstances,  no  interference  of  relatfra^ 
or  peculiar  disparity  of  position,  forced  him  againit 
Ms  better  judgment  to  fling  aside  the  tove  he  kid 
laboured  to  win.    Of  his  own  free  wiM,  though  with 
an  avowed  struggle,  the  strong  man  stood  np, 
shook  ofT  the  tender  trammels  that  bound  him,  ud 
went   on   his    victorious  way.     Well  may  his 
biographer  say  that  this  man,  more  than  any  other, 
could  control  with  an  iron  will  the  emotions  of 
his  soul !  —or,  in  other  words,  that  his  reason  and 
his  intellect  overshadowed  with  a  gigantie  growth 
his  heart  and  its  affections !     Surely,  it  was  bo 
perfect  and  harmonious  nature  in  which,  grand  as 
was  the  outward  career,  this  monstrous  dispropor- 
tion was  palpable.     If  the  arrow  rankled  Igngm 
the  poet's  heart,  the  wound  in  the  woman's  met 
healed ;  for  we  are  told  she  had  more  than  one  op- 
portunity of  forming  a  desirable  alliance,  but  I^ 
mained  faithful  to  his  memory  to  the  last.    "The 
heart  that  has  once  loved  Gdethe,"  she  excWmed, 
**  can  belong  to  no  one  else."     Eight  years  after 
his  desertion,  we  flnd  him  presenting  himself  hefow 
her,  unheralded,  unannounced — (studying  haman 
nature  under  another  curious  aspect,  for  it  certainly 
was  a  severe  trial) — and  then  writing  a  descriptiatt 
of  her  touching  reception  of  him  to  the  lady  who  at 
that  time  reigned  over  his  affections !    We  forget 
that  other  letter  in  which  he  so  pathetically  d^ 
scribes  his  remorse  at  wounding  "to  its  very 
depths,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  tender  of 
hearts,"  and  only  feel  ghid  that  Fredeiika  escaped 
him. 

"  Three  forms,"  says  Lewes,  **  rise  up  from  ont 
the  many  influences  of  Strasburg,  into  distinct  and 
memorable  importance: — Frederika;  Herder;  the 
cathedral.  An  exquisite  woman,  a  noble  thinker, 
and  a  splendid  monument,  were  his  guides  into  the 
regions  of  Passion,  Poetry,  and  Art.**  I?  ^ 
commencement  of  this  friendship  for  Herder  there 
is  something  very  remarkable.  He  came  to  Stias- 
burg  to  be  treated  for  an  eye-disease,  and  during 
the  whole  winter,  in  which  the  cure  was  effected  hy 
means  of  an  operation,  Goethe  was  his  assiduous 
companion.  We  are  inclined  to  linger  over  thfi 
kindly  trait  in  the  young  poet,  and  to  resent,  m» 
not  a  little  to  marv^  at,  the  low  estimate  which 
Herder  places  upon  the  powers  of  his  attentife 
visitor;  for  with  strange  blindness  he  writes  to  his 
bride^**  Gdethe  is  really  a  good  fellow,  <»Jy  «»»*• 
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wiiak  liglii  nd  fiparrov-Hke,  for  idiich  I  ineesaantl j 
reproaoh  him.*'  Bj  and  bje  we  stumble  upon  an 
oqilioAtioiL  Goethe's  plans  and  opinions  were 
canfnlly  veiled  from  Henler.  Snbjects  on  which 
thejr  most  have  clashed  or  he  revealed  himself, 
were  sedulously  a?(Hded — tA4  angles  were  rounded 
^,80  that,  bjoonoealing  his  real  self,  he  drew  very 
near  the  uBSUspioioiis  invalid,  dissecting  his  real 
views  iod  charaeter  without  exciting  his  alarm,  and, 
ia  foot,  Bade  him  kU  sktdjf  for  that  winter !  So 
much  we  leam  from  hb  own  lips,  and  having  learnt 
it,  most  of  U8  would  prefer  the  hard,  sarcastic, 
earneit  Herder,  to  the  ''amiable  and  infinitely 
toknnt  youth,"  who  sat  by  him  so  patiently,  ex- 
eresmg  his  sleepless  self-control,  through  those 
vkter  nontlvi. 

When  Goethe  fled  from  Fr«derika  and  Stras- 
bug,  it  was  to  his  paternal  home  in  Frankfort,  to 
lose  the  remorseful  sense  of  his  cruelty  in  the 
aideat  pursuit  of  that  which  he  soon  recognised 
to  be  hk  (^ef  aim  and  end  in  life — literature,  its 
^Mj  and  composition.  Fragments  of  varied 
fonn,  lyrics,  and  critical  articles  flowed  hom  his 
pen ;  and  that  romantic  and  powerful  production, 
"Goti  vim  Berlinohingen,"  which  defied  all  the 
bown  mlcB  of  eriticiBm,  and  raised  a  storm  of 
Admiration,  ast^Hiishment,  and  abuse,  owes  its  birth 
to  this  unsettled  and  somewhat  extravagant  epoch 
in  his  venial  career.  The  eccentricities  of  the 
young  Doctor,  for  to  that  dignity  he  had  aspired 
HI  Strashurg;  were  hx  from  pleasing  to  his  precise 
and  fomal  fatber,  who  must  have  looked  vnth 
ttmaiderable  astonishment  on  his  wild  and  desultory 
i^e.  Biding  and  exercising  at  the  sword  by  day, 
bating  and  swimming  far  into  the  night,  and 
tluowing  oif  a  hundred  unfinished  productions,  all 
tinged  with  the  eoEtravagance  of  the  period,  well 
known  as  the  "  Sturm  und  Drang"— we  can  easily 
beheve  that  there  would  be  ample  grounds  fc»:  the 
umefy  of  the.  sober  Frankfort  citizen. 

ha  the  sweet  image  of  poor  forsaken  Frederika 
viiaes  into  moumfol  prominence  when  we  review 
tb  cceer  of  the  poet-student  at  Strasburg,  so  does 
tke  memory  of  Charlotte  and  her  magnanimous 
ioTer  stamp  with  peculiar  significance  that  portion 
of  liis  life  which,  at  his  father's  desire,  was  passed 
^  Weidar,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  prosecu- 
^  his  legal  studies.  But  excepting  for  the 
itrong  though  fleeting  influence  which  this  romantic 
^(^■ode  exttreised  upon  his  literary  career,  as  mani- 
^Mied  in  the  composition  of  the  ''Sorrows  of 
Weittier,"  it  has  little  interest  for  those  who 
*o«U  ^uh^,  as  te  as  may  be,  the  inner  record 
^  his  life.  His  love  for  the  noble  Kestner's  be- 
^^otM  was  essentially  ''  an  imaginative  passion,** 
m  wbieh  tiie  poet  was  more  implicated  than  the 
^■B ;  md  as  he  fled  in  delidous  melancholy,  in- 
**Jpng  in  a  luxury  of  self-compassion,  from 
wcidv  and  its  eharms — as  he  hung  Gbariotte's 
Pctne  by  his  bedside,  and  implored  permission  to 
■^tfcepuidiaser  of  her  weddii^-ring— we  can  trace 
"^  ef  the  restless  yearning  and  stifled  remorse, 
^  lUok  lie  lo^ktA  back  upon  the  desolate  little 


parsonage  at  Lesenheinu  Belf-reproaoh  there  night 
well  have  been  subsequently,  and  we  would 
advise  those  who  share  in  his  biographer's  generous 
admiration  of  him  to  forget,  or,  if  possible,  to  turn 
over  unread,  this  page  in  their  hero's  story — for 
there  is  something  very  painful  in  its  record. 

As  Mr.  Lewes,  in  exposing  Bettina's  romancing 
propensity,  remarks,  that  quite  another  verdict 
would  be  pronounced  upon  it,  did  not  her  sex,  and 
we  may  add  the  memory  of  her  youth,  her 
beauty,  and  her  eccentricity,  shield  the  pretty 
delinquent,  so  we  may  fairly  say  that  had  a  name- 
less, struggling  writer,  violated  the  sanctity  of 
friendship  as  did  Goethe  in  the  composition  of 
"  Werther,"  and  not  only  traded  in  the  holy  secrets 
of  the  man  and  woman  who  loved  him,  but  so 
grossly  distorted  while  revealing  them,  as  to  fix 
the  public  eye  in  surprise  and  reprehension  upon 
the  Uttle  circle  which  had  sheltered  him — had  any, 
we  repeat,  but  the  successful  author  of  ''  Gets,'* 
the  creator  of  •' Wilhelm,"  «« Faust,"  and 
**  Iphegenia,"  thus  demeaned  himself,  the  verdict 
of  his  contemporaries,  no  less  than  that  of  pos- 
terity, had  blasted  his  name  for  ever.  But  let  us 
pass  hastily,  and  without  more  words,  over  this 
stain  upon  the  great  man's  life.  The  whole  epoch 
to  which  it  belongs  is  morbid ;  the  fantastic  pas- 
sion, nourished  by  his  bram  rather  than  hb  heart ; 
the  unhealthy  melancholy,  on  which  he  looked  back 
in  after  years  vrith  such  supreme  contempt ;  all 
were  unnat\iral,  inflated,  diseased,  and  we  may 
surely  believe  that  in  a  healthier  state  of  mind,  the 
sense  of  rectitude,  if  not  of  delicacy  and  tendemess, 
would  have  forbidden  him  thus  to  misuse  his 
glorious  powers,  and  to  belie  his  better  nature. 

But  in  dismissing  this  subject,  we  had  well-nigh 
overlooked  the  testimony  to  the  almost  unexampled 
popularity  of "  Werther,"  which  Mr.  Lewes  gives  us, 
and  which  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted.  "  Perhaps 
there  never  was  a  fiction,"  he  says,  "which  so 
startled  and  enraptured  the  world.  Men  of  all 
kinds  and  classes  were  moved  by  it.  It  was  the 
companion  of  Napoleon  when  in  Egypt ;  it  pene- 
trated into  China.  To  convey  in  a  sentence  its 
wondrous  popularity,  we  may  state  that  in  Ger- 
many it  became  a  people's  book,  hawked  about  the 
streets,  printed  on  miserable  paper,  like  an  ancient 
ballad ;  and  in  the  Chinese  empire,  Charbtte  and 
Werther  were  modelled  in  porcelain !" 

We  next  find  Goethe  the  literary  lion  of  his 
native  city,  sought  and  admired  by  tSX  the  notabili- 
ties of  the  day,  and  standing  out  in  strong  contrast 
with  most  of  them.  Klopstock,  Lavater,  Base- 
dow, Jacobi,  and  the  Stolbergs,  eagerly  cultivated 
his  acquaintance,  and  he  seems  to  have  exercised 
over  one  and  all  of  them  that  strange  fascination 
which  was  one  of  his  peculiar,  and  certainly  most 
misused  gifts.  Heine,  the  author  of  "ArdingheUo," 
thus  describes  him  at  this  period  : — "  Goethe  was 
with  us,  a  beautiful  youth  of  five  and  twenty,  who 
is  all  genius  and  strength  from  head  to  foot,  his 
heart  full  of  feelmg,  hu  soul  full  of  fire  and  eagle- 
winged;  I  know  no  man  in  the  whole  history  of 
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literature  who  at  saoh  an  age  can  be  compared  to 
him  in  folneas  and  completeness  of  genius."  Evi- 
dence ia  not  wanting  of  the  power  of  this  fascina- 
tion upon  the  fair  sex;  bat  we  feeHittle  compassion 
for  the  two  willing  victims  of  this  period,  Anna 
Sjbilla  Munch,  and  Liii,  the  pretty  coquettish 
daughter  of  a  rich  Frankfort  banker.  The  latter 
made  a  strong  impression  on  him,  and  provoked, 
tormented,  and  crossed  him  into  something  like 
constancy :  but  no  sooner  was  his  love  accepted, 
and  the  objections  of  parents  to  their  mairiage 
withdrawn,  than  we  hear  of  his  starting  on  a  tour 
through  Switzerland  with  the  two  Counts  Stolberg, 
''as  an  experiment  to  try  whether  he  would  re- 
nounce her !"  He  returned,  wavering,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, but  resolved  in  his  heart  to  give  up,  or 
rather  to  escape  from,  that  tie  of  which  his  instinct- 
tive  dread  was  so  strong;  and  accordingly  the 
passage  of  Elarl  August  and  his  bride  through 
Frankfort  on  their  way  to  Weimar,  and  the  re- 
newal of  a  friendly  invitation  from  the  Prince,  gave 
Goethe  the  opportunity  of  efPectually  and  for  ever 
rupturing  the  bond  which  was  akeady  unloosed. 
LOi's  name  swelled  the  list  of  his  forsaken  loves, 
and  the  quiet  city  of  Weimar  gained  a  glory  which 
shall  never  pass  away,  as  long  as  the  footsteps  of 
genius  are  held  sacred  by  the  sons  of  men.  But 
ere  we  turn  to  the  record  of  the  poet's  resi- 
dence there,  and  of  that  brilliant  circle  which  his 
genius  attracted  around  him,  let  us  glance  at  the 
last  products  of  that  mental  activity*  which  was 
indeed  ''unhasting,  unresting,  as  a  star  of 
Heaven,"  through  the  eighty-two  years  of  his  life. 
In  obedience  to  a  playful  command  laid  upon  him  by 
his  Anna,  "  Clavigo,*'  the  dramatised  adaptation  of 
an  old  Spanish  story,  was  thrown  off  in  less  than  a 
week,  during  this  last  residence  in  Frankfort; 
"Stella,"  the  opera  of  "Von  ViUa  BeUa,"  scenes  for 
"Faust,"  passages  for  Lavater's  physiognomy,  and 
many  small  poems,  filled  \m  portfolio.  But  amongst 
these  trifles  Liy  two  masterly  sketches,  destined  so 
to  lie,  unmatured,  for  ever,  but  bearing,  even  in 
that  state,  unmistakeable  evidence  to  his  power. 
Of  one,  the  "  Prometheus,"  Lewes  says — "  It  lies 
there  among  his  works,  a  fragment,  like  the  torso 
of  the  Theseus,  enough  to  prove  the  greatness  of 
the  artist,  if  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  spectator. 
Grand  in  conception;  simple  in  style,  luminous  with 
great  thought,  it  would  have  been  an  exemplar  of 
tiieadaptation  of  an  antique  symbol  to  modem  mean- 
ings, not  the  idle  imitations  of  a  bye-gone  creed." 
The  other  idea  which  he  projected,  but  which  re- 
mained a  mere  poetic  conception,  though  one  of 
peculiar  beauty,  was  that  of  an  epic,  founded  on 
the  well  known  legend  of  the  wandering  Jew. 

It  is  in  book  the  fourth  of  his  delightful  work 
that  Mr.  Lewes  sets  us  down  in  that  queer  little 
city  in  the  valley  of  the  Bm,  of  which  he  gives  so 
graphic  a  picture.  Likening  it  to  a  country  village 
bordering  a  park,  rather  than  a  courtly  capital,  he 
goes  on  to  say — "  The  stone-coloured,  light-brown, 
and  apple-green  houses  have  high,  peaked,  slanting 
roofs,  but  no  quaint  gables,  no  caprices  of  archi* 


tectural  fancy,  none  of  the  minglingof  varied  series 
which  elsewhere  charm  the  traveller.  •  •  .  .  We 
find  the  dominant*  charactenstio  of  the  pkoe  to  be 
no  magnificent  church,  no  picturesque  and  ancient 
buildings,  no  visible  image  of  the  middle  ages,  but 
the  sweet  serenity  of  a  lovely  park."  In  this  park 
stood  the  garden-house  which  was  the  poef  s 
favourite  rendence,  and  the  bark  hut  he  erected 
for  some  birthday  f§te  of  the  Duchess,  which  be- 
came as  great  a  favourite  with  the  homelj  and 
simple-minded  Duke.  In  this  park,  which  was 
mainly  his  own  creation,  was  he  accosted  bj  the 
fresh,  bright-eyed  girl,  whom  he  at  last  chose  to 
take  to  ^at  heart  which  had  held  so  many  fair 
visions  before,  and  in  whose  subsequent  oaxeer 
poor  Frederibi  was  so  fully  avenged.  Bnt  1^ 
wooded  park^  with  its  sunny  slopes  and  flickering 
shadows,  the  Belvedere  gardens,  and  the  quiet 
streets  of  the  demure  little  city  itself,  with  the 
protecting  chain  which  shut  out  ungodly  pedestzians 
during  the  Sabbath  service — all  seem  strangelj  out 
of  tune  with  the  wild  group  to  which  liCr.  Lewes 
introduces  us.  There  is  the  Dowager  Dnoheas 
Amalia,  laughter-loving  and  unceremonious,  living 
in  student  fashion  at  Belvedere,  singing  stodent 
songs,  riding  in  a  hay  cart,  and,  when  overtaken 
by  a  storm,  slipping  on  Wieland's  great  coat! 
Gochhausen,  her  humpbacked  maid — ^a  malioioiia, 
"sprightly  little  demon"  —  and  Einsiedel,  ber 
chmberlaln,  poet,  musician,  and  actor,  are  fiigvres 
no  less  strange ;  and  to  them  we  must  add  Gocona 
Schroter,  the  beautiful  Court  singer,  Luisc!,  the 
reigning  Duchess,  "a  grand  creature,"  who»  with 
Wiehmd,  the  Duke's  ez-tutor,  are  the  only  oahn 
figures  in  the  group,  and  lastly.  Earl  August 
himself,  dashing  across  country  in  manifest  danger 
of  his  neck,  drinking,  flirting,  or  wandering  abwit 
with  his  dogs!  And  Goethe P  Skating^  ewim* 
ming,  love-making — ^now  flying  over  the  ice,  "  now 
loosening  his  long  hair,  and,  with  locks  flowing 
over  his  shoulders,  whirling  round  in  mad  Baecdiaiite 
waltz — ^now  startling  Weimar  by  endeavouiiig^  as 
Wiehmd  says, '  to  brutalize  the  bestial  nature,'  and 
finally,  standing  in  the  market-place  with  the  Duke 
by  the  hour  together,  smacking  huge  sledge  whips 
for  a  wager  I"  Well  may  Mr.  Lewes  head  tlus 
fourth  book  with  the  significant  title  of  "  Genlalisdi 
Period  in  Weimar,"  and  forewarn  us  in  his  ind^ 
of  "  skating,  devilries,  and  dissipation."  QoioUy, 
however,  the  first  wildness  eva^rates,  the  key  is 
softened,  the  poet  even  expostulates  with  ti^ 
Prince,  and  raised  amidst  a  storm  of  disqiproha^cai 
from  the  aristocratic  Weimarians  to  the  digni^  d 
privy  councillor,  tones  down  into  the  pradei^ 
plain-speaking  adviser  of  Karl  August.  Very 
quickly,  too,  from  out  the  love  a&iri  which  per^ 
plezed  his  path,  arises  one  which  "lei^  fkam 
lambent  flame  into  eager  and  passionate  fire.  It 
was  no  transient  flash,  but  a  fire  which  burnt  foi 
ten  years,"  and  the  subject  thereof,  the  Bazones^ 
Yon  Stein,  a  pretty,  coquettish,  accomplished,  and 
worldly  woman,  was  the  mother  of  seven  ehildren  I 
Such  as  she  was,  "  a  woman  of  rank  and  e^gancci 
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of  coltiirB  and  experience — a  woman  who»  instead 
of  abandoning  herself  to  the  charm  of  his  affection, 
knew  how,  without  descending  from  her  pedestal, 
to  keep  the  flame  alire'' — Goethe  loved  her  faith- 
follj  and  well ;  but  apart  from  onr  prejudice  against 
mch  a  connexion,  blameless  as  it  may  actually  have 
been,  she  does  not  win  our  love  or  esteem.  She 
appears  to  have  distrusted  and  teazed  him,  to  have 
been  little  warmed  by  his  genius,  little  grateful  for 
bis  devotion;  and  on  his  connexion  and  subsequent 
marriage  with  Christiane  Yulpius,  to  have  shown 
such  a  lack  of  generosity  and  truth,  that  we  are 
oompelled  to  doubt  whether  she  ever  truly  loved 
bim. 

"Amusement  went  hand  in  band  with  business,'* 
says  Lewes,  of  that  period  of  sanity  which  followed 
the  first  wild  Weimarian  days,  when  "infinite  genius 
swallowed  infinite  sausages,  drank  infinitely,  loved 
mfinitely ;"  and  the  favourite  amusement^  as  those 
familiar  with  '*Wilhelm"  will  divine,  was  private 
theatricals.  The  frequent  rehearsals  of  drama, 
opera,  and  balkt  filled  the  leisure  hours  agreeably, 
and  the  whole  Court,  composed  of  such  strange 
ingredients^  formed  a  strolling  company,  wandering 
from  palace  to  palace,  or  occasionally  to  the  forest 
stage,  traces  of  which  are  still  visible  at  Ettersburg. 
With  a  waggon  and  sumpter  asses,  they  would 
start  at  break  of  day  in  the  wildest  spirits — **  on 
throng  solitudes,  the  grand  old  trees  of  which 
were  wont  only  to  see  the  soaring  hawk  poised 
above  their  tops,  or  the  wild-eyed  deer  bounding 
past  the  tint  of  the  charcoal  burner.  On  they 
went — youth,  beauty,  gladness,  and  hope — a  goodly 
tram.  Eke  that  wluch  animated  the  forest  of  Ar- 
dennes, when,  'under  tLe  shade  of  melancholy 
boughs,'  the  pensive  Duke  and  his  followers,  forgot 
awhile  their  cares." 

But  a  new  epoch  was  dawning  in  the  poet's 
career.    "  He  was  now  entering  his  thirtieth  year, 
and  life  emeiged  from  the  visionary  mists  through 
vbich  hitherto  it  had  been  seen ;  the  solemn  ear- 
nestness of  manhood  took  the  place  of  the  vanishing 
tbou^itleasneas  of  youth,  and  gave  a  more  com- 
uanding    unity  to    his    existence.      His  grand 
dramatic  poem  of  ''Iphegenia  Auf  Tauris,"  Mr. 
I«wes's  criticism  on  which  is  so  interesting  and  so 
<ielieately  correct,  is,  as  he  says,  an  index  of  this 
crystalimMff  process  of  his  mind,  in  which  the  tur- 
boleot  passions  of  his  youth  sank  into  stillness. 
It  was  m  this  stage  of  his  life  that  the  poet  and 
Prince  (the  former  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  noble 
^  bis  friend  and  master)  started  incog.,  with  the 
^^iktest  of  travelling  trunks,   on  one    of   those 
i^ttaatie  tours  which  were   the  delight  of  the 
^B^ionable  romantics  of  that  day.     Doubtless  the 
meeting  between  the  son  and  his  parents  at  Erank- 
bt,  of  whidi  we  hear,  was  a  proud  and  happy  era 
it  tbeb  Hvee,  and  we  can  readily  imagine  the 
"sotberly  and  housewifely  pride,"  of  the  still  joy- 
^  Fnu  Aja,  on  the  reception  of  such  distinguished 
prts.    The  characteristic  interview  with  poor 
haderika,  and  the  narrative  of  it  QoeUie  forwarded 
^  W  who  had  never  loved  him  half  as  truly,  have 


aLready  been  mentioned.  He  paid  Lili  a  visit  too, 
and  "  found  the  lovely  Marmoset  (so  he  called  her) 
with  a  baby  of  seven  weeks  old  in  her  arms,  and  her 
mother  standing  by." 

After  four  months  travel,  the  two  returned  to 
Weimar,  and  the  poet,  considerably  cooled  in  his 
passion  for  the  Frau  von  Stein  (did  this  result  from 
his  glimpse  of  the  lost  Erederika?)  commenced 
that  eager  study  of  science,  which  was  the  darling 
of  his  old  age.  "  Tasso"  was  planned,  in  prose !  at 
this  time,  "  Wilhelm"  and  "  Egmonl^'  in  progress, 
numberless  smaller  works  thrown  ofi^  and  the  poor 
young  Duke,  whose  crystallUaiion  had  not  advanced 
so  satisfactorily  as  that  of  his  friend,  eight  years 
his  senior,  was  heartily  scolded  from  time  to  time, 
for  his  still  boyish  escapades. 

His  next  journey,  in  which  the  deep  yearning  of 
a  whole  lifetime  was  satisfied,  he  made  alone,  and 
under  an  assumed  name.  But  if  his  longmg  for 
the  sunny  skies  of  the  south  was  indeed  so  strong, 
how  unaccountable  is  it  that  with  Italian  voices 
around  him,  and  the  breath  of  the  sweet  south  upon 
his  cheek,  he  should  have  been  as  coldly  unmoved 
as  if  the  veritable  Her  MoUer,  bent  upon  some 
mercantile  speculation,  and  not  the  impassioned 
"  Eennst  du  das  Land,"  had  stood  amongst  the 
mountains  and  vineyards,  and  trod  the  stately, 
gem-strewn  cities  of  Italy.  His  feelings  may  have 
been  "too  deep  for  utterance;"  and  yet,  what  could 
be  deeper,  truer,  than  those  passionate  yearnings 
which  did  find  a  voice,  and  such  a  voice,  in  the 
songs  of  the  home-sick  Mignon  P  The  coldness  of 
his  "Itaiiane  Bische"  is  sufficientiy explained.  Com 
piled  in  the  decline  of  his  powers,  from  the  hasty 
letters  penned  years  before,  it  could  not  be  other 
than  it  was;  but  how  explain  that  no  glorious 
memories  of  the  past,  whose  trophies  lay  around 
him,  awoke  the  poet's  enthusiasm  as  he  trod  "  the 
land  of  history,  literature,  painting,  and  music  P" 
That  he  had  not  outlived  the  passions  of  his  youth 
and  their  selfish  indulgence  is  evident,  since  we 
hear  of  his  making  love  to  a  fair  young  Mibnese, 
and  only  withdrawing  his  assiduous  attentions  when 
the  poor  girl  rose  from  a  severe  illness  which  fol- 
lowed upon  a  quarrel  with  her  betrothed  (not  so 
magnanimous  as  Eestner),  and  again  met  him,  freed, 
whether  willing  or  no,  firom  her  engagement. 

His  return  to  Weimar  after  this  expedition  seems 
to  have  been  very  melancholy.  His  old  acquaint- 
ances, moving  in  their  narrow  circle,  were  to  a 
certain  extent  distasteful  to  him,  fresh  from  a  jiew 
worid,  far  more  consonant  with  his  nature,  and 
teeming  with  new  ideas,  new  experiences.  They 
grumbled  at  the  change  perceptible  in  him,  qnes* 
tioned  the  fruits  of  his  literary  labour,  and  pre- 
ferred the  early  version  of  "  Egmont"  and  the  prose 
of  « Tasso"  to  the  copies,  remodelled  with  such 
taste  and«care,  under  the  genial  influences  of  Italy. 
Nor  could  he  turn  to  the  Prau  von  Stein  for  sym- 
pathy in  his  depression.  The  love  of  old  days,  whidi 
had  long  decliued,  was  no  more ;  he  came  back  dis- 
enchanted ;  and  the  lady,  instead  of  yielding  grace- 
fully to  the  necessity  (she  was  now  forty-five !) 
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orerwhelmed  bim  with  reproaches,  and  by  her 
fretfol  impatience  hastened  that  which  she  dreaded. 
Resolred  to  dedicate  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
art  and  science,  he  resigned  the  most  onerons  of 
his  public  duties,  the  Presidency  of  the  War  De- 
partment, and  of  the  Chamber;  and  was  alike 
strengthened  in  this  resolution,  and  urged  to 
greater  productire  actirity,  by  that  friendship  for 
Schiller  which  owes  its  birth  to  this  eventful  year 
of  his  history,  and  only  ceased  with  Schiller's  life 
to  stimulate  and  strengthen  him. 

It  was  one  bright  day  in  that  autumn  that 
Christiane  stood  beneath  the  park  trees,  waiting  to 
hand  the  poet  a  petition  on  behalf  of  her  brother, 
young  Vulpius,  for  whom  she  desired  to  secure  the* 
great  man's  influence,  and  thus  took  the  first  step 
which  led  to  their  connexion,  and  subsequent 
marriage.  The  poet  gazed  upon  "her  golden- 
brown  locks,  laughing  eyes,  ruddy  cheeks,  kiss- 
provoking  lips,  and  gracefully  rounded  figure,"  and, 
as  we  may  suppose,  gave  an  encouraging  answer  to 
her  timid*  petition.  When  he  came  to  know  her 
he  was  quickly  fascinated  by  a  nature  which  was 
much  akin  to  that  of  his  joyous  mother,  and  her 
na4ve  simplicity,  uncurbed  by  the  artificial  restraints 
of  society,  completed  the  conquest.  Forced  to 
seek  her  own  support  by  making  artificial  flowers, 
owing  to  the  viciousness  of  her  father,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  she  was  a  woman  of  education  or 
worldly  experience;  but  Goethe's  heart  had  not 
often  inclined  to  such,  and  there  is  ample  evidence 
to  prove  that  a  quick  apprehension  and  natural 
shrewdness  enabled  her  to  sympathise  with  his 
tastes.  When  in  the  Christmas  of  the  following 
year  she  became  the  mother  of  his  only  son,  he  took 
her  with  her  mother  and  sister  into  his  house,  and 
some  years  afterwards,  gratefully  acknowledging 
the  happiness  he  owed  her,  he  made  her  his  wife. 
Pew  even  of  his  ardent  admirers  acknowledge  the 
nobleness  of  this  act ;  and  yet  it  certainly  was  one 
of  peculiar  generosity.  The  disparity  of  tlieir 
social  position,  her  own  perfect  content,  and  above 
all  the  vociferous  opposition  of  the  little  Weimar 
circle  sure  to  be  excited,  would  have  formed  an 
all-sufficient  argument  against  the  marriage  to 
one  of  a  weaker  and  less  generous  nature.  Neither 
was  there  any  admixture  of  self-mterest  in  his  mo- 
th es ;  she  loved  too  well,  and  was  too  indifferent 
to  her  position,  to  dream  of  leaving  him;  and  more- 
over that  fatal  tendency  to  intemperance  which  she 
inherited  from  her  father,  had  gradually  shown 
itself,  and  douded  with  wretchedness,  little  dreamt 
of  by  the  world,  the  poet's  once  happy  fireside. 
Under  such  circumstances  he  would  have  been 
defended,  even  applauded  by  many,  had  he  cast  off 
the  mother  of  his  child;  and  it  needed  rare  strength 
and  generosity  to  enable  him  to  take  her  to  his 
bosom  as  a  wife.  It  was  on  the  19th  of  October, 
1806,  when  she  had  been  his  affectionate  companion 
for  eighteen  years,  that  he  espoused  her ;  and  ten 
years  afterwa^  he  mourned  her  loss  with  exqui- 
site pathos.  Por  her  were  written  the  "  Roman 
El6£^"  of  which  it  is  said  that,  had  he  penned 


nothing  else,  he  would  stand  prominent  aaaongst 
G^erman  poets ;  and  by  her  side  was  oompoeed  tb 
"Metamorphoses  of  Plants." 

The  latter  beautiful  little  treatise  leads  ns  to 
ghmce  at  the  poet  in  yet  another  aspect,  on  wlud 
Mr.  Lewes  has  bestowed  infinite  pains,  and  which, 
in  its  very  nature,  bespeaks  him  "many-sided" 
indeed.  The  poet  as  a  man  of  science!  Tbe words 
are  eloquent  with  meaning,  and  when  we  find  that  is 
more  than  one  branch  of  natural  science,  csttaiolf 
in  botany  and  anatomy,  he  was  far  in  adyance  d 
the  scientific  men  of  his  age,  we  are  lost  in  wonder 
at  the  variety  of  his  gifts,  and  the  abnost  nncx* 
ampled  completeness  of  Ids  mental  powers.  TW 
his  earnest  researches  should  have  been  scorned  by 
the  professors  of  that  day  is  not  surprising ;  the 
very  name  of  the  poet  attached  to  a  sciettific 
treatise,  much  more  to  a  scientific  discoreir, 
sufficed  to  stamp  it  as  a  flimsy  and  imaginatire 
affair,  unworthy  of  grave  bvestigation.  Yet  the 
testimony  which  Mr.  Lewes  has  collected,  tbst  of 
such  men  as  St.  Hihure,  Professor  Schmidt,  the 
continuer  of  Cuvier's  "  Histoiy  des  Sciences 
Naturelles,"  and  greatest  of  all,  Bichard  Owo, 
triumphantly  established  Goethe's  reputation  as  a 
deep-thinker,  and  earnest,  patient  investigator  of 
natural  sciences.  His  misunderstanding  of  Ncv* 
ton's  "Theory  of  Colours,"  and  the  errors  into  whidi 
he  was  led  by  starting  from  wrong  premises,  do  not 
impeach  his  authority  upon  other  points,  and  arose 
from  his  utter  ignorance  of  mathematics,  in* 
dispensable  in  the  class  of  experiments  which  be 
undertook. 

But  these  loved  pursuits  were  destined  to  in* 
terruption.      Once  more  at  the  request  of  the 
Duchess  Amalia  and  Herder,  who  were  roaming  i^ 
Italy  together,  he  spent  a  mouth  or  two  there,  and 
no  sooner  was  he  re-established  in  his  study  at 
Weimar  than  a  rough  summons  from  the  Bwe 
called  him  to  the  Prussian  camp  in  Silesia,  "where, 
instead  of  stones  and  flowers,  he  should  see  the 
field   sown   with   troops."     He  went,  and  com. 
fnenced  writing  an  essay  on  the  developcment  d 
animals,  and  a  comic  opera,  amidst  the  din  of  the 
camp.     After  a  short  interval  of   rest  he  again 
followed  Kari  August  into  the  field,  when  at  the 
head  of  a  Prussian  regiment  he  invaded  France, 
with  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, for  the  purpose  of  replacing  Louis  XVL  on 
the   throne.      The  nation  were  not  disposed  to 
estimate  gratefully  this   interference  of  foreign 
powers,  and  after  one  or  two  slight  advantages, 
quickly  regained  by  the  Napoleonists,  the  army 
slowly  retreated,  and  Goethe  returned  home  to  find 
that  his  munificent  friend  had  ordered  hb  house  m 
the  Prancenplan  to  be  rebuilt  during  his  *^°^ 
As  it  was  still  in  process  of  reconstruction  he  fo^ 
a  pleasant  task  in  superintending  it,  and  arranged 
some  portion  of  the  interior  so  as  to  be  a  pleasant 
reminiscence  of  Italy. 

Li  the  next  ten  years  of  his  life,  up  to  1805| 
when  he  wrote  "the  half  of  nly  existence  is  gone 
from  me,"  Goethe  was  deeply  indebted  to  the 
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htMj  and  stiumlaimg  inflaenoe  of  Sehiller't 
imd.  Tbe  contrast  between  the  two  leaders  of 
litentnre  as  they  thus  walked  together  in  brotherly 
emvlatioii,  k  vividlj  depicted  by  Mr.  Lewes ;  bat 
in  8(dte  of  hk  eloquence  we  cannot  help  tnming 
witii  ioniethiog  like  relief  from  the  cold,  massive 
iBstnres  of  Qdethe,  to  the  worn,  earnest  face  of 
poor  SdiillOT.  Worn  it  was,  with  that  dire  struggle 
for  bread  wliioh  Karl  August's  fovoorite  had  never 
known;  Hned  too  with  sickness  and  suffering,  and 
deficient  in  beaofy  of  outline.  Yet  there  was  a 
pathos  in  those  lines,  and  a  gleaming  enthusiMm 
in  tho9e  eager  eyes,  which  touched  the  heart  and 
stirred  the  pulses.  The  friendship  of  these  two 
gnat  men  is  the  more  noble  and  touching  that 
ibej  were  essentially  rivals,  antagonistic  in  aim 
and  nature,  and  each  supported  in  his  claims  to 
greatness  by  fierce  partizans,  eager  to  destroy  their 
nnion.  They  never  succeeded;  but  Schiller's 
admirers  have  triumphed  at  length  in  the  undeni- 
able popularity  his  works  enjoy  over  those  of  his 
Mend.  Few  would  contend  that  his  genius  was 
greater  than  (Goethe's,  or  his  powers  as  complete 
in  breadth  and  diversi^ ;  but  his  heart  was  larger ; 
the  warm  human  elements  the  other  lacked,  were 
woven  in  his  nature.  Impulsive,  passionate,  and 
entbusiastio,  he  appeals  to  loving,  weeping,  erring 
^MMMty, — Goethe  to  the  few  strong  souls  who 
on  bear  the  excess  of  the  intellectual  and  imagin- 
ative hcaJt^es  over  the  heart  and  its  affections. 

Schiller's  influence  over  GJoethe  was  peculiarly 
^Kooieial  in  weaning,  him  from  the  engrossing  pur- 
snit  of  science,  to  that  which  was  after  all  his  true 
▼oeation ;  and  those  ten  years  were  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  hk  life.  '•  Wilhelm  Meister,"  on  which 
Schiller's  eritidsms  were  singularly  shrewd  and 
fappj»  '^M  comi^eted;  as  was  "  Faust,"  which  had 
lain  and  grown  in  that  great  mind  for  thirty  years. 
"Hennann  nnd  Dorotheaj^pure  and  faultless  if  cold, 
was  written,  numerous  poetical  plans  laid,  and 
small  poems,  translations,  and  critical  articles, 
tfcpown  off  in  abundance.  Together  they  started 
tbe  "Horen,**  designed  to  awake  Germany,  by  the 
OMOB  of  **  all  the  talents,"  from  the  lethargy  into 
^noh  it  bad  Dallen,  and  together  lashed  the  public, 
k  reveo^  for  its  failure,  in  the  epigrams  of  the 
*Xenien."  It  was  in  1799,  the  year  in  which  Sir 
Waher  Seott  came  before  the  world  as  the  trans- 
Irtor  of  "GKHb  von  Berlinchingen,"  that  Schiller 
fioafly  moved  to  Weimar  for  the  rest  of  hk  days.. 
Iwm  that  time  to  1817,  Q6ethe  was  mainly 
oenqtied  in  hk  endeavours  to  create  a  German 
diiai%  and,  as  long  as  life  was  granted  him, 
SctiDcr  cmestly  abetted  hk  efforts.  "  Don  Carlos," 
•Wallenstcin,"  and  a  new  adaptation  of  "Egmont" 
*^  pedbrmed,  and  for  awhile  all  promked  well 
fe  fte  reviral  of  a  new  and  lofty  style  of  dramatic 
v^w^eotation.  But  it  was  a  delusive  flash,  and 
ve  &n  easily  understand  that  success  was  impos- 
>^  when  we  see  the  stem  Geheimrath,  Goethe, 
■*ted  in  the  centre  of  the  pit,  overawing  the 
^^^amtrjsiz  Jena  students  with  hk  awful  glances, 
^  OB  c<^  oocttrion  rising  with  a  thunderous  "  let 


no  one  laugh  T*  when  that  natural  expression  of 
feeling  rose  from  part  of  the  audknce.  Mere 
amusement  was  scorned,  the  public  overlooked  or 
sternly  oontrolied,  and  passion  and  humour  made 
subservient  to  national  culture,  or  what  the  austere 
theatrical  manager  fondly  believed  to  be  such. 
Under  such  circumstances  failure  was  inevitable ; 
the  dramatic  age  was  past,  and  antique  restorations 
and  dramatked  poems,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
tastes  of  the  people,  were  not  likely  to  revive  it 

From  the  little  Weimar  circle  of  thk  time, 
consiating  of.  Goethe,  Schiller,  Meyer,  Merk, 
Herder,  and  several  dktingukhed  women,  death 
soon  snatched  two  of  its  brightest  ornaments ;  and 
the  loss  of  Herder  and  Schiller  dkpersed  the  little 
knot  which  Kotzebue,  jealous  of  its  exclusiveness, 
had  vainly  endeavoured  to  break  into.  Goethe 
felt  the  last  stroke  deeply,  and  though  with  cha- 
racteristic self-control  he  received  the  newt  of 
Schiller's  death  without  betraying  hk  emotion,  he 
was  overheard  to  weep  bitterly  when  first  he  learnt 
hk  danger.  He  could  fathom  the  great  soul  which 
had  passed  away,  and  knew  what  the  world  had 
lost. 

*'The  death  of  Schiller  left  him  very  lonely," 
says  Lewes.  "  It  was  more  than  the  loss  of  a 
friend ;  it  was  the  hoi  of  an  energetic  stimulus^ 
which  had  urged  him  to  production ;  and  in  the 
activity  of  production  he  lived  an  intenser  life. 
During  the  long,  laborious  years  which  followed— 
years  of  accumulation,  of  study,  of  fresh  experience, 
and  of  varied  plans — we  shall  see  him  produce 
works  of  which  many  might  be  proud;  but  the 
noon-day  splendour  of  hk  life  has  passed,  and  the 
light  which  we  admire  k  the  calm  effulgence  of  the 
setting  sun."  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  which 
had  robbed  him  of  Schiller,  the  din  of  war  once 
more  interrupted  the  poet's  peaceful  studies ;  but 
thk  time  the  roar  of  the  cannon  and  the  cries  of 
the  fugitives  from  the  battle-field  of  Jena  penetrated 
into  his  study,  and  though  he  was  spared  actual 
injury,  the  inebriated  soldiery  insulted  and  annoyed 
him  in  hk  own  house,  and  he  saw  hk  beloved 
Weimar  sacked,  the  palace  stripped  of  every 
valuable  by  the  victorious  French,  and  the  houses 
of  hk  friends  in  flames.  Hk  own,  selected  as  the 
quarters  of  Marshal  Augereau,  was  spared  on  that 
account,  and  the  young  hussar  who  brought  him 
notification  of  thk  from  the  French  wasLeli's  son ! 
It  was  not  until  two  years  afterwards,  however, 
that  Napoleon  and  Goethe  met  at  Erfurt,  at  the 
congress  which  took  place  there,,  and  held  that 
remarkable  conversation  which  Lewes  relates, 
wound  up  with  Napoleon's  characterktio  commen- 
tary— «  Fiola  UH  homme  /" 

Meanwhile,  two  noticeable  figures  had  for  a 
moment  crossed  the  poet's  path,  and  passed  away 
again,  each  to  commemorate  the  event  in  a  work 
of  some  importance — Madame  de  Stael,  in  her 
admirable  "  De  TAllemagne,'*  and  Bettina  Brentauo, 
in  the  "Correspondence  with  a  Child."  The 
"whirlwind  in  petticoats,"  as  Heine  calk  her, 
talked,  gesticulated,  and  argued  to  little  purpose. 
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Goethe,  forewarned  of  her  intention  to  print  Mb 
oonyersations,  was,  of  ooorae,  as  cold  and  inaooes- 
aible  as  Ae  could  be — and  that  is  not  saying  a 
little ;  hat  the  Child,  wilfol,  romantic,  and  duld- 
ishlj  Tain,  has  woven  from  her  brief  intercourse 
with  the  object  of  her  frantic  worship  a  nmance  as 
exaggerated  and  ontrathfol,  as  it  is  to  all  i^ypear- 
ance,  nmive  and  simple.  Bettina  was  not  the  only 
ckiid  fascinated  by  that  spell  which  Goethe  still 
exercised,  even  in  old  age,  for  we  now  hear  of 
Minna  Herzlieb,  the  adopted  child  of  a  bookseller 
at  Jena,  loring  and  beloved  by  him.  Little  is 
known  of  this  romantic  episode,  however,  save  that 
she  was  the  original  of  Ottilic  in  the  ''Elective 
Affinities,**  and  was  sent  to  school  to  break  off  the 
connection !  The  same  year  in  which  this  strange 
production,  spoken  of  by  Longfellow  as  "tlutt 
Bonstrons  book,**  was  given  to  the  worid,  Goethe 
oommenced  his  autobiography,  so  anxiously  looked 
for  by  the  public,  and,  owing  to  its  own  coldness, 
80  slightin^y  received.  The  old  man  had  no  sym- 
pathy for  the  ardent  and  rebellious  youth,  of  whose 
young  life  the  world  was  longing  to  hear,  and  the 
scanty  particulars  of  the  past  which  had  not 
escaped  his  memory,  were  given  in  so  cold  a  tone, 
viewed  from  so  chill  and  distant  an  eminence,  that 
we  can  readily  understand  the  disappointment  with 
which  they  were  received.  Li  truth,  active  and 
fruitful  as  were  his  declining  days,  the  glory  of  his 
life  was  past,  and  the  voluminous  record  of  those 
years  of  silent  decay  with  which  the  German 
biographer  loads  lus  page,  cannot,  as  Mr.  Lewes 
wisely  perceives,  have  any  great  interest  for  the 
English  reader.  One  event  of  note  we  had  well- 
nigh  omitted— that  acquaintance  with  the  great 
master  of  melody,  m  which  Goethe  showed  to  so 
little  advantage.  Frofessmg  profoundly  to  admire 
his  genius  during  the  few  days  they  were  together 
at  Toplitz,  he  subsequently  received  iu  perfect 
silence  "  a  very  humble  epistle*'  which  Beethoven 
addressed  to  him  in  the  hope  of  securing  his  in- 
terest with  Karl  August !  Excuses  may  ingeni- 
ously be  suggested  for  this  ungracious  sOence  by 
the  poet*s  admirers,  and  perhaps  charity  forbids  us, 
in  the  absence  of  particulars,  to  pass  any  judgment 
upon  it ;  but  it  certainly  is  not  a  pleasing  trait  in 
the  story  of  his  latter  years,  and  accords  only  too 
well  with  the  habitual  coldness  he  then  displayed. 
Even  the  noble  struggles  of  his  countrymen  against 
Napoleon  had  no  power  to  move  him,  and  on  the 
very  day  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  he  wrote  the 
epilogue  to  the  tragedy  of  "  Essex,"  for  a  favourite 


actress !  We  perfectly  agree  with  his  biogn^kher 
in  the  belief  that  this  oold  withdrawal  firom  the 
strugg^  of  the  day  aroee  neither  from  cowardice, 
nor  from  the  fear  of  compromising  himsdf  with 
Napdeon ;  but  we  cannot  aooqii  as  any  vindication 
of  his  character  the  £act  that  he  could  be  roused, 
and  was  effectually  so,  when  the  tyranny  of  the 
great  conqueror  affected  his  bosom  Mend,  the  Duke 
of  Weimar !  If  thenf  injured  through  one  wbam 
he  loved,  he  could  burst  into  passionate  doquenoe, 
why  was  he  silent  when  hundreds,  children  of  the 
same  soil  with  himself,  were  strug^^ing  to  redress 
their  wrongs  frmn  the  same  iron  hand  ? 

It  is  easy  to  say  that,  buried  in  his  laborioiis 
studies,  he  was  striving  in  the  true  spirit  of  philan- 
thropy for  the  advancement  of  his  race;  but  after 
all  he  was  as  effectually  indulging  his  nature  aad 
its  selfish  demands  as  the  worldling  who  maifij 
pursues  the  phantom-pleasure,  or  ^  sensualist 
who  clings  to  his  suicidal  vices !  That  his  aims 
were  great  and  pure,  he  owed  to  his  nuiker ;  aod 
yet  his  genius  was  the  only  god  he  worshipped, 
and  to  it  he  could  sacrifice  not  alone  the  blee^ng 
hearts  of  others,  but  his  own,  as  we  saw  in  the 
Strasburg  episode!  Gould  he  have  viewed  his 
future  career  as  we  now  view  it,  mapped  out  in  the 
past»  that  silent  tragedy  had  never  been,  and  the 
immortal  productions  of  his  pen  had  beeai  dear  to 
the  many,  as  they  now  are  to  the  few.  Unhappily, 
he  cast  away  with  narrow  and  mistaken  polioy  that 
which  should  have  been  his  purest  incentive^  and 
truest  guide,  to  the  developement  of  his  genins. 
The  gifts  of  his  intellect  were  matured  on  the  aakes 
of  his  heart.  But  for  this  fatal  error,  ^oriofosly 
gifted  as  he  was,  we  might  never  have  had  to  re- 
cord that  Schiller  stands  above  him  in  the  love  of 
mankind,  and  the  human-hearted  Shakspere  far,  ftn 
beyond  his  loftiest  flight. 

Mr.  Lewes  would,  we  suspect,  be  very  lelaeftaat 
to  admit  this  estimate  of  the  *' Life-enjoyec**  el 
Germany — but  while  we  heartily  thank  him  for  a 
work  of  peculiar  interest,  varied  research,  and 
healthy  eloquence,  we  claim  the  right  of  m^dag 
our  own  deductions  from  the  facts  he  giv»  us ; 
and  we  cannot  but  think  that  while  probing  tha 
secrets  of  that  great  life,  he,  too,  like  thoee  -w] 
the  poet  irresistibly  attracted  to  him,  haa 
somewhat  dazzled,  somewhat  blinded  by  the 
tion  of  the  master-mind,  and  has  given  a  werdiall 
more  lenient  and  tender  than  the  sobor,  every  d^ 
folks  of  the  world,  less  generously  enthi 
than  himself,  will  be  disposed  to  accept. 
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O700, 
EaHh's  tender  and  impassiosate  few ! 
Take  courage  to  entroat  jonr  love 
To  Him,  so  named,  who  guards  above 

Itt  ends,  and  shall  fhlfU, 
Brealdnf  the  narrow  prayers,  that  maj 
Befit  your  nanow  hearts,  away 

In  His  broad'loTing  will  I 


CHA3PTBB  in. 


MART     MATTIB8. 


Ir  I  wen  to  say  that  George  did  not  meet  Grace 

OB  ^  mj  ereniiif  whieh  I  luiTe  before  told  joa 

pMMd  pleasantly  for  them  both  at  Jireh  Cottage, 

joa  wmild  obarge  me  with  a  sillj  paradox.    Bat 

it  did  not     John  Foeter  said  of  the  Lady  for 

wkoD,  in  the  first  resort,  the  Besays  were  written, 

that,  when  he  first  saw  her,  she  seemed  to  him  a 

msrhle  statte    snrronnded  with   iron   palisades. 

Gnod  had  nothing  of  marble  in  her  bnfc  its  purity, 

•ad  no  cimtum  de  frxBt  of  repulsion  ever  snr- 

roonded  her  j  bnt,  on  the  whole,  she  had  been  this 

evenifig  fa  one  of  her  airy,  unapproachable  moods ; 

ttd  thmgh  she  was  perfectly  kind,  and  George 

ilvtjrs  fe&  exhilarated  in  hidr  company,  yet  her 

self-possessed,  unreflecting  gaiety  was  #torture  and 

a  repioadi  to  a  man  who  knew  that,  while  he  was 

tilkmg  pleasant  commonplaces,  he  was  idiotically 

ooonUng  erery  breath  she  dr^w.     Perhaps  he  felt 

(hat  there  was  a  degree  of  meanness  in  using  his 

conrettatienal  gift  as  a  mask,  instead  of  entering 

ts  simply  into  the  spirit  of  the  hour  as  Grace  did, 

—that  he  had  no  business  to  be  sitting  there 

viihii^  at  the  bottom  xA  his  heart  for  an  inrisible 

eap,  that  he  might  see  unseen,  and  listen  dumb, — 

v^  he  was  talking  away  as  fast  as  the  fastest  of 

toones  would  earry  him  o?er  the  ground.    But 

«»m  ha  fed  this,  and  eould  he  hate  the  strong 

enssioiianeaa  that  he  was  held  at  a  distance,  with- 

Q^  belaying  ia  spiritual  ffamfkerie  which  would 

not  eaeape  an  eye  like  Grace's  P    It  is  improbable. 

U  is  mere  likely  that  Grace  saw  the  gaueherie;  and 

tf  the  did,  £  am  sure  she  rebuked  it  on  the  spot 

akerown  way. 

60,  that  etening,  George  did  not  meet  Grace, 
flkovgh  he  spent  it  in  her  company ;  and  when  the 
good-night  was  spoken,  he  walked  down  the  gravelled 
Sbden-path  of  Jireh  Cottage,  with  that  curious 
*Be^  distantly  related  to  tears,  which  belongs  only 
le  a  Mf-mortified  state  of  mind,  dimminj^  his  eyes, 
Md  deducting  from  the  steadiness  of  his  walk. 
^VW  he  reached  the  small  lake  with  the  dead 
Ittfa  at  the  top,  he  made  a  pause,  and  rested  his 
^  upon  his  arms,  on  the  very  palmgs  where  the 
<hiUiy,  easy-hearted  little  boys  had  sat,  with  souls 
ii*tt  over  to  gndgeons,  a  few  hours  before.  You, 
Si,  wsdd,  I  know,  have  laughed  at  him,  had  you 
Ma  Um,— alihoa^  you  have  looked  just  as  pale 


and  as  stupid  about  nothing,  in  your  time,  and  been 
just  as  partial  to  autumn  moonlight,    ll  is  useless  to 
offer  me  a  penny  for  his  thoughts — his  thoughts 
were  like  Viola's  history,  "  a  blank,  my  lord."  He 
was  just  utterly,  unreflectingly  miserable ;   and  if 
he  had  felt  himself  changing  into  the  wooden  post 
on  which  he  leaned,  he  would  have  been  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise,  and  certainly  not  in  the 
the  least  surprised.  But,  after  a  while,  he  retraced 
his  steps  in  the  direction  of  Jireh  Cottage,  looked 
at  every  window  over  and  over  again,  felt  soothed 
by  the  cool,  silent  placidity  of  the  roof  under  which 
he  knew  Grace  was  sleeping,  and  then  walked 
round  at  the  back  of  the  house  till  he  came  to  the 
common.    There,  the  patches  of  moss  were  soft  to 
his  feet,  and  the  slumbering  shadows  of  the  trees» 
and  the  rustling  of  their  leaves,  completed  the  work 
that  the  thought  of   Grace  asleep  had  begun. 
George  began  to  be  cheerful.     He  rambled  hither 
and  thither  on  the  damp  grass,  knocking  the  furse* 
bushes  about  with  his  cane.     He  gathered  some 
unripe  blackberries  because  he  was  feverish  and 
thirsty,  and  pocketed  a  wonderfully  red,  red  leaf. 
He  peered  into  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  huge  tree, 
and  turned  out  an  oyster  shell  and  a  broken  plate 
of  the  willow  pattern.     He  examined  the  clumps 
of  gorse  as  minutely  as  if   he  were  seeking  fbr 
hidden  treasure,  and  diBCovered  in  one  of  them — 
what  you  are  sure  to  discover  in  some  furze  bush 
on  every  common,  a  battered  woman's  bonnet  with 
a  yellow  ribbon,  and  a  muddy  old  high-low  with  the 
lace  gone.     He  slaughtered  the  innocent  pond- 
lilies  with  his  cane,  and  wantonly  woke  up  the 
drowsy  periwinkles   on  the  border  of  a  brook. 
When  his  trowsers  were  wet  up  to  the  very  knee, 
and  his  limbs  ached  with  sheer  fatigue,  he  began 
to  think  of  returning  to  his  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  and  did  not  trouble  himself  about  the 
walk,  because  he  had  regained  the  precious  power 
of  thinking. 

As  George  repassed  in  the  direction  of  Jireh 
Cottage,  he  encountered  Mr.  Conyers,  who  had  just 
left  Jossy. 

"  How  do.  Sir  P"  said  Mr.  Conyers.  "  You're  a 
late  bird." 

"Ear^  bird,  Sir,  early,"  replied  George,  who 
was  now  all  alive.    "  I've  been  gathering  simples." 

"And  you're  safe  to  get  the  worm,  if  punc- 
tuality is  the  soul  of  business,  Mr.  Lambe." 

"  Does  he  mean  the  worm  of  recollection  that 
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dieth  notP**  thought  Mr.  Lambe.  Bat  Mr. 
Conyers  meant  rheumatism  or  pleurisy,  and  after 
telling  him  Jossy  was  in  danger,  and  expressing 
unbounded  astonishment  at  Gborge*8  intention  to 
walk  to  town,  even  offering  him  a  bed — bade  him 
quite  an  affectionate  and  solicitous  good  night, 
turning  round  to  look  after  him  when  both  had 
gone  a  few  steps.  It  was  not  lost  upon  (George, 
and  was  just  what  he  wanted  to  soften  him;  for  he 
had  turned  rusty  again,  because  Mr.  Gonyers  had 
incidentally  mentioned  meeting  Grace  in  her  dress- 
ing-gown, and  the  young  gentleman  cordially  hated 
him  for  being  privileged  to  break  into  Jireh  Cbttage 
at  burglarious  hours,  and  see  Grace  in  midnight 
sacredness.  *  "  Now,  how  kind  that  man  is  to  me,*' 
thought  George.  "  There's  plenty  of  love  in  the 
world."  And,  as  he  passed  an  hospital  near  town, 
and  thought  of  the  painful  and  sleepless  beds,  he 
added — '*and  plenty  of  suffering  too.  Go  home 
and  be  wiser  and  better,  you  wretched,  whining 
coxcomb,  or  the  contempt  of  your  better  soul  for 
your  worse  will  crush  the  life  out  of  your  ambitions. 
For  shame.  Sir,  for  shame  !  What  are  you  moping 
about  P" 

This  was  a  harsh  lecture  for  a  young  man  epris 
with  a  noble  girl  to  give  himself  for  a  fit  of  the 
blues  But  Mr.  Lambe  was  in  the  habit  uf  lecturing 
himself  harshly,  which  I  have  often  thought  was 
one  reason  why  he  was  rather  touchy  sometimes 
when  others  took  to  lecturing  him.  An  irritable 
man,  whose  self-control  is  always  consciously  on  the 
alert,  resents  contradiction  from  without.  There 
was  really  a  little  asceticism  in  George,  and  he 
could  deny  hunself  with  great  sternness  and  per- 
tinacity. 

When  he  reached  his  chambers,  he  found  the 
room  all  a-glow  with  a  blazing  fire,  and  odourous  of 
hot  brandy  and  water.  Mr.  Elton  Sidney  had 
called  in  his  absence,  and,  being  well-known  to  the 
gyp,  had  been  made  free  of  the  easy-chair  and  the 
stores.  He  now  sat  toasting  his  feet,  sipping  grog, 
and  muddling  among  George's  papers,  about  the 
time  day  was  breaking  over  the  Thames  and  the 
Temple  Garden — perfectly  comfortable,  and  not  in 
the  least  uneasy  about  his  friend,  whom  he  well 
knew,  however,  to  be  the  most  punctual  of  bache- 
lors. That  was  the  man ;  and  he  was  strangely 
contrasted  with  George,  whos^  very  face  bespoko 
thought  and  feeling  for  ever  on  the  rack  of  solicitude. 
When  George  entered,  looking  haggard  and  large- 
eyed,  the  Conquering  Hero  resigned  the  chair,  and 
proffered  the  brandy-and-water,  which  was  rejected 
in  favour  of  a  little  pure  brandy. 

"  Been  on  the  loose,  Lambe  ?"  inquired  Elton, 
intending  the  question  for  a  rich  joke,  in  view  of 
the  person  addressed — who,  though  he  was  as  pas- 
sionate as  an  Italian,  was  as  correct  as  a  Quaker. 

"  I'm  damp  and  disgusted,"  said  George,  looking 
Tcry  much  like  his  words. 

"  Ah,  my  boy,  you  analyse  too  much." 

"What's  that  to  do  with  my  remark P"  said 
George,  rolling  with  laughter. 

«  There  you  go,  Lambe !    You  laugh  like  a  baby, 


with  your  legs  aad  your  arms,  as  well  as  your  face. 
Why,  analysing  makes  you  disgusted, if  it  don't  make 
you  damp.  Do  as  I  do.  Take  things  as  they 
come.  It'll  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence. 
You  worry  all  the  flesh  off  your  bones — 

Life's  a  bumper  filled  by  fiite. 
Let  us  goerts  eigoj  the  treat  I 

Hold  up  your  head,  and  look  like  a  man !" 

"  Do  you  know,  Sidney,"—  George  began,  rather 
deliberately,  and  in  a  firmer  tone  of  voice,  now  that 
the  brandy  had  done  its  work — '*  Do  you  know, 
Sidney,  I  like  to  see  a  fellow  live  gallantly  as  you 
do.  I  dare  say  I'm  morbid,  and  all  that — I  know 
I  split  hairs — but  I  cannot  dissociate  a  certain 
softness  of  walk  from  a  fine  or  a  trained  conscienoe ; 
considering  what  a  world  it  is,  so  full  of  complica- 
tion and  entanglement,  and  surrounded  as  we  all 
are  by  other  souls  dear  to  Gk>d  as  the  apple  of  his 
eye.  I  couldtCt  live  as  you  do.  You  go  from  day 
to  day,  and  from  place  to  place,  as  if  the  earth 
were  your  own.  And  yet  you're  a  fine,  cheerful, 
hearty  fellow." 

"  That's  more  than  you  are,  anyhow." 

*'  Ye  es,"  said  George,  looking  into  the  fire,  and 
clasping  his  right  knee  with  his  bauds,  which  was 
his  habit  when  he  was  thinking — "  Ye-es.  I  be- 
lieve I  liave  grown  rather  a  moody  sort  of  person, 
lately.  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  life  were  too  great 
a  burthen  for  me,  and  that  I  should  like  to  meet 
the  Gorgon^  and  be  afterwards  comfortably  built 
up  into  some  useful  edifice  with  other  stones.  That 
would  put  me  out  of  my  misery,  as  a  school-boy 
sa^s  when  he  smashes  an  agonising  cockchafer.** 

"  Of  course ;  that's  what  you'll  come  to.  You'd 
better  be  a  bride  at  once.  You're  getting  a  pantile. 
Here's  your  exact  likeness.  *  The  minister  was  a 
person' " — 

"  Bother  the  minister  I  he  was  a  selfish  ooward." 

"  Don't  say  that, tillyou  seethe  portrait—  White, 
lofty,  impending  brow — large,  brown,  melancfaolj 
eyes — lips  apt  to  be  tremulous  except  when  forcibly 
compressed,  expressing  both  nervous  susoeptibilitj 
and  great  self-control — a  startled  air,  as  if  he  felt 
himself  astray  in  the  great  pathway  of  human  ex- 
istence.'    Is  it  like  or  not,  Lambe  P" 

''It  is  a  very  remarkable  portrait.    It  is  not  I 
every  one  who  knows  that  nervous  susoeptibili^ 
and  self-control  may  co-exist  in  a  very  hi^  decree. 
But  Arthur  Dimmesdale  was  a  coward." 

''  Well,  I  should  like  to  see  you  lead  a  fodom 
hope  I" 

**  Leading  a  forlorn  hope,  Sidney,  would  be  as 
remote  from  my  vocation  as  anything  you  ooold 
name ;  but  if  it  were  clearly  my  duty  to  transfix 
myself  on  a  bayonet,  or  get  my  brains  Uotm  out 
by  a  baU,  I  believe  I  should-— just  do  it»  au[id 
neither  flinch  nor  grumble." 

<*  Ha !  I  see.  Cannibal  and  fire-eater  in  abont 
equal  proportions.  You  look  it  Been  to  Car^ 
Adullam  to-night  P  How  is  Grace  P  I  hawe  halj 
a  mind  to  make  that  girl  an  offer,  Lambe.  D^ 
you  think  she'd  run  away  with  me  P" 
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''liliink  sWd  box  your  ears.  Bat  joa  need 
not  mention  it  in  Oath.** 

"I  fancy  you're  wrong,  Greorge."  And  the 
Conqnering  Hero  coloured  up  a  good  deal  "  Grace 
is  a  lady." 

••  She  is — a  lady  proper." 

'•  Qradoua !  '  A  lady  proper.'  What's  that  P 
At  it  again !    Befine  away>  do — that*  s  a  dear  1" 

"  I  mean  thb.  If  you  meet  Mrs.  Wade,  you 
say  she  is  the  wife  of  an  opulent  tradesman,  and  a 
lady,  and  you  guess  she  may  live  in  a  small  villa  at 
Brixton.  If  you  meet  Miss  Eleming,  you  say  she 
is  the  daughter  of  a  solicitor,  or  a  merchant — a 
kdy — and  that  she  lives  perhaps  in  Russell-square, 
or  in  Cumberland-terrace,  Kegent's-park.  If  you 
meet  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Fitzwarmyngpanne,  you 
say  she,  too,  is  a  lady,  and  you  presume  she  lives  in 
l^iyfair  or  in  Belgravia.  But  Grace's  behaviour 
would  do  equally  well  for  a  woodman's  daughter  or 
a  prinoeas — ^you  cannot  tell  to  which  ten  thousand 
she  belongs,  from  her  carriage  only.  The  lady  ele- 
ment in  her  b  absolute,  not  conditioned.  That's  a 
lady  proper." 

"  Well,  how  was  the  lady  proper  to-night  P  Gay 
Si  usual  P" 

** Bather  gayer  than  usual,  I  think;  but  the 
gaiety  lit  up  a  background  of  seriousness  in  a  way 
I  do  not  quite  understand.    Perhaps—" 

**  There  you  go  again !  Tou'U  speculate  upon 
your  own  last  breath  !    Perhaps  what  P 

**!  was  going  to  say — ^perhaps — it  might  be  my 
fimoy — but  perhaps — Sunday  was  Communion  Sun- 
daj,  and  the  deeper  impress  of  the  hour  might  not 
hsve  quite  worn  off." 

"  Gould  not  we  break  her  of  all  that,  Lambe,  if 
we  were  to  tiy  P  She  is  just  the  girl  to  accept  a 
liberal  rdigion  P" 

**  She  is  not  the  girl  to  accept  a  baptised  epicu- 
leanlnn,  under  the  nawie  of  liberal  Chnstianity." 

**  Why,  Geoige,  you  oertainly  are  getting  a  pan- 
tile!       I  thought  we  were,  both  alike  in  our 

BOtiOIIS.'* 

**  Shall  I  be  plain,  SidneyP  My  creed  is  still 
beterodoz,  but  the  tone  of  my  feelings  on  the 
highest  topics  is  materially  altered.    Besides,  there 

was  always  tMs  difference  between  us ^I  am 

going  to  be  harsh,  Sidney " 

**  Do  not  spare  me,  Eccleaiastes." 
^  This  difference.    Tour  heterodoxy  was  to  some 
-your  own  conscience  may  teUyou  to  tpkat 
t — ^the  revolt  of  a  pleasure-loving,  insubordi- 
nate^  dashing  nature,  disliking  the  trammels  of 
fionnnl»  and  of  religious  association,  because  it 
eoaU  not  bear  to  be  reined  in  at  every  turn.  I  am 
restless  and  irreverent  enough,  God  biows !  and  I 
hate  a  ont-and-dried  religion.     I  think  the  things 
■aay  good  people  caU  vital,  are  about  as  essential 
to  Oiriatiaiuty  as  the  bottled  snakes  and  lizards  you 
see  in  old-liaihioned  chemists'  shop-windows  are  to 
ikarmaoy.      But  my  heterodoxy,  such  as  it  is,  was 
Mver  a  revoU.    It  waa  a  Ungering  secession,  a 
fteuas  of  jean,  and  tears,  and  prayers,  and  sleep- 


"And  you  are  unhappy,  you  mean  to  say  ?" 
"  Not  unhappy,  Sidney ;  but  restless  and  dis- 
satisfied with  my  position.  As  for  trying  to  detach 
Grace  from  even  a  hyper-Calvinistic  communion, 
it  is  what  I  would  rather  die  than  do.  Nor  would 
it  be  possible.  I  do  not  know  precisely  how  Cal- 
vimstio  Ghrace  may  be,  but  entwined  as  her  reli- 
gious life  in  its  present  shape  obviously  is  with  her 
affections  for  the  dead,  the  living,  and  perhaps  the 
absent,  to  break  it  up  would  destroy  her.  There 
are  seven  years  since  I  sat  at  the  Table  myself;  but 
I  never  see  others  sit  down  without  a  yearning 
which  is  almost  insupportable.  And  the  dear  old 
hymn 

How  sweet  and  awful  is  the  place 
With  Christ  within  the  doors  I 

often  brings  the  tears  into  my  eyes.     It  does 
now." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  think  the  Pass- 
over was " 

"  Pray  do  not !  I  am  sick  of  controversy !  I 
think  that  while  I  call  myself  by  the  sacred  name, 
and  live  in  dissociation  from  the  visible  family — 
the  Associated  Church  Militanl^  to  wit — 1  am  in  a 
false  and  dangerous  position.  I  think  the  falseness 
of  the  position  tends  to  unravel  the  consciousnea  of 
my  highest  ties,  and  to  weaken  my  whole  character. 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  were  in  some  way 
to  prove  fatal  to  my  well-being  on  this  side  of  a 
certain  cold  river." 

*'  Lambe,  you  take  my  breath  away !  I  am 
astonished  at  you !  Do  you  believe  eveiy  word  in 
the  Bible  is  true  ?" 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear  fellow.  Look  at  it  in 
this  way  for  a  litUe  while.  Let  your  religious  . 
instincts  answer  the  question.  Has  not  the  Bible 
hitherto  led  —  does  it  not  still  lead  — the  best 
religious  life  of  the  world  F  Has  anything  else  the 
power  over  yourself  that  its  words  assert  whenever 
you  open  it  ?  Is  not  that  a  great  fact,  which, 
independently  of  all  critical  and  literary  questions 
about  the  book,  gives  it  certain  rights  over  your 
soul  ?  And  till  those  rights  are  admitted,  are  you 
in  a  fair  position  for  pushing  your  inquiries  ?" 

"Lambe  !  you  are  mad." 

"I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus,  but  speak 
the  words  of  truth  and  soberness.  Take  another 
point.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  among 
orthodox  people  about  conversion — a  great  deal  of 
profanity  and  coarseness  even.  But,  after  ail  said 
and  done,  look  the  stubborn  facts  in  the  face,  and 
say,  did  you  ever  know  of  such  changes  in  bad 
characters  as  have  been  made  under  the  name  of 
'  conversion  ? '  Honestly,  I  confess  I  never  did. 
Then,  again — ^How  often  does  that  which  is  essen- 
tially Christian  supply  in  a  fine  character,  free  from 
vice,  the  teriium  quid  which  is  necessary  to  give  it 
its  full  efficiency,  and  raise  it  to  the  heavenly 
pUces,  as  it  were  P  We  have  been  talking  of  Miss 
Dorrien.  She  will  do  for  an  example.  Take  away 
from  Grace  what  is  essentially  Christian  in  her,  and 
you  have  left  a  clever,  interesting  woman  of 
society,  of  whom  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  she 
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wonldbemore  happy  or  unhappy  with  all  that  miqaes- 
tioning  vividness  of  nature.  As  it  is,  you  have  a 
strong,  bright  soul,  that  radiates  beneficently  upon 
US  all.  I  tell  you,  Sidney,  these  things  give  me 
pause." 

**  I  don't  see  any  strong,  bright  soul.  I  see  a 
very  pleasant  girl,  who  has  it  in  her  to  take  a  five- 
baired  gate,  if  you  give  her  the  opportunity,  and 
who  won't  be  put  down  by  trifles.  Strong,  bright, 
my  grandmother's  elbow !  She's  a  giggling,  ram- 
pant pussy-cat,  that's  what  she  is." 

"  Good !    I  confess  the  pussy-cat.     But  I  see 
the  strong,  bright  soul,  too,  and  sing  a  Magnificat 
whenever  I  approach  it." 
"  Qeorge,  you're  in  love !" 
''You  say  I  analyse  too  much.     I  decline  to 
analyse  now.    Grace  is  my  Bethesda.    I  go  to  her 
for  healing.    I  shall  not  ask  for  a  daguerreotype  of 
the  angel  before  going  down  into  the  pool." 
"  Old  Dorrien  will  never  let  you  have  Grace." 
**  What  do  you  mean,  Sid  f  I  did  not  say  I  was 
in  love.     Pall  in  love  with  her  yourself,  if  you 
think  you  stand  a  chance.     But  I  am  not  sure 
that  her  heart  has  not  been  already  wounded,  and 
you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you're  the  man  to 
healitr 

''I  never  heard  anything  about  a  love-story 
there,  and  I  have  known  her  three  times  as  long 
as  yoii  have." 

"  Never  mind,  Sid.  I  suspected  it  before  I  had 
met  her  half-a-dozen  times.  She  made  a  remark 
about  second  childishness  — " 

"  Second  childishness !  What  on  earth  has  that 
to  do  with  beingcrossed  in  love  P" 

«*  Nothing,  Wiseacre — ^nothing.  But  the  re- 
mark showed  a  degree  of  moral  insight  so  peculiar 
and  so  unusual  in  young  ladies,  that  I  turned  it  over 
and  over  and  ovet  in  my  mind,  till  I  reached  the 
conclusion  that  Grace  had  had  a  love-disappoint- 
ment. Minute  observation  since  then  confirms  the 
fear,  and  I  can  now  often  discern  the  scar  on  her 
affections,  in  her  airiest  moments." 

Elton  rose  with  an  irreverent  exclamation; 
flung  out  over  and  over  again ;  removed  his  chair ; 
poked  the  fire ;  slapped  the  table ;  repeated  the 
exclamation,  and  stared  at  George  in  blank 
amazement." 

"Lanibe! — ^you're  not  safe  to  go  about !  You're 
a  madman !  Is  there  another  fellow  in  the  wide 
world  that  would  put  a  girl's  stray  words  about 
old  age  into  the  alembic,  and  get  out  of  them  a 
love-story  like  thisP  Sir,  you're  mad!  Do  you 
hearP" 

"  Do  ifou  hear  ?  I  didn't  say  I  was  in  love  with 
Grace,"  said  Greorge ;  smiling  a  smile  which  is,  how- 
ever, not  very  usual  with  men  who  are  not  in  love. 
"But  you  are,  and  you  will  get  nothing  but 
trouble  out  of  it,  take  my  word.  Follow  a  friend's 
adyice,  and  cut  Cave  Adullam.  I'll  give  a  satis- 
factory account  of  you,  if  any  questions  are  asked. 
How  would  jfou  like  a  disappointment  P  Take  it 
in  time.  Sir." 

''Look  here  1    falling  in  love  with  a  woman  is 


not  an  essential  accessory  to  meeting  her.  I  am 
as  sure  as  I  am  that  I  breathe  that  I  am  to  get  a 
transfusion  of  moral  health  out  of  that  lady.  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  I  am  entitled  to  refuse  the 
benefit  of  her  friendship,  because  I  do  not  see  my 
way  to  grasping  the  conditions  ? — No,  Sid.  I  am 
not  such  a  coward.    And  after  all  is  said  and  done. 

He  who  Cor  lore  hath  nndergoae 

The  wont  that  can  befidl. 
Is  happier  thonsandfdld  than  he 

That  ne? er  lof  ed  at  all." 

"  Well,  if  you  try  it  on,  George,  I  shall  cut  you 
out,  so  I  give  you  fair  warning." 

"  You  would  never  be  so  mad,  Sidney  ?"  cried 

George,  blazing  up,  "as  to "  He  was  going 

to  say-so  base  as  to  try  and  drag  Grace  down  to 
your  level."  But  he  hesitated,  and  the  Conquer- 
ing Hero  finished  his  glass  of  grog  as  he  replied 
with  quaint  placidity,  mimicking  George's  meta- 
physical manner — 

"  I  decline  to  analyse.  Bethesda  is  my  Grace. 
I  heal  to  her  for  going.  I  shall  not  insist  upon  an 
angel  of  the  daguerreotype,  before  going  firan  the 
Pool  into  the  Downs." 

"For  shame,  Sidney ! "  said  George,  ookmring 
up.     "  You're  a  blackguard." 

«  All  right.  My  transcendentaUsm  beats  yoora. 
That's  quite  as  intelligible  and  quite  as  profoond  as 
your  speech.  You're  a  sentimental  humbug.  The 
milk  will  be  here  directly,  old  fellow.  But  dont 
call  me  a  blackguard  again,  ducky." 

"Then  1  will  give  you  back  your  sentimental 
humbug.  You  talk  sky-blu^  and  you  live  dirty- 
drab.  Your  preacliing  about  'Woman's  Mission' 
is  all  a  cant.    With  me  it  is  a  faith." 

"  Say  a  superstition.  Sky-blue." 

"Superstition,  then.  Almost  everything  in 
female  shape  is  fetish  in  my  eyes.  You're  a  naa^ 
beast." 

"  Well,  I  think  I'll  try  the  pantile  business.  It 
makes  you  look  so  interesting  that  I  fancy  it  would 

ry.    Lend  me  tea  bob — shillings,  I  mean,  only 
can't  put  off  the  old  man  all  at  onoe." 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  P  Lie  down  on  the 
bed  till  breakfast-time,  and  we  will  have  our  coffee 
together." 

"I'll  be  back  in  time  for  your  breakfast;  but 
111  take  the  tin  now,  if  you've  got  it.  You  can 
have  it  again  when  you're  called  to  the  bar." 

The  unspeakable  Mr.  Elton  Sidney  took  "  the 
tin,"  and  departed  on  his  early  errand,  whateTcr 
that  might  be.  Perhaps  it  had  some  relation  to  a 
smart  servant-maid  who  swept  down  a  doorstep  in 
Bloomsbury  at  about  that  hour  in  the  moming. 
Meeting  the  returning  smile  on  George's  fao«^  as 
he  handed  him  the  money,  he  exclaimed  enor- 
getioally — 

"  Upon  my  soul,  Lambe,  I  can't  help  liking  tqu 
after  all.     Only  you're  half  a  woman." 

When  he  was  gone,  George  lay  down  <ni  tlie 
ricketty  sofa,  and  closed  his  eyes,  thinking  abowt 
this  strange  being.  "There  is  a  man  who  lias 
both  kindness  and  oonsoienoe,  and  whote  intoUeo 
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tnal  onltnre  is  reaUj  req^table.  Yet,  with  a  total 
want'  of  iDtrospection,  and  a  strong  animal  natare, 
lie  lives  this  marvellous,  incongraoos  life.  Who 
that  met  him  in  quiet  companj,  or  heard  him 
leotore  on  'a great  social  question,*  would  recognise 
him  after  three  or  four  glasses  of  brandy  and  water  P 
I  wonder  whether  he  ever  seduced  a  woman.  If 
he  did,  I  don*t  believe  he  recollects  '  the  circum- 

stanoe,*  as  he  would  call  it '  When  you*re 

called  to  the  bar '     Yes ;   restless   soul   of 

nnino,  when  you  are  called  to  the  Bar,  how  will  you 
answer  for  time  fritted  away  and  energies  mis- 
spent ?  Making  haste  to  be  happy  is  worse  than 
making  haste  to  be  rich.  Reduce  your  fluctuating 
faith  to  a  formula  of  some  kind.  Piece  together 
jour  broken  sympathies.  You  will  drown  in  your 
present  oockleboat  of  tentative  effort.  Build  your- 
self a  migbtj  ark  of  industry,  or  you  will  perish." 

As  Greorge  dropped  to  sleep,  the  morning  sun 
shone  brightly  in  upon  a  room  more  incongruous 
than  Sidney's  life.  Upon  drinking-glasses,  cigar- 
ash,  abort  hand  notes,  a  quarterly  bathing  ticket,  a 
pair  of  dumb-bells,  an  open  Greek  Testament,  a 
•crap  of  verse  about — 

Siandiog  like  fbemen  ghostt  in  Hades^et, 
Or  marble  stetiies  by  eKch  other  let. 
Or  parted  jewels  in  an  amulet, 

With  hate,  or  domhoess,  or  the  gold,  between— 

A  relinquished  sketch  of  a  female  face,  books,  news« 
papersi,  letters,  and  a  violin-bow  in  two  pieoes,  which 
George  had  bn^en  two  days  before  in  emphasizing 
a  remaik  to  a  visitor  by  striking  it  on  a  dudr-back. 
It  also  shone  upon  George's  pale  face  precisely 
as  it  shone  upon  the  same  face  three  years  after- 
vardfl»  when  it  was  paler  stiU,  and  not  so  softly 
{ttllowed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

naiH    OOTTA.OS    AGAIN. 

Whev  Ber  mad  freak  after  the  wedding  was  over, 
Undine»  "wiping  away  her  tears,  and  looking 
earnestly  at  the  priest,  said,  '  There  must  be  some- 
thing loyely,  but  at  the  same  time  something  most 
awful,  about  a  soul.  In  the  name  of  God,  holy 
man,  were  it  not  better  that  we  never  shared  a  gift 
so  myaterions?  Abready  its  approaching  image 
over^adows  me  with  anguish  and  mourning.' "  It 
wiQ  be  perceived  that  Gteorge  Lambe  was  fast 
•pyrMtfbfTig  the  grand  battle  of  his  life,  and  that 
Ins  spiritual  atmosphere  was  ruffled  beforehahd  with 
^ecttal  Bights  and  sounds  of  conflict.  Some  such 
expedence  occurs  once  to  almost  every  man  of 
dnracter  and  culture  a  few  degrees  above  bar- 
barism; and,  strange  to  say, — true,  and  well 
aekoowledged  as  the  fact  is, — it  occurs  to  different 
men  with  wonderful  uniformity  as  to  age  and 
eMential  phenomena,  vary  the  previous  individual 
sbnnastaDoes  as  much  as  you  please,  and  in  what 
you  please.  The  world's  psychological 
yet  to  be  bom.    When  he  appears  and 


makes  out  his  tables,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in 
possession  of  data  for  calculating  a  man's  life-battle 
beforehand  as  easily  as  we  can  now  calculate  an 
occultation,  or  an  eclipse.  In  the  present  state 
of  our  human  science,  we  will  not  pretend  to  cal- 
culate for  George,  sidiply  saying,  that  if  he  should 
have  to  be  borne  off  the  field  with  an  ugly  scar  on 
his  forehead,  it  shall  be  with  spurs  untarnished^ 
and  with  right  military  honours  prepared  for  his 
bier.  Nor  shall  the  gloom  of  a  torchlight  funeral 
]be  his. 

The  fact  is,  my  friend  George  Lambe  was,  at 
his  very  worst  and  lowest,  a  prince  of  the  blood. 
There  was  always  something  royal  and  loveable 
about  the  fellow,  and  he  had  2^  physiognomy 
naturally  uplifted  ad  asira.  If  he  was  sometimes 
selfish,  he  was  never  reckless.  In  his  most  be- 
wildered moments,  never  was  he  disloyal  to  his 
ideal;  and  half  his  discomforts  arose  from  the 
hurried  repercussions  of  a  too  conscious  will  upon 
the  monochord  of  duty.  To  him,  Grace  threw  so 
dazzling  a  light  around  the  trembling  stringy 
that  the  performer  ceased  to  count  its  vibrations. 
But  if  she  turned  away  her  face,  the  rise  and  fall 
became  only  the  more  painfully  visible  and  tangible. 
Such  phenomena  are  not  to  be  bottled  off  into  a 
maxim,  and  labelled  with  directions  for  nse ;  they 
belong  to  the  fnemorabilia  of  that  **  Bxperienoe/* 
which, 

like  a  pale  mosioian,  holds 
A.  dulcimer  of  patience  in  his  hand, 
Whence  harmonies  we  cannot  understand 
Of  God's  will  in  his  worids,  the  strain  unfolds 
In  sad,  perplexed  minors — 

and  the  ''sad,  perplexed  minors**  dedine  to  be 
dotted  down  with  any  patent  music-pen  yet  invented 
for  putting  notes  upon  paper. 

I  only  hint,  then,  at  the  strange  premonitory 
music,  deep,  not  loud,  eddying  and  swirlmg 
up  the  shadowy  walks  of  George's  nature,  be- 
cause, if  Mr.  Sidney,  or  any  relative  of  his 
should  see  this,  he  would  say  something  profane  of 
my  awkward  attempts  at  being  explanatory.  Yet 
that 'gentleman  behaved  himself  at  Jireh  Cottage, 
upon  his  next  visit  there,  with  a  meekness  and 
melancholy  you  would  not  have  expected  from  a 
man  who  had  been  sipping  grog  all  night,  and 
breakfasting  off  oysters  and  pale  ale.  For  Mr. 
Sidney  left  George  to  take  coffee  by  himself  (much 
to  the  latter*s  delight,  and  not  at  all  to  his  sur- 
prise, as  he  knew  the  unthinking  character  of  his 
friend),  made  his  morning  repast  al  fresco  and  con 
amore,  disported  his  ten  shillings  in  such  a  way 
betweeu  Bioomsbury  and  the  oyster-shop,  that  he 
had  only  one  sixpence  left  to  pay  his  fare  to  the 
"  William  Pitt,"  and  talked  all  the  way  to  the 
driver  on  the  box  about  his  cattle  as  freely  as  he 
had  done  to  the  audience  in  the  fras  about  the 
"dark,  green  earth,  daughter  of  the  giant  sun;"  to 
poor  July  (by  the  bye,  where  is  that  girl  P)  about 
marvellous  London;  and  to  George  about  Gave 
Aduilam.  As  he  walked  along  the  hill,  up  which 
we  once  accompanied  George,  he  warbled  brawas^ 
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pelted  ducks,  brayed  at  donkeys,  crowed  at  cocks, 
jumped  over  gates  into  private  paddocks  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  and  in  a  hundred  free-and-easy 
erratic  things,  betrayed  either  a  man  who  did  not 
keep  a  conscience,  or  who  starved  it  into  feebleness 
to  feed  his  elastic  animalism.  Not  a  symptom  was 
there  about  him  of  his  having  been  up  all  night, 
and  the  details  of  George*s  conversation  had  almost 
faded  from  his  mind.  In  the  open  air,  and  out  of 
the  streets,  he  was  "  free  as  Nature  first  made 
mail,"  and  as  empty  of  all  speculation.  The  visit 
he  was  about  to  pay  was  very  much  a  matter  of 
impulse. 

Mr  Sidney  reached  Jireh  Cottage  about  noon  of 
the  day  after  (George  had  left  it.  He  found  the 
hushed  atmosphere  of  sickness  and  grief  pervading 
the  place,  and  appeared  instantly  subdued  to  the 
key-note  of  the  situation.  Jossy  was  much  worse, 
and  Mr.  Dorrien  was  crying  bitterly,  with  his  head 
in  his  hands,  as  he  entered.  Quite  naturally^  Mr. 
Sidney  began  to  cry,  too,  and  was  much  cut  up 
when  the  old  gentleman  squeezed  his  hand  in  silence. 
Grace  was  glad  to  see  him,  for  he  had  been  recently 
a  stranger  to  the  cottage  :  and  she  met  him  with 
the  frank,  vrarm  kindness  which  was  natural  to  her 
where  there  was  any  point  of  sympathy  whatever, 
as  was  the  case  here  with  Elton's  free  and  gallant 
bearing.  She  went  up  to  him  with  an  unaffected 
smile,  just  as  if  her  own  heart  had  not  been  heavy 
vrith  grief.  For  an  instant  a  shade  of  genuine 
reverence  passed  over  this  man*8  face,  and  his 
eyelids  drooped  as  he  relinquished  the  small,  white 
hand.  '*By  heaven  P*  he  thought  to  himself, 
**  there  is  a  strong,  bright  soul  in  the  girl  How 
many  women  in  her  position,  now,  would  have  met 
a  friend  so  cheerfully — without  pulling  a  face  ?" 
....  Something  like  a  flush  went  up  to  his  own 
temples,  and,  if  truth  must  be  spoken,  he  watched 
Grace's  figure,  as  she  left  the  room,  with  a  new 
and  softened  interest  in  her.  Let  us  do  him  juslice. 
If  he  could  have  relieved  her  of  any  of  the  labour 
which  just  then  fell  upon  her,  he  would  have  done 
it,  and  with  a  feeling  which  was  in  itself  pure  and 
beautiful.  Jossy  was  not  ill  for  nothing,  if  this 
unpremeditated  meeting  with  Miss  Dorrien,  under 
the  circumstances  of  his  ilbess,  planted  in  Elton's 
nature  a  mustard-seed  of  the  despbed  "  transcen- 
dentalism." We  shall  see.  But  it  may  be  a 
doubtful  case ;  for,  after  staying  a  reasonable  time, 
and  saying  some  really  goodnatured  and  cheerful 
things  to  both  parents,  he  quitted  poor,  crushed, 
bewildered,  irresponsible  Mrs.  Dorrien,  by — borrow- 
ing half-a-crown  of  her,  to  pay  his  omnibus-hire 
back  to  town.  Yet  he  rode  back  rather  silently, 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  he  did  noi  call  at  George's 
chambers.  A  friend  whom  he  met  in  the  streets 
he  God-blessed  at  parting ;  and  when  he  went  to 
Pamphilon's  in  the  evening,  he  walked  straight 
down  to  the  farthest  and  most  secluded  box  in  the 
coffee-room,  ordering  tea  in  a  submissive  manner 
which  surprised  the  waitress,  to  whom  he  omitted 
hb  usual  playful  equivoque  elaire. 

We  have  pitied  poor  July  in  her  young  desola- 


tion ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  her  darkest  agony 
was  as  dark  as  that  which  fell  upon  poor  Mr. 
Dorrien  at  midnight  of  this  day.    Is  there  any 
grief  like  that  of  a  fond  parent  for  the  loss  of  a 
child  ?     I  cannot  telL     Medical  men,  familiar  with 
death-bed  scenes  and  health  wasted  from  long- 
drawn  sorrow  in  the  survivors,  tell  us  that  no  grief 
so  pierces  their  hearts,  or  brings  so  terrible  a  v(Hoe 
from  the*  fountains  of  the  great  deeps  of  affection, 
as  a  mother's  for  her  babe----the  half-pink,  crowing, 
nestling  thing  that  warms  its  silly  cheek  at  her 
patient  breast.     And  I  believe  them.     There  is 
bitterness  untold  in  the  thought  that  when  a  young 
child  dies  it  departs  without  that  imperious,  glori- 
ous, inextingnubable  faith  of  conscious  affection— 
that  there  will  be  a  trysting-time  for  sundered 
hearts  in  the  Paradbe  of  God.      Just  as  the 
inexorable  river  gathers  about  the  dear  one  who 
has  consciously  b^n  yours  in  trust  and  tenderness, 
b  there  not,  tell  me,  is  there  not  a  lighting  of  the 
glased  eye  and  a  waving  of  the  chilled  hand,  on 
either    side,  which  says,    ''We  meet  again  to- 
morrow,  well- beloved!" — so  that  the  farewell 
for  time  b  turned  into  a  rendesvous  for  eternity  f 
The  utmost  Mr.  Dorrien— oh,  let  us  speak  his 
name  softly,  for  sacred  b  sorrow  like  hb !— the 
utmost  thb  stricken  &ther  could  say  was — ''I  shall 
go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me."    He 
could  not  add — "  And  he  will  watch  for  my  com- 
ing, for  he  told  me  so."     Nor  was  hb  substantially 
gloomy  nature  one  to  which  the  sharp  bright  sidde 
of  the  Reaper  rapidly  underwent  the  transmutation 
into  a  golden  anchor  cast  within  the  veil.    Far 
from  it.     He  sat  in  a  staring  stupor  by  Jossy's 
cot,  vrith  G^ace  watching  him  for  dear  life,  tillUie 
child  breathed  no  more  ;  and  then,  with  one  low, 
shuddering  groan,  fell  back  in  a  fit.    Mrs.  Dorrien 
shrieked  aloud.     The  servant  ran  for  Mr.  Conyers, 
who  had  left  Jossy  to  watch  a  perilous  accouche- 
ment.   In  the  confusion  the  night-lamp  was  ex- 
tiogubhed  with  a  crash,  and  the  room  was  left  b 
utter  darkness.     Heavy  raindrops  beat  suddenly 
upon  the  window,  and  an  instant  flash  of  lightning 
disclosed  to  thb  lonely,  bewildered  girl,  a  patch  of 
fresh  blood  upon  her  father's  linen. 

«  Hold  papa.  Ma,  while  I  get  a  light !"  she  said, 
as  her  trembling  knees  threatened  to  sink  baieath 
her.  And,  then — mysterious  hunuui  soul ! — ^^ 
as  the  voice  of  the  thunder,  long-rolling  up  the 
rifted  midnight, 

Told  her  that  God  was  in  heaven,  and  goremed  the  world 
he  created/' 

the  faces  of  the  ghastly  dead  and  the  gfaastHer 
living  at  her  side  in  the  darkness  faded  from  her 
mental  vision,  and  the  face  of  George,  as  she  had 
last  beheld  it,  rose  up  before  her  soul,  and  lo,  she 
was  not  alone.  It  was  so  vividly  painted  on  the 
blackness  ef  the  chamber,  that  she  could  almost 
have  spoken  to  it.  But  it  did  not  stay.  8*^®^^ 
the  lamp,  and  drawing  a  long,  deep  breath,  loosenw 
her  father's  neck-tie,  and  chafed  Jus  hands,  with, 
for  the  moment^  only  the  bloody  st^in  on  hb  booom 
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in  her  eye,  and  her  mother's  incessant  and  pitifol 
moan  in  her  ears.  Mr.  Con jers  soon  come  in  with 
the  serrant.  Mr.  Dorrien  had  broken  a  blood- 
fesseL 

The  following  afternoon  George  went  to  Jireh 
Cottage,  to  inquire  after  Jossj.  The  closed  blinds 
told  him«  as  he  approached  the  house,  that  all  was 
orer.  Do  you  think  his  deepest  anxieties  at  that 
instant  were  for  Ghrace  ?  No ;  he  kaei^  too  well 
who  would  be  the  fiercest  sufferer  from  the  death 
of  this  dear  child,  and  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
disliked  bj  Mr.  Dorrien  actually  intensified  his 
sympathy  rather  than  weakened  it.  The  language 
ol  his  heart,  could  it  have  been  spoken,  would  have 
been,  "  Brother,  my  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful 
for  thee — love  me  a  little  !**  The  mother,  he  well 
knew,  would  be  crushed  and  lost  for  a  time.  In 
Grace,  his  trust  was  something  almost  sublime,  and 
he  would  almost  as  soon  have  expected  to  find 
Uriel  forsaking  the  sun  and  trailing  his  wings 
through  the  earth-mire,  as  to  find  her  unequal  to 
the  occasion,  or  whimpering  under  the  stroke  of 
God.  But  he  did  find  her  deadly,  deadly  pale, 
and  with  eyes  that  si)oke  of  anguish,  if  not 
of  tears. 

As  Mr.  Lambe  was  admitted  by  the  servant,  the 
postman  handed  in  a  letter,  which  Mr.  Lambe,  who 
VBs  not  at  all  a  formal  person,  took  from  him. 
Ihe  seal  was  engraved  "  R.  M.  &  B.  M.  Co.," 
iHoeb,  quicker  than  lightning,  he  connected  with 
the  "Bio  del  Monte  and  Bolanos**  muttered  by 
Mr*  Dorrien  in  his  sleep.  George  took  the  letter 
with  him,  and  found  mother  and  daughter  by  them- 
themselves — Mrs.  Dorrien  with  her  head  upon  the 
table,  Grace  with  her  arms  round  her  neck  in 
denoe.  Even  now,  as  George  entered,  a  smile,  a 
retl,  true,  genuine  smile,  lit  up  her  countenance, 
tad  courageously  stayed  there,  while  she  read  again 
the  eyes  she  had  read  last  night  in  the  darkened 
ehamber  of  death.  1  say  it  lit  up  her  countenance, 
because,  in  defiance  of  physiology,  I  have  heard 
George  assert  and  maintain  that  not  a  muscle  of 
her  face  moved;  which  proved,  said  this  enthusiastic 
and  superstitious  fellow,  that  it  must  have  been 
the  smile  of  the  soul  and  not  of  the  animal  spirits 
--it  was  a  smile,  he  said,  which  would  have  borne 
instantaneous  translation,  unchanged,  into  the 
Elysian  fields.  Which,  by  the  way,  was  as  pagan 
u  his  calling  Grace  an  *'  Olympian  creature.**  But, 
to  quote  a  fine  passage  m  "  Shirley,**  Lambe  was 
ndi  a  **  strange  hash  of  Scripture  and  mythology 
to  tiiere  was  no  making  sense  of  him.** 

Mrs.  Dorrien  did  not  lift  her  head.  Grace  sat 
qaite  still.  George  took  a  chair,  and  determined 
"id  wiit  till  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing should  have  so  permeated  his  own  mind  as  to 
eatablish  a  perfect  rapport  between  him  and  these 
dear  fnends,  before  he  spoke  a  word  of  sympathy. 
In  a  few  minutes,  he  approached  Grace,  with  the 
letter  in  his  hand,  saying — 

''This  is  about  some  unhappy  Mining  Com- 
pany, 1  fear — ^you  had  better  keep  it  from  your 
lapti  I  think.    Most  likely  it  is  only  a  notice 


of  a  Board-meeting.    If  it  is  about  a  call  or  a  divi- 
dend, it  can  wait  a  few  days." 

Mrs.  Dorrien  now  moved.  George,  obeying  an 
impulse  which  came  over  him,  kissed  her  forehead, 
and  then  kissed  Grace's  cheek.  It  was  a  simple 
act  of  tender  homage  to  these  mourning  sisters. 

"  Papa  is  vety  ill,"  said  Grace,  '*  he  has  just 
asked  to  be  alone  for  an  hour.  ...  Oh  I  ...  Oh ! 
Papa!  Papa!  .  .  .  ." 

George*s  arm  would  have  slipped  round  her 
waist,  if  she  had  not  sprung  forward  to  the  door, 
where  her  father  stood,  with  the  handle  in  his  hand, 
— haggard,  and  wan,  and  wild,  and  horribly  silent. 
Half-delirious,  he  had  slipped  on  a  dressing  gown, 
and  stolen  softly  into  the  room.  He  had  heard 
the  remark  about  the  "  unhappy  Mining  Company;" 
he  had  seen  the  kiss  and  the  half-embrace.  With« 
out  speaking  a  word,  he  snatched  the  letter,  and 
allowed  Grace  to  lead  him  up-stairs  again,  with  Mrs 
Dorrien's  assistance. 

It  was  some  time  before  Ghrace  returned,  and 
during  her  absence,  George  informed  me,  in  a  con- 
fidence which  I  may  now  break,  that  he  found  it 
more  natural  to  bieel  than  to  sit ;  and  I  eould 
quite  understand  him.  This  time,  Grace  approached 
him  with  an  open,  hearty  smile^  and  told  him  Papa 
was  asleep.  She  did  not  tell  him  she  had  seen  Hi 
face  last  night,  and  their  conversation  was  brief 
and  broken,  though  both  solemn  and  sweet.  He 
did  not  leave  untU  Mr.  Conyers  had  been,  and  he 
had  learned  that  Mr.  Dorrien's  reason  was  in 
danger.  Mrs.  Wade  and  Miss  Fleming  also 
called,  and  Mr.  Lemaire,  to  whom  George  was  now 
introduced.  The  poor  old  roan  seemed  fally  to 
enter  into  the  father's  bereavement,  and  expressed 
his  sense  that  it  was  very  affecting,  by  holding  both 
George's  hands  in  his,  and  saying  in  a  tremulous 
voice,  as  he  almost  shook  them  out  of  their  sockets, 

"  0,  Sare  !  It  is  vare  strong  i  It  is  vare  strong 
ting!" 

I  will  presume  you  to  be  both  philological  and 
metaphysical  enough  to  know  the  process  by  which 
Mr.  Lemaire  translated  "affecting**  into  the 
adjective  he  employed  to  express  his  meaning. 

And  I  will  not  presume  to  say  if  Grace  loved 
George  from  that  hour.  But  one  thing  is  clear, 
that  this  man  and  this  woman  could  never  again 
be  quite  the  same  to  each  other — no,  never! 
neither 

in  life,  nor  in  the  s phtrot 
Made  tiiible  by  death  I 


CHAPTER  V. 

COMrLICATIORS. 

GsoBGB  Lahbe  had  chosen  to  keep  his  terms  in  the 
Temple  for  quasi-poetic  reasons.  He  loved  the 
ancient  church,  with  its  rare  Norman  doorway,  the 
little  fouiAdn,  and  the  nigh-fiowing  river,  on  calm 
summer  evenings.  But^  as  George  II.  said,  "  if 
beebles  vill  b^  boots,  dey  must  sdarve^"   and 
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besides  inddging  SBSthetio  fancies,  and  occasionally 
writing  verses  and  trying  to  sketch  one  particular 
face,  he  held  a  certain  well  known  Wolf,  who  shall 
be  nameless,  at  a  distance,  while  he  read  for  the 
Conveyancing  and  Chancery  Bar  —  by  reporting 
and  newspaper  writing.  He  reached  his  chambers, 
after  quitting  Grace  and  her  friends,  in  a  surpri- 
sing calmly  and  strong  frame  of  wind,  and  dashed 
off  the  very  liveliest  of  dramatic  criticisms  for  that 
well-known  ministerial  organ  and  much-trusted 
evening  paper,  the  Planet. 

Late  in  the  evening,  however,  Sidney  dropped 
in,  and  the  result  of  a  queer,  fencing  conversation 
between  him  and  Qeorge  was,  that  the  latter  went 
to  bed  in  an  irritable,  bitter,  almost  desperate, 
frame  of  mind.  In  the  morning  he  had  had  a 
presentiment  that  some  change  in  his  relations  to 
Grace  was  impending ;  but  he  had  entertained  it 
with  the  sad,  strong  calmness  of  submission  to  the 
highest  Will.  It  was  Elton's  office  to  turn  the  wine 
of  his  content  into  gall ;  and 

Sleep,  that  knits  np  the  ravelled  tleere  of  care, 

never  knit  np  a  more  rareUed  sleeve  than  his,  that 
night.  But  be  did  not  dream,  and  he  awoke  early 
in  the  morning  with  mysterious,  soft  tears  upon  his 
cheeks,  to  feel  that  a  Shining  One  had  been  walking 
the  deep-down  cloisters  of  his  soul,  and  just  in  time 
to  gather  up  the  echoes  of  his  footsteps.  He  felt 
himself  strong  to  bear  and  to  forbear,  come  what 
might,  and  lay  awake,  peacefully  thinking  away  the 
hours  till  post-time.  In  bed,  he  received  four 
letters  and  one  newspaper.  You  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  he  opened  first  of  all  a  note  in 
a  black-bordered  envelope,  addressed  in  a  female 
hand  which  was  new  to  him,  bearing,  however,  the 
post  mark  of  a  district  not  new  to  him.  There  was 
nothing  that  startled  Mr.  Lambe  in  these  words : — 

Jireh  Cottage,  Oct.  9. 
'<  Peak  Mb.  Lahbe, — ^I  am  deeply  pained  to 
have  to  write  to  you  like  this ;  but  I  have  a^ed 
Mamma  to  let  me  do  it,  though  my  dear  Papa» 
whose  reason  as  well  as  life  is  in  danger,  told  her  to 
write.  My  dearest  Papa  connects  you  in  his  mind 
with  the  death  of  onr  dear  Jossy,  and  also  with 


that  Mining  Company — which  is,  indeed,  as  you 
said,  most  unhappy ;  and  he  insists  that  we  shall 
ask  you  to  be  so  good  as  not  to  call  here  any  more 
at  idl.  Dear  Mamma  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
sympathy,  and  we  know  you  ^  take  this  in  its 
true  light  from  us.  I  cannot  write  more.  I  shall 
always  remember  the  happy  hours  we  have  spent 
here,  and  pray  for  your  welfare.  Believe  me 
"  Ever  your  friend  and  sister, 

"  Gkacj." 

Grace  had  written  in  too  mnch  haste  and  trepi- 
dation to  tell  the  whole  tmth ;  and  what,  think 
you,  was  the  effect  of  this  note  upon  George  f  If 
you  supposed  the  immediate  effect  was  painful, 
because  his  visits  to  the  cottage  were  at  an  end 
for  ever,  you  would  display  little  knowledge  of 
mascnline  human  nature,  and  still  less  of  George's 
love  for  Grace — which  was,  I  believe,  as  strong 
and  pure  a  sentiment  as  ever  possessed  a  human 
bosom.     As 

The  murkiest  spot,  the  most  opportone  tiigge8tio& 
His  worser  genius  could 

have  comlnned,  oould  not  have  sullied  it  with  a 
taint  of  grossness,*though  it  was  all  that  was  manly 
and  tender;  so  it  was  superior  to  time  and  q^aoe, 
entities  and  substances,  noumena  and  pheoomenay 
one  and  all,  and  for  life  npon  life.  The  first  im- 
pression, then,  was  that  of  calm,  speeohlesa  joy, 
that  he  was  in  possession  of  words  of  kipiiwA— 
traced  by  those  sacred,  ministering  fingers;  and 
it  was  in  no  haste  that  he  lifted  the  paper  to  his 
lips,  and  respectfully  kissed  the  signature  oiioe— 
only  once  1 

After  breakfast,  he  looked  his  door,  placed  the 
letter  open  before  him  on  his  reading- easel,  and 
debated  whether  to  answer  it— -or  rather,  in  what 
way  to  do  so.  He  determined  to  try  what  a  walk 
on  the  terrace  of  the  Temple  Garden  would  do 
towards  clearing  his  head,  and  as  he  stepped  into 
Fleet-street  first,  to  get  some  bordered  paper;  he 
met  Mr.  Lemaire  stalking  along  as  triamphantly  at 
if  he  had  found  the  EUxir  Vitn  as  well  aa  tbe 
Perpetual  Motion,  and  with  poor  July  Adeane  on 
his  arm. 


ALEXANDEE    DUMAS. 
SSCONB  Nonoi. 


Pbw  men  have  ever  seen  a  change  so  speedily 
wrought  in  their  fortunes  as  that  which  Dumas 
experienced  during  the  four  hours  the  representa- 
tion of  «  Henri  III."  lasted.  He  is  decidedly  in  the 
category  of  fbrtunate  sleepers,  who,  awaking  in  the 
morning,  have  found  themselves  famous.  Almost 
nnknown  in  the  evening,  the  next  day  he  was  the 
talk  of  Paris.  By  noon  he  had  sold  his  jpanuscript 
for  6,000  francs ;  and  the  second  performance,  as 
brilliant  as  the  first,  inaugurated  a  series  of  repeti- 


tions that,  in  a  short  time,  enriched  bis  purse  vitk 
80,000  more.  It  was  a  perilous  change;  at  one 
step  he  passed  from  the  discipline  of  poverty  to  ihe^ 
luxury  of  wealth — in  imagination  boundless.  Pamily 
necessities  were  speedily  supplied,  the  mean  abode 
forsaken^  for  elegant  apartments,  and  a  career  of 
prodigality  commenced  that  has  proved  abundaatlj 
fertile  in  opportunities  of  display.  "  Henri  ITT  *• 
brought  him  all  the  advanti^,  and,  to  use  bis 
own  phrase,all  the  enn^i9^  which  accompany  suooeas. 
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For  the  rest  of  the  vinter  of  1829  be  was  the 
fashionable  author.     Invitations  without  number 
poured  in  upon  him ;  free  admission  was  given  him 
to  all  the   theatres;  his  portrait  hung  in  shop 
windows,  and  a  medallion  was  struck  to  oommemo- 
rate  the  occasion.     Nothing  was  wanting — not 
even  the  petty  ridicule  that  loves  to  fasten  on  a 
growing  reputation.    Strange  stories  alarmed  the 
lovers  of  scandal.     In  caf6s  and  salons  it  was  told 
that  fanatics  had  raised  the  cry  of  death,  and  de- 
manded aloud  the  head  of  the  Academy — how  that, 
when  the  curtain  had  fallen  and  the  lights  were 
extinguished,  by  the  glimmer  of  the  dying  embers, 
funereal  dancers  around  the  venerated  bust  had 
made  the  burden  of  their  song  re-echo  ''  En/oncS 
Bacine  ."*     The  partisans  of  the  classic  and  roman- 
tic schools  arose  in  arms  as  at  the  sound  of  the 
tocsin.     Another  blow  had  been  struck,  by  a  strong 
though  rude  hand,  and  the  enfeebled  descendants 
of  the  old  regime  believed  the  sceptre  dropping 
from  their  grasp.     Complaints  grew  into  contro- 
verses,  and  controversies  collapsed  into  petitions. 
The  Theatre  Fran^ais,  that  national  temple  of  the 
drama,  was  profaned,  and  the  protestations  of  its 
hoary  priests  rang  in  the  intruder's  ears.     As  to 
the  value  of  "^enri  IIL"  judged  by  its  intrinsic 
merits — apart  6:0m  that  transition  period  of  French 
literature  which  it  so  forcibly  illustrates — ^there 
can  scarcely  be  two  opinions.     The  plot,  though 
developed  with  considerable  vigour,  involves  too 
extended  a  machinery,  and,  by  the  diverse  aims  it 
seems  to  propose,  destroys  the  sense  of  unity.    To 
place  its  author  by  the  side  of  Shakspere,  and  to 
regard  the  two  as  son  and  sire,  is  simply  to  dis- 
(aredit  both.    Nowhere  do  we  find  the  same  insight 
into  man  and  nature,  or  the  same  mastery  of  all 
material  and  spiritual  elements,  or  the  same  splen- 
door  0/  imagery  and  grace  of  fancy,  or  the  same 
pnritj  and  truth,  chilling  into  awe  the  demons  of 
sense  and  sin.     Dumas  has  yielded  to  the  stimula- 
ting force  of  Shakspere ;  but  it  is  as  the  weed 
springing  up  in  the  sunlight.     Nor  must  it  be  for- 
goUen,  in  the  li^^t  of  his  whole  career,  even  when 
we  would  do  honour  to  this  stalwart  champion  of 
the  romantic  host,  that  in  supplanting  conventional 
lav,  be  has  not  unfrequently  confounded  the  ^irit 
of  riotous  innovation  with  the  genius  of  modem  art. 
The   supposed  discovery  of  certain  incendiary 
allnsions — showmg  to  what  ridiculous  excesses 
political   suspicions  can  be  carried — threw  a  mo- 
moitarj  shadow  over  this  brilliant  davming  of  lame. 
The  pbgr  vas  interdicted,  but  the  censure  cancelled 
ahBOst  as  soon  as  uttered.     One  of  the  first  things 
for  Domaa  to  do  now  was  to  visit  his  old  com- 
pwoas  at  the  Palais  Hoyal,  and — a  temptation  too 
streog  to  be  resisted — retort  upon  them  for  past 
dfeaoes.      Qndard,  his  superior  originally,  and  his 
fnead  tiiroaghout,  met  him  at  the  door  with  his 
eoBpKments ;  but  Alexandre  was  not  to  be  easily 
pofifcioted,  and  determined  to  play  the  great  man 
la  tiK  preeeuce  of  his  former  patrons.     After  a 
fittk  skilful  fencing  on  either  side,  Oudard  proposes 
)ib  mtiirtt  to  tb^  estajblisbmsnt :  **\  ]uu>w  you 


would  refuse  to  remain  on  the  old  conditions ;  we 
should  not  wish  it,  you  must  have  time  to  work." 
"Proceed,  Seigneur  Maecenas;  in  the  name  of 
Augustus,  speak ;  I  listen.*'  "  No,  it  is  for  you  to 
say  what  you  wish,*'  "IP  I  wish  for  success. 
I  have  had  it ;  I  want  nothing  more.*'  "  Yes ;  but 
what  can  wc  do  for  you  that  would  be  agreeable  P 
Is  there  no  situation  that  you  covet.*'  "  I  am  not 
ambitious,  but  there  is  one  that  would  suit  mc — 
that  of  colleague  to  Casimer  Delavigne.'*  Oudard 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  You 
are  very  ambitious,  my  friend.**  Besides,  a 
small  library,  with  a  librarian,  and  sub-librarian 
already — the  thing  was  not  so  easily  done ;  but  a 
promise  was  readily  given  to  secure  the  place  if 
possible.  And  secured  it  was ;  for  in  a  few  days 
he  was  nominated  an  assistant  librarian,  at  a  saUry 
of  1,300  francs.  The  appomtment  left  him  free  to 
pursue  his  studies,  and  gave  him  ampb  facilities  in 
their  prosecution. 

Thus  the  impulses  and  desires  of  his  youth  are 
satisfied,  and  Dumas  finds  himself  suddenly  on  an 
eminence  whence  a  splendid  career  opens  far  before 
him.  Energy  has  mastered  circumstances.  Ws 
accept  the  moral.  Pity  that  the  story  should  read 
like  an  elaborated  hyperbole ;  still  greater  pity  that 
the  youthful  achievements  it  records  should  lack 
their  counterpart  in  maturer  age,  that  this  amlHtiou 
— delusive  as  it  may  be,  still  "  the  glorious  fault 
of  angels  and  of  gods** — should  degenerate  into  a 
vulgar  egotistic  thirst  for  potoriety  alone.  The 
steep  ascended,  we  need  not  so  minutely  trace  the 
course  of  our  hero  beyond ;  but  from  these  inter- 
minable MSmoire^  we  would  string  together  a  few 
curious  jottings  that  may  help  us  to  an  estimate  of 
his  character  and  works.  It  woidd  form  an  in- 
teresting chapter  in  the  study  of  mental  phenomena* 
could  we  classify  the  innumerable  anecdotes  told  of 
the  habits  of  great  thinkers,  by  which  unconsciously 
they  have  seemed  to  stimulate  or  lull  the  mind  in 
its  hours  of  exertion.  Dumas  chronicles  his  own 
experiences  in  this  particular,  and  we  may  take 
them  as  a  contribution  not  without  a  singular 
significance.  Sometimes,  he  complains,  an  author 
imagines  that  he  can  best  concoct  his  plan  in  a 
particular  place,  sometimes  that  he  can  write  but 
on  a  certain  sort  of  paper.  Haring  determined  to 
remodel "  Christine,*'  he  says  :  "  As  for  me,  I  bad 
got  it  into  my  head  that  I  could  only  get  a  new 
"Christine**  out  of  the  old  one,  by  making  a 
journey,  and  lulling  myself  by  the  motion  of  a  car- 
riage. As  I  was  not  rich  enough  to  take  a  post 
chaise,  I  chose  a  diligence.  It  mattered  little  in 
what  direction  the  diligence  went,  provided  that  I 
found  the  ooup^,  the  inside,  or  the  rotunde  empty.*' 
One  was  soon  discovered  with  nobody  in  the  ooup^, 
startmg  for  Havre  —  a  long  twenty  hours  ride. 
"  I  got  in,  and  as  in  works  of  art  the  imagination 
goes  for  much,  my  imagination  once  satisfied  as  to 
the  mode  began  to  work.  When  I  reached  Havre 
my  piece  wa^finished.  The  division  of  Stockholm, 
Fontaineblean,  and  Borne  was  fixed  on,  and  the  part 
of  Paula  )m  suggested  itself  in  connection  with 
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this  new  arrangement."  With  regard  to  these 
strange  prepossessions,  that  impose  certain  condi- 
tions for  the  accomplishment  of  a  work,  M.  Domas 
assnres  ns  that,  though  nobody  has  less  of  the  poet's 
frenty  than  himself,  or  can  labour  with  greater  ease 
during  longer  periods,  yet  in  two  or  three  instances 
he  has  been  absolutely  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
caprice  of  the  moment.  '*  The  first  occasion  has 
just  been  alluded  to ;  the  second  was  when  I  com- 
posed '  Don  Juan  de  Marana' ;  the  third  when  I 
wrote  '  Gapitaine  Paul.'  I  imagined  that  I  could 
only  compose  my  fantastic  drama  within  the  sound 
of  music.  I  asked  my  friend  Zimmerman  for  an 
introduction  to  the  conservatoire,  and  there,  in  the 
comer  of  a  box  where  there  were  three  strangers — 
with  my  eyes  shut  appearing  to  sleep,  and  lulled 
indeed  into  a  half  sleep  by  Beethoven  and  Weber — 
I  composed  the  principal  scenes  in  two  hours. 
With  •  Gapitaine  Paul'  it  was  different.  I  wante*d 
the  sea,  a  vast  horizon,  clouds  sweeping  along  the 
sky,  winds  whistling  through  the  rigging.  In  the 
course  of  my  travels  in  Sicily,  I  had  my  little 
Tessel  anchored  for  two  days  at  the  entrance  of 
the  straits  of  Messina ;  at  the  end  of  those  two 
days  'Gapitaine  Paul'  was  finished."  Shall  we 
add  another  confession  P  "  When  I  am  engaged  in 
a  work  which  interests  me,  I  must  narrate ;  as  I 
narrate,  I  invent,  and  at  the  end  of  some  one  of 
these  narrations  it  comes  to  pass  one  fine  morning 
that  the  piece  is  finished.  But  it  often  happens 
that  this  manner  of  composing,  that  is,  of  not  com- 
mencing the  piece  till  I  have  completed  the  plan,  is 
very  slow.  In  this  way  I  carried  *  Mademoiselle 
de  Belle  Isle'  in  my  head  for  nearly  five  years,  and 
since  1832, 1  have  had  the  plan  of  a  '  Wandering 
Jew'  in  my  memory,  on  which  I  shall  set  to  work 
my  first  leisure  moment,  and  which  will  be  one  of 
my  best  works :  so  that  I  have  only  one  fear — lest 
I  should  die  before  I  have  done  it !"  But  to  re- 
turn to  "  Ghristine."  Victor  Hugo  had  just  written 
his  "  Marion  Delorme ;"  and  Dumas,  when  be 
reached  Paris  again,  was  invited  to  hear  it  read. 
The  melody  of  the  verse,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
style,  strongly  impressed  him ;  and  inspired  with 
fresh  energy,  while  its  musical  language  was  still 
ringing  in  his  ears,  he  sat  down,  and  put  "  Ghris- 
tine" to  paper.  This,  his  second  drama,  was  con- 
signed to  the  Od^on,  but  not  played  till  some 
time  after  its  reception,  in  consequence  of  the  inter* 
ference  of  the  censorship.  When  at  length  pro- 
duced, the  performance  was  protracted  till  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Por  a  time  success  seemed 
doubtful,  but  the  curtain  fell  amidst  overwhelming 
applause,  and  successive  representations  confirmed 
the  verdict  of  the  first  night.  The  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  was  talked  of  as  the  reward  of 
the  young  dramatist,  but  it  was  not  till  1836  that 
he  received  it. 

Meanwhile  the  Revolution  of  1830  broke  upon 
the  nation,  disturbing  students  and  poets  as  well 
as  politicians,  and  calling  all  men  to  \  sterner  field 
of  action.  When  the  cry  to  arms  was  raised  along 
the  streets  of  Paris,  Dumas,  of  course,  could  not 


be  an  unimpassioned  spectator,  but,  seiang  lus 
musket,  rushed  out  to  take  his  share  in  the  oncer- 
tain  struggle.     He  paraded  the  streets  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  workmen,  rendering  service  where  it 
seemed  most  required ;  but  his  grand  exploit  wu 
a  descent  on  Soissons,  after  the  first  tumult  had 
subsided,  to  secure  more  powder  in  case  of  a  fresh 
emergency.      Accompanied  by  but  one  or  two 
companions,  and  armed  with  the  authority  of  Li 
Fayette,  he  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  sympathies 
of  the  garrison,  surprising  the  commandant  into 
submission,  and  in  bringing  back  the  coveted  stores 
— an   enterprise  which  he  narrates  in  an  exag- 
gerated style,  his  energy,  readiness,  and  resolutio& 
appearing  so  conspicuously  as  to  leave  no  room  (or 
further  eulogium.     He  was  afterwards  despatched 
on  a  special  mission  to  La  Yend^  to  inquire  into 
the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  see  how  Cu 
the  formation  of  a  National  Guard,  to  prevent  any 
reactionary  movement,  was  possible.     The  rapidi^ 
of  events  soon  left  his  republicanism  behind,  and 
on  his  returning  to  Paris,  after  an  absence  of  ax 
weeks,  he  found  the  aspect  of  affairs  greatly  altered, 
and  a  monarch  on  the  eve  of  ascending  a  throne 
he  had  hoped  for  ever  abolished.     The  MMm 
of  this  period  disclose  the  young  dramatist  in  the 
new  character  of  a  politician,  and  exhibit  in  the 
strongest  colours  the  disinterestedness  of  his  pris- 
ciples.     When  he  first  quitted  the  tecreUuiai  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  had  no  desire  to  serer 
himself  from  the  man  who,  while  he  assured  him  a 
livelihood,   had    permitted  him   to   continue  his 
studies,  and  to  become  what  he  was.     The  Dnke, 
the  son  of  a  regicide,  then  appeared  to  him,  if  he 
had  not  receeded  smce  1783,  to  be  more  advanced 
in  political  opinions  than  himself,  the  son  of  a  T^ 
publican  general     Now,  the  case  stood  otherwise. 
The  Duke  had  been  his  patron,  but  had  become  a 
King.    Future  prospects  shall  be  sacrificed  to  poH- 
tical  consistency !    Dumas'  report  on  the  condition 
of  La  Vendue,  submitted  to  La  Eayette,  ia  trans- 
ferred to  Louis  Philippe.    He  is  sent  for  to  the 
Palais  B.oyal,  and  his  old  friend  Oudard  urges  him 
to  accept  an  interview  with  his  Majesty.    "Not," 
he  asks,  "  if  I  was  commissioned  to  appoint  an  hoar 
of  audience  P"     "  You  understand,  I  should  not 
have  the  bad  taste  to  refuse,  but  I  don't  belieYe 
you  have  received  such  a  commission."     "Well, 
you  are  mistaken,  nevertheless ;  the  King  expects 
to  see  you  to-morrow  morning  at  eight  o'clock.'* 
"Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  the  Xing  will  find  me  a 
wretched  companion."     "How  so?"     "Became 
I  am  quite  cross  when  1  get  np  so  early."    Ano- 
ther hour,  then,  is  ultimately  fixed,  and  Dumas 
leaves  his  former  "chef,"  assuring  bimthathe 
will  tell  the  King  what  he  is  not  accustomed  to 
hear — the  truth  !    The  interview  follows,  and  he 
takes  upon  him  to  rebuke  the  policy  of  his  Majesty, 
and  to  advocate  the  expediency  of  a  foreign  war. 
Afterwards  he  sends  him  a  polite  note,  to  the  effect 
that  his  "  political  opinions  not  being  in  harmon/ 
with  those  which  the  King  has  a  right  to  expect  in 
the  persons  who  constitute  his  household,  he  begs 
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his  Mi^tj  to  accept  bis  resignation  of  the  office 
of  librarian;'*  and  this  missive  miscairrying,  he 
formally  publishes  his  act  of  abdication,  affirming, 
in  amlntions  words,  that  the  literary,  in  his  case, 
18  bat  the  preface  to  the  political  man.  A  visit 
of  etiquette  paid  to  the  King  on  the  following 
New  Year's  Day  had  a  still  more  nnfortunate  end- 
ing. Dnmas  had  been  officially  admitted  into  the 
artillery  of  the  National  Guard,  and  had  risen  to 
tlie  rank  of  captain.  To  avoid  all  suspicion  of 
diaaflBsction,  the  officers  of  the  regiment  resolved 
to  pa/  the  usual  complimentary  visit  of  the  new 
year,  and  an  hour  was  fixed  for  them  to  go  in  a 
body  to  the  Palais  Royal.  Dumas  rose  on  the 
appointed  morning,  donned  his  uniform,  and  fearing 
he  should  be  late,  hurried  to  the  spot.  The  court- 
yard was  crowded  with  officers  of  every  rank,  but 
amidst  the  brilliant  colours  that  shone  in  every 
direction,  he  sought  in  vam  the  uniform  of  the 
artillery  corps.  They  must  then  have  gone  on  into 
tfae  royal  presence.  But  stop ! — could  he  overtake 
tiiem  on  the  grand  staircase,  or  in  the  apartments 
of  the  Palace  ? — and  away  he  ran  in  pursuit  of  his 
aaaoeiatee.  Still  no  artillery  uniform !  The  regi- 
ment must  have  gone  through  ;  he  would  go,  too, 
even  though  alone.     To  use  his  own  words : — 

If  I  bad  been  lees  eonoomed  aboat  my  lateness,  I  should 
have  Botieed  the  wondering  looks  of  the  bystanders ;  bnt  as 
it  W88,  I  did  not  obaerre  anything  except  that,  when  we 
euie  to  the  duunber  of  the  King,  the  groap  of  officers  with 
whom  I  had  asingled  made  simoltaneonsly  a  movement  from  the 
ecBtre  to  the  circnmference  that  left  me  as  completely 
seolated  aa  if  I  bad  been  sospected  of  bringing  the  cholera 
whli  Hie.  I  attributed  this  sort  of  repolsion  to  the  part  that 
ike  artiDery  bad  played  in  the  last  ^mentes,  and  as,  on  my 
own  aieeoimt,  I  was  ready  to  take  the  responsibility  of  my 
aeta,  I  entered  boldly  holding  my  head  up.  I  must  say 
ihaA  ot  the  twenty-flre  forming  the  group  of  which  I  had  the 
hoDovr  to  make  a  part,  I  appeared  to  be  the  only  one  worthy 
the  attention  ci  the  King.  He  looked  at  me  with  snch 
aaUmisbmeBt  that  I  cast  my  eyes  aronnd  to  see  why  he  did 
•o.  Among  those  who  were  there  some  affected  to  smile 
dieilafBfally ;  others  appeared  astounded ;  some  in  thdr  pan- 
toBBiaBe  appeared  to  say,  **  Sdgnenr,  excnse  me  for  having 
eone  with  this  man.**  All  this  I  confess  was  inexplicable. 
I  paaaed  before  the  King,  who  was  so  good  as  to  speak  to  me. 
*  Ah,  boBJoor,  Dnmas,**  said  he,  **  I  know  yon."  I  looked 
at  the  King,  and  would  have  given  the  world  to  know  how 
he  knew  me.  Then,  as  he  began  to  laugh,  and  the  good 
oosrtSers  ronnd  him  followed  his  example,  not  to  be  singular, 
I  laa^ed  too,  and  continued  my  way.  In  the  room  beyond 
I  ionmd  Yatont,  Oadard,  Appert,  Tallenoourt,  Casimir 
DaiB«%De— all  my  old  oomrades.  They  had  seen  me  through 
the  hftl^^pen  door,  and  were  laughing  also. 

Then  came  the  explanation.  The  fact  was  that 
an  order  had  been  issued  the  preceding  day  dis- 
M^Tin^  the  artillery  corps,  preparatory  to  its  reor- 
gamaatkm  on  another  basis ;  the  decree  bad  ap- 
peared in  the  Momieur,  and  Dumas  had  not  seen  it. 
Well  might  he  be  vexed  at  the  oversight ;  his  con- 
duet  was  construed  into  an  act  of  bravado,  and  in 
spite  of  his  protestations  of  ignorance,  the  story 
weal  the  round  of  PAris.  "To  this  action,"  he 
wMb,  "  I  afterwards  owed  my  being  named  a  mem- 
ber €i  the  committee  of  national  recompenses,  and  of 
the  deooiatiwi  oommittee  of  July,  and  my  being 


re-elected  as  lieutenant  in  the  new  artQlery — ^hon- 
ours which  very  naturally  led  to  my  taking  part  in 
the  5  th  of  June,  1832,  and  being  obliged  to  make  a 
tour  of  three  months  in  Switzerland,  and  two  in 
Italy." 

While  political  changes  absorbed  attention,  the 
theatre  strove  to  minister  to  the  popular  excitement. 
At  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  Harel,  the 
director  of  the  Od^n,  had  suggested  "  Napoleon"  to 
Dumas  as  a  good  subject  for  a  drama  apropos  of 
the  times ;  and  at  every  opportunity  since  he  had 
so  importunately  pressed  the  matter  as  to  make  it 
a  perfect  bore.  One  day,  however,  Dumas  received 
an  invitation  to  the  first  performance  of  the  "  M^re 
et  la  Fille"  of  Mazeres,  with  a  request  to  join  a 
midnight  banquet  at  Harel's  afterwards.  The  play 
over,  he  presented  himself  as  directed,  and  was 
received  by  Harel — who  stood  alternately  rubbing 
his  hands  and  taking  snuff,  in  high  glee  at  the  suc- 
cess of  the  evening — without  a  word  of  "Napoleon." 
Mademobelle  Georges,  the  celebrated  actress,  pre- 
sided at  the  supper  table;  the  viands  were 
abundant ;  so  was  the  wit.  At  three  o'clock  the 
company  still  sat  laughing  together.  Suddenly 
there  are  signs  of  conspiracy ;  smiles  and  furtive 
glances  are  exchanged,  and  a  wink  is  given.  Soon 
Mademoiselle  Georges,  rismg  from  ber  seat,  pro- 
poses to  •show  M.  Dumas  some  treasures  collected 
in  an  acyoining  apartment.  The  bait  takes,  the 
two  remain  absent  for  a  few  minutes,  and  Dumas, 
on  returning,  finds  the  company  gone.  He,  too, 
takes  his  hat,  and  suggesting  that  it  is  high  time 
to  be  off,  proffers  a  friendly  hand  to  his  generous 
host.  "No,  no,"  answers  Harel,  "everybody's 
asleep  now ;  come,  follow  me."  And  the  unsus- 
pecting Dumas  following  finds  himself  in  an  elegantly 
furnished  bedroom ;  two  candles  are  burning  on  a 
table  covered  with  papers  of  all  dimensions,  and 
quills  and  pens  of  every  sort.  "  Well,"  he  inter- 
jects, "  this  is  a  capital  room ;  one  might  very  well 
sleep  and  work  here."  "I  am  glad  you  thiii  so." 
"  Why  P"  "  Because  it  belongs  to  you — yes,  and 
you  shall  not  go  ont  of  it  till  you  have  written  *  Na- 
poleon P  So  you  ought  to  be  satisfied,  or  you  may 
get  into  a  bad  humour  during  your  imprisonment." 
Dumas  shivers — "  Now,  no  foolery,  Harel."  "  Just 
so,  no  foolery;  you  committed  yourself  by  not 
doing  the  thing  when  I  first  asked  you."  "  But  I 
have  not  the  least  idea  of  a  plan."  "  Never  mind ; 
you  told  me  '  Christine'  was  re-made  in  a  night." 
"But  I  want  books — Bourrienne,  Norvins,  *  Vic- 

toires  et  Conquets' ^"      "  Here  is  '  Victoires 

et  Conquets'  iu  this  corner ;  there  is  Bourrienne 
in  another,  and  here  is  Norvins  on  the  table."  "  I 
must  have  the  '  Memorial  de  Sainte  H^ene.' " 
"  Here  it  is  on  the  chimney-piece."  In  fact  there 
is  no  escaping ;  and  Dumas — as  fairly  vanquished 
as  Sheridan,  when  he  was  locked  in  the  green-room 
at  Dmry-lane  till  he  finished  the  'Critic' — is 
obliged  to  confess  himself  a  prisoner.  "  To-morrow, 
then,  I  will  begin  your  'Napoleon,'  and  in  eight  days 
you  shall  have  it.''  The  same  evening,  he  tells  us, 
or  rather  the  same  morning,  he  set  to  work.    The 
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plan  was  at  onoe  invented ;  bisiorj  supplied  a  na- 
tural division.  From  Toulon  to  St.  Helena! 
Harel  had  offered  to  expend  100,000  francs  if  ne- 
cessary, and  a  broader  margin  could  scarcely  be 
left  him.  The  next  day  he  began  to  write,  and  by 
the  time  promised,  the  drama  was  finished.  It 
consisted  of  twenty-four  scenes,  and  extended  to 
nine  thousand  lines ;  '*  it  was  thrice  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  drama,  five  times  that  of  '  Iphigenia,'  six 
times  that  of  'M^rope.'"  To  arrange  for  its  re- 
presentation on  the  stage  was  a  more  difficult 
thing ;  there  were  eighty  or  ninety  speakers.  "  Je 
€roU  que  fevit$e  autatU  aimS  meitre  en  icine  la 
monde  de  la  genene  que  ee  monde  de  Napoleon,** 
But  the  difficulty  was  surmounted,  and  the  drama, 
although  unworthy  of  criticism  as  a  work  of  art, 
was  received  with  unbounded  enthusiasm. 

As  a  tragedian,  Dumas  would  be  judged  by  his 
drama  of  "  Antouy,"  which  he  still  professes  to 
prize  as  his  masterpiece,  and  which,  when  "  Napo- 
leon" was  written,  had  already  been  for  some  time 
composed.     Eeceived  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  but 
for  the  intervention  of  the  censorship  it  would 
have  been  immediately  played.     The  altered  con- 
dition of  the  political  world  now  giving  complete 
freedom  to  the  theatre,  "Antony"  was  again  brought 
forward  and  put  into  rehearsal.     But  the  principal 
actors  were  dissatisfied  with  their  parts,  and  their 
oljections  mortified  and  discouraged  him.     At  this 
juncture  Yictor  Hugo  came  to  him  suggesting  that, 
at  best,  they  could  be  deemed  usurpers  only  at  the 
Th^tre  Franpais — that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Porte  St.  Martin  was  not  an  Olympus ;  moreover, 
he  added,  he  had  made  an  engagement  with  Cor- 
nier, the  director,  and  "  Marion  Delorme"  would 
be  pkyed  there — in  fine,  had  not  Dumas  better 
follow  his  example  P     Taking  courage  from  Hugo's 
advice,  Dumas  accordingly  withdrew   his   drama 
from  the  Franpais,  and  transferred  it  bodily  to  the 
Porte  St.  Martin.      Complete  success  resulted. 
From  the  sympathy  of  the  actors,  not  yet  accustomed 
to  such  patronage,  the  chief  parts  assumed  new 
proportions,  and  a  run  of  more  than  one  hundred 
nights  restored  his  self-love  to  its  former  equili- 
brium.    As  respects  the  play  itself,  we  have  no 
disposition  to  enter  into  the  controversies  provoked 
by  its  audacious  violation  of  the  lavrs  of  criticism 
and  decorum.  We  cannot  even  attempt  an  analysis ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  pass  unnoticed  the  bragga- 
docio tone  with  which  M.  Dumas  claims  the  out- 
lawed bantling  as  his  own.     "Not  only  is  it  my 
most  original  work,  my  most  personal  work — it  is, 
also,  one  of  those  rare  works  which  have  an  in- 
fluence upon  their  age.*'    As  if  the  morality  of  a 
drama  could  be  made  to  consist  in  its  denouement, 
the  moral  of  "  Antony"  finds  expression  only  in 
the  last  act  and  the  last  words  of  its  hero — "  Elle 
me  rdsislait ;  je  Pat  assassin^,"     Certainly  a  most 
ambiguous  moral.     On  one  occasion  the  curtain 
fell  before  this  sentence  had  been  uttered  ;  but  a 
storm  of  hisses  warned  the  manager  of  his  mistake, 
and  in  the  absence  of  her  assassin,  who  had  hurried 
from  thp  stage,  Madame  Derval  had  to  oomp|ete 


the  horrid  farce  by  rarying  the  words  as  she  li^ 
wounded  on  her  couch,  "  Je  lui  resUtaU,  U  m'<u- 
sassin^/*  *M.  Dumas  takes  up  the  gauntlet  against 
his  accusers,  and  as  a  master  of  badinage,  toys  with 
the  most  serious  charges.  "  What  is  there  to 
complain  of  P  Who  would  follow  a  vicious  example, 
with  the  scaffold  or  the  gaol  to  close  his  career  P 
And  as  to  your  outcry  against  adultery,  is  it  not 
simply  this— that  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  entail 
has  made  a  crime  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  what 
in  the  seventeenth  was  but  a  pleasantry.  Ton 
laugh  at  Moliere — why  blame  me  P  You  talk  of 
the  purity  of  the  ancient  drama — did  not  Sophocles 
select  a  still  more  delicate  theme  P  And  Aristo- 
phanes— have  you  read  the  following  passages  ?" 
And  in  some  such  strain  as  this,  with  an  affectation 
of  seriousness  that  cannot  mask  the  heartlessnesj 
of  his  words,  be  trifles  with  the  public,  his  censors, 
and  his  own  reputation,  as  if  glory  and  infamy 
were  twin  sisters.  Still  more  curious  than  this 
defence  b  the  circumstantial  avowal  by  which  it  is 
accompanied — summarized  thus: — "'Antony*  is 
not  a  drama;  *  Antony*  is  not  a  tragedy;  'Antony* 
is  not  a  theatrical  piece.  *  Antony^  is  a  scene  of 
love,  of  jealousy,  of  anger,  in  five  acts.  *  Antony* 
— ^he  was  myself,  without  the  assassination ;  Adile 
(the  heroine) — she  was  my  mistress,  without  the 
flight." 

A  trip  to  the  seaside,  by  the  sedosion  it  oonferrsdi 
next  enabled  Dumas  to  compose  his  "  Charles  TH. 
chez  ses  Grands  Vassaux" — an  imitation  in  iti 
different  parts  of  the  "Cid,**  and  certain  other 
dramas  that  its  author  does  not  hesitate  to  name. 
Indeed,  on  the  question  of  originality,  Bubu 
displays  his  usual  magnanimity,  and  frankly  admits 
that  he  is  largely  indebted  to  the  mighty  dead— 
that,  in  fact,  his  works  abound  with  direct  muta- 
tions of  particular  passages — ^that,  like  Shakspere, 
Moliere,  and  many  another  illustrious  genius,  be 
has  condescended  to  borrow  an  illustcatioa  or  a 
hint,  since  the  debt  can  be  repaid  with  usury. 
But  then,  you  must  not  question  his  theory  of 
originality ;  you  must  allow,  in  yoar  turn,  that  man 
does  not  create — that  the  temples  of  endiantmenk 
which  genius  rears  do  not  spriug  up  at  the  wave 
of  its  wand,  but  are  hewn  and  pUed  by  its  inherent 
power  out  of  common  materials.  Like  the  golden 
streams  of  summer  climes,  it  sweeps  its  broad  ex* 
pause  majestioally  along,  throwing  to  the  shore  ths 
glittering  detriiut  it  collects  in  its  course.  Dumai 
serves  up  ideas  as  Cleopatra  served  up  pearis. 
Thrown  together  and  fused  in  the  medium  of  his 
mind,  they  are  presented  as  a  costly  and  delicious 
dish.  But  structural  and  omamentid  details  apart, 
let  us  quote  him  here  on  the  selection  of  a  subject: — > 

My  manner  of  proceeding  wiA  reference  to  hwtory  i« 
■traage.  I  b^n  by  oompowog  a  ttorj.  I  endeavoor  to 
make  it  romantic,  tender,  dramatic ;  and  when  I  have  deter- 
mined the  part  that  the  affections  and  the  imagination  »haU 
respectifely  plaj,  I  seek  the  f^mework  in  history.  And 
history  has  invariably  famished  me  with  this  framework  so 
precisely  proportioned  to  my  wants,  and  so  well  adapted  to 
the  tobjeoi,  that  the  framework  did  not  leem  made  for  tb# 
pictnip,  bat  the  ^ctore  for  the  (ramevock* 
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Bsewhere  lie  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom,  in  language 
too  characteristic  for  transcription,  that  history 
oa^  be  yiolated  at  will  if  there  be  any  specific 
olgect  in  view.  So  much  for  his  pretensions 
to  historical  accuracy,  or  originality  in  treat- 
ment To  revert  for  a  moment  to  dironological 
details.  ''Bichard  d'Arlington"  and  "The- 
resa," both  written  in  conjunction  with  others, 
aompleted  the  namber  of  his  works  for  1831 — a 
year  whicb  he  describes  in  the  retrospect  as  "  dis- 
torbed  by  political  ^meutes,  but  as  splendid  for 
art.  I  had  gi?en  to  the  world  three  pieces — a  bad 
'Napoleon,'  a  mediocre  '-Charles  YU.'  a  good 
'Richatd  d'Arlington ;' "  and  Victor  Hugo  had 
oontribaied  his  "  Marion  Belorme"  and  his  "  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris/'  The  minuteness  of  self-criticism 
tinM  ^peeping  out,  and  that  we  hare  had  occasion 
to  ranark  before  in  these  Mdmoires,  is  so  unique 
that  we  cannot  forbear  adding  a  specimen  to  these 
fiagmentary  notes — in  which,  rather  than  present 
an  malysi^  we  haye  aooght  to  group  together  such 
passages  ae  shall  most  yiWdly  suggest  the  tout 
ememhle  of  the  man.  Apropos  of  the  last-iiamed, 
**!nicresa"  —  see  how  he  can  dissect  his  own 
ol^Bprin^  and  talk  with  the  knife  in  his  hand : — 

Considered  in  itself  it  is  one  of  my  worst  works ;  written 

in  oonjiuetion  with  Anicet,  it  is  one  of  my  best 

Anieet  had  written  out  the  plot  of  **  Theresa."  I  began  by 
isttiag  his  p^er  on  one  side,  and  begging  him  to  tell  me 
the  piece.  In  a  redta],  there  is  something  liTing  which 
caOs  forth  life.  A  written  plan,  on  the  contrary,  is  with  me 
a  eoipae — something  which  has  lived ;  it  can  be  galvanised, 
not  reriTiiled.  Anicef  s  plan  embra^  the  greater  part  of 
&e  pieoe,  snch  as  it  is  now.  I  was  sensible  at  once  of  two 
eoBuaderations,  of  whidi  the  second  outweighed  the  flrs^ 
— namely,  that  I  should  nerer  make  more  than  a  medium 
pieee  of  "  Theresa,"  but  that  I  might  render  a  service  to 
Bocage  [the  actor  who  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  success 

(rf*  Aatoay.T It  is  not  that  «*  Theresa"  is  a  work 

aJiofetber  witiiout  merit.  If  there  are  two  false  parts,  there 
are  also  two  exeellent  parts — Amelia  and.  Delaunay.  Amelia 
IS  a  lover  of  the  same  forest. as  Miranda  in  the  **  Tempest," 
as  the  Theda  of  "  Wallenstein,"  as  the  Claire  of  **  Count 
IBgrnoafi^  She  is  young,  chaste,  and  beautiful — at  once  na- 
tual  and  poetic.  She  passes  with  the  orange  bouquet  in  her 
hand  and  the  bridal  veil  on  her  head,  by  the  ignoble  lores  of 
Arthur  and  Theresa,  without  suspecting  anything,  without 
uderstanding  anything.  She  is  a  statue  of  crystal;  she 
Ises  not  see  into  others,  and  she  lets  them  see  into  her. 
TWaiuiny  it  a  beantifhl  charaeter,  a  little  too  much  resem- 
Mbg  ibe  DaaveiQe  of  the  **  YieiUard,"  and  the  Duretnel  of 
Ae  "  Iftire  et  k  FiUe."  Yet— we  must  be  just  to  everybody, 
evta  to  ourselves — there  are  two  scenes  in  his  part  not  sur- 
passed 1)y  anything  in  the  drama.  Tbe  first  is  that  where 
he  inaalts  Arthur,  when  the  secret  of  adulte^  is  revealed  to 
Un;  lilie  seopftd,  that  where,  lenming  that  his  daughter  is 
ewBMdBi  aad.  iiot  wishkg  to  reader  the  mother  a  widow  and 
Ae  diOd  an  orphan,  he  apologises  to  his  son-in-law.  The 
dnaa  was  b^gun  and  finished  in  three  weeks  or  a  month  ; 
•aly  t  amde  it  a  condition  with  Anieet,  as  I  have  always 
Ibbb  wbea  I  have  worked  with  another,  to  write  the  piece 

Let  ofly  howeyer,  haeten  from  these  regions  of 
the  iheatn,  where  the)  heated  atmosphere  of 
pttoon  stifles  the  breath  of  purity,  and  the  forms 
flf  Tirtue  and  of  truth  are  seen  in  the  dim,  un- 
eertaon  onUines  of  a  dizsy  trance.  We  say  nothing 
of  «  Cathenne  Howard"--of  the  ''  Tour  de  Neale" 


—of  "Edith  of  the  Long  Hairs,'*  that  pitiful 
burlesque  of  Eomeo  and  Juliet — of  the  "Mari  d6 
la  Veuve,**  the  first  comedy,  nor  of  how  it  was 
written  and  played  while  the  cholera  daily  smote 
down  its  victims  by  hundreds — of  the  innumerable 
smaller  fry  that  followed — nor  of  those  gigantic 
schemes  that  were  developed  at  a  later  period« 
when,  thanks  to  the  Bojal  patronage,  M.  Dumas 
had  a  theatre  of  his  own — how  plays  were  written, 
the  representation  of  which  occupied  several  nights 
in  succession,  and  at  the  expense  of  art,  degraded 
the  stage  into  the  vehicle  of  his  story-telling 
genius.  We  say  nothing  of  all  this,  but  we  cannot 
take  leave  of  our  dramatic  reformer,  of  this  most 
loving  son  of  the  great  Shakspere,  without  re- 
membering the  repartee  of  the  judge  in  a  celebrated 
trial,  who — M.  Dumas  answering  when  he  was 
asked  his  profession,  "  Sir,  I  should  say  I  was  a 
dramatic  author,  if  I  was  not  in  the  country  of 
Comeille"  —  replied,  "  Oui,  motuieur,  il  y  a  dei 
d^res:* 

A  new  scene  opens  before  us.  The  young  pro- 
vincial has  become  a  notable  citizen  in  the  gayest 
capital  of  the  world.  It  is  suggested  that  he  should 
give  a  ball  to  artistic  Paris ;  what  better  consum- 
mation of  the  struggle  and  the  victory  than  a  grand 
reception  to  signalise  his  fame  ?  The  idea  takes,  ii 
gets  whispered  abroad,  is  talked  of  far  and  wide^ 
grows  into  the  required  proportions,  and  promises 
to  become  an  accomplished  fact.  But  a  ball  ne- 
cessitates three  or  four  hundred  invitations,  and 
how  accommodate  the  guests  in  the  modest  apart- 
ments of  a  student-author  P  Happily,  on  the  same 
floor,  there  is  another  suit  of  rooms  unoccupied ; 
so  this  difficulty  is  easily  surmounted.  But  how 
decorate  the  naked  walls?  Eugene  Delacroix* 
Louis  and  Clement  Boulanger,  and  some  eight  or 
nine  other  professional  friends  of  eminent  skill, 
come  next  to  assist  him.  Each  chooses  a  subject 
from  some  living  author,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
rooms,  so  bare  and  uninviting,  glow  with  the 
richest  colouring  of  fancy,  and  for  the  nonce  vie 
with  the  displays  of  Academies  and  Institutes. 
And  what  can  we  say  of  the  baU  itself  P  Time  would 
fail  us  to  to  tell  us  of  the  artists,  poetical,  theatri- 
cal, musical,  mechanical,  of  the  men  and  the  women* 
the  philosophers  and  the  fashionables,  who  arrived 
in  throngs — nor  can  we  describe  how  merrily  the 
dance  went  on  in  the  five  apartments  at  the  same 
time — ^nor  how  "three  hundred  bottles  of  Bor- 
deaux cheered,  three  hundred  bottles  of  Burgundy 
refreshed,  and  five  hundred  bottles  of  champagne 
cooled"  the  thirsty  dancers.  But  as  we  ghtnoe 
down  the  long  catfdogue  of  names  that,  in  itself, 
does  infinite  credit  either  to  the  diary  or  the  memory 
of  the  generous  host,  we  ought  to  chronicle  one 
point  at  least  as  illustrative  of  the  pamstaking 
minuteness  of  these  veracious  Memoirh,  The 
guests  came  attired  in  fancy  costume,  and  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies  records  in  detail  ioh(U 
sisfy-teven  (^  the  moat  illvsirious  of  ikem  wore  i 

Pass  we  from  the  noisy  ball  room,  down  in  to  the 
-dark  and  quiet  street;  bat  as  we  tread  musingly 
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homdward  we  still  linger  in  thonght  on  Alexandre 
Bumas  and  his  manj  friends.  The  sobjeet  stretches 
before  us — a  very  wide  and  a  very  corions  one. 
With  what  evident  gnsto  does  Dnmas  himself 
dwell  on  the  names  of  his  acquaintances,  great  and 
small — how  his  pages  become  a  resplendant  mirror, 
gleaming  with  the  light  of  suns,  and  satellites,  and 
stars,  as  though  he  were  the  natural  focus  of  all 
created  genius.  As  he  commemorates  the  kindly 
deeds  of  those  whose  brush  and  pencil  decorated 
his  unfurnished  walls,  how  unconsciously  he  swells 
into  the  historian  of  departed  worth.  Four  hearts 
that  once  beat  in  unison  with  his  are  cold  and  still. 
'*  Sad  and  pleasing  task,"  he  exclaims,  **  to  speak 
of  those  we  love !  It  is  midnight,  the  hour  of  in- 
vocations. I  am  alone :  no  profane  look  glares  in 
the  shade  to  frighten  your  sepulchral  modesty. 
Come,  brothers,  come.  Relate  to  me  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  dead — ^with  the  gentle  murmur  of  the 
stream  caressing  its  banks,  with  the  moaning  of 
the  forest  leaves,  or  the  soft  sighing  of  the  breeze 
weeping  among  the  reeds — ^relate  to  me  your  life, 
your  sorrows,  your  hopes,  your  triumphs ;  and  let 
this  world,  ever  indifferent  when  it  is  not  ungrate- 
ful, know  what  you  were,  and  more  than  all,  what 
you  were  worth."  The  incantation  finished,  first 
oomes  the  shade  of  Alfred  Johannot — pale  and  sad, 
as  when  a  living  man.  "  Come,  brother,  come ; 
in  the  language  of  the  dead  relate  thy  short  and 
glorious  life ;  I  will  translate  it  into  the  language  of 
the  living.  Spirits  of  the  night !  hush  the  fluttering 
of  your  fairy  wings,  and  let  every  one  be  stiU,  even 
thou,  nocturnal  silence,  the  voiceless  child  of  ob- 
scurity !"  The  dead  responds,  and  tells  the  story  in 
low,  ghostly  voice.  "  Is  it  so,  brother ;  and  have 
I  translated  thy  words  aright  P  But  I  see  now  only 
a  white  and  vanishing  vapour ;  I  hear  only  a  feeble 
sigh  that  dies  away  in  the  air,  answering — Out.'* 
But  lo!  another  shade,  with  quicker  step.  He 
bows  his  majestic  form,  and  his  breath  touches  his 
forehead  like  the  kiss  of  a  friend  returning  from 
long  travel  Dumas  interrogates  him ;  a  spark  of 
light  kindles  in  the  hollow  eyeballs  of  the  phantom, 
and  a  smile  passes  over  his  pale  lips.  He  speaks 
as  if  dead,  yet  not  consciously  diMid — as  if  his  last 
convulsion  had  been  a  sigh,  and  his  last  words  a 
nong.  And  the  pen  of  the  reverent  listener  tran- 
scribes at  his  bidding  the  joyous  story  of  his 
earthly  pilgrimage.  Thus,  "they  come  like  shadows, 
so  depart."  Happy  the  friends  who  are  so  gently 
handled ;  for  Dumas'  praises,  like  the  cloaks  of 
Draco's  flatterers,  are  sui&cient  to  smother  an 
ordinary  reputation.  Who  that  has  read  them,  can 
forget  the  eulogiums  of  the  Moutquetaire?  Or  its 
proposals  everywhere  to  raise  the  monumental 
tombstone  over  the  grave  of  neglected  genius  P  Or 
h  fortiori,  who  can  forget  the  suit  of  Honor^ 
Balzac's  widow,  who  strove  by  law  to  compel  this 
generous  intruder  to  leave  her  husband's  ashes 
alone,,  but— monument  making  stands  beyond  the 
veto  of  the  judge — had  to  grieve  over  a  tomb 
erected  by  him  more  in  honour  of  himself  than  the 
deceasedF 


Of  Dumas,  the  novelist,  t»  proprid  pemnd, 
we  have  yet  to  speak.  As  early  as  1832  the  pro- 
priety of  entirely  devoting  his  energies  to  the 
theatre  had  become  a  question  with  him.  Before 
"Henri  IIL"  had  made  him  famous,  he  had 
written,  and  printed  at  his  own  expense,  a  small 
volume  of  tales,  six  copies  only  of  whieh  were  sold. 
One  of  these  fell  into  the  hands  of  M.  Boloe,  the 
editor  of  the  "  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondee,"  who 
thought  that,  whatever  their  deficiencies,  they  db- 
played  both  power  and  promise.  But  let  our 
ehronider  be  himself  the  spokesman,  since  we  have 
arrived  at  another  turning  point  in  his  career. 

I  hare  mentioiied  my  profound  ignonuioe  of  hittory,  tii 
m  J  great  desire  to  learn.  I  had  heud  moch  of  the  Dakea  of 
Borgnndy ;  and  I  read  the  Hiatoiy  of  the  Dnkea  of  Bnrgsn^y 
by  Aogoatine  Thierry.  For  the  first  tine,  a  French 
historian  left  its  pidnresqne  oolonring  to  the  dironicla,Mid  its 
simplicity  to  the  legend,  nntonched.  The  vork  oomaeneed 
hy  the  romances  of  Walter  Soott  were  completed  in  my  mind. 
I  did  not  yet  feel  strong  enough  to  attempt  anything  whoOy 
a  romance.  Bat  a  species  of  literature  was  tiien  in  vogne 
that  hdd  a  middle  plaioe  between  the  romance  and  the  dnaa, 
baring  something  of  the  interest  of  the  one,  mnoh  of  the 
striking  character  of  the  other,  and  in  whidi  the  dialogae 
alternated  with  the  narratiTe.  This  sort  of  litaratnre  went 
by  the  name  of  **  Historic  Scenes.**  With  my  deokkd  aptitads 
lor  the  theatre,  I  set  myself  to  work,  minghng  nmmtion  and 
dialogue,  on  some  historic  scenes,  extracted  finrai  tiie  Histoiy 
of  the  Dokes  of  Bvgnndy.  They  were  borrowed  from  ow 
of  the  most  dramatic  epodis  of  France^  the  reign  of  Chofai 
VL  .  .  .  .  Then  they  offered  me, already  a  swMnr  mmht^ 
the  fhrther  advantage  of  a  well  known  theatre  on  whieh  to 
pUce  my  personages — for  the  crents  took  place  in  the  envirooa 
of  Paris,  and  in  Pftris  itselt  I  began  to  compose  m$  book 
withont  knowing  precisely  what  woiUd  torn  op.  "  Ttalmia 
de  Bavi^re"  appeared.  As  I  finished  my  pages  I  oanied 
them  to  BnloB.  BnloE  carried  them  to  the  printing  office 
and  printed  them,  and  every  fifteen  days  tiie  snbeoribers  real 
them.  My  two  principal  excellencies  were  theneefbrwnid 
conspioooos  in  these  essays — those  which  in  the  fetnre  wiQ 
give  some  valne  to  my  books,  and  dramatic  works;  dialogae^ 
which  is  the  substance  of  the  drama;  narration,  which  ie  tiie 
substance  of  the  romance.  These  excellenoiee— everybo^ 
knows  with  what  careless  frankness  I  speak  of  mysdf — I 
have  in  a  superior  degree.  At  this  time  I  had  not  yd  di»- 
corered  in  myself  two  other  qualities,  mutually  dependent^ 
but  not  lees  important— vivacity  and  humour. 

The  gaiety  of  the  age  was,  however,  the  gakij 
of  Manfred  and  Mephistopheles :  but  the  same 
elements  floating  in  the  popular  mind  that  had 
contributed  to  his  auspicious  d^but  as  a  dramatio 
author,  operated  as  favourably  for  him  as  a  norelki. 
These  «  Historic  Scenes,"  he  says,  were  '*  the  first 
success*'  of  the  *'  Revue  des  Beux  Mondes,**  and 
they  decided  him  to  continue  his  efforts.  He 
determined  to  compose  a  succession  of  romances 
which  should  extend  from  the  reign  of  Charles  Vii^ 
to  the  present  time. 


My  first  desire  is  always  unbounded;  my  first  i  ,       

is  always  for  the  impossible.  Only,  as  I  grow  obatimiei, 
half  from  pride,  half  from  love  of  art.  I  arrive  at  the  ianpoe- 
sible.  How  f  I  will  try  to  teU  you,  but  I  do  not  exsiet|y 
understand  it  myself— by  working  as  nobody  woiIbs,  bj 
retrenching  in  the  details  of  tifs,  l^  shortening  the  hotm  cf 
sleep.  This  desire  once  formed  in  my  ndn^  I  was  oa|j 
eager  to  put  it  into  execution.  Having  found  a  gddoai  vvim 
in  the  shaft  that  I  had  sunk  in  the  beginning  of  tibe  ftfliMmth 
century,  I  duhnot  doubt,  so  great  was  b^  eoBldence  m  a^ 
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Nlf,tlut  U  atoh  shaft  I  opened  in  snooaeding  oentories  I 
ihoald  And  a  Tein,  if  not  of  gold,  at  leait  of  ylatina  or 
iflrer. 

So  M.  Damas  begaa  to  dig ;  and  Hov  he  has 
worked  his  manj  mines  now  e?erybodj  knows. 
Whj  should  we  describe  the  saooess  of  the  speca- 
kdoQ  ? — how  the  prodaot  of  his  indefatigable  labour 
foottd  a  ready  market  ? — how  gold,  and  pUitina, 
and  8il?er,  and  not  a  little  baser  metal,  and  much, 
yerj  much  of  positive  refuse,  all  alike  were  offered 
for  sale,  and  bought  at  a  premium  ?  Or  why  should 
we  take  stock  of  the  precious  merchandise,  or 
ohrooide  when  each  supcessive  vein  was  opened  P 
The  mere  list  of  his  published  novels  occupies 
pages  m  the  catalogues  of  our  circulating  libraries. 
It  is  time  we  leave  the  successful  merchant.  He 
still  elings  to  his  desk  ;  let  him  number  his  three 
hnndred  volumes,  and  write  his  **  last"  (?)  vaude- 
ville there  in  peace  ;  we  shall  soon  see  if  the  ruling 
passion  can  be  vanquished  at  last. 

Bat  what  shall  we  say  of  the  life-story  thus 
vaontingly  told  P  Shall  we  read  it  as  an  idle  jest, 
as  the  serions  record  of  insane  sincerity,  or  accept 
it  88  the  deliberate  insult  of  a  selfish  misanthrope  P 
We  have  viewed  the  capabilities,  and  tendencies, 
and  tastes  of  the  man  from  his  own  stand  point. 
Pacts  and  sentiments  of  every  kind — men,  their 
actions  and  their  principles — are  grouped  round 
Ana,  as  simple  accessories  to  scenic  effect;  the 
worid  of  things  and  thoughts  is  but  his  alter  ego. 
ExpUin  this  egotism  on  what  theory  you  will — 
call  it  but  the  out-spoken  expression  of  what  others 
think  but  dare  not  say — ^let  it  be  selMove  or  sel- 
fishness, bravado,  vanity,  ambition — it  is  idolatry 
of  the  worst  kind.  That  unconsciousness  which  is 
the  humble  attendant  of  high  genius,  and  the  surest 
promise  of  great  deeds,  is  for  ever  banished.  Like 
that  nK)ody,  morbid  sentimentalism  which — brood 
ing  over  the  abysses  of  its  own  nature,  visionary, 
isolated,  aimless  in  its  activity,  picturing  shadows 
88  it  sits  in  the  darkness,  counting  the  pulses  of 
its  being;  and  watching  the  proo^  of  its  own 
digestion — in  Bacon's  forcible  language,  becomes 
self-cannibalism ;  so  this  immolation  of  all  outward 
things  on  the  altar  of  self,  ends  by  making  it  the 
soul's  funereal  pyre,  and  the  rich  palatial  temple  of 
its  haat  falls  in  ruins  around  it,  as  fell  the  paUoes 
of  Nimrod  and  Semiramis  "  a  mount  of  ashes"  upon 
the  volnptnons  Sardanapalus.  Neither  is  this 
exposure  of  the  inmost  heart,  this  so-called  "  frank- 
seas''  of  the  MSwunre»i  to  be  at  all  commended. 
There  is  a  ''  holy  of  holies"  in  our  nature,  where 
Qod  dwells  alone  with  the  human  spirit ;  and  to 
throw  open  that  innermost  court,  or  expose  its 
■eotets  to  the  idle  gaze  of  an  inquisitive  multitude, 
is  both  a  pro&nation  and  a  sin.  Enough  of  this 
idolatry.  A  man  worshipping  his  shadow,  or 
Wing  down  to  his  reflected  image,  conUi  scaroe 
do  worse. 

A  word  npon  the  works  of  our  voluminous 
Vthor.  Alexandre  Dumas  daims  to  be,  and 
18  pEe-eaunently,  the  improvisators  of  the  age. 
"Aa  most  important  resolutions  of  his  life,  he 


assures  us,  have  been  formed  in  ten  minutes ;  and 
the  best  as  well  as  the  worst  of  his  books  have 
been  written  with  corresponding  rapidity.  But 
given  a  mind  of  all  the  talents,  with  the  one  quality 
of  reflection  struck  from  the  list,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  improviser  can  have  but  a  limited  claim 
upon  our  admiration.  Just  in  proportion  as  he  is 
true  to  himself,  however  startling  the  immediate 
effects,  will  he  fail  in  permanent  results,  unless 
gifted  with  an  insight  rare  amongst  the  rarest  men. 
The  greatest  intellect  will  have  its  retrospective 
hours,  as  the  most  luxuriant  tropical  clime  its  re- 
turning seasons  for  bothflower  and  fruitage.  Dumas' 
powers  of  invention,  his  unceasing  energy — some- 
times blooming  into  beauty,  usually  imparting 
freshness  and  vivacity — do  not  protect  him.  His 
style  is  loose  and  verbose — most  conveniently  ex- 
pensive when  the  cost  of  a  novel  is  calculated  by 
the  number  of  lines  in  it ;  his  characters  are  unde- 
fined, his  philosophy  of  life  is  shallow,  his  sentiment 
mere  froth,  and  there  is  a  lack  of  consistency,  and 
an  unsatisfactory  sketchiness,  about  most  of  his 
pictures. 

To  judge  him  by  the  highest  laws,  however, 
is  unfair,  for  he  does  not  aspire  to  the  high- 
est ends.  "  Lamartine,"  he  says,  '*  is  a  dreamer, 
Hugo,  a  thinker,  I  a  populariser.  I  give  body  to 
the  dream  of  the  one ;  I  give  perspicacity  to  the 
thought  of  the  other ;  I  serve  the  public  up  the 
twofold  dish — a  dish  which,  from  the  hand  of  the 
first,  would  not,  horn  its  excessive  lightness,  have 
been  sufficiently  nutritious ;  from  the  hand  of  the 
second,  owing  to  its  excessive  heaviness,  would 
have  given  the  public  a  surfeit ;  but  which,  sea- 
soned and  presented  by  mine,  agrees  with  the 
generality  ot  stomachs,  the  weakest  as  well  as  the 
strongest." 

M.  Dumas  is  careful  not  to  represent  himself  as 
a  man  accustomed  to  religious  acts — God  forbid 
that  he  should  do  this ! — ^but  as  one  over  whom  "  a 
deep  tinge  of  religiosity  has  been  thrown  from 
childhood."  His  creed,  as  sketched  en  passani, 
would  form  a  sombre  pendant  to  the  foregoing  ac- 
count of  his  mission  as  a  literary  man ;  but  it  is  too 
darkly  coloured,  too  daringly  impious,  to  contemplate 
cahnly.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  recognises  a 
religious  sentiment  apart  from  all  external  observ- 
ances— a  sentiment  that,  *'  like  a  mysterious  and 
hidden  timbrel  vibrates  perpetually,  but  really  re- 
soundsonly  when  struck  bysomevividsensation  of  joy 
or  grief;"  that  on  such  occasions,  his  first  impulse 
is  towards  the  Deity ;  that  then  be  seeks  the  con- 
secrated church,  to  visit  which,  like  others,  to  satisfy 
the  caprices  of  religion,  would  be  to  profane  it ; 
that  there  he  becomes  absorbed  in  the  one  thought 
of  God,  and  silent  and  prayerless  prostrates  '*  his 
humility  at  the  feet  of  His  greatness."  "  Mais 
tout  cela  fCeii  pas  tree  arihodoje,  tout  cela  sent 
beaucoup  son  chrdtien  et  tres  pen  son  eathoUque; 
aussi  eraignait'On  je  ne  donnasse  point  un  example 
de  pUtS  tres  Sdifiant.  Aux  qui  craignaienf  cela  ne 
eomprenaient  point  que  mm  apparente  irrSligum  wte 
venait  de  mon  trop  religi^siti  P*    After  this*  oon- 
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fesuon  we  need  add  little  respecting  the  morality 
of  his  writings ;  their  spirit  too  well  accords  with 
his  general  professions.  To  saj  nothing  of  nnblash- 
ing  improprieties,  how  frequently  is  a  vicious  prin- 
ciple unconsciously  elevated  to  a  virtue,  and  a 
virtue  made  a  weakness.  Selfishness  is  disguised  as 
devotedness,  and  holy  love  sinks  into  a  sensuous 
passion ;  the  earthly  predominates  over  the  spiritual, 
and  the  ideal  in  form  or  thought  is  supplanted 
by  a  gross  materialism. 

Not  the  least  serious  aspect  of  our  subject  is 
the  popularity  of  such  a  writer.  We  have 
not  in  our  remarks  forgotten  that  Alexandre 
Dumas  is  a  Frenchman,  and  as  such  supposed  to 
be  entitled  to  a  latitude  that  would  not  be  tolerated 
on  this  side  the  channel ;  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  he  is  the  legitimate  representative  of  Parisian 
morals ;  and,  however  that  may  be,  most  certainly  | 


the  burden  of  individual  responsibility  cannot  be 
shaken  off,  for — let  us  judge  him  by  bis  age  ind 
country — as  one  who  wonhi  pkoe  himself  in  tbe 
foremost  rank  of  their  illustrious  men,  it  behoTes 
him  to  be  the  guide  and  not  the  skve  of  natioiud 
caprice.  In  so  far,  moreover,  as  his  efforts  hare 
been  ostensibly  directed  to,  or  absorbed  in,  the 
mere  acquisition  of  pecuniary  gain,  he  has  irronged 
himself  and  his  fellow  workmen.  Any  one  whose 
conduct  persistently  tends  to  foster  the  volgat 
notion  that  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  are  the 
proper  equivalent  to  intellectual  labour,  sms  against 
the  commonwealth  of  letters.  In  this  respect 
Alexandre  Dumas  may  be  truly  deemed  a  representa- 
tive man;  he  is  the  king  of  penny-a-liners— a 
pitiful  end  to  so  ambitious  a  career,  yet  onlj  ano- 
ther proof  that  vaulting  ambition  "  o'erieaps  itself, 
and  falls  on  the  other  side.'' 
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«Sir,  W6  had  UJk."^-J)r.J<fhmn. 


Tin.^CX)MPABISONS  COMPABED. 
Mb.  Lowgfbllow  says  of  Paul  Hemming,  in  "  Hy- 
perion"— in  other  words,  he  says  of  himself  in  Ws 
Pilgrimage  of  the  Rhine  and  the  ''Dark  Ladie" 
— that  his  thoughts  were  twm-bom ;  the  thought 
itself,  and  its  figurative  semblance  in  the  outer 
world — so  that,  through  the  quiet,  still  waters  of 
his  soul,  each  image  floated  double,  "  swan  and 
shadow."  In  other  words,  Mr.  LongfeUow  has  a 
large  organ  of  Comparison,  like  Tom  JMoore  and 
Tom  Hood.  In  Moore,  as  in  the  great  American, 
the  faculty  is  too  active,  and  simile  and  metaphor 
a^  constantly  overlaying  the  sense  in  the  writings 
of  both.  But  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  dif- 
ferent modeg  of  activity  of  the  same  faculty  in  the 
three  minds.  The  ideality  of  Moore  was  flimsy 
and  superflcial,  and  the  harmonies  of  his  music  are 
pretty  aiid  playful,  not  deeply  suggestive  or  soul- 
deaving  chords.  In  Hood  (the  organ  of  Compari- 
son is  very  striking  in  Hood's  head)  there  was  ten 
times  more  wit  than  in  Moore  (who  had  just 
enough  to  tin^e  his  intellectual  outgrowth),  and 
Language  being  large,  the  faculties  were  perpetually 
playing  over  the  rektions  of  words  and  things  as  to 
oongruousness,  and  we  had  a  great  punster  and 
humourist.  In  LongfeUow,  we  have  easy  humour 
of  a  feminine  order.  Language,  Ideality,  and  pre- 
domiuQpt  Comparison,  acting  in  union  with  a  delicate 
and  suggestive  mof^fe  —  the  whole  fused  by  a 
religious  and  scholarly  ct)lture.  For  the  most  part, 
tiien»  his  comparisons  are  those  of  an  observer,  a 


reader,  and  a  thinker— warmed  with  tender  feelingi 
sanctified  by  pious  suggestion,  ookmred  hj%  happy 
fancy,  often  charged  with  moral  aspiratioD,  •om^ 
times  pointed  with  a  graceful  gaiety  whieb,  \^ 
courtesy,  we  my  call  humour.  On  the  wbcAfii  u* 
employment  of  the  metaphor  and  simile  is  too  pro- 
fuse. Yet,  eliminate  this  feature  from  Longfellow, 
and  what  remains  ?  .  .  .  .  This  is  not  intended  as 
a  severity,  for,  eliminate  what  is  essential  framasy 
man,  and  how  much  is  left  ? 

One  of  the  very  happiest  comparisons,  not  oalf 
in  Longfellow,  but  in  the  whole  compass  of  Mteit* 
tore,  occurs  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  tke  sett^ 
book  of  "Hyperion,"  in  reUtion  to  the  "Qed- 
possessed"  philosopher,  who,  after  tracing  the 
paternity  of  fire,  air,  and  water  to  the  soslese 
triangle,  so  complacently  observes  that  pardon  msii 
be  granted  to  novelty  of  words,  when  it  sates  to 
illustrate  the  obscurity  of  things !  «*  Theft  vtl* 
says  Hemming^  deelimng  to  foUow  the  owl  klo 
his  ivy — **  There  are  many  speoulatioiis  bt  Kters* 
ture,  philosophy,  and  religion,  which,  though  plea- 
sant to  walk  in,  md  lying  nnder  the  shadow  of 
great  names,  yet  lead  to  no  important  resalt.  T^ 
retemble  rather  those  roads  im  the  western  Jbre^  ^ 
my  native  land,  which,  thot^h  broad  amd  plsostmt  ^ 
first,  and  lying  beneath  the  shadow  ofgreaihremkti^ 
finally  dwindle  to  a  squirrel-traek,  and  ftm  19* 
tree  f*    Is  not  that  good  P 

There  is  another  eapitd  oompwieevi  k  **  Hyp*- 
rioi^"  k  whidi  the  homour  m  teonte;  mA  the 


matter  less  eleyated ;  bat  I  think  joa  will  enjoy  it 
IS  I  do: — 

....  **  A  Teiy  tall  man,  with  fiery  red  hair  and  fancy 
vlnikcn,  who  was  waltzing  round  and  round  in  one  spot,  and 
ia  a  noit  extraorJinary  waistcoat ;  tAut  repreuiUing  a  fiery 
/ottiaf  light,  to  warn  mem  of  tie  roekt  oh  wMeh  ihe  breatA 
Qfvmiy  drhet  them  tkqmreckP 

I>o  jou  not  fancy  you  see  this  tall  fellow,  with  his 
red  face,  red  hair,  and  red  (?)  waistooat,  spinning 
roond  and  round  in  one  spot, "  like  afioating  light  F" 
A  more  remote  idea  could  scarcely  ha?e  been  found 
than  this,  and  yet  it  so  stimuktes  the  imagination 
that  the  figure  called  up  to  your  mind  is  ever  so 
much  the  more  Tivid  for  it. 

Moch  praise  has  been  given  to  an  illustration  of 
Charles  Kingsley's  in  "Westward  Ho ;"  and  the 
pnuse  is  deserred.  "  He  contrasts  the  simple- 
hearted  servant  of  God,  "just  dobg  the  right 
without  thinking  about  it,"  with  the  Jesuit,  "finger- 
ing and  feeling  his  spiritual  muscles  all  day,  like  a 
w«k  oarsman,  to  see  if  they  grew."  But  I  think 
^.  Longfellow  has  been  l^forehand  with  Mr. 
ICingsley  in  lighting  up  the  same  central  idea  with 
a  hippy  figure.  Let  us  see.  lu  the  first  book  of 
"Hyperion,"  after  describing  his  hero's  person  and 
character  in  a  very  pleasing  way,  he  proceeds  : — 

The  truth  is»  that  in  all  things  he  acted  more  from  im« 
pohe  than  froin  fixed  principle,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
yoang  men.  Jmdeed^  ki$  prineiplee  hardly  had  time  to  take 
net^ferhepMedthemaU  np every  now  and  then,  ae  children 
do  tie /omen  th^y  hetee planted-^  tee  if  they  are  yrwnng. 

I  confess  I  prefer  Longfellow's  illustration  to 
Kingsley's.  But  the  thought  that  moral  growth 
is  retarded  by  undue  self-consciousness  brings  me, 
by  suggestion,  to 


IX.  — THE   HIGHEST   MORAL  USE    OF 
FEIENBSHIP. 

"I  SHALL  be  satisfied,"  said  an  ancient  Hebrew 
s^Ser,  when  I  awake  in  Thy  likeness."  "  We  all," 
vittes  aa  Apostle — "  We  all  with  open  (uncovered) 
faee^  bdiolding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
are  dianged  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to 
gloiy."  And  that  beloved  disciple,  who  had  not 
leant  so  often  upon  the  Master's  bosom  without 
luunriag  how  a  central  fire  of  love  could  bum  up 
^Qmsn  egotisms,  and  who  sometimes  speaks  the 
inspiration  of  Nazareth  in  the  dialect  of  Plato, 
ays : — "  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ; 
wt  we  know  that  when  He  who  is  our  life  shall 
■ppear,  we  abaU  be  like  Him ;  for  we  shall  see  Him 
tt  He  is."  Nor  was  it  without  insight  that  the 
*tte  apoetle  who  spoke  of  transformation  from 
SW  to  gloiy  into  the  image  of  the  Holiest,  by 
^i^olding  it  aa  in  a  ghiss,  enjoined  upon  the  young 
fntcnify  banded  together  in  the  then  new  name 
^Ui  now  ten  thousand  crumbling  spires  attest, 
^  to  wUeh  new  ones  day  by  day  ascend — that 
tky  Aoold  <'  each  eateem  other  better  than  himself, 
■  hoaaar  |nreferring  one  other." 
*  II^  Mwoff  multitudes  of  professedly  Christiaa 
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discussions  of  the  measures  aud  ofi&ces  of  friend- 
ship,* I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any^recogni* 
tion  of  its  first  and  noblest  use,  so  obviously  sug- 
gested by  the  philosophy  of  Christian  growth. 
Friendship  assists  our  moral  culture  by  suspending 
our  egotism ;  dy  giving  breathing  time  to  our  im- 
pulses  ;  by  taking  us  out  ofourseloes,  and  supplying 
a  change  of  spiritual  air.f  "Worried  by  uneasy  and 
inquisitive  self- consciousnesses,  I  lead  a  safe  and 
correct,  but  stationary,  unaspiring  life.  Habit, 
built  up  on  reflection,  proves  a  wall  to  shut  out 
temptation,  but  not  a  ladder  wherewith  to  scale 
the  skies.  Once,  however,  let  my  soul  come  to 
look  up  to  another  soul. 

With  eyes  of  meek  sttrrender,  unreprored, 
and  my  feet  are  lifted  from  the  ground  as  I  gaze. 
I  mount ;  I  glow ;  I  breathe  the  air  of  Paradise ; 
my  whole  nature  dilates.  I  sink  my  eustence  in 
another's,  and,  lo,  if  the  death  of  my  friend,  or  a 
separation,  throw  mo  back  upon  myself  for  a 
moment,  I  find  that  while  I  have  been  thinking 
only  of  him,  I  have  taken  up  a  purer,  stronger  life, 
and  scarcely  know  for  my  own  the  pulse  of  which  I 
am  freshly  made  conscious.  What  shall  I  render  to 
you,  bright,  beautiful  sonls,  who  have  beckoned  me 
upwards  aud  onwards  so  well  ?  This,  surely  ;  not 
less  than  this — That  you  shall  ever  be  bright  and 
glorious  in  my  eyes ;  golden  the  very  skirts  of  your 
shiniug  raiment ;  and  beautiful  your  feet  upon  the 
mountains  whither  I  follow  you  1 

"  Have  a  princedom  to  thy  friend,"  says  Emer- 
son. "Let  him  be  to  thee  as  an  uutameable 
enemy,  beautiful,  devoutly  revered."  Even  so  I 
would  have  it.  When  you  are  too  feeble  to  say 
your  own  Excelsior!  it  is  something  to  have  a 
"clarion  voice"  of  love  "far  up  the  heights"  to 
say  it  for  you.  But  a  rude  familiarity  dulls  the 
silveriness  of  the  note,  and  echo  repeats  it  feebly 
to  an  ear  that  criticises.  Let  me  see  my  friend,' 
then,  in  a  glory,  if  I  can.  But  I  would  rather  see 
him  in  a  mist  than  through  a  microscope.  Let  me 
hear  his  voice  summoning  me  from  the  heights  in 
solemn  strangeness,  and  not  like  a  message  sent 
through  a  gutta  percha  tube 

Yes;  my  compliments  to  Dryasdust.  I  expected 
that  grin.  I  wish  him  joy  of  what  lies  behind  it, 
and  "  do  pray  that  we  may  be  better  strangers." 
I  knew  very  well  that  commodity  and  the  cupboard 
enter  into  his  strongest  attachments,  and  that  the 
people  he  likes  best  he  likes  rather  for  the  pleasure 
their  company  gives  him  than  for  their  persons. 
My  compliments,  therefore,  to  Dryasdust,  and  we 
will  each  go  his  own  way.  We  shaU  understand 
each  other  better  some  day  in  the  Elysian  Fields, 
where  I  hope  to  meet  even  Dryasdust. 

•  Jeremy  Taylor  has  a  fine  diseoorse  with  this  title. 

t  This  is  not  the  doctrine  of  example,  to  which  BrTasdott 
would  reduce  it.  It  is  antecedent  and  superior.  Consdoiui 
imitation  snperrenes  only  upon  reflection.  The  spiritual 
fact  here  announced  ranks  with  the  training  an  infant  reoeiTes 
from  its  mother's  smiles,  frowns,  and  emhraoes ;  from  the 
gUuice  of  her  eye,  and  the  flne  tremors  of  her  &ce  when  it 
qnivers  with  the  blind,  sweet  pasnon  of  her  heart. 
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X.— "A  LIRK," 

Tsir  things  are  more  amusing  than  the  fantastic 
ebullitions  of  human  spirits  raised  to  an  exceptional 

?itch.    Raised  to  concert  pitch  (!),  as  in  the  case 
am  going  to  mention,  thej  are  very  amusing 
indeed. 

There  exists  among  the  serious  classes  a  certain 
Old  Bogeyish  horror  of  the  mad  pranks  in  which 
the  young,  in  rude  and  rollicking  health  and  good- 
humour,  sometimes  indulge;  and  in  thb  horror 
moral  distinctions  are  frequently  crushed  in  favour 
of  Pharisaism  and  "  all-uncharitableness."  We 
most  of  us  Uye  a  cut-and-dried  sort  of  life,  iu  a 
world- where  the  grass  is  smooth-shaven,  and  the 
ground  well-rolled,  and  where  the  Grand  Beadle 
Convention  stands  always  ready  to  poke  in  the  ribs 
any  unfortunkta  who  strays  from  the  path.  The 
acoideiital  is  perpetually  confounded  with  the  vital, 
in  the  moral  criticism  of  general  society,  where  it 
18  held  to  be  ten  times  worse  to  ring  a  door-bell 
at  one  o'clock  a.m.  than  to  commit  an  abt  of 
meanness.  To  me,  personally,  the  knob  of  a  door- 
bell is  as  sacred  as  a  household  god,  and  I  am 

the  mildest,  meekeat  of  mankind — 
Like  Moaes,  or  Melaacthon ; 

but  I  prefer  the  character  of  the  maddest  fast  man 
that  ever  smashed  a  street  lamp  to  that  of 
young  Spectacles,  who  objects  to  Christmas-boxes 
on  principle,  and,  after  a  familiarity  of  years, 
passes  me  in  the  street  with  a  distant  nod, 
because  he  is  offended  with  me,  and  is  too  great 
a  coward  to  call  on  me,  look  me  in  the  face, 
and  say  so. 

The  type  medical  student  is  the  bugbear  of 
timid  old  ladies,  and  would  not  be  admitted  by 
young  Spectacles  to  the  Mutual  Improvement 
Society  of  which  he  (Spectacles,  not  Sawbones)  is 
Secretary.  I  would  neither  disgruise  nor  palliate 
the  fact  that  Sawbones  leads  a  life  in  which  there 
is  much  recklessness,  much  pernicious  self-indul- 
gence, and  much  impurity.  On  the  contrary,  I 
leel  strongly  on  all  these  points,  and  have  never 
connived  at  any  man*s  irregularities.  But  if  you 
till  me  that,  to  the  Eye  which  judges  righteous 
judgment.  Spectacles  is  a  better  man  than  Sawbones, 
X  reply  that  you  say  what  you  cannot  be  sure  of, 
and  you  measure  merit  and  demerit  in  the  decep- 
tive bushel  of  convention.  And  there  is  this  to  be 
said.  Sawbones  will  one  day,  probably,  "settle 
down,"  as  it  is  called,  and  become  a  "  respect- 
able member  of  society;"  his  character  is, 
perhaps,  susceptible  of  much  benefit  in  the  way 
of  training  from  domestic  influences,  and  he  may 
turn  out  a  good  as  well  as  a  genial  man.  But 
what  "  sweet  south"  of  social  blessing  shall  ever 
find  a  primrose  *  bank  iu  the  soul  of  Spectacles, 
and  make  kim  yield  the  aroma  of  simple,  humble, 
unquestioning  love  to  others  ?  Sawbones  is  a  fine, 
well-furnished  house,  very  dilapidated,  and  in  sad, 
tumble-dowu  condition ;  but  I  see  a  doorway  of 
£eeling^  through  which  I  may  enter  (or  some  one 
may,  who  it  better  suited  for  the  work— bleaaingi 


on  her  white  taper  fiqgers  I),  and  pat  tUags  to 
rights,  or  try  to  do  so.  At  all  events,  there  are 
lights  on  the  tables,  and  fires  on  the  hearths.  I 
can  enter;  and  when  I  do  enter,  I  am  not  frost- 
bitten by  conceit.  On  the  other  hand,  ^tades 
is  a  desirable,  stuoooed  mansion  (detaohed— Terj), 
full  of  the  newest  upholstery,  and  in  the  nicest 
order.  But  there  is  no  ruddy  fire-glow  oa  tbe 
window-panes,  and  as  for  enteriag,  I  should  is 
soon  think  of  driving  a  snow-sledge,  tandem,  np— 

Teneriffe  or  Atlas,  nnremoved. 

No  honest  and  attentive  reader  will  suspect  ne 
of  any,  the  least,  desire  to  screen  the  reckless  lim 
from  the  blame  due  to  an  unworthy  life;  or  of 
misappreciatmg  Spectacles,  who  has  his  "  missioD," 
and  deserves  to  be  respected,  in  so  far  as  he  sim- 
ple-heartedly  strives  to  fulfil  it.  But  I  do  say  Ibit 
the  society  which  places  a  mean,  correct  life,  higfaer 
in  the  moral  scale  than  a  generous,  irregular  life, 
measures  moral  facts  by  that  egotistic  preferenoe 
of  the  placid,  the  convenient,  the  serticeahle,  tk 
remunerative,  which  blinded  the  eyes  of  Mother 
generation  to  the  truth  that  at  last  fell  upon  its 
startled  ear  in  words  which  live  till  now— thit  the 
pariah  and  the  harlot  may  be  nearer  to  the  kingdoo 
of  heaven  than  the  fairest  liver  of  all  the  synagogat 

T  do  not  wish  to  press  this  thought  too  far.  I 
warn  Sawbones,  if  this  should  meet  his  eye,  thit 
he  is  wronging  his  own  soul  and  society  by  * 
sinful  life.  But  I  also  warn  Spectacles  that  fcj 
must  not  mistake  orderliness  for  godliness,  m 
that  he  is  not  entitled  to  look  superciliously  npt» 
his  shaggy,  unkempt  brother !  Not  even  if  the 
unkempt  brother  should  have  played  off,  in  the?eiy 
street  where  the  Mutual  Improvement  Society  is 
situated,  a  worse  prank  than  this,  of  which  BJ 
medical  man  told  me  a  few  mornings  ago. 

L^t  Christmas-tide,  somewhere  in  Christnis 
week,  a  medical  student  rather  given  to  brandy, 
pale  ale,  and  tobacco,  but  substantially  an  esUottlw 
person,  took  his  six  friends  over  to  a  publican's » 
a  quiet  street,  to  spend  the  evening.    They  *» 
spend  the  evening — kow,  may  be  more  easuj 
imagined  than  described.   At  all  events,  I  shall  not 
describe  it.     The  man  who  has  seen  a  Ocroia 
Beer-Scandal  would  not  think  much  of  an  English- 
man's way  of  making  a  night  of  it, — but  it  is  qnite 
bad  enough.      At  twelve  o'clock,  the  host,  the 
student,  and  the  student's  six  friends,  adjouraed 
to  the  student's  lodgings,  having  with  thempotw- 
deep  supplies  for  the  rest  of  tbe  night.    Jast  si 
they  were  all  in  danger  of  atupefoctioi  from  tot^ 
mishap  with  a  charcoal  fire  in  a  grate  with  tk 
register  down,  the  Waits  were  heard  outside,  aBfl 
the  windows  thrown  open.    Now,  the  f un  of  Ibj 
evening  reached  what  I  have  called  **  oonoCTt  pitdi. 
The  student  was  musical  (!),  and  had  in  his  room 
a  triangle,  a  drum,  a  clarinet,  a  trombone,  a  b^- 
pipe,  a  fife,  a  violin,  and  a  pair  of  cymbab;  r*^ 
a  whimsical  selection  of  instruments,  but  exoellcntlj 
adapted  for  the  occasion.    To   call  the  fife  hw^ 
froien  Waits  np  ataiis,  give  them  mMtbing  ^ 
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fpmti'og,  tod  promise  ihem  bandsomo  pay  for  their 

iliare  in  th«  subsequsnt  entertainment,  was  the 

work  of  a  few  moments.     Ton  see  the  rest.     The 

Mfsostadeots,  the  publican,  and  the  fire  itinerants, 

took  unto  bim  each  his  bstmroent,  and  played  as 

ke  dstsd,  till  he  wu  tired ;  then  took  a  drink,  and 

pbyed  sgam,  till  downright  exhaustion  pat  a  stop 

to  tbii  ebaotio  performance.   What  the  proprietors 

of  the  boose  thought,  when  tbej  were  awoke  in  the 

desdof  the  n%ht  by  beat  of  drum,  dang  of  oym- 

kah,  squeak  of  fiie»  and  growl  of  bagpipe,  is  not 

Bunnteff  known.     Nor  how  the  music  struck  the 

sir  of  the  passing  policeman,  or  the  belated  pedes- 

triin.    Nor  how  far  off  in  or  beyond  the  quiet 

•toei,  these  extraordinary  "Voices  of  the  Night" 

vers  beard.     Nor  how  the  performers  felt  the  next 

moniing.    But  Sawbones  told  the  story  as  the 

•oit  out-andout  lark,  Sir,  he  ever  had!  —  and 

I  have  stopped  to   laugh    several  times  while 

vrjttog  this. 

iMfbgout  the  intemperance,  it  wonld  be  a  nice 
9Mstbn  to  determine  how  much  blame  there  was 
k  this  freak.  We  all  feel  disposed  tOj  relieve  our- 
•dvss  by  an  extravagance  now  and  then,  and  I 
•ksll  not  be  hsrd  upon  Sawbones,  who  is  the  best 
good  fellow  to  tlie  servant's  mother,  and  to  the  old 
>Pplswoiian  ronnd  the  comer  who  roasts  chestnuts 
hi  a  Btoespan  lid,  and  is  very  kind  to  little  children, 
babiss  iodaded.  Sawbones  will  consider  himself 
•hgbtly  reprimanded,  and  be  released  from  arrest. 


U— THS  MOST  INSOLENT  LffTTEB  IN  TH|; 
WORLD. 

It  is  not  nnoommon  to  associate  sensuality  and 
ffllh.  But  they  are  very  different  things.  Men 
given  over  to  la  grande  pamon  are  by  no  means 
geaerally  gross  in  their  habits  or  their  talk.  On 
Iks  otber  hand.  I  have  known  men  almost  indif- 
fcrent  to  the  society  of  ladies,  who  were  incredibly 
ftml-Bdnded.  Of  Dean  Swift  it  was  said  that  to 
^  a  woman  was  only  a  marble  htst;  and  yet  no 
vritcr  has  perpetrated  more  "  dastardly  nastiness" 
-•I  botfow  the  expression  because  it  is  a  very 
Wfff  oae.  I  am  not  going  to  recommend  yon  to 
issd  btt  ** Lines  written  in  a  Lady's  Dressing- 
vo^;*^  but  I  will  produce  a  few  passages  of  his 
vi'^iog.  illustrative  of  the  impudent  coarseness  with 
^Wdi  this  degraded  wretch  addressed  women.  I 
*Uiik  bis  ''Letter  to  a  Young  Lady  on  her  Mar- 
"•gs^  may  be  safely  pronounced  the  most  insolent 
OMBpontion  in  existence. 

The  Dean  begins  by  informing  the  young  crea- 
w  that  she  has  entered  upon  a  course  of  life 
f^kidi  she  will  need  ••much  advice  to  direct  her 
"^  the  errors,  follies,  and  fripperies,  to  which  her 
^h  sul^ect."  He  then  insults  her  parents  by 
**^  ^^  that,  though  they  had  done  well  in 
y^  her  up  from  general  society,  they  had 
J">dered  in  negkotiiig  to  cultivate  her  miud.  But 
^gBUSman  benignly  adds— ♦*!  will  not  fail  to 
^  r»  t&eeloiv  as  long  as  I  shall  thii&  yon 


deserve  it."  After  sundiy  oouBsels,  in  which  he 
displays  only  the  badness  of  his  own  heart,  he  ap- 
proaches the  subject  of  dress,  and  says — '*!  may 
venture  to  assure  you  that  we  will  make  an  abate- 
ment of  four  pounds  a  yard  in  a  brocade,  if  the 
ladies  will  but  allow  a  suitable  addition  of  ears  in 
the  cleanliness  and  sweetness  of  their  personal  for 
the  satirical  part  of  mankind  will  needs  believe  that 
it  is  not  impossible  to  be  very  fine  and  very  filthy; 
and  that  iit  eapacitm  of  a  lud$  an  9ameHm$$  ^ 
U  JkU  sMori  in  cultivating  chanliMea  and  fitmf 
iogethmr**  He  adds  "what  a  pleasant  gentleman 
said  oonoeming  a  silly  woman  of  quality; "  but  I 
shall  not  disgust  myself  aud  yon  by  quoting  it. 
Allow  whatever  yon  please  for  careless  habits  in  the 
ladies  of  Swift's  time,  and  still  the  man  who  ad- 
dressed them  in  such  laiigusge  as  this  deserved  a 
horsewhip.  To  all  of  us,  the  *'  human  form  divine** 
should  be  more  than  a  phrase ;  the  female  form 
should  represent  to  a  tender  heart  all  that  u  dear* 
and-  beautiful,  and  sscred  at  once.  We  will  not 
have  it  roughly  approached — ^this  perfect  symbol  of 
all  the  grace  and  glory  of  creation ;  and  we  will 
despise  the  rude  pen  as  heartily  as  the  rude  tongue 
or  the  rude  hand.  Let  me  relieve  my  own  feelings 
by  setting  down,  as  a  contrast  to  this  clever  bUick- 
guard's  insolence,  the  airiest  verse  in  the  Laureate's 
invocation  of  "Queen  Maud  in  all  her  splen- 
dour".— 

Qaetn  rote  of  th«  roiebad  garden  of  girli, 
Coine  hither,  the  danoert  are  done ; 

In  glow  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearlf, 
Qneen  lily  and  rote  in  one, 

Shine  out,  little  head^sanning  orer  with  eada^ 
To  the  lilies  and  be  thmr  sun  I 

And  I  am  half  disposed  still  further  to  purify  and 
illuminate  the  page  with  Hawthorne's  description 
of  Phcebe ;  but  you  can  turn  to  the  **  House  of 
Seven  Gables,"  and  read  it  for  yourself.  There ! 
Now  that  we  have  let  in  the  air,  charged  with  the 
breath  of  the  flowers,  we  will  venture  once  more 
to  approach  the  Dean. 

"1  hope,"  proceeds  this  amiable  person,  ad- 
dressing a  girl  from  whose  face  the  bridal  blush 
and  the  bridal  tears  have  not  yet  passed  awi^— 
**  I  hope  your  husband  will  impose  his  anthority, 
to  limit  you  in  the  trade  of  visiting.  Baffa  doom 
/boli  ar$,  im  all  coMSciiOfc,  a$  wuteh  at  jroti  sltfstf 
r$qmr$t  amd  U  will  be  n^fUimi/or  jrov  #0  M»  ihm 
twice  a  year,  ....  You  have  but  avery  fewyeara 
to  be  young  and  handsome  in  the  eyes  of  the  woHdg 
and  as  few  months  to  be  so  in  the  eyes  of  a  husband 

who  is  not  a  fool As  divines  say  that  some 

people  take  more  pains  to  be  damned  than  it  would 
cost  them  to  be  saved,  so  your  sex  employs  more 
thought,  memory,  and  application  to  be  fools  than 
would  serve  to  make  them  wise  and  useful.  When 
I  reflect  on  this,  /  cannot  conceive  you  to  be  kaman 
creatures,  but  a  sort  0/ species  hardly  a  degree  above 
a  monkeg ;  who  has  more  diverting  tricks  than  ang 
ofgou,  is  an  animal  less  mischievous  and  expensive, 
might  in  tiate  be  a  tolerable  critiein  velvet  and  broeadet 
andJbrastghtlhmv^wanldeqnaUg  become  ikem.^ 
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I  can  conceive  that  you,  yonng  Sir,  wbo  read 
this  pretty  extract,  may  have  your  lips  yet  warm 
from  the  pressure  of  your  beloved's,  or  from  your 
sister's  forehead, — perhaps  from  both.  How  do 
you  like  the  style  P  "  Hardly  a  degree  above  a 
monkey,"  is  she? — that  sacred  creature,  who 
moves  in  a  rosy  splendour,  which  you  enter  "  with 
bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness,"  and  in  a 
universal  small  tremble  of  love  and  adoration; 
which  you  leave  with  a  strong  and  happy  heart 
that  has  "  fed  on  honey- dew  and  drunk  the  milk  of 
Paradise,"  and  finds  the  diet  suitable.  I  will  not 
add  insult  to  injury  by  calling  Her  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels — ^you  would  consider  that  common- 
place, I  know.  I  will  quote,  for  your  jnt^tification, 
part  of  a  little  poem  from  a  small  volume  published 
by  Parker,  in  1851, — author,  George  Meredith,  of 
whom  I  have  not  since  heard.  There  are  many 
defects  in  the  composition,  but  I  hope  you  will 
oonsider  it  some  compensation  for  the  wrong  I  have 
done  you  in  raking  up  the  Dean's  nastiness.  The 
verses  must  be  pretty,  or  I  should  not  have 
lemembered  them  for  five  years : — 

Under  yonder  beech-tree  standing  on  the  green  sward, 

Conch*d  with  her  arms  behind  her  little  head. 
Her  knees  folded  np,  and  her  tresses  on  her  bosom. 

Lies  mj  yonng  love,  sleeping  in  the  shade. 
Had  I  the  heart  to  slide  one  arm  beneath  her ! 

Press  her  dreaming  lips  as  her  waist  I  folded  slow  ! 
Waking  on  the  instant  she  conld  not  bnt  embrace  me— • 

Ah !   would  she  bold  me,  and  never  let  me  go  P 

What  can  hare  tanght  her  distrust  of  all  I  tell  her  P 

Can  she  tmlj  doubt  me  when  looking  on  my  brows  P 
Nature  never  teaches  distrust  of  tender  lore-tales. 

What  can  have  taught  her  distrust  of  all  my  tows  P 
No,  she  does  not  doubt  me  I  on  a  dewy  ere  tide 

Whispering  together  beneath  the  listening  moon, 
Ipray'd  till  her  cheek  flushed,  implored  till  she  fidterfd— 

Fluttered  to  my  bosom — ah !  to  fly  away  so  toon ! 

When  her  mother  tends  her  before  the  laughing  mirror. 

Tying  np  her  bees,  looping  up  her  hair. 
Often  she  thinks — were  this  wild  thing  wedded, 

I  should  have  more  love,  and  much  less  care. 
When  her  mother  tends  her  before  the  bashful  mirror. 

Loosening  her  laces,  combing  down  her  curls. 
Often  she  thinks — were  this  wild  thing  wedded, 

I  should  lose  but  one  for  so  many  boys  and  girls. 

I  have  not  quite  done  with  the  Dean's  letter. 
Let  OS  give  the  Devil  his  due — also  the  Devil's 
ahoe-black.  The  Devil'a  shoe-black  concludes  with 
some  really  sensible  counsels,  and  commands  my 


hearty  sympathy  when  be  ridicules  the  notion  ibt 
cowardice  is  either  natural  or  giaoeful  in  a  kdy. 
However,  he  throws  no  light  upon  this  subject- 
he  merely  says  smart  things.  The  truth  is,  women 
are  nai  cowu^s.  They  are  conscious  of  physical 
weigtkness,  and  seek  protection  in  that  regard.  And 
their  courage  is  not  usually  of  the  ^^r^Mtt;^  order, 
which  is  our  own  painful  prerogative.  A  woman's 
courage  is  the  minister  of  her  love  in  the  interest 
of  the  beloved.  Last  at  the  cross  and  first  at  the 
sepulchre — (I  do  not  put  that  in  inverted  comrois, 
because  I  had  the  felicity  of  astonishing  a  company 
by  making  the  observation  myself  long  before  I 
was  breeched) — ^women  are  not  cowards.  "The 
porcelain  ware  of  human  kind'*  nalurally  flinches 
from  rude  contact,  and  it  is  soon  shivered ;  but  its 
gold  is  burnt  in,  and  it  will  stand  a  heat  and  a 
chafing  under  wliich  the  delf  and  the  crodieij 
would  "  fly,"  or  deteriorate. 

We  will  get  rid  of  the  Dean  in  something  Hke 
good  humour,  copying  his  parting  benediction:— 
"I  desire  you  will  keep  this  letter  in  y<wr 
cabinet,  and  often  examine  impartially  your  whole 
conduct  by  it.  And  so  God  bless  you,  and  nab 
you  a  fair  example  to  your  sex,  and  a  perpetnsl 
comfort  to  your  husband  and  parents." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  throngboat 
the  letter,  the  -Dean's  sin  is  that  of  lookbg  at  a 
woman  from  the  egotistic  point  of  view — simply 
as  a  secondary  being,  intended  to  minister  to  the 
well-being  of  the  other  sex.  Ajs  an  independent 
child  of  the  common  Father,  and  Hb  ordained 
type  of  order  and  beauty,  she  would  have  com- 
manded more  respectful  treatment  at  his  hands. 


XL— STARS  AND  GAS  LAMPS. 

Whin  Hartley  Coleridge,  then  a  child  in  arms, 
was  taken  to  London,  he  cried,  "  O  Mother,  not 
I  know  what  the  stars  are — they  are  lamps  that 
have  been  good  on  earth,  and  have  been  taken  np 
to  heaven."  I  have  read  and  heard  of  manj 
clever  and  pretty  things  said  by  children,  bit 
surely  this  is  the  very  best.  It  ought  to  be 
printed  in  gold  on  a  card,  and  circnlated  among  tbe 
lamplighters  of  the  world,  to  shew  than  the 
poetry  of  their  vocation. 


LILY:   A   LEGEND    OF    GUERNSEY. 


Lilt  has  eyes  of  duskier  brown 

Than  ripe-skinned  nuts  in  the  autumn  tide ; 
Lily  were  fairer  in  russet  gown 

^  Than  maidens  many  in  silken  pride ; 
Lily's  voice  is  music's  murmur-^ 
Beauty  and  joy  to  Lily  cling  firmer 
Than  health  to  haunters  of  moor  and  glen, 
Than  sorrow  of  heart  to  the  sons  of  men. 


Lily  writes  poems — at  least  she  writes 

What  most  young  ladies  choose  to  call  so— 
Though  she  seldom  rises  to  marvellous  h^ghta ; 

Perhaps  she's  a  bit  of  a  pedant  also. 
But  let  sharp  supernatural  daws  stick 
Into  any  critic  inclined  to  be  caustic 
With  lady  poets— -to  drive  to  extremities 
Creatures  as  fragile  as  Siebold's  plematis. 
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L3j*8  same — she  belongs  to  tbe  upper 

dasses :  shall  we  call  her  Topper  ? — 

Or  add  one  more  to  the  many  jfairies 

Whom  the  Gaerosey  folks  denominate  Careys? — 

Or  send  her  forth  to  make  fierce  havoc 

Among  sensitive  hearts  with  tbe  name  of  Brock  P — 

Or  direct  her  lovers  to  send  their  flummeries 

(Postage  paid)  to  Miss  Lily  de  Sausmarez  ? — 

An  additional  beauty  would'ut  be  felt 

'Mong  the  Dobrecs  (D* Aubrey  it  ought  f  o  be  spelt), 

It  matters  but  little ;  and  if  there's  a  stir, 

The  rival  gentes  may  fight  for  her. 

Calm  on  the  Bay  of  Saints  the  mellow  sunlight  slept : 
LHj  was  tripping  down  with  light  feet  over  the  turf : 
Uancj  and  sweet  was  the  song  the  larks  in  ether 

kept~- 
Merry  the  ohorio  rhyme  of  the  pebble-teasing  surf. 
Down  to  a  cave  came  Lily — a  mossy  cave,  where  oft. 
Watching  tbe  marvels  of  ocean,  the  pretty  crea- 
ture lay 
Telling  her  thoughts  to  tbe  wind — to  the  gulls 

that  swept  aloft, 
Sereuning  sonorous  music  over  the  gleaming  bay. 

Lito  the  cave  went  Lily, 

And  lay  on  the  moss,  and  built 
Aeriel  castles  many ; 

While  sunset  hues  were  spilt. 
Like  wine  of  the  gods  on  the  western  main. 
And  the  brine  grew  dark  with  the  sudden  stain. 

Long  in  the  cave  stayed  Lily 

Before  she  looked  arouud ; 
But  when  she  rose  from  her  dreamy  rest. 
Her  first  glance  fell  on  an  oaken  chest 

Which  lay  on  the  heatby  ground — 
An  oaken  chest  that  well  might  hold 
Ilame  colonred  rubies,  wedges  of  gold — 

With  brazen  safeguards  bound. 

"Verily,  now,"  thought  Lily, 
Starting  up  from  her  dream  luxurious, 

"  This  ebeet  of  oak  doesn't  look  like  a  joke — 
I  think  it's  extremely  curious ; 

If  it  is  not  locked  'twont  take  a  minute 

To  open  the  casket,  and  see  what's  in  it." 

No  sooner  aaid  than  done ; 

And  Lily's  slender  fingers 
Undo  the  fastenings  one  by  one ; 

And  the  glance  of  her  brown  eye  lingers— 
Not  upon  ingots  of  gold,  or  bars 
Of  silver  won  in  the  Spaniard's  wars — 
Not  upon  hoards  of  moidores  and  guineas — 
Not  Qpon  egg-pearls,  as  white  as  her  skin  is ; 
But  instead,  on  a  precious  collection  of  phials, 

KUed  with  various  fluids  of  every  shade, 
8adk  as  now-a-day  wouldn't  be  found  in  these  isles, 
Except  where  somechemist  perfumes  the  Arcade.* 
Besides  queer  retorts  and  alembics,  and  quaint 
Coavohitions  of  glass,  which  no  rbymer  could  paint, 

*  A  h«aait  of  Onerniey  oommeroe,  lo  styled  from  the 
iifl^lid^  of  its  i&habitiuits. 


With  such  barbarous  names  never  mortal  might 

spell  'em. 
And  a  few  musty  manuscripts  written  on  vellum. 

Lily — a  lady  of  some  curiosity — 
Turned  over  the  parchments  with  impetuosity. 
They  seemed  to  be  Arabic,  Syriac,  Persian, 
And  afforded  our  heroine  little  diversion. 
One  or  two  were  tbe  dingiest  out-of-the-wayest 
Symbols  and  signs  of  some  old  algebraist ; 
And  as  Lily  bad  never  yet  solved  a  quadratic. 
She  threw  them  aside  with  a  gesture  emphatic. 

But  lo !  what  is  this  ? 

Something  better,  I  wis. 
Full  of  glee  our  inquisitive  demoiselle  is ; 
As  if  she  had  taken  a  farewell  of  sorrow. 
And  were  doomed  to  leave  school  and  be  married 

to-morrow ; 
Tbe  Lily  has  met  with  a  marvel  this  time— 
A  recipe,  writ  in  vernacular  rhyme. 

"  Who90  desiretk 

His  mll/rovt  ihU  hour — 

Whoso  requiretk 

Omnipotent  power — 
In  the  gloom  of  this  cave  let  him  linger  aiohilet 
And  drink  the  contents  ofthU  platinum  phial  P* 

Lily  sprang  up  with  a  comical  fling — 

"  Dear  me !"  she  exclaimed, ''  what  a  capital  thing ! 

Won't  I  drink  it.      I  hope  it's  not  nasty.    Just 

think  l~ 
If  it's  like  castor-oil  'twill  be  horrid  to  drink. 
But  to  have  one's  own  will  always  would  be  de« 

ligbtful ; 
And  people   wbo  plague  one  with  lectures  are 

frightful ; 
And  I  hate  saying  lessons  to  folks  that  are  cross." 
She  gulped  it— and  fell  fast  asleep  on  the  moss. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Lily  aroused  herself  after  awhile : 
There  was  tl^  casket — the  platinum  phial — 
The  unreadable  manuscripts  strewn  on  the  turf-^ 
Tbe  sunset  spilt  red  over  blue  leagues  of  surf: 
She  stretched  herself,  feeling  a  little  bit  stiff, 
Aiid  quickly  exclaimed,  '*  Well,  I  wonder  now  if 
To  do  what  I  please  I've  established  a  right,  or 
It's  only  a  hoax  of  the  manuscript  writer." 

So  she  wished.    Her  first  wish  was  for  something 

to  eat — 
Something  cool  and  delicious— an  absolute  treat. 

That  instant  there  enter. 

As  if  from  the  centre 
Of  earth  they  upsprang,  fifty  famula  nice ; 
v^ome  bearing  fresh  melons,  some  pineapple  ice. 
Some  exquisite  tartlets,  delight  of  young  ladies. 
Chef  d'oBuvre  of  the  principal  artist  of  Hades, 
Some,  apricots  ripened  in  Proserpine's  greenhouse. 
Some,  pies  that  were  made  of  the  pigeons  of  Venus. 

"  I'll  have  something  to  drink,'*  exclahned  Liljc 

Instanter, 
No  end  of  young  maidens  with  flask  and  decanter. 


Ito 


itnoL  AKB  tunmaf%  obdbav 


Of  Mkry  nouMeiix,  of  fiOleiy  tee, 

or  perfect  Johannisberg,  pride  of  ibe  Oertnas, 
Of  rarest  MAdeira,  9aved  once  bj  a  merman 

Somewhere  south  of  Cape  Horn,  from  au  India- 
man's  wreck. 

LHj  ejed  them  delighted ;  but  feeling  afraid 

Of  added  excitement,  she  drank  lemonade. 

"Hoilb-^mnsio!'*  sbe  eried.      Not  the  ehoms 

that  rolled 
At  Babjlon,  under  the  Image  of  Gold ; 
Not  the  Bong  of  the  Sirens,  which  onlj  ITljsses 
Heard  safelj,  when  crossing  the  jeuty  abjsses ; 
Not  Pan's  pleasant  pipmgs  in  green  sommcf  time, 
Which  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  has  done  into  rhyme ; 
Not  a  mass  of  Mosart's,  with  weird  melodies  wo?en ; 
Not  a  high  organ  symphony,  played  by  Beethoven — 
None  of  these  could  compare  with  the  musical 

ware 
Poured  by  Toices  in?isible  into  the  oaTC. 

Snoh  proofs  of  her  puissance  these  manrels  emoe. 
Cried  Lily — "  Dl  certainly  marry  a  Prince." 
Scarce  the  thought  flashed  across,  when  the  moss- 
covered  cave 
Was  a  church,  with  aisle»  transept,  and  chancel, 

and  nave— 
A  church  highly  decked,  in  the  best  style  of  heresy ; 
And  dose  to  the  altar  innumerous  ekriei. 

And  a  Pbincb — such  a  guy ! 

Who  had  only  one  eye — 
Eed-headed,  bow-legged,  with  a  face  that  looked 

Was  extending  his  paw  to  be  married  to  Lily ! 

Pretty  coquette ! 

In  a  terrible  pet 
She  remembered  some  pleasant  adveiitures  she'd 

met — 
Oay  rompings  by  moonlight  in  sycamore  shade, 
Low  murmurs  of  musical  love-serenade ; 
And  in  all  her  flirtations  and  oddities,  since 

She  liked  playing  with  hearts 

More  than  raspberry  tarts, 
She  had  never  seen  half  such  a  guy  as  the  Prince. 
So,  forgetting  she'd  only  to  wish,  and  the  elf 
Would  be  ten  times  as  handsome  as  ♦  •  ♦  himself, 
Lily  shrank  with  dismay  from  the  altar,  and  said — 
•*I  heartily  wish  they  were  all  of  them  dead !" 


O,  terrible  soeie  1 

Not  a  moment  betweeu 
The  wish  and  fulfilment.    The  mbieund  mien 
Disappears  from  archbishop,  arehdeaeon,  and  dem  ( 
The  monocubr  Priuee  in  a  minute  turns  graea  j 
The  courtiers  drop  suddenly,  fat  ones  and  kaa— 
They  are  dead— just  nine  hundred,  foacsconb  n^ 

Poor  Lily !     She  didn't  like  killing  folb  so ; 
Her  heart— (she  had  got  one:  some  kdiei,joa 

know. 
Get  on  better  without) — was  quite  palsied  wilk 

woe; 
Wherefore  (not  recollecting  the  inference  dne^ 
That  her  wish  might  have  power  to  resuseitatstao) 
She  was  smitten  with  sync^Oj  e — that  is  to  saj, 
In  pla  n  English— the  little  girl  fainted  away. 
Aud  when  she  recovered,  no  phial  of  platmum— 
No  parchments,  with  algebra,  Greek,  and  sU  tkit 

in  *em — 
No  relics  of  peaches  and  pineapple  ice 
Did  she  see— the  whole  vision  waa  gone  in  a  tries; 
The  sunset  had  faded,  and  Lily,  dream-ladai. 
Must  go  home  to  bed  like  a  good  little  maiden. 


CX)BOLLAEIES. 

I. 

First  reflexion  that  seems  on  one's  faim  to  stiiks 

Is,  that  'twouldn't  be  well  to  have  aU  that  ycu 

like. 
If  a  man  were  all-powerful—^ioli  tyranto  men  sr^ 
All  the  world  would  be  worse  than  tke  lesk  d 
thbCnr. 

n. 
Don't  take  dreams  for  reality.     Oaatles  in  ^sia 
Are  fabrics  deceptive,  erected  in  vain ; 
Unpractical  men  are  their  volatile  bailden^ 
Who  ne'er  amass  sovereigns,  or  thalers,  or  gaiUsn. 

111. 
Third  verse  for  the  fair  sex.    If  soma  neeroaMOMf 
Should  give  power  to  possess  whatsoever  you  hoBj, 
Unless  in  a  hurry  to  finish  your  gay  days, 
Don't  '*  scuttle  away"*  and  gtst  married,  yoiaf 
ladies. 

MOKIDCBB  Couo». 


M'NBILL   ^ND   TULLOCH'S 

Thb  (Crimean  tragedy  is  written  by  Sir  John 
M'Neill  and  Colonel  Tulloch.  Lord  Panmure 
directed  the  authors  of  this  terrible  work  to  acquire 
the  information  necessary  for  its  completion  on  the 
9th  of  February,  1855.  Supplemental  instructions 
irjre  issued  to  them  by  the  Minister  at  War  on  the 
Stud  of  February.  They  left  London  on  the 
following  day,  and  arrived  at  Constantinople  on 
the  §th  off  Mftreh.     They  spent  some  days  in 


CRIMEAN    RBPOKT. 

examining  the  hospital  at  Scutari,  and  tbey  entered 
the  harbour  of  Balaklava  upon  the  13th  Marsh. 
They  waited  upon  the  late  Lord  lUglao  next  dsji 
and  explained  the  course  of  exaniination  which  they 
proposed.  It  received  his  assent  and  ooncurrsoos 
on  the  15th  of  that  month  by  letter,  and  he  aforded 

*  Fide  Lttdv  Mary  Wcnttey  Hontsgv^  letters.  ThaUet 
of  thi*  kgend  k  enagiit  fron  BuSk  Sbavaatis^  adBbtUi 
**  Psrchenin  da  Dooteor  Maaie.*' 


XA8H  PBOKOnOFS. 
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ifl  the  iMilities  to  the  eommissionen  that  thej 
desired  or  oould  require.      The    dates   of   the 
aafDinations  of  the  different  witnesses  will  show 
the  aotiTitj  of  the  eommissioners,  who  reported  on 
the  10th  of  Jane;   jet  the  docament  was  not 
pahBshed  until  last  month.     We  presume,  however, 
that  it  was  read.    The  members  of  the  Government 
nnist  have  all  been  acquainted  with  its  contents ; 
wad  yet  they  adopted  no  steps  against  any  of  the 
parties  inculpated,  but  some  of  them  were  rewarded. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  astonished  that  they  have 
appointed  a  military  commission,  which  was  to  consist 
of  the  old  Generab  whom  they  turned  into  Field- 
Marshals  a  little  time  ago,  as  if  they  had  mean( 
to  bring  them    into   ridicule.      Lords  Comber- 
mere,  Stafford,  and  Seaton,  are  absolutely  men  of 
tbe  last  eontuiy.     They  earned  their  Marshal's 
batons  before  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  were  bom.     Their  honours  have  been 
hrij  years  overdue,  and  they  came  at  last  when  they 
could  no  longer  be  valuable ;  yet  our  Field-Marshals, 
venerable  in  years  and  young  in  rank,  were  to  be 
employed  as  a  commission  upon  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  Lord  Panmure,  who  was  chosen  by 
the  Premier,  who  was  selected  by  the  Commons, 
who  were  delegated  by  the  people,  to  care  and  to 
provide  for  their  army.     This  oomnussion  on  com- 
misoioBeTs  will  be  as  pretty  a  house  as  ever  Jack 
boilt.     The  proceeding  is  adopted  to  screen  the 
Ministry — ami  their  friends,  the    offenders — on 
whom  they  have  bestowed  the  rewards  of  incapa- 
city— ^honours  and  preferment.   The  idea  is  bad,  but 
the  names  originally  proposed  have  been  changed. 

The  first  report  from  Sir  John  M'NeUi  and 
Colonel  Tolloeh  is  dated  at  Constantinople  upon 
the  lOih  of  June,  1855,  and  was  doubtless  forwarded 
immediaiely  to  the  Government.  It  must  have 
been  received  by  them  iu  time  to  lay  it  before 
BtfliaiiiCTit  daring  the  last  session,  if  they  had  been 
incJiBed.  A  second  report  is  dated  in  January  of 
the  preeent  year,  and  it  is  the  more  serious  docu- 
ment of  the  two.  The  Miuistry  may  therefore 
have  deemed  themselves  justifiable  in  postponing 
the  publication  of  the  first  report  until  they  had 
reeeived  the  second,  which  was  doid)tless  expected 
by  tbera ;  bnt  the  first  should  have  stopped  the 
ptometicm  o(  the  parties  implicated.  Proceedings 
re^ieeliDg  them  ^nld  have  beenat  least  suspended. 
If  thej  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  service 
under  warnings  greater  leniency  should  not  have 
been  abown  to  them. 

Lord  Iiooan,  who  has  repeatedly  demanded  trial 
by  a  eonri-martia],  and  is  not,  therefore^  personally 
calpable  for  shrinkmg  from  an  investigation,  has 
bwi  pcemoted  to  the  command  of  a  hussar  regi- 
BOTt  one  of  a  few  splendid  sinecnres,  which 
shMdd  be  reserved  for  a  soldier  wiUiout  fortune. 
Lsid  Lwwa  is  a  very  wealUiy  nol^eman ;  and  if 
hshM  deeetred  well  of  his  country,  by  achievements 
in  battle  or  good  conduct  in  the  field,  honorary 
ftliaeliiiiii  might  weU  reward  his  ^orts.  To  men 
filHii  k*e  Iiicd  laglaD,  and  mai^  other  gallant 
I  wh*  iMve  wem  out  life  in  the  service  of  the 


country,  rewards  which  resemble  pension^  or  siae* 
cures  should  be  reserved. 

Sir  Richard  Airey  may  have  good  answers  to  all 
the  evidence  adduced  by  the  commissioners,  and  no 
man  should  be  condemned  without  an  opportunity  of 
stating  his  defence ;  but  until  issue  be  joined,  and 
that  work  done  effectually,  we  should  not  promote 
a  man  under  a  cloud,  in  spite  of  the  shadow,  and 
drag  him  by  main  force  through  its  darkness.  8o^ 
Richard  Airey  was  one  of  the  officers  sent  to 
represent  Engknd  at  the  Council  of  War  in  Paris, 
although  his  capacity  for  command  in  at  least  those 
details  which  would  form  part  of  an  inquiry  by 
a  council  of  war,  must  have  been  ere  then  a  matter 
of  doubt  with  the  Government.  He  has  received 
the  appointment  of  Quartermaster-General  to  the 
army,  while  his  qualifications  for  that  position  are 
actually  under  investigation. 

We  mention  the  names  of  these  officers  only, 
but  others  are  in  a  similar  position;  and  the 
Government  have  incurred  "alarming  responsi- 
bilities" by  this  anticipation  of  public  opinion  after 
their  own  commissioners  had  warned  them  that  the 
management  of  the^rmy  had  been  culpable.  They 
have  endeavoured  to  stifle  public  feeling  by  their 
dispensation  of  honour  and  patronage.  They  ha^e 
thus,  in  some  measure,  become  parties  to  all  these 
proceedings  which  were  to  be  remitted  to  the  old 
Field-Marshals  for  further  inquiry  and  reporting. 
This  last  commission,  however  composed,  becomes 
a  court  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  selected 
by  them  for  their  own  trial. 

We  admit  the  value  of  the  efforts  made  by  Lord 
Panmure  to  retrieve  the  condition  of  the  army. 
He  is  not  an  ambitious,  and  he  is  a  wealthy  man. 
Office  to  him  has  no  attractions,  except  those  of 
duty.  He  accepted  the  almost  greatest  trust  that 
the  empire  had  to  offer  at  a  period  of  extreme 
difficulty,  and  he  has  laboriously  toiled  at  the  post, 
until,  we  believe,  the  army  has  been  brought  into 
an  efficient  state.  Towards  him,  therefore,  grati- 
tude for  his  labours  is  justly  due,  and  generally 
felt ;  but  we  deeply  regret  that  he  should  have 
permitted,  if  he  could  prevent,  those  abuses  of 
patronage  which  it  is  probable  he  regrets.  Vis- 
count Palmerston  had  at  stake  the  reputation  of  a 
long  life.  He  has  been  considered  the  diplomatic 
enemy  of  despotism  in  Burope  for  many  years.  He 
became  Premier  by  the  consent  of  nearly  all  parties. 
He  had  a  great  work  before  him,  and  has  endea- 
voured, doubtless,  to  dot-  it  well ;  but  he  should 
have  opposed  these  proceedings  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
if  he  is  not  morally  re^nsible  for  their  occurrence. 
Indeed,  the  Government  do  not  deny  their  respon- 
sibility— and  if  they  did  nobody  wodd  believe  them 
— as  few  wDl  calmly  justify  the  bestowal  of  pen- 
sions and  rewards  on  persons  who  have  earned  them 
by  the  manslaughter  of  ten  thousand  men  at  the 
period  of  England's  greatest  need  of  men.  Degrees 
of  manslaughter  exist  in  criminal  phraseology.  It 
may  be  culpable  or  it  may  be  justifiable.  Nobody 
will  call  it  "justifiable,**  in  this  case ;  and  ifit  is 
not  "  culpable,*'  language  wants  a  new  term.  Dip- 
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bmtttisis  supply  it.  We  hear  of  tlie  "  neatralisation*' 
of  the  Black  Sea.  This  black  affair  also  may  be 
neutralised.  It  may  be  a  "  neutral"  crime — ^not 
to  be  justified  and  not  to  be  punished ;  but  it  is 
strange  that  it  should  be  rewarded.  The  implicated 
parties  may  plead  that  they  did  all  in  their  power 
for  the  safety  of  the  army,  and  charity  may  say 
that  they  were  only  incapable  ;  but  duty  does  not 
require  the  nation  to  reward  incapacity.  A  pam- 
phlet was  published  some  time  ago,  and  made  a 
noise  in  the  world,  under  the  ominous  title,  "  Who 
shall  we  hang?"  We  are  not  discussing  that 
point  at  present,  but  the  humbler  question,  "Who 
shall  we  promote  ?" — in  the  service,  and  not  up- 
wards in  the  more  objectionable  sense.  We  are 
not  yet  arguing  for  positive  measures,  but  for  the 
"  neutralisation"  of  the  rewarding  power,  until 
somebody  could  be  met  with  a  dear  title  to  honour. 
If  we  come  tO  the  question  of  punishment,  guilt 
must  be  brought  clearly  towards  one  individual, 
and  fixed  upon  his  head.  In  this  case,  it  may 
only  be  possible  to  bring  guilt  home  to  a  batch  of 
individuals,  and  each  one  of  them  may  claim  the 
value  of  the  doubt  in  his  favour  Nobody  may  be 
punished,  but  is  that  a  reason  for  rewarding  the 
entire  coterie  ?  Some  person  who  really  laboured 
hard — harder  than  would  have  been  requisite  if 
he  had  been  in  abler  company — might  want  the 
reward  which  he  toiled  to  gain.  We  deplore  his 
fate ;  but  is  it  not  a  common  fate  ?  It  occurs 
often  in  commercial  life.  All  the  shareholders  of 
the  Tipperary  Banking  Company  are  not  responsible 
for  the  deeds  of  the  late  Mr.  Sadlier.  He  left  on 
record  the  assurance  that  they  were  all  innocent ; 
but  they  will  all  suffer  the  consequences.  In 
military  life,  the  right  man  may  be  in  the  right 
place,  with  a  dozen  of  wrong  men  around  him,  and 
his  "  rectitude"  will  not  secure  victory. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  contains  an 
eloquent  eulogium  on  the  conduct  of  the  army.  It 
is  more  valuable  as  the  mature  opinion  of  experi- 
enced men,  stated  in  their  official  capacity,  than  any 
other  evidence  that  will  be  afforded.  The  value 
of  friends  or  servc^its  depends  Mpon  their  worth. 
A  perilous  errand  was  that  on  which  those  defenders 
of  their  country  and  its  interests  went  out  in  the 
springtime  of  1854.  They  were  all  nearly  untried 
soldiers,  who,  excepting  the  regiments  who  had 
served  in  India,  never  formerly  met  a  foe  in  battle, 
never  even  encountered  life  in  a  camp,  or  experi- 
enced the  labours  and  toils  of  a  siege,  ^eir 
countrymen  depended  upon  their  g^antry  in 
attacking  heights  like  those  of  Alma,  and  could 
trust  them  to  stem  the  tide  of  foemen  who  swept 
upon  their  position  over  the  crags  and  through  the 
mists  of  Inkermann.  As  the  Scots  Fusileers 
assembled  on  their  parade  ground,  and  defiled  before 
the  Queen  and  her  family,  on  an  early  morning  in 
the  spring  of  1854 — when  the  leaves  had  reached 
their  summer  size  upon  the  trees,  and  flowers  were 
'sprinkled  over  all  the  parks,  while  from  the  east 
the  early  dawn  was  throwing  over  all  its  silvery 
gray— not  one  among  the  many  spectators  doubted 


that  the  men  could  die  to  save  their  honour  or  serv» 
their  land.  As  one  regiment  after  another  passed 
through  London  to  the  channel  porta,  or  left  the 
manufacturing  districts  for  Liverpool  or  Ireland, 
no  fears  were  felt  that  the  character  of  the  army 
would  suffer  from  their  conduct  in  batt^. 

We  remember  to  have  seen  a  battalion  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards  march  up  the  Strand  for  Turkey. 
The  firm  and  yet  light  step  of  these  Anakian 
soldiers,  even  in  the  hour  of  parting*  boded  sorrow 
to  those  who  were  doomed  to  cross  bayonets  with 
them  in  the  mortal  struggle  for  life.    The  army 
was  prepared  to  achieve  all  that  their  numbers 
could  accomplish,  and  their  countrymen  would  have 
trusted  them  with  fifty  per  cent,  over  their  number 
of  any  soldiers  they  expected  to  meet.     The  pro- 
portion that  they  would  have  undertaken  is  another 
question.  But  the  most  sanguine  views  entertained 
by  rash  reckoners  on  topics  of  that  nature  were  all 
exceeded  by  the  realities  that  part  of  them  had  to 
encounter  and  overcome.  The  confidence  expressad 
in  the  fighting  power  of  the  men  was  not  extended 
to  their  endurance  of  fatigue  in  marching,  privations 
in  camp,  or  want  in  the  trenches.     They  were 
accustomed  to  banack  life,  and  the  full  supply  of 
every  want  as  it  arose.     They  had  not  soflBcient 
experience  in  converting  little  means  into  aaeful 
ends.    They  had  not  been  taught  to  build  huts 
above,  or  to  dig  out  shelter  in  the  earth.    They 
were  not  Me  to  bake  their  bread,' or  cook  their 
rations,  so  as  to  extract  all  the  nourishment,  in  the 
most  available  form  that  they  could  supply.     An 
army  should  be  able,  in  a  rough  way,  to  do  within 
its  ranks  everything  that  is  essential  to  its  effective 
existence ;  and  our  regiments  had  not  acquired  tliat 
information. 

The  passive  courage  of  the  men  was  also  a 
doubtful  point.     More  heroism  may  be  displaced 
in  bearing  than  in  doing.  The  feeling  and  strength 
that  bear  men  bravely  over  an  Alma  may  be  inade- 
quate to  carry  them  through  the  trendi  wcark  of 
a  winter.    We  doubt  if  any  Britbh  army  uooe 
the  retreat  to  Corunna  ever  underwoit  similar  pri- 
vations to  the  Crimean  army ;  and  none  ev^  met 
them  with  a  stronger  spirit.    Their  numbers  melted 
away  iinder  disease  and  negleot.    They  were  ocm- 
fronted  by  bold  and  numerous  enemies,   imd^ 
admirable  shelter,  while  they  were  obliged  to  suffer, 
and  toil,  and  watch,  without  adequate  food,  or 
clothes,  or  shelter — even  without  medidne  as  th^ 
sickened,  and  without  any  immediate  proapeot  oC 
relief  or  victory.    Tlie  commissioners  leoord  the 
steady  and  unswerving  bravery  of  men  and  offioeis 
under  these  hardships.    The  rocks  of  BalsUava 
and  the  mud  of  the  Crimea  seemed  to  diatingwiah 
the  native  land  of  despair ;  but  this  annj  rcalated 
the  local  influences  of  that  peninsula,  aggrsrated 
by  every  difficulty  except  defeat,  without  abandoB- 
iog  their  hope,  or  even  murmuriiig  againai  their 
trials. 

The  iDfferingt  of  the  anny  in  the  ooiine  of  the  wietir, 
and  etpedally  durisg  the  iBonthi  of  Betflaste  asd  lauHi  j, 
mitt  htfe  been  intente.  ,We  hare  not  aoldl  all  ^le  f»» 
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tieohrt  rdaft«d  to  ni,  nasy  of  wlnoh  were  nnconnected  with 
oar  inquiiy ;  bat  we  may  itete,  Uiat  it  hat  been  only  by 
ilow  degree*,  aod  after  the  freqaeot  repetition  of  simijir 
deUili,  at  one  witaesa  after  another  reveided  the  facts  that 
bad  eooM  under  hit  own  obterration,  that  we  have  been  able 
to  ibrm  any  adeqnate  conception  of  the  distress  nni  misery 
mndecfone  b^the  troops,  or  foUy  to  appreciate  the  nnpara* 
kUed  eowrage  and  oonstamgr  with  which  they  have  endored 
their  sniferingt.  Great  Britain  has  often  had  reason  to  be 
proud  of  her  army,  bat  it  ia  doabtfal  whether  the  whole 
imniEO  of  military  history  famishes  an  example  of  an  army 
ohibiting  tbrooghoot  a  long  campaign,  qaaliUes  as  high  as 
ksvedittiagnithed  the  forcet  nnder  Lord  Raglan's  command. 
The  atreogth  of  the  men  gave  way  under  excessive  hiboar, 
vatdking,  exposure,  and  privation ;  hot  they  never  mormored, 
their  spirit  never  fidled,  and  the  enemy,  thoagh  far  oatnam* 
beriag  them,  never  detected  in  those  whom  he  encoantered 
tmj  aigna  g^  weakness.  Their  nnmbers  were  reduced  by 
iBmsb  and  by  caaoalties  to  a  handfal  of  men,.compared  with 
the  great  extent  of  the  lines  which  they  constructed  and 
defended ;  yet  the  army  never  abated  its  confidence  in  itself, 
and  never  deseended  Irom  its  acknowledged  military  pre- 


Both  sen  and  offieers,  when  to  reduced  that  they  were 
hardly  fit  for  the  lighter  duties  of  the  camp,  scorned  to  be 
eiemed  the  severe  and  perikms  work  of  the  trenches,  lest 
they  should  throw  an  undue  amount  of  duty  upon  their  oom- 
ladea  ;  yet  they  maintained  every  foot  of  ground  against  all 
the  effort*  of  the  efremy,  and  with  numbers  so  small  that, 
periMpay  no  other  troopa  would  even  have  made  the  attempt. 

Snibting  and  privation  have  frequently  led  to  crime,  in 
armiea  »  in  other  communities ;  but  offences  of  a  terioot 
flhararter  have  been  unknown  in  the  British  army  in  the 
Criaaae,  Hot  one  capital  offence  has  been  committed  by  a 
aeldlcr,  and  intemperance  haa  been  rare. 

Svwyone  who  knows  anything  of  the  oonstitution  of  the 
annj  mntt  fbel  that,  when  troops  so  conduct  themselves 
thfoogfaost  a  long  campaign,  the  officers  must  have  done 
thdr  dnty,  and  set  the  e^^ple.  The  conduct  of  the  men, 
thereftwe,  impUca  the  highest  encomium  that  can  be  passed 
opoa  their  officers.  They  have  not  only  shared  all  the 
daagfii  nad  exposure  and  most  of  the  privations  which  the 
men  had.  tojomdergo,  but  we  everywhere  found  indications  of 
tharr  aoUchude  for  the  welfare  of  those  who  were  under 
their  ecNDmaLd,  aad  of  their  constant  readiness  to  employ 
their  pnmte  means  in  promoting  the  comfort  of  their  men. 
IkmhUees  there  have  been,  as  there  always  must  be,  better 
Baa^gaaent  in  aome  regiments  than  in  others,  but  amongst 
■Bch  tbnt  was  peinfol  in  the  evidence  that  we  have  heard, 
it  wna  always  gratiiying  to  observe  the  community  of  feelings 
and  of  interests  that  appeared  eveiywhere  to  subsist  between 
the  BOB  and  their  officers,  and  which  the  regimental  system 
ef  tlM  BtHidi  army  teemt  almost  always  to  produce. 

The  rBgimental  system  maj  deserve  folly  the 
pniae  bertowed  on  it  by  the  eommissioners ;  but, 
withoat  djucnsfting  that  part  of  the  subject^  we  at 
ftssent  to  the  opinioa  expressed  of  many  regi- 
offieers.  They  gained  the  esteem  of  their 
Ben — probably  the  best  test  of  eificienoy.  Many 
oC  tbem  sappUsd  oomfotts  to  their  regiments,  or 
to  the  sack,  from  their  prirate  means.  All,  or 
w«^  ally  the  officers  endeaTOored  to  mitigate 
mfDOBga  that  they  oonld  not  prevent.  , 

A  Bdti^  army  ia  noTer  a  fair  representation  of 
tba  peoi]^  The  enlistment  ia  ?oluntary — the 
leauoeniiioii,  at  least,  in  the  first  instance,  is 
satB,  and  tiie  ranks  are  partly  filled  by  young 
■«%  who  enlist  from  momentary  difference  with 
thdr  fawiliea,  or  from  some  similar  cause.  During 
psaaiii  a  large  number  of  indiridoala  do  not  enter 
Oeaivjaa  a  profeseion^-dthoiigh in  tome  Scotch 


and  Irish  couniios  it  is  selected  as  the  surest  road 
to  a  pension  and  support  in  old  age.  Still,  we 
admit  that  the  army  has  not  hitherto  favourably 
represented  the  intellectual  or  moral  state  of  the 
labouring  and  working  classes ;  but  in  recent  years, 
partly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  present 
Minister  of  War,  when  he  occupied  a  different 
position, .  libraries  and  schools  were  established  in 
the  regiments,  and  the  conduct  of  the  men  was 
greatly  improved.  The  Crimean  correspondence 
has  shown  an  intellectual  ability  and  activity  in 
the  ranks  that  the  public  were  not  prepared  to 
expect.  For  some  past  years  a  few  popular  poli- 
ticians have  tinwisely  assailed  the  character  of  the 
army.  Wherever  many  men  congregate  together, 
some  vices  thrive;  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
barracks,  like  other  vicinities,  are  not  therefore 
comparable  for  their  external  virtues  with  the 
middle  class  districts  of  towns  or  quiet  villages  in 
the  country.  We  are,  however,  assured  by  parties 
who  have  mingled  much  with  the  army,  and  whose 
opinion  is  certainly  worthy  of  respect,  that  at  no 
time,  for  many  years,  probably  since  the  days  of 
Cromwell  in  England  or  Mackay  in  ScotUnd,  has 
the  army  conlabed  a  greater  proportion  of  the  re- 
ligious element — there,  as  ebewhere,  the  salt  of  the 
earth. 

These  facts  render  more  deplorable  the  an- 
nouncement in  the  report  immediately  following 
our  quotation,  that  the  deaths  at  Scutari  and  in 
the  Crimea,  amounted  to  35  per  cent,  of  the 
average  strength  of  the  army  before  Sebastopol, 
during  the  winter.  One  man  in  three,  between 
the  1st  October,  185df,  and  the  30th  April,  1855 
died  from  disease,  and  the  commissioners  add 
"that  this  excessive  mortality  is  not  to  be  at- 
tributed to  anything  peculiarly  unfavourable  in  the 
climate,  but  to  overwork,  exposure  to  wet  and  cold, 
improper  food,  insufficient  clothing  during  the 
winter,  and  insufficient  shelter  from  inclement 
weather.**  Life  in  the  Crimea,  at  this  rate,  was 
worth  twenty-one  months  purchase,  from  which 
the  risk  of  casualties  had  to  be  deducted.  Tour 
thousand  lives  would  be  a  murdbrous  allowance  for 
deaths  from  unavoidable  causes.  The  inquiiy, 
therefore,  respects  the  loss  of  six  thousand  liyea 
that  might  have  been  saved.  When  a  ship  of  the 
royal  navy  is  lost,  the  captain,  officers,  and  crew 
are  tried  for  the  event.  The  navy  assume  that 
the  ship  should  not  have  been  lost,  and  require 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  wreck  was  unavoidable. 
In  the  army,  lives  may  be  lost  without  requiring 
any  similar  evidence ;  yet,  if  the  plan  pursued  in 
naval  practice  were  adopted  in  militaiy  life,  some 
professional  persons  would  have  to  account  for  the 
calamities  of  1854. 

The  wants  of  the  army  were  badly  supplkd  in 
air  departments.  They  wanted  food,  fuel,  medicine, 
and  clothing.  The  deficiencies  extendi  to  man 
and  beast ;  with  rigid  impartiality.  The  proportion 
of  horses  lost  was  even  greater  than  that  of  men. 
The  soldiers  are  more  tenacious  of  life  *hfn  their 
I  horses.    The  errors  of  the  Commissariat  were 
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aggravated  by  another  defieiencj.  Thej  wanted 
common  sense.  At  the  eapture  of  Balaklara 
several  hundred  quarters  of  buck  wheat  were 
fonnd  in  store.  Thej  occupied  a  building  that 
night  hare  been  rendered  useful  for  manj  purposes, 
and  the  wheat  would  ha?e  been  consumed  with 
advantage  upon  the  spot,  but  as  nobodj  was 
entitled  to  appropriate  captured  stores,  the  com 
continued  to  occupy  the  building,  and  the  horses 
to  want  the  food,  tllrough  the  last  dreary  winter ; 
and  it  may  still  remain  in  store,  a  monument  of 
the  red-tapism  that  seems  to  be  the  uniform  of 
British  officials. 

The  sufferings  of  the  men  commenced  early,  in 
a  campaign  that  began  too  late  in  the  season. 
The  raid  into  the  Crimea  was  planned  early  in 
the  summer,  but  it  was  not  executed  until  late  in 
the  autumn.  When  the  men  landed  near  Enpatoria 
their  knapsacks  were  detained  on. the  transports. 
The  landing  was  effected  rapidly,  and,  after  all  the 
preparations  made,  with  inadequate  means  of  trans- 
port. The  nature  of  the  case  caused  ana  excused 
this  deficiency;  but  after  the  men  had  reached 
Balaklava  their  knapsacks  should  have  been  col- 
lected and  restored.  The  ships  that  contained 
them  are  said  to  have  been  sent  on  other  service ; 
and  yet  it  seems  probable  that  any  delay  caused  in 
the  removal  of  the  baggage  would  have  been  com- 
pensated fully  on  board  ship  by  riddance  from  an 
encnmbrance.  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  apparently 
offered  to  collect  the  knapsacks,  and  place  them  on 
one  vessel;  but  only  one  General  of  Division 
would  take  the  men*s  baggage  after  the  battle  of 
Alma.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  preferred  to  have 
the  clothes  of  the  men  in  their  own  possession. 
He  was  the  youngest  General  of  Division,  and  in 
this  respect  the  wisest ;  but  his  contemporaries 
deny  that  they  had  or  can  recollect  any  offer  made 
to  them  of  restoration. 

As  the  soldiers  had  to  fight  their  way  to  Bala- 
klava from  Old  Fort,  and  as  a  baggage  train  would 
have  encumbered  their  advance  in  woods  through 
which  men  could  scarcely  carry  their  camp  ketdes, 
the  sailors  should  have  collected  the  knapsacks, 
with  or  without  orders.  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  must 
have  known  that  men  could  not  be  comfortable 
without  clothes,  or  combs,  or  any  of  the  many 
articles  that  a  soldier  stows  away  in  his  knapsack ; 
and  even  if  the  navy  had  attended  to  this  detail, 
th^  would  have  barely  performed  their  duty.  As 
they  allowed  the  baggage  of  the  men  to  be  scat- 
tared  over  the  Black  Sea  in  all  directions,  their 
doty  was  not  performed,  and  to  that  circumstance 
a  large  portion  of  the  sufferings  of  the  men  may 
be  impnted.  They  were,  on  the  average,  six  weeks 
without  the  return  of  their  luggage — a  rather 
longer  time  than  railway  passengers  on  some  badly 
oondneted  lines;  but  the  average  might  be  in- 
creaaed  indefinitely,  since  some  of  the  men  have 
never  recovered  their  goods,  and  others  had  the 
sheila  withont  the  oysters.  The  contents  had 
bcttB  ateten.  I 

The  oMAmukm,  in  this  inftteno^,  dpttend^  its 


influence  to  Scutari  The  sick  and  wonnM  hA 
no  change  of  linen.  !None  could  be  ebtained  in 
thftse  chambers  of  horrors  that  were  denominaled 
wards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Golden  Horn.  The 
filth  of  the  field  was  aggravated  at  Sentari,  ind  while 
the  sick  arrived  in  a  destitute  state  no  means  to  sup- 
ply their  wants  existed  there.  The  peculiar  serrioe 
before  Sebastopol  rendered  these  deficieneee  more 
distressing  than  they  would  have  been  in  orduttrj 
circumstances.  The  soldiers  had  to  dig  tiem^ee 
by  day  and  night.  They  had  to  do  the  work  of 
navvies  under  great  disadvantages,  and  their  oniforms 
were  rapidly  tattered  and  worn  out,  while  the  mei 
were  shirtless.  They  had  not  the  means  of  wtdiing 
linen,  and  that  was  of  less  importanee,  as  they  hid 
none  to  wash.  Their  clothes  were  frequently  wet, 
but  they  could  not  change  them.  When  rain  fell, 
they  were  still  obliged  to  sleep  in  mud.  They 
obtained  a  bknket  and  great  coat  each ;  hot  theie 
aids  to  health  and  warmth  on  the  bare  soil,  snieieDt 
on  a  summer  night,  were  totally  inadequate,  at 
every  period  after  the  landing  on  the  Crimea.  The 
seeds  of  disease  were  thus  broadcast  over  the 
camp  before  the  storms  of  winter  matured  them. 

The  evidence  of  the  Generals  of  Diviskm  will  be 
considered  of  more  importance  by  some  parties 
than  the  opinions  even  of  officers  brought  more 
iuto  connexion  with  the  men.  It  presents  a  fatal 
similarity.  Sir  John  Campbell  commanded  the 
Fourth  Division  in  May  last.  He  was  killed  in 
the  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  Eedan  on  the 
18th  June.  His  Division,  he  said,  had  tnStni 
from  overwork.  The  officers  employed  l£eir own 
horses  to  bring  up  provisions,  and  his  men  were 
not  frequently  sent  to  Balaklava.  Their  jonmH, 
when  they  went  there,  were  attended  with  great 
fatigue  and  privation.  They  bad  no  fuel,  except 
the  roots  which  they  dug ;  and  when  the  snow  ni 
on  the  ground  they  could  not  obtain  a  saieisDl 
quantity.  They  were  supplied  with  pidt-«i« 
instead  of  mattocks,  and  were  in  consequence  ksa 
able  to  procure  roots.  The  want  of  fuel  prevented 
them  from  cooking  their  rations  properly.  Many 
men  preferred  to  eat  raw  pork  rather  than  undeiigo 
the  fatigue  of  finding  fuel.  He  believed  that  the 
Commissariat  had  fuel  at  Balaklava,  but  they  had 
no  means  of  transport. 

Sir  Richard  England  gives  precisely  the  Mafl 
opinion  respecting  fuel.  He  had  employed  hft  vn^ 
in  bringing  up  rations  from  Balaklava  to  the  eiteot 
of  800  men  per  month.  They  underwent  much  £it^ 
in  finding  fuel  When  the  snow  was  upon  the 
ground  they  had  to  scrape  for  hxits.  The  hard 
frosts  increased  the  difficulty,  and  the  tools  were 
bad  and  scarce.  The  soldiers  frequently  used  tiieir 
rations  raw,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  they  could 
not  find  the  means  of  cooking  them.  Defeetive 
transport  1^as  assigned  as  the  cause  of  this  want 
of  fuel ;  but  he  has  no  knowledge  that  any  exited 
in  the  public  stores  of  the  Country.  He  Bid  no 
doubt  that  the  men  suffered  from  the  incuAbdity 
to  c66k  th^  food  wM;  and  th«  ttefttofl^  loM- 
ne«8  wlis  thereby  &creAied. 
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Oteinl  Feimrtiftiflr  AUeged  tluii  bia  men  tomdar  * 
went  ntieh  eiposare  and  fatigue  in  oolleeting  fuel 
ia  wet  weather  and  snow  from  defective  tools, 
although  the  hmshwood  was  near  to  their  camp; 
tod  thej  did  not  always  get  enough,  while  many  of 
then  were  oeo  sionallj  so  much  exhausted  that 
tbey  preferred  to  want  cooked  food  to  the  labour 
of  e^JlecUng  fuel.  As  th^  could  not  collect  irood 
to  warm  the  rations  in  their  tin-cans,  it  follows  that 
thej  had  no  fire  to  dry  their  clothes  or  thaw  their 
freeitng  irames  while  the  frost  was  deep  in  the 
earth  and  the  snow  upon  the  ground ;  and  their 
bed  was  the  earth  within  their  tents,  rendered 
colder  than  usual  by  perpetual  changes  of  tempera- 
tore,  and  each  man  bad  one  blanket  and  a  great- 
coat to  protect  him  from  its  influences.  We  are 
DM  astonished  that  General  Pennefather  adds,  that 
through  the  winter  the  men  manifestly  became 
weaker ;  M  ikey  never  ffrnmbled. 

Sir  Golin  Campbell  commanded  the  hardiest 
I^vision  in  the  army,  probably ;  and  he  says  the 
ana  did  not  become  perceptibly  weaker  during  the 
winter,  for  their  spirits  never  flagged,  and  if  they 
were  wttk^ik^didnoi  tioto  ii;  but,  he  adds,  that 
tbey  had  beoome  weaker  was  proved  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  aoceumbed  to  attacks  of  disease. 
The  deflcienoy  in  dry  fuel  caused  .their  rations  to 
be  often  badly  cook^ :  but  his  Division  were  not 
ao  badJj  situated  in  that  respect  as  the  men  in 
IhHit.  They  cut  entrenchments  or  erected  batteries 
to  cower  their  position  over  a  distance  of  three  and 
a-half  miles;  and  they  carried  to  the  front,  through 
six  to  seven  miles  of  mud,  a  great  portion  'of  the 
army  atores. 

Major  -  General  Eyre  visited  the  regimental 
kiteheaa  daily,  to  check  the  irregularities  of  the 
ttftso  of  rstions.  The  men  often  wanted  fuel,  and 
prafencd  to  throw  away  their  rations  to  searehing 
for  it  at  tlie  worst  period.  The  scarcity  of  fuel 
was  agi^niTated  by  that  of  tods  for  digging.  The 
men  suffered  greatly  from  this  cause.  This  General 
is  one  of  the  superior  officers  whose  duty  in  battle 
sad  eamp  was  performed  admirably.  His  care  for 
the  sohliers,  jobed  to  the  exertions  of  the  r^i- 
neatal  oficers,  tended  to  support  the  spirits  of  the 
men  ;  and  altlmugh  now  only  an  incident  in  a  long 
aiege^  jet  many  persons  believe  still  that  the 
southmi'  part  of  Sebastopol  might  have  been  taken 
«■  the  ISth  June,  if  General  Eyre  had  been  firmlj 
and  sttongly  supported  after  he  gained  a  position 
vithin  the  ci^. 

lltjor«Geiieral  Barnard  was  not  connected  with 

the  amj  until  the  13th  December,  and  ere  then 

■asf  flwn  were  lost,  and  much  suffering  had  been 

iasaiied;  but  he  aseribes  the  great  sickness  to  their 

ete  oertioD,  especially  in  searching  for  fuel,  and 

hsfiaf  to  di^;  deep  for  roots  without  suitable  im- 

Tbe  want  of  tods  is  a  complaint  per- 

aH  this  class  of  evidence;   and  must  be 

[  to  the  authorities  at  home.    It  is  one  of 

teik  Mb  origiuaiing  with  the  system  of  con- 

inlA^  tor  ewrthing  wanted,  and  giving  the 

\i0ti»m  Ami^QSeTen.    The  loss  totha 


nation  from  the  defective  conditicui  of  the  working 
tools  served  out  to  the  men,  irresi>ective  of  the  in- 
humanity and  suffering  incurred  by  the  crime, 
should  serve  for  its  correction  through  all  coming 
time ;  yet,  unless  those  who  are  employed  to  ex- 
pend national  money  be  watched  well,  we  are  con* 
fident  that  similar  errors  will  be  perpetrated  in  the 
first  and  second  campaigns  of  the  next  war. 

Brigadier  General  Lockyer  was  in  command  of 
the  Second  Brigade  of  the  Second  Division,  from 
the  23rd  November  to  the  13th  January.  Abund- 
ance of  fuel  existed  in  their  locality,  bat  the  tools 
to  procure  it  were  defective,  and  in  consequence 
the  rations  were  badly  cooked,  and  great  sickness 
prevailed.  Colonel  Shadforth,  of  the  57th.  who,  it 
may  be  remembered,  is  among  the  slain,  testified  to 
the  exposure  and  fatigue  which  the  men  under- 
weut  in  procuring  fuel.  Twice  in  December  they 
were  unable  to  get  up  any  fifes ;  and  it  fre||ueutly 
happened  that  t^iey  could  not  cook  their  rations 
properly.  Similar  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the 
examination  of  all  the  officers,  and  the  want  of  fuel, 
as  of  proper  toob  to  grub  out  the  roots,  is  an  ad- 
mitted fact,  to  which  much  bad  cooking  and  the 
use  of  raw  pork,  with  their  consequent  sii^ness  and 
death,  must  be  charged.  Five  hundred  pounds 
expended  at  home  for  good  tools  in  sufficient  time 
would  have  prevented  this  loss.  We  attribute  a 
large  part  of  the  sorrows  around  Sebastopol  to  the 
thorough  want  of  foresight  at  home.  The  country 
paid  blind  men  for  the  discharge  of  duties  that 
they  could  not  perform;  and  they  consequeutlj 
left  men  to  die  in  misery  and  want,  who  had  ac- 
complished all  those  duties  that  they  had  under- 
taken. 

The  Commissariat  alleged  want  of  precedent  as 
an  apology  for  want  of  timber  to  burn.  That  de- 
partment was  not  accustomed  to  find  fuel.  Ac- 
cording to  the  comfortable  way  of  keeping  place 

being  neither  suggestive  nor  troublesome — the 
commissariat  officers  were  right  in  neglecting  fire- 
wood ;  but  when  Lord  Bagkn  issued  orders  to  the 
Commissariat,  ou  the  11th  November,  to  provide 
fuel,  the  material  could  not  be  fonnd  in  time ;  and 
again,  when  on  the  4th  December  his  Lordship 
ordered  the  Commissariat  to  issue  rations  of  fuel 
to  the  army,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  issuing  all 
that  could  be  conveyed  to  the  camp.  The  Com- 
missariat were  at  Balakkva  among  the  ships,  and 
the  men  wero  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol. 
Between  them  a  barrier  of  cohesive  mud,  eighteen 
inches  in  depth,  stretched  for  six  or  seven  miles. 
The  frost  never  was  sufficient  to  turn'  the  snow 
into  an  ample  and  broad  highway,  as  on  the  neigh- 
bouring continent ;  and  therefore  sledging  came 
not  to  relieve  the  Land  Transport  service.  The 
Commissariat  were  therefore  in  no  partienhur  dread 
by  the  4th  December  that  the  men  could  come  for 
rations  of  fire-wood.  The  commissioners  cast 
some  blame  upon  the  Commissariat  for  neglecting 
this  department,  as  they  say  that  abundance  of 
material  to  bum  might  have  been  obtained  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Bh»k  Sea. 
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To  proTide  and  issue  fuel  was  no  doabt  a  oonsiderable 
addition  to  the  doties  of  the  Commissariat ;  and  the  difficnU 
ties  arising  from  the  deficient  state  of  the  land  transport^  the 
narrow  space  for  landing  stores  at  BalaklaTa,  and  the  great 
amoant  of  bboar  which  the  other  duties  of  that  department 
uiToIved,  in  the  peculiar  circcrostance  of  the  armr,  may 
haTe  led  the  Commissary-Oeneral  to  insist  npon  the  alleged 
previous  practice  in  the  Peninsula  and  elsewhere,  of  leaving 
troops  in  the  field  to  find  their  own  fuel.  But  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  army  before  Sebastopol  were  obviously  excep- 
tional, and  an  appc^  to  precedent  was  out  of  place.  In  con- 
seqneilce  of  the  representations  of  the  Commissary-General, 
however,  the  order  of  the  4fth  December  appears  to  have 
been  modified,  and  it  was  not  till  the  20th  December  that 
the  troops  in  and  near  Balaklava  received  rations  of  fuel. 

This  apparent  want  of  alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  Commis- 
sariat to  provide  fuel  for  the  army  in  the  field,  could  not 
have  arisen  from  any  difficulty  in  procuring  firewood.  The 
southern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  is  wooded  down  to  the  shore 
for  hundreds  of  miles :  firewood  could  have  been  procured 
there  in  unlimited  quantity ;  but  the  resources  of  that  coast 
had  not  then  been  explored.  Wood  has  more  recently  been 
obtained  from  thence  at  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
price  paid  for  it  during  the  winter  at  Scutari  and  Constanti- 
nople. Unfortunately,  after  fuel  had  been  provided  at  Ba- 
laklava, the  want  of  land  tiansport  made  it  impossible  to 
carry  it  to  the  front,  except  in  small  quantities  for  the  nse 
of  the  hospitals ;  and  being  issued  out  in  the  vicinity  of 
Balaklava,  it  was  of  no  use  to  the  soldier  on  the  heights, 
nnlets  he  could  find  the  means  of  canying  it  to  the  regi- 
mental  camp. 

The  soldiers  in  and  near  Balaklava  might  easily 
have  received  firewood  if  it  had  come  into  the 
harbour ;  yet  Christmas  was  past,  and  New  Year's- 
day  had  nearly  arrived,  before  the  soldiers  even  in 
that  position  received  rations  of  fuel.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  impute  the  entire  responsibility  to  the 
Commissary-General.  The  great  storm  of  the  l4th 
of  November  had  covered  the  surrounding  seas  with 
floating  timber.  The  ships  before  Sebastopol  and 
stationed  around  Balaklava  and  the  coast  had  not 
extreme  labour  for  their  crews,  and  they  might  have 
employed  their  boats  in  catching  the  fragments  of 
the  broken  ships  and  cutting  them  into  lengths  for 
firing.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  genius  of 
invention  was  stunted  under  our  military  and  naval 
system.  Nobody  dared  to  make  himself  generally 
useful.  Every  man  had  his  department,  and  he 
adhered  to  the  routine  of  the  road.  The  navy 
might  have  even  cooked  the  rations,  boiled  the  beef 
and  pork  before  they  were  sent  up  to  the  soldiers ; 
but  that  had  not  been  done  previously,  and  could 
not  therefore  be  attempted  in  novel  circumstances. 
The  navy  might  have  also  boiled  and  washed  clothes 
for  the  men  on  shore ;  but  that  would  have  been  a 
refinement  of  the  business  totally  inadmissible  in  any 
circumstances,  and  certainly  inapplicable  to  an  army 
whose  soldiers  had  not  "  one  shirt  to  change  ano- 
ther." 

In  these  circumstances,  with  abundance  of  wood 
within  two  or  three  hundred  miles  by  water,  with- 
out a  great  scarcity  of  labourers  in  the  surrounding 
countries,  and  with  capitalists  in  England  willing 
to  undertake  anything,  the  Government  might  have 
contracted  for  a  supply  of  fuel  to  the  camp.  This 
operation  must  have  been  completed  in  October  if 
it  had  ever  been  useful;  and  a  great  part  of  all  the 
loM  and  sufferings  of  the  army  in  the  winter  of 


1854  and  1855  is  traceable  to  the  foolish  idea» 
paramount  in  English  official  circles  during  the 
summer  of  1854,  that  Sebastopol  would  fall  by  a 
coup.  The  Allies  were  expected  to  arrive,  to  look 
at  the  forts,  and  to  conquer  them ;  and  yet^  out  of 
these  circles  and  in  the  press  many  doubts  were 
entertained,  and  nobody  seemed  able  even  to  form 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  enemy's  strength. 
Men  naturally  supposed  that  the  Governments  and 
the  leaders  of  the  armies  knew  more  of  the  matter. 
Mr.  Roebuck's  Sebastopol  Committee  undeoeived 
the  public  in  this  respect,  and  they  were  thea  in- 
formed that  from  Varna  into  Old  Fort  Lord 
Raglan  and  Marshal  Amaud  "leaped,**  with  forty- 
five  thousand  mcp,  aocordbg  to  orders,  "in  the 
dark." 

After  the  first  and  unsuccessful  bombardment  of 
Sebastopol,  it  must  have  been  evident  to  the 
Government  that  a  winter  campaign  was  highly 
probable.  Against  probabilities  statesmen  are 
bound  to  provide ;  and  they  made  little  or  no  pro* 
vision  for  even  pressing  objects.  They  bad  only 
to  state  the  case  to  the  contractors  of  England, 
with  the  offer  of  an  adequate  price,  and  five 
thousand  labourers  could  have  been  transported  to 
the  Crimea.  A  line  of  five  thousand  navvies  woold 
have  passed  up  the  supplies  from  Balaklava  to  tbe 
camp  by  hand  to  hand.  They  would  have  been 
well  booted  and  clothed,  and  quite  competent  for 
the  work.  These  five  thousand  labourers  woald 
have  saved  ^ve  thousand  soldiers.  If  thej  had 
cost  £15  weekly,  or  even  £20,  for  six  montlu,  Utt 
outlay  'would  have  been  extremely  eoonomte^ 
Sebastopol  would  have  fallen  at  an  earlier  date 
than  September — fallen  at  a  period  of  the  year 
when  subsequent  operations  oould  have  enabled 
the  Allies  to  expel  the  Russians  from  the  pen* 
insula,  and  enabled  them  to  dictate  a  more  ear 
during  peace  than  will  be  signed  at  Paris  in  1856. 

The  want  of  fuel  was  not  more  serious  than  tke 
want  of  clothing;  and  to  go  fuUy  into  this  subject 
we  copy  at  once  "the  chief  points  which"  the 
commissioners  say  "  appear  to  require  explanation 
in  the  Quartermaster-General's  Department,  witk 
regard  to  the  supply  of  blankets,  bedding  end 
warm  clothing**  :— 

A  large  snpply  of  mgs  was  forwarded  for  the  vae  of  the 
troops  during  the  winter,  of  which  10,000  arrived  ie  the 
end  of  November  or  eariy  in  December,  10,000  more  ia  the 
coarse  of  December,  a  further  supply  of  about  the  n«ee 
extent  in  January ;  yet  of  these,  few  or  none  have  bees 
used,  except  4,500  sent  to  the  General  Hospital,  thoq^  a 
rug  would  have  been  very  useful  to  place  under  each  sniilif  i 
when  he  was  lying  on  the  bare  ground. 

Taillasses  were  also  sent  out  to  the  extent  of  10,00(1  im 
November,  and  nearly  as  many  more  in  the  oouae  of  the 
following  month,  which  if  used  in  certain  proportioBe  to 
each  tent,  to  put  under  the  rug,  would  have  beee  of  m«KiL 
use,  even  though  straw  could  not  at  the  time  be  obtaieed  te 
stuff  them ;  yet  none  were  issued,  except  to  the  hospitals^ 
where  only  a  small  portion  of  them  were  required. 

Judging  from  the  supply  of  blankets  on  hand  in  Jannaaj, 
there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  giving  oat  eai^  ik 
that  month  a  third  blanket  to  each  aian,  to  as  to  ii««« 
ensured  the  necessaiy  degree  of  warmth  at  aighl*  _XIm 
saflon  had  that  namber,  aad  th«y  sBfisred 
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littU  from  eold ;  it  ramiint  to  be  explained  wl\y  the  soldier 
aboold  not  have  enjoyed  a  similar  adrantage,  when  there  was 
s  lafieieot  stora  in  hand. 

Nothing  appears  to  hare  been  more  likely  to  add  to  the 
comforts  of  the  soldier  in  his  tent  than  a  warm,  dry,  great- 
eoat,  which  he  conld  well  hare  exchanged  for  his  wet  one 
when  he  eame  in  from  dnty ;  or  he  might,  in  veiy  cold 
veather,  have  worn  it  orer  the  other  when  in  the  trendies ; 
jct  thongh  12,000  of  these  were  avaiUble  in  November,  or 
early  in  December,  and  nearly  10,000  more  in  the  course  of 
the  following  month,  and  though  the  supply  has  since  been 
isereMod  to  nearly  87,000,  yet  in  very  few  cases  were  the 
■en  sopplied  with  a  second  great^^at,  and  then  only  in 
exchsage  for  the  old  one. 

It  Menu,  abo,  that  about  2,850  watch^coats  arrived  in  the 
sad  of  November,  and  were  ready  for  issue  early  in  the  fol- 
loviag  month ;  yet  no  more  than  the  half  of  these  were  dis- 
tribated  even  so  UUe  as  the  end  of  December,  thongh  they 
are  described  as  having  been  most  useful  as  a  protection  to 
the  men  on  dnty. 

Abont  6,000  militia  coatees  were  alio  sent  out  so  far  back 
n  88th  November,  on  the  supposition  that  the  uniform  of 
the  men  was  in  a  very  ragged  state,  and  did  not  afford  the 
Tsqnisite  wnrmth;  few  or  none  of  these,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  icsaed:  and  of  6,000  trousers  sent  out  at  the  same 
tisM^  not  nbove  1,000  pairs  had  left  the  store  in  December, 
sad  up  to  the  end  of  March  the  total  quantity  had  not 
eieeaded  4,000  pairs. 

Judging  from  the  examinations  of  the  regimental  and 
diviaioiial  oAeers,  all  of  them  seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
say  sach  anpplies  being  in  store ;  otherwise,  th^  say,  they 
would  hmvo  immediately  made  requisitions  for  them :  but 
aeoording  to  tiie  principles  on  which  the  distribution  was 
ragnktod,  they  had  no  means  of  obtaining  any  information 
on  thosnlgeet. 

Some  explanation  appears,  also,  to  be  necessary  why  2,817 
buflklo  robes,  which  were  of  great  importance  to  the  comfort 
of  the  men  in  their  tents,  should  have  been  allowed  to  re- 
main on  boeid  the  Charity  till  the  llth  January,  before  any 
atttmpi  wma  made  to  issue  them :  in  consequence  of  which 
it  WIS  abomt  the  third  week  in  January  before  the  whole  of 
(hat  snpplj  was  made  available ;  by  which  time  9,dii  more 
had  arrived  by  the  Gottenbnrg,  nearly  one  half  of  which  are, 
it  is  naderaiood,  still  in  store. 

The  nmflmnitjon  boots,  too,  appear  to  have  been  issued 
veiy  alovJ/,  eonsidering  the  large  supply  on  hand  and  the 
alleged  aofferings  of  the  metf  for  want  of  them;  but  as  there 
was  a  General  Order  on  the  29th  November,  informing  the 
oScen  of  eorps  that  they  might  have  any  quantity,  it  appears 
to  have  been  their  own  fault  if  not  obtained. 

Migor  Wetheral],  Assistant  •  Quartermaster- 
General  to  the  aroiy,  famishes  an  answer  to  these 
mmoramda.  As  to  rags  and  paillasses,  he  sajs 
that  **  he  occasionally  mentioned*'  to  the  Quarter- 
■iaster*t  of  different  corps  that  there  were  rugs  in 
store ;  bat  they  declined  haying  them."  That  fact 
exonerates  blm  so  far  on  the  rug  question ;  but 
ve  hope  that  he  kept  copies  of  his  occasional  cor- 
respondence with  the  Quartermasters  of  the  corps 
to  which  the  rugs  were  offered,  and  their  letters 
refiisiog  what  the  poor  soldiers  must  hate  con- 
adered  windfalls  in  their  open  tents. 

Ma)or  Wetherall  farther  says  that  the  paillasses 
woald  haTe  been  worse  than  useless,  as  it  was 
to  get  hay  or  straw  to  fill  them  ;  but  we 
i  hereafter  see  that  hay  or  straw  might  have 
been  pfocared,  and  that  the  difficulty  hiy  rather  in 
eanyhig  them  to  the  camp  in  front ;  for  the  idle 
Miha,  who  were  kept  against  their  will  on  the 
twM|Mjil  shipi^  at  great  coat  and  demurrage,  might 
hmOedthem. 


Out  of  12,000  great  coats  received  into  store 
up  to  the  16th  December,  only  2,376  had  been 
issued ;  aud  he  excuses  this  cruelty — for  we  con- 
sider  the  word  well  applied — upon  the  plea  that 
"it  was  never  contemplated  to  give  each  soldier 
more  than  one  regimental  great  coat,"  although  we 
cannot  see  bow  2,376  great  coats  coidd  furnish  one 
to  each  soldier  in  an  army  always  over  20,000  men; 
and  he  adds — *' especially  at  a  time  when  additional 
warm  clotiiing  was  daily  expected  ;*'  yet,  surely,  the 
men  need  not  have  been  compelled  to  starve  on 
expectation,  with  reality  in  their  stores.  But  the 
third  section  of  this  lamentable  apology  is  most 
remarkable,  for  the  Major  adds  an  **  absohltely**  to 
**  especially."  "  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  a  supply  of  great  coats  in  store,  to  meet  the 
demand  which  might  be  made  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  service.**  The  men  were  engaged  in  an 
extraordinary  service.  They  were  compelled  to 
labour  on  trench-work  on  each  alternate  night. 
They  were  exposed  to  cold,  hunger,  wet.  They 
had  no  beds,  no  fuel,  no  cooked  food.  They  were 
dying  with  heart-crushing  rapidity.  One  colond 
sweara  that  one-half  of  his  men  were  sick,  and  they 
nearly  all  died.  Another  wrote  to  the  Quarter- 
master-Qeneral  that  he  could  not  send  his  men  on 
fatigue  parties  without  twenty- four  houra  of  free 
rest.  General  Codrington,  now  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  asserts  that  their  clothes  were  never  dry. 
Sometimes  rain  fell  early  in  the  night,  and  the  men 
were  thoroughly  wet;  but  before  morning  frost 
came,  and  the  same  clothes,  still  on  the  soldiers^ 
became  absolutely  stiff.  Men,  he  says,  died  from 
cold  and  exhaustion,  while  the  camp  hospitals  were 
in  a  terrible  state.  Still  many  thousand  great  coats 
were  left  in  store  at  Balaklava;  and  Migor 
Wetherall  thinks  that  they  were  reserved  rightly 
for  the  demands  in  ordinary  service.  Glenerfd 
Codrington,  we  presume,  could  have  used  a  few 
thousands  of  these  great  coats  advantageously  to 
change  with  those  of  his  men  who  were  dying  for 
cold ;  and  he  might  have  found  pkces  thankfully 
for  a  few  hundred  of  the  rugs  in  the  camp  hospitals 
that  were  thought  useless  at  Balaklava.  Mr. 
Archer,  another  Commissariat  officer,  stated  that  he 
had  received  36,231  great  coats  up  to  the  28th 
February,  of  which  only  8,426  had  been  issued — 
that  is  to  say,  at  28th  February  last,  after  death 
from  cold  had  reduced  some  regiments  almost  to 
a  skeleton,  27,805  great  coats  encumbered  the 
Commissariat  at  Balaklaya.  Major  Wetherall 
replies  that  he  had  only  received  notice  that 
23,830  great  coats  had  arrived  to  the  date  named. 
The  discrepancy  is  certainly  very  large ;  yet  if  we' 
presume  that  the  Major  had  not  been  informed  of 
more  than  23,830  great  coats  in  store,  as  he  re- 
moved few,  and  reserved  many  for  "ordinary 
service,"  he  is  still  responsible  for  15,404  great 
coats  witheld  from  the  suffering  army  while  men  were 
daily  dying  from  causes  that  might  have  melted 
stones,  if  that  were  possible;  out  stones  and 
quartermastera  have  similar  natures  apparently. 
Let  us  not,  however,  blame  rashly  the  sabordinatf 
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qntrtermisten — wa  shall  hear  more  of  them 
direotlj. 

Mr.  Aroher  states  that  he  reported  the  receipts 
of  hlankets  ia  store  from  the  5  th  Decemher  of 
1854,  to  the  dSth  Februry  last,  at  74,980 ;  while 
the  numbers  issued  to  the  Sod  March,  1855,  was 
48,879  leaving  on  hand  81,708  blankets;  but 
Major  Wetherall  denies  that  these  numbers  were 
reported  to  him,  and  says  that  that  he  only  heard 
of  56,958.  These  discrepancies  indicate  the  utter 
extinction  of  discipline  and  order  in  the  lamentably 
conducted  office  over  which  8ir  R.  Airey  presided ; 
but  even  Major  WetheraH's  statements  leave 
18,686  blankets  lying  uselessly — and  worse  than 
useless  in  Balaklava,  for  they  were  occupying 
valuable  space — while  thousands  of  brave  men 
were  shipped  in  cruel  sickness,  without  a  covering, 
to  8cutari  from  that  same  Balaklava.  What  would 
England  not  give  to  have  this  black  truth  undone 
-^to  have  the  men  restored  who  died  from  this 
excess  of  order  in  disorder,  and  the  men  removed 
to  some  place  more  suitable  for  them,  who  stood 
between  the  empire's  sons,  and  the  infinitessimal 
fractious  of  that  empire's  property — our  mise^ble 
blankets — which  had  been  sent  for  their  comfort 
and  shelter?  Think  of  that  wharf  at  Balaklava, 
where  men  whose  strength  had  been  spent  in  their 
country's  work  lay  helpless  among  slush  and  snow, 
until  boats  could  be  obtained  to  remove  them  to 
the  bare  decks  of  a  steamer — who  were  exposed 
for  wintry  days  and  nights  with  scurvy  in  their 
systems,  or  fever  boiling  down  their  blood — with 
ghastly  wounds  and  broken  limbs— perishing  often 
from  the  exposure,  and  sunk  in  the  Euxine  Sea ; 
and  the  scene  repeated  daily  for  many  days,  as  one 
sad  detachment  followed  another,  like  the  ghosts 
of  our  gallant  army !  Yet  men  stood  fast,  knowing 
that  they  had  in  store  hundreds  of  bales  of 
blankets,  and  thousands  of  bales  of  great  coats, 
and  never  thought  of  giving  a  blanket  and  a  great 
coat  to  each  of  these  weaiy  pilgrims.  We  cannot 
comprehend  the  iniquity  or  madness  involved  in 
this  proceeding.  If  the  wounded  men  had  been 
our  bitter  enemies  no  man  in  Britain  would  have 
refused  full  and  thankful  indemnity  to  Major 
Wetherall  for  bestowing  these  blankets  and  coats 
to  shelter  them  in  their  cold  voyage  to  the  distant 
hospitals.  They  were  our  own  men,  of  whose  con- 
duct and  valour  we  were  proud — for  whose  com- 
fort we  sought  to  provide,  and  in  some  measure 
had  provided — whose  families  and  friends  were 
around  us,  and — but  this  sentence  may  be  finished 
»at  another  time.  Retuminff  to  Major  Wetherall's 
blunders,  he  tells  us  that  5,850  militia  coatees  were 
reported  as  being  in  store  or  on  shipboard  from  the 
beginning  of  December ;  but  they  were  not  issued, 
•'beeeuu  the  new  ekihing  for  each  regiment  woe 
tharilf  expected;'*  and  of  the  6,000  pairs  of 
trousers  sent  out.  which  also  were  issued,  less 
reprehensibly,  but  still  slowly,  very  little  can  be 
•aid^for  the  negligence  respecting  them  is  so 
trivial  compared  with  other  gigantic  blunders, 
ihattJie  matter  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.    Major 


Wetherall  ventures  on  no  explanation  regarding 
the  delay  iu  the  issue.of  the  watch  coats  mentioned 
by  the  commissioners  in  their  memorandum ;  and 
as  to  the  buffalo  robes,  he  says  that  the  Erst  sh]p« 
ment  arrived  on  the  25  th  December,  1854,  and  the 
first  issue  of  940  to  the  hospitals  occurred  upoa 
the  9th  January  following,  the  second,  of  2.040,  to 
the  divisions  upon  the  14th  January,  and  the  third 
issue  on  the  23rd— making  altogether  7,585  bul&lo 
robes  issued,  but  leaving  4,500  in  store,  altboo^ 
from  the  note  of  the  commissioners,  we  would  infsr 
that  the  quantity  in  store  was  still  larger.  These 
4,500,  he  says,  "ipere  not  wanted^  tfs  ike  men  kifd 
been  supplied  in  ike  proportion  of  fioe  Bmfalo  rohee 
to  each  tent."  Was  there  any  reason  for  refusing 
them  six  to  each  tent,  when  the  robes  bad  been 
sent  specially  for  their  use  P  Or  would  every  red 
tape  heart  in  the  kingdom  have  been  broken  if  a 
buffalo  robe  had  been  wrapped  round  a  wounded 
man,  as  he  was  carried  down  to  the  steamer  lor 
shipment  to  Scutari  ? 

Colonel  the  Honourable  Alexander  Gordon  held 
the  office  of  Assistant-Quartermaster-Qeneral  to 
the  army  from  the  24th  September,  1854.  The 
following  extract  from  his  evidence  shows  that  he 
was  not  intimately  acquainted  with  his  business  :— 

With  regard  to  the  ww  of  eitra  •torei  and  maiiy  wtSdn 
of  clothing.  DO  ordon  at  all  were  reoeifed,  and  at  no  aotiei 
was  given  of  the  nnmben  intended  to  be  wat,  St  was  vwy 
diftcoU  to  form  any  general  phin  ibr  their  eqaid  distribatioa 
to  the  army ;  for  ineiance,  on  the  STth  Jaooaiy,  tiM  IVyla 
arrived  with  1.000  Tweed  coats  Hned  with  fbr,  on  the  4lh  ef 
Tebmary  the  Black  Prince  with  1,000  more,  a»d  ao  ob  tB 
the  ISth  of  March,  when  the  nnmber  received  aiMMatal  t* 
82,000.  Ytom.  the  snail  nnmber  at  ftrst  received  it  was 
supposed  they  were  intended  for  the  oiBcers,  for  wboa  te 
Duke  of  Newcastle  had  stated  his  intention  to  aend  oat  Iv 
ooats,  and,  consequently,  only  2,106  were  issued.  It  is  wow 
imagined  from  the  number  received,  althoiogh  still  wilboai 
any  instructions  from  home,  that  they  were  inteBdri  ftr 
privates.  * 

There  was  no  limitation  in  the  issue  of  blankets  aad  gnat 
eoats,  except  the  Queen's  warrant ;  and  no  instractioBa  vara 
received  from  home  to  suspend  the  opevation  of  thsi  waiiMi^ 
although  Lord  Baglan  took  upon  himself  ta  do  ao  ■hn  ke 
thought  necessary. 

The  watch  ooats,  capotes,  and  gragos  were  eompsnatSfdiy 
few  in  nnmber,  and  were  intended  for  the  protiBetioa  of 
sentries,  and  a  proportioa  wu  issued  to  each  ragimcat  as  fc 
as  the  supply  would  afbrd. 

The  bttifalo  robes  were  issued  on  a  aimilar  fffiacipk^  ia  tiaf 
proportion  of  one  robe  to  three  men. 

The  ammnbitioa  boots  were  issued  io  the  usual  waf  wa 
requisition  of  the  oficers  commanding  Tegimeats,  the  imb 
paying  for  them  attha  rate  of  8s.  par  pair;  but  Lofd 
on  the  6th  of  Jaaoary  diieetad  one  pair  to  ha  i 
every  man. 


The  want  of  special  instmotioiis  from 
regarding  goods  forwarded  to  the  army, 
discredit  upon  the  officials  here ;  but  after  i 
all  allowance  for  the  trouble  they  thus  seeura^  te 
men  who  had  adminbtrative  duties  of  au~ 
magnitude  to  discharge  without  guessing  irl 
other  people  meant,  the  latter  could  uot  be  exp 
to  leave  great-coats  unissued  to  starving  men.  i 
if  they  had  fallen  firom  the  moon,  or  been  1 
by  some  anonymous  contributor  to  the  army% 
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kn,  TIm  Hon.  Golond  Gordon  tUiet  thftt  tho 
witdi  ooatf  frere  issBod  to  each  regiment  so  far  as 
the  supply  would  afford;  and  jet  Miyor  Wetherall, 
to  wliom  ke  refers  for  further  information,  gives  no 
answer  respecting  1,175  of  these  coats  in  hand  at 
Balaklava  through  ali  December,  though  they  were 
^*immbed  tu  mod  «i^/'  We  doubt  whether 
niUtary  moa  are  the  beet  custodiers  of  books  and 
stores.  Gobnel  Gbrdon  and  Major  Wetherall  were 
wanted  in  front  in  the  trenches,  and  migfit  have 
diatjngniwhed  themselyes  where  military  virtues 
were  required.  They  have  also  distinguished 
thenselTes  in  this  dothing  department,  and  not 
agreeably.  A  few  warehousemen  from  Glasgow, 
London,  or  Manchester,  would  have  done  the  work 
well  wkieh  the  facial  storekeepers,  among  them, 
neglected,  and  thereby  involved  the  army  in  much 
greater    loss   than    was    ever   inflicted    by  the 


Jostice,  however,  even  under  these  deplorable 
levektioiis,  must  be  done  to  all  parties;  and 
Colonel  Gordon  states  that  Major  Wetherall  and 
himadf  laboured  in  the  Crimea  under  the  know- 
ledge thmt 

At  this  very  time  a  lawtuit  or  ditpote,  inToHng  the  pay- 
»e»t  of  A  large  turn  of  money,  was  pending  at  home  between 
the  QoTenuoeol  and  Sir  Harry  Smith,  relative  to  the  issue  of 
camp  atorea  daring  the  Caffre  war.  The  eommission,  there- 
fore«  seed  aot  be  aarprised  if,  we  were  anxioos  to  avoid  a 
aim£lar  liability,  and  to  make  oor  issues  oonformable  to  in- 
atroctiooa  from  England.  This,  however,  was  quite  out  of 
the  qacataoa ;  and  the  signatures  of  Major  Wetherall  and 
anjsetf  will  be  found,  authorising  the  issue  of  property  to  the 
TaJne  of  some  hnadred  thousand  pounds,  oonoeming  the  dis- 
posal of  which  BO  direct  orders  exist. 

"In  for  a  penny — ^in  for  a  pound."  Colonel 
Gordoa  knew  that  he  oould  not  be  expected  to 
pjgr  "  some  hundred  thousand  pounds,*'  and  there- 
ibre  be  might  have  as  well  gone  through  with  the 
ooAcse  iliat  he  had  commenoed ;  yet  the  Govem- 
meoi  liave  no  right  to  allow  these  prosecutions  of 
ofioers  for  supplying  clothes  or  rations  which  they 
deen  requisite  during  a  campaign,  when  unforseen 
exigeMee  nay  arise,  while  still  expecting  them 
to  ezereise  a  sound  discretion  in  circumstances 
as  ihtj  oceur.  Colonel  Gordon  had  also  to  fall 
haek  npoa  8ir  Richard  Airey  and  Lord  Raglan. 
Tlie  aotbority  of  the  Commander-in  Chief  was 
sugfliept  to  surmount  all  these  difficulties.  The 
noble  Lord,  like  Sir  Harry  Smith  in  Caffreland, 
was  liable,  apparently,  to  prosecution  for  infringing 
itapid  regulations,  made  in  nice  warm  offices  in 
ZV»nuii9-slr«et ;  and  evea  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was,  we  believe,  plunged  into  difficulties  and  legal 
ineeedioga  from  a  similar  cause.  Yet  Lord  Bag- 
Imi  was  always  ready  to  assume  any  responsibility 
ttai  tbe  well-being  of  the  army  required.  Major 
Wdberall  aajs  that  the  Quartermasters  of  the 
declined  to  have  his  rugs.  Colonel 
eoDsidered  that  the  rugs  would  have  been 
i^M,  bat  be  was  unacquainted  with  their  exis- 
taiB  ai  Balaklaya.  Sir  Richard  Airey  says  nothing 
ill  flp  nuESy  and  he  also  was  unacquainted  with  the 
-^^       of  jnaiiy  stores.    The  three  offiobrs  in  the 


Quartermaster's  Department  apparently  were  not 
communicative  in  their  mutual  correspondence; 
and  they  were  far  from  possessing  the  confidence 
of  the  Commissariat,  on  which  they  seem  to  have 
retaliated.  The  whole  affair  seems  to  have  been  a 
confused  mixture  of  independent  authorities.  The 
Adjutant-General,  the  Quarterniaster-General,  tbe 
Inspector  of  Hospitals,  and  the  Commissary •GFeneral 
were  all  engaged  in  active  efforts  to  throw  work 
over  to  their  neighbours,  and  we  must  say  that 
Lcnrd  Raglan  comes  better  out  of  the  inquiry  than 
his  incompetent  assistants.  Every  good  thing 
seems  to  have  originated  with  Lord  Raglan.  Colonel 
Gbrdon  is  not  aware  that  the  question  was  ever 
raised  as  to  the  expediency  of  issuing  a  third 
blanket  to  tbe  men.  ^  The  answer^nfers  that  they 
all  had  two  blankets.  That  inference  is  entirely 
unfounded.  For  a  long  period  the  men  had  only 
one  blanket — that  article  with  which  they  landed 
upon  the  Crimea.  Lord  West,  the  colonel  of  the 
21st  Fusileers,  complains  very  pointedly  that  at  the 
beginning  of  November  his  men  had  only  one 
blanket  each.  He  obtained  160  more  on  the  8th 
November,  but  as  some  of  the  men  had  none  pre- 
viously, he  had  still  little  more  than  one  blanket 
for  eacli  man.  Some  regiments  were  more  fortur 
nate  than  others.  The  returns,  however,  show  a 
great  loss  of  time  in  supplying  the  second  blanket. 
The  42nd  regiment  had  800  from  the  1st  Novem- 
ber to  the  25th  December.  The  63rd  had 
285  up  to  the  28th  January,  when  they  received 
100  more:  this  regiment  suffered  greatly  from 
sickness..  The  71st  had  928  on  the  20th  De- 
cember, and  998  on  the  5th  February.  The 
97th  had  250  on  the  3rd  November  and  41§ 
on  the  16th  i  'ecember — ^making,  with  44  on  the 
15th  January,  712,  which,  however,  would  aot 
supply  one  extra  for  each  man.  The  98  rd,  at 
intervals  from  the  15th  October  to  thelst  Decem- 
ber, had  842,  or  one  for  each  soldier.  The  High* 
hind  regiments  had  been  tolerably  successful,  in 
part  from  their  position  covering  Balaklava,  and 
partly  from  the  activity  of  their  officers.  The 
Guards  were  worse  supplied.  They  obtained,  for 
the  Grenadiers,  800  from  the  26th  to  the  31st 
December,  and  466  from  the  10th  to  the  16th 
January.  The  Coldstreams  had  355  fro(n  the  6th 
to  the  31st  December,  and  396  from  the  8th  to 
the  18th  January.  The  ScoU  Fusileers  had  300 
on  the  12th  and  16lh  December,  and  309  on  the 
24th,  28th,  and  30th  January,  in  different  quanti- 
ties. The  30th  had  615  ;  tbe  62nd  had  620 ;  the 
55th  received  824 ;  the  95th  were  supplied  with 
695 ;  the  47th  with  780 ;  the  49th  with  6S0 ;  and 
the  41st  with  1,281;  and  the  quantities  were 
delivered  at  the  rate  of  nearly  one-half  in  Decem- 
ber and  one-half  in  January.  The  1st,  or  Royal 
Scots,  had  766  altogether,  and  three-fourths  of 
the  quantity  were  delivered  during  the  currency  of 
December ;  while  the  14th  had  1,338,  but  none 
until  the  29th  January,  and  two-thirds  of  th^  sup- 
ply on  the  4th  February.  The  39th  had  none, 
and  the  80th  had  745,  which  were  neai^  aU 
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deliTered  before  the  close  of  December.  The  89th 
iftTe  supplied  with  1,382  on  the  17th  December, 
and  380  on  the  30th  January.  •  The  9th  had  637, 
two-thirds  in  December;  and  the  18th  obtained 
1,976,  nearly  all  early  in  December.  The  28th 
had  559,  nearly  all  in  the  latter  month ;  and  the 
4th,  733,  waiting  for  one-third  to  January.  The 
17th  receiyed  1,836  on  the  18th  December.  The 
2l8t  had  845,  two-thirds  in  December,  and  one- 
third  in  January.  The  57th  had  200  in  December 
and  428  in  February  and  March.  The  40th  had 
613  in  the  usual  proportion  for  January  and 
December.  The  68th  had  515,  but  only  185  in 
December. 

The  Light  Division  were  worse  supplied  with  all 
necessaries  than  their  companions  —  perhaps  from 
their  position,  for  they  had  excellent  regimental 
officers.  The  7th  had  575,  chiefly  during  Decem- 
ber. The  23rd  obtained  402  in  December— the 
odd  2  came  in  January.  The  33rd  had  only  288, 
and  two-thirds  in  December.  The  34th  had  1,360, 
two-thirds  on  the  8th  December ;  and  the  97th 
had  894  in  similar  proportions.  The  19th  obtained 
614,  nearly  all  in  December ;  and  the  77th,  1511 
between  December  and  April.  The  88th  were 
supplied  with  561,  nearly  all  m  December;  and 
the  90th  with  1,315,  of  which  two-thirds  were  in 
the  last  named  month.  We  only  .quote  the  sup- 
plies to  the  regiments  of  the  line,  and  those  of 
blankets  alone ;  for  the  warm  clothing  was  given 
out  in  similar  proportions,  at  nearly  the  same  dates. 

Without  numerical  returns  at  the  dates  of  issue, 
we  can  only  guess  that  the  71st,  9(Hh,  77th,  and  a 
few  more  regiments  had  perhaps  two  bUnkets  for 
each  man  during  the  winter ;  but  that  the  vast 
majority  had  only  two,  by  reckoning  that  which  the 
men  brought  to  the  Crimea  one,  although,  as  their 
only  bed  and  covering  on  the  wet  earth,  it  must 
have  been  worn  nearly  to  nothing  before  the  close 
of  1854. 

The  Medical  gentlemen  complained  faithfully 
and  frequently  of  the  deficiency  of  blankets  in 
hospital  for  the  sick,  and  the  entire  want  of  beds ; 
and  Dr.  Hall,  from  hb  correspondence,  seems  to 
have  pressed  these  sanatory  points  upon  the 
Quartermaster-General's  department  with  greater 
warmth  than  was  altogether  welcome. 

Colonel  Gordon  states  that  Dr.  Hall  was  very 
anxions  to  obtain  paillasses  for  the  sick,  and  he 
heard  discussions  respecting  the  various  materials 
that  might  be  employed  for  them ;  bu  the  cannot 
tell  whether  any  means  were  adopted  to  inform  the 
army  that  they  would  be  given  to  those  regiments 
that  could  fill  them.  Hay  and  straw  are  bulky 
articles  which  any  man  might  see  in  store,  and 
Balaklava  is  not  a  large  place;  yet,  while  the 
Quartermaster-General*s  Department  pleaded  the 
want  of  hay  and  straw  as  the  reason  for  not  filling 
the  paillasses  and  issuing  them,  the  Commissary 
General  alleges  that  on  the  1st  December  he  bad 
200,000  lbs.  of  straw,  and  on  the  2nd  of  that  month 
60,000  lbs.  of  hay  upon  the  ground,  which  the 
Oavaby    had   not   the    means   of  trantporting. 


Colonel  Gordon  asserts  broadly,  that  be  belierw 
not  in  the  existence  upon  the  spot  at  the  time  of 
either  the  hay  or  the  straw.  Its  existeoce  em 
doubtless  be  proved  by  many  witnesses,  none  o{ 
whom  seem  to  have  thought  of  filling  pdlasNi 
with  the  material  which  was  apparent  to  lU  tin 
newspa^r  correspondents  and  passengers  tinovgli 
Balaklava,  rotting  in  bales  among  the  mad^aad 
formed  ultimately  into  landing  platforms,  aUhoogk 
Colonel  Gordon  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Qoarter- 
master  General's  Staff  were  blind  to  hay  ind  stnv. 
They  alone  cannot  be  held  responuble. .  The 
reasoning  fiioulties  of  official  personages  appeu  to 
have  been  generally  suspended.  The  medMsl  gen- 
tlemen might  have  thought  of  some  scheme  for 
bringing  the  canvas  and  the  hay  together;  batthej 
again  were  ignorant  of  the  paillasses.  The  diffieoltj 
of  transporting  bulky  articles  to  the  front  ought 
have  interfered  with  their  use  in  that  part  of  the 
camp ;  but  in  the  hospital  tents,  near  to  Balaklin, 
they  could  have  been  used  witb  much  advantage 
and  facility.  The  grand  facts  evident  in  the 
woollen  department  is,  that  in  December,  the  fol- 
lowing stock  remained  on  hand,  and  was  not 
issued: — 


Am 

WO 

4^000 

8,750 

10.000 

6,000 

inuary  the  stock 

onhandwasinoreai 

Bogs 

Blankets    ... 
Paillasses   ... 
Great  Coats 
CkNitees      ... 

2«,408 

16,000 

17.775 

10,000' 

6,000 

These  lists  do  not  indade  the  Buffsb  nbes 
— the  trousers,  and  minor  articles ;  and  Colond 
Gordon  only  denies  their  existence,  which  H^ 
Wetherall  admits,  and  General  Airey,  their  efaieC 
has  apparently  no  knowledge  conceming  them. 

The  suspension  of  vegetable  rations^  the  andoe 
prevalence  of  salt  rations,  and  the  want  of  Ium 
juice  caused  scurvy  and  other  diseases.  The  mtt 
could  not  use  green  coffee,  for  they  had  no  mean 
of  drying  it.  They  were  not  allowed  soft  bread, 
although  when  it  could  be  obtained  they  paid  9i 
and  in  some  cases  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  for  it ;  becansa 
the  erection  of  ovens  was  useless,  for  a  flos^ 
bakery  was  always  expected. 

The  correspondence  between  tbe  Commissaij- 
General's  office  and  the  Quartermaster's  Staff  ^ 
never  cordial  and  became  ultimately  hostile.    Tl 
Commissary-General  referred   to    Peninsular 
periences,  and  the  Quartermaster V Assistants  vf 
flippant  in  their  preserved  correspondence, 
have,  however,  confined  our  extracts  and  examii 
tion  of  the  reports  to  two  leading  artideS'-f^ 
and  clothing.    The  former  was  affected  nndoabte 
by  the  want  of  transport ;  but  for  the  dothes,  1 
men  would  have  waUed  cbeerfnllj  at  any  hd 
The  want  of  both,  and  the  consequent  injnry  to 
health  of  the  sddiers,  have  caused  irrepattUe 
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gnoo  to  the  parties  concerned^  and  loss  to  the 
empire.  These  e?ents  caanot  be  regarded  as  errors 
of  judgment,  to  be  forgiven  and  forgotten — to  be 
rewarded  by  honours,  and  paid  for  at  a  very  high 
rate.  The  subject  will  be  discussed  in  Parliament,  al- 
tboogii  the  Miuist^y  sought  to  ))ostp()ne  that  unplea- 
sant debate  by  their  new  inquiry,  which  will  be  open. 
If  the  Ministry  did  not  communicate  this  evidence 
and  report  to  the  Commander  of  the  Forces,  the^ 
are  reeponsible  for  a  neglect  not  unlikely  to  cause 
future  jBcandal,  and  even  danger  to  them ;   and  if 


they  did  supply  the  noble  lord  at  the  Horse  Guards 
with  copies  of  statements  in  their  hands,  he  has 
afforded  further  evidence  to  the  fact,  long  well 
established,  that  he  is  a  bold  man.  The  conduct 
of  the  cavalry  leaders,  of  the  managers  of  the 
Commissariat,  and  the  medical  authorities,  rather 
at  Scutari  than  in  camp,  will  repay  further  investi- 
gation ;  for  the  deatli  of  At  least  six  thousand  men 
is  not  an  inquest  to  be  neglected  by  a  public  who 
analyse  carefully  all  the  evidence  of  one  viUain^s 
crime,  or  one  victim's  fate. 


LAUGHING  AND   CRYING. 


Pbecious  is  Laughter,  that  merrily  glows 
On  the  stream  of  our  love  that  in  speech  outflows ; 
lis  of  excellent  worth,  as  the  brave  man  knows — 
For  even  by  laughter  the  spirit  grows. 

Not  the  laughter  of  foolish  folk. 

Who  think  the  world  a  humourous  stroke, 

And  life  a  rather  demoniac  joke — 

The  cracklmg  of  thorns,  with  a  sequel  of  smoke. 

Bai  the  laughter  which  brings  Truth  all  the  nearer, 
Leaving  the  laughers  at  ease  to  hear  her, 
With  hearts  the  softer  and  brains  the  clearer, 
And  each  to  other  a  little  dearer ! 


And  Grief,  with  speech  of  a  mournful  close. 
When  the  stream  of  our  love  in  tears  outflows ; 
'Tis  an  excellent  thing,  as  the  brave  man  knows-— 
For  even  by  weeping  the  spirit  grows. 

Not  the  Grief  who  is  sister  to  Despair, 
Who  twines  the  poison-flowers  in  her  hair. 
And,  whirlwind-like,  leaves  her  track  all  bare ; 
But  the  grief  wHioh,  though  pale,  is  tender  and  fair. 

Whose  track  on  the  soul,  when  her  work  is  done. 
To  anointed  eyes,  is  just  such  an  one 
As  shows  like  the  thread  by  the  gossamer  spun, 
DeW'bedropt  in  a  monung  sun.  E. 
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The  public  have  been  startled  during  the  last  year 
by  reyelations  of  commercial  swindling,  originating 
in  wild  apecalations,  greater  in  magnitude  than  the 
crimes  which,  in  a  harder  state  of  the  law,  led  to 
the  capital  punishment  of  men  still  well  remem- 
bered.     Capitalists  habitually  advance   money  to 
B>erchaut8    upon   the  deposit  of  goods;  and  the 
system  lies  at  the  root  of  speculative  efforts.     It 
manures   them,  and  without  it  they  would  only 
leaeh  a    stunted  growth.     Both  parties   expect 
profit  from    the   operation;   but  as  that  of  the 
eapttalist  is  necessarily  small,  he  is  fortified  by  the 
■tfgiii  reserved  on  the  goods.     He  advances  fre- 
%Knt]y  leas,  und  seldom  more  than  three-fourths  of 
tketr  value,  and  on  a  class  of  goods  that  experience 
htfjt  Tariationa  of  price^  his  advances  do  not  reach 
ftn  proportion.     The  monied  man  does  not  keep 
mnboosesy  but  instead  of  the  goods  he  accepts  a 
aUvekeeper's    warrant.      In  this  way  the  same 
■Bdea  ace  often  entered  in  different  names  during 
Ai  oeenpancj  of  the  storekeeper's  vaults.     To 
Aim  tcaosfors  he  offers  no  objection  while  his  dues 
are  paid.    H**  reodpta  for  the  goods  have  been 


received  with  perfect  confidence,  and  it  has  not 
often  been  abused  ;  but  last  year  an  ingenious  and 
wicked  fraud  was  founded  on  the  practice.  A 
large  firm  had  sprung  up  with  gourd  like  rapidity 
into  importance,  in  London,  without  any  foundation. 
The  parties  were  not  in  reality  men  in  any  way 
deserving  of  the  credit  that  they  were  enabled  to 
command.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  men 
of  any  capital ;  and  as  one  or  more  of  them  had 
been  insolvent  previously,  they  were  obliged  to 
compensate  the  want  of  other  qualities  by  bold  and 
daring  speculations.  A  certain  amount  of  quiet 
impertinence,  described  technically  as  busiuesa 
habits,  is  requisite  for  this  tropical  progress  on 
'Change.  In  former  days,  mercantile  firms  were 
the  growth  of  many  years  of  industrial  application, 
supported  by  some  original  capital ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  monetary  morality  has  not  improved  since 
men  "  hasted  to  be  rich,"  and,  of  course,  fell "  into 
divers  snares.**  The  existence  of  more  than  one 
description  of  capital  must  be  admitted.  Know- 
ledge is  said  to  be  power;  and  it  should  be 
equivalent  to  capital    Character  is,  or  it  ought  to 
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be,  another  kind  of  capital.  And  tbe  proposed 
Acts  of  Parliament  upon  tbe  law  of  partnership, 
at  present  antiquated  and  obstructiye,  may  tend  to 
bring  these  elements  into  complete  and  happy 
fusion.  The  parties  to  whom  we  refer  had  neither 
of  those  qualifications  to  any  remarkable  extent ; 
but  they  devised  an  ingenious  fraud,  which  was 
for  a  time  successful.  They  had  a  wharf  taken  by 
probably  one  of  their  partners.  He  became  a 
warehouseman.  His  receipts  for  goods  were 
easily  obtained,  and  they  soon  commanded  the 
usual  confidence.  Bankers  did  not  want  to  see 
the  wares  on  which  they  advanced  money ;  but 
only  required  the  custody  of  the  warrants.  After 
a  time,  however,  the  warrants  in  question  turned 
out  to  be  lies ;  and  the  men  who  lent  money  upon 
them  to  be  victims.  The  involvements  of  this 
firm  and  their  set  were  little  short  of  three-quarters 
of  a  million,  and  the  disposal  of  all  their  defalcations 
by  any  expenditure,  or  any  succession  of  intelligible 
losses,  is  not  easily  accounted  for,  and  seems  to 
have  been  very  difficult. 

Tbe  detection  of  this  fraud  was  followed  by  the 
failure  of  the  oldest  private  bankers  in  London, under 
circumstances  calculated  to  infuse  suspicion  into 
another  class  of  transactions.  Many  persons  habi- 
tualy  leave  securities  with  their  bankers  or  their 
solicitors,  as  in  old  time  men  left  their  bullion  or 
money  with  the  goldsmiths.  The  system  seems 
to  have  no  other  excuse  than  habit,  and  the  desire 
to  save  the  price  of  a  safe — unless  where  the  tem- 
porary holders  are  employed  to  receive  dividends 
or  interest.  The  documents  have,  however,  always 
been  deemed  safe.  They  were  kept  in  sure  cus- 
tody, exactly  as  "debts  of  honour'*  are  paid,  even 
when  ruin  has  overtaken  a  firm.  No  house  stood 
higher  in  general  estimation  for  a  very  long  period 
than  Strahan  and  Co.  The  partners  were  supposed 
to  possess  great  wealth.  One  of  them  had  placed 
a  magnificent  fortune  in  the  business;  and  the 
senior  partners  had  great  establishments,  and  lived 
in  a  style  of  much  splendour,  while  one  of  them  was 
connected  with  many  old  and  rich  families.  Their 
ntuation  was  beset  by  peculiar  temptations,  and 
only  high  principle  could  have  overcome  them. 
They  must  have  known  seven  years  since  that  they 
)iad  no  balance  in  their  favour ;  and  yet  any  relax- 
ation of  their  expenses  might  have  injured  their 
credit.  It  is  possible  that  they  were  unable  to 
comprehend  their  position — for  one  of  the  firm, 
at  least.  Sir  J.  D.  Paul,  incurred  expenses  of  con- 
siderable amount  for  benevolent  purposes,  which, 
not  being  generally  known,  could  not  have  assisted 
to  promote  the  fame  and  strength  of  the  Bank. 
The  final  investigation  of  their  affairs  produced 
another  horrible  balance-sheet,  with  three-quarters 
of  a  million  on  the  debit  side,  and  not  more  than 
one-quarter  of  good  and  realisable  assets  to  the 
credit.  The  deficit  of  half  a  milion  was  not  ex- 
pended by  the  partners;  but  we  will  notice  its 
destination  in  a  subsequent  page.  The  disposal  of 
their  customer's  securities  to  meet  their  own 
engagements  was  the  most  appalling  feature  of  the  I 


case;  and  the  crime  had  been  gradually  carried 
far.  They  expected  certainly  to  replace  the  money; 
and  that  characteristic  of  the  proceeding  affords  a 
fatal  indication  of  the  straits  to  which  men  reduce 
themselves  by  unsound  speculations;  while,  as 
motives  form  seldom  any  part  of  the  evidence  for 
juries  to  consider,  the  criminals  in  this  instance 
fell  from  the  highest  circles  of  society  into  those 
of  felony. 

Tbe  same  moral  has  been  presented  in  another, 
and  a  still   more  dismal,  form   to   England  and 
Ireland  within  the  last  month.     The  biography  of 
the  late  Mr.  Sadleir  from  his  appearance  in  London 
to   the   evening   of   his    suicide    on   Hampstcad 
Heath,  is  now  well  known  in  those  salieut  points 
that  occur  at  once  to  public  writers ;  and  we  have 
no  means  of  unravelling  the  more  mysterious  parti 
of  his  life,  and  no  desire  to  examine  those  dark 
recesses.     He  was  a  man  of  no  note  whatever  when 
O'Connell  was  shaking  the  Irish  connexion  by  his 
monstre  meetings  in  1843.     He  appears  to  have 
risen  upon  the  debris  of  many  fortunes  during  tbe 
famine   time,   when   clever    men    ascended    over 
rubbish  and   wrecks    to   some    eminence.       Mr. 
Sadleir  was  a  solicitor,  in  tolerable  practice,  who 
probably  earned  five  hundred  pounds  per  ammm, 
and  a  larger  sum  in  occasional  years,  when  there 
was  a  considerable  pressure  and  a  good  deal  of  ruin 
— for,  to  a  part  of  the  legal  profession,  monetary 
hurricanes  resemble  epidemics  in  the  medical,  or 
downright  storms  in  some  departments  of  trade. 
Mr.  Sadleir  was  a  cool,  still  man,  without  the  com- 
mon, frank,  outspoken  habits  of  bis  countrymen. 
People  now  call  him  cunning      Certainly  he  was 
ambitious.  He  was  a  Roman  Catholic  by  profession, 
and  he  entered  PaHiament  on  that  interest.      He 
had  taken  a  warm  part  in  the  promotion  of  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Court,  and  it  was  remarked 
that  he  became  a  speculator  in  estates,   which  he 
immediately  re-encumbered.      He   has    since  his 
death  been  considered  an  agent  of  a  coterie  wbo 
conspired  to  buj  Irish  estates.     The  same  asaeruoti 
was  whispered  during  his  life.     It  may   be    true ; 
but  it  must  be  also  true  that  tbe  scheme   is  not 
supported  by  sufficient  capital.     Perhaps  we  should 
rejoice  over  the  poverty  of  the  party,  for  they  are 
said  to  be  purchasers  for  ecclesiastical  poirpioses, 
which  closely  resembles  exclusive  dealing.       \V  hen 
his  affairs  are  balanced,  his  deficiencies  may  be 
traced  to  the  losses  on  these   transactions,    and 
should  be  repaid  by  the  association  for  whom   he 
acted ;  and  will  be  repaid,  if  that  body  have  a  con 
scientious  existence. 

He  became  member  for  Carlow,  and  the  AYm3 
deen  Government  made  him  one  of  its  Lvords  c 
the  Treasury.  He  belonged  to  the  Ultra  Sdoxitaa 
party  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  l>ut  k 
acceptaijce  of  office  was  unpopular  arnon^  tl 
Ygung  Ireland  section,  and  his  seat  for  Carlo^vr  «- 
lost.  I'he  proceedm>^>  connected  with  that  oo<ote 
induced  the  Government  to  accept,  if  they  dMi  « 
invite,  his  resignation.  Subsequently,  he  beoaoi 
member  for  Sligo,  a  western  borough,  fanaoxxa    f 
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aleotonl  expenses  and  bair-breadih  contests.  He 
gained  by  a  clever  dodge  —  according  to  some 
reports  among  tbe  initiated ;  but  at  any  rate  be  was 
again  restored  to  the  House  of  Goinmons. 

Mr.  8adleir*s  progress  among  the  commercial 
men  of  London  is  the  most  astonishing  feature  in 
his  life.     He  was  considered  rich.     The  reputation 
of  wealth  is  not  difficult  to  attain  in  tbe  metropolis, 
bat  it  is  difficult  to  keep.     We  ha?e  repeatedly 
heard  men  classed  among  great  capitalists  who, 
within  our  personal  knowledge,  were  not  worth  ten 
poands.     This  leniency  will  not  explain  the  delu- 
sion in  Mr.  Sadleir's  case.     His  friends  now  allege 
that  he  was  once  tbe  owner  of  several  hundred 
thoosand  pounds.      So  his  friends  say;   and  we 
seareely  believe  that  he  ever  possessed  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  bis  own  money ;  but  that  was  a  happy 
ffledram  on  which  a  man  might  cultivate  many  good 
qualities  at  leisure.     Cultivation  of  this  kind  was 
not  his  bobby.   He  aspired  to  monetary  importance ; 
and  be  attained  that  object.     As  chairman  of  the 
London  and  Connty  bank  he  possessed  considerable 
mfluenoe  in  monetary  affairs.     The  position  also 
enabled  him  to  carry  out  other  plans.     He  had 
originated  tbe  'Hpperary  Joint-Stock  Banking  Com- 
pany,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  prosperous 
oonoem.  That  circumstance  may  have  recommended 
him  to  the  shareholders  of  the  London  and  County 
Bank ;  and  his  election  to  its  chair  opened  a  wide 
Md  for  the  exercise  of  bis  peculiar  talent.     He 
was  bought  after   by  projectors  of  gigantic  and 
fortune-making  companies.     He  became  connected 
with  railways  abroad  and  at  home.     He  established 
mining  schemes ;   and  the  proprietary  considered 
(bemseives  fortunate  in  securing  the  patronage  and 
services  of  this  general  chairman — who  was  ap- 
proaching rapidly  to  the  vacant  throne  of  Qeorge 
Hudson — who,  when  he  abdicated  from  an  ungentle 
eompulaioii,   demitted  his  realm,  like  the  great 
Alexander,  to  his  numerous  lieutenants.     We  know 
that  Mr.   8adleir*s  services  were  sought  in  this 
eapadtj  for  a  lai^  scheme,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
year.      The   chair   was  to  be  stuffed  with  two 
tboosand  poands  in  notes  annually.     Perhaps  the 
late  member  for  Sligo  was  adroit,  and  deemed  the 
oompensation  too  good  to  be  long  true.     Probably 
he  nibbled  for  a  greater  bait — a  few  thousands  in 
ahves,  foDj  paid.     At  any  rate,  he  at  tbe  time 
decHoed   the  honour  and  the  profit,  assigning,  as 
the  cause,  those  numerous  engagements  that  may 
Ihea  hare   been  thickening  around  him  to  the 
iarkness  of  bis  dreary  night. 

As  dah-man  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Railway 
Gospny  be  is  supposed  (o  have  had  access  to 
|kiribiire  and  stock  books,  and  disadvantageous 
WMcrs  respecting  them  have  been  circulated.  He 
lii  fained  a  connexion  with  the  East  Kent  Rail- 
[tt(r  Compuaj — also,  apparently,  to  their  loss.  The 
'ptm  mtoe  has  been  repeated  with  different  com- 
Miii>  ^^  ^1^  greatesteatastropbe  known  now  is 
1hr|poC  tlia 'Kppenuy  Banking  Company.  All 
at  the  ^inques^  on  bis  body  shows 
" ' :  th^  ]tdh,and  labouM  strennoualy 


to  stay  the  calamity.     He  was  too  late,  for  the 
wreck  was  on  the  rocks.     Another  event  had  oc* 
curred,  and  it  probably  nerved  his  resolution.     He 
had  borrowed,  some  time  previously,  a  sum   of 
£10,000  upon  a  pretended  conveyance  of  land  by 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  Ireland,    from  a 
solicitor  in  London.     He  knew  that  the  partner  of 
that  gentleman  bad  upon  that  day  proceeded  to 
Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  registering  the  deed. 
Its  worthlessness  would  become  apparent.      On 
Monday  the  wealthy  city  man  would  stand  before 
the  world  a  common  forger.     No  time  was  to  be 
lost,  and  he  lost  none.     He  might  have  fled,  for  he 
had  a  large  sum  of  money  in  his  hands  on  that  day ; 
but  whether  could  he  fly  ?     He  was  a  man  known 
and  marked,  and  he  could  not  escape  out  of  the 
range  of  the  telegraph.     He  went  home,  wrote 
some  letters,  spoke  to  a  friend,  ordered  bis  poison 
and  paid  for  it,  under  the  pretence  of  using  it  for 
his  horses,  took  tea,  and  left  his  house.     He  had 
arranged  his  death  with  astonishing  minuteness* 
He  had  bought  and  read  a  work  on  poisons,  and 
folded  down  the  leaf  at  the  article  that  seemed 
most  suitable  for  his  purpose.     He  purchased  and 
he  appears  to  have  used  a  quantity  equal  in  power 
to  the  destruction  of  many  men.     He  wrote  his 
name  and  address  on  a  slip  of  paper,  folded  it,  and 
placed  it  in  his  pocket  to  aid  in  identifying  his  body. 
Having  decided  his  course,  it  is  strange  that  he 
carried  money  with  him ;  yet  it  is  consistent.     He 
had  forgotten  his  banknote  and  his  gold.   Then,  at 
last,  the  farthing's  worth  of  cream  iu  his  cream-pot^ 
and  the  few  pieces  of  sugar,  all  carried  in  one  band, 
while  death  was  in  the  other,  were  more  valuable  ia 
his  eyes  than  any  gold  he  could  draw.     The  selec- 
tion of  his  death-bed  was  singular.     He  was  alone 
at  midnight  in  his  own  residence,  and  secure  from 
intrusion  for  many  hours ;  yet  he  pulled  on  his 
great  coat,  and  went  forth  to  die  like  a  houseless 
outcast  upon  the  green  sward.     Was  it  to  look 
once  more  on  the  dreamy  city  where  bis  ambition 
had  been  well-nigh  gratified,  and  his  life  had  been 
lostP 

Hampstead  Heath  is  a  pleasant  district  on  sum- 
mer evenings ;  but  it  has  bnely  spots,  and  although 
within  a  short  distance  of  his^  residence,  yet  Mc 
Sadleir  could  not  have  chosen  a  lonlier  spot  whereon 
to  die.  It  was  a  night,  shaded  by  clouds ;  and 
a  maze  of  filmy  mist  fell  like  a  gray  curtain  over 
the  wide  spread  city.  It  was  a  down-bearing  night, 
when  the  heart  is  apt  to  feel  wearied  and  worn 
with  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  which  seemed 
thick  and  turgid — a  night  on  which  another  mur- 
der, yet  more  horrible,  was  done  at  nearly  tha 
same  hour  in  London.  The  walk  from^he  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gloucester-place  to  Jack  Cade's  Castle 
has  been  often  trodden  by  desperate  men — by  none 
more  desperate  tlmn  this  senator  and  speculator. 
The  meshes  of  the  net  had  closed  around  hiuu 
Only  one  escape  was  open — into  thick  darkness. 
Hampstead  Heath  at  that  midnight  was  typical 
of  his  position.  On  every  side  save  one  a  circle 
Af  Hght  waa  round  bioi,  gleaming  from  many 
•  u9 
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tbonsand  lamps,  like  eyes  gleaming  on  bis  path, 
that  knew  all  his  deeds,  and  watched  his  steps  and 
way — on  all  sides  bat  one,  and  that  was  dark. 
Into  it  he  plunged. 

The  last  letters  of  this  man  evince  the  agony  of 
his  sonl.  Whatever  crimes  of  a  commercial  and 
monetary  nature  he  may  hare  committed,  sympathy 
cannot  be  witheld  from  a  human  being  writhing 
under  his  woe.  Sometliing  very  appalling  mixes 
in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  subjoined  letter — 
most  probably  his  last  statement  ou  earth.  The 
cowardice  of  despair — for  extreme  despair  is  cow- 
ardice— spreads  itself  over  the  second  paragraph. 
Undoubtedly  be  should  hare  lived  to  explain  and 
undo,  so  far  as  he  could  unravel  the  labyrnth  of 
transactions  which  he  had  wound  around  hb  friends, 
and  not  have  left  -  them  in  the  bewilderment  of 
ruin.  We  have  referred  in  a  former  page  to 
another  case,  not  less  notorious,  and  similar  in 
some  respects,  but  very  different  at  its  close.  No 
doubt  is  felt  that  the  moral  sufferings  of  the  part- 
ners in  that  case,  living  in,  and  yet  out  of  society, 
must  be  great  in  their  different  public  appearances 
to  explain  their  affairs ;  but  they  are  due  to  their 
creditors  and  to  society,  and  they  are  paid.  Mr. 
Badleir  refused  to  meet  that  claim,  manifesting 
thereby,  not  courage,  but  cowardice.  And  yet 
the  third  paragraph  of  his  terrible  self-accusation 
evinces  a  generous  anxiety  and  care  that  his  friends 
and  his  solicitors  should  not  incur  any  blame  or 
suspicion  on  his  account.  The  firth  paragraph  is 
the  consummation  and  essence  of  woe.  Heaven 
seemed  to  the  writer  out  of  hearing  To  his  voice. 
And  yet,  who  would  pray,  if  prayer  eould  but  avail 
those  who  were  not  less  or  more  wicked  ?  And 
the  last  sentence,  written,  it  is  said,  in  a  bold, 
clear,  steady  hand,  fair  and  imblotted  —  what 
ending  of  life  could  be  sadder  than  that  ?  The 
solicitor  who  saw  him  last  in  the  world  after  eleven 
o*clock  on  that  Saturday  night,  says  that  his  eyes 
were  inflamed  as  if  he  had  been  weeping  over  a 
life  so  utterly  undone.  But  •  how  many  weep 
bitterly  because  "they  have  not  resisted  the  first 
attempts  to  launch  them  into  speculations  beyond 
their  means  P"  Their  memory  must  be  short,  or 
their  knowledge  of  the  world  limited,  who  Cannot 
rtoal  cases  similar  even  in  their  ending,  although 
not  in  the  means  adopted  to  sustain  a  shattered 
credit. 

1,  61ouc«8ter  Terrace,  10th  Feb^  1886. 

Dexe  Bobert, — ^To  what  iofamy  have  I  come,  step  by 
step,  heaping  crime  upon  crime,  and  dow  I  find  myself  the 
aathor  of  numberlen  crimes  of  a  diabolioal  charaoter,  aod 
the  cause  o(  ruio  and  miseiy  and  disgrace  to  thoasands,  ay, 
to  tens  of  thoneands. 

Oh,  how  I  feci  for  those  on  whom  all  this  rain  must  fall. 
1  could  bear  nil  punishments,  but  I  could  never  bear  to 
witness  the  sufferings  of  those  on  whom  I  have  broogfat 
sodi  ruin.     It  must  be  better  that  I  should  not  live. 

No  one  has  been  privy  to  my  crimes.  They  spring  from 
piy  own  cursed  brain  alone. 

^   I  have  swindled  and  deceived  without  the  knowledge  of 
any  one. 

\  It  was  a  sAd  day  for  all  when  I  oaiM  to  Xondon.     I  c«A 
give  but  ?itlte   aid  to  unravel  accounts  and  trantactions. 


There  art  aerions  qoetlions  as  to  my  interest  in  the  Qmi 
Junction  and  other  underUkings.  Much  will  be  kwt  to  the 
creditors  if  these  cases  are  not  fairly  treated.  Betom  lay 
brother  his  letters  to  roe,  and  all  other  papers.  Theprtyera 
of  one  so  wicked  couW  not  avaU,  or  I  woaW  seel  to  pray 
for  those  I  leave  after  me,  and  who  will  have  to  soffer  sach 
agony,  and  all  owing  to  my  criminal  acts.  Oh,  thst  I  had 
never  quitted  Ireland ;  oh,  that  I  had  resisted  the  first 
attempts  to  launch  me  into  speculations ! 

If  I  had  less  talents  of  a  worthless  kind, and  noreirsoesi, 
I  mi^t  have  remained  as  I  once  was,  honest  and  tratbfal; 
and  I  woald  have  lived  to  see  my  dear  Cather  and  mother  in 
their  oUl  age.  I  weep  and  weep  now,  but  what  can  that 
avail? 

We  have  inserted  none  of  the  names  mentioned  in 
this  letter.  They  appear  in  the  daily  jonrnala  with 
greater  propriety  than  in  any  more  permanent 
record.  They  are  even  useful  there.  For  our 
purpose  they  are  useless.  Neither  need  we  pre- 
tend to  an  opinion  on  the  amount  of  liabiliti^  of 
this  unfortunate  man.  They  may  be  the  million 
stated  in  one  quarter,  or  the  half  million  in  another. 
The  sum  is  unimportant  for  our  object,  smce  the 
event  has  compelled  tlie  public,  for  a  moment,  to 
pause  in  the  life-long  struggles  for  wealth — to 
stand  aside  for  a  moment  and  gaze  on  this  wreck. 

All  these  events— and  many  other  bitter  evenU 
have  lately  occurred  similar  in  their  warnings — 
teach  the  care  necessary  over  rising  avarice,  under 
the  respectable  name  of  business.     The  decent, 
quiet,  share-seeking,  stockjobbing  world  protests 
against  belting-h<»uses,  and  has  suppressed,  with 
much  gain  to  everybody,  the  smaller  fry  of  gam- 
bling-houses, leaving  the  great  hells  open.     That 
placid,  self-satisfied  world  goes  to  its  work,  its 
exchanges,  and  its   markets,  betting  upon  other 
risks  than  racing,  under  the  name  of  trade  ;  calling 
the  traflSo  "enterprise,"  using  consols  for  dice  and 
scrip  for  cards,  and  countenancing  as  fair,  honest, 
and  upright,  the  making  of  engagements  which 
those  who  make  them  never  could  meet  from  their 
means,  but  must  be  reduced  to  despair  if  the  wrong 
card  turn  up.     Whatever  may  be  said  on  many  of 
these  transactions,  they  are  naked  bets,  that  con- 
vert men  from  a  more  legitimate  line  of  enterprise 
and  industry.     If  Mr.  Sadleir  had  never  bought 
what  he  could  not  pay,  and  had  never  "speculate^ 
for  the  rise,"  he  had  never  come  by  this  fall,    1^ 
animating  spirit  is  the  greed  for  riches — not  iij 
themselves,  by  any  means,  the  greatest  good. 

In  this,  and  in  nearly  all  similar  cases,  Coroncn 
have  got  into  the  habit  of  examining  into  tbi 
suicide's  soundness  of  mind.  The  Coroner  <^ 
Middlesex  remarked  that  .the  circumstances  an^ 
letters  evinced  no  insanity,  unless  it  could  b 
shown  that  Mr.  Sadleir  had  not  oosunitted  tl 
numerous  ^urimes  which  he  confessed,  and  had  nc 
involved  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousan^ 
whose^.  ruin  he  deplored.  One  solicitor,  wlj 
stated  that  many  of  Mr.  Sadleir*s  secnrities  iu 
passed  through  his  hand^  professed  hia  belief  i» 
mH  were  correct  with  the  exception  of  «»•  i 
which  he  suffered  a  loss  of  £10,000.  IheOorca^ 
appeared  to  think  this  single  fcurgeij  wo«U  p\ 
justify  the  terms  applied  to  himself  by  the  writ 
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is  bis  leH«r — that  he  was  labouring  ander  a  delu- 
sioi^  and  insane.    The  point  is  interesting,  for 
Life  Assarauce  Companies  build  upon  it  a  nioe 
fabric  of   profit  for  thenoselves ;  and  the  Qaeen 
thorooghlj  beats  them,  as  the  property  of  a  sound- 
minded  suicide  passes  to  the  Grown.     His  heirs 
ve  punished  by  the  confiscation  of  his  property. 
Mr.  Sadleir^s  creditors,  in  this  instance,  are  his 
beirs,  and  any  right  of  the   Crown  would  be 
waifed  in  their  favour.      But  Mr.   Sadleir  pro« 
fessed  to  beliefe,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  did  believe,  in  Ood,  in  eternity,  in 
Ibe  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  future  punbhments 
and  rewards,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross,  as 
taught  in  his  own  church.     We  scarcely  believe  in 
the  existence   of    "unbelievers,"  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  term.     If  such  a  person  were  found 
wearied  of  life,  he  might,  perhaps,  commit  suicide 
with  a  sound  mind — that  is,  sound  as  usual,  for 
that  person's   mind  never  could  be  very  sound. 
All  other  suicides  must  be  insane.     Cunning  and 
method  may  be  exhibited;  or  even  skill,  in  the 
scoomplishment  of  their  object ;    but  the  exercise 
of  many  faculties  is  quite  consistent  with  insanity 
OQ  one  point.    The  Coroner  speaks  of  a  delusion 
regardittg  the  extent  of  bis  criminality  on  the  part 
of  this  gentleman.  Another  delusion  might  exist,  and 
be  equally  productive  of  insane  acts.   Another  delu- 
sion did  exist  for  the  time.     Anguish  and  remorse 
so  magnified  one  set  of  sorrows  from  degradation 
and  disgrace  ou  earth  that  they  assumed  altogether 
undue  proportions  when  contrasted  with  all  futurity. 
A  delusion  arose  to  this  man,  in  connexion  with 
bis  creed.     He  was  no  longer  able  to  estimate  the 
present  and  the  future  as  he  had  done.     He  could 
no  longer  allow  opinions  to  hold  their  former  and 
relative  condition  in  his  mind.     As  to  this  one  topic 
he  was  mad. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  crimes  are  evidences  of 
insanity  upon  the  same  reasoning;  but  that  is 
untrue.  This  one  crime  is  special.  It  stands  out 
from  all  others  in  its  circumstances.  Men  dare 
much  in  the  pursuit  of  crime.  They  expect  an 
extension  of  time.  They  reckon  upon  a  life^ennre, 
which  is  but  one  of  will,  and  that  not  theirs.  No 
opening  of  that  nature  occurs  in  this  instance, 
lire  last  temptation  to  evil  and  the  strongest  is  out 
away.  And  therefore  we  hold  the  act  to  be  ^r  se 
the  evidence  of  insanity. 

Hie  presence  of  gentlemen  in  the  House  of 

Commons  harassed  by  these  unknown  liabilities 

and  investments  is  unjust  to  the  public  interests  of 

the  empire.     In  the  present  portion  of  affairs,  an 

earlj  peace  at  any  price  might  have  saved  Mr. 

Sa^etr.     He  was  connected  largely  with^  foreign 

,  zaflways.     He  held  shares  in  Italian  and  Swedish 

IW    The  vialue  of  this  property  might  have  been 

i(»abled  within  a  month  after  the  declaration  of 

Me.  He  might  have  been  saved.  The  Tipperary 

^M^  night  have  gone  on  paying  and  receiving. 

'  JDfte  partiea  involved  by  him  might  have  been 

MjtiXtA,       All   his   losses    might   have   been 

Bis  agodesy  renone,  and  snioide. 


might  have  been  prevented.  Warned  by  a  narrow 
escape,  he  might  have  unravelled  his  affairs,  and 
fled  firom  the  snares  that  he  had  set  for  himself,  to 
apply  his  knowledge  of  business  and  tact  in  its 
management  with  integrity  to  the  honest  objects  of 
life.  Can  any  man  suppose  that  he  was  not  under 
great  temptation  to  vote  for  measures  that  he  felt 
might  be  inconsistent  with  the  public  welfare,  and 
yet  were  necessary  for  his  personal  safety  ?  Does 
any  man  suppose  that  many  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  are  not  affected  by  simiUr  temptations  ' 
at  the  present  day,  except  the  forgeries  charged 
against,  confessed  by  their  late  companion  in  legis- 
lation? Our  trade  with  the  United  States  has 
much  involved  members  of  both  Houses,  until  they 
have  yielded  points  to  rough  blustering  that  should 
have  been  courteously  refused.  This  process  of 
acquiescence  has  brought  ns  to  a  difficulty  where 
nearly  all  men  in  this  country  pause.  The  difficulty 
would  not  have  arisen  unless  the  process  had 
formerly  existed.  The  United  States  would  not 
have  made  demands  that  have  occurred  if  they  had 
not  formerly  found  us  to  be  a  very  compressible 
substance*  The  prevalence  of  the  landed  iuterest  in 
the  House  of  Commons  caused  undoubtedly  long 
aud  pernicious  struggles  of  class  with  class  to  take 
the  place  of  a  calm,  judge-like  inquiry  into  the 
operation  of  certain  laws,  and  the  best  means  for 
their  extinction  or  modification.  Thus  we  have 
nearly  every  great  measure  carried,  not  as  the 
result  of  deliberation,  but  force.  They  do  less 
return  verdicts  in  Parliament  than  gain  victories. 
Our  laws  are  established  rather  upou  the  right  of 
conquest  than  the  deliberative  effort  of  calm 
reasoning.  Personal  iuterest  has  more  weight 
in  the  settlement  of  grave  questions  than  con- 
sists with  the  public  weal  The  triumph  of 
party  rather  than  of  principle  is  sought  by  our 
legislators.  The  reason  is  not  entirely  obvious; 
yet  we  assert  that  men  with  private  interests 
out  of  the  empire  should  not  be  returned  to 
Parliament.  They  must  be  swayed  less  or  more  by 
their  personal  liabilities,  and  be  willing  at  times  . 
to  escape  from  loss  or  ruin  at  the  cost  of  their 
country.  This  ciroumstance  points  to  the  neoes 
sity  of  forming  a  new  class  of  legislators  who  would 
attend  to  that  business;  yet  so  long  as  men  in  Mr. 
Sadleir*s  position  aud  pursuits  can  And  boroughs 
like  Sligo  there  is  no  remedy. 

We  have  in  professional  style  one  more  improve- 
ment of  the  subject.  The  embarrassments  of 
Strahan,  Paul,  and  Co.,  were  caused  indirectly  by 
speculations  in  foreign  railways.  The  fall  of  John 
Sadleir  had  a  similar  origin.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Bo^al  Swedish  Eailway  Company.  He  was 
also  actively  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  Italian 
works.  Neither  of  these  enterprises  has  been 
beneficial  yet  to  the  shareholders.  Both  have  been 
deeply  iigurions  to  the  commerce  and  employment 
of  this  country,  so  far  as  they  have  drawn  gold 
from  the  Bank.  Our  currency  laws  profess  to  be 
founded  on  the  legitimate  wants  of  trade,  and  they 
are  badly  contrived  to  meet  the  illegitimate  wants 
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of  speculation.  The  re- establish  meat  of  peace 
will  promote  the  growth  of  foreign  schemes ;  and 
instead  of  increasing  employment  at  home  will 
probably  hasten  a  monetary  crisis.  The  with- 
drawal of  a  million  in  gold  to  pay  for  some  line 
through  a  swamp,  reduces  all  home  correucy  by  a 
similar  amount.  The  arrival  of  i,vt  millions  in 
gold  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  its  retention 
there  during  this  month,  would  reduce  interest  by 
2  per  cent,  in  April.  The  withdrawal  of  that 
quantity,  or  of  any  other  quantity,  would  have  the 
same  result  in  raising  interest.  Even  if  a  cash  re- 
mittance of  Hit  millions  covered  a  transaction  of 
ten  millions,  and  the  balance  were  taken  in  goods 
from  the  country ;  and  if  the  speculation  yielded  a 


steady  return  of  6  per  cent.,  or  600,000  per 
annum ;  still,  by  adding  two  per  cent,  for  twelve- 
months to  the  rote  of  disconnting  commercial  bills, 
the  productive  classes  would  lose  in  that  single 
year  a  sum  equal  to  the  receipts  for  6ve  years  from 
the  work  done.  Capitalists  like  these  prooeediugs 
of  contractors  and  speculators.  They  encourage 
them  even  a  very  little;  for  they  render  more 
valuable  the  money  that  remains.  The  public 
should  regard  them  in  a  different  light,  and  vbile 
the  currency  laws  remain  unchanged,  see  in  every 
transaction  of  this  character  an  instrument  for 
depreciating  property,  wages,  and  work,  wbich 
cannot  be  safely  trusted  to  such  men  as  Strahan, 
Paul,  and  Co.,  or  the  late  Mr.  John  Sadleir. 


POLITICAL    REGISTER. 


Thb  Ministry  and  the  Peers  are  at  issue  upon  a 
topic  relating  to  the  internal  organisation  of  the 
Upper  House.  The  Queen  bestowed  a  peerage  on 
Baron  Parke  for  his  own  life  only,  and  he  selected 
the  title  of  Lord  Wensleydale.  The  proceeding 
was  unpleasant  to  Earl  Derby  and  Lord  Lyndburst, 
and  the  latter  has  made  two  speeches  on  the  sub- 
ject, both  astonishing  efforts  in  an  old  man  who  is 
drawing  near  to  ninety.  The  first  prepared  a 
motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
examine  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  grant  Life 
Pe(  Th^es,  The  Ministry  were  defeated  in  resisting 
the  motion.  The  second  was  delivered  on  Friday 
last,  in  moving  a  resolution  that  a  peer  for  life  could 
not  sit  and  vote  in  Parliament.  It  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  92  to  57. 

The  Ministers  have  been,  therefore,  defeated  in 
both  cases,  and  Baron  Parke  remains  without  a 
seat  in  the  Upper  House.  The  restriction  in  the 
peerage  granted  to  the  learned  baron  was  doubtless 
to  have  been  repeated,  in  subsequent  patents,  if 
that  course  h^  been  "  homologated"  by  the  Peers. 
The  law  peers  are  not  numerous;  and  yet  all 
appeds  to  their  jurisdiction  must  be  tried  by 
them.  The  ky  peers  are  unable  to  afford  them 
material  assistance  in  solving  the  cases  carried  by 
appeal  to  their  bar,  and  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
is  frequently  taken ;  yet  when  the  Government 
propose  a  means  of  raising  the  judges  permanently 
to  seats  in  the  Upper  House,  even  Lordis  Brougham 
and  Campbell  resist  the  innovation.  A  peer 
without  property  is  a  helpless  person,  unless  he 
possess  diplomatic  or  political  Udent  and  interest 
to  obtain  employment.  He  cannot,  according  to 
conventional  practice,  defile  his  title  by  contact 
with  the  pitch  and  tar  of  ordinary  trade.  That 
feeling  is  perhaps  somewhat  weakened  in  late  years 
by  the  acceptance  of  chairmanships  and  director- 
ships of  joint-stock  companies  by  titled  personages. 
Li  one  comer  of  L-eland,  recently,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Hill  was  licensed  to  sell  tea  and  tobacco ;  but  that 


was  merely  an  act  of  s^-denial  for  patriotic  pnr- 
poees.  The  titles  in  business  or  railways,  and  the 
misceUaneous  fry  of  trades  conducted  by  capital 
obtained  in  shares  of  one  to  five  pounds  each, 
belong  still  to  the  Lower  House,  and  are  chiefly 
matters  of  courtesy  and  not  of  right.  The  cope- 
stone  of  the  Barings,  and  the  comer-stone  of  Jones, 
Lloyd,  and  Co.,  are  supposed  to  adorn  the  Peers  ; 
but  they  plead  a  retirement  from  business  and  all 
its  troubles.  The  Judges  are  generally  men  of 
high  and  proper  feeling,  who  dislike  to  entail  upon 
their  descendants  nobility  without  wealth.  The  grand 
distinction  between  the  British  aristocracy  and  the 
nobility  of  the  continent  is  based  upon  the  fact, 
that  the  former  are  supposed  to  be  possessed  of 
permanent  wealth  in  land  or  some  other  well- 
secured  investment.  The  supposition  is  generallj 
correct;  and  when  a  barrister  has  enjoyed  a 
lucrative  bar  business  for  twenty  years,  and  then 
becomes  Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
he  has  probably  founded  a  fortune  to  warrant  the 
adoption  of  a  title.  An  extremely  able  and  sound 
lawyer  may,  however,  never  secure  a  laiige  income. 
He  may  have  profound  knowledge  of  the  law  with- 
out other  requisites  for  a  jury  practice ;  or  he  may, 
like  Justice  Wills,  have  been  only  a  few  years  at  the 
bar  before  his  call  to  the  bench,  without  the  acquisi- 
tion of  fortune  or  its  possession,  unless  from  ptivate 
sources. 

In  these  circumstances,  as  it  is  desirahle  to 
place  a  number  of  Judges  in  the  Upper  House, 
the  Crown  should  be  empowered  to  restrict  the 
patents  to  one  person.  An  Act  of  Parliament  may 
be  required  for  this  purpose,  since  the  Peers  ha^e 
decided  that  a  man  cannot  be  at  present'  ennobled 
without  assuming  that  all  his  descendants  in  a 
straight  line  will  be  as  wise  as  himself.  This  Act 
might  restrict  the  use  of  life  peerages  to  Hbe 
Judges,  or  a  portion  of  their  number.  The  prin- 
ciple is  not  unprecedented,  for  the  ecclesiastical 
bench  is  held  upon  a  life  and  personal  tenure^ 
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The  Upper  House,  with  their  present  feeling,  may 
refuse  to  pass  the  Act.  They  would  refuse,  with- 
out its  restriction  in  favour  of  particular  professions 
—the  law  and  military  or  naval  employment;  for 
the  fear  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  expressed  in  the  close 
of  his  last  oration,  possesses  them.  He  warned  the 
country  and  the  Sovereign  agairst  the  fate  of 
France  and  Louis  Fhillippe,  whose  dissolution  of 
partnership  he  ascribed  to  life  peerages,  although 
many  persons  charge  it  upon  dear  bread,  accom- 
panied by  misgovern ment,  aggravated  by  the 
unpopularity  of  the  Bourbons. 

The  agitation  in  and  out  of  the  Commons  upon 
the  Sabbath  question  has  this  year  been  warmer 
than  in  any  previous  season.  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley, 
one   of  the   members   for   Leicester,  proposed  a 
resolution  on  the  22nd  of  February  to  open  the 
British    Museum   and   the   National   Gallery   for 
inspection  after  morning  service  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week.     He  intimated  that  his  motion  was  to 
be  considered  as  'the  legacy  of  the  late  Mr.  Hume ; 
but  the  constitutents  of  Mr.  Hume  had  provided  a 
successor,  Mr.  Baxter,  who  absolutely  seconded, 
spoke,  and,  of  course,  voted  for  the  opposite  viev 
of  the  matter.     Sir  Joshua  further  slated  that  the 
argunoents  against  his  plan,    if  carried   to   their 
legit  iiuate  extent,  would  rekindle  those  flames  of 
Smithfield  wherein,  during  the  reigns  of  two  of  the 
Tudors,  Protestants    were  burned.      Protestants 
themselves   thought   otherwise,   for   without  any 
desire  for  this  particular  mode  of  testifying,  they 
generally  voted  against,  the   motion.      Gardens, 
profuse  in  rich  vegetation — museums,  such  as  they 
are,   and  the  best  that  the  people  have — will  be 
found  open  on  Sundays  in  lands  where  the  law 
denounces  the  toleration  of  opinion.     The  subject 
is  not*  therefore,  practically  connected  with  tolera- 
tion.    Painting  and  sculpture  do  not  ensure  equal 
rights,  and  the  haunts  of  the  fine  arts  are  often  the 
homes  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  slavery.     Lord 
Stanley,  who  was  once  considered  the  Tancred  of  the 
present  day,  believed  titat  the  working  classes  were 
favourable  to  the  measure,  and  he  denounced  the 
petitions  of  the  Sabbath-school  teachers  against  it 
as   those  of  a  class ;   but  the  noble  Lord  is  ill- 
informed,  if  he  knows  not  that  three-fourths  of  these 
teachers  belong  to  the   industrial  classes.      Mr. 
Pellatt,   the   member  for    Southwark,    is   better 
acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  working  men  than 
any  aristocratic  member  of  the  Commons,  because 
he  has  been  among  them  from  his  youth,  and  he 
WM  the  principal  opponent  of  the  motion.     Sir 
Joshua  Walmsley  may  be  supposed  to  have  enjoyed 
1  similar  experience ;  but  that  is  not  quite  true,  for 
m  Liverpool  he  was  not  a  manufacturer  or  trades- 
man, but  a  corn  merchant.     The  heir  of  the  house 
of  Derby  was  abandoned  on  this  subject  by  the 
•nthor  of  "Tancred,**  and  by  all  his  old  party. 
liOHc  of  the  Scotch  members  voted  for  the  motion, 
md  few  of  the  English ;  but  the  latter  included  the 
two  members  for  Windsor,  the  super-royal  borough, 
vUeh  is  considered  to  be  inuuctly  influenced  by 
Ae  Castle ;   and  their  vote  is  ascribed  to  Prince 


Albert's  prodigious  faith  in  exhibitions.  The 
latter  opinion  may  be  modified  by  the  fact  that 
the  ministry  opposed  the  scheme.  One-half  of  its 
supporters  represented  Irish  constituencies;  and 
it  was  supported  by  48  and  opposed  by  376  mem- 
bers. The  people  generally  believe  that  the  world 
has  work  enough  to  do  on  six  days  of  each  week, 
and  that  national  exhibitions  should  not  be  opened 
on  the  first  day.  They  labour  for  half  holydays^ 
and  a  general  reduction  of  working  time,  and  have 
no  interest  in  its  increase.  We  shall. now  see  if 
those  who  opposed  Sir  Joshua.  Walmsley  will 
labour  to  secure  the  half-holyday  for  the  working 
classes. 

Mr.  Lowe  has  introduced  a  popular  measure  into 
the  Commons  on  joint-stock  companies  and  the  law 
of  partnership.  The  proposal  b  an  improvement 
on  the  crude  legislation  of  the  last  session,  and 
may  be  described  as  a  means  of  permitting  indi- 
viduals to  become  partners  in  commercial  specula- 
tions and  transactions  to  an  avowed  and  limited 
extent.  Many  business  men  suppose  that  this 
limited  liability  will  be  followed  by  bad  consequences 
to  credit.  The  majority  take  a  different  view  of 
the  matter,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
followed  by  a  large  restrictiou  of  credit.  We  have 
known  many  cases  where  companies'obtained  credit, 
not  from  the  prudent  or  successful  character  of 
their  operations,  but  from  their  share-list.  The 
shareholders  would  have  opposed  the  doing  of  the 
work  for  which  they  became  liable ;  but  they  were 
in  the  hands  of  contractors  and  directors,  who  went 
on  with  undertakings,  fortified  by  their  knowledge 
that  many  innocent  persons  were  liable  for  pay- 
ment. 

A  general  police  bill  has  been  proposed,  with  the 
effect  of  awakening  the  municipalities  of  even  large 
boroughs  into  active  life.  The  bill,  like  many 
otl\^r  Whig  measures,  has  a  centralising  tendency, 
and  strikes  at  the  independence  of  local  government. 
It  would  increase  the  number  of  policemen  in  many 
boroughs,  although  it  might  be  naturally  supposed 
that  the  people  whose  property  is  to  be  guarded 
know  more  of  its  value  than  members  of  the  Go- 
vernment. It  is  alleged  that  the  bill  would  give 
a  policeman  for  every  thousand  inhabitants  of  a 
comparatively  smA  town.  That  is  the  proportion 
of  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  some  other  large  ship- 
ping towns ;  yet  a  stiff  mathematical  rule  is  nnne- 
Qessary  on  this  moral  question.  London  has  more  - 
policemen  than  any  other  British  city,  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  and  it  has  also  more  stealing 
and  thieves ;  yet  it  neither  follows  that  the  police 
are  more  negligent,  nor  the  inhabitants  more  prone 
to  dishonesty,  than  in  other  places.  A  large  popu- 
lation hide  evildoers  in  their  folds,  without  know- 
ing their  existence ;  while  in  small  towns  the  entire 
social  history  of  every  stranger  becomes  the  publio 
property  of  all  the  gossips  in  a  very  brief  lime.  A 
few  policemen  in  a  population  of  ten  to  fifty,  or 
even  a  hundred  thousand  persons, become  acquainted 
soon  with  all  the  rogues  and  vagabonds ;  and  if 
they  did  not,  everybody's  neighboors  know  their 
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obaracier,  parMiit^  means  of  living,  and  tempta- 
tious  to  stealing.  A  police  system  based  upon  the 
rule  of  three  is  evidently  founded  upon  one  fact 
totally  inapplicable  to  all  the  other  facts  of  the 
case.  Tliieves,  like  tigers  and  other  predatory 
animals,  delight  in  the  jungle. 

The  cause  of  the  fate  of  Kars  and  the  report  on 
tb6  Crimean  campaign  by  Sir  John  McNeill  are  to 
be  the  leading  topics  of  Parliamentary  consideration 
until  the  negotiations  for  peace  become  public; 
but  the  Government  are  evidently  averse  to  a  full 
discussion  of  the  evidence  collected,  and  the  report 
made  into  the  Crimean  clothing  and  feeding  by 
their  own  commissioners.  They  have  even  referred 
the  report  of  the  commission  to  another  commission 
of  military  men — a  very  ingenious  plan  for  bury- 
ing guilt  benrath  a  mass  of  justice. 

The  Kars  affair  is  aUo  atrocious.  The  garrison 
were  literally  starved  out,  and  the  Turks  in  the 
other  Pachaliks  could  not  aid  them  from  want  of 
capiial,  while  very  large  sums  were  at  the  credit 
of  the  Turkish  Government  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
latid,  and  available  by  drafts  at  any  time.  Our 
Government  were  naturally  desirous  to  save  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  from  straining  by  drafts  of  gold 
some  two  or  three  months  ago ;  aud  it  will  be 
calamitous  indeed  if  Kars  has  been  added  to  the 
many  other  saciifices  which  we  have  bceu  com- 
pelled to  make  in  order  to  sustain  the  late  b^ir 
Robert  Peers  Blad  bill.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  Porte  may  have  been  requested  to  draw 
slowly. 

The  Cabinet  will  not  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  working  of  our  currency  laws  ;  but  will  not 
oppose  the  appointment  of  a  committee  if  any  in- 
dependent member  propose  to  do  their  work.  A 
committee  will  be  formed  and  an  inquiry  instituted 
too  latt;  for  use  in  the  present  year,  and  capitalists 
meanwhile  obtain  usurious  returns  from  industry. 
Their  relation  here  to  borrowers  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  money  lenders  to  the  Sancthals  of 
India  upon  a  larger  scale ;  only  we  cannot  rebel, 
but  must  pay  the  cost  or  retire  from  business  alto- 
gether, and  live  upon  nothing. 

The  changes  in  the  Commons  consequent  upon 
the  recent  elections  are  unimportant.  Rochester, 
after  one  struggle,  returned  «  Liberal,  and  Leo- 
minster sent  a  Conservative  to  Parliament.  The 
Edinburgh  election  was  decided  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Black,  the  publisher,  by  a  large  majority ;  which 
bis  opponents  say  b  composed  of  the  Demetriuses 
of  the  spirit  trade,  from  whom  he  received  eight 
hundred  votes.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Douglas  have 
their  remedy.  The  spirit  trade,  from  its  nature, 
possesses  undue  preponderance  under  the  Reform 
Bill.  An  extension  of  the  suffrage  will  obviate 
that  evil ;  and  those  who  complain  of  it  shou|fl 
therefore  endeavour  to  increase  the  number  of 
votes.  The  two  candidates  entertained  nearly  the 
same  political  sentiments.  They  are  both  Liberal ; 
although  Mr.  Douglas  is  the  younger  politician  of 
the  two,  and  probably,  on  general  questions,  the 
more  Radical.     Mr.  Black  is  a  Whig;    slightly  in 


advance  of  a  party  which  is  tractable  when  pressed 
into  a  corner,  but  lasy  and  indolent,  fond  of  good 
living  and  little  work,  when  left  to  its  own  designs. 
The  spirit  trade  expected  some  relaiation  oE 
Forbes  Mackenzie's  act  from  Mr.  Black's  retom, 
shewing  thereby  the  tendency  of  the  drowning  to 
catch  at  a  little  straw.  Inquiry  will  precede  changes 
of  any  nature. 

The  election  for  Cambridge  University  ended  by 
a  large  majority,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Walpole.  His  opponent,  the  Eon. 
George  Denman,  is  necessarily  a  young  man,  an> 
known  to  the  senior  voters,  and  not  yet  very  well 
known  to  the  world.  He  called  himself  a  liibersl 
Conservative ;  and  Mr.  Walpole — who  has  been  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  and  for  many  years  a  distinguished 
member  of  Parliament — is  a  Liberal  Conservative. 
The  question  was  thus  reduced  to  one  of  personal 
merit — although  a  number  of  Whigs  voted  for  the 
candidate  whom  they  saw  to  be  their  man,  although 
he  did  not  pretend  to  see  himself  altogether  in  the 
same  light.  The  result  substituted  Mr.  "Walpole 
for  the  late  Mr.  Goulburn,  one  of  those  old  names 
to  which  the  present  generation  have  been  accns* 
tomed  in  Parliamentary  debates  since  their  child- 
hood— names  of  men  who  were  famous  before  the 
busy  people  of  the  present  day  were  bom. 

The  American  question  has  had  its  Parliamcntaiy 
evening  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Roebuck,  whose 
western  tastesledhim  to  think  PresidentPierccavery 
correct  man  for  endeavouring,  even  at  the  risk  o( 
war  with  this  country,  to  promote  his  return,  if 
possible — the  event  being  close  upon  an  impossi- 
bility.    The   quarrel   which    the    United  States, 
through  their  Executive  and  Senate,  seek  to  fasten 
on  Britain,  is  twofold.     They  keep  two  strings  to 
their  bow,  and  rub  at  both  diligently.     The  first 
relates  to  the  procedure  under  the  foolish  For«agtt 
Enlistment  Act  of  1854.     Agents  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  undoubtedly  paid  the 
expenses  of  men  who  were  willing  to  proceed  to 
the  British  colonies,  and   to    be   enlisted  there;* 
although  they  were  not  bound  to  enter  the  service, 
and   many  of  them   preferred    to    take  ardinaiy 
employment  in  the  colonies. 

These  occurrences   were   simultaneous  to  U« 
outbreak  of  Know-Nothiugism  in  the  States,  which 
deprived  many  Irish  and  Grerman  settlers  of  wk. 
The  States'  authorities  were   pleased  to  consider 
this  process  as  enlistment  within  their  frontiers. 
That  opinion  is  entirely  erroneous  ;  but  the  British 
Government    at    once    discontinued    the   open- 
tion    when    they  were   inforojed    that    it   was 
offensive  to  the  United  States'  GK>vernmeat.  Thej 
even  expressed  their  regret  that  any  offence  shonW 
have  been  taken.     President  Pierce,  however,  re- 
jected that  reparation,  and  insisted  upon  their  con- 
version to  his  views  along  with  all  those  other  d 
ceteras  that  they  are  quite  willing  to  supply.    We 
cannot  expect  our  Government  to  lie  for  the  pies* 
sure  and  satisfaction  of  President  Pierce,  and  to 
say  that  they  did  wrong  while  thej  belieTe  thit 
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fbey  were  right.  Any  of  as  could  say  in  priyate 
life  to  a  neighbour — "  I  am  sorry  that  this  prac- 
tioe  offends  yoo.  I  did  not  think  it  wrong,  but 
IS  jou  have  a  different  opinion  it  shall  be  discon- 
tinued;" and  nobody,  having  said  so,  could  be 
required  to  correct  himself  and  add—"  The  practice 
was  wrong,  and  I  knew  it ;  but  persisted  in  it, 
knowing  it  to  be  wrong-^which  I  regret."  A 
boor  in  private  life  asking  such  a  statement  would 
be  at  once  left  to  his  remedy,  as  a  bully ;  and  we 
cannot  say  that  good  would  foilow  from  any  other 
course  in  public  business.  We  are  obliged  to 
assume  that  this  Gbvemment  consists  of  honourable 
men,  and  they  cannot  be  compelled  to  say  they  are 
not. 

This  seems  to  be  the  condition  of  the  foreign 
enlistment  part  of  the  quarrel ;  and  we  admit  freely 
that  the  conduct  of  the  British  Government  in 
entertainig  the  question  of  foreign  enlistment  was 
foolish.  Men  were  said  to  be  rapidly  required,  and 
foreigners  half  trained  or  fully  trained  could  be 
enlisted ;  but,  to  the  present  hour,  not  one  of  this 
Poreign  Legion  has  fired  a  shot  in  the  service, 
while  recruits  from  home,  who  were  enlisted  after 
the  act  pas.«ed,  fought  before  Sebastopol  in  last 
September.  Then,  if  it  was  foolish  to  make  a  point 
of  enlistening  foreigners,  il  was  still  more  so  to 
interfere  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  United 
States  in  the  matter.  The  enlistment  of  engineers 
in  the  senrice  of  Russia  was  not  to  be  considered  a 
precedent,  for  friends  may  take  liberties  that  are 
not  permitted  to  persons  for  whom  a  roan  has  no 
other  regard  than  the  sense  of  obligation  for  all  that 
he  happens  to  possess.  The  fillibustering  enlistments 
for  TFalker  in  Nicaragua,  for  expeditions  against 
the  Spainards,  and  so  on,  were  not  to  be  made 
precedents,  as  they  occurred  for  the  good  of  the 
Republic. 

The  second  leg  of  the  quarrel  is  Central  America, 
fooDcled  upon  the  Bulwer  and  Clayton  treaty, 
framed  to  meet  the  expectancy  of  a  ship  canal 
through  Nicaragua,  which  is  now  found  to  be  a 
'  deewpiion.  The  parties  to  the  treaty  interpret  the 
words  into  different  meanings.  The  British  Go- 
Temmeni  have  offered  to  refer  the  dispute.  An 
end  has  occurred,  therefore,  to  the  belligerent 
qoalitj  in  the  business,  one  would  suppose ;  but 
that  also  is  an  error,  if  we  may  attach  any  mean- 
ii^  to  the  language  of  the "  moderate"  and 
*  re^)ectable"  senator  Seward,  of  New  York, 
who  hopes  that  the  President  may  negotiate  to 
the  verge  of  accommodation — only  to  the  verge,  be 
it  obserwed — and  resists  arbitration  as  an  admission 
of  the  fact  that  they  may  possibly  be  wrong.  This 
Mr.  Searard  must  be  one  of  those  people  who 
del^t  in  war,  and  who  will  be  scattered.  The 
■i^f^N^^i^Ty  who  says  that  he  will  not  consent  to  an 
arbitiatfton  of  a  plain  case  must  be  abandoned  to 
his  fate,  and  whatever  be  the  present  issue,  that 
will  be  a  bad  fate  in  the  esteem  of  mankind,  when 
hatorj  is  written  and  read. 

The  saxfto   pe(^le  in  the  United  States  call  all 
ia  spoeeh  and  journals  a  mere  de* 


monstration  by  parties  hunting  up  popularity. 
These  sane  persons  are  not  very  numerous  or  very 
reasonable,  or  they  would  put  down  the  dangerous 
deception.  The  worst  feature  of  the  case,  in  our 
apprehension,  is  the  popularity  that  follows  unclean 
stuff  of  this  kind  in  the  States.  Any  member  of 
Parliament  in  this  country  who  sought  re- election 
would  not  expect  popularity  by  denouncing  the 
States  and  seeking  war  with  them.  "  Here  and 
there"  must  be  very  wide  apart  in  moral  feeling, 
when  even  Seward,  the  gentleman  who  wants 
only  to  the  verge  of  accommodation  and  seems 
afraid  of  reconciliation,  is  deemed  to  be  mo- 
derate and  respectable.  We  are  pathetically  re- 
quested to  make  allowances  for  young  blood, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  but  some  of 
this  blood  is  not  so  very  young,  and  we 
have  been  making  allowances  now  and  then  since 
1814.  There  are  such  things,  after  all  allowances, 
as  a  rod  for  the  fool's  back,  and  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  should  be  a  natural  rod.  The  latter  might 
solve  the  ({uestion  of  western  slavery  rapidly  ;  but 
we  believe  that  the  British  people  would  more 
cheerfully  pay  another  contribution  of  twenty 
millions  for  that  purpose  than  slaughter  twenty 
thousand  men  in  its  attainment.  A  similar  feeling 
may,  we  hope,  pervade  the  popular  mind  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  by  and  bye.  Where  are 
now  the  Eiihu  Burrits  and  all  those  ''  laborious** 
natives  of  America  who  preached  here  peace-at- 
any-priceP  They  have  a  thick  jungle  to  work 
upon,  evidently,  in  their  fatherland,  and  they  can- 
not begin  the  clearance  too  early  if  ever  they  wish 
to  see  it  finished.  As  for  the  Seawards,  if  only  we 
offered  up  a  yard  of  sand  to  their  idol  of  annexa- 
tion, they  would  require  immediately  an  acre  of 
black  loam  to  satisfy  them,  and  when  they  obtained 
it,  they  would  be  as  far  from  satisfaction  as  they 
are  now. 

Hie  more  recent  intelligence  received  from  the 
United  States  by  the  mail  of  this  week  is  more 
pacific  and  reasonable  in  its  tone ;  and  the  btorm 
will  blow  over  as  the  tempest  of  the  East  soothes 
down.  * 

The  Peace  conferences  commenced  on  the  35  th  at 
Paris.  This  time  the  knotty  point  is  to  be  solved 
first,  and  the  Plenipotentiaries,  like  Hebrew  reader?, 
will  commence  at  the  end,  or  the  fifth  point ;  so 
that  if  any  quarrels  arise  the  entire  matter 
may  be  concluded  speedily.  The  armistice  will 
only  extend  to  the  laud  operations,  and  the  naval 
blockade  of  the  Baltic  will  commence  imme- 
diately. 

The  armistice  expires  at  the  31st  March,  unless 
it  be  renewed.  The  negotiations  will,  therefore, 
be  brought  speedily  to  a  termination.  The  fifth 
eUuse,  with  its  defini.ions  of  the  Euxine,  the  fron- 
tier of  Turkey  and  Russia  in  Asia,  and  other 
matters,  is  the  more  difficult  subject ;  but  as  all 
parties  have  probably  arranged,  long  ago,  the 
extreme  points  that  they  will  accept  or  reject,  the 
settlement  in  conference  may  be  sood  made  if  they 
wish  to  save  time. 
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▼ols. 
Maca-ULay  remarks  iu  his  history,  when  referring 
to  the  civil  wars  in  Scotland,  that  the  descendants 
of  both  parties  now  narrate  their  battles  with  perfect 
equanimity,  and  without  the  rancour  that  exists  in 
other  lands.  A  similar  statement  might  be  made 
respecting  England  and  Scotland.  The  wars 
between  the  two  nations  have  left  no  sediment  in 
the  popular  mind ;  and  the  character  of  Wallace  or 
the  Bruce  is  as  highly  esteemed  by  many  English- 
men as  by  any  Scotchman. 

Five  and  a  half  centuries  have  passed  over 
Scotland  since  the  struggles  of  Wallace  for  free- 
dom and  independence  rendered  his  name  a 
watchword  among  his  countrymen.  The  man 
must  have  carved  that  name  deep  in  the  history  of 
bis  people ;  for  it  has  survived  all  changes.  The 
memory  of  no  liberator  is  more  enthusiastically 
cherished  in  his  country  than  that  of  Wallace  in 
Scotland.  Some  few  modern  writers  have  been 
apt  to  consider  him  very  much  in  the  character  of  a 
Caffre  chief  of  the  present  day.  The  comparison 
has  no  foundation  in  history  or  tradition.  He 
was  the  popular  leader  of  a  nation ;  and  brought 
into  the  field  iii.meuse  forces.  He  inflicted  at  one 
battle,  near  Stirling,  a  loss  of  thirty  thousand  men 
on  the  English ;  and  he  suffered  at  Falkirk,  when 
deserted  by  the  jealous  nobles,  a  loss  of  twenty 
thousand  men ;  yet  he  retired  in  good  order,  and 
brought  his  infantry  unbroken  from  the  field.  He 
endeavoured  to  uproot  a  serfsbip  then  prevalent  in 
Scotland,  and  he  undoubtedly  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  peasant's  emancipation.  He  was  a  diplo- 
matist of  much  talent,  and  his  letter  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Hamburgh  evinces  his  feeling  in  favour 
of  commercial  intercourse.  His  betrayal  and 
execution,  along  with  the  death  of  Sir  Symon 
Fraser,  will  continue  to  stain  the  character  of 
Edward  I.  while  history  endures. 

Men  ask  for  the  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Wallace  and  Bruce  in  Scotland.  They  need  none. 
The  country  is  their  monument.  Every  district 
has  its  locality  venerated  from  some  association 
with  Wallace ;  and  Bruce  and  Bannockburn  are 
never  likely  to  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Low  seems  to  doubt  the  origin  of  the 
Bruces,  presuming  that  they  may  have  descended 
from  a  Norwegian  family,  or  from  an  English 
house.  The  subject  is  unimportant,  for  the  Nor- 
mans were  Norwegians  and  the  Norwegians  were 
Normans.  In  his  second  volume  he  describes 
the  Scots  and  the  Irish  as  originally  one  people. 
He  is  right  in  one  respect.  A  part  of  the  Irish 
have  always  been  Scotch  in  descent ;  but  no  nation 
is  more  mixed  than  the  Irish. 

Mr.  Low's  work  records  faithfully  the  defeat 
and  victories  of  that  thirty  year's  war — which  did 


not  end  with  Bannockburn,  but  was  subsequently 
carried  into  England.  His  style  b  not  clear,  but 
his  antiquarian  information  and  researches  are 
valuable,  and  no  modern  work  enters  more  minutely 
into  particulars  which  we  are  apt  to  forget.  The 
wars  of  Bruce  and  Wallace  laid  the  foundation  of 
many  Scottish  families.  The  Erskines,  of  Marr, 
then  acquired  influence  in  history.  The  Campbells 
were  almost  unknown,  being  nearly  severed  from 
the  Lowlands.  The  Comyus,  or  Gummings,  were 
probably  the  most  powerful  family  of  the  time; 
and  the  slaughter  of  the  Red  Comyn  in  the  cbarch 
of  Dumfries  was  a  bloody  deed,  for  which  Robert 
is  said  to  have  done  penance  during  his  life. 
The  Charteris  descend  from  a  French  pirate,  con- 
quered at  sea  by  Wallace.  The  Gordons,  who  hate 
filled  many  pages  of  Scottish  history,  and  are  now 
represented  by  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  and  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  are  descended  from  a  diplomatist 
of  that  era.  The  Pope  claimed  the  supremacy  of 
Scotland,  ajid  counselled  submission  to  Edwari 
A  Parliament  was  called  at  Aberbrothick,  where  a 
protest  was  adopted,  and  forwarded  to  Eome.  Mr. 
Low  traces  minutely  the  immigration  of  that 
Gordon  who  bore  this  remonstrance  to  the  Papal 
Court. 

ADAM  QoanoN. 

The  bearers  of  this  bold  and  independent  TeooBttniM, 
which  breathes  a  spirit  of  independence  and  detemised 
resolation,  worthy  of  a  people  lately  ennobled  by  ff«i». 
appear  to  have  been  Sir  Adam  de  Qordoo  and  Sir  Edward  ie 
MambuissoD,  two  Scottish  Knights,  who  appeared  si  earoji 
of  Robert,  at  the  Coort  of  the  Pope,  in  tlie  middle  of  tte 
saromer.  The  Pope  addressed  a  letter  to  Edward,  io  vUefa 
he  designates  them  as  special  messengers,  and  givn  *Q 
account  of  the  letters  of  Robert,  brooght  to  the  Roman  Pon'-iff, 
showiug  that  although  he  was  a  suppliant  for  the  Pope'* 
favour,  he  was  bold  enough  to  complain  of  the  injuries  ihiA 
he  had  received  from  tlie  Pope;  that  Edward  had  appointed  to 
the  see  of  Glasgow  an  Englishman,  who  was  bis  nvt^ 
enemy,  and  complained  of  his  severe  treatment  of  to** 
Scotchmen  and  their  friends,  at  his  Coort,  beeanse  tbej  W 
corresponded  with  Scotland. 

The  chief  object  and  mission  of  these  special  menenfen 
was  to  solicit  a  relaxation  of  the  awfnl  sentence  of  exooO' 
manication  and  interdict  which  he  had  prononnoed  ^aim^ 
Robert  and  his  snl^ects.  Sir  Edward  Mambnisson  and  Sit 
Adam  Gordon  were  graciously  received  at  Borne;  their 
mission  hsd  the  effect  of  obtaining  a  suspension  of  the  proce* 
and  inquisition,  and  a  delay  of  their  publication  until  the  lit 
of  April  next. 

The  noble  family  of  Gordon  is  traced  by  authentie  rtcoiii 
to  Sir  Richard  de  Gordon,  who  lived  on  the  lands  or  pariikj 
of  Gordon  about  the  year  1160.  In  the  reign  of  Ale»8^ 
I.,  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  came  to  the  rescue  ot  the  l^^^ 
who  was  pursued  by  a  band  of  traitors,  who  were  adniu^ 
into  his  bed-room  -by  a  gentleman  of  his  bed-charaber ;  ^ 
after  Alexander  had  slain  six  of  them,  togethor  with  tli^ 
chamberlain,  Goidon  pursued  the  rest,  who  fled,  put  some" 
death,  and  took  others  prisoners,  for  which  he  received 
lauds  in  the  Merse.  Adam  Gordon,  the  most  dislin^bii 
of  the  rare,  contributed  to  the  emancipation  of  the  kini 
from  English  slavery,  and  uniting  himself  to  the  pa^i 
supported  Sir  William  Wallace,  in  his  atmg^  foe  hi 
The  father  of  this  knight,  also  Sir  Adam  Gordon^  was  a ' 
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of  gittt  peraonal  courage,  and  supported  himself  in  the 
forftt  of  Hampshire,  bj  the  sword,  af^er  the  defeat  of  the 
rebels.  Prinoe  Edward,  afterwards  Edward  I.,  attacked  him 
ia  his  eanp,  and  in  bis  ardour,  leaped  orer  the  trench  with 
a  km  followers,  and  engaged  ia  single  combat  with  Sir 
Adsffl  Gordon,  who  fooghr  with  such  conraoe  and  skill,  that 
it  was  long  doubtful  which  of  them  would  prevail ;  but  at 
length  the  Prinoe  unhorsed  him,  took  him  prisoner  after  he 
bsd  been  wounded,  and  giving  him  his  life,  that  very  night 
iatrodoend  hin  to  the  Qoeen  at  Guildford. 

The  goardian,  in  his  expedition  into  Galloway,  reduced  the 
cistle  of  Wighton,  and  appointed  Aiam  Gordon  governor, 
who  acquired  some  lands  there.  He  was  by  the  Regency 
eottstitnted  Warden  of  the  Marches,  in  1300,  and  enjoined  to 
observe  the  trace  concluded  between  England  and  Scotland ; 
and  hting  looked  apon  bf  the  King  of  England  as  an  infln- 
Mitial  border  chief,  he  was  named  along  with  the  Earl  of 
Ithole,  and  Alexander  de  Abemethy,  in  1811-12,  as  one  of 
the  plenipotentariea  appointed  by  him  to  treat  of  peace  with 
King  Bobert  L ;  but  the  King  having  stormed  the  town  of 
ftfth,  ioshed  with  victory,  refused  to  listen  to  their  terms. 
A.  mmBu  aUeaspt  to  negotiate  a  truce  with  Kobert  on  the 
part  of  Edward,  in  the  beginning  of  1818,  when  he,  along 
with  the  Earl  of  March,  was  sent  into  England,  by  the  party 
of  Baliol,  to  whom  he  had  been  hitherto  loyal,  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  aid  of  Edward,  and  redress  for  some  of  their 
grievancei.  Adam  Gordon  seems  at  this  time  to  have 
adhered  to  the  interest  of  the  pseudo  King  Baliol,  and  to 
have  received  the  thanks  of  the  English  King  for  his  services, 
his  steady  adherence  and  fidelity  to  him.  But  this  was  his 
last  act  in  behalf  of  this  unfortunate  Prince,  who  soon  after- 
wards temiiiiated  his  inglorious  and  miserable  career  on  the 


From  this  period  Adam  de  Gordon  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  patriot  King,  who,  for  his  courage,  is  said  to  have 
girded  him  with  the  cincture  of  knighthood  on  the  field ;  but 
his  diplomatic  skill  and  ability  he  was  united  in  a  com> 
■ission  with  Sir  Edward  de  Mambuisson,  and  sent  to  Home. 
In  consideration  of  his  faithful  services,  and  his  success  in 
iadodog  the  Komaa  Pontiff  to  pause  in  his  fulmi nations 
against  Bobert  L  and  his  kingdom,  his  Migesly  ratified  and 
confirmed  m  grant  of  Stitchell,  in  Eoxbnrgshire,  which  he  had 
received  from  Thomas  Bandolpb,  Earl  of  Mon^ ;  settling  it 
ipoB  him  and  his  son  William,  and  bestowed  upon  him  and 
Ms  heirs,  the  noble  lordship  of  Huntly  and  Strathbolgie, 
which  was  then  held  by  the  cro^n,  in  consequence  of  the 
forfeiture  of  David  de  Strathbolgie,  Earl  of  Athole. 

In  the  anbeequent  reign,  David  de  Strathbolgie,  Earl  of 
Athole,  was  reconciled  to  David  II.,  and  restored  to  his  lands 
of  Strathbolgie,  while  Sir  Andrew  Murray  was  governor  in 
sbience  of  the  King ;  but  he  again  renounced  his  allegiance 
to  the  Scottish  King,  joined  the  English,  and  finally  forfeited 
these  laada,  which  were  confirmed  to  Sir  John  de  Gordon, 
his  gnmdaoD,  who  attended  David  on  his  English  expedition, 
aad  his  freat  grandson.  Sir  John  de  Gordon. 

Another  familj  then  became  famous  in  the  south 
of  Scotland.  The  Black  Douglas  was  notorious 
fnm  Clyde  to  Solwaj  for  his  resistance  to  the 
EngHsh.  He  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  in 
serenty  battles,  and  died  ultimately  in  Spain.  We 
regret  to  confess  that  if  the  English  spoiled  the 
Seotch  ruthlessly  when  they  had  the  power,  the 
ktter  frere  equally  bitter,  and  did  not  return  good 
for  erO,  hat  ccmtrariwise.  The  Mowing  rather 
loig  extract  is  not  the  moat  pungent  passage  re- 
gttdiqg  our  ancestors  vengeance  in  Cumberland 
ttd  Northunlberland,  in  Durham  and  Yorkshire: — 

TBI  BLACK  DOUGLAS. 

Ibnvfafla  a  party  of  the  Scots,  nnder  Archibald  Donglas, 
MaAmeed  iu  aonth  into  the  Biahoprio  of  Dnrham,  where 
htie^Mapwr^ofEogiiah;  and  the  rest  of  the  army  was 


drawn  np  advantageously  at  Werdale,  ou  a  hill  side,  with  the 
river  Wear  to  the  north,  in  the  front,  and  defended  by  mgged 
and  precipitous  rocks,  which  effectually  protected  the  flank 
of  the  array,— overhang  the  river  Wear,  fnll  of  great  stones, 
and  swollen  with  rain, — and  rendered  the  passage  dangprous. 
Following  the  track  of  Thomas  de  Rokeby.  through  Wear- 
dale,  they  arrived  about  mid-day  in  sight  of  the  Scots,  who 
had  waited  for  them  in  that  situation  for  eight  days,  drawn 
ap  in  two  divisions  on  the  projecting  shoulders  of  the  hill, 
and  the  summit  of  the  rock.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  King 
drew  np  his  army  in  front  of  the  Scots,  challenging  them,  by 
a  herald,  to  descend  to  the  plain,  from  their  impregnable 
position,  and  fight  them.  He  proposed  that  they  should 
draw  off  their  forces,  and  allow  him  to  cross  the  river,  or 
that  they  should  pass  the  river,  and  he  would  afford  them 
time  and  space  to  form  the  army  in  battle  order. 

The  Scottish  commanders  dared  them  to  advance  to  the 
charge,  and  take  reparation  for  the  injuries  the>  had  received, 
for  their  country  laid  waste,  and  their  people  taken  prisoners. 
The  English  army,  in  vain,  drew  themselves  np  on  foot,  in 
three  divisions,  in  battle  order,  using  every  endeavour  to 
entice  the  Scots  to  leave  their  stronghold.  They  replied  to 
the  herald  who  ehallenged  them,  that  they  had  rendered  their 
country  a  desert,  and  would  remain  there  as  long  as  they 
pleased.  The  shrill  sounding  of  the  winding  of  the  horns, 
and  the  carousing  of  a  triumphant  enemy,  rich  in  all  kinds 
of  provisions,  was  heard  in  the  camp  of  the  English,  who  lay 
on  the  bare  rocks,  with  their  horses  in  their  hands,  and  their 
harness  on  their  backs,  without  fuel,  food,  or  covering.  In 
this  manner  they  continued  in  sight  of  each  other  for  three 
days,  the  Scots  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  sheltered  by  the 
English  wood,  which  they  wove  into  huts,  after  the  ancient 
roannei  of  their  country,  and  winded  their  horns  all  night,  at 
if,  in  the  words  of  the  ancient  historian,  "  all  t.e  furies  of 
darkness  hod  been  there" ;  while  they  lay  on  the  ground  all 
night,  under  a  heavy  rain,  in  full  armour,  the  horsemen  each 
stretched  by  his  war-horse,  sleeping  at  intervals,  aud  again 
roused  by  the  slightest  soaud  of  the  distant  bugle  horn. 

In  order,  if  possible,  to  draw  tliem  down  from  their  fast- 
nesses, Edward  III,  despatched  a  body  of  a  thousand  archers, 
who  were  drawn  into  ambush.  The  Earl  of  Mar,  and 
Archibald  Douglas,  who  wore  a  gown  above  his  armour, 
raised  their  banners  on  high,  when  the  English  archers,  who 
had  drunkeu  a  good  deal  of  wine,  were  warned  by  Robert  of 
Ogill  of  their  presence ;  and  rushing  upon  them  from  the 
ambush,  dispersed  the  aggressors  with  a  loss  of  three  hnn- 
dred  of  the  English.  The  horse  of  Sir  William  Erskine 
carried  him  into  the  midst  of  the  English,  where  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  aud  soon  exchanged.  Another  body  of  one 
tlionsaud  cavaliers,  armed  from  hand  to  heel,  were  placed  in 
ambush  in  a  valley  behind  the  Scots ;  the  banners  of  the 
whole  English  army  were  then  displayed,  as  if  eager  for 
battle.  The  men  at  arms  having  laid  aside  their  spurs,  they 
moved  towards  the  river,  and  the  impetuous  Scots,  anxious 
to  engage  with  them,  descended  from  their  stronghold;  but 
the  Lord  Douglas  having  discovered  that  the  English  were 
playing  the  same  game  as  they  had  done  with  the  English, 
ordered  the  army  again  into  their  stronghold,  and  thus  saved 
them.  The  situation  of  the  Scots,  although  strongly  fortified 
by  nature,  was  one  of  extreme  danger,  as  they  might  easily 
be  conquered  by  famine  and  blockade,  if  not  b>  force  of  arms, 
and  in  their  present  position  their  enemies,  who  were  better 
mounted,  with  crested  helmets,  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
north,  were  almost  three  to  one,  while  they  were  supported 
by  some  *'  gynes"  or  cannon,  a  species  of  artillery  which  the 
Scots  had  never  before  heard  of,  from  which  we  derive  the 
name  of  our  modem  artillery  guns.  This  species  of  projectile, 
as  every  new  invention  does,  gives  every  nation  which  is 
po6se88e4l  of  it,  a  decided  advantage  over  the  rest ;  a  deadly 
instrument,  which  has  changed  the  art  of  war,  and  was  found 
capable  of  committing  dreadful  devastation  in  the  ranks. 

Every  new  invention  connected  with  the  military  life, 
especially  its  offensive  or  defensive  armour,  almost  invariably 
changes  the  fortune  of  the  day ;  and  these  dreadful  instru- 
ments of  death  on  which  the  fate  of  nations  now  so  much 
depends,  gave  to  the  English  an  incalculable  and  anre  advan- 
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Uge  OTer  their  nartbeni  neighbonrs.  The  Eogliih  army, 
which  reitMl  on  its  arms,  approached  nearer  to  the  Soots, 
with  whom  they  had  some  tkirmishes ;  and  Randolph,  who 
know  the  temper  of  his  troops,  their  fortitude  and  obstinncy, 
saw  the  difBcnlty  of  liis  iitnatioo,  and  for  varions  reasons  left 
their  fires  baming  in  the  night,  their  horns  sonndiog,  aud 
noTed  two  miles  np  the  banks  of  the  rirer,  which  still  lay 
between  the  two  armies,  to  the  middle  of  a  wood  on  the 
same  side.  This  position  in  Stanhope  Deer  Park,  which  was 
of  still  greater  strength,  and  of  more  difficult  access  than  the 
former,  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  the  property  of  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  rendered  the  crossing  of  the  river  by 
the  enemy  almost  impracticable.  It  was  corered  with  wood 
which  ^?e  them  a  great  adrantage,  and  rendered  an  attack 
by  ca?alry  impracticable,  while  it  concealed  their  movements. 
The  brave  Lord  Douglas,  who  was  ever  intent  on  some 
heroic  exploit,  accompanied  by  a  chosen  troop  of  cavalry, 
amounting  scarcely  to  five  hundred,  gained  the  rear  of  the 
English  without  observation  on  the  second  night  after  their 
arrival,  who  thus  out-mnnceuvred,  had  encamped  on  a  hill 
opposite,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Wear. 

At  they  approached  the  outposts  of  the  English  army,  with 
their  swords  drawn  and  their  spears  in  the  rest,  an  English- 
Bian,  who  lay  warming  himself  by  the  Are  in  his  tent, 
obserred  to  his  fer,  or  companion,  **  I  wot  not  what  may  befall 
nt  here,  but  I  feel  a  grewing,  stealing  over  me,  for  fear  of 
the  BUck  Douglas.** 

"Pierfay  thou  shalt  have  cause  if  I  may,**  answered 
•  Douglas ;  who,  with  his  company,  rushed  in  upon  them,  and 
they  bore  down  the  pavilions  with  their  spears,  and  slew  in 
that  quarter  a  great  number,  before  they  bad  time  to  muster 
or  arm  themselve* ;  and  such  was  the  fury  and  bravery  with 
which  they  charged,  that  upwards  of  three-hundred  fell  in 
the  first  onset. 

Having  approached  almost  to  the  royal  camp,  by  a  secret, 
unfrequented  path  at  night,  he  challenged  the  English,  as  one 
of  their  own  of&oers  of  rank  going  the  rounds,  calling  out 
the  watchword,  "Ha,  St.  George,  no  ward!**  and  while 
another  party  took  a  different  route,  he  reached  in  this 
manner  the  rojal  tent,  raised  a  tremendous  shout  and  onset, 
as  he  endeavoured,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  to  take  pri- 
iontr  the  yonthful  monarch,  who,  by  the  bravery  of  his 
domeetioi,  many  of  whom  paid  for  their  fidelity  with  their 
lives,  made  his  escape,  not,  however,  without  difficulty, 
since  the  Scots  carried  off  two  or  three  oords  of  the  royal 
teot,  and  slew  his  chaplain.  By  this  time  the  whole  camp 
was  in  motion,  and  having  called  tc^ther  his  scattered  band, 
by  winding  his  horn,  DougUs  charged  with  impetuosity 
through  the  English  army,  now  to  confusion,  and  led  with 
inconsiderable  loss  his  brave  followers  across  the  river 
through  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  by  one  of  the  most  daring 
and  successful  stratagems  which  was  ever  yet  attempted. 
When  the  chieftain  blew  his  horn,  he  ordered  his  band  to 
make  their  way  to  the  river ;  and  while  bringing  up  the  rear 
lest  any  should  be  left,  for  he  himself  was  the  last  man  on 
the  march,  he  was  neariy  felled  to  the  ground  with  a  heavy 
mace  or  club ;  but,  parrying  the  blow,  be  brought  the  foeman 


When  the  Scots  had  penetrated  through  the  midst  of  the 
enemy  to  the  Wear,  and  were  fighting  their  way  through 
the  eoemy*s  camp  vhey  misted  their  lord,  and  resolved  to 
return  in  search  of  him,  when  the  well*kuown  sound  of  his 
horn  was  heard,  and  immediately  they  joined  him,  returning 
to  his  aid.  When  Douglas  and  his  heroic  band  had  cot  their 
way  through  the  hostile  thousands  of  England,  mounted  on 
their  noble  chargers,  aided  by  the  darkness  of  the  night  and 
the  terror  of  a  night  attack,  they  found  that  they  had 
BufliBrrd  little  lots,  and  slain  many  of  their  enemies. 

At  the  commenoement  of  the  war  of  indepen- 
denoe — which  originated  in  the  accidental  death 
of  the  Scotch  monarch — society  was  in  a  social 
state  resembling  that  of  Russia  at  the  present  day. 
The  crown  serfs  were  comparatively  free.  The 
'^^tfs  of  the  nobility  were  bound  to  the  aoil     Many 


nobles  had  possessions  in  both  ooontriet.  They 
were  Saxon  families,  who  fled  from  the  Conqueror 
in  the  first  instance,  and  received  grants  of  land 
from  Malcolm  Caenmore.  A  long  peace  hid 
carried  many  of  them  back  to  England.  Inter* 
marriages,  aud  similar  causes,  gave  lands  to  nnm- 
bers  in  the  south.  The  Baliols  were,  perhaps,  the 
largest  landowners  of  the  day.  They  had  mignift- 
cent  estates  in  England  under  Edward;  and 
scarcely  le^  magnificent  in  Picardy  under  Philip. 
Bruce  had  large  estates  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. These  facts  induced  Edward  to  attempt  a 
union  of  the  countries.  Ue,  nnfortonateiy,  endea- 
voured to  effect  by  foroe  what  an  equally  brare 
man,  Henry  VIL,  secured  by  judicious  mte- 
marriage. 

The  circumstances  which  encouraged  Edward 
were  obstacles  to  Wallace,  and  the  folloiing 
paragraph  accurately  depicts,  we  believe,  the  society 
from  which  he  sought  support  for  his  and  their 
independence : — 

The  large  properties  which  many  of  the  Scottish  bsrov 
had  acijuired  in  England  by  intermarriages,  since  the  trestj 
entered  into  between  the  two  countries  in  the  time  of  the 
Black  Prince  Richard,  which  they  were  unwilling  to  sscniloe, 
is  perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  the  defection,  and  wavering  dii* 
position  of  the  Scottish  chieftains.     It  was  not  among  tlicie 
that  Wallace  could  look  for  support,  but  from  :hc  Eim 
firwuirii  of  free  yeomanry  of  ScoUand,  who  were  gesenlly 
the  descendHuts  of  the  clergy,  the  younger  sons  of  genttetses, 
or  burgesses  possesed  of  small  capital — a  large  bodj  of  vlioB 
retired  with  the  indignant  patriot  to  the  north,  wbeo  the 
nobility  and  chief  barons,  who  had  joined  him,  again  sold  the 
independence  of  their  country.     The  clergy  *ho  were  st  thii 
period  the  chief  promoters  of  improvcmenU  in  the  kiojrfoa, 
and  who  were  unwilling  to  allow  the  fruits  and  prodaceol 
their  lands,  which  were  more  highly  cultivated  than  those  of 
the  barons,  to  be  devoured  by  idle  serfs,  held  out  eoeoarag^ 
ment  to  those  substantial  yeomen  by  letting  them  at  an  euj 
valuation.    They  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  adsof^ 
gUba^  or  villeyns,  who  were  in  a  atnte  of  perfect  serriiade, 
and  were  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  landhoUen :  vii 
holding   principally   of   the  crown    or   the  church,  these 
**Jirmarir  oould  remove  at  pleasure,  and  owed  no  mihtstj 
service,  mvc  to  their  King  and  country.  During  the  ninoritj 
of  the  Maid  of  Norway,  many  privil^ea  and  immunities  voe 
held  out  to  them,  as  an  inducement  to  remain  on  the  erova 
lauds,  and  among  these  Wallace  found  the  most  aealooi  sop- 
porters  of  their  country's  liberty ;  and  although  the  penow 
of  the  Scottish  vassals  were  with  their  lords,  their  hearu 
were  witji  Walhioe,  when  her  recreant  noUes  turned  tbor 
back  upon  her.     This  spirit  manifested  itself  particularij  in 
Aberdeenshire  and  the  north,  which  was  infested  with  baais 
of  patriots,  who  aometimes  made  severe  reprisals  on  thoie 
who  favoured  the  English  interests  :  and  the  antboritiiSMK 
especially  charged  by  Edward  to  be  watchful  of  a  awtoaW^ 
attack  on  the  Castle  of  Urquhart,  at  that  timt  under  the 
command  of  William  de  Warrcne. 

We  are  naturally  inclined  to  believe  that  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  are  much  more  popalois  oi 
wealthy  now  than  they  were  then ;  aud  the  opinioa 
is  strictly  correct.  But  England  was  then  a  wealthy 
land;  and  the  battle  of  Bannockbum  enricbed 
many  of  the  Scotch  from  the  spoil  collected  oa  the 
field,  aud  the  ransoms  charged  for  prisoners.  The 
populaiiou  of  both  Scotland  and  £Dgland  must  baf( 
been  v^  large,  when  we  call  to  remettbraaee  th( 
numerous  armies  raised  during  the  war  of  indepea 
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denoe  bj  the  tvo  oombaianis.  Edward  L  and  Ed- 
ward II.  inTaded  Scotland  repeatedly  with  armies  of 
Ofiehnndred  thousand  men — a  force  more  formidable 
in  numbers  than  that  which  England  alone  now  raises. 
Even  after  these  wars,  joined  with  famine,  had 
ravaged  the  northern  kingdom,  during  a  period 
eqoiralent  to  the  lifetime  of  an  entire  generation, 
Brace  collected  to  Bannockbum  an  army  of  forty- 
fife  thousand  men,  including  the  camp  followers. 
The  great  battle  won  by  Wallace  on  the  Forth, 
near  Stirling,  was  attended  by  greater  slaughter 
than  any  continental  battle  of  modem  days ;  and 
we  haTe  no  reason  to  consider  the  numbers 
exaggerated. 

BJLTTLE  or  STIRLIKO. 

/Lt  leogtli,  tb(7  adopted  the  tafrfestion  of  the  impetaooi 
aod  i^orant  Onsinjrhani ;   and  detestioK  an  enemy  whom 
they  had  ao  often  conqopred,  resolved  to  deille  over  the  long, 
narrow  bridge,  in  the  &oe  of  the  Scots,  on  the  11th  Sep- 
tnober,  and  boldly  dUIodxe  them  from  their  hold.     Cressing- 
faim  waa  a  ehnrchroan,  vho,  thoujch  partial  to  the  profession 
of  arms,  waa  iofloenced  by  a  narrow-minded  parsimony ;  and 
wfrile  the  English  army  waa  on  its  way  towards  Stirling, 
relased  to  permit  Henry  Percy,  who  left  Newcastle  at  the 
hnd  of  eight  thousand  foot  aol  three  hundred  horse,  to 
join  it ;    and  deeming  it  unnecessary  waste  of  the  King's 
treasure,  ordered  these  troops  to  be  disbanded.  The  English, 
anounting  to  fifty  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  horse,  in 
field  array,   had  no  sooner  commenced  this  impolitic  and 
tedious  operation,  led  on  by  Cressingham  and  a  brave  and 
experienced   knight.  Sir  Harmaduke  Twenge,  than  Wallace 
deliberately  put  his  troops  in  motion,  and  attacked  them 
with  great  bravery  in  the  rear,  with  one  divisicn  of  the  army, 
before  one-half  of  the  English  army  could  pass  the  bridge 
and  fbnn  upon  the  phrin,  while  the  mnin  bc^y  threw  them 
selves  OQ  the  half-formed  ranks  of  the  English.   The  English 
sow  charged  the  Scots,  vainly  endeavouring  to  dislodge  them 
from  their  vantage  ground,  under  the  renowned  Sir  Marma- 
dake  Twenge ;    and  Cressingbaai,  who  had  been  eager  to 
disdiarge  his  knightly  duty  to  his  Sovereign,  fought  with 
braveiy ;  bat  the  communication  being  cut  off  between  the 
bridge  and  the  van  of  the  English  army,  by  a  masterly  move- 
neot  of  a  body  of  Scots,  who  kept  up  an  incessant  discharge 
of  aiTowa,  darta,  and  gavelocks,  Wallace,  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantage, mshed  on  to  the  attack^  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river.     The  impetuous,  though  irregular  charge  of  the  Scots, 
soon  introduced  disorder  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  who 
struggled  to  escape  from  their  difficulties ; — they  endeavoured 
bj  bravery  to  retrieve  their  error,  but  exposed  themselves 
Bore  and  more  to  unresisted  slaughter. 

The  standard- bearera  of  the  King  and  Earl,  with  the 
second  diriaioo  of  the  army,  were  then  ordeted  by  Warrene,  to 
CTMa  the  bridge  ;  but  this  part  of  the  army  shared  the  same 
£ite.  It  waa  in  vain  that  the  royal  standard  of  England 
sdTanccd  **  for  God  and  St.  George  !"*  attended  by  its  knightly 
fuards,  vrith  their  triangular  shields;  that  the  banner  of 
Warrene,  who  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  chequered 
widi  gold  asd  azore^  was  home  onwards  by  his  vassala; 
they  boith  paid  obeisaoee  to  the  bravery  of  WaUace  and  his 
eDapaaknis,  and  were  trampled  in  the  d^t  before  the  pen- 
Bfoa  of  the  ioTinoibla  patriot.  Many  thousands  of  them 
verepot  to  the  sword,  and  amongst  others  the  brave,  though 
tdfeonfUent  Cressingham,  the  adviser  of  this  ill-planned 
ittaek,  aad  the  author  of  all  their  -misfortunes. 

While  the  patriots  were  resisting  and  driving  back  the 
lagliih  torrent  which  was  isaning  from  the  wooden  bridge, 
H  nddeoly  gave  way,  and  the  Karl  of  Surrey  and  the  rest  of 
kisanDy  beheld,  with  unavailing  rage  and  dismay,  those  who 
W  escaped  fruin  a  watery  grave  fell  before  the  swords  of  the 
SeoCft  ia  thonaands.  The  bridge,  aecordiog  to  an  English 
vrfUr^  was  broken  down  by  order  of  Surrey,  in  order  to  pre 
ml  pvMot ;  'but,  in  this  case,  the  one-batf  of  the  English 


army  which  had  passed  the  bridge  must  have  been  cut  off  to 
a  man  ;  and,  after  all,  thia  effort  of  despair  did  not  hinder 
the  Soots  from  crossing  the  river  to  pursue  the  flying  troops 
of  England.  The  fate  of  the  day  was  co  longer  doubtful. 
The  Scottish  leader  crossed  the  ford  where  the  English  ought 
to  have  defiled,  and  following  up  the  victory,  by  pursuing 
their  panicstrnck  masses,  twenty  thousand  of  them  fell  before 
those  who  suffered  so  lately  from  their  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion, if  not  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  army. 

At  a  subsequent  period  Edward  I.  bail  rengeauce 
for  this  sore  defeat  of  bis  lieutenants  at  Falkirk ; 
yet  after  that  event,  and  before  Bannockbum,  bis 
armies  were  defeated  with  cruel  slaughter  by 
Corny n  and  Fra^er,  the  guardians  of  Scotland,  at 
Roslyn,  near  Endiuburgb. 

Edward  was  profuse  in  promises — for  they  cost 
nothing.  He  negotiated*  both  with  Bruce  and 
Comyn,  and  he  had  both  at  his  Court.  They  met 
and  compared  notes.  That  interview  convinced 
them  that  both  were  deceived.  They  therefore 
resolved  again  to  raise  the  standard  of  independence, 
and  Mr.  Low  alludes,  in  the  following  passage,  to 
the  supposed  terms  of  their  agreement  or  alliance. 

Robert  Bruce  and  Comyn  had  both  submitted  to  the  con- 
queror ;  each,  however,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  acknow« 
ledge  his  claim  to  the  Sovereignty  of  Scotland  ;  but  the 
roagniflcent  promise  which  he  had  made  now  appeared  doubt- 
ful, at  least,  when  he  had  destroyed  almost  the  only  fortreet 
which  afforded  protection  to  the  patriots.  These  two  power- 
ful barons  now  lamented  the  desolate  state  of  the  country ; 
her  castles  dismantled,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  their 
properties  laid  was^,  and  the  feudal  array  of  Scotland 
transferred  to  a  new  lord.  They  agreed  to  retire  from  the 
court  of  Edward,  where  they  had  met  with  so  much  dissimu- 
lation and  perfidy ;  and  entering  into  a  mutual  bond  of  man- 
rent  by  oath  and  indenture,  to  restore  the  liberty  of  Scotland, 
Bruce  agreed,  if  be  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  kingdom 
through  the  assistance  of  Comyn,  to  make  over  to  him 
his  estates. 

ScotlHnd  waa  for  a  time  anbdned  by  the  intrigue  and  arms 
of  Edward  of  England.  Ita  aristocracy  had  submitted  to  the 
victor;  and  jet  there  was  one  hero,  who  scorned  to  acknow- 
ledge or  yield  to  the  power  of  England's  king,  and  who, 
though  he  had  retired  to  his  native  wilds,  when  driven  into 
exile  by  the  envy  and  party  spirit  of  the  Scottish  herons, 
appears  occasionally  to  have  been  actively  employed  in 
haraMing  the  enemy,  in  raising,  if  possible,  a  new  band  of 
patriots,  and  supporting  in  secret  that  noble  cause  which 
already  owed  so  much  to  his  exertions,  lie  aloue  refused 
to  surrender  his  country  and  liberty  into  the  hands  of  a  per- 
fidious monarch,  who  had  betrayed  the  sacred  trust  which 
Scotland  had  reposed  in  him.  Laige  and  magnificent 
offers  of  honour  and  lands  are  said  to  have  been  held  out  at 
one  time  to  the  patriot  by  the  English  monarch,  if  he  would 
acknowledge  him  aa  superior,  over  Scotland ;  but  all  these 
failed  in  subduing  his  stem  virtue,  or  aliaking  his  allegianoe 
to  his  sovereign.  He  owed  his  life,  he  said,  to  his  oomitry, 
and  for  it  he  would  frankly  lay  it  down ;  aad  though  every 
native-born  Scotaman  ahould  submit  to  the  King  of  Englaod, 
yet  never  should  he  yield  dbedienoe,  or  swear  allegianoe  to 
any  power  save  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  hia  righteois 
sovereign. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  murder,  by 
Bruce  and  Kirkpatrick,  of  Oomyn,  in  the  church 
at  Dumfries,  where  he  met  them  under  an  agreement 
of  safe  sojourning.  It  is  the  darkest  spot  in 
Bruce*8  career — for  Comyn  had  defended  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country  while  the  Earl  of  Garnck 
was  following  the  army  of  the  Eng^  king.    It 
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undoubtedly  caused  a  great  part  of  the  opposition 
which  Bruce  encountered  in  his  struggles  for  the 
throne,  bj  alienating  entirely  the  powerful  and 
personal  friends  of  the  slain  nobleman. 

We  have  remarked  that  these  curious  volumes 
are  more  valuable  from  the  antiquarian  research 
employed  in  their  composition  than  any  other 
reason.  The  author  has  collected  nearly  all  the 
evidence  relating  to  these  stirring  times.  He  suc- 
ceeds in  showing  that  Edwurd  could  forge  deeds 
and  papers  as  they  were  wanled,  to  establish  any 
assertion  or  claim.  He  was  a  bold,  but  not  an 
honourable  knight;  brave,  but  cruel  and  ungenerous. 
He  encountered  foes  bent  on  exacting  vengeance 
with  a  full  tale ;  and  while  the  story  of  these 
times  should  not  be  overlooked,  as  it  is  very  nearly 
in  some  histories,  yet  its  pages  are  very  dark  with 
cruelties  perpetrated  by  both  parties — for  Wallace 
and  Bruce,  although  both  generous  opponents, 
personally  were  unable  to  restrain  their  followers. 
TIic  former  is,  we  consider,  the  purest  patriot  in 
our  British  history. 


Here  and  There  in  Portugal,    By  Hugh  Owen. 

Loudon  :  Bell  &  Daldy.  1  vol.,  216  pp. 
Portugal  is  near  us — our  ancient  ally,  too,  whom 
we  have  almost  bargained  to  defend,  and  over  whom 
we  exercise  a  sort  of  friendly  and  really  useful  pro- 
tectorate ;  and  yet  we  know  little  of  its  people  and 
their  inner  life.  That  Lisbon  is  beautiful  ex- 
ternally, and  dirty  internally,  we  know,  of  course ; 
that  the  land  produces  a  certain  quantity  of  port- 
wine,  which  we  greatly  enlarge  before  using  it,  is 
also  known ;  but  the  social  life  is  not  one  of  the 
subjects  of  which  we  have  an  intimate  acquaintance. 
Portugal  is  not  a  common  tour,  and  the  Tagus  is 
not  %o  fashionable  as  the  Rhine.  Mr.  Owen  has, 
therefore,  a  comparatively  fresh  field — not  that  we 
have  not  a  few  books  on  Portugal,  about  half  as 
many  as  relate  to  Syria,  and  one- third  of  the  num- 
ber devoted  to  Egypt,  and  perhaps  as  many  as  refer 
to  Madagascar.  Mr.  Owen  is  a  close  observer, 
and  a  clear  and  smart  narrator.  As  he  seems  not 
to  have  wearied  by  the  way,  the  readers  will  not 
weary  with  his  book.  He  found  the  people 
slovenly,  as  usual,  even  upon  steamers. 

THE  DOCXTARD. 

One  feature  in  the  dockyard  is  singular  in  snch  a  locality. 
£very  blank  space  and  corner  is  planted  with  flowers, — 
orasanla,  cacias,  tropeolum,  nerinm  oleander,  geraninm, 
verbena,  helotropinm  pennvianum,  meaembryanthemum,  and 
.lednm  in  endless  variety,  with  many  elegant  climbing  plants, 
occupy  spots  that  would  induce  the  idea  of  space  too  large, 
or  work  too  little.  The  thickly^lustered  rocic- oysters  on 
some  of  the  slips  seem  to  point  to  the  reasonableness  of  the 
latter  suggestion.  An  old  East  Indiaroan,  afterwards  the 
•hip-of-war  Don  Pedro,  lay  half  in  half  out  of  a  small  tidal 
dock,  positively  perishing  from  uncared-for  exposure  to 
'changes  of  temperature  and  climate,  with  lack  of  paint  or 
repairs.  A  largo  numbier  of  unmounted  guns  of  various 
calibre,  piled  up  in  the  Armazem  for  display  only,  reminded 
■Me  of  the  rows  of  decayed  teeth  in  a  dentists*  window — they 
wffiB  just  as  serviceable. 

Whatever  nuqr  hare  been  the  naval  mperioritj  of  Fdrtngal 


in  ancient  times,  there  is  now  little  to  reeonmeud  itsslf  to 
the  pri^ndices  of  an  Englishman,  either  in  their  oatiDail 
naval  establishment  or  sailors.  The  steamers  plying  sbif 
the  coa^t  are  all  built  and  fitted  in  England,  but  affording,  in 
their  present  condition,  a  sad  ooninut  to  what  thtty  nasi 
have  been  when  consigned  to  Portuguese  keeping.  The 
Cisn^,  a  Lisbon  and  Oporto  passenger-boat,  built  at  liver- 
pool,  was  originally  fitted  up  with  great  taste,  the  Swan  beiog 
piotorially  represented  on  the  cabin  windows,  and  ia  vtriou 
parts  of  the  vessel.  The  deck  fittings,  of  mahogany,  ones 
French-polished,  after  a  single  season's  exposure  to  a  broiling 
sun,  boiling  sea,  and  wast  of  elbowgrease,  were  anythiog 
rather  than  Inviting  to  the  touch. 

On  the  first  evening  of  my  voyage,  I  wat  driven  from  tke 
quarter-deck  by  showers  of  soot,  and  going  forward  for  reM 
from  the  annoyance,  I  encountered  an  atmosphere  that  would 
have  nauseated  a  scavenger.  Flth  of  every  kind  strewed  the 
deck,  and  not  the  least  perceptible  to  the  senses,  wss  thi 
refuse  of  the  fish,  both  salt  and  fresh,  ttat  had  formed  a  psrt 
of  the  day's  dinner  on  board — the  odour  of  garlie  was  per- 
fume by  comparison.  Though  a  capital  sailor,  it  was  too 
much  for  my  nerves,  and  for  the  first  time  in  mv  life  I  be- 
came a  prey  to  tiie  dire  malady  that  meets  so  little  pitj— 
sea-sickness.  Though  not  on  deck  at  an  early  hour  wA 
morning,  I  was  disgusted  to  find  the  soot  of  yesterdi^ 
fastened  by  the  dew  of  night,  stiU  asserting  a  filthy  pre- 
eminence  on  every  part  of  the  vessel — not  a  seat  or  ndl  hii 
received  the  slightest  attempt  at  cleanliness.  Very  gently, 
and  with  some  caution,  I  ventured  to  ask  the  captain  if  be 
did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  dean  away  such  a  nvnnee. 
With  a  look  that  marked  his  ntter  surprise,  he  asked, I7  way 
of  excuse,  "  How  is  it  possible  to  keep  a  vessel  clean  daring 
a  voyage  P"  I  collapsed, — my  former  experience  had  Isngbt 
me  to  think  sailors  rarely  admitted  that  a  vessel  codi  be 
kept  clean  at  any  other  period ;  my  aoiled  habiliments  con- 
vinced me,  ere  I  landed,  that  such  care  was  not  n^iveiisL 

Although  vessels  requiring  propelling  raachineiy  are  of 
necessity  procured  from  Englandi,  all  sailing  craft  are  boilt  ia 
the  country.  Some  of  these,  of  great  beauty  and  speed, 
resembling  the  American  dippers,  are  adapted  to  a  peenbir 
purpose — the  slave  trade.  Fir-built  and  very  slight,  more 
for  speed  than  safety,  they  leave  the  country  complete  with 
every  convenience  for  the  voyage,  save  alave-deok,  cooking- 
kettles,  and  manacles — the  only  l^cal  oondemning  evidencei. 
These  are,  however,  procured  and  fitted  at  some  port  when 
the  authorities  cannot  see  through  gold  apectades,  and  as  the 
profits  of  a  single  successful  run  in  thia  frightful  trade  an 
more  than  equival  nt  to  the  loss  of  aeveral  of  these  light 
craft,  they  never  retnru  to  the  port  from  which  they  ha3, 
bat  are  either  broken  up  or  burned.  Two  of  these  vesi^ 
were  on  the  stocks,  beside  the  Douro,  while  I  was  there,  sad 
the  beautiful  lines  of  their  oonstmotion  often  excited  n| 
admiration. 

Now,  to  a  Portuguese,  the  ohips,  and  tar*  ^ 
noisome  smells  of  our  docks  may  seem  dirtj,  too, 
when  contrasted  with  the  flowers  and  roses  that 
grew  up  almost  amongst  his  home  carpentei^s 
hands,  around  the  adse  and  asc.  Yet  we  dooH  see 
how  they  should  grow  there  with  a  northern  ex- 
posure, if  we  must  adopt  the  following  advioe 
when  we  take  lodgings  in  Oporto  : — 

THE  CUMATK  OH  PO&TUOAX^ 

In  dioosiiig  a  pUce  of  resideuce,  some  care  most  be 
observed,  as  a  house  having  the  pHncipal  rooms  with  a  nortk 
aspect  is  perfect  misery ;  for,  lUthoagh  daring  the  viai* 
months  the  son  shines  more  brightly,  and  is  quite  as  vars 
as  June  in  England,  it  is  only  those  who  are  exposed  to  iti 
direct  influeuce  who  fed  its  effects ;  ia  the  shade  the  air  il 
internally  cold.  This  sudden  transition  from  heat  to  cold  li 
exceedingly  perilous  to  strangers,  who,  not  understaodiog  t^ 
reason  why  the  Portuguese,  during  weather  appareatfy  bngiP 
to  a  stranger,  wear  inch  heavy  ^thiag,  take  no  maSiis^ 
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matiout  lod  infer  tererely.  Ifc  waa  my  own  case  on  my 
irrival  ia  the  coontry,  and  I  witnened  Bereral  instanoea  of 
penooi  who  were  aimilarly  punished  by  severe  colds.  The 
diffennee  in  temperature  between  snn  and  shade,  is  even 
Bore  KTere  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring  than  dnhng  the 
winter ;  sod,  at  that  period  of  the  year,  it  requires  a  great- 
coat or  a  cotton  jacket,  according  to  the  side  of  the  street 
joa  choose — the  snnny  or  the  shaded.  The  spring  costume 
of  yonng  gentlemen  who  aspired  to  the  reputation  of  being 
rafierfui^  was,  when  I  was  in  the  country,  a  great  coat,  with 
a  handkerchief  over  the  month,  lieary  enough  for  a  Russian  win- 
ter. It  is  rea%  necessary,  on  leaving  home  during  this 
lesson,  to  eoDsider  if  yonr  return  will  be  before  sunset,  par- 
ticalarly  if  yoor  excursion  is  by  water,  as  the  air  becomes 
dsngeroosly  coU  to  soon  as  the  snn*s  influence  is  withdrawn. 
It  is  Bot  a  oonntry  for  invalids.  The  imngination  of  the 
naoafacturers  most  have  been  exci:ed  and  their  ingennity 
sererely  taxed  to  have  produced  some  of  the  patterns  worn  as 
troosers— self  coloured  to  the  knee,  and  shepherd's  plaid 
Iwoeath — a  running  pattern  of  leaves,  like  an  old  chints,  with 
liMardi  disporting,  will  perhaps  be  description  snfficient  to 
give  lone  idea  of  their  extreme  absurdity  and  originality. 

These  same  colds,  however,  help  Bradford  and 
Ja  ds,  creatiog  as  tbej  do  a  demand  for  woollens, 
whkb  would  not  exist  if  there  were  not  a  north 
side  of  the  world.  Mr.  Owen  gives  many  practical 
iuots  to  the  Portuguese,  and  the  following  are 
worth  their  space  to  any  of  our  readers  who  grow 
Tines ;  although  none  of  them  in  this  country  have 
the  deep  interest  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  success 
o(  the  operation : — 

CXJLTTIllE  OP  THE  VIIIB. 

The  manner  of  pmoing  the  wine-prodndng  vines  in 
Portogai,  will  not  bear  the  test  of  argument  as  to  its  propriety. 
Siflce  It  is  customary  to  prune  only  once,  and  that,  too,  very 
Kverely,  iu  the  winter  when  the  sap  is  down,  it  is  quite 
erideot  that  the  few  buds  of  the  short  and  single  vital  left 
to  bear  the  crop  of  the  coming  season,  will  have  to  be  the 
ootleU  of  the  whole  sap  which  had  been  produced  in  a  far 
greater  extent  of  growth  of  the  past  year,  and  cut  away  in 
the  winter  pruning.  The  pUin  pursued  in  EnRbind  in  the 
eiltivation  of  the  vine,  either  naturally  or  by  artificial  heat, 
is  to  pmae  aw^,  at  soon  na  the  Imit  is  set,  the  redundant 
growth  of  the  season :  and  this  summer  pmning  is  by  some 
horticaltnristf  repeiUed  from  time  to  time,  ere  the  leaves  fall. 
By  this  constant  attention,  such  wood  only  is  ripened  aa  will 
be  Bsefnl  for  another  season  ;  and  the  sap  which  descends  for 
the  period  of  rest,  ia  better  suited  in  quantity  to  the  growth 
it  will  have  tj  aostam  the  ensuing  season,  than  if  this  pre- 
eaotioa  waa  ncfeleeted. 

Uanatnrally  forcing  a  pUnt  to  dispose  of  an  undue  quantity 
of  leereted  nutriment,  may  not  be  productive  of  evil  conse- 
qiesees  duricg  favourable  seasons,  but  it  must,  I  think,  be 
Builest,that  in  case  the  first  developement  of  growth  should 
be  eat  off  by  late  frosts,  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occur- 
naee,  and  then,  en  the  new  buds  are  developed,  a  long  and 
*verely  wet  period  should  set  in,  the  stale  of  tlie  sap  of  the 
vioes  would  follow  the  analogy  of  the  fluids  of  the  human 
eireahuion,  when  suddenly  impeded,  and  become  congested  in 
t^e  capillary  veasels ;  which  microscopic  investigation  shows 
to  be  actually  the  case  in  a  diseased  vine.  On  examining  a 
"ctioo  of  the  main  stem  of  a  pUot  affected  by  this  malady, 
^  vill  be  observed  that  the  first  symptom  is  a  dark  ring, 
■•fking  the  interior  surface  of  one  of  the  capillary  vessels, 
*biek,  iu  a  more  advanced  state  of  disease,  will  become 
^iiely  filled  np.  These  dark  spots,  indicating  first  an 
|ii1>eded,  and  at  Uat  a  totally  obstructed  ve  sel,  gradu  .lly 
iicreoe  ia  number,  until  they  exhibit  large  dark  pa'tclies  of 
pwccily  dead  wood,  generally  affecting  one  sice  only  of  the 
*niQu ;  and  the  branches  arising  out  of  those  portions  die 
>*>|.  Tracing  these  dark  portions  downward,  they  will  be 
^Btad  to  lead  to  roots  which  are  diesaaed,  and,  for  the  most 


part,  rotten  to  the  points.  The  grapes  produced  by  a  vine 
in  this  state,  are  attacked,  ere  they  ripen,  by  a  ftingna 
(oiditim),  bearing  the  appearance,  to  the  unassisted  eye,  of  a 
slight  monldincHS,  but  which  the  microscope  shows  to  consist 
of  ovate  cells,  joined  end  to  end  by  a  minute  filament.  This 
minute  plant  covers  the  surface  of  the  grape  with  a  net- 
work of  its  chain-like  threadw,  and  it  being  impossible  to 
doanse  the  fruit  of  the  incrustation,  the  introduction  of  it 
into  the  vats  is  seriously  detrimental  to  the  regular  process 
of  fermentation,  upon  which  the  future  character  of  the  wine 
so  much  depends. 

Occasionally  the  author  becomes  historical  and 
gives  us  reminiscences  worthy  of  preservation — 
none  more  so  however  than  the  gallantry  of  the 
small  band  who  defended  a  post  against  Mortier 
and  the  French  army. 

THE  SIIOE   Of  CJIMPO  MATO&. 

The  division  marched  to  raise  the  siege,  but  the  right 
column  having  lost  their  way  in  a  night  march,  a  delay  of  a 
day  took  place,  and  when  our  cavalry  skirmishers  crowned 
the  height  overlooking  Campo  Mayor,  the  French  were  seen 
mounting  the  breach  with  shouts  of  triumph,  for  the  town 
had  capitulated. 

The  captain,  at  the  same  time,  met  the  governor,  Major 
Talnya,  mounted  on  an  ass,  with  his  humble  baggage  on 
another ;  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  head-quarters  of  Marshal 
Beieaford  to  relate  bis  misfortune,  which  he  bewailed  with 
bitter  tears  his  gallant  and  spirited  defence  in  no  way 
demanded. 

The  enemy  having  effected  a  most  practicable  breach,  had 
summoned  the  town,  and  threatened  an  immediate  assault. 
Having  no  means  of  resistance,  the  governor  demanded  a 
truce  for  twenty-four  hours—if  not  relieved  within  that 
time  to  surrender — the  regular  troops  to  march  out  at  the 
breach  ;  and  having  been  received  with  military  honours,  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  remain  prisoners  of  war — the 
officere*  to  retain  their  swords  and  private  baggage — all 
others,  aa  armed  peasantry,  haviug  deposited  their  arms,  to 
retire  to  their  homes. 

Twenty.four  hours  having  passed  without  the  expected 
relief.  Major  Talaya  marched  out  at  the  breach  at  the  head 
of  his  garrison,  consisting  of  the  foton  aefjuUmi,OHe  corporal^ 
and  tixieen  men.  They  formed  in  silence  on  tLe  glacis,  and 
the  French  general  became  impatient,  and  sent  a  very  angry 
message  to  the  governor,  ordering  him  to  march  out  of  hia 
garrison  without  further  deUy :— "Tell  your  general  that  J 
have  fulfilled  my  part  of  the  capitulation — here  is  my 
garrison — let  him  perform  kU  by  giving  us  the  military 
honours.'*  In  astonishment  the  general  approached,  and 
received  a  return,  which  fully  explained  the  incredible  fact, 
that  such  a  defence  had  been  made  with  such  a  handful  of 
men  :  for  the  sergeant-major  lay  wounded,  one  sergeant  and 
one  soldier  had  been  killed,  and  seventy-two  militiamen  were 
armed  peasants  only.  The  gallant  major  and  his  little  band 
were  receivtd  with  shouts  of  applause  from  the  whole  line, 
for  the  defence  had  been  such,  that  the  garrison  had  been 
calculated  at  upwards  of  one  thousand  men.  The  French 
general,  Mortier,  frankly  and  generously  retused  to  treat  with 
rigour  so  brave  a  man— he  could  not  consider  him  even  as  a 
prisoner,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  retire  to  his  home. 

So  well  had  the  governor  kept  the  secret  of  his  corres- 
pondence with  the  marshal,  that  the  French  were  surprised 
by  the  allied  troops,  at  the  moment  they  were  mounting  the 
breach — they  had  only  time  to  form  hastily  and  take  up  a 
position  on  the  road  to  BaJajo^,  and  not  om  French  toldier 
ever  entered  the  town  of  Campo  Mayor. 

The  spirited  and  gallant  defence  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  officers  of  the  allied  army,  and  some  of  the  English 
artillery,  having  examined  the  practicable  breach  of  thirty 
feet  wide,  as  well  as  the  signs  of  the  late  obstinate  defence, 
were  loud  iu  their  expression  of  richly-deserved  praise,  more 
particulary,  when  one  of  them,  with  a  practical  eye,  pointed 
out  two  broad  trenches,  behind  the  French  batteries,  so 
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filled  with  dead  that  the  bodies  were  barely  covered  with 
earth.  M^jor  Talaya  was  made  a  lienteaaot-colonel,  and 
received  a  decoratioa;  but,  save  in  the  orders  of  Marshal 
Beresford,  this  gallant  soldier  was  never  heard  of,  nor  until 
the  present  moment  has  his  brave  defence  of  Campo  Mayor 
ever  found  a  chronicle. 

We  qaote  another  short  extract; : — 

PADDT  IN  THB  rZVIlfSULA.. 

Taking  a  boat,  one  rooming,  at  the  Caet  de  SordU, 
to  go  on  board  a  vessel  lying  in  the  Tagns,  I  gave 
the  sturdy  boatman  a  silver  piece  of  twelve  vintems — 
just  double  his  fare.  He  assjiiled  me  with  a  perfect  storm  of 
rude  invective,  and  held  out  his  hand  for  a  larger  fee ;  an 
action  that  would  have  made  his  meaning  dear,  had  I  under- 
stood even  less  of  his  language,  of  which  one  opprobrions 
epithet,  more  than  once  applied,  was  sufficiently  intelligible. 
Finding  me  deaf  to  Portuguese,  and  unable  to  reply,  he 
changed  his  language  to  unmistakable  Milesian,  and  voci- 
ferated,— **  Bad  luck  to  ye  for  a  poverthy-sthruck  beggar : 
p*raps  it's  all  ye*ve  got."  I  answered  him  in  his  own  rich 
brogue,  and  be  bolted,  laughing  at  having  been  caught  off 
his  guard. 

These  extracts  will  give  the  reader  an  idea 
whether  he  would  wish  to  see  more  of  Mr.  Owen's 
book  or  not.  We  may  add  that  it  has  some  neat 
illustrations.  And  if  he  is  still  doubtful  we  advise 
that  the  book  have  the  advantage  of  the  doubt,  and 
nobody  will  regret  the  advice. 
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IVektt  years  have  passed  away  siace  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Gliariist  agitation.  The  excite- 
ment consequent  on  the  success  of  the  Reform  Bill 
had  scarcely  ceased,  when  the  operation  of  the 
bill  itself  was  found  to  be  defective.  The  old  Tory 
partj,  under  the  title  of  Conservatives,  were  ao: 
quinng  organisation  and.strength ;  while  the  Whigs 
were,  by  many  "ungrateful"  Reformers,  described 
as  little  better  than  the  Tories.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  Charter  was  introduced  to  the  people 
as  the  uUima  TAuie  of  political  progress.  The 
National  Convention  was  formed,  and  deliberated 
with  Parliamentary  importance  and  publicity.  The 
moTement  promised  to  be  successful.  An  immense 
Domber  of  the  population  enrolled  themselves  as  its 
supporters,  and  paid  tp  be  enrolled.  In  all  the 
lai^r  class  of  towns  the  Chartists  formed  a  ma- 
jority of  the  population.  In  many  small  towns 
and  villages  their  preponderance  was  still  more  re- 
markable. In  several  districts  the  female  opera- 
tives entered  upon  the  agitation  with  feminine  zeal. 
At  no  period  in  our  tiistory  have  the  working 
classes  combined  more  generally  for  any  object  than 
!(^  the  Cbarter,  in  1839,  and  some  subsequent 
years.  They  were  supported  by  a  numerous  sec- 
tion of  the  middle  classes — although  undoubtedly 
a  minority.  Still,  the  movement  acquired  great 
importance  when  the  unfortunate  quarrel  arose  in 
ihe  convention  respecting  the  use  of  physical  force. 
The  practical  and  real  differences  between  the 
tvo  parties  were  slight  in  reality,  but  they  were 
large  in  words.  The  truth  probably  lay  between 
the  two,  yet  the  moral  force  party  had  propriety 
and  wisdom  on  their  side.  A  period  may  arrive  in 
'national  struggles  when  physical  force  may  be  em- 
ployed ;  but  that  period  is  never  likely  to  occur  in 
this  eountry,  or  in  any  land  where  the  freedom  of 
the  press  and  liberty  of  speech  are  established  and 
teeognised.  So  long  as  these  rights  are  preserved, 
the  theofj  of  physical  force  may  be  discussed,  but 
its  practice  can  never  be  innocently  applied  to  the 
reformation  of  society.  Discussion  on  the  subject 
memUes  needless  play  with  edge  tools.     The 


theoiy  is  not  a  toy  for  daily  amusement.  Physical 
force  infers  civil  war,  with  its  daily  bloodshed  and 
countless  miseries  falling  most  heavily  upon  the 
weak.  The  reason  for  its  employment  cai^hot  exist 
in  our  islands  until  it  be  preceded  by  unconstitu- 
tional.  transactions.  The  fervid  imagihaiions  of 
Young  Ireland  led  those  who  bore  them  to  describe 
the  green  isle  as  a  second  Poland.  Their  com- 
pfi  ints  and  their  existence  demonstrated  the  injus- 
tice of  the  former.  They  talked  and  wrote,  they 
printed  and  published;  yet  they  lived  still  in  a  pros« 
perous  and  thriving  state,  very  unlike  that  of  Polish 
patriots  at  Warsaw. 

The  split  in  the  National  Convention,  between 
the  friends  of  moral  force  and  the  supporters  of 
the  physical  force  theory,  was  therefore  chargeable 
upon  the  latter,  who  evinced  little  knowledge  of 
their  countrymen.  It  was,  however,  but  the  feather 
on  still  water — it  told  the  direction  of  the  current. 
One  party  decided  upon  throwing  off  another. 
Personal  vanity  was  more  concerned  than  the  ab- 
stract love  of  fighting  out  the  quarrel.  Even  at 
that  remote  date  Eeargus  O'Conner  had  determined 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  movement  which  could  only 
be  successful  by  the  co-operation  of  many  in- 
dividuals. This  ambition  could  not  be  gratified 
until  the  convention  was  purged  of  its  leading 
members.  It  was  so  purged.  Mr.  Attwood  and 
his  friends  retired,  and  as  the  convention  lost  them 
it  also  lost  its  support  among  the  middle  classes, 
and  gradually  among  the  more  intelligent  operatives. 
Neither  of  these  parties  probably  changed  their 
opinions  on  the  abstract  merits  of  the  Charter;  but 
they  felt  that  the  price  might  run  above  its  value. 
Mr.  Stephens,  a  leading  orator  of  the  time,  described 
the  Charter  as  a  knife  and  fork  question.  So  it 
became  to  timid  persons  of  all  classes,  who  dreaded 
that  agitation  in  the  manner  proposed  would  render 
their  knives  and  forks  absolutely  unnecessary.  Stilly 
the  party  continued  to  be  very  powerful,  but  their 
movements  were  not  calculated  to  conciliate  their 
enemies,  or  to  convince  their  friends  that  thei 
objects  should  be  preferred  to  all  other  public 
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changes.  The  opmion  is  stDl  equally  powerful  in 
the  conntry,  but  it  wants  expression. 

The  pursuit  of  practical  reforms  has  apparently 
taken  the  place  of  organic  changes.  Although 
Lord  John  Russell  has  abandoned  "  finality,"  and 
conceded  the  propriety  of  a  single  generation 
making  two  steps,  which  he  dignifies  by  the  title  of 
revolutions,  yet  his  party  are  contented  with  their 
present  attainments,  and  do  not  bestow  a  warm 
support  upon  their  old  leaders'  Reform  Bill.  Or- 
ganic change  has  been  carved,  disjointed,  and  divided 
among  half-a-dozen  persons,  until  each  one  has  a 
leg  or  a  wing  for  his  own  purpose.  Mi?  Berkeley 
takes  the  ballot  for  his  share  of  the  fragments. 
Mr.  King  possesses  the  extension  of  the  ten-pound 
franchise  by  occupancy  to  counties.  Major  Reid 
gives  a  permanent  character  to  the  Income-tax  by 
making  receipts  for  its  payment  qualifications  to  vote 
— a  scheme  that  was  proposed  in  "Tait's  Magazine" 
seven  years  since,  when  we  were  told  that  this  tax 
was  only  an  accident  that  would  scarcely  survive 
that  decennial  period.  Rates,  registries,  and  taxes, 
80  far  as  they  interfere  with  the  franchise,  are  left 
to  minor  persons.  Equal  representation  is  rarely 
mentioned.  Payment  to  representatives  would 
be  necessarily  scouted  from  an  assembly  of  gentle- 
men, of  whom  a  large  number  are  by  some  means 
paid  well  for  their  worL 

The  organisations  of  the  present  day  are  non- 
political  in  the  party  meaning.  The  most  imposing 
confederation  seeks  administrative  reform.  Its 
centre  is  in  London ;  and  it  resembles  certain  am- 
phibious animals  in  being  a  body  almost  destitute 
of  branches,  or  limbs.  In  its  last  report  some 
credit  is  claimed  for  not  being  noisy,  as  if  any 
great  reforms  were  ever  carried  "in  solemn  silence." 
It  proposes  the  revolution  of  patronage,  and  urges 
the  selection  of  public  servants  on  merit  alone. 
The  theory  is  pleasant,  but  its  application,  like 
that  of  other  theories,  for  paying  off  the  national 
debt,  and  so  on,  is  difficult.  The  association 
proposes  to  drill  candidates  for  the  civil  service  in 
a  sort  of  catechism ;  as  young  persons  are  instructed 
in  schools.  That  scheme,  like  others,  will  fail.  The 
most  forward  youths  will  have  the  best  chance; 
but  they  never  make  the  best  men.  Then  the  ex- 
aminations should  have  some  reference  to  the 
future  employment  of  the  persons  examined.  Even 
that  course  will  not  ensure  "  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.'*  Questions  have  been  asked  at  ex- 
aminations of  a  description  which  had  no  possible 
reference  to  anything  whatever  in  which  the  candi- 
dates could  possibly  at  any  future  time  be  engaged. 
Many  of  these  queries  are  of  a  puerile  character, 
fit  only  to  puzzle  the  readers  of  arithmetical  columns 
}n  cheap  serials.  The  more  systematic  examinations 
for  the  Indian  service  will  only  glut  the  oriental 
market  with  "  handless"  book- worms.  The  latter 
appellation  is  perhaps  too  creditable  for  the  kind  of 
peiTsons  likely  to  be  successful  in  this  Grecian 
tilling.  A  careful  reading  of  a  few  old  authors 
will  answer  the  end  in  view.  Of  what  consequence 
iu  Hindostan  will  the  capacity  to  read  Greek  epi- 


grams prove  to  the  bewildered  owlet  who,  haiing 
escaped   from    his  ivied  cloisters,  finds  himself 
breasted  with  the  world  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  he  does  not   understand?     ExaminatioDs 
turning  upon  the  cobwebbed  comers  of  antiquity 
are  of  no  earthly  value  for  the  general  business  k 
to-day.     An  acquaintance  with  general  history  is 
essential,  and  an  intimacy  with  natural  history  is 
advisable  in  aspirants  for  eastern  appointments. 
The  power  of  acquiring  languages  with  accuracy 
and  facility  is  indispensable.   The  peculiar  history  of 
the   country  where   they  propose   to   serve  (he 
public,  and  especially  of  the  empire  in  which  tbey 
seek  employment,  would  appear  to  be  importaut 
elements  in  a  proper  examination  of  candidates 
for  the  eastern  civil  service.     Undoubtedly  some 
familiarity  with  the  languages  of  the  leading  modem 
nations  might  be  expected ;  but  the  minute  intri- 
cacies of  classical  scholarship  will  not  faciUtate  the 
work  of  a  tax  collector  in  the  Deccan,  or  out  of 
that  territory.      Mathematical  proficiency  is  coo- 
sidered  essential  by  that  class  of  English  gentlemea 
who   have  a  faint  recollection  of   their  juvenile 
attainments;  yet  its  necessity  depends  upon  the 
path  to  be  pursued  by  the  student.    An  idea  pt^ 
vails  in  favour  of  mathematical  studies,  carried  to 
a  mysterious  length — into  the  clouds,  above  and 
beyond  them ;   because,  according  to  their  legion 
of  apologists,  they  sharpen  the  intellectual  faoul&es. 
Poeta  natcitwr  non  JU  ;  and  it  is  pretty  nearly  the 
same  thing  with  the  logician  or  the  mathematician. 

If,  however,  we  object  to  the  kind  of  examina- 
tions now  pursued  in   those  departments  vhere 
some  investigations  of  this  description  havebeea 
instituted,  how  are  we  to  get  at  merit  amoiig  the 
mob  of  applicants  for  work  P    The  answer  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  merit  wanted.     Some  men  woold 
become  capital  bookeepers  who  would  make  but  in- 
different soldiers.     A  registry  of  schools — and  in 
schools  a  registry  of  achievements,  not  only  in  one 
but  in  all  departments,  might  help  to  supply  the 
want.     The  inspectors  and  teachers  of  schools  oouU 
form  a  very  accurate  idea   of    the   capacity  aad 
character  of  pupils ;  and  their  selection  of  youths 
who  might  be  considered  eligible  for  public  employ- 
ments, if  made  publicly,  would  not  be  often  unjust 
All  or  half  of  the  eligible  would  not  accept  the 
opening.     The  parents  of  many  of  them  might  be 
able  to  make  better  openings   for  their  ohildrea. 
A  carefully  kept  log-book  in  educational  instituttons 
would  be  useful  as  a  book  of  reference,  without 
any  selection  by  the  officials.     But  examinatioos 
made  publicly  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  that 
are  useful  in  different  departments  must  be  adopted 
ultimately,  if  any  claim  be  made  on  the  score    i 
merit.     We  object  only  to  puerile  and  trifling,  JJ 
antiquated  questions,  more  curious  than  edifying 
being  made  the  basis  of  this  secular  oateohning. 

The  subject  brings  us  naturallj  back  again 
the  franchise.     One  of  the  leading  objectioBS  mad< 
to  its  expansion  was  founded  upon  the  ignorance 
of  the  popuhttion.    It  was  said  that  the  people 
were  ignorant  of  political  economy;    and  tlu6 
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leaders  afforded  some  evidence  of  the  Teracity  of 
the  statement  The  proposal  to  stop  labour,  and 
take  a  month's  holiday,  was  a  project  of  starvation. 
It  evinced  very  little  knowledge  of  the  condition 
and  necessities  of  the  working  classes.  It  presup- 
posed that  labour  was  generally  in  advance  of 
capital,  and  had  acquired  the  means  of  living  for 
a  month  in  idleness.  The  industrial  classes  could 
subsist  upon  their  savings  for  a  much  longer  period, 
if  they  were  equally  divided ;  but  one-half  of  them 
depend  upon  one  week's  wages  for  next  week's 
food ;  while,  if  they  clubbed  their  means  to  make 
a  holiday  of  one  or  two  months,  they  would  only 
exhaust  their  resources,  and  render  their  chiss 
more  dependent  upon  the  money  power. 

The  proposal  of  a  gigantic  holiday  was  accom- 
panied, almost  necessarily,  by  another,  which  might 
have  been  adopted  alone.  The  Chartists  were 
advised  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  articles  paying 
customs  or  excise  duty.  The  two  classes  of  articles 
stand  upon  a  different  basis  in  political  economy. 
The  goods  that  pass  through  our  custom-houses  do 
not  interfere  with  the  home-production  pf  the 
necessaries  of  life.  A  resolution  against  their 
consumption  would  reduce  the  revenue,  and  there- 
with reduce  wages  and  work  in  all  the  manufac- 
turing districts.  They  are  bought  in  exchange  for 
our  goods,  and  not  for  our  gold ;  and  if  we  decline 
to  purehase  them  we  must  also  decline  to  work  for 
tropical  eountries. 

Exdseable  articles  are  generally  in  a  different  po- 
sition. The  family  who  substitute  coffee  or  tea 
for  their  beer,  practically  cheapen  their  loaf.  If, 
therefore,  any  great  number  of  persons  had  adopted 
this  self-denybg  resolution,  they  might  have  injured 
the  revenue  in  one  department,  and  they  would 
have  afforded  compensation  in  others.  They  might 
have  cheapened  com,  and  slightly  thereby  have 
reduced  the  buying  power  of  its  producers,  without 
in^tiog  any  injury  upon  the  home  demand  for 
ittnufactures,  because  one  dass  would  have  gained 
•D  that  another  lost.  They  might  also  have  shown 
file  capability  of  the  country  to  supply  bread  for  its 
own  population ;  but  that  could  not  have  affected 
■  file  sttle  of  goods ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
•olonics  and  the  States,  the  com  producing  countries 
fc  not  buy  our  manufactures  in  any  quantity  of 
hportanoe  to  the  general  interests,  and  what  they 
«e  of  them  would  be  consumed  without  reference 
^  k  oar  purchases  of  that  one  article.  Temporary 
|'<?fc  total  abstinence  from  exciseable  liquors  would 
*<  therefore  have  affected  the  condition  of  the 
e  materially ;  while  it  would  have  raised  the 
stances  of  the  population.  It  could  have 
followed  with  no  other  result  than  is  effected 
the  temperance  societies,  so  far  as  they  go ;  and 
Bentland  they  have,  in  recent  years,  by  intelUgeut 
wdl  directed  efforts,  achieved  much  progress. 
Te  admit  farther,  that,  at  the  period  of  which 
fnite,  the  leaders  of  this  movement  seemed  to 
the  antagonism  of  classes.  They  did  not 
between  the  abuse  and  the  use  of  capital, 
thef  appeared,  in  some  instances  at  least,  to 


foster  a  spirit  of  envy  towards  the  middle  classes. 
We  refer  now  to  the  physical  force  party,  after  the 
separation  from  their  more  amiable  compaoions. 
No  course  could  have  more  certainly  damajjed 
their  own  cause.  The  middle  class  is  an  indefi- 
nite term.  It  comprehends  the  working  man  with 
an  apprentice,  or  with  two,  in  a  country  village, 
and  the  employer  who  pays  many  hundreds  of  work- 
men. It  comprehended  for  this  purpose  nearly  all 
those  who  either  had  or  might  have  a  place  on  the 
elector's  registry ;  but  they  are  the  men  through 
whom  di|^tly  any  organic  change  must  be  effected; 
and  anger  is  not  instmmental  often  in  producing 
oonversion  or  conviction. 

The  existence  of  a  vast  number  of  persons  who 
cannot  read  or  write,  and  a  considerable  number 
more  who  can,  but  do  not,  read  must  be  admitted. 
It  is  a  fact.  Education  has  been  grievously  neg- 
lected, but  by  whom  P  Not  by  those  who  could 
not,  but  by  those  who  did  not,  legislate.  The 
recent  revelations,  respecting  the  perversion  of  old 
educational  endowments,  show  that  at  one  time 
many  rich  persons  were  anxious  to  secure  general 
education  for  ever  in  their  different  parishes ;  and 
gradually  rogues  of  the  educated  class  lived  upon 
the  benevolence  of  the  dead,  by  robbing  the  means 
of  expanding  the  intellect  of  the  living.  Few 
crimes  have  been  more  clearly  proved  than  that ; 
but  between  proscriptions,  vested  rights,  and  law's 
delays,  very  few  offences  have  been  more  slowly 
corrected,  and  none  more  lightly  punished.  The 
educational  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  in  England  and  Ireland  are  very 
large,  but  while  Church  dignitaries,  who  call  them- 
selves the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  and  believe 
that  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  the  vocation, 
have  expired  with  a  last  will  and  testament,  not  in 
accordance  quite  with  the  New  Testament,  in  their 
drawers,  covering  a  fifth  or  a  fourth  of  a  million, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  these  means  are  employed  with 
prudence.  We  blame  not  the  dead — the  victims  of 
a  bad  system,  who  from  a  low  state  of  education,  have 
preferred  to  enrich  a  family  rather  than  iustmct  a 
multitude ;  but  we  say  that  for  this  evil  the  un- 
enfranchised are  not  responsible. 

The  same  extravagant  system  extends  over  all 
our  national  transactions.  The  Earl  of  Dalhousie 
has  closed  his  Indian  consulship  with  the  annexa- 
tion of  Oude.  Different  opinions  will  be  expressed 
regarding  the  measure  at  home ;  but  its  practical 
results  will,  we  believe,  be  finally  conducive  to  the 
benefit  of  the  "  Oudists."  All  the  new  provinces 
of  India  have  been  material  gainers  by  annexation. 
Oude  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  confusion  that  cer- 
tainly could  not  exist  in  the  centre  of  our  own 
dominions  without  creating  the  most  lamentable 
dangers.  Moreover,  the  annexation  proceeds  upon 
a  treaty  of  fifty  years  standing.  The  King  of  Oude 
reigned  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  the  Indian  em- 
pire, involving  duties  which  he  neglected  systema- 
tically. We,  therefore,  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  iu  this 
case ;  but  the  council  at  Calcutta,  or  at  home,  or 
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the  Board  of  Control,  or  whoever  regulates  Indian 
affairs,  have  allowed  a  pension  of  £150,000  per 
annum  to  the  ex-Monarch.  The  population  of 
Oude  is  four  to  &ve  millions,  and  the  revenue 
probably  will  not  exceed  one  million ;  yet  of  the 
latter  15  per  cent,  is  paid  to  a  single  family  for 
doing  nothing.  A  premium  is  offered  virtually  for 
intrigue  or  civil  war.  In  a  land  where  current 
wages  do  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  our  English  rate, 
a  deposed  king  is  paid  one-half,  or  nearly,  of  the 
money  allowed  for  the  expenditure  of  the  Queen  of 
Britain.  If  matters  were  to  proceed  ii^he  same 
train  for  two  or  three  centuries,  iu  2156  the 
Oudists  would  be  an  ignorant,  uneducated  class, 
incapable  of  exercising  the  franchise.  It  would  be 
different  then  irnow  two-thirds  of  this  Sovereign's 
pension  were  devoted  to  educational  purposes. 

The  education  of  the  voting  class  has  not  saved 
them  from  many  blunders.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons is  occupied  with  proofs.  One-half  of  the 
members  on  both  sides  are  indebted  for  their  seats 
to  something  else  than  their  intelligence.  Young 
men  in  favourable  circufnstances  become  fit  for 
legislation  at  an  early  age.  The  great  education 
in  their  case  is  their  father's  estate,  or  some  other 
influence  that  will  not  bear  investigation.  They 
are  not  indebted  for  their  position  to  the  high 
opinion  formed  by  the  eleciurs  of  their  acquire- 
ments  and  honesty.  Therefore  we  have  experi- 
enced the  tragedies  of  the  first  winter  campaign 
against  S^bastopol.  Thus  we  have  all  public 
employments  sold  by  secret  auction.  We  hear  of 
Russian  and  Turkish  corruption  with  astonishment, 
when  every  place  in  our  own  establishments  is 
either  filled  by  family  or  party  influences.  The 
Church  of  England  has  property  adequate  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  the  people ;  but  one-half 
of  its  pulpits  are  advert'sed  and  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Even  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  is 
exercised  often  from  political  motives.  The 
diocese  of  Carlble  has  fallen  last  month  to  a 
remarkably  able  bishop,  still  comparatively  young ; 
but  we  fear  that  the  late  rector  of  Bloomsbury 
might  have  evinced  the  energy,  talents,  and 
religions  character  which  he  has  shown  without 
attaining  a  bishopric,  if  one  of  his  brothers  had  not 
been  our  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
We  do  not  blame  the  appointment.  A  better  one, 
probably,  could  not  have  been,  made ;  and  the 
churchmen  of  Carlisle  may  be  gratified  to  find 
their  interests  this  time  coinciding  with  political 
convenience. 

The  army  is  sold  at  a  fixed  tariff,  in  which  rich 
men  make  frequently  additions  of  a  voluntary  cha- 
racter. The  regimental  commissions  are  articles 
of  purchase  and  sale,  like  Bank  of  EngUnd  shares. 
They  are  not,  however,  always  sold,  for  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief gives  occasionally  among  his 
friends,  and  his  friends'  friends.  Future  steps  are 
purchased  regularly,  and  a  pooi;  officer  who  cannot 
buy  is  not  an  agreeable  companion.  The  nation 
see  the  erroh  of  the  system ;  but  Viscount  Pal- 
merston  8(\ys  thfit  they  are  old,  and  being  old  and 


venerable  they  are  privileged  to  stand  \alal  the; 
are  rooted  up  in  a  storm. 

Commissions  in  the  Navy  are  supposed  to  be 
rewards  of  merit,  seniority,  and  service; but  a 
casual  inspection  of  the  naval  preferments  will  shov 
that  a  great  amount  of  merit  is  necessary  to  cope 
with  a  very  small  quantity  of  interest  even  in  the 
Navy.  The  capabilities  of  the  influential  people's 
sons  are  astonishing.  They  are  born  with  s^?er 
spoons  in  their  mouths,  and  fortune  attends  tbem. 
The  son  of  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  Eoxine 
fleet,  was  a  decidedly  abler  man  than  many  officers 
who  were  by  a  dozen  years  his  seniors  in  the  ser- 
vice. The  fact  was  so ;  and  the  young  gentle- 
man's descent  was  not  allowed  to  overshadow  lus 
merits.     That  would  have  been  unjust  1 

The  educational  proficiencies  of  the  voters  have 
not  prevented  a  policy  in  our  colonial  transactioDS 
that  leaves  the  entire  weight  of  a  great  empire 
upon  the  centre  even  during  vrar,  and  sent  tbe 
agents  of  our  Government  to  two  quarters  of  the 
world  in  search  of  foreign  soldiers,  who  have  never 
fired  a  shot  iu  our  quarrel,  while  more  men  than  the/ 
could  employ,  interested  in  their  cause,  would  hare 
been  found  withiu  a  month's  sail  of.  the  Mediter* 
ranean.      Their  qualifications  have  not  reformed 
a  system  of  currency  adorned  with  gross  monopolies, 
flourishing  in  what  is   pre-eminently  staled  tbe 
epoch  of  Free-trade.     We   search  the  world  for 
food,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  our  game  lav^ 
lead  to  the  destruction,  or  "the  prevention,** ia 
different  shapes,  of  a  quantity  equal  to  all  tbai  ve 
import,  and  a  list  of  annual  crimes  in  which  man- 
slaughter and   murder  appear   prominent.     Tbe 
qualifications  of  the  present  voters,  notwithstanding 
their  interest  and  stake  in  the  country,  do  not  pre- 
vent our  prisons  from   emptying  over  tbe  land, 
periodically,  discharges  of  old  thieves,  who,  wilbmit 
a  character,  are  abandoned  to  their  professional  re- 
sources ;  although  the  exercise  of  a  slight  degrw 
of  ingenuity  might  serve  to  guide  them  out  of  Uiis 
temptation.       An  enumeration  of  our  oDiissions 
and  commissions  is  however  unnecessary,  for  cus- 
tom, in  the  form  of  law,  enthralls  us,  and  tbe  large 
constituencies  are  overruled  by  the  electors  of  Nf* 
Koss  and  its   genus  of  boroughs,  where  fire-balls 
are  employed  as  arguments ;  or  by  those  of  anotber, 
and  perhaps  a  more  dangerous  classification,  where 
sovereigns  fulfil  the  same  object,  and  seats  in  Pv* 
liament  aie  the  staple  trade  of  the  towm. 

Twenty  years  since  an  educational  qualificatioB 
was  proposed.  Lilfi  a  whisper  in  a  storm  it  ^m 
overborne,  along  with  every  other  suggestion,  by 
the  demand  for  one  remedy  to  a  disease  that  ad- 
mitted of  several.  It  has  been  again  prqKised, 
and  will  meet  probably  with  no  better  success. 
The  term  is  extremely  indistinct,  and  might  cover 
very  gross  injustice ;  yet  as  people  who  can  write 
are  always  able  to  read,  tliese  two  rudimental  ^^ 
suits  of  education  might  be  enaployed  withoot 
affording  any  opportunity  for  useless  questions»  or 
cross-examination  of  men  who  merely  psoposed  to 
discharge  a  duty. 
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All  abases  are  met  bj  associations.  All  defi- 
ciencies are  recognised  by  an  organisation  to  supply 
them.  A  mania  for  collective  exertions  exists  in  a 
multitude  of  minds ;  and  thus  we  have  societies 
formed  to  correct  each  particular  wrong.  Neither 
of  these  bodies  acquires  consideration,  because  it 
proposes  a  narrow  sphere  of  action,  and  the  number 
of  its  members  must  be  limited.  The  operation  of 
the  societies  resembles  a  proposal  to  buy  filters 
for  every  house  in  a  hamlet,  because  an  accident 
had  occurred  at  the  pump.  The  course  adopted 
19  considered  practical,  because  it  does  not 
contempldte  an  organic  change.  The  man  is 
sick,  and  instead  of  adopting  a  rational  cure  he 
is  improved  by  cautious  degrees,  and  slow,  short 
steps,  accompanied  with  frequent  and  heavy  fees. 
We  foster  our  abuses  as  very  young  schoolboys 
take  care  of  their  lozenges,  using  one  at  a  time, 
and  carefully  rolling  up  the  stock,  not  from  any 
more  prudential  motive  than  the  desire  to  make 
them  ^last.**  The  Administrative  Beform  Associa- 
tion is  the  large  reforming  society  of  the  day.  It 
enjoyed  a  good  start.  A  vast  abuse  was  made  for 
it.  The  death  of  five  or  six  thousand  men  formed 
its  seed,  and  the  plant  should  have  taken  to  the 
soil ;  but  it  proceeds  upon  the  irrational  scheme  of 
referring  to  all  the  millowners  the  advantage  of 
fencing  machinery ;  to  all  the  spirit  dealers  the 
ncccessity  of  shortening  their  hours  of  sale ;  or  to 
all  the  glue,  and  yinegar,  and  patent  manure 
manufacturers  the  propriety  of  conducting  their 
business  at  a  decent  distance  from  crowded  streets. 
Many  individuals  in  these  trades  see  the  propriety 
of  these  suggestions,  and  adopt  them — as  a  few 
manufacturers  of  fire  works  and  lucifer  matches 
select  solitary  spots  where  they  may  be  blown  up 
or  burned  out  alone,  if  an  accident  occurs  in  their 
Tocation;  yet  the  majority,  accustomed  to  the 
danger,  compel  their  neighbours  to  share  the 
doubly  hazardous  risk  without  its  profit.  The 
patronage  of  the  State  is  enjoyed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  classes  named,  and  other  chiss^ 
"'take  their  freedom"  when  they  can,  by  many 
p^sons  who  believe  conscientiously  that  they  were 
bom  to  it. 

By  quarrelling  with  these  followers  of  a  bad 
■ystcm,  we  only  excite  their  prejudices.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  are  honourable  men  in  private  life, 
who  would  not  deprive  any  man  of  a  penny  or  a 
pound  that  they  considered  to  be  his  property. 
*■  Unfortunately,  they  have  learned  to  consider  public 
employment  their  heritage,  eren  more  inalienable 
Am  lands  or  manors.  The  labour  of  beating  this 
hdief  out  of  them  would  be  greater  than  is  re- 
isisite  to  correct  the  evil  at  the  fountain,  and  to 
,  tBcore  for  the  people  the  management  of  their 
0n  business. 

A  T^  old  adage,  says  In  rileiUio  ei  in  spe  erit 

^rtUudo  tua.      It  was  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients. 

IfciTOQld  be  the  folly  of  the  modems.     Men  might 

dt  la  solitude,  hoping  on  for  a  dozen  of  genera- 

.  bafore  a  Magna  Ckarta  would  fall  from  the 

p  OK  xise  from  the  dust.     Some  men  must 


be  misrepresented  and  misunderstood  before  any 
useful  advance  can  be  effected.  Still,  this  kind  of 
martyrdom  is  remarkably  light,  if  it  be  not  exactly 
pleasant.  All  these  tales,  true  often*  respectiug 
adventurers,  will  be  repeated  against  those  who 
may  seek  to  remodel  our  institutions, 'except  upon 
a  pUn  previously  sketched  by  the  leaders  of  one  of 
the  great  parties  for  their  own  convenience ;  but 
rude  lessons  of  the  past,  and  the  dark  threatening 
of  the  future,  will  be  together  lost,  if  these  little 
difficulties  cannot  be  surmounted. 

Lookmg  back  at  the  movement  now  twenty 
years  old,  and  the  names  of  those  who  directed  it, 
we  miss  the  leaders  of  that  time.  The  grave  has 
many  of  them.  Let  us  profit  by  the  errors  of  the 
past.  We  drifted  into  war  unprepared.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  empire  hereafter  should  be  pre- 
pared for  struggles  that  may  arise  suddenly. 
Always  and  everywhere  those  masses  who  are  mure 
oppressed  than  any  whom  we  know,  will  not  suffer 
on  in  silence;  and  those  who  gain,  or  who  are 
gratified  by  their  sufferings,  will  not  in  patience 
tolerate  the  bad  example  of  our  half-developed 
institutions.  The  Times  correspondent  copies  a 
mai  ascribed  to  one  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  at 
Paris,  describing  the  treaty  as  "  une  paix  et  non  la 
pais'*  The  diplomatist's  wit  is  wisdom.  The 
present  peace  is  an  armistice, — a  truce — anything 
— but  not  the  solution.  The  war  of  opinion  is 
yet  to  begin,  and  has  not  commenced.  We  should 
prepare  to  repel  its  surges ;  and  class  legislation 
almost  left  our  army  to  starve.  This  same  legisU- 
tion  has  invariably  treated  the  empire  as  disjomted 
parcels.  The  people  would  recognise  its  unity. 
It  has  rendered  money  the  life  of  commerce,  ^  and 
freetrade  dependent  upon  the  foreign  speculations 
of  cosmopolitan  capitalists,  who,  at  any  time,  by  a 
specuhition  in  Austrian  or  Russian  railways,  can 
drain  away  our  gold  to  help  the  march  of  armed 
slaves  towards  the  despot's  work,  and  by  the 
operation,  reduce  our  working  classes  to  comparative 
dissatisfaction  and  want.  The  people  would 
rebuke  this  madness,  and  remodel  the  Peel  and 
Overstone  currency  laws.*  But  under  any  circum- 
stances they  would  satisfy  themselves.  They 
would  act  upon  their  own  principles.  The  respon- 
sibility would  be  their  own;  and  while  the  majority 
might  be  exposed  to  the{;rumblings  of  the  minority 
the  latter  would  feel  their  principles  to  be  valueless, 
if  they  could  not  gain  converts  by  discussion. 

We  need  at  this  moment  the  construction  or  the 
revival  of  some  organisation- to  provide  that  the 
popular  will  should  completely  control  the  people's 
business.  A  direct  agitation  upon  a  given  subject 
secures  this  want,  upon  that  one  topic,  by  an 
erroneous  application  of  strength.  An  equally 
zealous  movement  would  render  tliis  influence  easy, 
habitual,   and  permanent.      It  will  be   met  by 

*  The  law  of  Eagland  if  the  most  costly  article  in  the 
empire,  and  many  persons  rather  than  pay  for  justice  »nbmit 
to  injustice.  Unless  the  public  be  as  devoid  of  oommoa 
sense  as  the  Uwyers,  they  would  reduce  the  price  of  this 
commodity. 
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statistics  to  prove  popular  iguoranoo  in  many 
districts;  bat  its  success  would  compell  efforts 
from  all  parties  to  rub  out  that  blot.  It  would  be 
opposed,  because,  not  only  are  many  persons 
ignorant,  but  a  large  number  are  criminal ;  yet  all 
our  great  criminals  are  not  unable  to  read  and 
write.  The  commercial  and  monetary  delinquents 
of  the  past  and  the  present  year  are  well  educated 
men.  Mr.  Sadleir  was  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
along  with  his  brother,  and  other  tools.  Palmer 
of  Kugeley,  and  Dove  of  Leeds,  both  charged  with 
the  greatest  crimes  on  our  record,  still  untried,  are 
comparatively  educated  men,  and  we  presume  tha/ 
they  were  both  electors,  and  probably  in  more  thai 
one  constituency.  It  would  be  said  that  a  multitude 
of  the  non-electors  are  intemperate  in  their  habits ; 
but  the  electors  are  not  all  sober  men,  while  the 
managers  of  the  licensing  system  are  all  voters. 

Crimination  and  recrimination  are  bad  arguments. 
Nobody  is  vindicated  by  ei  iu  quoque,  yet  for  this 
purpose  the  phrase  is  useful ;  although  the  majority 
of  the  electors  are  not  opposed  to  reform.  It  is 
wanted,  in  some  measure,  and  a  struggle  will  be 
requisite  to  secure  it  because  the  majority  of  the 
electors  are  virtually  unrepresented.  If  any  one 
man  possessed  as  many  votes  as  other  twelve  men 
in  a  district,  eleven  of  the  twelve  might  be  con- 
sidered as  unrepresented.  An  elector  of  New 
Koss,  as  contrasted  with  an  elector  of  Dublin, 
Glasgow,  or  Manchester,  has  a  forty-voter  power, 
and  a  Harwich  man  has  fifty  times  the  representa- 
tion of  a  London  merchant.  Harwich  and  New 
Ross,  not  being  exceptional  cases,  but  exemplary 
cases  of  a  class,  the  difference  in  the  electoral 
privileges  of  the  foolish  and  the  wise,  the  safe  and 
the  unsafe  districts,  becomes  an  important  element, 
in  the  settlement  of  political  questions. 

Twenty  years  should  have  given  to  reformers, 
or  extensioinists  of  political  privileges,  an  enlarge- 
ment of  political  wisdom.  They  are  now  rather 
apt  to  show  their  strength  on  fractious.  One  very 
large  party  then  were  too  bigotted,  perhaps,  in 
their  exertions  for  one  mode,  and  on3  mode  only,  of 
attaining  their  object.  A  new  organisation  should 
now  take  a  more  liberal  character.  It  should  place 
progress  in  the  right  direction  before  the  people, 
and  take  help  from  all  who  are  willing  to  move. 
We  should  be  thankful  for  every  addition  to 
popular  power,  and  not  refuse  sulkily  their  com- 
pany who  walk  as  fast  as  others  but  do  not  yet 
propose  to  walk  so  far.  Lord  John  Russell's  new 
Reform  Bill  would  correct,  we  believe,  some 
anomalies  in  the  distribution  of  the  franchise,  and 
that  is  something,  although  it  may  resemble  the 
continuance  of  injustice.  Mr.  King's  proposal  to 
admit  the  intellectual  and  moral  equality  of  ten 
pound  householders  in  counties  with  those  of 
boroughs,  is  but  an  acknowledgement  by  law  of 
one  of  those  truisms  that  nobody  can  deny  in 
theory.  Major  Reid's  recommendation  to  give  a 
vote  to  each  person  who  pays  Income  tax  would 
only  turn  a  painful  into  a  pleasant  operation,  and 
having  been  recommended  by  us  long  ago  would  be 


supported  stilL  The  Educational  test  has  been 
partly  revived  in  a  new  pamphlet,  contaiaing  old 
ideas,  published  in  London  by  an  experienoed 
reformer,*  and  if  the  test  were  rendered  a  simple 
and  not  a  compound  application ;  if  it  were  con- 
fined to  elementary  instruction  that  could  not  be- 
come the  subject  of  cross-examination,  it  would 
not  be  opposed  by  those  who  look  less  (or  abstreci 
ideas  than  for  good  government,  and  the  resHsatioa 
of  justice.  Nearly  sixteen  years  have  passed  sinoe 
we  urged  a  very  honest  Chartist  leader  to  adopt  a 
scheme  of  this  nature,  in  reply  to  all  the  argument! 
based  on  the  ignorance  of  the  unenfrancbisei  He 
promised  to  adopt  the  advice  if  the  charter  were 
not  carried  in  two  years.  It  is  not  carried  in  six- 
teen years,  but  he  has  disappeared  from  the  contest 
We  lose  men  in  addition  to  time,  and  become 
accustomed  to  narrow  and  restricted  usages;  ex- 
actly as  Poland  is  said  now  to  be  no  longer  Poland, 
but  accustomed  to  be  the  frontier  province  of  Bas- 
si%  and  contented  with  its  position. 

Scotland  has  been  considered  sometimes  as  sa 
experimental  farm  for  theories.  It  was  experimented 
upon  in  agricultural  statistics.  It  has  been  selected 
as  the  trial  ground  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
by  the  State  from  deer  and  sheep,  in  some  districtii 
as  subjects,  rather  than  men.  Here  the  empire 
has  long  tried  the  working  of  a  ]x>or  hw,  which 
may  be  more  properly  described  as  a  sick  and 
infirm  law.  In  Scotland,  trial  has  been  made  for 
a  century  or  two  of  cheap  education  for  the  young. 
It  will  be  allowed  that  the  wisdom  of  Parliament 
has  now  on  trial  in  this  country  the  most  restricted 
electoral  system,  with  the  greatest  number  of 
complications  and  difficulties  in  its  attaiwneni 
Scotland  has  been  the  experimental  ground  for  the 
smallest  political  privileges  since  the  Union.  If 
now  Parliament  should  reverse  the  experiment,  and 
try  it  with  the  greatest  expansion  of  pohlicsl 
freedom  for  a  time,  the  movement  would  be  w  » 
straight  way,  not  complete  and  perfect,  but  still 
towards  right,  and  therefore  not  to  be  opposed. 

Now  or  sometime  afterwards,  our  advice  must 
be  adopted.  Bither  an  organisation  must  be 
formed  to  obtain  decisive  changes  in  our  poliUcsl 
system,  or  they  cannot  be  obtained.  Unlwa  the 
public  be  oontented  with  our  present  poUtical  at- 
tainments, they  must  require  an  advance.  Go- 
vernments give  nothing  voluntarily.  It  would  b» 
a  gratuitous  assumption  to  presume  that  tWr 
members  will  take  more  trouble  than  is  requisiti 
to  discharge  their  duties.  If  our  present  electoial 
system  be  correct,  it  should  be  eonaerved.  Thoas 
persons  who  believe  in  its  propriety  are  conser- 
vatives ;  and  we  would  all  belong  to  that  body,  ij 
we  could  only  entertain  the  same  CTced;  but  all 
belong  to  it  virtually  who  do  nothing  to  improTS 
^and  remodel  a  system  which,  althoogh  an  i'op'^jf 
ment  on  that  which  preceded  it,  leaves  the  pubai 
opinion  without  adequate  expression,  and  the  patoj 
business  exposed  to  scandals  in  ita  managemo^  s> 
which  we  have  painful  and  perpetual  exposures  _ 
*  Effiingfaam  Wilt<m. 
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Buff  coats  all  fronno'd  and  'broider'd  o'er, 
And  morainff-tMOTis  and  seariSB  they  wore ; 
Each  better  anee  was  bared  to  aid 
The  warrion  In  the  escalade ; 
All  as  they  march' d,  in  nigged  tongue, 
Soogs  of  Tentonio  fends  they  sung. 

La^qf(heLastMhittr*L 

Aa  he  [Lather]  was  approaching  the  door  which  was  to  bring  him  into  the  presence  of  his  judges,  he  met  a  valiant  knight, 
the  celebrated  Oeone  too  Frondsbenr.  who  .  .  .  dapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  shaking  his  head,  white  with  battle,  said 
kindly  to  him,  '*  Monk,  monk,  thou  art  treadhig  a  path  such  as  I  and  many  other  cdoDels  have  never  ventured  on  in  our  most 
baaanloas  battle-fields ;  if  thoa  art  honest  at  heurt,  and  certain  of  thy  cause,  goft)rward  in  God's  name :  He  will  not  desert  thee." 

MtrU  lyAvbiifnS'f  IRttorp  of  tike  BttfonMtion,  Book  vii.,  chap.  8. 


Thu  year  1487  is  a  memorable  one  in  the  Jiistorj 
of  German  taotics.  While  the  knights  of  the  em- 
pire were  displaying  their  prowess  in  the  last  great 
tournament  held  on  Teutonic  soil,  the  Emperor 
Maziroitian  was  rabing,  in  Swabia  and  the  Riiein- 
tbal,  the  first  companies  of  that  famous  infantry 
which  for  nearly  a  century  directed  and  decided  the 
hte  of  war  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  a  more  motley  host  engage 
in  combat  than  those  '*  frommen  landsknechte"  of 
Ifaximflian.  Csesar  Grollier*  has  described  them 
as  they  appeared  to  southern  eyes,  when,  gaunt 
vith  famine  and  fatigue,  they  rushed  like  ravening 
wolves  under  the  banner  of  Bourbon  to  the  sack  of 
Rome:  Biretum  ob  magniiudinem  malS  capiii 
eokanenSf  lati  etUeei,  laxa  caliga,  ted  laxiores 
traces.  Mi  mMl  nt  san^im  gmtis  vesHtu  calceaime 
quad  speefaniimu  oculis  possit  obledare.  But  if  we 
would  form  to  ourselves  a  lively  idea  of  the  general 
appearance  of  these  adventurous  companions,  we 
nasi  have  recoorte,  as  Dr.  Barthold  has  remarked, 
to  such  illustrations  as  those  with  which  Melchior 
PSnsiog;  chaplain  of  St.  Sebaldus'  at  Nuremberg 
ia  1517,  caused  his  copy  of  Theuerdank  to  be  skil- 
hlly  illuminated.!  There  we  shall  see  them  por- 
tiayed  in  many  plates,  each  man  clothed  and  armed 
Moording  to  his  hulnour  or  his  circumstances,  one 
vith  a  morion,  another  with  a  close  helmet,  another 
yith  a  hat,  another  with  a  cap  and  feathers ;  some 
ii  cuirasses,  goi^ets,  and  boff  coats,  others  in 
luffed  jerkins,  sometimes  with  tight  sleeves  and 
,  lOBietimes  with  sleeves  loose  and  curiously  slashed ; 
%&c  nether  garments  of  every  grotesque  variety  of 
,  from  the  pompous  swell  of  the  citizen's  trunk 
I  down  to  the  tight  pantaloons  of  the  cavalier ; 
girt,  gartered,  and  shod  just  as  was 
nt  or  suited  his  fancy ;  his  hair  and  beard 
sometimes  in  one  fashion  and  sometimes 
)  WHher;    his  weapons,  such  as  he  had  found 

by  Professor  Barthold,  of  Greifewalde,  in  his 

work,  entitled  "  Georg  ton  FrUndsberEf,  oder  das 

Kricgshand-werk  sor  Zeil  der  Reformatioii,'*  to 

ba  hereafter  seen,  we  are  indebted  for  maoh 

on  the  snl^ect  of  this  article. 
p.  63 ;  fron  whom  also  the  description  in  the 
)m  \imm  principally  taken.    See,  also,  the  first  Tolnme 
*^ftafiS  aad  Ydlker  von  8ttd  Enropa,"  Berlin, 


hanging  up  in  his  father's  workshop,  or  had  taken' 
from  the  enemy — morrispikes  and  lances,   shafts 
with  variously  shaped  barbs,  halberts,   partisans, 
morgenstems,   mallets,   swords,   sometimes   long, 
and  adapted  to  cut  and  thrust,  and  sometimes  short 
and  broad,  and  hung  obliquely  across  the  loins  or 
across  the  stomach;  some  with  shapeless  arque- 
busses,  their  powder  flasks  borne  at  their  hips,  as 
the  gaoler  bore  his  keys  and  the  ancient  scribe  his 
scriptorium  —  let  us  picture  to  ourselves  ten  or 
fifteen  thousand  gentry  such  as  these,  thus  strangely 
and  fantastically  equipped,  chid  in  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow,   armed  with  every  sort  of  weapon 
which  had  been  used  in  peasant  wars  or  city  broils, 
and  led  by  a  tall  warrior  on  horseback,  cased  m 
steel  from  head  to  foot,  playing  with  the  dogs  that 
leap  around  him,  and  attended  by  his  body-guards 
in  yet  more  strange  "array  than  any  of  their  fel- 
lows —  the  ensigns,  in  hose  and  jackets  of  the 
most  flaunting  fashion,    bearing  lofty  standards, 
tricked  out  with  ribbons  and  chains  of  honour ;  the 
drummers,  with  drums  like  wine  casks,  followed 
hard  by  the  main  body — the  "helle  haufen" — 
singing  and  swearing  as  they  march;  the  serious 
and  almost  ghostlike  figure  of  the  Schultheiss,* 
with  his  notaries  and  assistants ;  the  provost-mar- 
shal, with  his  gaolers,  in  a  disguise  so  grotesque 
as  to  contrast  strangely  with  the  terrible  duties  of 
his  office;  and  last  of  all  Master  Hammeriing,  the 
executioner,  with  his  ambulatory  gallows,  at  once 
the  dread  and  delight  of  every  true  and  fearless 
landsknecht  —  let  us  conceive  a  picture  such  as 
this,  which   the  pencil  of  a  Callot   should  have 
transmitted  to  posterity,  and  let  us  add  to  it  those 
various  squalid  groups  of  sutlers  and  courtezans, 
and  packs  of  yelping  dogs,  which  crowd  together 
in  inextricable  confasion  amongst  the  cars  and 
baggage  waggons  that  follow  the  line  of  march, 
and  we  will  have  bodily  before  our  eyes  the  moat 
important  portion  of  those  armies  with  which  the 
Emperor  Charles  held  the  world  in  check,  with 
which  he  conquered   Francis  at  Pavia  and  the 
Turks  in  Hungary,  and  in  the  bosom  of  which  was 
reared  that  distinguished  soldier  whom  his  country- 

*  A  sort  of  regimental  jodge,  whose  learned  duties,  how- 
erer,  did  not  prevent  him  from  ^wing  the  sword  (m  pressing 
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men  have  called  the  Gennan  Bayard,  a  few  pas- 
sages in  whose  strange  and  eventful  life  we  are  now 
about  to  lay  before  our  readers  —  Geoboe  von 
Fbundsberq. 

It  was,  while  yet  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  that 
volume  of  D'Aubigne's  history,  which  records  the 
first  meeting  of  Friindsberg  and  Luther,*  that, 
at  the  little  inn  of  the  little  town  of  (]K)rlitz,  in 
Lusatia,  we  chanced  to  stumble  on  the  book  which 
first  introduced  as  to  a  knowledge  of  this  favoarite 
chief  of  the  German  Landsknechts.  It  was  a  little, 
yellow,  worm-eaten  volume,  without  title-page  or 
colophon,  and  bearing  on  every  page  the  unmis- 
tak cable  marks  of  having  been  for  three  hundred 
years  the  favourite  hand-book  of  its  many  owners. 
Bat  soiled  and  mutilated  as  it  was,  we  had  no 
di£Sculty  in  recognising  in  the  venerable  relic 
which  lay  before  us  that  rarest  of  biographies,  the 
"  Kriegsthaten  von  Friindsberg'*  of  his  countiyman 
Keissner.  With  trembling  eagerness  we  turned 
over  its  tattered  pages ;  but  in  proportion  to  the 
impatience  with  which  we  took  it  np  was  the  dis- 
appointment with  which  we  laid  it  down.  For 
Keissner's  biography  of  Friindsberg,  although  in 
many  places  extremely  amusing,  is  perhaps  the  very 
meagrest  of  its  class,  and  contains  little  which  may 
not  be  read  with  nearly  equal  pleasure,  and  far  greater 
profit,  in  the  nearly  contemporary  pages  of  Guioci- 
ardini  and  Paulus  Jovius.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
until  we  had  become  acquainted  with  that  work  of 
Dr.  Barthold's  whose  title  we  have  already  given 
in  a  note,  that  we  obtained  sufficient  insight  into 
the  character  and  career  of  Frundsbei^  to  enable 
us  to  complete  the  sketch  of  him  which  we  had 
begun,  nearly  twenty  months  before,  at  the  little 
inn  of  Gorlitz,  in  Lusatia. 

George  von  Friindsberg  was  bom  at  the  Castle 
of  Mindelheim,  in  Bavaria,  in  the  year  1473.  He 
very  early  became  a  soldier ;  and  served  his  first 
campaigns  under  Maximilian,  when  that  prince  was 
engaged  in  his  wars  with  the  Swiss.  Frundsberg's 
chief  comrade  throughout  those  campaigns  was  the 
famous  Groetz  von  Berlichingen,  whose  subsequent 
career  has  been  immortalised  by  Goethe  in  one  of 
his  most  celebrated  dramas.  But  Friindsberg  was 
of  far  too  practical  a  character  to  sympathise  with 
the  "  hedge '  knight  -  errantry"  of  his  friend  of 
the  Iron  Hand.  Wiiile  Goetz,  therefore,  was 
wasting  *'  the  energies  of  his  gallant  and  honest 
nature  in  petty  skirmishes  with  the  neighbouring 
nobles  and  burghers  of  Franconia,"  Friindsberg  was 
receiving  from  the  hand  of  Maximilian  on  the 
field  of  battle  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  pre- 
paring to  enter  on  that  brilliant  career  of  arms 
which  was  destined  to  raise  him  so  high  in  the 
favour  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

It  was  in  the  disgraceful  war  of  the  League  of 
Gambray  against  Venice  that  Frundsberg  first 
appeared  as  Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  landsknechts. 
In  that  of  the  Swabian  League  against  Wirtemberg 
he  held  the  chief  command  under  his  suzerain  the 

*  See  the  pasMge  preaxed  m  a  motto  to  this  artidoM 


Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  interposed,  though  withoat 
success,  on  behalf  of  his  friend  von  BerUchingoi, 
when  that  honest  and  gallant,  but  wrong-headed, 
leader  fell  by  treachery  at  Mochmulil  into  the 
hands  of  the  confederates.  On  the  decease  of 
Maximilian,  Friindsberg  was  confirmed  bj  his 
successor,  Charles,  in  his  military  command ;  and 
it  was  while  he  held  that  dignity  that  he  attended 
the  Diet  at  Worms,  and  addressed  Luther  in  the 
memorable  language  to  which  we  have  already 
made  allusion. 

Friindsberg's  position  with  regard  to  the  Befoi- 
mat  ion  has  been  keenly  canvassed  both  by  the 
friends  and  the  enemies  of  that  great  moTenent. 
But  his  after  conduct  seems  to  prove  beyond 
a  doubt  that  his  kindly  feelings  towards  Lather 
ultimately  ripened  into  a  deliberate  renunciation  of 
his  allegiance  to  Rome.  In  the  following  passage, 
which  we  extract  from  an  able  and  judicious  paper 
in  an  eariy  number  of  the  Foreign  Qovtdy 
Eeview,  the  question  is  placed  in  a  light  at  once 
so  novel  and  so  truthful  that  the  reader  will 
probably  pardon  the  digression  for  the  sake  of  the 
instruction  it  conveys.  Frundsberg,  says  this  acote 
and  well4uformed  writer. 

Was  one  of  tho«e  who  assisted  most  essentially  io  the 
liberation  of  a  large  portion  of  his  coantiymen  from  tpiritsal 
control.  Bat  we  mast  be  eantioos  not  to  judge  of  the 
condoot  of  the  earliest  championa  of  the  B«fomsUoa  (nd 
espeeially  of  the  rough  scddiers  who  embraced  it  while  still 
heartily  attached  to  the  devotiooal  pnictices  in  vhich  their 
infancy  was  nnrtnred),  by  the  rales  which  are  just  md 
reasonable  when  applied  to  men  who  professed  theProtaUst 
creed  when  Protestantism  had  aasamed  a  definite  shape- 
after  each  of  the  new  churches  had  decided  for  itsdf  how 
much  to  retain  or  reject,  and  how  mnch  to  add  to  sodeDt 
doctrine  and  discipline.  Catholic  writers  are  nstsrally 
aealons  in  pointing  out  the  inconsistencies  which  marked  the 
lives  of  the  earliest  reformers ;  but  although  such  iiicoBsiit- 
enmes  may  furnish  good  gronnds  for  impeachiog  thcdr  j^* 
ment,they  can  seldom  be  interpreted  as  proofs  of  iosio^^^' 
....  Could  we  look  distinctly  into  the  spirit  of  thoM  co^ 
fessors  of  our  Churches,  as  we  are  partially  enabled  to  do 
into  that  of  Luther  by  the  unreserved  openness  of  his 
writings  on  topics  connected  with  himself,  we  should  probsbl; 
find  them  all  eahibiiing,  although  in  leas  striking  proportioBS, 
the  characteristics  of  his  rude  and  gigantic  intellect,  a  itniafe 
mixture  of  the  hardiest  philosophy  with  the  moit  vnlpr 
prejudices.  We  should  then  be  able  to  analyse  the  cootn- 
dictory  emotions  which  made  Friindsberg  lead  armia  scroas 
the  Alps  to  humble  the  Pope,  and  yet  go  into  bhttle  (as  h^ 
did  at  Pavia)  with  a  monk's  cowl  drawn  over  his  hcUoei  a 
token  of  devotion.  So  that,  while  some  of  his  reported 
actions  have  induced  the  Catholics  to  claim  him  as  adlieriog 
at  heart  to  the  ancient  faith,  Luther,  who  had  reason  to  know 
him,  mentions  him  amongst  "  thoee  heroes  for  whose  etke 
God  blesses  a  whole  country ;"  and,  ao  shortly  after  hisdesih 
as  during  the  war  of  Smalkalde,  he  was  looked  back  to  at 
one  of  the  national  champions  againat  foreign  dominios,  ■» 
pUoed  in  the  aame  rank  with  Arminius  and  Fiedenck 
fiarbarossa. 

The  war  with  France  which  followed  the  elen- 
tion  of  Obarles  to  the  imperial  throne,  once  more 
called  Frundsberg  to  the  field.  From  PJcaidy, 
where  he  served  through  the  indecisive  oas^wign 
of  1621  with  increased  reputation,he  was  despttcbed 
at  the  head  of  a  force,  hastily  collected  in  Upper 
Swabiaand  theOberland|to  the  aseistaDce  ofFoMSiiSi 
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Leyra,  and  Colonna,  \rbo  then  commanded  for  the 
Emperor  in  the  Milanese.  His  arrival  was  oppor- 
tone.  Lautreo,  at  the  head  of  the  allied  French 
and  Venetian  troops,  and  supported  by  large  rein- 
forcements from  the  Cantons,  was  menacing  Milan 
from  the  direction  of  the  Tessino.  John  de  Medici, 
with  those  Italian  bands  sumamed  *'the  Black" 
from  the  deep  monroiog  which  they  wore  iu  memory 
of  his  imde  Leo,  was  hurrying  by  forced  marches 
from  the  south  to  Lautrec's  assistance,  and  the 
whole  duchy  would,  owing  to  the  forced  inactivity 
of  the  Imperialists,  have  been  speedily  overrun, 
bad  not  the  arrival  of  Frundsberg  with  his  Germans 
compelled  the  French  Marshal  to  renounce  his 
intended  attack  upon  the  capital,  and  fall  back 
upon  the  Lago  Maggiore,  in  order  to  place  himself 
in  communication  with  France,  and  regain  the 
military  stores  which  he  had  left  behind  him  at 
Arona.  Closely  watched  by  Pescara,  who  finally 
took  up  a  strong  position  at  an  old  hunting  lodge 
of  the  Yisconti,  near  Bicooca,  about  four  miles 
horn  MOan  on  what  is  now  called  the  Simplon 
Boad,  Lautrec  found  his  projected  retreat  inter- 
cepted, and  his  position  in  the  duchy  rendered  one 
of  extreme  peril.  The  beliaviour  of  the  Swuis, 
who  formed  by  much  the  stronger  portion  of  the 
confederate  army,  also  added  to  his  embarrassments. 
Whole  regiments,  disgusted  with  the  incessant 
Bkimishing  and  beating  up  of  outposts,  mutinied, 
and  demanded  either  to  be  led  against  the  enemy 
or  be  permitted  to  cut  their  way  home  to  their 
monntidns  as  best  they  might.  In  vain  did  Pedro 
Navarra,  with  characteristic  bluntness,  ui^  upon 
Lautrec  the  foUy  of  complying  with  either  of  the 
Swiss  demands ;  in  vain,  with  equally  characteristic 
intrepidity,  did  he  advise  the  pronrpt  and  unsparing 
paoiabment  of  the  ringleaders.  The  shouts  of  the 
malcontents,  and  their  reiterated  demands  for 
**  argent,  bataille,  ou  cong^,"  still  rung  in  Lautrec's 
ears,  and,  almost  impregnable  as  he  allowed  the 
Imperial  position  to  be,  he  finally  determined  upon 
an  immediate  attack  upon  the  entire  line  of  Pes- 
cara's  intrenchments. 

On  the  morning,  therefore,  of  the  29th  of  April, 
1522,  he  broke  up  from  Monza  and  advanced  upon 
Bioocca,  having  first  directed  the  famous  Anne  de 
MoDtroorency  to  lead  his  Swiss  battalions  against 
tbe  front  line  of  the  Imperialists,  which  was  com- 
posed wholly  of  Frundsberg*s  landsknechts,  while 
he  himself,  with  the  French  and  Venetians, 
manoeuvred  upon  Pescara*s  flanks.  But  before  the 
8  visa  could  reach  the  edge  of  the  ravine  which 
pfotccted  the  front  of  the  Imperialist  position,  more 
than  a  thousand  had  fallen  under  the  combined  fire 
of  falconet  and  arquebuss.  "Yet  they  kept  their 
caoks  until  they  reached  the  brink  of  the  hollow 
W9jp  when,  finding  it  deeper  than  they  had  antici- 
paied,  and  encdmbercd  with  the  preposterous 
Im^h  of  their  pikes,  the  foremost  files  were  thrown 
iato  utter  confusion.  Precipitated,  by  the  weight 
ol  their  own  advancing  column,  into  the  fatal 
IttBow,  they  were  slaughtered  iu  heaps  by  the  fire 
aC  tbe  enemy :  the  strongest  and  boldest  among 


them  struggled  out  of  the  press,  and  clambered 
singly  up  the  opposite  bank,  only  to  perish  ou  the 
points  of  the  landsknechts.  Twenty-two  captains 
and  three  thousand  men  had  fallen  before  the  wings 
of  the  French  army  had  reached  their  respective 
points  of  attack.***  But  as  it  was  now  too  late 
to  recover  the  day,  Lautrec  determined  on  a  retreat, 
and  the  whole  French  force  fell  back  in  excellent 
order,  unpursued  by  the  enemy.  The  discomfited 
Swiss  soon  afterwards  broke  up,  and  returned  to 
their  homes,  carrying  with  them,  says  Barthold,  to 
their  chalets  and  workshops,  a  gloom  and  a  dis- 
couragement ''which  lay  several  years  over  the 
Cantons;  and  Friindsberg,  whom  they  called  the 
Man-eater,  long  remained  the  terror  of  the  warriors 
of  Uri." 

On  the  departure  of  the  Swiss,  Lautrec  withdrew 
from  the  Milanese  with  the  remnant  of  his  shattered 
forces.  Early,  however,  in  the  summer  of  1524, 
Francis  re-entered  the  duchy  in  person,  and  laid 
siege  to  Pavia.  Friindsberg,  who  had  in  the 
meantime  returned  to  Germany  with  his  share  of 
the  plunder  of  Genoa,  which  had  been  stormed  by 
Colonna  within  a  month  of  the  day  of  Bioocca^ 
immediately  hastened  across  the  Alps,  with  a  force 
consisting  of  twenty-nine  companies  of  foot,  and 
several  troops  of  Burgundian  horse.  Their  strength 
thus  recruited,  tbe  Imperialist  Generals,  Pescara, 
Lannoy,  and  Bourbon,  who  had  hitherto  held  aloof, 
resolved  upon  offering  Francis  battle,  and  relieving 
Pavia.  But  the  French  position,  which  lay  along 
the  line  of  the  Tessino,  was  so  strong  that  on  one 
point  only  was  it  thought  by  Pescara  to  be  vulner- 
able. It  has  been  thus  described  by  the  military 
critic  already  quoted : — 

Northward  of  the  dty  of  Pavia  lay  the  park  of  Mirabdio, 
a  princely  chaee  nsteea  Italian  miles  in  oircnmference,  soT' 
rounded  by  a  high  wall;  in  the  centre  was  the  chateau 
erected  by  Qian  Galeazzo  'Yisconti.  Tlie  camp  of  the  French 
was  on  the  cast  of  the  city,  its  left  resting  on  the  southern 
wall  of  the  park,  which  was  broken  down  in  three  places  to 
admit  the  passage  of  cavalry ;  its  right  on  the  deep  stream  of 
the  Tessino;  its  rear  towards  the  besieged  city;  its  front, 
faced  by  a  line  of  redoubts,  was  also  defended  by  a  ravine 
through  which  a  stream  called  the  Yemacula  flowed  from  the 
park  into  the  Tessino :  on  its  banks,  in  that  seqaestered 
▼alley,  the  judicial  combats  of  the  Lombards  were  fought, 
when  Pavia  was  the  metropolis  of  their  kingdom.  So  little 
did  the  French  generals  apprehend  an  attack  on  this  side  of 
the  park  (which,  nevertheless,  was  the  most  vulnerable  point 
of  their  position),  that  the  chateau  was  selected  for  the  re- 
sidence of  the  ministers,  the  Pope*s  legate,  and  other  persons 
whom  it  was  wished  to  place  at  a  distance  from  the  dangers 
of  the  engagement :  they  were  protected  by  a  part  of  the 
gendarmerie  of  the  rear-guard,  under  whose  patronage  the 
country  merchants  had  established  in  the  park  a  fair,  or 
temporary  town,  for  the  supply  of  the  army. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  plan  which 
Pescara  determined  to  follow,  and  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  his  lieutenants,  Lannoy,  Bourbon,  and 
Friindsberg,  was  the  best  that  could  possibly  have 

*  For  an  admirable  account  of  Charles's  Italian  campaign* 
see  a  series  of  papers  (said  to  be  (torn  the  pen  of  Col. 
MitcheU)  which,  nnder  the  title  of  *«  Colloquies  with  FoUrd," 
were  published  in  the  *<  United  Service  Journal"  for  1830 
and  1831.         .      . 
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been  adoptecl.  He  determined  to  enter  tbe  park, 
tnm  the  French  left,  and  either  eaooonr  the  citj  or 
draw  Francb  from  his  position  into  tbe  open 
ground.  Hia  plan  succeeded  a  wtsrveiUe,  Earlj  in 
tbe  momiog  of  the  S3rd  of  Februarj,  1525,  a 
breach  was  noiselessly  made  in  the  northern  wall  of 
tbe  park.  The  Albanians  in  the  Emperor's  paj, 
and  commanded  bj  tbe  Marquis  di  St.  Angelo,  a 
descendant  of  Scanderbeg,  were  tbe  first  to  enter. 
These  were  followed  in  dose  snccession  bj  a  por- 
tion of  the  Spanisb  troops,  commanded  by  Del 
Guasto,  and  of  the  landskneohts,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Jacob  von  Wernau,  Frundsberg's  lieutenant, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  German 
captains.  Fesoara  came  next  with  the  remainder 
of  bis  Spaniards,  all  arquebusiers  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  troops  of  horse,  chiefly  Burgundians, 
armed  eap  il  pi^.  Lannoy,  Bourbon,  and  Frnns- 
berg  brought  up  tbe  rear  with  the  residue  of  the 
German  bands. 

By  some  strange  fatality  on  the  part  of  Francis, 
the  whole  of  tliis  force,  amounting,  it  is  belicTed, 
to  some  20,000  men,  was  allowed  to  en^r  the  park, 
and  even  occupy  and  plunder  the  chateau,  with  no 
other  loss  than  what  was  occasioned  by  the  db- 
charge  of  a  few  shots  from  his  guns.  Fescara's 
right  wing  had  even  approached  the  city,  and  was 
menacing  the  French  rear,  before  tbe  king  con- 
descended  to  show  any  symptoms  of  activity.  He 
at  length  moved  from  bis  position ;  and  soon  the 
Imperialists'  right,  galled  by  the  Are  of  the  French 
artillery,  in  which  arm  Frauds  was  unusually  strong, 
began  to  waver  and  give  way.  Many  guns  had 
even  been  abandoned,  and  tbe  Albanians  had  been 
driven  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  black  landskneehts, 
who  fought  undier  tbe  oriflamme,  into  tbe  narrow 
valley  of  the  Yemacula,  when  a  sudden  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  King  changed  the  fortunes  of 
the  day. 

Impatient  to  take  a  personal  share  in  tbe  struggle 
on  which  so  large  a  stake  depended,  Francis,  with 
the  most  reprehensible  foolhardiness,  drew  up  his 
cavalry,  the  meanest  trooper  in  which  was  the  scion 
of  a  noble  house,  and,  placing  himself  at  their  head, 
bore  down  with  headlong  impekiodty  upon  the 
shaking  right  wing  of  the  enemy.  The  Spanish 
and  Burgundian  horse,  hastily  thrown  forward, 
went  down  before  that  terrible  charge  like  grass 
before  the  scythe  of  the  mower.  But  now  the 
French  guns,  masked  by  the  king's  ill  judged  move- 
ment, suspended  thdr  fire ;  the  Imperial  infantry, 
relieved  from  tbe  galling  cannonade,  recovered 
themselves  and  stood  firm ;  and,  long  before  Francis 
could  reach  their  bristling  files,  bb  long  line  of 
lances  was  thrown  into  irretrievable  disorder  by 
tbe  murderous  fire  of  tbe  Spanish  arquebusiers. 
This  was  at  once  observed  by  his  lieutenants,  who 
immediatdy  ordered  up  their  entire  infantry  force, 
consiiiting  chiefly  of  Swiss  and  Gkrman  regiments, 
to  the  King's  support.  The  battle  was  now  on  the 
eve  of  becommg  general :  the  whole  French  line 
moved  down  upon  tbe  enemy. 

Frundaberg*8  men  bad,  in  tbe  meantime^  aiood 


immoveable  under  tbe  hot  fire  of  tbe  confederates, 
without  firing  a  shot  or  being  required  to  handle 
a  pike.  Ever  and  anon  8tep|>ing  forth  to  arreit 
the  flight  of  some  scared  arquebosier  and  bring 
him  bM^  into  tbe  ranka,  tiieir  stout  old  ddef 
intently  watched  the  ever-changing  aspect  of  the 
battle^  The  dectdve  moment  at  kngth  arrired. 
The  head  of  tbe  Frendi  oohimn  was  already  within 
a  musket  shot  of  tbe  Imperial  right  which,  abesdy 
greatly  weakened,  eonld  not,  it  was  evident,  with* 
stand  tbe  shock,  when  Frundsberg,  at  the  head  of 
his  own  and  Max  Sittich's  regiments,  moved 
obliquely  across  the  field,  and  took  the  eneny  m 
flank.  Tbe  Swiss,  panic  struck  by  this  unexpected 
moven>ent,  fell  back  in  disorder.  Thdr  oiBeere, 
unable  to  rally  them,  rushed  back  into  the  m^, 
and  perished  almost  to  a  man.  **  Let  OapUmim  ie 
Sminat"  says  Frundsberg  in  a  letter  to  the  Arefa- 
duke  Ferdinand,  a  copy  of  which  is  preiened 
amongst  the  Cottonian  MSS.,  *'(mi  MivUt^kMii, 
dtmi  Im  dems  oni  iU  frwmmgn^  ei  let  tingt-tix 
inh  acee  leurt  poriem-t  tPeneeignee."  But  the 
King's  black  landskneehts,  turning  back  to  back, 
met  the  onset  with  the  calm  courage  of  desptir, 
until,  borne  down  by  overwhelming  numbers,  tbey 
were  cut  to  piecee  where  they  stood.  Most  of 
thdr  ofllcers,  Suffolk,  Gueldres,  Nassau,  Langen- 
mantel,  and  fifty  other  German  nobles,  shared  thek 
fate.  The  French  knights,  fighting  manfally,  were 
slaughtered  around  the  person  of  their  king,  wbo» 
stripped  of  hid  ornaments,  and  amid  the  shouts  of 
the  Spanish  arquebusiers,  was  finally  maidied  s 
captive  through  tbe  streets  of  Favia.  Well, 
indeed,  might  the  fallen  monarch  exddn,  **T9id 
ett  perdmjbrt  Fkomtemr,** 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  more  salieDt 
incidents  of  Pescara*s  crowning  victory^  because 
Dr.  Barthold,  in  common  with  all  German  writers, 
complains  bitterly  of  the  little  honour  which  has 
been  paid  by  historians  to  the  exploits  of  bis 
countrymen  on  that  wdlcontested  field :  and  his 
complaint  is  certainly  not  without  foundation. 
With  the  spoils  of  the  French  camp,  and  the  ran- 
som of  the  most  distinguished  Freneh  nobles,  the 
Spaniards  monopolised  the  whole  glory  of  a  suceess 
which  ought  in  justice  to  have  been  shared  with 
Friindsberg  and  his  landskneehts.  But  for  his  skill 
and  their  stubborn  valour,  tbe  Imperial  right  wing 
would  have  been  annihilated,  and  Francis  left  at 
liberty  to  turn  bis  overwhelming  masses  upon  the 
Germans,  who  would  either  have  been  compelled 
to  -surrender,  or  have  been  driven  headlong  into 
the  Tessino. 

During  the  two  years  that  fbllowed  the  vicfory  of 
Pavia,  Charles  remained  in  the  undisturbed  p<»- 
session  of  his  Lombardic  dominions.  But  eariy  in 
1526  he  received  such  intelligence  from  Bourbon, 
who  commanded  at  Milan,  as  greatly  alarmed  him 
for  tbe  safety  of  that  duchy.  Tbe  aspect  of 
Italian  politics  at  this  juncture  was,  indeed,  soffi- 
dently  menacing.  The  league  whidi,  as  Bourbon 
reported,  Clement  tbe  Seventh  bad  entered  into 
witii  France,  bad  been  joined  liy  most  of  ^  minor 
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poteniatM  of  Boribem  Italy,  who  had  grown 
tboroQghlj  weary  of  the  arroganoe  aad  remorseless 
cnieity  of  the  Spaniards.  Already,  Bourbon 
added,  bad  a  considerable  foroe  been  collected  by 
tbe  Dake  of  Urbino,  whom  the  Pope  had  nomina- 
td  generalissimo  of  the  allies ;  and  the  constable 
eoQclnded  by  earnestly  intreatiog  Charles  to  ioter- 
poM  his  aathority  with  his  brother,  the  Archduke, 
in  order  that  FrOndsbeig  might  be  despatched  to 
kii  sssistance  with  whatever  force  he  could  collect. 

Charles  was  not  inattentive  to  the  entreaties  of 
Ms  lieatenant.  But  it  for  sometime  seemed  as  if 
Bosrboo  would  have  been  left  alone  to  encounter 
the  itorm  whiaii  was  gathering  around  him.  For 
nx  jaars*  incessant  warfare  had  exhausted  the  Im- 
penal  treasury,  while  the  victory  of  the  Turks  at 
Mdiaoa  had  thoroughly  alarmed  the  Germans  for 
the  safety  of  their  own  States.  But  there  was  an 
dement  at  work  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube 
vliich  finally  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs. 

The  feud  which  had  existed  during  many  centu- 
ries between  the  Guelphs  and  the  GhibelUnes  (as 
the  respective  adherents  of  the  Pope  and  the  Em- 
peror, during  the  War  of  the  Investitures,  were 
named)  had  left  an  impress  on  the  German  mind 
vkieh  the  political  leanings  of  more  recent  Pontiflii 
bad  tended  rather  to  deepen  than  erase.  By  that 
npidly  inereasing  portion  of  the  nation,  moreover, 
vk^  had  embi^sed  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  the 
Pope  was  universally  regarded  as  that  Man  of  Sin 
vhose  eoming  the  apostle  Paul  has  predicted  in  his 
se^od  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  Nor  was  it 
ignorant  of  the  uneasiness  with  which  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  new  faith  was  regarded  by  most  of 
tiie  European  princes.  So  that,  when  the  news  of 
the  allianoe  between  France  and  Bome  began  to 
oieulate  through  the  empire,  an  undefined  appre- 
hension of  danger  to  his  religion  began  also  to  take 
poasessioA  of  every  Lutheran  mind.  Li  that 
ypcehension,  Frundsberg  shared ;  and,  accordingly, 
litbout  waiting  for  the  pecuniary  assistance  which 
had  been  promised  him  by  the  Archduke,  he  pre- 
ptred  to  raise  with  his  own  resources  a  sufficient 
foroe  to  enable  him  once  more  to  cross  the  Alps. 

By  dint  of  mortgaging  hii  patrimony,  and 
plidging  every  article  of  value  he  possessed,  not 
etaa  excepting,  it  is  said,  the  ear-riags  of  his 
vik,  h»  tnooeeded  in  levying,  within  a  few  weeks, 
ttttngst  the  warlike  peasantry  of  Swabia  and  the 
^jnH,  a  foree  of  about  19,000  men,  with  which,  on 
tiie  12th  of  November,  1586,  he  broke  up  from 
YxmA  "*  in  the  name  of  God.*'  On  arriving  at  the 
ioot  of  the  Alps,  he  found  the  pass  by  the  Lake  of 
Qasrda  elosed  against  him  by  the  Duke  of  Urbino, 
vho  ooeapied  with  his  main  strength  the  line  of 
tW  river  Adda,  frundsberg  was  forced,  therefore, 
fe  Make  a  detour  to  the  westward,  and  cross  the 
n|ged  ateeps  of  the  Piamonte,  rendered  all  but 
hqwssable  by  the  heavy  snows  which  had  already 
fclka.  The  old  soldier,  moreover,  was  no  longer 
tke  maa  he  had  been.  His  heart  was  still  as  stout 
and  hia  ahad  u  vigorous  as  on  the  day  when  he 
tanka  in  the  park  of  Mirahello,  or 


bore  across  the  Alps  the  sceptre  of  the  Dorias.* 
But  a  constitutional  tendency  to  obesity,  aggra- 
vated, probably,  by  the  convivial  usages  of  his  age 
and  country,  if  not  by  those  habits  which  Luther, 
in  his  untranslateable  language,  has  stigmatised  as 
the  bane  of  the  meroenaries'  camp — '^ne  konitUjt 
freUick  mekU  ff€ffe»  dm  Bnfdnd  autriehi^  da  m 
immer  iir€  lUden  Fsderk$ite%  nnUr  dem  Hintem 
hahem  mttiien** — ^had  not  been  counteracted  by  the 
fatigues  of  twenty  campaigns.     His  corpulence  had 
become  excessive ;  and  one  of  the  most  amusing 
passages  in  Beissner*s  life  of  him  is  that  in  which 
he  is  deacribed  as  surmounting  the  difficulties  of 
the  ascent  with  one  sturdy  landsknecht  drawing 
him  up  by  the  collar,  while  others  protect  him  with 
their  extended  pikes  from  slipping  sideways,  and 
another  propela  him  from  behind  with  the  butt  end 
of  his  weapon.    At  Brescia  the  adventurers  learned 
that  the  road  to  Milan  was  closed  against  them,  so 
that   Frundsbcrg's   only   resource  was    to  march 
southwards,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  entering  the 
Ecclesiastical  States.     Arrived  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Po,  the  Germans  found  that  John  de  Medici 
was  prepared  to  dispute  their  passage  with  bis 
Italian  bands.     By  a  lucky  shot,  however,  that 
enterprising  leader  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  his 
troope  immediately  disperting,  the  Germans  crossed 
the  river  withour  further  opposition. 

With  much  diffieulty,  owing  to  the  unusual 
severity  of  the  weather,  Frundsberg  reached  Pla- 
cenaa,  where  he  was  joined  by  some  troops  of  light 
horse  which  Bourbon  had  detached  to  his  assbtance. 
In  the  oourse  of  the  following  February,  the  con- 
stable, having  first  laid  the  Milanese  under  contri- 
butionf  in  ordor  to  appease  the  cravings  of  his 
soldiers,  arrived  in  person  at  the  head  of  90,000 
Spaniards  and  Italians,  but  without  money  or  mili- 
tary stores.  The  position  of  the  two  generab  was 
now  one  of  no  small  difficulty  and  danger.  The 
whole  eountry  from  theGhuurda  to  the  Apennines  was 
in  arms  against  them;  Bourbon,  as  a  foreigner 
and  a  traitor,  was  hated  by  his  soldiery ;  and  to 
crown  their  distress,  Frundsbcrg's  Germans  now 
began  to  mutiny  for  want  of  pay.  While  the 
former,  therefore,  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
Frundsbcrg's  stable  from  the  fury  of  his  men,  the 
latter  was  convoking  his  followers  in  the  camp  at 
San  Giovanni,  and,  in  a  long  address,  endeavouring 
to  pacify  them  with  the  most  lavish  promises. 
«*Thu8  spake  Frundsberg,"  says  Eleissner,  "wildly 
and  earnestly  enough  to  move  a  stone ;  but  the 
landsknechts  were  no  longer  to  be  governed  by  the 
expostulations  of  their  father."  Their  ranks  re- 
sounded with  the  cry  of  '^Latut/  lane!  Oeldl 
geldP*  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  violence 
to  the  officers  who  approached  them;  and  the 
tumult  was  only  appeaseid  when  Frundsberg,  over- 
come by  many  contending  emotions,  fell  down  be- 
fore their  ranks  in  an  apoplectic  fit. 

*  The  sceptre  of  the  D(»get  formed  part  of  the  bootj  wbioh 
M  to  Frftodsberg's  share  oo  the  stormipg  of  Qeaoa. 

f  Bourbon's  own  expression  is  far  more  picturesque  and 
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ThroTigb  the  care  of  the  Dake  of  Ferrara, 
Friiadsberg  recovered  saffioiently  to  be  able  to  join 
the  army,  and  be  present  at  the  siege  of  Lodi  in 
the  foUowinfl^  spring.  The  death  of  his  son  Mel- 
chior,  however,  who  with  thousands  of  his  country- 
men had  perished  at  the  sack  of  Rome,  preyed 
heavily  on  his  mind;  and  he  had  just  sufficient 
•trength  to  reach  his  castle  of  Mindeiheim  before 
breathing  forth  )iis  spirit  to  Him  who  gave  it.  He 
died  on  the  28th  of  Angnst,  1528. 

Friindsberg,  as  we  have  said,  has  been  compared 
by  his  countrymen  to  tlie  knight  sans  peur  et  sans 
reproche.  No  comparison,  we  think,  could  well  be 
more  unfortunate.  Po!«sessed  of  far  higher  military 
qualities  than  the  fearless  Frenchman,  mild,  honest, 
and  simple  as  a  child,  it  may  nevertheless  be  said  of 
Friindsberg,  what  cannot  be  said  of  Bayard,  that 
the  last  campaign  of  his  life  was  the  only  one  to 


which  he  was  prompted  by  no  mere  mercenary  mo- 
tives. He  fought,  bled,  and  almost  died,  ia  a 
cause  to  which  no  feeling  of  patriotism,  or  sense  of 
honour  attached  him.  But  Bayard,  both  in 
word  and  deed,  was  the  perfect  incarnation  of  that 
chivalric  principle  which,  however  we  maycoudemQ 
the  blind  idolatry  with  which  so  many  still  regard 
it,  has  remained  through  many  ages  an  incitefflent 
to  good  and  a  defence  against  evU,  which  is  still  a 
great  constituent  of  our  social  being,  and  vhickhis 
formed  one  of  the  most  powerful  elements  in  the 
development  of  modem  civilisation.  Therefore  it 
is  that,  while  the  name  of  Bayard  still  "  6nds  in 
echo  wherever  the  spirit  of  chivalry  has  penetrated," 
that  of  Friindsberg  is  scarcely  known  but  to  the 
few  who  have  spent  their  days  and  their  nights 
in  ransacking  the  endless  records  of  German 
history. 


THE    SCOTTISH  FISHERY   BOARD. 


The  capture  and  cure  of  the  herring  is  now  the 
largest,  in  point  of  extent,  of  all  our  fisheries,  and 
with  the  single  exception  of  agriculture,  the  most 
valuable  branch  qf  our  productive  industry.  As 
an  article  of  food,  the  herring  b  at  once  a  welcome 
visitor  to  the  table  of  the  rich  and  the  humbler 
board  of  the  poor.  Exported  to  foreign  countries, 
it  has  proved  an  increasing  source  of  wealth  to  the 
nation ;  but  its  chief  value  undoubtedly  is  in  the 
means  of  employment  and  subsistence  which  it 
a£Pords  to  many  thousands  of  our  poorer  population, 
rearing  a  hardy  and  entefprising  race  of  seamen, 
who  in  time  of  peace  are  usefully  employed  in 
addbg  to  the  industry  of  the  country,  and  in  time 
of  war  supply  our  fleets  with  able  and  experienced 
sailors.  These  advantages,  so  well  understood  at 
the  present  day,  appear  to  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  legislature  and  the  country  until  a  compara- 
tively recent  period.  For  more  than  a  century  prior 
to  1749,  the  herring  fishery  on  our  coasts  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  then  our  great  commercial 
rivals.  The  extent  to  which  they  availed  them- 
selves of  this  permission,  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that,  at  one  time,  no  fewer  than  1,600 
busses,  or  herring  vessels  were  despatched. to  our 
shores,  and  so  great  has  been  the  wealth  derived 
from  these  fi§|ieries,  that  it  mainly  contributed  to 
the  maritime  g^tness  of  Holland,  and  it  has  long 
passed  into  proverb  with  the  Hollanders,  that  the 
city  of  Amsterdam  was  founded  on  herring  bones. 
It  is  difficult  at  the  present  day  to  account  for  the 
supineness  of  the  nation  in  regard  to  its  coast 
fisheries  at  that  time,  or  to  reconcile  this  state  of 
things  with  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the 
British  people.  It  may  be  accounted  for,  partly, 
by  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  had  acquired  a  footing 
'in  the  trade,  and  the  art  and  mystery  of  curing 
herrings  in  such  perfection  as,  even  at  the  present 


day,  to  maintain  their  superiority  in  the  markets  o( 
Europe. 

In  the  year  1749,  the  attention  of  Parliament 
was  directed  to  the  subject,  in  a  speech  from  the 
Throne ;  and  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons having  recommended  a  vigorous  effort  to 
explore  and  cultivate  this  hitherto  neglected  field 
of  industry,  a  corporation  was  formed,  called  "Tie 
Society  of  the  Free  British  Fishery,"  with  a  suh- 
scribed  capital  of  half  a  million*  The  Prince  o( 
Wales  was  appointed  Governor,  and  men  of  the 
highest  rank  and  fortune  enrolled  themselres  as 
patrons  and  supporters  of  the  new  Society  A  R* 
mission  was  obtained  of  the  duties  on  salt,  and  ta 
extravagant  tonnage  bounty  was  offeied  to  eacii 
buss  fitted  out  for  the  deep  sea  fishery.  Bat  ^e 
Society  defeated  its  own  objects  and  hastened  its 
own  destruction  by  the  very  lavishness  of  its 
encouragement,  for  the  bounty  became,  in  coarse 
of  time,  a  much  more  eager  object  of  pursuii  ta 
the  fish,  and  vessels  were  fitted  out,  of  the  rcquiatc 
size  and  tonnage,  with  no  other  purpose  thiji  ^ 
"  catch  the  bounty."  In  1759,  the  incredible  sw 
of  £159  7s.  fid.  was  paid  as  bounty  for  eachbaiwl 
of  herrings  produced,  an  article  which  at  the  present 
time  may  be  purchased  for  twenty  shillings. 

In  1786,  another  Society  was  formed,  wliWi 
would  have  shared  the  fate  of  its  predecessor,  W 
it  not  turned  its  resourcea  to  the  more  usefol  par- 
pose  of  purchasing  lands,  erecting  harbours,  and 
granting  feus,  or  lots  of  ground,  on  advantageoos 
terms  to  the  fishermen,  and  others  engaged  ia 
prosecutmg  the  fisheries.  This  Society  ^^ 
survives  in  the  present  "  Britbh  Society  for  Ex- 
tending the  Fisheries  and  Improving  the  Sea  Coast 
of  the  Kingdom,"  and  for  more  than  half  aoenturj 
it  has  occupied  itself  with  forming  harboors  and 
settlements,  on  different  parts  of  our  coaat^  and 
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otherwise  oontribating  to  the  extension  of  the 
fisheries  in  those  remote  districts  of  the  highknds, 
where,  without  such  encoifragemeDt,  they  would 
never  have  arisen,  and  where  the  popuktion,  if 
left  to  themselves,  would  have  lingered  on  for 
j^eara,  in  idleness  and  destitution. 

In  1808,  an  Act  of  Parliament  established  the 
present  Board  of  Fisheries,  consisting  of  com- 
missioners appointed  by  Government,  with  a  secre- 
tary, inspectors,  and  clerks,  having  an  official 
establishment  in  Edinburgh.  The  commissioners 
exercise  superintendence  over  all  matters  connected 
with  the  fisheiy,  appoint  officers  at  the  different 
stations  to  r^ulate  the  size  of  barrels,  the  gutting 
and  packing  of  herrings,  and  to  affix  the  official 
brand  to  such  as  are  properly  cured.  The  Board 
abo  undertake  the  statistics  of  the  trade,  and 
exercise  a  police  superintendence  at  the  different 
fishing  stations,  by  means  of  the  Fishery  cutter, 
aided  by  one  or  two  steamers,  despatched  by  the 
Admiralty.  The  result  of  the  catch  of  herrings 
for  the  year,  and  other  matters  of  general  or  \o^ 
interest,  are  embodied  in  full  and  elaborate 
reports,  which  the  Board  are  required  annually  to 
lay  before  Parliament. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  establishment  of 
such  a  Board  at  the  present  day  would  be  at  variance 
with  the  principles  of  Free-trade ;  but  fifty  years 
ago  the  Parliament  and  the  country  were  pledged 
to  the  poHcy  of  Protection.  It  was  natural,  there- 
fore, that  they  should  come  forward  in  the  character 
of  Protectionists  to  shield  our  fisheries  in  their 
forvidable  struggle  with,  the  Dutch,  who  had 
already  driven  from  the  field,  or  rather  from  the 
ocean,  many  enterprising  individuals,  as  well  as 
companies,  who  had  attempted  in  vain  to  compete 
with  them  in  the  continental  markets.  Notwith- 
standing its  protective  tendency,  the  course  which 
the  Govemient  adopted  on  this  occasion  was  well 
fttid  to  accomplish  its  objects,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  our  fisheries  could  ever  have  been  what  they  now 
are,  if  they  had  not  thus  early  been  placed  under 
the  wise  superintendence  of  the  Board. 

The  Government  resolved  also  to  encourage  the 
trade  by  means  of  bounties.  This  system,  when 
applied  under  the  form  of  a  tonnage  bounty,  had 
pcoved  a  decided  failure,  and  it  was  therefore  pro- 
piwd  to  adopt  the  more  rational  plan  of  offering 
tfce  bounty  for  each  barrel  of  herrings  cured. 
From  1809  to  1815  the  bounty  on  herrings  cured 
tnd  gutted  was  2s.  per  barrel,  with  a  farther  bounty 
of  8e.  8d.  payable  by  the  excise  on  each  barrel 
tatported,  whether  cured  gutted  or  ungutted. 
During  the  eleven  succeeding  years,  from  1815  to 
1S86,  the  bounty  was  fixed  at  is.  per  barrel,  but  in 
te  latter  year  it  was  resolved  to  discontinue  the 
<yitem  by  an  annual  decrease  of  Is.  per  barrel, 
mB  the  5th  of  April,  1830,  when  the  bounty 
tised  slti^ther. 

These  measures  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
^ifcniiteudence  of  the  Board  and  its  officers  led  to 
I  better  system  of  curing,  and  to  great  improve- 
in  the  boats,  nets,  and  other  machinery  for 


the  capture  of  fish.  The  large  premium  offered  by 
the  bounty,  amounting  to  nearly  twenty  per  cent, 
on  the  value  of  cured  fish,  was  felt  as  a  useful 
stimulus  to  capital  and  industry.  From  the  statis- 
tical returns,  it  appears  that  the  total  quantity 
cured,  branded,  and  exported  during  each  of  the 
following  years,  was : — 

Cured.  Brands.  Exports. 

1810    ...      90,185  ...      34,701  ...  85.848 

1820    ...    832.401  ...  309,700  ...  258,516 

1830    ...    329,657  ...  218,418  ...  181,054 

Thus,  in  the  first  decennial  period,  the  increase  ia 
the  quantity  cured  is  considerably  more  than  four- 
fold. Brands  and  exports  exhibit  a  still  larger  in- 
crease, the  former  being  nine  times,  and  the  latter 
eight  times  greater  that  the  quantity  cured  and 
branded  in  1810.  In  1820,  the  trade  appears  to 
have  reached  a  magnitude  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  turning  point  of  the  bounty,  when  it  ceased 
to  operate  advantageously,  and  had  fulfilled  its 
mission.  Accordingly,  during  the  next  ten  years, 
we  do  not  find  any  similar  growth  in  the  trade,  but^ 
on  the  contrary,  it  continued  nearly  stationary.  In 
1830,  the  bounty  was  finally  withdrawn,  after  hav- 
ing done  some  good  in  developing  the  great 
resources  of  the  fisheries.  The  tonnage  bounty 
was  bad  in  principle,  serving  only  as  a  premium  to 
dishonesty  and  fraud,  but  the  bounty  on  the  barrel 
provided  a  salutary  stimulus  to  the  trade  in  those 
days,  when  it  was  too  feeble  to  stand  alone. 

Since  the  abolition  of  the  bounty,  the  herring 
fisheries  appear  to  have  advanced  with  renewed 
vigour.  The  capital  employed  in  the  trade  at  the 
present  time  amounts  to  nearly  three  millions. 
The  exports  to  foreign  countries  have  shown  a  large 
annual  increase,  and  although  both  our  West  India 
and  Irish  markets  have  given  way,  their  failure  will 
be  counterbalanced,  it  is  hoped,  by  the  opening  up 
of  other  continental  markets  to  British  herrings. 
The  increased  facilities  afforded  by  railways  have 
also  powerfully  affected  the  home  trade,  of  the  ex- 
tent of  which  some  idea  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact,  that  the  imports  of  London  alone,  are  cal- 
culated at  250,000  barrels  of  fresh  herrings  and 
100,000  of  red.*  In  proportion  with  this  increase 
of  the  trade,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  has  been  the 
increased  employment  afforded  to  the  poorest  of  our 
population.  At  the  present  time  there  cannot  be 
less  than  70,000  people  engaged  in  prosecuting 
these  fisheries  in  Scotland  alone,  including  in  this 
number  about  40,000  hardy  and  enterprising 
seamen. 

A  glance  at  the  statistical  returns  since  1830  will 
enable  us  to  see  very  clearly  the  progress  of  the 
trade.  Taking  the  returns  for  each  period  of  ten 
years,  and  for  the  year  1855,  we  have— 

*  This  statement  of  the  London  imports  is  taken  from 
Mayhew's  work,  on  "London  Labonr  and  London  Poor," 
quoted  in  the  last  edition  of  the  "  Encyclopedia  Brittanica," 
by  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  article  on  the  Fisheries.  The  num- 
bers seem  to  be  over  estimated,  especially  if  we  take  into 
acconnt  the  enormous  addition  of  herrings  in  bulk,  estimated 
at  nearly  five  timet  the  amount  of  that  quoted  above. 
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BTMldtd. 

bportod. 

1830  . 

.  829.557 

...  218,418  . 

..  181.664 

1840  . 

..  643,945 

...  152.281  . 

.  253,522 

1850  . 

.  770,698 

...  213.286  . 

..  340.256 

1854  . 

.  686.562 

...  211.844  . 

.  861,696 

185B  . 

.  706,109 

...  a80;272  . 

.  488,360 

Since  1830,  therefore,  there  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  the  trade,  the  quantity  cured  and  ex- 
ported last  year  being  more  than  doable  that  of  1830. 
It  will  be  observed,  howe?er,  that  in  those  entered 
for  the  official  brand,  there  is  no  corresponding  in- 
crease. On  the  contrary,  the  returns  since  1810 
show  that  the  brand  was  more  largely  resorted  to 
between  1819  and  1831  than  at  any  subsequent 
period,  the  actual  number  branded  in  those  years 
DPing  absolutely  greater  than  at  any  later  periods, 
notwithstanding  the  increased  produce  of  the 
fisheries. 

In  the  year  1848,  the  attention  of  Government 
was  directed  to  the  fisheries,  and  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  that  year,  an  elaborate  inquiry  was 
made  by  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  under  the  directions 
of  the  Treasury,  into  the  administration  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  Board,  and  the  state  and  prospects 
of  the  trade  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  result  of  that  investigation  is  contained  in  an 
able  report  which  has  been  recently  reprinted  on 
the  order  of  the  House  of  Ck)mmons.*  The 
Treasury,  on  the  recommendations  of  the  report, 
agreed  to  continue  the  system  on  its  present  foot- 
ing, with  some  alterations  of  an  economical  nature, 
rendered  necessary  to  lessen  the  expenditure  of  the 
Board.  Mr.  Lefevre's  attention  was  primarily 
given  to  the  Crown  brand,  as  that  on  which  the 
whole  system  depended ;  and  his  opinion  may  be 
learned  from  a  paragraph  which  we  quote  from  the 
report  : — 

AAer  giving  roy  best  attention  to  the  facts  and  considera- 
tions on  boih  sides  of  the  qaeslion,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
state  that,  if  the  question  of  continuing  the  brand  related 
only  to  the  home  trade  in  white  herrings,  there  appears  to 
BW  not  to  be  adequate  groondt  for  supporting  it ;  bat  as 
respects  the  foreign  ttade,  which  is  soflSciently  large  to  beta 
object  of  the  highest  importance  to  Scotland,  the  branding 
system  forms  so  essential  a  part  of  the  arrangements,  its 
abandonment  might  caose  such  derangement  and  contraction 
of  that  trade,  and  conaeqaent  loss  and  inconTenience  to  those 
eagaged  in  it,  and  to  tfaw  large  bodies  of  the  working  classes 
employed,  not  only  in  ishing,  but  in  the  tarions  operations 
of  curing  for  the  European  market,  that  I  feel  compelled, 
notwithstanding  the  objection  in  primnple  to  which  it  is 
liable,  to  recommend  that  it  should  still  be  maintained,  and 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  establishment  of  the  east 
eoaat  ishery  officers  should  be  oontinnad. 

I  am  disposed  to  think,  however,  that  it  may  be  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  charge  a 
small  fee  or  duty  upon  the  branding  of  each  barrel.  This 
would  throw  a  port  ion  of  the  eipense  of  the  establishment  on 
those  who  immediately  benefit  by  it,  and  would  thus  lessen 
what  is  in  affect  a  bounty  on  the  export  white  herring  trade 
at  the  expense  of  the  other  classes  of  the  community.  It 
would  likewise  encourage  the  enterprising  cnrer  to  rely  on  his 
own  brand,  as  the  saving  of  his  fee  or  duty  might  counteract 
the  disadvantage  of  his  contending  against  the  Qovernment 
nnd. 

•  Parliamentary  Return  on  the  Scottish  Fishery  Board, 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Qeoige  Doff  and  Mr.  Edward  BUioe,  M.P. 


Whilst  adrocating  the  continuance  of  the  Board, 
Mr.  Ijefevre  shows  that  he  is  fully  alife  to  the 
unsoundness,  in  point  of  principle,  which  lies  it  its 
root.  It  was  expedient  and  desirable,  and  so  forUj, 
that  the  Board  should  remain.  There  were  (icU 
and  considerations  in  farour  of  the  existing  sjstem 
which  conld  not  be  overlooked ;  but  the  bonounble 
gentleman  felt  that  there  was  also  somelbug  not 
quite  satisfactory  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board, 
resting,  as  it  did,  on  the  questionable  basis  of 
protection. 

For  some  years  after  this  inquiry,  we  do  not  find 
any  particular  mention  of  the  Scottish  Ksheria 
beyond  the  issuing  of  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Board  ;  but  during  last  session  of  Parliament,  the 
whole  question  was  opened  up  in  a  debate  in  the 
Tote  for  the  annual  grant  to  the  Scottish  BoanL 
The  tone  of  the  Treasury  Bench  on  this  occasion 
indicated  that  something  was  "loommg^  k  the 
distance.  Lord  Palmerston  wished  the  matter  to 
be  taken  to  amandum  until  the  next  meeting  of 
the  House,  and  the  result  of  that  reconsideratioa 
is  the  Treasury  Minute  passed  on  the  18tb  Decem- 
ber last.  "  My  Lords  are  of  opinion,"  sajs  thh 
important  document,  "that  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  the  fishery  trade  may  be  sntirely 
thrown  open,  and  the  artificial  system  created  hj 
the  brand  of  the  Fishery  Board  may  be  abolished 
substituting  for  it  the  sounder  system  already 
adopted  with  regard  to  all  other  articles  of  trad^ 
including  the  fisheries  of  Ireland." 

The  Treasury  boldly  grapple  with  the  qucstioi 
at  issue,  as  one  of  principle,  taking  up  a  positios 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
in  his  celebrated  Edinburgh  letter,  on  the  dulieson 
com.  To  this  document  the  Board  hare  replied 
in  an  official  statement  of  g^reat  length,  and  dravn 
up  with  much  Ability.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
into  their  defence,  farther  than  to  say  that  it 
recapitulates  much  of  what  has  already  been  said 
by  Mr.  Lefevre,  appeals  to  that  gentlenian*s 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  present  system,  and 
disposes  of  the  question  on  what  may  be  terraed  a 
piiiiio  principio,  assuming  as  a  fact,  what  cannot 
be  demonstrated  a  priori,  that  the  "national 
fisheries,"  to  use  their  own  words,  "  would  be  im- 
perilled, periiaps  ruined,  by  the  Treasury  mM% 
abolishing  the  Board.  Of  a  similar  tendency  W 
the  memorials  and  petitions  transmitted  to  lb* 
Treasury  from  various  quarters  in  Scotland,  and 
even  from  the  herring  merchants  in  Stettin. 

In  consequence  of  these  representations,  the 
Government  have  felt  it  their  duly  to  modify  those 
resolutions,  and  to  fall  back  on  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Lefevre,  of  enacting  a  small  fee  for  the  use  of 
the  brand.  With  this  view,  they  propose  a  le?y  of 
Is.  per  barrel,  or  about  6  per  cent.,  on  the  herrings 
receiving  the  official  brand,  which  it  is  calculated 
would  not  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Board.  The 
Treasury  have  thus  put  it  in  the  option  of  the 
trade  to  say  whether  they  will  accept  the  Board 
on  this  condition.  In  other  words,  they  have  re- 
solved to  test  the  atiHty  of  the  bnmd  hj  thenlae 
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pot  vpon  it,  by  those  who  demand  its  continiiaiioe ; 
for  if  the  brand  is  not  worth  the  money  to  the 
dealer,  it  most  be  an  infinitely  worse  bargain  for 
the  Government.  This  appears  to  be  a  fair  criterion, 
if  the  stipulated  per  centage  is  no  more  than  is 
required  for  the  maintainence  of  the  brand,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  funetione  of  the  Board ; 
but  there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  Treasury 
are  disposed  to  saddle  the  trade  with  the  whole 
expense  of  the  Board,  including  the  cost  of  statis- 
tics and  police  superintendence,  which,  properly 
speaking,   are   national    duties,    devolving    upon 
Government,  and  not  upon  the  producer,  or  oon- 
lumer  of  British  herrings.     It  seems  perfectly  fair, 
however,  that  this  imposition,  whatever  its  amount, 
should  fall  on  the  foreign  dealer,  in  return  for  the 
advantage  and  convenience  of  the  brand  in  the 
continental  market ;  and  we  find  it  stated  in  some 
eorrespondenoe  from   Stettin,  that   the  Prussian 
merchants  are  disposed  to  take  this  burden  on 
themaelves,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  Is.  fee,  pro- 
poeed  by  the  Treasury.     The  British  crown  brand 
ia  in  fact  a  botuu  to  the  German  dealer,  and  in- 
directly,   though  not  in   name,    partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  bounty,  the  benefit  of  which,  instead 
of   going  into  the  pocket  of  the  curer,  as  the 
former  bounties  did,  passes  into  that  of  the  foreign 
merchant,  or  consumer. 

The  duties  devolving  on  the  Board  in  relation 
to  the  fisheries,  may  be  considered  under  the  three- 
fold divisions  of  police,  statistics,  and  the  brand. 
As  regards  the  two  former,  it  is  clear  that  they 
are  duties  of  a  national  character,  and  ought  to  be 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The 
official  brand  b  in  a  different  position,  and  its 
retention  ia  demanded,  not  so  much  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  a  national  duty,  as  of  its  great  utility 
in  the  export  trade.  The  Gkrman  dealers,  who  are 
the  moat  extensive  purchasers  of  British  herrings, 
allege  that  the  brand  is  a  sins  qua  mm^  without 
which  they  could  not  effect  a  ready  sale  of  the 
artiele  in  the  interior  of  Germany.  There,  the 
British  crown  brand  is  looked  upon  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  and  answers  all  the  purposes  of 
a  travelling  passport,  saving  a  vast  deal  of  tronble 
to  all  parties.  Remove  the  brand,  and  every  barrel 
«l  herrings  must  be  opened  and  examined,  to  satisfy 
i^  buyer  that  it  is  genuine,  and  contains  the 
JBBquisite  number  of  properly  cured  herrings.  As 
evidences  of  this  utility,  they  point  to  the  yearly 
inereasing  export  to  the  Prussian  ports  of  the 
BalUe,  the  high  reputation  of  British,  and  particu- 
lirij  Scotch,  cured  fish,  and  the'  inferiority  of  the 
Horwegian  herrings,  which  are  not  cured  under 
fie  superintendence  of  Government.  On  the  other 
I  lad,  the  abolitionists  contend  that  the  brand  is 
tAteetboable  in  point  of  principle,  as  it  imposes  a 
hx  oa  the  nation  for  a  purpose  which  is  not 
y>»al.  Why,  it  is  said,  should  one  man  pay  for 
Mliiig  after  another  man's  business  ?  Why  should 
iiflih-curer  have  hia  barrels  regulated,  his  fish 
F^pcrij  eared,  and  his  German  customers  suved  a 
oi  konUe^  at  the  expense  of  the  nation? 


Or  if  this  is  the  proper  function  of  GoTcmment, 
why  not  extend  it  to  other  trades — the  brewer,  the 
ham  curer,  the  tea  merchant — in  fact  to  every 
man  whose  goods  are  protected  by  any  inclosure, 
whether  of  box  or  barrel  P  The  German  dealer, 
whose  opinions  are  so  often  cited  in  favour  of  the 
brand,  has,  it  is  further  said,  a  personal  interest  in 
the  matter,  and  in  his  native  Prussia  is  accustomed 
to  Government  interference  in  the  most  trifling 
details  of  daily  life.  It  is  objected,  also,  that, 
practically,  the  brand  operates  as  a  check  on  the 
farther  progress  of  the  cure,  enforcing  a  mediocre 
standard,  beyond  which  no  curer  has  any  interest 
to  advance.  If  his  herrings  are  better  cured  than 
the  Board  require,  it  is  so  much  labour  thrown 
away,  and  accordingly  he  cures  up  to  the  branding 
mark,  and  no  further. 

We  have  stated  in  substance  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal arguments  for  and  against  the  retention  of  the 
Board,  and  we  need  scarcely  add  that  a  difference 
of  opinion  prevails  amongst  those  most  directly  in- 
terested in  the  trade,  the  larger  number  being 
favourable  to  the  continuance  of  the  Board  and  the 
brand,  whilst  a  respectable  minority  are  opposed  to 
the  existing  state  of  things,  and  would  prefer  being 
relieved  altogether  from  the  interference  of  Govern- 
ment. Looking  at  both  sides  of  the  question,  we  con- 
fess we  are  unable  to  see  anjr  valid  reasons  in  favour 
of  the  principle  of  the  brand.  We  do  not  anticipate 
from  its  abolitiim  any  such  disastrous  results  to  our 
foreign  trade,  as  those  stated  by  the  commissioners 
in  their  reply  to  the  Treasury  minute.  That  some 
little  inconveniences  may  arise,  that  a  partial  de- 
rai*gement  of  the  export  market  may  ensue,  are 
circumstances  which  need  not  surprise  any  one  ; 
but  we  do  not  believe,  any  more  than  we  did  in 
1844,  when  the  Corn- laws  were  repealed,  that 
changes  such  as  these  are  permanently  injurious  to 
any  branch  of  our  trade. 

The  statbtics  of  the  trade  do  not  bear  out  the 
assertion  that  the  brand  is  indispensable  in  the 
foreign  market.  On  referring  to  the  details  fur- 
nished by  the  Board,  and  taking  the  returns  for  the 
last  sixteen  years — namely,  for  the  eight  years  prior 
to  Mr.  Lefevre's  iavestigation,  and  the  eight  years 
from  1847  to  1865,  as  oontrasted  to  the  former 
period,  we  have  the  following  results : — 

Per  cent 

On  the  groftt  core  an  increase  doriog  the  last 

eight  years  of  650,116  barrels,  or  ...  ...       15.1 

Oq  eiports  to  the  continent,  in  proportion  to 

the  gross  cure,  666,000  barrels,  or 66.8 

On  exports  to  the  continent  of  gntred  cnre  in 
proportion  to  the  gutted  cared,  726,000  bar- 
rels, or 64.8 

On  branded  herrings  in  proportion  to  the  gross 

core,  192,000  barrels,  or 18J3 

On  branded  herrings  in  proportion  to  the  gntted 

eore  267,000  barrels,  or 19.8 

Ob  branded  herrings  io  proportion  to  the  gross 

exports  131,000  barrels,  or  8.6 

From  this  statement,  which  the  Board  have 
selected  as  the  basis  of  their  calculations,  and 
which  we  present  in  the  form  adopted  b^  them,  it 
appears  that  while  the  grots  cure  during  the  eight 
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years,  ending  in  1855,  has  increased  at  the  rate  of 
15  per  cent.,  the  exports  during  the  same  period 
have  risen  to  60  per  ceot. ;  bat  the  brands  exhibit 
an  increase  of  only  13  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
the  eight  years  prior  to  1847.  This  indicates  a 
large  export  of  nnbranded  herrings,  and  proves, 
what  is  well  known  in  the  trade,  that  herrings  are 
sent  to  the  continental  markets  without  any  other 
brand  than  the  name  of  the  curer,  and  find  a  ready 
market. 

But  the  brand  being  itself  only  a  conventional 
symbol,  may  we  not  ask  why  it  should  not  be 
superseded  by  one  more  convenient,  and  less  expen- 
sive? "The  brands  of  private  houses  in  the 
foreign  markets,"  says  the  Treasury  minute,  "  have 
succeeded  to  the  former  system,  and  their  lordships 
anticipate  the  same  result  in  regard  to  cured  her- 
rings, as  soon  as  the  brand  of  the  Fishery  Board 
shall  have  been  altogether  abolished."  We  concur 
in  their  lordships  anticipation,  believing  that  the 
name  of  a  respectable  firm  or  corporate  body  would 
convey  to  the  foreign  dealer  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  barrel  of  herrings,  and 
of  the  quality  of  the  cure.  We  find  no  diffi- 
culty or  disadvantage  in  trusting  to  "  Bass  and  Co." 
for  our  pale  ale,  or  "  Barclay  and  Co."  for  brown 
stout.  The  cases  are  perfectly  parallel,  and 
afford  satisfactory  cT'idence  that  the  best  of  all 
brands  is  the  brand  of  a  respectable  house,  im- 
plying that  the  article  which  bears  their  name'  is 
worthy  of  confidence,  and  that  the  reputation  of 
an  honourable  firm  is  the  warranty  which  they  offer 
to  the  trade. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  objections  to  the  present 
system  are  numerous  and  formidable.  The  im- 
position, as  a  tax  on  the  public  revenue,  of  the 
expense  of  the  present  branding  system  is  opposed 
to  the  common  views  and  practice  of  the  country. 

It  is  nnnecessaay  to  enlarge  upon  another  ob- 
jection of  a  more  practical  nature,  namely,  that  the 
brand  operates  unfavourably  on  the  quality  of  the 
cure.  The  Treasury  and  the  Board  appear  to  take 
opposite  sides.  "  It  appears  to  my  Lords,"  says 
the  Treasury  minute,  "  that  the  plan  of  branding 
all  herrings  that  come  up  to  a  certain  standard  of 
quality,  while  it  may  be  a  certain  convenience  to 
the.  dealers,  yet,  practically,  has  the  effect  of  limit- 
ing improvements  to  such  an  extent  as  is  sufficient 
barely  to  secure  the  government  brand ;  there  is 
no  inducement  for  a  fish  curer  to  surpass  his 
fellows  in  his  art  or  trade ;  the  government  brand 
equalises  the  value  of  the  commodity  in  the 
foreign  market,  though  one  parcel  might  be  much 
better  than  another."  "It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose," replies  the  Board,  "  as  is  assumed  in  their 
Lordships'  minute,  that  it  presents  any  obstacle  to 
improvements  in  the  cure  of  herrings,  for  if  any 
curer  can  strike  out  a  new  and  superior  method  of 
curing,  he  is  free  to  do  so,  and  may  trust  to  his 
own  name  instead  of  the  brand."  There  is  a 
sphere  within  which  the  control  of  the  State  might 
be  legitimately  and  usefully  exercised,  and  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Government  has  akeady 


been  invited.  We  allude  to  the  necessity  of  better 
harbour  accommodation  on  the  north-eastern  ooest 
of  Scotland.  It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
the  Treasury,  in  the  last  discussion  on  the  Civil 
estimates,  that  the  grant  of  £14,000,  if  with- 
drawn from  its  present  purposes,  might  be  benefi- 
cially expended  on  "  Schools  of  Design,"  and  the 
Grovemment,  it  appears,  have  recently  thrown  out 
hints  of  farther  encouragement  in  the  formation  of 
these  institutions.  Now  if  we  might  Tcnture  a 
suggestion,  we  could  name  a  far  more  wortby 
object  than  Schools  of  Design.  If  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  substituted  "  Harbours  of  Refag^** 
for  these  schools,  if  he  had  come  forward  with  a 
liberal  proposal  in  behalf  of  that  most  important 
dass  of  schools,  where  the  elements  of  England's 
maritime  power  are  being  moulded  and  disciplined, 
he  would  have  said  and  done  something  worthy  of 
his  position  as  a  financier  and  a  statesman.  At 
the  present  time,  there  are  in  Scotland  alone  about 
65,000  of  our  population  directly  engaged  in  prose- 
outing  the  herring  fishery.  Of  this  number,  the 
larger  proportion  are  seamen,  exposed  to  eveiy 
inclemency  of  the  weather  on  our  iron-bound  ooasi^ 
and  endangering  both  life  and  limb  in  this  perilous 
employment.  Now,  it  may  be  asked,  what  has 
Government  contributed  as  a  permanent  proyision 
for  the  erection  of  harbours  and  piers  on  these 
coasts  ?  Only  the  paltry  sum  of  £3,000,  included 
in  the  annual  vote  for  the  fisheries.  If  Mr.  Wil- 
son, in  a  fit  of  generosity,  had  voted  the  whole 
£14,000  for  this  purpose,  it  would  not  deserve  the 
name  of  a  liberal  grant,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
interests  at  stake,  we  would  willingly  see  doable 
that  sum  coming  from  the  national  exchequer  for 
purposes  so  eminently  national,  humane,  and  use- 
ful. We  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  some  remarks 
from  a  letter  of  Mr.  EUice,  M.P.,»  which  very  ablj 
illustrate  our  views  on  this  subject.  The  hon. 
gentleman,  it  is  well  known,  represents  a  oonstit- 
uency  deeply  interested  in  the  herring  trade,  and 
his  suggestions  will  be  listened  to  with  more  than 
usual  respect  in  the  high  quarter  to  which  they  an  i 
addressed : — 

Whaterer  difference  (says  Mr. EUice), there  maybe  on  tise 
•abject  of  the  brand,  there  is  none  as  to  the  neeessity  d 
maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the  fishery  harboara,  hiiberto 
kept  under  the  snrpenntendence  of  the  Board  of  Fiaberip^ 
and  as  to  the  expediency  of  increasing  the  too  limited  «Ui 
now  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

To  make  the  maintainance  and  improvemsnt  of  these  bar- 
boors  dependent  iipon  an  annoal  estimate,  and  aa  oaoeftaan 
vote  of  money  to   bu  handed  over  to  no  particular  hai^ 
specially  intrusted  with  superintending  the  fiaheriet  aid  W^ 
certaining  their  wants,  is  obvioasly  objectionable.     la  Ite 
opinion  of  all  I  have  met  with,  couTeraaat  with  the  soliJaM^ 
snoh  a  course  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  iiuurioiiB  to  4ih%  - 
interests  of  that  large  portion  of  the  people  of  Scotlaa4  mt^ 
gaged  in  the  Fisheries,  whose  means  of  esisteoce  depend  im  •  . 
great  measure  upon  the  refuge  afforded  by  the  harboun^  tti^ 
the  otherwise  unprotected  coast  of  this  country. 

Without,  howerer,  now  troubling  your  Lordship  with  «Hr 
lengthened  statement  of  my  own,  I  would  take  the  libertjf -Jlt 
suggesting  the  necessity  of  some  investigation  into  the  POM^  ■ 

*  Letter  to  Lord  Fahnerttoo^  dated  Jipwy  8^  180$«  .< 
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b!e  ethct  of  the  proposed  duuige  before  it  is  finally  deeided 
00.  If  it  is  found  tbat  the  brand  can  be  safely  dispensed 
with,  the  more  inportant  consideration  still  remains  as  to  the 
bert  mode  of  securing  the  interests  of  the  fishermen,  the 
poorest  and  comparatiTcly  the  most  helpless  of  all  concerned, 
sttd  the  propriety  of  giving  them,  in  additional  means  of 
lafely,  the  benefit  of  the  saring  made  by  the  discontinuance 
of  the  brand. 

Tbis  letter  represents  the  general  sense  of  the 
communif  J  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island.  We 
trust  it  will  meet  with  a  worthy  response  horn  the 
ttoble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and  we 
are  encoaraged  in  this  hope  by  the  language  of  the 
Treasnry,  when  thej  express  their  willingness  to 
entertain  questions  relatmg  '*  to  the  annual  grant  fojr 
piers,  and  quays,  and  harbours,"  and  to  recommend 
applications  of  this  nature  for  the  consideration  of 
Parliament,  in  voting  the  annual  estimates  for  Civil 
Services.  If  Parliament  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  increase  these  grants,  and  if  the  present  Board 
of  Fisheries  were  retained,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out,  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  a  system 
of  harbour  accommodation  suited  to  the  wants  of 
our  fishermen,  we  do  not  doubt  they  would  confer 
a  very  great  boon  on  the  population  of  our  coasts. 
It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  Hon.  Commissioners, 
or  their  officers,  to  say  that  a  change  in  this  respect 
night  be  advantageously  introduce  into  the  con- 
stitatloQ  of  the  Board ;  and  we  should  rejoice  to 
see  tLat  administrative  ability  of  which  they  have 
given  such  ample  proof,  devoted  to  objects  of  higher 
importance  than  the  superintendence  of  the  cure 


and  packing  of  fish.  In  any  reconstruction  of  the 
Board,  we  should  wish  to  see  its  functions  directed 
primarily  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of  our 
harbours,  as  the  first  and  most  important  desidera' 
turn  in  the  present  state  of  the  fisheries.  Secondly, 
to  the  statistical  details,  which  have  proved  of  great 
value,  and  for  which  the  Treasury  minute  appears 
to  have  made  no  provision ;  thirdly,  to  such  police 
superintendence,  through  its  officers  in  the  different 
districts,  as  may  not  come  withm  the  duties  of  a 
maritime  police — which,  it  is  presumed,  will  still 
fall  to  be  discharged  by  the  Admiralty ;  and,  lastly, 
with  regard  to  the  official  Board,  if  the  Government 
is  not  prepared  to  carry  out  the  Treasury  resolution 
by  at  once  abolishing  the  Board,  it  might  still  be 
administered  by  the  officers  of  the  fishery,  on  the 
understanding  that  the  curer  or  the  foreign  pur- 
chaser shall  pay  a  fair  per  centage  for  the  privilege. 
In  the  present  divided  state  of  public  feeling,  the 
latter  course,  if  it  proved  acceptable  to  the  trade, 
would  perhaps  be  the  more  advisable,  and  as  a 
preparatory  step  to  the  entire  abolition  of  the  brand, 
at  some  future  period,  it  has  advantages  which 
recommend  it  both  to  the  Government  and  to  those 
interested  in  the  export  of  herrings.  With  such 
a  modification  of  the  present  system,  liberally  sup- 
ported by  Government,  and  zealously  carried  out 
by  the  Board  and  its  officers,  our  herring  fisheries 
would  iudeed  become,  what  they  proved  to  the 
Dutch,  the  right  arm  of  our  maritime  power  and 
prosperity. 
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Oyoo, 
Earth's  tender  and  impassionato  few  I 
Take  courage  to  entrust  your  lovo 
To  Him,  so  named,  who  guards  abore 

Its  ends,  and  shall  fulfil, 
Broakinf  the  narrow  prayers,  that  may 
Befit  your  narrow  hearts,  away 

In  His  broad-loving  will ! 

EUkzabtih  BarrHt  Br<yumb%g, 


CHAPTER  V. 

COMPLIOATIOMS. 

Hebe  is  another  opportunity  of  testing  your  know- 
Ltdge  of  human  nature.  How  do  you  think  the 
uddea  apparition  of  Mr.  Lemaire  affected  our 
bitod  George  at  this  crisis  ?  If  you  fancy  he  went 
■f  to  the  old  man,  and  asked  him  questions  about 
GtMy  yon  are  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  you  would 
Iwe  been  if  you  had  supposed  George  was  at  first 
VQthed  by  the  dear  girl's  letter.  He  had  just 
hm  told  he  was  to  visit  at  her  father's  house  no 
•fc.  Well ;  time  works  wonders ;  the  world  is 
^Hb  ;  there  is  to-morrow  as  well  as  to-day ;  Jireh 
btta^  was  not  all  the  hemisphere ;  he  had  her 
tUtr  to  kias  when  he  pleased  i  and  as  he  stepped 


forth  into  the  sunshine  of  a  beautiful  October  morn- 
ing, a  passionate  hope  that  sent  the  blood  to  his  tem- 
ples and  turned  him  giddy-blind  with  the  beatings  of 
his  heart,  suggested  the  questions,  "  May  she  not 
love  me  P  and  if  she  does,  come  what  may,  sink  or 
swim,  live  or  die,  what  matters  ?  If  the  mountain 
will  not  come  to  me,  I  must  go  to  the  mountain." 
In  short,  all  the  bright  delirious  possibilities  that 
the  incantations  of  young  love  could  summon  out 
of  the  vasty  deep  of  disappointment, — and  is  not 
their  name  Legion  P — had  arisen  from  the  folds  of 
Grace's  letter,  and  set  up  a  whirligig  in  George's 
brain,  the  moment  he  breathed  the  open  air.  The 
silly  fellow  found  the  sunshine  perfectly  congenial, 
— just  the  thing,  in  fact,  for  his  mood  at  tho 
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moment ;  as  for  the  clatter  of  the  streets,  it  was 
only  an  appropriate  bass  the  great  crowd  were  un- 
consciously performing  to  a  very  beautiful  melody 
which  tbe  fingers  of  bis  imagination  were  bringing 
out  of  bis  beart,  and  which  would  have  been 
*  caviare  to  tbe  general' — though  he  felt  inclined 
to  treat  the  folk  to  a  few  notes  by  shouting  aloud, 
as  you  might  do  when  alone  in  tbe  country.  In 
almost  every  nature — much  more  in  an  imaginative 
nature — the  darkest  hour  in  the  history  of  younglove 
has  experiences  of  this  elastic  kind ;  but  a  sudden 
touch  of  the  real  will  break  them  up  in  a  moment. 
So  it  befell  with  George,  at  the  sight  of  Mr.  Le- 
maire,  living,  breathing,  happy.  He  bad  known 
Grace  for  years ;  could  sit  with  her,  talk  to  her, 
play  to  her,  drive  her  about  in  a  phaeton,  call  when 
he  pleased  !  He  was  not  forbidden  to  go  to  Jireb 
Cottage — he  had  perhaps  been  there  and  pressed 
Grace's  hand  this  very  morning — he  would  probably 
do  so  again  this  very  evening !  .  .  .  .  Away  went 
the  delirious  possibilities,  one  and  all,  and,  as  if 
they  had  never  been,  a  quite  new  and  different 
perspective,  with  the  pale  form  of  dead  Jossy  in 
sepulchral  while,  for  a  point  of  sight,  occupied 
George's  spiritual  horizon.  And  then  be  saw  Grace's 
face  as  distinctly  as  she  bad  seen  his  face  that 
terrible  midnight,  and  his  heart  gave  one  painful 
yearning  bound  towards  her  as  he  seemed  to  meet 
her  tearful  eyes,  and  knew  that  there  was  a  great 
gulf  fixed  between  them — greater  than  Grace's 
letter  implied,  and  as  far  as  human  eyes  could  see, 
absolutely  impassable  !  He  noticed  Mr.  Lemaire ; 
he  noticed  Juliana  upon  his  arm ;  but  he  turned 
away  in  silence.  A  great  choking  went  up  his 
throat,  and  he  rushed  down  into  the  Temple  again, 
with  the  heterogeneous  thunder  of  the  traflBo 
dying  away  in  his  ears,  and  soon  stood  still  to  call 
himself  a  fool,  as  he  had  done  many  times  before 
during  the  last  few  months.  "  Fool !" — A  shabby- 
genteel  man,  who  looked  as  if  he  supported  a  wife 
and  family  upon  five-and-twenty  shillings  a  week, 
brushed  him  with  a  packet  of  papers  tied  with  red 
tape,  and  meekly  begged  his  pardoD.  "Ingrate!" 
— The  little  fountain  plashed  and  sparkled  among 
the  shrubs  in  the  most  impassive  manner.  **  Slave  ! 
Dog!  Unworthy  of  her  love,  if  you  could 
claim  it!"  — The  bells  of  St.  Clement's  Danes 
chimed  **  Hanover,"  and  the  foolish  boy  took  a 
short  cut  to  his  cliambers,  and  buried  his  head  iu 
the  sofa  cushions. 

The  stationer  in  Fleet-street  saw  Mr.  Lemaire, 
thought  his  streaming  gray  hair  and  proud  walk 
rather  peculiar,  and  called  him  "  a  queer  fish"  in 
an  under  tone  to  the  shopman ;  but  he  did  not 
suspect  that  by  this  apparition  he  had  lost  in 
George  a  customer  for  mourning  paper. 

Dear  heart,  what  a  world  it  is !  The  romance 
of  life  is  like  a  Jesuit ;  it  is  everywhere  under 
your  very  eyes,  and  yet  nobody  ever  sees  it.  One 
reason  may  be,  that  the  professed  painters  of  life 
lay  on  their  colours  too  thickly  when  they  come  to 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  emotion.  Of 
course,  if  you,  Pictor,  have  the  key-cypher,  you  can 


read  off  spiritual  hieroglyphics  in  your  hero's  or 
heroine's  face  and  carriage  luminously  enough;  bat 
it  is  an  artistic  blunder  if  you  induce  your  specta- 
tors to  believe  that  there  is  little  feeling  unless  tbe 
lines  of  passion  on  the  countenance  are  as  broad 
and  plain  as  tbe  furrows  on  Lemaire's  forehead,  or 
tbe  bold  cross-hatchings  of  the  old  wood  engrsTers. 
Tbe  reverse  is  the  fact.   Poor  Jack  goesblameUj 
through  bis  daily  routine,  with  the  beak  of  the 
vulture  in  bis  heart.      Mary  Anne,  sweet  giill 
glides  along  playfully  through  crochet  and  tatting 
and  morning  calls,  and  writes  the  prettiest  cheerf^ 
letters  to  her  dear  friends  in  the  country,  and 
accompanies  you  to  public  places,  and  eats  a  tart 
at  Farrance's  in  the  most  commonplace  fashion, 
just  like  any  other  Christian.    What  a  silver-rip- 
pling  meadow-brook  of  a  life  is  Mary  Anne's !  saj 
the  people.     But  they  do  not  hear  tbe  mounifil 
under-current  which  is,  after  all,  the  trae  life  of 
Mary  Anne.     The  movements  of  a  sleepwalker  are 
scarcely  more  mechanical  than  her  daily  career. 
Yet  poor  Jack  and  poor  Mary  Anne  look  just  like 
the  rest  of  the  world;  and  if  you  visit  them ia 
company,  you  never  suspect  what  is  going  on  undei 
that  decorous  waistcoat,   or   still  more  decoroBi 
chemisette.     I  protest,  by  all  that  is  absurd,  the 
one  thing  which  surprises  me  more  and  more, » 
the  extent  to  which  a  human  creature  may  live  i 
double  life — how  muck  may  go  on  beneath  a  coo- 
monplace  surface ;  and  the  occasional  cropping  oot 
of  passion  escape  notice,  or  only  excite  it  tranaientlj. 
I    repeat    the  observation,    Dear  heart,  what  • 
world  it  is  ! — and  so,  leaving  moralising  to  tike 
care  of  itself,  and  George  to  make  the  best  of  the 
situation  with  his  head  in  the  sofa  cushions,  I 
return  to  Shipworth. 

We  left  pretty  Juliana  iu  a  situation  not  the 
most  cheerful  that  could  be  imagined,  and  looking 
at  the  dull  river  and  the  Kentish  hills  without  (^• 
sciously  seeing  either.  The  letter  of  Mr.  ^^J} 
which  she  carried  crumpled  in  her  pocket  was  mt 
racteristic  of  the  man,  who  belonged  to  a  not  wtf 
uncommon  type — the  type  in  which  the  nml^^^ 
the  intellect  seem  to  keep  utterly  apart,  and  te_ 
work  in  independent  grooves,  while  iu  the  averig 
character,  they  are  more  or  less  fused  andmntw^ 
aidant.  It  is  customary  to  call  such  peoplfr^ 
people  like  Sheridan,  for  instance,  who  would  sjf 
up  a  crack  in  a  window  with  bank-notes ;  or  wrij 
agonisingly  to  a  friend  for  ten  pounds  to-day, « 
leave  unopened  to-morrow,  and  for  a  week,** 
friend's  letter  containing  the  loan— it  is  custoiMl 
to  call  such  people  simply  thoughtless,  and  iw 
something  like  the  accent  of  pity ;  even  whentW 
conduct  has  all  the  effect  of  villainy,  we  hesiw 
to  treat  them  like  rascals  of  wickedness  afort 
thought.  Yet  such  people  do  think,  and  ^ 
moral  criticism  is  often  very  delicate  and  beautify 
accurate;  but  somehow  their  thoughtfuhiess  rt 
their  conscience  are  like  two  friends  in  a  great  ^ 
who  pass  up  and  down  the  same  streets  in  sifiw 
daily  routine,  and  never  meet.  To  ordinary  wj 
interests  and  purposes,  they  might  as  well  be  wnl 
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out  thonarbt  and  couscienoe  altof^ether,  and  jirreat 
misfortunes,  and  even  relisfious  convictions,  seldom 
make  moch  difference  in  them.     Elton  Sidney  waa 
JQst  such  a  man,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
the  "circumstance"  about  poor  July  was  anything 
very  particular,  that  she  would  be  excessively  un- 
happj,  or  that  be  needed  to  be  so  on  her  account. 
He  wrote  her  a  letter  of  cheerful  farewell,  flourished 
ind  punctuated  like  a  complimentary  address,  and 
enclosed  her  a  five-pound  note.     He  recommended 
lier  to  consult  the  hotel  folk,  and  get  back  to  Hun- 
tingdoDshire.     If  she  did,  she  might  expect  to  hear 
of  him  again  some  day.     But,  at  present,  circum- 
stances over  which  he  had  no  control,  &c ,  &o. 

In  short,  it  was  one  of  those  (in  their  way)  com- 
plete letters  for  which  no  model  is  found  in  the 
"  Complete  Letter-writer." 

In  the  first  flush  of  his  liking  for  this  pretty  little 
girl,  Mr.  Sidney  had  poured  all  his  recent  money 
winnings  into  her  lap  with  unreserved  profusion, 
and  bad  borrowed  the  five  pounds  to  send  to  her. 
July,  finding  herself  not  absolutely  penniless,  and, 
drawing  a  refined  distinction  between  the  money 
given  her  by  this  man  while  she  lay  on  his  bosom, 
and  the  money  he  sent  her  when  he  quitted  her — 
"probably  for  some  one  cleverer,  grander,  taller !" 
said  the  foul  fiend  in  Juliana's  breast — pocketed 
the  letter,  and  sent  the  bank-note  floating  down  the 
stream.  She  now  stood  watching  its  progress  sea- 
ward with  a  grim  smile  which  had  more  teeth  than 
•yes  in  it  (July's  teeth  were  very  white);  and 
Fatbtf  Thames  smiled  in  the  red  sunset,  too ;  as 
▼ell  he  might  at  such  an  unparalleled  act  of  gene* 
K»ity. 

Years  afterwards,  July  remembered  how  she 
enured  her  eyestrings  gaping  after  this  diminishing 
bank-note,  and  every  detail  of  the  scene  and  time 
Ittd  left,  she  found,  a  distinct  impress  upon  her 
aemory.  The  long  crescent  line  of  the  flat  green 
eoast — some  osier  beds — one  marigold  and  two 
I  {Mies  nodding  down  into  the  water — the  distant 
jpd  untimely  crowing  of  a  jubilant  fowl — the  plash 

I  if  in  oar — the  deadly  lively  green  verandah  of  the 
^ktel,  on  which  she  had  sat  with  him — a  tortoise- 
[AeO  kitten  that  ran  to  her  very  feet,  looked  up 
|teo  her  eyes,  blinked  curiously,  and  scampered 
•Klj  again — and  other  trifles  of  no  great  meaning. 

II  tot  tl^  Tortoiseshell  Elitten  had  a  meaning. 
nothing  could  be  simpler  than  for  July  to  fol- 

||lv  the  bank-note  down  to  the  great,  mysterious 

of  which  Elton  had  talked  to  her— deep  as  her 

mid  salt  as  the  tears   she  would  have 

it  blessed  to  weep.     She  would  not  float 

tiiat  piece  of  paper,  but  sink  with  the  red  sun 

seemed  waiting  to  witness  the  feat,  before  he 

to  give  the  word  to  the  darkness  and  send 

tke  little  blinking  stars.     She  would  sink  in 

of  the  very  room  where  she  had  agreed  with 

tbal  this  Thames  was  a  much  finer  river  than 

iCbee  or  the  Nene — and  clearly  it  was  much 

far  such   a  purpose  as  this — no  sedge,  no 

and  a  broad  rapid  tide  that  had  no  placid, 

and,  just  here,  no  suggestion  of 


peace  or  purity  in  sweet,  small,  limpid  ripples — a 
wide,  black,  uncomfortable,  hard-featured  river, 
that  would  wink  at  anything.  The  devil,  in  the 
shape  of  a  great  black  rook,  crossed  the  water  at 
this  moment,  and  sailed  over  her  head,  saying, 
instead  of  the  accustomed  caw,  "  Gone  !  Gone ! 
Gone  !"  It  was  as  inappropriate  as  satanio  obser- 
vations usually  are,  and  all  the  worse  and  the 
wickeder  for  its  suggestion  of  the  fens.  The  sun 
was  sj;ill  peeping  over  a  bar  of  red  cloud,  seeming 
reluetant  to  go  till  it  was  done.  She  went  down 
two  steps  lower.  The  water  surged  up  and  wetted 
her  feet,  and  the  skirts  of  her  dress.  She  clenched 
her  hands,  and  straightened  her  white  limbs.  She 
felt  as  if  she  should  fall,  and  so  be  spared  an  act 
of  the  deraonaic  will.  Now — now — now!  Why, 
it  was  as  easy  as  the  start  at  a  child-race,  one,  two, 
three,  and  away  1  She  turned  to  take  a  last  look  at 
the  very  room,  and  the  inquisitive  sun,  and  to  send 
a  thought  homeward ;  and  as  she  turned,  and  as 
God  would  have  it,  one  of  the  most  unheroic  and 
playful  of  the  creatures  of  his  hand,  I  mean  the 
Tortoiseshell  Kitten,  trotted  down  to  July's  feet, 
and  encountered  her  dilated  eye-balls,  with  a  kitten 
smile  which  should  be  immortalised  if  possible; 
but  all  attempts  to  secure  a  similar  kitten,  and, 
above  all,  to  get  a  similar  kitten  smile,  have  proved 
quite  fruitless,  though  several  select  animals  have 
sat  to  Landseer  for  that  purpose.  The  kitten 
smile  was  unique.  If  the  black  rook  was  really 
the  devil,  the  tortoiseshell  kitten  was  the  guardian 
angel. 

We  may  perhaps  guess  hereafter  into  what  pre- 
cise shape  the  thought  of  infantile  innocence  and 
promise,  awoke  by  the  kitten  smile,  blushed  up 
into  July's  face  and  neck,  and  then  left  her  paler 
than  ever.  But  the  fact  and  the  consequence  are 
clear.  The  girl  shuddered ;  and  taking  half-a- 
dozen  hasty  steps  upward,  turned  a  tearful  eye  to 
the  west.  The  sun,  looking  as  if  he  had  all  along 
known  how  it  would  be,  gave  one  great  flash  of 
ruddy  contentment,  and  disappeared.  A  few  stars 
had  come  out  in  time  to  witness  this  great,  beauti- 
ful spectacle  of  salvation,  and  the  recording  angel 
drew  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  turned  the  page,  and 
began  a  new  record  of  a  life  not  flung  back  in  the 
Infinite  face. 

Slowly  and  tremulously,  with  a  stupor  of 
mystery  and  mixed  pain  deepening  round  her  soul, 
like  the  advancing  dark  over  the  disappointed 
river,  Juliana  went  up  the  steps,  and  into  the 
hotel.  In  estimating  the  mental  sufferings  of 
others  we  often  omit  to  take  into  account  the- fact 
that  the  physique  will  only  bear  so  much  and  no 
more  from  excited  feeling,  without  resenting  it. 
The  moments  when  bodily  pain  supervenes  upon 
spiritual  pain,  and  forces  home  upon  us  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  flesh  and  blood  and  nerves,  are 
always  among  the  most  utterly  wretched  of  olir 
lives,  both  in  the  reality  and  in  the  recollection ; 
but  while  they  last,  the  anguish  of  heart  subsides, 
and  faint  lights  of  reflection  begin  to  play  upon 
the  emotional  chaos,  like  marsh  fires  over  a  moor, 
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diviclinj»  the  light  from  the  darkuess,  though  but 
for  brief,  flickering  instants.  A  splitting  head- 
ache came  over  poor  Juliana.  She  felt  as  if  she 
had  been  travelling  day  and  night  for  days  and 
nights  beyond  memory  and  coont,  and  had  had  a 
disagreeable  dream  ^kicb  had  broken  off  just  at 
the  approach  of  the  catastrophe.  Tet  she  began 
to  think,  and  thinking,  as  she  lay  on  the  sofa,  more 
of  her  home  in  the  fens  than  of  him,  and  wonder- 
ing (with  that  sort  of  almost  philosophic  intro- 
spection which  is  sometimes  found  in  simple  minds 
recently  excited),  how  she,  who  had  just  before 
been  awfully  bent  on  quenching  her  fever  of  mad- 
ness in  the  cold  river  without,  should  now  be  irri- 
tated and  quelled  by  a  headache, —  so  thinking 
and  so  wondering,  she  fell  asleep  on  the  sofa,  and 
slept  till  it  was  quite  dark. 

At  last,  a  maid  in  the  hotel,  who  had  noticed,  not 
to  say  studied,  poor  July,  ever  since  her  first  ap- 
pearance at  Shipworth ;  who  had  thought  her  be- 
haviour in  general  a  little  singular ;  and  had  sur- 
mised that  she  was  now  really  ill — besides  making 
her  own  reflections  about  the  absence  of  the  gentle- 
man and  the  lady's  apparent  desolation — stepped 
np  stairs  to  her  room,  and  tapped  at  the  door.  No 
answer.  Mary  walked  in,  and  found  Juliana  pale 
and  dishevelled,  and  just  rousing. 

"  Make  haste,  mother,"  said  the  startled  sleeper, 
quite  out  loud ;  "we shall  be  late.  O  dear,  there's 
a  hook  gone !" — and  then  she  saw  Mary,  who  asked 
— "  If  you  would  like  a  cup  of  tea,  Mum,  that's 
all."     Juliana  thought  she  would. 

When  the  tea  came,  Juliana  fancied  she  saw 
traces  of  tears  in  Mary's  eyes,  and  by  way  of  re- 
lieving her  own  overcharged  heart,  asked  her  if  she 
was  in  any  trouble?  Mary  said  her  own  sister, 
native  to  8hipworth,  like  herself,  was  almost  at  the 
very  hour  of  her  accouchement — and  here  the  blush 
went  np  to  Juliana's  temples  ngain,  and  she  moved 
nneasily  on  the  sofa — that  the  woman  who  had 
promised  to  attend  and  nurse  her  could  not  come, 
and  that  her  own  master  would  not  allow  her  to  go; 
and — and — in  fact,  what  was  her  sister  to  do  P 
What  indeed !  Poor  Mary  began  sobbing  a  little, 
but  soon  ceased  and  opened  her  eyes  widely  enough 
when  "  the  lady"  said,  quietly — 

"  I  will  go — ^I  never  was  before  at  a  .  .  .  but  I 
think  I  might  be  useful." 

Mary,  of  course,  could  not  think  of  such  a  thing ; 
would  not  hear  of  it.     Juliana  persisted. 

"  But" — interposed  Mary,  by  way  of  settling  the 
question — "  my  sister  isn't  married,  Mum,  and  he's 
gone  away  to  sea,  and  never  writes  to  her. 

Thb  time  Juliana  turned  rather  pale,  and  com- 
pressed her  lips,  but  she  still  said,  "  I  will  go ;" 
and  within  two  hours,  she  was  at  the  woman's  bed- 
side— for  the  first  time,  a  witness  of  "  the  sacred 
martyrdom  of  maternity;"  but  shortly  after  she 
had  been  introduced  by  Mary,  the  nurse  made  her 
appearance,  and  Juliana  returned  to  the  hotel  early 
in  the  morning.  The  people  had  thought  her  a 
very  singular,  erratic  person,  and  kept  a  keen  eye 
upon  her  boxes.   But  their  astonishment  culminated 


when,  towards  noon  of  that  same  day,  the  young 
girl  4)resented  herself  before  the  stout,  grislj- 
headed  proprietor,  said  in  rather  short,  sliarp  ac- 
cent, with  a  whole  world  of  meaning  beliind  her 
pale  face — 

**  I  want  to  pay  my  bill,  if  you  please.'* 
The  grisly-headed  proprietor,  with  a  very  TineasT, 
puzzled  air,  said  he  would  wait  upon  her  with  it  in 
a  moment,  if  she  would  return  to  her  apartrtrat. 
Juliana  preferred  staying  while  a  meraorandamwas 
made  out,  paid  it  there  and  then,  coanted  the 
change,  and  pocketed  the  receipt.  Then  followed 
a  singular  scene.  There  was  a  pause  of  silence, 
which  seemed  permeated  with  a  common  conscious- 
ness that  something  strange  was  coming.  The 
stout,  grisly  proprietor  stood  still  and  coaghed. 
A  waiter  standing  by  kept  on  wiping  a  glass  is 
if  he  never  meant  to  leave  off.  Mary  loitered  near, 
looking  nervously  interested— for  her  woman's 
sympathy  had  taught  her  that  the  lady  was  la 
exceptional  person,  who  had  just  undergone,  or  was 
now  undergoing,  very  exceptional  experiences.  The 
proprietor  looked  hard  at  Juliana  under  his  eyelids; 
Juliana  opened  her  brown  eyes  as  wide  as  poeahle, 
looked  as  hard  at  him,  and  deliberately  pronoonced 
the  words —  ^ 

•*  Do  you  want  a  servant,  or  a  waitress  ? 
"Hotel  keepers  see  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  aad 
the  keepers  of  out-of-the-way  places,  hke  this,  see 
much  that  is  calculated  to  inure  them  to  si^^ 
things.     The  proprietor,  then,  was  not,  or  seemed 
not  to  be,  quite  thrown  off  his  feet,  but  took* 
second  or  two  to  think,  and  then,  with  his^ 
blandest  accents,  and  most  obsequious  air,  rephed, 
"Not  at  present.  Mum,  thank  you." 
July  went  quickly  to  her  room,  betraying  nj 
particular  emotion.    Mary  soon  afterwards  boiei 
the  waiter's  ears  for  a  rude  joke  of  which  he «! 
guilty  about  "  the  poor  dear,"  and  then  very  buinhf 
and  kindly  went  and  offered  "the  poor  dear"! 
glass  of  cherry-brandy  from  her  own  private  stort 
July  was  writing  a  letter  to  the  fens,  which  finisW 
she  sipped  the  cherry-brandy,  and  walked  out. 
called  to  inquire  after  her  patient  of  the  ptentfl 
night,  and  then  went  to  take  a  last  walk  along^« 
cliffs  of  the  picturesque  chalk-pits  in  the  ""• 
bourh'ood,   where  she    had   often    walked 
Sidney. 

I  hope  you  will  not  expect  me  to  reconcile 
rapid  transitions  in  poor  July's  state  of  mm, 
the  curious  features  in  bcr  behaviour  jnst  i 
because,  candidly,  T  am  not  metaphysical  enoi 
to  do  it.  But  she  had  a  very  pretty  walk 
afternoon  on  the  brink  of  the  fantastically  f" 
chalkpits  —  carved  as  if  by  Titan  children 
ing  at  digging  —  and  fringed  with  gtass 
shrubs.  And  the  open  country  on  her  left  had« 
minded  her  of  the  fens,  and  glimpses  of  the  m 
and  the  lazy  sails,  caught  through  the  cuttings," 
for  her  unaccustomed  eyes  suggestions  of  mj^ 
and  wonder,  and  the  far-off  infinite  sea  to  w 
the  watera  ran.  But  she  did  not  for  a  moni 
wish  Uiat  ahe  had;,  after  all,  trusted  horsdf  t«  m 
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to  be  borne  thither.  That  was  over  and  gone,  come 
what  might.     Poor  July ! 

Mr.  Lemaire's  mechauical  crotchet  was  a  refuge 
and  tower  of  strength  in  all  time  of  his  trouble. 
Everything    in  the  shape  of    locomotion^    from 
balloons  and  steam-engines    to    wabut-shells  in 
basins,  had  a  charm  for  him.     And  as  a  country- 
man of  his,  whose  name  I  do  not  remember,  used, 
when  in  grief,  to  dine  off  pigeons,  and  obserTcd  that 
after  eating  two,  he  invariably  rose  from  the  table 
much  less  mournful,  so  this  half-demented,  whole- 
hearted old  soul  used,  under  circumstances  of  pain- 
ful excitement,  when  the  marionnettes  were  not  a 
sufficiently  strong  counter ^agent^  to  betake  himself 
to  his  models,  or  somewhither,  where  he  could  in- 
dulge his  locomotive  hankerings,  and  speculate  un- 
molested upon  the  grand   secret.      Immediately 
after  quitting  George  and  Jireh  Cottage  on  the 
morning  after  Jossey's  deaths  Mr.  Lemaire  made 
his  way,  in  much  perturbation,  to  London  Bridge, 
and  took  steamboat  for  Shipworth,  intending  to 
pass  the  night  there,  and  stay  all  the  next  day, 
perhaps  two  days.    He  was  well-known  at  the 
hotel,  where  he  was  hand  and  glove  with  every- 
body, as  is  the  wont  of  good-natured  "  cracked*' 
people.     In  the  transit  up  and  down,  he  used  to 
bend  excitedly  over  the  engine-room,  intent  upon 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  piston ;  and  his  habit  at 
Shipworth  was  to  sit  in  the  green  verandali,  or  take 
a  walk  on  the  chalk<cliis,  and  watch  the  craft 
passing  up  and  down  the  river ;  or,  still  better,  to 
ramble  up  the  country  till  he  came  to  a  very  quaint 
old  gabled  mansion,  with  an  alarm  beU  in  sight, 
that  it  was  itself  an  alarm  only  to  look  at ;  and 
hard  by  this  old  mansion^  from  which  the  stream 
itself  was  invisible,  to  sit  on  the  grass,  and  watch 
the  sails  only,  moving  along  in  the  air  above  the 
line  of  the  coast,  as  if  they  were  impelled  by  en- 
riiantment.     It  is  easy  to  imderstand  how  this  poor 
feilow,  with  his  locomotive  craze,  could  find  a  pecu- 
■jiar  eharm  in  this,  and  he  did. 
•   Mr.  Lemaire  accosted  Maiy  at  the  hotel  within 
« short  time  after  July  had  gone  out  for  her  walk 
on  the  cliffs.     Mary  was  full  of  importance  and 
wereoy,  and  taking  him  aside  told  him  a  story, 
Vtenpersed  with  some  few  tears,  and  some  few 
imaeB  of  her  own,  besides  handing  him  a  letter  to 
wad.     The  story,  and  the  letter  confirming  the 
ikory,  and  Mary's  tears — ^Mr.  Lemaire  could  not 
-cadve  to  see  a  woman  cry — drew  out  of  him  the 
4ily  English  exclamation  of  surprise  and  pain  he 
in  the  habit  of  using ;  and  as  he  invariably 
'  the  neuter  pronoun,  and  gave  you  the  verb 
itaelC  you  must  not  be  hard  upon  him.   Said  Mr. 

stamping  his  foot, 
^Banmr    His  ordinary  adjuration  was  the 
[jft.luniliar  "  Mon  Dieu !"  of  his  native  tongue. 
•^^^Dtain  r*  was  employed  only  on  special  occasions, 
'vil  not  necessary  to  say  tiiat  this  occasion  was 

»hd,  for  you  will  have  guessed 'that  Mary  had 
lAa'wfaat  she  knew  of  Juliana,  and  that  that 
-:^C§jU^  hamg  dr(^ped  Mr.  Sidney's  letter  before 
4l  Wfwi  oat,  Mary  had  made  herself  mistress  of 


its  contents,  and  then  put  Mr.  Lemaire  ia  posses- 
sion of  them.  A  negro,  intending  to  compliment 
Wilberforce  for  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  the 
blacks,  addressed  him,  "  0,  Massa  Wilberforce,  you 
hab  white  skin,  but  you  hab  black  heart  T*  Of 
Mr.  Lemaire  we  may  say,  that  though  he  had  a 
French  accent  he  had  an  English  heart ;  and  he 
took  an  English  estimate  of  Juliana's  situation,  ex- 
tending to  her  an  English  compassion,  and  resolving 
upon  offering  such  succour  as  might  be  in  his 
power.  His  plan  was  speedily  formed,  and  though 
it  had  a  craze  in  it,  yet  being  put  into  execution 
while  the  conception  was  warm,  his  plot  opened 
pretty  well,  considering  its  vaguenesses  and  incom- 
patiblenesses — for  all  which  an  eccentric,  kind- 
hearted  foreigner  may  be  pardoned.  Elton  Sidney's 
letter  was  replaced,  and  when  Juliana  returned, 
she  took  it  up,  aud  put  it  in  her  pocket  again, 
without  suspicion  that  it  had  been  read. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  Mary  to  get  up  commu- 
nication between  poor  July  and  so  fatherly  and  so 
evidently  harmless  a  person  as  Mr.  Lemaire. 
Juliana's  insight  had  been  quickened,  not  impaired, 
by  her  recent  experience ;  and  she  trusted  the  old 
man,  and  made  but  feeble  opposition  to  his  proposal 
that  she  should  go  to  London  with  him,  and  seek 
her  fortune.  M^ery  not  only  makes  us  acquainted 
with  strange  bedfellows,  it  sometimes  makes  us 
malleable  to  the  touch  of  others ;  and  this  girl  had 
been  softened  by  just  hearing  from  Mary  that  her 
sweetheart,  being  out  in  a  boat  the  evening  before, 
had  found  a  banknote  entangled  in  a  waif,  and  had 
given  it  to  her  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  her 
sister,. w.ho  was  just  now  a  mother.  Juliana  bore 
this  allusion  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  and  also 
another,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lemaire,  artfully  made 
with  a  view  of  overcoming  any  remaining  indispo- 
sition there  might  be  on  her  part  to  accompanying 
him  to  liondon.  That  astute  monomaniac  and 
artist-iu-ordinary  in  marionnettes  for  little  children, 
told  the  melancholy  tale  of  Jossy  and  his  friends, 
and,  incidentally,  mentioned  having  met,  among  the 
visitors  who  called  to  inquire,  a  Mr.  Sidney. 
Juliana  bit  her  lips,  turned  very  pale,  and  finally^ 
after  a  struggle  of  a  few  minates,  went  into  a  long 
fainting  fit. 

"  You  have  walked  too  much,  Mum,"  said  Mary, 
when  her  patient  recovered.  But  Juliana  went  to 
London  next  morning,  by  the  very  first  conveyance, 
with  Mr.  Lemaire  for  companion;  and  excellent 
company  he  was  for  a  young  creature  in  her  situa- 
tion. Mournful  as  her  story  was,  it  was  fresh  life 
to  the  old  man  to  be  able,  or  to  think  himself  able, 
to  aid  her,  to  say  nothing  of  schemes  which  he  had 
formed  with  referenoe  to  Mr.  Sidney — ^schemes  not 
at  all  coherent,  but  enough,  together  with  the 
satisfaction  of  an  overflowing  heart,  to  make  him 
walk  along  Elect-street  with  the  purpose  and  brisk- 
ness I  have  mentioned.  July  preferred  walking, 
though  her  limbs  almost  refused  to  bear  her  along. 
The  ride  in  the  steamboat  had  been  tedious  to  her, 
in  her  restless,  excited  condition. 

In  Great  Coram-street,  Mr.  Lemaire,  in  happy 
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and  eioessi?e,  bat  not  vulgar  inflation,  called  at  a 
hoose  of  dull  respectability,  and  introduced  Juliana 
to  a  dull  old  lady,  with  six  dull  daughters,  friends 
of  the  Wades  and  the  Flemings,  whose  name  I 
•hall  suppress,  as  I  have  nothing  good  to  say  of 
them.  They  were  rather  supe^uously  genteel, 
and  lired  by  the  card.  There  was  one  dull  sweet- 
heart between  the  six  dull  girls.  An  individual  of 
mysterious  manners  and  motions,  and  tery  aristo- 
cratic connexions,  used  to  pay  court  to  the  third, 
fourth,  or  fifth  girl,  or  all  three  (I  really  forget), 
and  was  very  aristocratically  treated.  For  instance, 
when  he  had  called  alone,  and  a  quiet  dinner  t% 
y&i»i//tf  would  have  been  the  natural  and  truly  polite 
thing,  these  ladies  would  sail  out  of  the  room,  after 
a  wfdnut  and  glass  of  sherry  a-piece,  and  leave  him 
^perdtt  by  himself,  saying  (one  of  them,  not  all  six 
speaking  at  once),  "  DofCt  be  too  long  over  your 
wine."  These  were  the  people  to  whom  our  dear 
old  friend  had  formed  the  plausible  design  of  intro- 
ducing Juliana  as  a  companion — a  small  circle  of 
seven  females  realising  his  conception  of  loneliness, 
I  suppose — and  he  had  prepared  a  list  of  good 
qualities  in  the  girl,  guaranteed  by  himself,  which 
ought  to  have  caused  competition  if  she  had  offered 
herself  to  the  highest  bidder  of  the  three  cardinal 
virtues  as  lady's-maid.  This  list  he  delivered,  with 
much  pantomime  and  energy,  to  the  old  lady, 
leaving  July  to  maintain  a  convei^ation  with  the 
fix  dull  daughters,  the  elder  and  most  loquacious 
%nd  least  charitable  of  whom  remarked,  the  next 
time  Mr.  Lemaire  called,  that  that  young  person 
was  a  sad  moiie,  and  not  at  all  tpirUuelle,  to  say 
nothing  of  her  bad  complexion  and  retroutse 
nose. 

Eeoeiving  an  equivocal  answer  from  Mrs.  (Blank), 
Mr.  Lemaire  took  July  to  an  artist  friend  of  his, 
named  Brooke,  who  rented  part  of  a  house  in  a 
small  street  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  did  his  best 
to  be  comfortable  with  a  coarse  vixen  of  a  wife, 
whom  be  had  married  for  mercy  knows  what,  and 
his  children,  of  whom  he  bad  mercy  knows  how 
many-^as  is  the  wont  of  people  who  cannot  afford 
to  have  their  ''  quiver  full  of  them,"  in  this  strange 
world  of  cross-purposes  and  incongruities  of  lot. 
As  Mr.  Lemaire  drew  nigh,  he  heard  Mrs.  Brooke 
in  angry  contention  with  an  itinerant  vender  of 
liquid  peppermint,  whose  ideas  of  its  sanitary  uses 
were,  Mrs.  Brooke  thought,  rather  exaggerated. 

"  What  P"  he  was  saying,  in  tones  of  virtuous 
indignation — "What? — ^you  don't  want  any  pep- 
munt?  Good  'eaven!  I've  sold  pepmuut  this 
twenty  year  in  town  and  country,  and  never 
'eard  of  such  a  thing  !** 

"Don't  want  none  of  your  pepmunt,  so  you'd 
better  be  off,  or  else  I'll  call  a  pleaseman,"  rejoins 
the  lady.  The  peppermint  merchant  budged  not 
an  inch. 

"  WkatF — bring  up  all  thai  family  without 
PBPMUUT  ?  Never  'eard  of  such  a  circumstance 
in  all  my  life !  Why  that  child  there's  got— I 
won't  say  what  he's  got,  but  1  can  see  it's  in  his 
coubtitootion ;  and  1  can  tell  you,  if  you  don't  give 


him  pepmunt,  I  won't  answer  for  the  ooase* 
quences.  You  won't  get  pepmunt  like  mine  it 
the  chemix  shops — mind  that !" 

"  I  shan't  have  none  of  your  pepmunt,  and  tbt 
child's  as  healthy  a  boy  of  his  age  as  any  in  London, 
and  his  constitution  is  better  than  your  pepnool, 
so  just  be  off!" 

"  Well !"  grumbled  the  seedy  merchant,  as  be 
ascended  the  area  steps — "  Well !  I  never  heard  of 
bringing  up  a  family  without  pepmunt."  Then, 
addressing  Mr.  Tjcmaire  in  a  confidential  aside,  he 
pressed  his  peppermint  upon  him,  too,  with  pathette 
glances  at  the  pale  face  of  July,  whom  he  not  na- 
naturally  took  to  be  the  old  man's  daughter,  there 
being  really  a  little  resemblance  of  feature  aad 
carriage. 

How  truly  we  live  and  learn!  I  had  been  i 
Londoner  nearly  all  my  life,  and  an  observant  Lon- 
doner too,  but  never  suspected,  till  Mr.  Lemiire 
told  me  this  anecdote,  that  there  were  itinerant 
peppermint-dispensers  in  the  great  city,  who  went 
about  pressing  it  on  mothers  of  families  for  sanitaiy 
reasons,  and  behaved  like  injured  men,  if  their 
appeal  proved  bootless.  Did  you  suspect  it 
yourself  P 

Knowmg  that  Mr.  Brooke  was  painting  a  "great" 
picture  from  that  novel  source  of  artistic  inspiratioii, 
the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  it  had  occarred  to  Mr. 
Lemaire  that  July  might  make  a  good  face  model, 
and  that,  as  she  could  not,  in  her  desolate  sitnitioB, 
have  too  many  strings  to  her  bow,  she  might  be  i 
lady's  companion,  and  face-model  too,  besides  not 
and  then  coming  to  see  him  and  helping  him  in  tie 
wardrobe  department  of  his  marionnette  coaoen. 
But  Mrs.  Brooke  nipped  this  hope  in  thie  W  bf 
saying  that  •*  Brooke  was  out,"  and  adding,  with» 
sharp  look  at  July,  that  «  he'd  got  aOleeriaandi 
Sfia  which  was  much  approved  of." 

Not  in  the  least  disconcerted  or  crestfallen,  !«• 
Lemaire  put  July  into  the  omnibus,  and  brought 
her  to  his  own  lodgings.  There,  he  plajed  to  h^ 
till  she  cried,  and  showed  her  his  dolls  till  ihe 
laughed— yes,  actually  laughed,  though  herd^ 
tion  was  not  a  month  old.  They  had  a  cop  oC 
coffee  of  Mr.  Lemaire's  own  brewing,  and  after- 
wards the  servant  showed  poor  July  up  into  a  ntfi 
little  bedroom,  where  she  was  invited  to  »»«* 
toilet,  and  surprised  to  see  her  boxes  in  »  oof^ 
and  such  a  home-look  about  the  place,  that  i» 
fairly  cried  again,  and  wrote  another  letter  ho«» 
that  night  before  she  lay  down  to  sleep. 

Feverish  and  irresolute,  George  strajed  op» 
Mr.  Lemaire's  that  evening,  thinking  he  ^* 
gather  guidance  from  him,  or— by  somekind^^ii* 
—meet  Grace.  He  met  July,  and  was  i"**^. 
in  her.  Mr.  Lemaire  received  him  with  %  ^^^ 
shade  of  grave  concern,  from  which  he  ^^'^V^i 
omen.  He  could  not  manage  to  pronoance  Gfwi 
name.  They  had  not  sat  very  long  before  t  stf 
was  heard  upon  the  stairs.  . 

"That  is  Meess  Dorrien,"  said  Mr.  I*®*** 

nervously.     George's  beating  heart  knew  f«y«*' 

^^  it  was. 
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**A  young  lady  P"  whispered  Juliana — and  before 
she  could  be  stopped,  rnsbed  out  at  the  door  with 
a  burning  face.  Grace  had  reached  the  landing 
viibout  a  light — she  was  a  familiar  visitor,  and  not, 
as  the  French  say,  "glorious."  Grace's  dress 
brushed  that  of  Juliana  as  the  latter  slipped  up 


to  her  room.  The  dear  girl,  whom  we  Lave  not 
seen  for  so  many  pages  that  she  re-appears  with  all 
the  charm  of  a  short  absence  about  her,  tapped 
lightly,  and  in  answer  to  Mr.  Lem aire's  "Come 
in!*'  came  in  accordingly,  and  confronted  George 
Lambe. 


THROST  IN   THRANEN:   A   POEM  EROM   GOETHE. 


By  W.  B.  Rajids. 


O,  HOiT  is  this  that  thou  art  sad. 

When  all  b  gay  beside  ? 
Ab,  thou  hast  wept,  for  in  thine  eyes 

The  tears  are  scarcely  dried. 

**  In  loneliness  if  I  have  wept. 

My  griefs  were  mine  alone. 
And  for  each  tear-drop  sweetly  shed 

My  heart  hath  lighter  grown.*' 

But  hark !  they  call,  thy  smiling  friends. 
They  woo  thee  to  their  side — 

Thou  dear  forlorn,  whatever  thy  loss, 
T6  ns  thy  loss  confide  ! 

"  O,  rave  not,  haste  not — 'tis  not  thus 

My  sorrow  ye  may  share  : 
Ah  me>  it  is  for  nothing  lost 

'Rie  saered  woe  I  bear." 


Thou  hast  not  lost  ?  Then  speed  thee,  rise. 

And  stir  thy  youthful  blood ! 
Thy  years  are  few,  thy  soul  is  strong. 

To  stem  life's  stormy  flood. 
"  No  strength  may  win  the  thing  I  seek. 

It  looks  on  me  from  far. 
With  as  bright  an  eye,  from  a  home  as  high. 

As  o'er  me  yonder  star !" 
Now,  who  goes  longing  for  the  stars, 

Although  their  light  be  dear. 
And  rapt  our  glances  at  the  sky, 

When  the  lustrous  night  is  clear  ? 
"  And  I,  too,  can  look  rapt  on  heaven. 

Through  many  a  blessed  day ; 
So  let  me  choose  the  night  for  tears. 

And  weep  my  woe  away !" 


TANGLED    TALK. 

No.  IV. 
Bt    THE    AUTHOK    OF    "ESADINO    RaIDS,"  &C.  &C. 


"  Sir,  we  had  talk."— JDr.  Johnson. 


XIL— "XL  SEGRETO  PER  ESSER  FELICI, 
A  per  provog  e  Vituegno  agli  amici,^'  as  Alboni 
nigs.     Wherefore  listen ! 

After  many  years  of  discomfort,  physical  and 
scatal,  I  have  "concluded"  to  terminate  my 
by  (1)  putting  wool  in  my  ears,  and  (2) 
over  my  virtue  to  the  care  of  my  friends ; 
I  recommend  you  to  do  the  same.  The  first 
t  OMMire  saves  you  toothache,  earache,  and  bad  colds 
r^iiie  head ;  that  is  judicious  economy  in  a  climate 
'Mt  <mn.  The  second  saves  you  the  trouble  of 
^^ifbig  a  ooBSoience,  which  is  very  harassing  com- 
i%  at  the  beat,  and  you  might  just  as  well  dis- 
with  it ;  for  unless  you  "  keep'*  it  on  bread- 
and  milk-and-water,  and  give  it  every 
julep  recommended  to  you  by  snubby 
d  ginghammy  ohl  maids,  you  open  '^a 


great  door  and  effectual"  to  endless  misery.  People 
refuse  to  recognise  a  fresh,  rosy,  healthy  conscience 
for  the  right  thing.  "  That  jour  conscience  1  It 
looks  so  alarmingly  bright  in  the  eye !  Why  ours 
never  takes  anything  stronger  than  gruel  and 
'Thornton's  Maxims,'  and  *  Mason  on  Self-know- 
ledge.' We  recommend  you  to  cup  and  leech  your 
conscience,  Sir,  and  bring  its  friskiness  down  to  the 
statutable  standard — if  you  wish  to  escape  bad 
names." 

Li  one  word,  if  you  try  to  live  vividly,  society 
will  persecute  you ;  though  you  weigh  every  word 
you  utter,  pause  upon  every  step  you  take,  and 
exist  in  a  state  of  semi-martyrdom  from  hour  to 
hour.  It  is  not  so  much  what  you  say  or  what 
you  do  that  will  be  quarrelled  with.  Virtually, 
society  will  find  a  mouthpiece,  or  a  goodly  fellow- 
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ahip  and  noble  army  of  mouthpieces,  who  will  say 
to  you,  "Do  what  you  please,  only  call  it  by  the 
same  name  that  we  do — then,  we  will  let  you  alone, 
but  not  till  then."  The  world  will  pardon  a  thou- 
sand irregularities,  even  gross  vices,  much  sooner 
than  it  will  forgive  a  life  the  key  note  of  which  is 
pitched  a  little  too  high  for  its  own  tastes.  Live 
as  grovelling  a  life  as  you  please,  and  stick  to  les 
bienseances,  and  you  will  pass  muster.  Live  the 
life  of  an  angel  with  the  least  bit  of  a  protecting  air, 
or  anything  that  cau  be  construed  into  it,  and  the 
very  first  deflection  from  the  beaten  track,  though 
it  should  be  made  in  the  fear  of  highest  heaven 
and  with  bleeding  feet,  will  be  treated  worse  than 
a  vice. 

The  most  correct  and  thoughtful  Kver  I  ever 
knew  told  me  that  ever  since  he  could  remember, 
he  had  had  his  inferiors  in  character,  and  ooca- 
aionally  his  inferiors  in  capacity,  preaching  virtue  to 
him.  I  believe  the  case  is  common.  If  you  lead 
a  free  and  easy  life,  openly  and  cheerfully,  you  will 
escape  any  very  trenchant  criticism,  except  in  gene- 
ralities. If  by  general  propriety  of  demeanour 
you  ostensibly  place  yourself  en  rapport  with  the 
careful  livers,  they  will  be  spiteful  'every  time  you 
display  vivid  feeling,  which,  with  the  majority  of 
such  folk,  means  feeling,  on  tiptoe  for  mischief. 
The  model  man  of  model  people  in  Britain  is  a 
model  muff.  If,  being  at  once  thinskinned  and 
anxious  to  live  worthily,  you  have  also  keen  feel- 
ings and  a  brisk  fancy,  the  model  people  will  soon 
find  you  out.  "  Why  that  isn't  our  model  muff ! 
Let's  have  a  peck  at  this  nondescript,  every  one  of 
us,  till  we  have  persecuted  him  into  reason." 

So,  such  people  are  forced  to  pitch  their  tents  in 
the  borderlands  of  society,  and  happy  are  they  who, 
by  a  grace  not  their  own,  are  kept  &om  wandering 
over  the  mountains  into  the  country  of  the  Enemy  1 


Xni.— "CONSUELO"  AND  "VIRQINIA." 
I  AM  going  to  produce  from  George  Sand  some  of 
the  most  charming  scenes  ever  written.  It  will  be 
hard,  I  think,  to  find  in  the  whole  compass  of  story- 
telling passages  in  which  simplicity  and  innghtare 
more  sweetly  blended ;  and  the  absoluteness  of  their 
merit  appears  in  the  fact  that  they  suffer  nothing 
by  being  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  narrative. 
Only  a  brief  word  of  introduction  is  perhaps 
desirable. 

The  fugitive  girl  meets  the  fagitive  boy  Joseph 
Haydn,  and  shares  his  meal  with  him  by  the  brink 
of  a  fountain.  They  become  travelling  com- 
panions. Haydn  suggests  that  Consuelo  is  not 
safe  in  female  attire,  as  the  country  is  infested  with 
brigands,  and  he  offers  her  a  suit  of  his  own,  which 
she  accepts.     "  In  the  meantime",  says  Joseph : — 

"  In  the  meautime,  we  must  see  if  the  dress  fits  yon.  I 
shall  take  myself  off  to  the  wood,  and  you  will  find  many  a 
spacious  secluded  houdoir  among  these  rocks." 

"  Enter  upon  the  stage,"  replied  Consuelo,  pointing  to- 
wards the  forcit,  "  while  I  retire  behind  the  scenes.'* 


She  hastened  behind  the  rocks,  and  proceeded  to  tfaasform 
herself,  while  her  respectful  companion  remoTed  to  a  dis. 
tance.  The  fountain  scrred  her  as  a  mirror,  and  it  was  not 
without  pleasure  that  she  saw  herself  oooTcrted  into  the 
prettiest  little  peasant  that  the  Selaronie  race  erer  produced. 
Her  slender  and  agile  figure  wm  enoiroled  by  a  large  vm^ 
belt,  her  andos,  slender  as  those  of  a  roe,  appeared  bdoT  the 
heavy  folds  of  her  Turkish  pantaloons,  and  her  d&rk  hair,  in 
which  she  had  nerer  worn  powder,  hai  been  cropped  ikort 
during  her  ilUiess,  and  curled  naturally  about  her  face.  She 
ran  her  Angers  through  it,  in  order  to  gire  it  the  rostie  Beg- 
ligraoe  beooming  a  young  sbepberl  She  wore  her  costane 
with  theatrical  grace,  and  assuming,  thanks  to  her  sinetic 
talent,  an  air  of  rustic  simplicity,  she  found  herself  so  com- 
pletely disguised,  tliat  on  the  instant  a  sense  of  coange  aad 
security  returned  ;  and  as  it  happens  to  actors  whea  thej 
have  donned  their  costume  to  appear  on  the  stage,  ibs  ide&> 
tified  herself  with  her  part  so  thoreogfaly,  as  to  expsrisaeeill 
the  carehws  freedom  and  innocent  gaie^  of  a  schoolboy  plsj- 
ing  truant  in  the  woods. 

She  had  to  whistle  three  times,  before  Haydn,  vho  had 
withdrawn  further  than  necsssary  into  the  wood,  dCher  to 
testify  his  respect,  or  to  escape  the  temptation  of  tvoio;  his 
eyes  towards  the  openings  in  the  nooks,  roturaed  to  bar.  He 
uttered  a  cry  of  surprise  aad  admiration  on  seeing  her,  and 
although  he  had  expected  to  find  her 'completely  diipiised, 
could  hardly  beliere  his  eyes.  The  transformation  bsctne 
Consuelo  prodigiously,  and  at  the  same  time  ga?e  an  entirely 
different  turn  to  the  young  man's  imagination. 

The  kind  of  pleasure  which  the  beauty  of  a  woaan  pro* 
duces  on  an  adolesoent  is  always  mingled  wiUi  feiz,  and  the 
dress  that  makes  her,  eren  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  dariag,  i 
beiiig  so  ?eiled  and  so  mysterious,  has  much  to  do  vith  tfaii 
feeling  of  agitation  and  disquietude. 

But  the  ehange  of  oostome  which  wis  so  oompletaly  »• 
eeesfhl  as  to  seem  a  real  change  of  sex,  toddenly  chaBfediko 
the  disposition  of  the  yotng  naan's  mind.  He  no  feifer 
apparently  felt  anything  more  than  that  warm  and  brotherij 
attachment  which  springs  up  between  two  travellen  of  Ui- 
dred  feeling  and  sentiments.  ....  and  they  begta  ^ 
journey  through  wood  and  meadow  as  gay  and  joyooi  u  two 
birds  of  passage. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  would  last  for 
eyer.  The  male  attire  derired  half  its  force  of 
genuineness  from  its  norelty.  Master  Haydn  will 
find  the  wind  set  in  from  another  point  in  & 
few  minutes,  do  you  not  think  so  ?  The  flaclna- 
tions  in  his  feelings  are  beautifully  and  tenderlj 
described : — 

However,  after  proceeding  a  few  steps,  he  forgot  that  she 
was  a  boy,  on  seeing  her  carry  Qver  her  ehonlder  on  the  end 
of  a  stick,  her  little  pallet  now  enlarged  by  the  addition  o( 
her  own  dress.  A  dispute  arose  between  them  on  this  point 
....  She  had  to  yield,  but  in  order  that  she  mightseai 
the  character  which  she  assumed,  as  well  as  to  keep  ip  ^ 
appearance  of  equality  between  them,  he  allowed  her  to  eanr 
the  violin. 

How  momentary  and  superficial  had  been  tbe 
slumber  of  sexual  consciousness  in  the  lad's  mind 
appears  as  soon  as  the  girl  assumes  even  a  ligbt 
burthen.  This  sexual  consciousness  is  geaeiallj 
more  regularly  present  even  in  the  purest  maaealu^ 
mind  than  in  the  female ;  for  this  obvious  reason, 
she  has  no  active  behaviour  to  assume,  she  has 
simply  to  repose  upon  herself,  if  I  may  speak  so 
oddly,  and  all  is  well — 

A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her-— 
and  she  resigns  herself  to  the  moment  with  that 
exquisite  trust  and  spontaneousness  which  focm  at 
once  the  highest  charm  of  a  woman's  society,  aad 
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her  best  panoply  of  defence.  How  perfect  a 
ptnoply,  e?en  the  most  favoared  lover  knows  right 
well ;  and  I  doubts  and  shall  always  doubt,  whether 
the  most  intimate  relations  between  a  human  pair 
can  e?er  anlearn  true  love  its  reverence,  or  break 
it  of  its  habit  of  trembling  and  sinking  down  at 
the  approach  of  the  beloved.  There  are  a  hundred 
forms  and  degrees  of  attachment  that  lead  up  to 
"  happy"  marriages,  and  which  yet  fall  short  of 
that  atter  abandonment  of  affeotion  of  which  the 
human  heart  is  capable.  Where  a  man  experiences 
that  abandonment  of  love  for  a  woman,  no  famili- 
arity can  beget  contempt ;  her  front  is  ever  awful 
as  well  as  beautiful ;  her  voice  mighty  to  command, 
as  well  as  gentle  to  aubdue. 

Though  great  pari  of  this  is  a  sad  digression,  I 
cannot  resist  tlio  temptation  to  wander  yet  farther, 
aod  quote  a  very  tender  and  pleasing  passage  from 
ooe  of  those  old  fashioned  books  of  which  so  little 
note  18  taken  by  your  "  fast"  readers  of  to-day. 
The  point  of  view  from  which  this  book  looks  at 
human  life  is  not  the  highest,  and  there  is  much  in 
it  which  gives  pain  to  a  transcendentally  disposed 
person;  but  assuredly,  when  Dr.  Gregory  wrote  his 
"  Legacy"  to  his  daughters,  he  might  have  penned 
worse  and  falser  sentences  than  these : — 

I  ■haU  ooaelnde  with  eDdeavoarijig  to  removo  a  diifioaltj 
which  moat  lutarallj  occur  to  aay  woman  of  reflociion  oa 
th»  ao^jeet  of  marriage.  What  ia  to  beoome  of  all  those 
nineoMata  of  delioaey,  that  dignity  of  mannera,  which 
ebeekod  all  CuniUarities,  and  aoapeadod  dasire  in  retpectfol 
and  awful  adaiirationP  In  answer  to  this,  I  shall  only 
ohienre^  that  if  motives  of  interest  or  vanity  have  had  any 
share  in  yoor  resolntions  to  marry,  none  o(  these  ehimerieid 
notions  will  give  yon  any  pain ;  nay,  they  will  very  qnickly 
appear  as  ridicnloos  in  yoar  own  eyes  as  they  probably  always 
^  in  the  eyes  of  yonr  hosband.  They  have  been  sentiments 
which  have  floated  in  yonr  imagination,  but  have  never 
reaebed  yonr  heart.  But  if  these  sentiments  have  been  tmly 
genuine,  and  if  you  have  had  the  singular  happy  Cite—* 

Alas,  and  alas,  and  alas.  Sir !  Is  that  indeed  a 
**  singular  happy  fateP** — 

ym  have  no  reason  to  be  afraid  ....  The  virtuea  and 
graces  that  first  warmed  the  heart,  that  reserve  and  delicacy 
which  always  left  the  lover  somethings  further  to  wish,  and 
•ftem  made  him  doubtful  of  yonr  sensibihty  or  attachment, 
Biy  and  onght  to  remain. 

How  much  this  amiable  writer  really  means,  how 
ftdl  of  pith  are  these  simple  words,  will  appear 
from  a  clause  which  I  take  from  another  part  of 
his  book : — 

J^  power  of  a  wman  over  the  hearts  ofmen^  of  men  of 
^ /meet  parts,  is  even  beyond  what  she  conceives.  They  are 
MMiUe  of  the  plewng  Ulnsiott,  but  they  cannot,  nor  do 
Aif  wish  to,  diMohre  it. 

To  return  to  Joseph  and  Consuelo.  We  were 
^Epng  that  sexual  consciousness  does  not  habitually 
hflnence  a  woman's  mind  as  it  always  does  more 
*  less  a  man's.  She  has  simply  to  stand  on  her 
pedestal  and  be  worshipped — he  who  is  humorously 
•d  quite  erroneously  wiled  her  "  lord"  has  to  bum 
fte  ioeeose  and  bow  the  knee.  She  has  only  to 
fcm  on  her  own  axis  and  shine — ^the  conflict  of 
Ifcfi  eentiipetal  and  centrifugal  forces  which  keep  a 


man  iu  his  orbit,  not  too  near,  uor  too  distant, 
prevents  his  forgetting  his  relationship  to  her.  So 
Joseph  cannot  bear  to  see  this  peasant  boy  carrying 
a  bundle;  and  by  and  bye  a  fresh  disturbance 
arises  in  his  mind.  The  question  of  names  comes 
up — ^how  shali  they  call  themselves  ?  Joseph  b  to 
be  £eppo,  and  Consuelo  Bertoni,  the  diminutive 
of  Albert,  Oonsuelo's  betrothed  :  — • 

*'  H  Sigoor  Bertoni  I  that  sounds  well,"  said  Joseph,  trying 
to  sihile.  But  this  iadicatioa  of  Consuelo*8  regard  for  her 
noble  betrothed  struck  a  dagger  to  his  heart.  He  watched 
her  as  she  bounded  before  him,  as  light  and  agile  as  a  young 
fawn.  **  *Bj  the  bye,"  said  he  to  himself  by  way  of  comfort, 
•*  I  forgot  he  was  a  boy  I" 

They  soon  found  the  boundary  of  the  forest,  and  turned  to 
the  south*east.  Consuelo*s  head  was  uncovered,  but  Joseph, 
altliough  observing  the  sun  scorch  her  beautifully  clear  com- 
plexion, dared  not  express  his  regret.  The  hat  which  he 
himself  wore  not  being  new,  he  could  not  oflbr  it  to  her ; 
and  iiaeling  his  anxiety  useless  he  did  not  wish  to  si^  any- 
thing about  it.  But  he  placed  his  own  hat  under  his  arm 
with  an  abrupt  movement  which  his  companion  remarked. 

**  Well,  that  is  a  strange  idea,"  said  she ;  "  it  would  seem  as 
if  you  found  the  air  dose  and  the  plain  shaded  with  trees. 
It  reminds  me  that  I  have  nothing  on  my  own  head ;  but  as  I 
have  not  always  had  every  oomfort  within  my  reaoh,  I  know 
many  ways  of  procuring  them  at  little  cost."  So  aaying, 
she  snatched  a  dustering  viue-branch,  and  rolling  it  into  a 
circle,  she  made  of  it  a  cap  of  verdure. 

"  Now,  she  has  something  the  air  of  a  Hnse,"  thought 
Joseph,  **  and  the  boy  vaaishee  afresh  1"  They  were  now  pass- 
ing through  a  village,  and  Joseph  seeing  one  of  those  shops 
where  they  sell  everything,  rushed  in  suddenly,  ere  she  coaid 
prevent  him,  and  immediately  appeared  again,  with  a  little 
straw  hat  with  broad  rims  flapping  over  the  ears,  such  as  ia 
worn  by  the  peasants  of  the  Danube. 

"  If  you  Iragim  by  luxuries,"  aaid  she,  trying  on  this  new 
head-dress, "  we  may  want  br^d  before  our  joumqr  is  over." 
'*  Want  bread  I"  excUiimed  Joseph  eagerly,  **  I  would  rather 
beg  by  the  wayside,  and  tumble  in  the  streets  for  pence  I  Oh 
no !  yon  shall  want  for  nothing  with  me."  Then,  seeing 
that  Consuelo  was  surprised  at  his  enthusiasm,  he  added, 
somewhat  more  oompoaedly :  '*  Befleot,  Signor  Bertoni,  that 
all  my  prospects  depend  on  yon,  that  you  are  as  it  were  in 
my  charge,  and  that  I  am  bound  to  bring  you  safe  and  sound 
to  Master  Porpora." 

The  idea  that  her  companion  should  fidl  in  love  with  her 
never  entered  Consnelo's  mind.  Modest  and  single-minded 
women  larely  entertain  such  ideas,  which  coquettes  on  the 
contrary  are  for  ever  hatching.  Besides,  even  very  young 
women  usually  esteem  men  of  their  own  age  as  children,  and 
Consuelo  was  two  years  older  than  Haydn,  who  was  so  small 
and  meagre  that  he  seemed  hardly  flfleen.  She  knew  very 
well  that  he  was  more ;  but  she  could  never  have  supposed 
that  love  had  dawned  upon  his  imagination.  It  was  evident, 
however,  that  Joseph  experienced  some  extraordinary  emotion ; 
for,  once,  when  she  stopped  to  breathe  a  little  and  admire 
the  lofty  prospect,  she  detected  him  gaaing  at  her  with  a  sort 
of  extaqr. 

*'  What  ia  the  matter  with  you,  friend  Beppo  V*  said  she, 
artlessly ;  "  methinks  you  are  meh&ncholy ;  I  cannot  get  it 
out  of  my  head  that  I  am  a  burthen  to  you." 

**Do  not  say  that,"  said  he,  with  much  emotion ;  "  it  were 
to  refuse  me  that  esteem  and  confidence  for  which  I  would 
gladly  give  my  life." 

**  In  that  case^  do  not  look  so  sad,  unless  yon  have  tome 
vexation  at  heart,  that  yon  have  not  told  me  of.*' 

Joseph  fell  into  a  gk)ony  silence,  and  they  walked  on  for 
a  long  time  before  he  was  able  to  break  it.  But  the  longer 
the  silence  continued,  the  greater  became  his  confusion,  and 
his  fear  of  being  found  out."  •  .  •  , 

After  a  while  €k>D8uclo  sings* 
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Joseph  felt  a  thrill  ran  through  hia  whole  frame,  and  he 
ooald  not  help  clasping  his  hands  in  passionate  admiration. 
.  ,  .  .  "  Yon  may  say  what  you  like  of  it,"  replied  Joseph, 
but  I  fed  that  I  can  never  trust  myself  to  speak  of  you." 

**WhyP''  said  Ck)nsnelo.  But  turning  towards  him,  she 
saw  that  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

**Let  us  sing  no  more,"  said  she,  "  here  are  tome  horse- 
men coming  towards  us." 

*'  Ah  yes  !"  exclaimed  Joseph,  quite  beside  himself,  "  do 
not  let  them  hear  yon,  for  they  would  instantly  throw  them- 
selvet  on  their  knees  at  your  feet." 

**  I  do  not  fear  these  frantic  loTers  of  song ;  see,  they  are 
only  butchers*  boys,  with  their  calves  behind  them." 

**  Ah,  pull  down  your  hat,  turn  your  head  away  I"  said 
Joseph,  with  a  jealous  pang.  "  Do  not  let  them  see  you ; 
do  not  let  them  hear  you  !  Let  no  one  see  or  hear  you  but 
me  I"  ....  In  the  midst  of  his  intoxication,  Joseph  did  rtot 
know  whether  he  was  a  trembling  adorer  of  beau^,  or  a  de- 
voted admirer  of  art.  At  once  a  dasding  idol,  and  a  delight- 
ful companion,  Consnelo  filled  all  hia  thoughts,  and  tran- 
sported his  whole  being. 

For  delicaoj  and  tenderness  combined,  I  do  not 
remember  anything  superior  to  these  passages,  ex- 
cept those  to«rards  the  middle  of  St.  Pierre's 
Paul  and  Yii^nia.  Thej  are  too  long  for  quotation. 
The  childish  loves  of  the  boy  and  girl  have  been 
exquisitely  touched,  as  the  world  knows  and  re- 
members for  ever,  and  then  comes  the  day  when 

This  first  garden  of  their  simpleness 

has  to  be  broken  up.  Virginia,  of  course,  is  the  first 
to  leave  it,  and  her  new  born  agitations  in  PauFs 
society  are  described  as  only  Bernardin  St.  Pierre 
could  have  described  them.  I  have  always  con- 
sidered the  writing  of  this  part  of  the  book  as 
absolutely  without  a  parallel  for  purity  and  sweet- 
ness. How  would  Eugene  Sue — how  would  our 
own  Bttlwer  Lytton,  (in  his  "Ernest  Maltravers" 
stage — he  has  grown  since  then)  have  managed 
"such  a  topic  P 

Delicacy  of  effect  in  handling  delicate  topics  is 
the  rarest  of  literary  virtues.  Keferinis,  prime 
minister  to  the  Queen  of  the  Ansareh,  in  Disraeli's 
"Tancred,"  says,  "There  are  things  which  should 
be  spoken,  and  things  which  should  not  be  spoken." 
My  own  opinion,  however,  is  that  there  is  nothing 
which  may  not  be  spoken,  if  you  only  know  how 
to  say  it.  In  the  sphere  of  the  ideal  or  the  sacred, 
every  idea  is  so  beautified  or  so  sanctified  as  to 
ward  off,  in  a  healthy  mind,  all  undesirable  asso- 
ciations. The  same  thing  which,  shut  up  in  the 
closet'  of  a  foul  nature,  becomes  a  poisonous  fun- 
gus, grows,  when  brought  out  into  the  sunshine  of 
religion  or  of  art,  a  lily  of  paradise.  There  is  no 
idea  which  is  incapable  of  thjp  sort  of  transfor- 
mation, just  as  there  is  no  memal  oflBce  which  the 
hand  of  love  would  feel  to  be  menial.  The  poet 
may  sing,  the  painter  may  paint,  the  sculptor  may 
chisel,  the  physician  or  minister  of  God  may  utter, 
what  it  is  not  permitted  to  the  merely  occasional 
tongue  to  talk  of. 

In  one  of  our  periodicals,  of  some  pretensions, 
not  to  piety  only,  but  lo  talent,  I  recently  met  a 
wretched  instance  of  failure  in  the  attempt  to  deal 
delicately  with  a  delicate  subject.  I  will  quote 
the  sentence  I  refer  to  word  for  word.     "  Like 


every  other  sort  of  moral  discipline,  the  constancy 
to  a  faded  partner  does  not  seem  to  be  for  the 
present  joyous,  but  grievous,  yet  eventualiy  works 
out  high  moral  and  mental  results."  I  say  nothing 
here  of  the  degraded  view  of  the  conjugal  relation 
which  this  statement  implies.  I  simply  observe 
that,  not  having  in  him  a  spark  of  the  artist,  this 
writer  has  tried  to  be  pious,  and  has  only  succeeded 
in  being  beastly.  There  are  four  or  five  months 
since  I  first  read  the  sentence,  but  I  have  not  yet 
conquered  the  disgust  with  which  it  inspired  me, 
in  spite  of  its  appropriation  of  some  words  from 
Hebrews  xii.  11.*  Truly  "there  are  things  which 
should  not  be  spoken** — by  people  who  do  noi  know 
how  to  speak  them  !  The  delicacy  which  writes  like 
this  is  not  many  degrees  better  than  that  which 
petitions  for  "  the  usual  leaf." 

I  cannot  forbear  introducing  here  two  fine  para- 
graphs of  a  modern  divine,  which  deal  with  the 
due  limitations  of  (ordinary)  speech  and  of  s^f- 
consciousness.  I  con^mend  them  to  you  right 
heartily,  though  surely  they  will  speak  of  them- 
selves, and  make  my  eommendation  blush  : — 

Sensefl,  however  mulliplied;  taste,  however  exquisite; 
capacities  for  enjoyment  never  so  fine,  want  no  faculty  of 
reflection,  and  must  know  that  it  is  not  for  then.  Bat 
while  it  is  not  for  their  sakes,  it  is  of  necessity  in  their  pre- 
sence, and  within  their  hearing,  that  the  arama  of  life  are 
revealed  to  us.  Appetite  and  conscience,  like  two  spirits  5f 
the  lower  and  upper  world,  live  together  in  the  same  hoose, 
so  thac  the  revelation  made  for  one  is  little  likely  to  remain 
secret  from  the  other :  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  fiend  to 
steal  the  privity  of  the  angel,  and  break  the  seals  of  the 
divinest  message.  Hence  there  comes  about  an  impious 
abuse  of  the  godlike  gift  of  self-conscious  life ;  and  instead  of 
serving  as  the  handmaid  of  duty,  it  is  degraded  into  the 
pander  of  appetite.  Nothing  can  be  baser  than  this  sweet 
poisoning  of  moral  truth  for  the  relish  of  sin.  Thus  to  itt« 
our  human  secret  as  a  cunning  way  of  getting  an  advantage 
over  the  brutes  is  a  downright  betrayal  of  the  confidence  of 
God, — a  bartering  in  Hell  of  that  which  we  have  overheard 

in  Heaven When  the  faculty  of  introspection  is 

perverted  to  a  false  purpose,  of  prybg  into  his  passive  sen- 
sations, and  discovering  the  means  of  getting  drank  with 
instinctive  pleasnre%  and  turning  the  healthy  hmnger  of 
nature  into  the  feverish  greed  of  Epicurism,  it  beconies  a 
fallen  spirit,  and  allies  its  possessor  with  the  fiends.  Man, 
the  self-conscious  animal,  is  th^  saddest  spectacle  in  creatioa ; 
man,  the  self-conscious  Christian^  one  of  the  noUeat.  Re- 
flecting vitality  is  hypochondria  and  disease;  reflecting 
spirituality  is  clearness  and  strength.f  .......  The  in- 
ferior impulses  in  man  are  glorified  by  being  placed  at  tha 
natural  disposal  of  higher  sentiments  ;  they  are  submitted  to 
the  transforming  power  of  generous  aspiration  and  great 
ideas.  Wielded  by  these,  they  are  fiir  above  the  level  of 
^ense,  and  are  not  only  controlled  by  consdenoe,  but  dignified 
by  the  light  of  beauty,  and  ennobled  by  tha  alliance  of  afiee- 
tion.  Their  just  action  is  secured  far  less  by  repressive  dis- 
cipline against  them,  than  by  nourishbg  the  strength  of  tha 
humanities  that  use  them ;  by  keeping  them  wholly  inatten- 
tive to  themselves ;  by  breaking  every  mirror  in  which  tiieir 


*  **  Now  no  ckasieninff  for  the  present  aeemeth  to  ba 
joyous,  but  grievous."     Let  rabid  poets  declare  that 

To  eyes  that  love,  the  loved  are  evw  yooi^. 
Let  us  leave  Darby  and  Joan  to  topers.    A  pious  ethnologist 
announces  that  conjugal  constancy  is  a  **  chastening.** 

f  "  Endeavours  after  the  Christian  Life.*'  Vol.  II.  LoDf* 
man  and  Co.  "Christian  Self-Conscioasnefs,**  and  '*Tb» 
Sphere  of  Silence.** 
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ovn  fiiee  may  b«  beheld Indeed,  in  mtndi  not  need- 
ing reeoreiy  from  fall,  all  men  physioal  and  prohibitive 
morality  is  liable  to  be  a  sonroe  of  direct  contamination. 
The  mere  discnssion  of  a  habit  necessarily  converts  it  into  a 
sdf-oonscions  indalgence  or  priTation,aod  thereby  totally  alters 
its  real  eharaeler  and  its  moral  rdations ;  and  may  make  that 
evil  which  was  not  evil  before.  A.nd  thus,  the  very  cara  of 
ontward  eseess  may  sometimes  be  attended  with  the  crea- 
tion of  inward  corruption ;  and  what  was  harmless  till  you 
nentioned  it  becomes  sinfni  by  being  named.  So  are  words 
great  powets  in  this  world ;  not  only  telling  what  they  are, 
bat  making  them  what  else  they  woald  not  be :  and  they 
cftnnot  encroach  npon  the  sphere  of  silence  without  dese- 
eratiog  tiie  sanctoary  of  nature,  and  banishing  the  presence 
efOod. 

The  drift  of  this  scctioa  will  not  escape  you* 
diacuniye  as  it  appears  to  be.  There  are  certain 
ideas  which  a  cultivated  moral  instinct  divorces 
from  ordinary  speech.  Only  in  the  spheres  of  art 
and  of  duty  is  their  utterance  consecrated.  To 
teach  them  wisely  and  well  is  given  only  to  genius 
and  the  tme  heart.  Ghrossness  and  eant  are  equally 
abominable.  To  a  healthy  mind  '*  Nature  *'  has 
indeed  a  "sanctuary;**  and  he  who  from  use  and 
familiarity  has  forgotten  to  put  off  his  shoes  as  he 
enters,  has  lost  something,  and  is  likely  to  lose 
more,  of  his  capacity,  not  only  for  highest  aspira- 
tion, but  for  highest  enjoyment. 

I  insist  particularly  upon  the  objectionableness 
of  ceuU;  because  in  many  well-meaning  books 
addressed  to  difficult  topics — for  example,  in  dozens 
of  nominally  "  religious"  works  on  the  subject  of 
marriage — I  have  found  a  sickeniDg  amount  of  it. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  such  essays  without  a  nau- 
seating sense  of  their  falsehood.  The  facts  of 
passion  are  the  same  to  all  men  and  all  women. 
Writing  which,  by  a  certain  indescribable  twang 
and  tone  pretends  the  contrary;  writing,  which 
puts  the  fii^g;er  on  the  lip  and  pulls  a  face,  is  neither 
pure  -nor  wholesome,  but  hypocritcal,  baneful,  and 
useless. 


XIV.— CURIOSITIES  OF  CRITICISM. 
A  BOOK  might  be  written  upon  the  euriosities  of 
criticism.  In  a  review  of  Mr.  Longfellow^s 
"Hiawatha,"  in  a  serial  of  character  and  long- 
standing, it  is  made  a  fatal  objection  against  the 
poem  that  the  Supreme  is  represented  as  smoking 
a  pipe!  In  a  recent  number  of  the  ''Leisure 
Hour/*  Jnliet*s  suggestion  about  cutting  up  Romeo 
into  little  stars  (''Romeo  and  Juliet,"  act  iii. 
scene  2),  which  is  referred  to  by  Emerson,  is  quoted 
as  one  of  that  great  American's  unintelligible 
Tagariea !  In  another  magazine,  Gerald  Massey 
was  charged  the  other  day  with  stealing  from 
jR  J?.  Bnwning  the  words,  "  The  Lord  had  need  of 
her,**  (See  Luke,  xix.  34.)  In  the  same  article, 
the  obvious  expression — "Strength  and  Beauty 
Ind-in-hand,**  must  needs  be  traced  to  Shelley,  as 
if  it  could  not  be  found  in  a  thousand  other  places, 
sad  as  if  it  were  not  a  perfectly  natural  phrase 
vUch  anybody  is  at  liberty  to  use. 


XV.— THE  POPULIR  TASTE  IN  FICTION. 
It  is  a  wholesome  thing  to  look  stubborn  facts  in 
the  face.  One  of  the  most  dreary  of  these,  and 
one  which  it  concerns  literary  men  to  know  and 
appreciate,  is  the  brute  mass  of  foolish,  degraded 
brain  which  exists  in  society,  which  has  to  be 
permeated  by  good  taste  and  good  feeling  by  slow 
degrees,  till  it  shall  became  capable  of  relishing 
healthy  intellectual  food,  and  which,  in  the  mean- 
time, demands  —  and  pays  for  —  ungrammatical 
melodramatic  bombast.  We  all  know  this  in  a 
general  way ;  but  it  is  only  when  printed  type  and 
a  bookseller's  ledger  are  before  one,  that  it  is  easy 
vividly  to  realise  how  base  is  the  intellectual 
taste  of  the  mob — what  a  long,  great  work  must 
be  accomplished  before  garbage  of  all  kinds  is  beaten 
out  of  the  market — how  dense,  stupid,  ignorant,  is 
the  "  enlightened  public.'* 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  complain  of  the  talk 
of  progress.  Our  progress,  thank  the  Hand  that 
guides,  is  most  real  and  most  glorious.  No  lan- 
guage can  be  too  warm  or  too  strong  to  be  employed 
in  its  celebration.  But,  for  heaven's  sake,  do  not 
let  us  talk  too  glibly  of  "  raising  the  masses." 
The  masses  have  to  be  dragged  out  of  a  slough 
of  filth  and  stupidity  before  we  can  even  get  a  firm 
hold  of  them. 

There  is  an  American  story  which  has  circulated 
by  thousands  in  this  country,  though  published  at 
eighteen-pence.  The  conception  is  radically  im<« 
pure,  and  it  ia  impurely  wrought  out.  Some  of 
the  scenes  are  of  the  worst  order  of  "  voluptuous** 
writing.  There  is  not  a  sentence,  from  beginning 
to  end  of  the  book,  which  is  not  beneath  contempt 
in  a  literary  point  of  view. 

"  My  very  gentle  reader,  yet  unborn,*'  who  may 
wish  to  know  what  popular  fiction  in  Victoria's 
days  was  like,  will  please  accept  the  followbg 
specimens  from  the  work  in  question.  Here  is  a 
model  motto  for  a  thrilling  chapter : — 

Gay  was  the  revel ;  eyes  were  beaming 
Soft  with  love  and  pleasare's  dream, 

Mosic  swelling,  bright  gems  gleaming, — 
Lo  !  there  soundt  a  ihriUing  seream. 

Here,  a  faithful  copy  of  conversation  in  the  polite 
society  of  the  century : — 

"  I  see  yon  have  not  forgotten  the  book  yon  promised,** 
said  Florence,  taking  from  the  hand  of  Claude  a  splendid 
copy  of  Tasso's  "  OerwaUmme  lAbtrataP 

•*  No,"  was  the  reply ;  "  ihough  the  immediate  occasion 
of  my  intrusion  this  morning  is  to  know  if  yon  will  do  me 
the  honour  to  join  the  pleasure  excursion  in  my  yacht  to- 
morrow I'* 

"  With  pleasure  j  I  have  already  promised  Mrs.  Moreton." 

"  A  thousand  thanks.  It  will  indeed  be  a  day  of  pleasure 
to  me."  And  he  fixed  upon  her  his  dark  eyes,  those  eyes 
which  had  in  their  lightest  glance  more  than  the  fascination 
of  a  serpent,  with  a  look  which  brought  the  blood  to  her 
cheek.  A  few  more  words  of  desultory  conversation,  and 
Chude  turned  to  the  bouquet  on  the  table.  "  I  see  yon  are 
cherishing  my  flowers ;  how  grateful  I  am." 

"  I  don*t  deserve  your  gratitnde ;  I  prize  those  for  the 
gift,  'tis  tme,  but  I  am  so  devoted  to  flowers  that  I  always 
cherish  them,  no  nutter  bow  profuse.  I  am  sure  I  woold 
make  the  world  a  garden  of  roses,  if  I  could." 
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'*  Maj  it  never  prove  otherwise  than  a  path  sUewn  with 
flowers  to  yoa,"  said  Claude  in  a  low  tone,  gazing  with  irre- 
pressible admiration  on  the  fair,  bright  being  before  him. 
The  tone  and  expression  were  not  to  be  mistaken  for  flattery, 
yet  Florence  replied,  *'  I  don't  like  flattery,  Mr.  St.  Jnlian, 
I  ak  weary  of  it,  believe  me ;  and  I  think,*'  slie  added  with 
a  charming  smile,  and  the  most  winning  fnuikness,  **  we  are 
destined  to  be  vtiy  good  friends,  if  you  will  only  promise  to 
be  sincere." 

**  With  the  greatest  pleasure.** 

I  cannot  8«j  if  the  word  "  pleasure**  oocors  more 
than  nineteen  times  in  this  same  chapter ;  but  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  it  is  customary  iu 
America  for  young  ladies  to  receive  in  their  bou- 
doirs gentlemen  who  "  fix  upon  them  their  dark 
eyes"  in  such  a  way  as  to  "eali  the  blood  to  their 
cheeks,"  without  reseatiog  it. 

Before  the  eonyersation  closes^  the  author  be- 
comes-intensely  metaphysical,  and  gives  us  the 
"  master-key*'  to  the  hidy *s  character.  It  is  called 
"sympathy" — quite  a  novel  idea — did  you  ever 
hear  of  it  before  ? 

<*  There  are  few,**  he  added,  <*  who  wonld  sympathize  with 
the  emotions  I  experience  in  snch  scenes.  It  is  rar^y  I 
meet  with  one  i%  -mhon  I  can  nnveil  my  thoughts,  and  led 
SBsared  of  sympathy,  «e  in  the  present  instance,**  and  he 
bowed. 

"Sympathy!**  exclaimed  Plorenoe  passionately,  drawn 
ont  already  by  a  power  she  could  not  resist  to  the  revulsion 
of  hidden  sentiments  and  feelings ;  thus  placing  at  once  in 
the  hands  of  Clande  the  master  key  to  her  charMter — **  *Tu 
seldom  the  heart  finds  sympathy.  If,  by  chanoe,  its  holiest 
emotions  rise  to  the  lip,  what  is  the  answer  ?  A  cold  stare 
or  a  sarcastic  sneer.  But  I  must  not  get  on  this  subject,  or 
1  shall  say  too  much,**  she  added,  checking  herself. 

One  more  extract.  Here  is  an  "  event*'  of  im- 
portance in  the  plot : — 

When  about  fourteen  years  of  age^  an  event  happened  to 
her  which  tinged  with  its  owa  oolonnng  all  the  hues  <^  her 


after  life.  She  was  one  day  iu  Waverley  Fisce,  snd  m 
about  to  cross  the  street,  her  eyes  fixed  admiriagly  on  i 
light  and  elegant  equipage  a  few  doors  above,  when  the  fiery 
horses  took  fright  at  something,  and  escaping  from  the  bands 
of  the  groom  dashed  towards  her.  So  sudden  vss  the 
movement  that  she  stood  paralyzed  with  terror ;  the  teatie 
steeds  wen  within  ten  steps  of  her,  and  she  could  notmofre; 
in  another  instant  she  wonld  have  been  crashed  under  their 
feet — nay  she  was  already  sinking  to  the  earth— when  s 
stroug  arm  was  thrown  around  her,  and  she  wis  boroe  to 
the  sidewalk.  Ilalf  fainting  with  terror,  she  looked  op  it 
her  protector.  She  wonld  have  thought  the  f^e  be&dlBg 
over  her— the  dark  eyes  beaming  U^  into  her  ova-4lie 
lip  breathing  snch  low  soft  words  of  undemeis  and  soothing 
bto  her  ear — belonged  to  an  angel,  but  for  th*  mtmiaeke 
thading  the  curved  lip  ;  which  certainly  realised  her  idea  of 
a  man,  more  than  angel.  If,  however,  she  still  dieiithed 
any  doubt  as  to  his  identify  wHk  ihi  haiHants  cffhiiltmr 
epherCj  U  loof  apeedify  remamd  aokm  ht  wtfmed  her-drtd 
and  mumier,  and  sternly  reproving  the  careless  gnma,  who 
had  by  this  time  recovered  the  horses — which  proved  to  be 
his  own — lifted  her  into  the  carriage,  and  followed  himidf. 

If  you  and  I  had  sat  down  to  write  a  borlesqu 
together,  we  could  scarcely  have  beaten  that,  I 
think.  It  is  a  meUncholy  fact  that  it  is  tbe 
women  who  are  the  chief  consumers  of  this  tiaih; 
and  not  silly  young  girls  alonct,  but  welirto^ 
matrons  of  mature  yeacs»  are  found  by  the  thoosaud 
to  buy  and  enjoy  it^  who  never  would,  and  never 
will,  look  into  better  books. 

I  do  not  complain  that  women  prefer  works  of 
fiction  to  other  reading — that  is  an  ordiDince  of 
nature — and  subserves  useful  ends.  Nor  do  I 
doubt  that  even  books  like  these  do  9ome  good, 
azul  manure  the  soil  for  a  better  crop  to  eome. 
But  WHi  eerii  (Uniqus  Jkies-^Mid  I  do  wish— alisi 
it  is  useless  wishing !  for  &o4  one  of  these  ladies 
bless  them,  would  get  through  five  p(^  of  the 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield."  or  Bnlwer*»  "My 
Novel.'' 


SONNET. 


Br  W,  B.  R>NDS. 

Thov  royal  loveliness,  my  sweet,  my  own  1 
My  soul  mounts  trembling  when  it  looks  on  thee. 
And  from  thy  glory's  height,  as  from  a  throne, 

Me,  all  submiss,  thou  rul'st,  who  yet  am  free, 
ounting  what  men  call  bondage  liberty. 
O  love  me  dearly  ! — more  than  what  is  known 
Of  lovers'  love,  till  life  be  overthrown, 

That  life  within  life  thou  hast  given  to  me, 

Deep  as  the  sanctuary  of  the  sea, 

Fathomless,  tideless,  by  the  winds  unblown. 
Where  sparkles  its  great  emerald  soul  alone : 

Warm,  raise,  and  bless  me — so  we  twain  shall  be, 

Some  day,  one  fruit  upon  Life's  goMen  tree. 
Thou  royal  loveliness,  my  sweet,  my  own ! 
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TowABDS  the  elose  of  the  present  month,  a  bill 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Honse  of  Commons,  for  a 
second  reading,  with  the  purpose  of  seooring  to 
Insh  farmers  what  is  technically  known  as  Tenant 
Bight.  The  subject  has  been  discussed  hj  suc- 
oesaiTe  Parliaments,  and  in  successive  sessions  of 
the  same  Partiament,  until  it  should  be  very  intel- 
ligible to  the  public ;  yet  firom  the  statements  of 
the  daily  press  last  year  regarding  this  bill,  we 
believe  that  few  topics  are  more  generally  mis- 
understood. The  tenure  of  land  has  been  the 
cause  of  more  great  crimes  in  Ireland  than  any 
other  temptation  to  wrong ;  and  all  writers  on  the 
subject  admit  the  propriety  of  giving  to  farmers 
such  length  of  leases  as  will  enable  them  to  expend 
adequate  capital  or  labour  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  8<h1. 

A  considerable  number  of  persons,  however, 
hare,  or  profess  to  have,  great  reverence  for  the 
rights  of  property;  and  while  they  admit  the  pro- 
priety of  long  leases,  they  deny  the  right  of  the 
L^ishture  to  interfere  between  the  landlord  and 
his  tenant ;  thus,  as  it  seems,  forgetting  that  the 
hn^r^s  daim  upon  the  land  is  founded  only  upon 
tbe  publie  good.     Whenever  the  common  interest 
requires  (he  exercise  of  the  power,  the  oomnmnity, 
through  their  representatives,   always  limit  the 
ptrileges  of  the  property  right.   If  it  were  possible 
to  suppose  a  coaUtron,  or  conspiracy  of  landlords, 
to  starve  out  the  population  by  converting  the 
entire  surface  of  our  island  mto  a  wilderness,  the 
public  good  would  require  some  intervention  with 
that  extreme  right  of  property ;   and  if  it  is  ap- 
parent that  any  mode  of  holding  or  leasing  land 
prevents  that  yield  of  produce  which  would  occur 
by  a  better  mode — we  are  justified  in  securing  the 
real  benefit  of  all  parties.     Nothing  can  be  more 
obvious  than  the  fact  that  land  let  on  lease  is  made 
to  produce  more  com  and  provisions  than  similar 
land  held  at  will ;    and  to  some  extent  the  tillage 
of  the  land  will  be  improved  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  lease.      Tenantcies  •  at  -  will  have 
become  common  in  England,  and  the  English  land- 
owners have  always  respected  the  rights  of  oo- 
copants  —  with  few  exceptions,  as  a  matter  of 
booonr,  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  if  England  were 
firmed  on  long  leases  it  would  yield  two  millions 
of  quarters  of  wheat  more  annually  than  in  the 
KTorage  of  seasons  are  now  extracted  from  the  soil. 
Even  in  England,  therefore,  the   question  of 
leases  is  most  important ;  but  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land its  importance  is  enhanced  by  the  heartless 
eonduct  of  many  persons  who  possess  an  almost 
■Bcontrolled  influence  over  the  tenantry.     We  do 
flot  propose  to  consider  the  Scotch  case  at  this 
time,  although  its  details  are  domestic  tragedies 
which  few  persons  xmacquainted  with  them  would 
readily  believe.    The  Irish  business  is  forced  upon 
tlhtX^^ture,  and  was  last  year  most  grossly  mis- 


represented by  the  leading  organs  of  political 
parties  in  London. 

The  report  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the 
Grovemment  of  the  day,  now  ten  years  since,  to 
examine  into  the  facts  relating  to  Irish  land, 
should  have  produced  some  alleviation  of  their 
pressure  we  now.  The  intervention  of  the  famine, 
the  vast  emigration,  the  operation  of  the  encum- 
bered estates  court,  and  other  causes  have  presented 
but  a  wretched  apology  for  delay.  Saccessive 
Cabinets  have  Splayed  off  and  on"  with  the  well- 
being  of  some  hundred  dK)usand  families  in  a 
manner  by  bo  means  creditable  to  the  honesty  of 
those  statesmen  who  eomposed  them.  We  grant 
at  once  that  the  subject  has  been  often  badly 
handled ;  but  the  government  of  a  great  country 
should  not  leave  standing  ground  for  agitators  upon 
a  matter  of  common  accounting  and  equity,  as  we 
shall  show  this  to  be.  While  we  allow  that  some 
men  may  have  wished  to  extract  political  capital 
out  of  the  existing  grievances,  yet  we  allege  that 
this  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion  or  of  suspicion, 
while  it  is  one  of  fact  that  the  Administration 
neglects  its  duty  in  permitting  the  subsistence  of 
demonstrable  and  proved  grievances ;  and  even  the 
suspicion  named  cannot  be  attached  to  such  men  as 
Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  and  the  present  Marquis  of 
Londonderry.  They  are  neighbours  geographically, 
but  in  general  politics  they  take  different  views : 
while  on  this  question  their  opinions  are  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  identical,  and  their  practice  coincides 
with  their  opinions. 

Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  has  bug  advocated  the 
cause  of  the  tenantry,  and  long  exhibited  the  wis* 
dom  of  the  landowner  in  the  management  of  his 
own  estate.  We  are  not  aware  that  he  has  any 
interest  in  the  world  except  in  land.  His  estate  is 
beautifully  situated  in  Downshire,  on  the  southern 
banks  of  Belfast  Lough.  Having  been  well 
accustomed  with  the  inconsistency  of  even  avowed 
Radicals  in  their  private  transactions,  we  were 
curious  to  learn  if  Mr.  Crawford's  tenantry 
illustrated  his  principles.  The  fact  was  ascer- 
tained easily.  The  "agitator's" — for,  of  course, 
Mr.  Crawford  is  an  agitator  on  this  subject — 
tenants  were  not  merely  satisfied  with  their  land- 
lord, but  rather  proud  of  the  connexion ;  and  his 
popularity  at  home  proved  6iat  he  never  forgot  at 
Crawford's  Bum  the  arguments  which  he  employed 
in  Westminster. 

The  late  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  although 
occasionally  overbearing  and  haughty  in  his  busi- 
ness connexions — for  he  was  essentially  a  proud 
man — never  failed,  as  occasion  arose,  to  vindicate 
the  '*  tenant  right"  of  his  country  and  province, 
both  in  Parliament  and  at  Mount  Stewart.  The 
present  Marquis,  in  the  Commons  and  in  his  own 
hall,  surrounded  by  his  very  numerous  tenantry, 
I  has  PQIifle  heartv  recognitiQii  of  the  right  which 
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ihej  claim  justly  in  tbeir  fanns ;  and  although  we 
Lave  mentioned  two  prominent  families,  yet,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Ulster  landowners,  it  should  be  written 
that  they  have  generally  respected  the  property  of 
the  tenant  sunk  upon  their  estates. 

The  unprecedented  changes  in  the  ownership  of 
Irish  land  since  the  establishment  of  the  En- 
cumbered Estates  Court  would  justify  some  measure 
on  this  subject.  Estates  to  the  value  of  nearly 
eighteen  millions  sterling  have  been  sold.  Tlie 
purchasers  have  entered  upon  possession  in  the 
conviction  that  they  were  entitled  to  do  what  they 
liked  with  their  own.  The  former  proprietors  were 
not  always  able  to  pursue  that  course.  We  may 
be  prepared,  therefore,  to  hear  of  many  differences 
of  opinion  respecting  the  charaoter^and  justice  of 
ejectments. 

Mr.  Pollock,  of  Glasgow,  purchased  a  part  of 
the  vast  estates  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Mar- 
tin,  of  (jalway.  Mr.  Pollock  is  a  highly  estimable 
man  in  his  commercial  relations.  His  firm  bold, 
we  believe,  a  larger  number  of  mercantile  vessels 
than  any  other  company  whatever.  They  are  also 
extensive  landowners  in  Canada,  where  their  house 
is  chiefly  occupied  in  the  lumber  trade.  We  do 
not  suppose  that  Mr.  Pollock  seeks  to  forget  that 
bis  grandfather  was  the  industrious  cultivator  of  a 
small  farm,  and  that  his  sympathy  might  be 
naturally  expected  by  and  for  the  class  from  whom 
he  sprung — because,  we  believe,  that  his  proceed- 
ings in  Gal  way  are  founded  upon  the  conviction 
that,  by  ejecting  small  farmers  and  reducing  the 
number  of  holdings,  he  will  elevate  the  character 
of  bis  tenantry.  At  present  we  shall  not  dispute 
this  point ;  but  merely  recal  the  former  circum- 
stances of  the  estate.  The  late  Mr.  Martin,  we 
presume,  never  paid  for  the  erection  of  a  single 
cottage,  house,  or  office  house  upon  his  estate. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  he  expended  money  in  the 
clearance,  drainage,  or  fencing  of  his  fields.  If 
any  exception  occurred  to  the  general  rule  of  the 
tenantry  doing  all  these  works,  they  would  not 
materially  alter  the  case,  being  only  exceptions. 
And  the  connexion  of  the  late  proprietor  was  that 
of  all  his  predecessors,  namely,  the  receipt  of  rent. 
This  connexion  is  materially  different  from  that  of 
English  and  Scotch  proprietors.  The  latter  pay 
for  the  improvements  on  their  farms  by  valuation, 
at  the  close  of  their  leases,  unless  the  tenants  are 
supposed  to  have  had  time  to  work  out  their  value. 
The  Martin  estates  in  Galway  were  conducted  on 
the  common  rule  of  the  land.  The  tenantry  have 
been  generally  left  to  build,  drain,  fence,  and 
manure,  as  their  capital  or  industry  permitted.  At 
the  same  time,  these  old  proprietors  recognised  the 
expenditure,  and  made  some  allowance  on  account 
of  it  from  the  current  rents.  Thus  the  Irish  land 
never  let  at  an  average  equal  to  the  rents  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  ejected  tenantry  always  entertained  a 
grudge  on  the  subject.  A  new  proprietor  naturali} 
forgets  these  circumstances.  He  looks  at  his  land 
and  at  his  titles ;    and  supposes  that  he  has  pui  • 


by  whom  the  cottages  were  built,  or  the  bog  and 
the  hill  rendered  arable. 

The  greater  part  of  Ireland  was  farmed  in  this 
loose  way  ;  but  the  farmers  and  peasantry  of  T}\iitt 
considered  themselves  to  be  wiser  men  than  tbeir 
neighbours  in  the  southern  and  western  provinees. 
They  enjoyed  their  tenant-right  by  the  custom  of  the 
country.  This  right  is  the  difference  between  the 
rack-rent  of  their  farms,  and  the  sums  paid  to  the 
landowners.  That  difference  is  variable,  and  d^ 
pends  upon  the  state  of  the  farmhouses  and  offices. 
The  rent  itself  is  not  a  fixed  charge,  but  varies, 
with  a  regard,  however,  to  the  tenant's  portion  io 
the  soil.  Upon  some  large  estates,  this '' right'* 
is  restrained  by  a  maximum,  and  is  never  allowed 
to  exceed  ten  pounds  per  acre.  Upon  others,  it 
is  left  to  the  merits  of  each  case.  Sometimes  it 
has  been  sold  for  forty  pounds  per  acre,  and  in 
other  instances  for  five  pounds.  It  is  alwajs  re- 
stricted in  its  exercise  by  the  landlord's  approval  of 
the  purchaser.  He  is  not  bound  to  take  CTetj 
speculative  purchaser ;  but  is  allowed  to  reject  a 
proposed  tenant  with  whom  he  may  be  diasatisfied. 
He  is  not  bound  to  do  anything  in  the  matter, 
except  by  the  custom  of  the  country — which  is, 
however,  so  strong,  that  few  landowners  can  extri- 
cate themselves  from  its  requirements. 

We  do  not  think  that  any  satisfactory  eiplani- 
tion  can  be  given  regarding  the  origin  of  this 
practice.  It  has  descended  from  one"generation 
to  another  through  very  many  years,  'fiie  8ettl^ 
ment  of  the  province  under  James  L  and  VL  maj 
explain  its  origin.  Large  districts  were  made  over 
to  "  undertakers,**  upon  condition  that  they  shonM 
be  "planted'*  by  a  fixed  population,  within  a  given 
period.  These  men  were  unable  to  fulfil  the  con- 
dition, except  by  the  aid  of  their  followers.  They 
were  glad,  therefore,  to  escape  from  an  outlay 
which  they  could  not  meet,  by  accepting  a  ground- 
rent  which  they  would  otherwise  have  entirely  lost. 
These  subordinate  colonists  secured  their  part  of 
the  arrangement  sometimes  by  leases,  renewable 
for  ever ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  province 
is  thus  held.  Others  depended  upon  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  fact  which  they  believed  could  not 
be  foi^tten,  and  had  no  written  certificate  of  ita 
existence. 

Within  two  and  a- half  centuries  the  land  baa 
been  repeatedly  devastated  by  civil  war,  and  it  could 
only  have  regained  its  old  fertility,  and  been  ren- 
dered again  habitable,  by  the  capital  or  the  labour 
of  the  tenantry.  The  landlords  either  had  not  the 
means  of  improving  and  enclosing  the  farms,  and 
of  rebuilding  houses,  or  they  preferred  not  to  risk 
their  wealth  on  a  soil  subject  then  to  the  overflow 
of  hostile  and  fiery  neighbours.  The  origin  of  the 
phenomenon  is,  however,  of  less  interest  than  its 
existence  or  its  value.  Its  worth  has  been  esti- 
nmted  at  from  ten  to  twenty  millions  sterling.  Its 
existence  is  acknowledged  by  all  classes.  Farmers 
pqueath  it  to  their  families  as  a  provision  for 
wi  m.     Creditors  seize  and  sell   it  as  part  of  the 


<*sed  everythmg.     He  does  not  pause  to  think  vassets  of  their  debtors.     Transactions  in  it  always 
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occur  witb  the  knowlcilge  of  the  landlord,  who 
approves  the  parchasin^  tenant.  No  other  pro- 
perty is  more  commonly  advertised  for  sale ; 
and  the  business  of  farming  has  been  thus  con- 
dacted  for  many  generations  without   a  written 


We  gire  thb  explanation  now  almost  in  the 
language  which  we  employed  soon  after  the  issue 
of  the  Devon  blue  book,  because  last  year  the  case 
was  very  grossly  misrepresented;  and  when  the 
recognition  of  this  property  was  sought  by  a 
statutory  enactment,  the  public  were  glibly  assured 
in  Eugland  and  Scotlond,  by  persons  who  had  no 
more  interest  in  the  affair,  but  rather  less  know- 
ledge than  we  possess,  that  the  proposed  law  in- 
vaded the  rights  of  property.  Its  postponement 
or  its  refusal  is  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty which  can  in  no  other  way  suffer  violence  in 
the  matter.  The  expense  of  commissioners  is 
utterly  lost  if  their  evidence  is  to  be  thus  rejected, 
and  the  facts  collected  by  them  are  to  be  entirely 
ignored* 

The  law  of  the  land  is  at  present  irreconoileable 
with  the  custom  of  the  country.  One  of  the  two 
must  give  way ;  yet  nobody  acquainted  with  the 
north  of  Ireland  supposes  that  the  law  as  it  stands 
could  be  enforced.  The  attempt  is  sometimes  made 
successfully  in  isolated  cases;  but,  as  we  have 
remarked,  the  landlords  generally  respect  a  custom 
which  doubtless  confers  great  influence  over  their 
tenantry,  and  affords  the  most  ample  security  for 
the  payments  of  their  rents.  Still,  one  or  two  cases 
oeear  annually  in  Ulster  which  display  the  opera- 
tioa  of  the  law,  are  scandals  in  their  neighbour- 
hoods, and  subjects  of  violent,  and  even  virulent, 
discussion,  as  they  deserve  to  be,  in  the  local  press. 

The  last   of   these   invasions  of  the  tenant's 

property  according  to  law  which  we  have  noticed 

occurred  in  county  Down.     The  tenant  held  a  few 

aeres  of  land,  which  he  had  within  the  memory  of 

living  men  improved  from  a  sterile  state  to  one  of 

fertility.     He  built  the  house  and  the  bam.     He 

made  the  drains.     He  formed  the  enclosures.    Bjr 

planted  the  fences.     He  did  everything  that  had 

been  accomplished ;   and  he  believed  that  he  had 

aehiered  a  certain  property  in  the  land.     Every. 

body  also,  excluding  the  landlord,  believed  that 

**  tlie  squatter"  was  correct  in  that  opinion.    From 

some  cause  he  had  offended  the  proprietor,  or  the 

■gent,  or  the  bailiff — or  perhaps  the  entire  flock ; 

>nd  he  was  served  with  a  notice  of  ejectment.  The 

^c&aot  r^etted   his  expulsion,  but  claimed  his 

eoapensation.      It  was  refused  by  the  landlord, 

iid  the  process  was  carried  into  Court.  An  attempt 

Via  made  there  to  justify  the  ejectment  upon  the 

excuse  that  the  tenant  had  cut  and  sold  turf  from 

fa  ea.ate  illegally ;  but  that  failed  utterly.     The 

fats  were  ail  clearly  brought    out.     The  judge 

txsressed  his  regret  at  the  state  of  the  law.     He 

*ven  requested  the  landlord's  agent  and  attorney 

ia  endeayour,  if  possible,  to  obtain  compensation 

tar  the  tenant.     Still,  he  held  that  he  must  pro- 

in  law  for  the  ejectment ;  and  even  the 


lawyer  who  was  employed  to  enforce  it  seemed 
utterly  ashamed  of  his  case.  Is  this  a  state  of  the 
law  that  can  be  enforced  justly  and  prudently  P 
When  a  judge  on  the  bench  regrets  the  inconsis- 
tence of  bis  decisions  with  equity  and  honesty,  the 
time  must  have  arrived  for  the  Legislature  to  attempt 
their  reconciliation.  And  it  is  useless  to  fall  back 
on  rights  of  property,  which  are  no  better  than 
that  held  by  Shylock. 

The  arrangement  common  in  Scotland  of  leasing 
land  for  a  flxed  period,  with  covenants  regarding 
buildings,  may  be  preferable  to  the  Ulster  system ; 
although,  if  the  latter  could  be  faithfully  worked, 
its  practice  might  be  advantageous ;  but  that  is  not 
the  present  question.  We  are  in  the  position  of 
the  Premier  and  the  Sub-Secretary  at  War,  neither 
of  whom  would  advise  the  sale  of  commissions  in 
the  army  if  Xhey  had  to  organise  a  military  system 
"  ab  iiUtio ;"  and  yet  who  feel  that  the  present 
scheme,  and  those  who  are  oonoerned  therein,  can- 
not be  cut  off,  like  excrescences,  without  compensa- 
tion. The  opinion  seems  to  be  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  justice  and  reason.  The  gentlemen 
who  have  bonght  commissions  in  the  army  are 
entitled  to  all  that  they  purchased,  although  the 
system  is  objectionable;  but,  upon  the  same 
ground,  if  the  tenant-right  system  be  objectionable, 
the  tenants  are  undoubtedly  intitled  to  com- 
pensation. 

The  class  of  men  interested  in  the  question 
labour  in  sun  and  rain,  in  summer  and  winter,  to 
build  up  their  little  properties.  Money  to  them  is 
the  result  of  toil.  They  have  no  rapid  means  of 
courting  fortune  by  the  change  of  a  market,  for 
they  are  generally  small  farmers,  holding,  in  very 
few  cases,  one  hundred  acres — in  comparatively 
few  even  fifty  acres,  and  on  the  average  of  their 
number  probably  not  above  twenty-five  acres. 
They  live  on  those  small  farms,  because  they  are 
invariably  wrought  by  the  members  of  their 
families.  They  are,  as  a  class,  industrious,  sober, 
and  often  intelligent.  The  late  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry stated  in  the  House  of  Peers  that  they 
regarded  their  farms  as  savings*  banks.  The  state- 
ment was  correct;  and  it  is  also  true  that  the 
tenants  of  the  present  Marquis  may  look 
upon  them  in  that  light  with  perfect  prudenee. 
The  deposits  are  labour  early  and  late — the  cold  of 
winter  and  the  sweat  of  summer — ^years  of  careful, 
exact,  and  rigid  thrift.  The  deposits  are  often 
more  than  that — the  produce  of  the  looms ;  for 
many  of  the  small  farmers  of  Ulster  are  also  linen 
weavers,  who  pursue,  in  the  leisure  of  agriculture, 
the  labour  of  manufacturing  operatives, — of  the 
needle — for  the  embroidered  muslins  and  robes  of 
Glasgow,  now  one  of  the  largest  branches  of 
business  in  that  active  city,  are  chiefly  stitched  by 
the  daughters  of  small  farmers  and  peasantry  in 
the  north  of  Ireland.  There  is  many  a  stitch  in 
those  tenant  rights,  which  some  of  our  writers 
heartlessly  propose  to  sacrifice  to  their  own  crotchet 
work,  and  they  call  it  poiiiioai  ecouuujy.  I'tie 
economy  and  the  industry  of  generations  have  been 
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invested  ia  the  aocniimlation  of  the  fences,  and 
houses,  and  well-tilled  fields  in  the  rnral  districts  of 
Ulster. 

A  similar  cnstoni  has  not  existed  in  any  other 
district  of  Ireland ;  bat  nearly  the  same  practice 
of  throwing  the  entire  expense  of  improvements 
upon  the  tenant  has  been  pursued.  Leases,  how- 
ever, have  been  more  common,  especially  in 
Leinster  or  Munster,  than  in  Ulster ;  and  they 
have  been  frequently  of  adequate  duration.  A 
Tenant  Right  Act,  or  a  Land  Leasing  Bill,  or 
whatever  other  name  may  be  bestowed  upon  the 
remedy,  requires  two  classes  of  clauses — the  first 
for  the  past  and  present ;  and  the  second  for  the 
future.  The  first  will  interest  chiefly  the  farmers 
of  Ulster  and  of  some  other  districts  where  their 
custom  prevails.  The  arrangement  of  their  affairs 
will  be  complicated,  and,  perhaps,  difficult.  It  may 
even  require  another  commission  to  fix  the  valae  of 
their  "  right" — its  present  selling  value.  Some 
landlords  have  restricted  it  to  a  sum  under  £10 
per  acre.  That  sum  cannot  be  exceeded  on  these 
estates :  and  it  may  not  be  reached  in  many  in- 
stances. In  some  districts  it  could  not  average 
that  amount.  In  others  it  might  be  in  exoess. 
The  facts  could  not  be  reached  without  a  valuation; 
and  that  could  not  be  effected  well,  except  by  per- 
sons acquainted  with  the  different  localities,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time.  The  work 
is  not  even  required  in  a  hurry. 

When  it  is  done,  the  mode  of  payment  follows. 
The  settlement  could  be  deferred  or  present.  The 
latter  would  be  simple  in  character,  onerous  to  the 
landowner,  and  not  advantageous  to  the  tenant. 
A  deferred  payment  would  fix  the  relative  present 
yalue  of  the  rent  to  the  "  right."  Thus,  the  latter 
valued  at  £10  would  give  10s.  per  annum  at  twenty 
years'  purchase.  In  ordinary  circumstances  nobody 
would  give  £10  for  an  annuity  of  10s.  during 
twenty  years,  and  we  do  not  employ  the  figures 
with  that  view ;  but  where  the  current  rent  was 
30s.,  a  right  valued  at  £10  might  be  considered 
worth  10s.,  and  the  rack-rent  40s.,  of  which  three 
parts  belonged  to  one,  and  one  part  to  a  second 
person.  The  landlord  might  redeem  the  remaining 
fourth  by  a  reduction  of  lOs.  for  twenty  years; 
or  it  might  remain  as  one-fourth  of  the  extreme 
rent  that  could  be  obtained  for  the  farm,  and 
which  the  tenant  might  sell  to  an  approved  pur- 
chaser at  the  highest  offer,  not  exceeding  twenty 
years  purchase,  which  he  could  obtain.  Some 
arrangement  of  this  nature  seems  to  us  the 
most  decisive.  It  would  place  all  existing  claims 
on  a  clear  basis,  and  for  the  future  enable  all  parties 
to  proceed  upon  an  intelligible  plan.  The  act  of 
last  session  restricted  the  claims  for  past  improve- 
ments to  a  narrow  circle  of  years,  and  a  fixed  class 
of  work ;  and  it  only  provided  for  their  setttlement 
upon  the  ejectment  of  the  tenant.  It  admitted  a 
right  which  the  Government  wanted  courage  to 
enforce ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  crafty  person, 
by  easy  advances  in  the  rental  charged,  might  soon 
obliterate  the  tenant's  claim  and  property.     The 


question  belongs  to  the  social  class  of  subjects, 
that  may  be  styled  moral  legislation,  for  it  relates 
to  common  honesty.  Not  a  useless  place  is 
abolished  by  the  Parliament  without  conceding 
compensation  to  the  holder.  The  immoral  holding 
of  property  in  man  was  paid  for  bj  the  Pailiament 
of  Britain  when  slavery  was  abolished  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  injudicious  sale  of  commissions  in 
the  army  is  to  be  met  by  compeusation,  if  it  e?er 
be  abolished.  Surely  the  injudicious  inTesimentof 
money  in  land,  if  it  be  injudicious  for  the  investor, 
although  profitable  to  the  State,  is  not  the  only 
property  for  which  Parliament  cannot,  or  will  not, 
find  a  remedy. 

When  the  past  Tias  been  cleared  away,  the 
future  has  to  be  secured.  The  propriety  of  loug 
leases  is  so  apparent  that  we  would  support  a  laf 
to  render  them  essential  to  every  case  of  leasing 
land  for  agricultural  purposes.  We  could  defend 
that  course  upon  the  simple  reason  of  the  pnhlic 
good.  The  land. of  the  country  has  passed  into 
comparatively  few  hands  through  the  influence  of 
legislation ;  and  the  latter  proceeds  upon  the  sup- 
position that  it  provides  for  the  public  good.  The 
nation  has  an  obvious  interest  in  the  skilfol  and 
successful  cultivation  of  the  soil,  as  the  ordinary 
means  of  averting  famine,  and  employing  labour  in 
reproductive  work,  and  of  supplying  food  on  the 
best  terms.  For  these  reasons  we  institute  lawo,  ve 
protect  property,  and  we  punish  its  mfringement 
For  the  same  Reason  we  should  secure  long  leases 
to  farmers,  based  necessarily  upon  some  andi 
covenants,  not  too  stringent,  as  science  may  proie 
to  be  necessary  against  the  abuse  of  the  sofl,— foe 
a  man*s  land  may  be  as  readily  overwrought  and 
underfed  as  his  horse  or  ass,  with  nearly  the  same 
consequences  to  the  ovmer. 

A  morbid  feeling  in  favour  of  leaving  cvciything 
alone  pervades  some  coteries  of  politicians,  who  are 
extremely  active  in  endeavouring  to  prove  the  pro- 
priety of  an  unhealthy  competition,  where  the  needy 
are  always  left  to  struggle  with  the  powerful,  who, 
if  they  were  prudent  men,  would  also  be  the 
wealthy.  This  class  oppose  all  legislation  on  the 
topic,  saying,  "  Let  every  man  make  his  own  bar- 
gain." They  have  had  their  say,  and  been  defeated 
on  many  other  points ;  and  they  will  be  overthrown 
on  this  one  also,  because  they  contend  for  immo- 
rality in  theory,  and  impolicy  in  practice. 

The  Irish  bill  of  last  session  proposed  to  establish 
a  number  of  future  claims  for  improvements  upon 
the  ejectment  of  the  tenant,  until  a  fixed  period  had 
passed  away.  In  that  period  iKwas  presumed  that 
he  could  work  his  capital  out  of  the  land,  and  be 
reimbursed.  It  even  contemplated  the  execution 
of  certain  improvements  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner.  Considerable  caution  is  requisite  in  this 
matter — for  it  would  be  unjust  to  allow  a  tenant 
to  carve  and  cut  his  landlord's  property  at  his  own 
will,  and  then  resort  to  him  for  the  payment  of 
"  whimsical"  alterations.  Upon  that  point,  however, 
we  have  no  particular  reason  to  be  afraid. 
A  good  combination  of  the  duties  of  fanner  and 
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landowner  conveys  ibe  idea  that  the  latter  wiU 
place  and  keep  bis  land  in  good  arable  condition, 
erecting  houses,  forming  drainages,  fences,  and 
roads,  and  leaving  only  to  the  cultivator  the  abso- 
lute outlay  for  tiDage.  This  is  the  idea — appa- 
rently not  realisable  in  Ireland,  or  even  elsewhere ; 
and  as  the  work  must  be  done  by  somebody,  if  the 
full  resources  of  the  country  are  to  be  elicited,  the 
legislature  is  bound  to  place  uopn  a  definite  footing 
the  relations  of  landowner  and  tenant,  in  order, 
among  other  matters,  to  withdraw  the  slightest 
cause  for  those  fearful  crimes  and  unlawful  combi- 
nations that  every  now  and  then  cast  disgrace  upon 
the  island.  Another  session  of  Parliament  will 
no^  we  trust,  be  allowed  to  pass  without  ample 
justice  being  rendered  to  the  subject — not  the  only 
one  connected  with  land  which  requires  amend- 
ment. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  fond  of 
direct  duties;  and  a  moderate  tax  on  the  vast 
wastes  of  land  maintained  by  many  gentlemen  in 
Scotland,  especially  for  game  preserves,  would  be  a 
popular,  and,  for  a  time,  a  productive  source  of 
revenue.  An  alteration  in  the  game  laws  is 
evidently  requisite  for  the  sake  of  morality  in 
England,  where  poaching  is  the  preface  to  many 
crimes,  and  among  others,  in  extreme  cases,  of 
frequent  occurrence,  to  murder  itself;  while  the 
enactments  for  the  preservation  of  game  have 
always  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  food.  An 
admirable  opportunity  has  been  lost  in  Ireland  of 
fonning  a  class  of  small  proprietary,  or  yeomanry, 
in  the  sale  of  estates  under  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Act.  An  alternative  of  sale  by  feuing,  or  perpetual 
leases,  at  a  fixed  rate,  would  have  secured  a  higher 
Talue  to  the  exposers,  and  an  independent  class  of 
farmers  to  the  state.  In  all  forced  sales,  wc  hold 
that  all  opportunities  should  be  afforded  to  the 
owner  of  obtaining  the  largest  possible  return  for  I 


his  property.  The  creditors,  doubtless,  wanted 
money;  but  if  the  "feu-duty,"  or  perpetual  rent, 
had  been  valued  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase,  or 
four  per  cent.,  and  the  buyer  or  feuar  had  been 
required  to  pay  in  cash  twenty  or  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  his  purchase,  obtaining  a  similar  deduc- 
tion from  his  annual  payments,  the  original  owner 
would  have  experienced  little  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  large  advance  upon  the  balance,  and  the  result 
might  have  left  to  ruined  families  a  surplus  now 
utterly  lost.  The  operation  would  have  been  easy 
and  plain.  If  a  farmer  had  bought  upon  perpetual 
lease  his  farm  for  an  annual  payment  of  forty 
pounds,  its  value,  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase, 
would  have  been  £1,000;  and  if  the  condition  of 
sale  had  required  him  to  pay  one-fourth,  or  £250, 
in  cash,  his  future  annual  payments  would  have 
been  reduced  by  one-fourth,  or  to  thirty  pounds. 
No  difficulty  would  have  occurred  on  general  cases 
in  obtaining  a  loan  upon  this  security  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  the  amount,  or  £500;  and  thus  secur- 
ing to  the  creditors  at  once  nearly  twenty  years* 
purchase  of  a  high  rental — more  than  they  have 
generally  obtained. 

An  Encumbered  Estates  bill  for  Scotland  has 
been  mentioned  as  a  remote  possibility-— although, 
we  believe,  no  difficulty  exists  in  effecting  s Jes 
when  land  is  not  restricted  by  entails ;  but  here,  or 
elsewhere,  in  xjompulsory  or  in  Yoluntary  sales,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  more  money  would  be  realised 
by  feuing  than  by  any  other  transfer.  Legislation  on 
land  has  much  work  to  do  and  to  undo ;  but  if  it 
would  settle  for  once  and  for  ever,  in  the  present 
year,  those  necessities  of  Ireland,  whose  existence 
impoverishes  the  country,  and  mars  the  industry  of 
its  agricultural  population,  converting  it  often  into 
apathy  or  conspiracy,  a  great  boon  would  be  con- 
ferred on  them,  and  upon  us  all,  If  ever  justice  can 
be  rightly  named  a  boon, 
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^fnis  report  has  been  discussed  in  Parliament,  since 
Ottr  first  notice  of  its  contents,  with  considerable 
Uitemess.  The  Ministry  committed  a  blunder  in 
^  selection  of  commissioners.  Unlike  Diogenes, 
ky  were  on  the  look  out  for  convenient  men,  and 
iwiarily  stumbled  upon  two  honest  men.  The 
■S>-ifcMent  has  occasioned  much  anxiety  to  officials ; 
^--^l  non-officials,  who  are  the  larger  number,  should 
'  -^faet  aU  the  benefits  that  maybe  pressed  from  it. 
He  nsakp  large  allowances  for  inexperience,  and 
^idd  not  hang  a  man  only  because  he  is  incompe- 
%rt  iw  the  place  into  which,  by  money  and  pat- 
^tage,  he  has  crawled;  although  poor  Admiral 
^JM  was,  through  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors, 
"""     vwnt  a  charge  of  incompetence,  that  was 


never  proved.  He  was  tried  for  cowardice.  If 
ho  had  been  fairly  tried  and  found  guilty,  the  evi- 
dence would  only  have  proved  that  he  was  incapable 
of  being  an  admiral;  and  it  would  be  equally 
rational  to  subject  a  bishop  to  capital  punishment 
because  he  cannot  preach  well,  as  an  admiral  to  a 
similar  doom,  because  he  feeb  nervous  at  the  pros- 
pect of  death  by  fire,  sword,  or  water— either 
alternative  being  within  a  few  inches  during  a  sea 
fight.  A  coward  has  no  call  to  eat  the  bread  of  an 
admiral,  and  a  dotard  has  no  moral  right  to  eccle- 
siastical revenues ;  but  we  are  not  all  bom  Hectors, 
and  some  of  us  have  a  greater  dread  than  others 
of  bayonet  stabs,  or  broken  bones,  or  crushed  sculls ; 
and  yet  cannot  help  it.     The  world  has  room  and 
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work  for  us  all,  if  we  could  only  get  into  the  right 
places.  Therefore  the  panishmei^t  of  iucapables 
should  be  dismissal ;  but  our  (jK)yemment  make  it 
honours  and  pensions.  After  all  the  censure 
passed  upon  their  conduct  in  this  respect,  it  may 
only  be  a  refinement  of  cruelty ;  for  these  dis- 
tinctions have  drawn  more  eyes  to  the  unfortunate 
holders  than  would  have  been  turned  to  them,  if 
their  friends  had  not  placed  candles  on  their  pillory, 
sufficient  for  an  illumination. 

Some  of  the  statistics  regarding  great  coats, 
rugs,  and  other  woollens  quoted  in  our  first  notice 
of  this  report  of  tragedies,  invoWe  no  less  cruelty 
than  stupidity.  The  latter  may  be  dismissed  as  a 
man's  misfortune,  but  the  other  is  evidently  his  fault. 

The  evidence  collected  by  the  commbsioners 
conclusively  proves  that  in  no  period  of  the  first 
winter  in  the  Crimea  did*  any  real  deficiency  of 
bedding  and  clothing  exist  for  the  army,  if  the 
stores  had  been  emptied  with  adequate  rapidity. 
The  clothes  were  in  bales,  while  the  men  were 
dying  from  starvation  in  rags.  Defective  transport 
is  alleged  as  an  apology ;  but  we  hold  that  the  men 
would  have  walked  down  for  a  blanket,  or  a  rug, 
and  a  great  coat,  even  after  severe  work,  if  they 
had  known  that  these  necessaries  could  have  been 
obtained  for  the  journey.  Mr.  Archer,  the  Com- 
missariat officer  employed  principally  in  the 
Quartermaster's  service,  stated  that  in  his  depart- 
ment no  difficulty  could  have  occurred  in  thus 
clothing  the  army.  He  was  unable  to  say  whether 
difficulties  would  have  occurred  in  any  other  de- 
partment. A  person  engaged  in  the  military 
service  is  expected  not  to  know  anything  out  of 
his  own  department.  Inventive  and  suggestive 
men  are  discouraged.  They  do  not  advance. 
Genius  is  thus  crushed  and  disciplined  into  a  dull 
routine.  The  machine,  like  any  other  bit  of 
mechanism,  can  perform  its  duty ;  and  can-  do  no 
more.  It  is  unable  to  meet  an  emergency,  for  it 
has  no  elasticity.  Mr.  Archer  was  probably  a  good 
dork — indeed  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
more  than  a  fair  average  mind  for  the  service ;  yet 
knowing,  as  he  must  have  known,  the  deplorable 
scarcity  of  clothing  among  the  men,  and  the  very 
inconvenient  glut  in  his  ships  and  stores,  he  never 
suggested  the  expediency  of  intimating  to  the 
regimental  officers  that  the  men  could  oome  down 
in  parties,  put  on  a  great  coat,  wn^  a  blanket 
round  them,  and  return. 

The  army  were  always  over-wrought  and  some- 
times under-fed.  Their  position  was  badly  selected. 
A  German  writer  said  very  truly  that  the  alliance 
secured  for  the  British  army  the  post  of  honour  at 
Alma  and  at  Inkermann.  He  adds  that  they  had 
the  larger  portion  of  the  work.  Their  lines  ex- 
tended farther  and  were  more  exposed  than  those 
of  the  French ;  for  their  basis  was  Balaklava,  and 
the  line  over  which  supplies  had  to  be  carried  ex- 
tended for  seven  miles,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy.  He  adds  that  no  homogeneous  army 
would  have  been  distributed  in  a  corresponding 
manner. 


It  is  probable  that  General  Sir  De  Lacy  Evins  r« 
ferred  to  this  circumstance,  in  that  letter  to  Lady 
Evans  which  he  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  3rd  March  last,  when  charged  bj 
Lord  Claude  Hamilton  with  advising  Lord  Ragl&ii 
on  the  evening  of  Inkermann,  to  change  his  position, 
and  even  to  ship  his  soldiers,  leaving  the  guns  and 
the  French  on  the  soil.  This  advice  wasyei; 
remarkable,  and  General  Evans  did  not  folly  ex- 
plain the  matter  at  the  time ;  yet  he  admitted  the 
offer  of  certain  counsel  to  his  General-in-Chief, 
only  capable  of  explanation  by  references  which  he 
objected  to  make  in  public.  Sir  De  Lacj  Evans 
is  a  brave  man,  who  has  never  been  charged  with 
the  desire  to  flinch  from  danger.  He  evmced  his 
superiority  to  fear  by,  in  some  measure,  disobeying 
commands,  and  returning,  a  sick  man,  from  the 
ship  on  which  he  was  lodged,  to  fight  at  Inker- 
mann, when  the  report  of  firing  reached  his  cabin. 
It  is  probable  that  he  insisted  then  upon  that  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  work  which  oocorred 
subsequently,  although  after  the  winter  had  passed, 
and  a  large  number  of  our  men  had  been  destroyed 
needlessly.  It  is  also  probable  that  Lord  EagUu 
had  correspondence  on  that  topic  not  yet  disdoaed, 
lest  it  should  injure  the  alliance. 

The  leading  facts  in  the  evidence  adduced  to 
Sir  John  M'Neill  and  Colonel  Tulloch  establish  the 
opinion  that  our  men  might  have  done  the  ynA 
without  mourrmg  the  disease  which  thinned  thdr 
ranks  so  rapidly,  and  left  many  hearths  gloomy* 
and  hearts  in  this  knd  sad,  from  many  deatb— 
gloomier  and  sadder  than  they  would  have  been 
if  the  missed  and  mourned  had  perished  in  the 
battle's  heat,  stemming  in  their  fall  the  despot  on 
his  way,  and  securing  the  safety  of  their  conntrr, 
instead  of  dying  to  disgrace  its  administration. 
The  medical  and  regimental  officers  all  assert  that 
the  prevalence  of  salt  rations,  and  the  scarcity  of 
fresh,  caused  a  large  proportion  of  the  sickness. 
We  have  already  seen  that  fuel  of  any  descrqjtum 
was  not  easily  obtained.  The  want  of  fuel  un- 
doubtedly aggravated  the  sufferings  of  the  men, 
and  we  can  perceive  no  reason  for  serving  out  raw 
and  salted  meat  in  their  circumstances  and  position. 
The  salt  meat  might  have  been  boiled  at  Balaklara, 
or,  if  that  operation  was  impossible  there^  it  conld 
have  been  prepared  by  the  navy.  It  must  have 
been  supplied  cold,  but  could  have  been  warmed 
with  a  less  expenditure  of  fuel  than  was  neoeasary 
for  cooking  the  mess  from  its  original  state,  while 
cold  meat  is  preferable  to  raw  when  those  who  are 
to  be  supplied  want  Are. 

The  beef,  in  many  instances,  appears  to  hare 
been  not  only  salt,  but  too  salt.  The  oontractoo 
had  spared  no  expense  in  providing  salt  for  theff 
flesh.  Beef  is  considerably  dearer  than  salt,  and 
therefore  the  latter  is  rubbed  into  the  former  wiA 
ardent  energy,  and  pays  for  the  worL  CcJonei 
Bidley,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  considered  "the 
salt  beef  so  salt  that  it  was  totally  unfit  for  human 
food,"  and  "the  men  threw  away  considerabto 
quantities."    Lord  Frederick  Paulett,  of  the  M* 
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stream  Guards,  "  made  repeated  reqaisiidons  for 
frash  meat  for  the  aick,  bat  was  rarely  able  to 
obtain  erea  one-third  of  the  qaaatity  applied  for/' 
This  was  for  the  sick,  and  the  healthy  were,  of 
coarse,  salted  themselves  by  the  quantities  of  that 
seasoner  which  they  were   expected  to  swallow 
with  their  beef.     All  the  dragoon  officers  examined 
coincide  almost  ipssissimis  verbis  in  complaining  of 
the  salt  meat.      Colonel  Walker,   of  the  Scots 
Fosilier  Gnards,  believed  that  the  men  suffered 
Teiy  much  indeed  from  being  so  long  on  salt  pro- 
Tisions.      The  42nd  regiment  threw  away  consi- 
derable quantities  of  salt  meat,  until  they  obtained 
vegetables.    The  79th  regiment  also  threw  away 
salt  ration5«  and  the  Quartermaster-General  had  to 
bury  theoL     "  They  never,"  says  that  functionary, 
"throw  away  a  scrap  of  the  fresh  meat."     Much 
of  the  sickness  in  the  regiment  is  attributed  to  the 
use  of  salt  provisions.     Quartermaster  Sinclair,  of 
the  93rd  regiment,  learned   that  the  scorbutic 
tendency  among  the  men  was  attributed  by  the 
medical  officers  "  to  the  long  course  of  salt  provi- 
sions."   Colonel  Griffiths,  of  the  Scots  Grays,  is 
"  satisfied  that  he  has  lost  many  men  from  their 
betog  nnable  to  eat  the  provisions  served  out  to 
them;"  and  "a  great  portion  of  the  salt  meat, 
tsfedhJlj  the  salt  beef,  has  been  buried,  because 
the  men  would  not  eat  it."    They  believed  that  it 
prodnoed  diarrhoea. .  The  Scots  Grays  are  remark- 
able for  their  personal  strengtL    They  formed,  on 
their  departure  to  the  Crimea,  a  body  of  splendid 
h(nemen.    Perhaps  a  finer  corps  could  not  have 
becB  found  on  earth  of  their  number.    They  were 
atioflg  in  limb,  and  it  may  be  supposed  in  stomach 
alsa    The  food  supplied  to  them  must  have  been 
Yerj  detestable  before  these  strong  men  buried  it, 
and  submitted  to  be  buried  themselves  from  want. 
The  gradual  fading  away  of  energy  under  this 
treatment  must  have  been  a  sorry  spectacle.    The 
men  and  horses  cut  and  trode  out  for  themselves  a 
path  of  ruin,  backwards  and  forwards,  through  and 
through  the  Muscovite  horsemen  at  Balaldava; 
but  both  men  and  horses  were  starved  to  death. 
The  contractors  conquered  those  who  subdued  the 
vast  kordes  of  northern  horsemen,  among  whom 
thej  d]M4>peared  for  an  instant,  always  emerging 
agun  at  the  point  which  they  sought.    Dr.  Brush, 
a(  this  regiment,  attributed  the  cases  of  scurvy  to 
ngnt  of  proper  diet,  and  exposure  to  wet  and  cold 
and  fiatigue.    The  exposure  is  necessary  in  cam- 
rwgning;  but  those  who  may  read  this  deplorable 
tak  should  remember  that,  during  December  and 
Jaauary,  when  the  men  had  no  change  of  clothes, 
4i  atoces  were  glutted  with  all  necessary  articles, 
^filkat  a  mile  or  two  of  their  tents — for  the  heavy 
^tbj  were  then  stationed  near  to  Balaklava ; 
[  in  Dr.  Cooper,  of  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  says, 
*fti  mtk  vere  lying  without  mattresses  or  bhmkets, 
%Mp^bags  and  mattingon  the  bare  ground,  which 
IK  floatlnually  damp ;  and  the  men  on  duty  had 
^  WUBDB  of  changing  their  boots  or  any  other 
Miaa  of  their  dress,  for  their  valisses  were  kept 
^vatetou^orts  to  the  end  of  December — ^that 


is,  for  three  months."  Mr.  Crosse,  the  surgeon  of 
the  11th  of  Hussars,  says,  "  sore  legs  became  fre- 
quent, for  several  of  the  men  were  absolutely  with- 
out either  boots,  flannels,  socks,  or  shoes — in  fact, 
nothing  to  change  when  wet."  He  attributes 
scurvy  to  the  long  continued  use  of  salt  meat :  and 
bad,  even  nauseous,  as  the  salt  meat  was,  we  had 
better  revert  to  the  subject  and  finish  that  topic. 
We  may,  however,  go  over  the  entire  roll  of 
medical  officers,  who  all  join  in  attributing  scurvy 
among  the  men  to  the  long  continued  use  of  salt 
meat.  Dr.  Linton,  the  Deputy-Inspector-Geueral 
of  Hospitals,  expresses  the  same  opinion  very 
decidedly.  Dr.  Walsh,  surgeon,  R.N.,  was  in  charge 
of  the  Eoyal  Marines,  who  were  stationed  above 
Balaklava.  He  ascribes  the  diseases  arising  from  the 
use  of  salt  meats  to  the  wantof  anti-scorbutic  articles 
of  diet,  which  are  usually  furnished  on  board-ship— 
such  as  vinegar,  lime-juice,  raisins,  and  peas  for 
soup — and  to  the  want  of  fuel,  which  compelled 
the  men  to  eat  their  food  in  a  half-cooked  state, 
and  sometimes  altogether  raw.  The  number  of 
Royal  Marines  landed  from  the  30th  September, 
1854:,  to  the  31st  March,  1855,  was  2,000,  of  whom 
2,486  were  put  upon  the  sick  list,  showing  that  a 
number  of  the  men  must  have  been  there  twice,  or 
oftener ;  while  the  sick  are  usually  four  to  five  per 
cent,  of  the  forces.  This  statement  justifies  the 
clamour,  as  some  men  call  it,  that  has  been  raised 
on  the  provisioning  of  the  army.  The  nation  found 
men,  and  the  men  at  great  expense  became  soldiers 
— at  greater  outlay  still  they  were  transported 
three  thousand  miles,  to  do  the  severest  and  worst 
work  that  the  country  can  ever  require  for  its  sake 
by  its  sons.  They  were  there  abandoned  to  the 
incapacity  of  highly-paid  officials ;  and  left  to  rot 
in  distress  and  sickness  from  the  want  of  wisdom 
to  open  bales  of  woollens,  and  give  men  clothes 
when  they  called  for  them :  and  from  the  want, 
not  of  figs  merely,  but  of  onions  and  raisins.  They 
had  passed  the  land  of  currants  and  rabins.  The 
Commissariat  could  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  any  supply  of  these  fruits  that  was 
requisite.  They  had  passed  the  land  of  onions ; 
and  an  aetive  agent  at  Gibraltar,  aided  by  the  British 
Consuls  in  the  Spanish  ports,  might  have  collected 
any  tonnage  of  onions.  A  good  greengrocer  was 
wanted  to  save  the  army,  and  he  was  not  supplied. 
Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Bifles,  found  that  "the 
almost  total  absence  of  fresh  meat,  and  that  when 
supplied  of  inferior  quality,"  must  have  "  conduced 
to  disease."  Mr.  Youngs  of  the  63rd,  attributed 
the  sickness  to  the  want  of  vegetable  food,  and  the 
continued  use  of  salt  provbions.  A  little  lime- 
juice,  or  a  few  onions  and  raisins  again,  might 
have  preserved  to  us  many  gallant  men  of  the  63rd. 
Mr.  Furlong,  of  the  42nd  Regiment,  blames  the 
long  use  of  salt  provisions,  and  the  want  of 
vegetables,  for  the  scurvy  prevalent  among  his 
men,  Mr.  Heam,  of  the  1st  Toot,  could  obtain 
no  fresh  meat  for  his  men  when  the  cholera  ap- 
peared among  them,  even  in  November,  and  he 
believes  that  comparatively  little  sickness  would 
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have  occurred  among  the  men  except  for  remoTable 
causes.  The  want  of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  is 
said  by  him  to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of 
disease.  We  noticed  in  last  number  the  vast 
assortment  of  woollens  that  were  left  useless  at 
Balaklava  through  the  winter,  and  yet  Dr.  Heam 
Bays,  that  for  the  hospital  during  November  ho 
could  obtain,  after  repeated  application,  no  extra 
blankets.  lie  had  seventeen  on  the  20th  Decem- 
ber, twenty  on  the  11th  January,  twenty-four  on 
the  12th  January,  twelve  on  the  20th  February, 
and  twenty  on  the  9th  March.  The  sick  of  the 
Ist  Koyals  were,  meanwhile,  perishing  from  starva- 
tion, in  small  tents,  while  blankets,  the  buffalo 
robes,  the  pelisses,  the  marquees,  bought  with  the 
people's  money,  and  forwarded  by  the  Government, 
lay  in  heaps  of  obstruction  at  Balaklava ;  yet  the 
Government  have  showered  honours,  pensions,  re- 
wards, upon  the  responsible  parties,  in  return  for 
our  dead  and  dbabled  men.  Mr.  Mathers,  a  staff- 
surgeon,  who  had  charge  of  the  general  hospital  at 
Balaklava,  is  certain  that  if  the  men  had  received 
a  good  supply  of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables,  they 
would  have  been  able  to  resist  the  other  causes  of 
disease — over-work  and  under  clothing. 

Dr.  Anderson,  staff-surgeon,  has  no  doubt  of  the 
opinion  stated  by  the  preceding  witness,  and  at- 
tributes the  prevalence  of  scurvy,  to  the  long  use 
of  salt  rations,  without  sufficient  change  of  diet,  or 
a  supply  of  vegetables.  Captain  Carter,  of  the 
G3rd  Foot,  states  that  from  the  time  of  the  regi- 
ment landmg  in  the  Crimea  to  the  20th  of  January, 
they  only  received  one  sack  of  cabbages,  and  two 
sacks  of  onions.  The  sickness  in  his  regiment 
could  not  be  attributed  to  intemperance,  for  on  the 
heights  the  men  had  no  means  of  obtainmg  drink. 
Major  Barker's  artillerymen  were  left  without  any 
vegetables  for  four  weeks;  but  they  were  more 
fortunate,  subsequently,  and  obtained  a  supply  of 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Mr.  Frotheroe,  the  surgeon 
of  the  C  troop  of  artillery,  had  a  number  of  sick 
men  whom,  during  all  December,  he  was  obliged  to 
feed  entirely  on  salt  meat,  although  it  was  an  im- 
proper article  of  diet.  He  had  no  mattresses  for 
his  men,  and  few  blankets.  He  could  not,  there- 
fore, treat  them  properly ;  and  what  was  the  result  ? 
"  Short  and  sad."  "  Few  Recovered."  Few,  in- 
deed,  could  recover.  In  circumstances  where 
strong  men  perished,  weak  men  necessarily  died. 

The  14th  and  39th  Eegiments  landed  Ute  in 
the  winter.  They  were  supplied  with  blankets, 
buffaloe-robes,  and  warm  dotlung,  as  they  passed 
from  Balaklava.  They  were  not  sufficiently  long 
on  salt  rations  to  affect  their  health.  They  have 
had  comparatively  few  sick ;  and  these  circumstances 
explain  the  cause,  exactly  as  there  have  been  com- 
paratively few  sick  during  the  past  winter.  Mr. 
Dumbreck,  of  the  Royals,  had  an  entirely  different 
experience.  His  regiment  had  a  great  deal  of 
scurvy,  which  he  attributes  to  the  long  use  of  salt 
provisions  without  a  supply  of  vegetables,  and  he 
charges  the  great  amount  of  sickness  chiefly  on 
this  defect — for  the  men  had  not  been  intemperate. 


because  among  other  checks  they  could  get  nothing 
more  than  their  rations  to  drink.    A  partial  Maine 
liquor  law  was,  in  other  words,  enforced.    Major- 
General  Eyre  speaks  of  the  condition  of  the  men 
under  his  command  as  most  wretched.  The  rations 
were  irregularly  issued.     The  men  had  not  fad; 
and  often  when  they  returned  from  the  trenches 
they  flung  away  their  uncooked  food.  His  censure 
applied  to  the  period  preceding  the  20th  January, 
1855,   for  after  that  dat«,   a  new  Commissarj- 
General,  Blanc,  appears  to  have  rationed  his  brigade 
with   regularity.      General  Bernard  confirms  the 
statement  of  General  Eyre.     Colonel  Garrett,  of 
the  46th  Regiment,  had  precisely  the  same  com- 
plaints.    He  served  at  the  siege  of  Burgos ;  but 
the  condition  of  the  men  was  worse  at  Scbastopol. 
He  had  also  been  on  the  retreat  from  Burgos  to 
Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  but  the  men  were  in  a  far  worse 
condition  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  Crimea, 
*'  as  to  strength  of  body,  clothing,  and  general 
appearance,"  than  the  army  were  at  the  dose  of 
that  retreat.     The  Peninsular  experiences  of  suffer- 
ing were,  therefore,  eclipsed  by  those  of  the  Crimea, 
Dr.  Roberts,  the  principal  medical  officer  of  the 
4th  division,  found  at  one  time  2001bs.  of  uncooked 
salt  meat  belonging  to  the  G  company  of  the  46th 
Regiment.     The  light  company  of  the  same  regi- 
ment had  oiice  three  days'  rations  of  salt  meat 
uncooked.     The  men  had  no  fuel,  and  no  men  to 
get  fuel.     Dr.  Roberts  blames  the  want  of  fud 
for  much  of  the  prevalent  disease.     It  was  a  want 
that  could  only  be  overcome  by  great  energy.    K 
was,  however,  overcome  in  some  instances.    He 
mentions  the  officers  of  the  17th,  57th,  and  68th 
regiments,  and  of  the  P  battery,  as  having  over- 
come the  difficulty,  and  as  a  consequence  their  men 
enjoyed  better  health  than  some  other  corps ;   but 
when  the  roots  of  trees  became  the  only  fud  ac- 
cessible to  the  forces,  their  success  in  cooking 
depended  greatly  upon  their  position.    Major  Den- 
nis sent  561  sick  men  from  the  95th  Regiment  to 
Scutari  during  the  winter,  and  of  these  240  were 
reported  dead  at  the  period  when  the  Commissioners 
made  their  investigation.     He  imputedithis  great 
mortality  to  over  exertion  and  the  want  of  any 
change  of  clothes.    General  Lockyer  ascribed  much 
of  the  sickness  "  to  improper  diet,  especially  want 
of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables."     The  proportion  of 
fresh  meat  issued  during  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember, December,  and  January,  was  very  small. 
The  97th  Regiment  having  landed  in  a  heavy  rain 
never  recovered  its  effects.    The  men  were  never 
dry,  and  dysentery  followed  the  exposure. 

We  might  occupy  many  pages  in  these  detail} 
but  the  answers  of  the  medical  gentlemen  to  the 
query  "Has  the  issue  of  salt  meat  during  that 
period  been  to  such  an  extent  as  to  affect  the 
health  of  the  men  ? — If  so,  state  your  reasons  for 
this  conclusion*' — furnish  distinct  and  undoubted 
evidence  on  the  subject.  Nine  of  these  gentlemen 
think  that  the  men's  health  was  not  adversely 
affected  from  this  cause ;  and  fifty-two  answer  the 
question  in  the  affirmative,  vrith  res^sons.    A  few 
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of  the  majority  qualify  their  replies  by  saying  that 
if  Tegetables  had  accompanied  the  salt  rations  the 
misoluef  might  not  have  occurred.  Doctors  differ, 
and  perhaps  greater  unanimity  cannot  be  expected 
from  the  faculty  than  occurred  on  this  question. 
The  nation  has  lost  a  large  number  of  brave  men, 
because  they  were  fed  upon  salt  meat  until,  like 
the  Hebrews  in  the  wilderness,  they  loathed  their 
latioDs.  The  question  was  scarcely  even  a  pecuniary 
ooe.  Fresh  meat  might  have  been  as  easily  pro- 
cored  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  foresight  as  salt 
rations.  The  half-fed  animals  of  the  East  might 
hare  been  e?en  more  easily  procured  alive  than 
deal  They  could  have  been  driven  to  the  camp, 
while  their  carcasses  had  to  be  carried. 

The  medical  officers  also  say  that  the  preserved 
meats  were  found  to  be  generally  of  good  quality, 
and  answered  all  the  purposes  of  recently  killed 
neat  We  are  unable  to  state  the  precise  differ- 
ence between  the  price  of  preserved  and  salted 
promions,  but  if  the  former  were  prepared  upon  a 
large  scale,  we  do  not  suppose  that  it  would  make 
8  crushing  addition  to  the  national  outlay.  In 
the  Crimean  campaigns,  even  if  life  were  to  be 
^oed  at  the  lowest  possible  estimate,  namely,  its 
cost,  ten  to  twenty  millions  would  have  been  saved 
if  the  men  had  received  preserved  instead  of  salted 
ntianB.  We  recollect  the  abominable  exposure  of 
dd^erious  packing  upon  the  part  of  some  Govem- 
me&t  contractor  in  the  preserved  provision  trade, 
vhrae  gnUt  was  discovered  fortunately  before 
the  vessds  in  which  the  evidence  of  its  extent 
^  stored  for  use,  had  sailed  to  a  foreign  station. 
^  xeoollection  does  not  change  our  opinion  that 
preserved  meats  should  be  used  by  the  public  for 
their  servants,  when  they  are  placed  in  circum- 
toces  similar  to  those  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea. 
AH  the  casks  of  salted  meat  were  not  in  proper 
ooodition.  On  the  contrary,  the  contents  of  some 
of  them  could  not  be  used.  All  were  too  deeply 
impregnated  with  saline  matter.  The  mode  of 
pwdiase  almost  secures  inferior  articles.  The 
ptoriaions  for  the  army  and  the  navy  are  obtained 
ty  contract  The  lowest  tenders  accompanied  by 
xJequate  security  for  their  fulfihnent  are  accepted. 
The  contractors  have  reason  to  expect  that  the 
^«o»Is,  if  once  out  of  their  possession,  will  not  be 
wtnmed.  Some  of  them  are  foreigners,  who  have 
BO  other  interest  in  the  case  than  the  money  it 
Jidda.  Therefore  we  are  not  astonished  that  the 
P^  often  rules  the  quality.  Any  known  and 
(electable  honse  in  the  trade  would  supply  pre- 
"ttved  provisions  at  the  fair  rate  current  at  the 
^  without  the  risk  of  soldered  deceptions  being 
l"«ied  over  to  the  pnblic ;  and  if  that  were  not 
J^ttced,  the  Army  and  Navy  could  manufacture 
"v  ^eir  own  use. 

The  defence  of  the  Commissariat  department 
^ppiM  by  Mr.  Filder,  both  in  the  evidence  pub- 
Uftd  by  the  Commissioners  and  in  the  statements 
^^he  htm  added  since  the  blue  book  was  pub- 
Itt^  is  more  complete  than  many  persons 
^  «Qipected  him  to  produce.   He  complains 


that  after  he  bad  formed  a  Land  Transport  Corps 
in  Bulgaria,  the  scene  of  the  operations  changed, 
and  the  whole  service  was  broken  up.  We,  how- 
ever, presume,  that  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea 
was  not  altogether  unexpected  for  some  time  pre- 
vious to  its  departure  by  the  Commissary-Gbneral ; 
and  that,  if  heretofore  that  official  has  not  been 
expected  to  know  anything  of  the  country  in  which 
he  is  to  be  employed,  hereafter  some  intimacy 
with  its  characteristics  may  be  required  in  that 
department.  Mr.  Filder  asserts  that  he  had  ade- 
quate transport  for  the  forces  in  their  position 
during  the  si^  until  the  roads  were  rendered  use- 
less. Abundfuice  of  transport  animals  were  pro- 
vided at  Constantinople  and  Yama ;  but  they  could 
not  be  brought  to  Balaklava  when  they  were 
required ;  and  if  they  had  been  there  they  could 
not  all  have  been  fed  and  foraged.  A  considerable 
supply  of  cattle  had  been  bought  on  contract ;  but 
the  beasts  of  the  country  appear  to  be  lean  and 
small,  and  averaged  only  200  lbs.  weight  when 
delivered  in  the  Crimea  last  spring.  The  first 
interruption  in  the  supply  was  caused  by  the  storms 
of  winter,  when  cattle-ships  or  steamers  Med  to 
make  regular  voyages,  and  the  men  were  confined 
to  salt  rations,  v  essels  carrymg  live  cattle  can- 
not, of  course,  be  expected  at  their  destination 
with  the  regularity  of  a  railway  train ;  yet  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  service  of  this  army  was  very 
unfortunate.  The  narrow  space  withm  which  it 
was  cooped,  and  the  want  of  any  accommodation  or 
space  at  Balaklava,  certainly  prevented  the  accumu- 
lation there  of  many  herds  of  live  cattle.  They 
could  not  have  been  fed,  and  they  would  not  have 
had  standing  room.  The  breaking  up  of  the  roads 
rendered  a  vast  increase  of  transport  force  necessary; 
and  the  steamer  sent  for  horses  and  mules  to  Con- 
stantinople, when  the  worthlessness  of  the  road  from 
Balaklava  became  manifest,  broke  down.  Several 
weeks  were  occupied  in  repairing  its  machinery,  as 
might  have  been  very  reasonably  expected;  but, 
during  this  period,  no  other  vessel  was  employed  to 
execute  its  errand,  and  the  men  were  obliged  to 
carry  their  own  stores — as,  from  the  general  failure 
of  the  officials  to  meet  emergencies,  was  also  a  rea- 
sonable expectation.  No  doubt  the  British  nation 
lost  many  gallant  and  useful  soldiera  who  were 
required  to  perform  most  onerous  military  duties, 
along  with  those  also  of  beasts  of  burthen,  in 
desperate  winter  weather,  over  roads,  not  better, 
certainly,  than  bridle  paths  through  Irish  bogs ;  but 
they  were  all  killed  by  square  and  rule.  We  are 
to  be  comforted  while  mourning  for  the  dead  of  tho 
Crimea  and  Scutari  by  the  thought,  that  their  loss 
was  officially  correct,  and  their  sufferings  were  all 
according  to  routine. 

When  goods  reached  Balaklava,  they  could  not 
be  always,  perhaps  not  often,  landed.  Cattle  ships 
were  kept  as  warehouses,  at  the  rate  of  £2,000  per 
month,  in  cases  where  the  vessels  were  probably 
not  worth  four  or  five  months*  purchase ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  man  ever  thought  of 
hiring  the  saUors  who  were  idle  on  these  transports 
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to  perform  the  work  which  the  natives  of  the  East 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  accomplish.  The  cor- 
respondence  between  the  Commissary-General's  de- 
partment and  the  Quartermaster-General's  officials 
became  at  one  time  rather  satirical  on  that  subject. 
Indeed,  for  an  officer  who  must  have  seen  the 
soldiers  under  his  charge  dying  with  uncommon 
rapidity,  Colonel  Alexander  Gordon  exhibited  great 
powers  of  satire.  He  seems  to  have  been  more 
desirous  to  shine  as  a  smart  writer  than  to  save 
his  men.  When  Mr.  Filder  complained  that  the 
Turkish  drivers  were  inadequate  for  the  severe  work 
which  they  experienced  in  the  Crimea,  Colonel 
Alexander  Gordon  asks  him  why  he  placed  reliance 
upon  them  after  their  break  down  in  Bulgaria — 
for  Mr.  Filder  had  confessed  that  their  conduct 
did  not  impress  him  favourably  there.  The  answer, 
of  course,  is,  that  he  had  no  expectation  of  winter- 
ing in  the  Crimea,  until  November.  Even  Lord 
Haglan  had  not  decided  upon  the  necessity  of  a 
winter  campaign  until  the  date,  or  nearly  to  the 
date,  of  Inkermann.  The  French  obtained  fair 
fame*  at  the  Malakhoff ;  but  in  the  first  bombard- 
ment, and  the  earlier  part  of  the  siege,  they  clearly 
broke  down.  Even  if  the  accidents  had  been 
avoided  which  occurred  to  the  French  batteries  in 
the  first  bombardment,  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
Allies  could  have  been  successful ;  but  it  is  still 
less  clear  that  they  would  not  have  triumphed — 
for  the  Russians  erected  subsequently  great  works, 
and  received  immense  reinforcements.  Lord  Rag- 
lan evidently  hoped  to  take  the  place  before  winter, 
or  expected  to  retire  by  sea ;  for  he  had  not  cer- 
tainly decided  to  remain  there  until  a  comparatively 
late  period.  A  large  portion  of  the  losses  must 
therefore  be  charged  upon  utter  ignorance  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  of  the  country  in  which  it  was 
to  be  performed,  and  of  the  enemy's  resources  who 
were  to  be  overcome.  No  small  portion,  we  can 
see,  falls  to  the  ill  success  of  the  French  in  their 
first  efforts,  and  to  the  fact  that,  as  has  been  shown 
by  a  German  writer,  the  British  army  had  more  than 
its  fair  share,  by  a  very  great  score,  of  the  fighting 
and  the  work.  The  French  road  from  Kamiesch  did 
not  fail  in  1854.  Their  flank  was  always  covered 
by  the  sea.  They  were  fortunate  until  the  last 
winter,  and  not  profiting  by  our  experiences,  they 
have  suffered  terribly.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  our 
officials  have  read  the  lesson  taught  them  last 
year,  and  provided  for  all  emergencies  that  could 
be  expected  so  well  that » the  army  has  enjoyed 
better  health  than  any  similar  number  of  British 
subjects  at  home. 

Returning  to  Mr.  Filder  and  his  staff,  we  con- 
fess that  he  makes  out  a  case  of  difficulty  as  to 
fresh  meat — yet  not  one  altogether  insurmountable; 
and  the  commissioners  have  expressed  their  opinion 
on  this  subject  in  firm,  but  mild,  language.  They 
assert  that  fresh  meat  is  cheaper  than  salt ;  but 
that  the  latter  gives  less  trouble  to  the  department. 
In  reply  to  the  statement  that  the  loss  of  cattle  in 
\Yinter  vcjages  deterred  the  Commissariat  from 
employing  sailing  vessels,  they  say  that  the  fresh 


meat,  including  all  casualties  and  freight,  onljeost 
5d.  to  fid.  per  lb.,  and  was  cheaper  than  alt; 
while,  during  winter,  the  cattle  might  have  Im 
killed,  and  the  carcasses  shipped,  as  the  Tojige 
was  short.  Their  report  on  this  suhject  posseses 
an  abiding  interest,  and  the  subjouied  extract 
vindicates  the  "  right-heartedness"  of  thdr  ivm 
on  this  subject : — 

Whererer  large  armies  have  been  collected,  a  tendeoi? 
to  diseases  of  the  bowels  has  been  manifested.  Theie  are 
emphatically  the  diseases  of  the  camp,  and  it  ii  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  e? ery  preoantioti  shoald  be  takn  to 
oonnteract  that  tendencj.  But  experience  has  proved  « 
many  former,  and  some  comparativety  recent  oecssioni»  that 
the  long  use  of  salt  meat  increases  both  Ihennmbei  attacked 
and  the  proportion  of  fatal  cases.  The  ioflaeQce  of  impropec 
diet  is  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  constitutional  dtpra* 
sion  and  predisposition  to  disease  prodnoed  by  other  mm, 
and  in  drenmstanoes  so  vn&roafable  to  heahh  as  thole  ia 
which  the  army  in. the  Crimea  was  placed,  by  nature  of  the 
service,  the  season  at  which  it  was  carried  on,  and  the 
unusuai  disproportion  of  the  nnmbers  to  the  amonntof  work 
to  be  done,  no  practicable  means  onght  to  have  been  kft 
untried  to  protect  the-  troops  from  the  injunoas  efteti  d 
diet — one  of  the  few  conditiooa  oi  the  soldier^  exiiteoee 
which  were  absolutely  within  control. 

Regarded  merely  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,irTeipe(A« 
of  higher  considerations  moral  and  political,  the  most  wait«fid 
of  all  expenditure  is  the  expenditure  of  men.  There  is  htrily 
any  eoncciTable  price  that  it  may  be  neeeiiaiy  to  jsy  fa 
what  is  required  to  preserre  the  health  and  efficteocy  d  the 
soMier,  that  is  not  adTaatageonsly  lud  out.  livery  eote* 
has  cost  a  krge  sum  before  he  is  landed  in  the  Criaiea  St 
for  duty,  and  it  costs  a  like  sum  to  replace  him.  The  tth« 
of  the  other  considerations  cannot  be  estimated  inlMMy, 
for  they  are  above  aU  price.  But  the  highest  priee  that  to 
been  paid,  per  pound,  for  fresh  meat,  indoding  fiticM  » 
casualties,  was  6d.  or  6d.,  and  therefore  less  than  thekte* 
price  at  which  salt  meat  has  been  put  into  store  in  the 
Cnmea ;  and  if  the  casualties  which,  in  the  winter  voyage 
from  the  Bosphorus,  in  steam -vessels,  are  variously  •'■^'j'J 
fVom  fourteen  to  twenty  per  cent.,  had  been  dwhte  M'^ 
amount,  or  even  a  larger  proportion,  that  would  not  hai* 
been  a  sufficient  reason  for  leaving  the  army  without  u 
adequate  supply  of  what  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  heatta 
of  the  troops. 

Considering  the  preference  yhich  ha»  been  "hoti, »» 
only  in  the  preaent,  but  in  other  eampaigtts,  pMttedarij 
those  in  the  Burmese  and  Chinese  empires,  for  iasoiag  to 
the  troops  salt  meat  and  bread,  notwithstanding  the  alanoiof 
extension  of  diseases  of  the  boweb  which  usually  manifciti 
itself  in  military  operations,  there  aeems  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  facility  of  obtaining  and  distribotiag  w 
former  description  of  supplies  may  not  unfrequentl|  h«" 
had  an  influenee  in  causing  too  extentive  a  use  of  then. 

Vegetables,  according  to  Mr.  Rider,  coud  DOt 
be  procured  readily  in  the  Euiine.  Some  carigoeB 
were  shipped  in  the  midst  of  heavy  rain,  heated  n 
the  hold,  and  were  useless.  The  ports  of  Afliatw 
Turkey  afforded  no  ayailable  supply;  and,  altogctho", 
we  suspect  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  procnrt 
them  than  to  recommend  their  use.  But  fat  «D 
this  mass  of  evidence  we  meet  too  many  retreats 
upon  duty.  The  duty  of  a  high  oflBcial  is  to  for^ 
see  contingencies.  If  men  may  work  like^  moleJ 
in  the  dark  until  they  are  trapped,  wperior  in- 
tellects and  rewards  for  their  exercise  arc  uade» 
Wherever  a  decision  is  formed  to  use  salt  lDe«t  a 
large  quantities,  the  counteracting  agents  should  be 
provided ;  and  an  official  of  Idgh  rtmAffiiitactt' 
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Uin  wbat  can  and  what  may  not  be  expected  from 
ihereaouroes  of  any  region.     Preserved  yegetables 
ootid  hate  been  easily  obtained  from  Britain,  not 
of  coarse  after  it  was  too  late  to  bring  them,  but 
in  time.     Onions,  oranges,  and  raisins,  could  have 
been  procured  rapidly  by  one  or  two  steamers  in 
the  Mediterranean  ports,  and  the  Naral  Brigade 
on  shore  had  a  supply  of  oranges.     Lime  juice 
appears  to  have  been  deemed  a  medical  requisite, 
although  the  Commissariat  of  the  navy  do  not  in 
analogous  circumstances  regard  it  in  that  light; 
but  the  military  Commissariat  must  act  as  their 
predecessors,  according  to  routine.    Mr.  Filder's 
plea  that  his   oflBcers  were  inexperienced,   were 
overwrought,  sickened,  died,  in  a  place  where  they 
had  not  space  for  regularity,  covers,  we  must  say, 
minor  deficiencies  in  detail.     Failure  in  design  is 
not  so  easily  explained,  but  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  the  Commissariat,   with  all  its   de- 
ficiencies, was  better  wrought  than  the  Quarter- 
master-General's  department.      The  public   will 
observe  that  the  one  is  the  aristocratic,  and  the 
other  is  the  business  section.     To  the  one,  there- 
fore, the    Government    have    awarded    honours, 
pensions,  proQts,  titles.     To  the  other,   respon- 
sihiiity  only! 

The  conduct  of  the  regimental  officers  is  men- 
tioned by  aU  parties  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 
The  attachment  shown  to  the  officers  by  the 
privates  is  the  best  evidence  upon  the  subject. 
The  testimony  of  the  soldiers  whose  correspond- 
ence with  their  friends  has  been  published  at  home 
is  also  most  favourable  to  the  general  conduct  of 
the  officers.  The  nation  has  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  mutual  dealings  of  the  leaders  and  the 
soldiers  tn  circumstances  of  difficulty,  privation, 
and  trials  unparalleled  in  our  military  history, 
except,  perhaps,  by  the  horrors  of  the  retreat  from 
Cabul ;  for  we  do  not  believe  that  the  sufferings  of 
the  army  commanded  by  Sir  John  Moore  in  the 
retreat  to  Corunna,  where  it  closed  a  dark  period 
with  a  brilliant  victory,  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  at 
the  close  of  a  gloomy  day,  suffered  nearly  the  same 
ftttoont  of  over -work  as  Lord  Raglan's  army 
before  Sebastopol,  from  November,  1854,  to  the 
etd  of  February  in  the  last  year.  The  nation 
may  be  proud  of  its  army,  whose  conduct,  should 
lead  us  to  continue  and  enlarge  the  measures 
idopted  for  the  mental  and  moral  improvement  of 
tfce  men.  We  have  no  object  to  procure  which  a 
tfcions  soldiery  alone  would  serve ;  pnd  the  Rus- 
iIhi  war  has  conclusively  shown  that  intellectual 
flOgress  in  the  ranks  will  not  render  soldiers  more 
j^dding  in  the  crush  of  battle,  or  in  the  labours 
■id  sufferings  of  the  trenches.  Many  officers  pur- 
necessaries  for  the  men  with  their  own 
The  expenditure  of  some  of  the  principal 
of  regiments  in  this  particular  must  have 
Im  large.  Their  horses  were  employed  in  bring- 
'  hg  up  K)od  and  stores  to  save  their  men.  And 
Ana  of  them,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
J^Aiied  energy  and  inventive  genius  in  helping 
tti  Mft  to  oonvert  their  poverty  and  resources  ' 


into  the  utmost  value  that  they  would  bear.  They 
also  contributed  by  sharing,  not  only  their  means 
to  some  degree  with  their  men,  but  also  in  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  sufferings  of  the  winter,  to 
lighten  the  dark  passages  to  the  grave,  which  the 
trenches  proved  to  many  soldiers. 

The  condition  of  the  Naval  Brigade  during  the 
winter,  and  the  evidence  of  Captain  Lushington, 
R.N.,  Iheir  commander,  distinctly  proves  that  the 
sickness  of  the  army  originated  in  a  removeable 
cause,  and  the  deaths  were  consequently  homicides, 
which  a  Scotch  jury  could  not  call  "justifiable.*' 
The  first  six  words  of  Commander  Lushington *s 
evidence  condems  the  entire  policy  of  the  camp — 
"the  men  have  been  very  healthy.'*  These 
are  hb  words — the  first  six  in  his  evidence.  They 
throw  us  back  on  our  poor  six  thousand  graves, 
filled  prematurely.  They  bring  to  the  memory  all 
the  homes  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland  that 
have  been  made  houses  of  mourning  by  incapable 
officials.  These  very  healthy  sailors  mock  and 
reproach  us  for  our  dead  soldiers,  who  fell,  not  in 
battle,  with  their  country  behind  and  their  foes 
before  them,  but  pined  and  shivered  to  death  in 
the  stem  discharge  of  duty  under  cold  and  hunger. 
Let  us  see  how  Commander  Lushington  preserved 
the  health  of  his  men  : — 

In  the  end  of  January,  or  beginning  of  Febmarj,  got  up, 
in  addition  to  an  hospital  hut,  another  with  a  stove,  in 
which  the  wet  clothes  of  the  men  were  hung  up  to  dry. 

The  period  named  was  the  crisis  of  winter's  frost 
and  snow ;  but  the  additional  hut  was  carried  by 
the  sailors.  Commander  Lushington  tells  us  how 
he  managed  to  get  up  huts,  at  the  same  dreary 
period  : — 

In  the  latter  end  of  January,  or  beginning  of  Pebruary, 
sent  two-hundred  men  to  BalaklaTa,  who  carried  np  a  hut 
and  erected  it  the  same  day  for  the  purpose  of  a  hiTatory,  in 
which  the  men  were  required  to  wash  themselves  regularly. 
He  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  men  did  not  keep 
clean  all  along.  Besides  the  inspections  by  the  officers  of 
their  respective  ships,  there  was  a  petty  officer  in  each  tent, 
one  of  whose  duties  was  to  sec  that  the  men  in  his  tent 
washed  themselves  and  kept  themselves  clean.  Has  seen 
men  naked  to  the  waist  breaking  the  ice  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  water  to  wash  their  bodies. 

The  sailors  must,  therefore,  have  been  in  a  hale 
and  hearty  state,  while  the  soldiers  were  dying  in 
filth,  starvation,  and  want,  witliout  a  change  of 
clothes,  and  often  not  more  than  one  worn  blanket, 
among  mud ;  and  yet  the  seamen  were  obliged  to 
carry  their  own  rations,  and  do  a  large  amount  of 
work.  The  manner  of  their  management  is  thus 
described : — 

Two  men  were  set  apart  from  each  tent  to  cook,  procure 
fuel,  keep  the  tent  and  eamp  dean,  &c.  The  food  was 
always  properly  cooked,  and  men  returning  from  duty  in  the 
trenehes  never  failed  to  find  a  properly  cooked  meal  ready 
for  them.  They  had  as  much  rice  as  they  wanted,  but  they 
did  not  seem  to  care  mncii  for  it.  They  had  monthly  ad- 
vances given  them,  and  purchased  various  articles  of  diet  for 
themselves,  both  in  camp  and  at  Balaklava.  In  camp  they 
got  ox-hea4a  from  the  Commissariat  butchers,  and  purchased 
soft  bread  from  the  French.  From  the  26th  December, 
when  the  Commissariat  failed  to  supply  the  rations,  up  to 
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to  perform  the  work  which  the  natives  of  the  East 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  accomplish.  The  cor- 
respondence between  the  Commissary-General's  de- 
partment and  the  Quartermaster-General's  officials 
became  at  one  time  rather  satirical  on  that  subject. 
Indeed,  for  an  officer  who  must  ha?e  seen  the 
soldiers  under  his  charge  dying  with  uncommon 
rapidity,  Colonel  Alexander  Gordon  exhibited  great 
powers  of  satire.  He  seems  to  have  been  more 
desirous  to  shine  as  a  smart  writer  than  to  save 
his  men.  When  Mr.  Filder  complained  that  the 
Turkish  drivers  were  inadequate  for  the  severe  work 
which  they  experienced  in  the  Crimea,  Colonel 
Alexander  Gordon  ask%  him  why  he  placed  reliance 
upon  them  after  their  break  down  in  Bulgaria — 
for  Mr.  Eilder  had  confessed  that  their  conduct 
did  not  impress  him  favourably  there.  The  answer, 
of  course,  is,  that  he  had  no  expectation  of  winter- 
ing in  the  Crimea,  until  November.  Even  Lord 
Baglan  had  not  decided  upon  the  necessity  of  a 
winter  campaign  until  the  date,  or  nearly  to  the 
date,  of  Inkermann.  The  French  obtained  fair 
fam^at  the  Malakhoff ;  but  in  the  first  bombard- 
ment, and  the  earlier  part  of  the  siege,  they  clearly 
broke  down.  Even  if  the  accidents  had  been 
avoided  which  occurred  to  the  French  batteries  in 
the  first  bombardment,  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
Allies  could  have  been  successful ;  but  it  is  still 
less  clear  that  they  would  not  have  triumphed — 
for  the  Eussians  erected  subsequently  great  works, 
and  received  immense  reinforcements.  Lord  Rag- 
lan evidently  hoped  to  take  the  place  before  winter, 
or  expected  to  retire  by  sea ;  for  he  had  not  cer- 
tainly decided  to  remain  there  until  a  comparatively 
late  period.  A  large  portion  of  the  losses  must 
therefore  be  charged  upon  utter  ignorance  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  of  the  country  in  which  it  was 
to  be  performed,  and  of  the  enemy's  resources  who 
were  to  be  overcome.  Ko  small  portion,  we  can 
see,  falls  to  the  ill  success  of  the  French  in  their 
first  efforts,  and  to  the  fact  that,  as  has  been  shown 
by  a  German  writer,  the  British  army  had  more  than 
its  fair  share,  by  a  very  great  score,  of  the  fighting 
and  the  work.  The  French  road  from  Kamiesch  did 
not  fail  in  1854.  Their  flank  was  always  covered 
by  the  sea.  They  were  fortunate  until  the  last 
winter,  and  not  profiting  by  our  experiences,  they 
have  suffered  terribly.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  our 
officials  have  read  the  lesson  taught  them  last 
year,  and  provided  for  all  emergencies  that  could 
be  expected  so  well  that  ►the  army  has  enjoyed 
better  health  than  any  similar  number  of  British 
subjects  at  home. 

Keturning  to  Mr.  Filder  and  his  staff,  we  con- 
fess that  he  makes  out  a  case  of  difficulty  as  to 
fresh  meat — yet  not  one  altogether  insurmountable; 
and  the  commissioners  have  expressed  their  opinion 
on  this  subject  in  firm,  but  mild,  language.  They 
assert  that  fresh  meat  is  cheaper  than  salt;  but 
that  the  latter  gives  less  trouble  to  the  department. 
In  reply  to  the  statement  that  the  loss  of  cattle  in 
winter  vcyages  deterred  the  Commissariat  from 
employing  sailing  vessels,  they  say  that  the  fresh 


meat,  including  all  casualties  and  freight,  onljeoet 
5d.  to  6d.  per  lb.,  and  was  cheaper  than  Bilt;  | 
while,  during  winter,  the  cattle  might  have  been 
killed,  and  the  carcasses  shipped,  as  the  TOjage  ' 
was  short.  Their  report  on  this  subject  possesses 
an  abiding  interest,  and  the  subjoined  exbaet 
vindicates  the  ''  right-heartedness**  of  their  tievs 
on  this  subject : — 

Wherever  large  armies  have  been  coliected,  a  tendency 
to  diseases  of  the  boweU  has  been  manifested.  These  ire 
erophaticaUy  the  diseases  of  the  camp,  and  it  is  of  tlie 
utmost  importance  that  every  precaution  shoald  be  tska  to 
coanteraot  that  tendency.  But  experience  has  prwei  a 
many  former,  and  some  comparative^  recent  occanoni,  thii 
the  long  use  of  salt  meat  increases  both  the  nmnber  atladed 
and  the  proportion  of  fatal  cases.  The  iofluence  of  improper 
diet  is  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  conslitntional  deptw. 
sion  and  predisposition  to  disease  prodoeed  by  other  own, 
and  in  circomstenoes  so  unfavourable  to  health  as  those  is 
which  the  army  in. the  Crimea  was  placed,  by  naton  of  the 
service,  the  season  at  which  it  was  carried  on,  tnd  the 
unusual  disproportion  of  the  numbers  to  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  done,  tto  practicable  means  ought  to  have  heea  left 
untried  to  protect  the  troops  from  the  injarions  efcds  rf 
diet — one  of  the  few  conditions  of  the  soldien^  existeoee 
which  were  absolutely  within  control. 

Regarded  merely  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  irreepectiw 
of  higher  considerations  moral  and  political,  the  most  wnte&l 
of  all  expenditure  is  the  expenditure  of  men.  There  is  bsrily 
any  conceivable  price  that  it  may  be  neesssaiy  to  psy  fcr 
what  is  required  to  preserve  the  heelth  and  efficiency  of  the 
soldier,  that  is  not  advantageously  laid  onU  Every  loidier 
has  cost  a  large  sura  before  he  is  landed  in  the  Crimes  n 
for  duly,  and  it  costs  a  like  sum  to  repbcc  him.  The  ^^ 
of  the  other  considerations  cannot  be  estimated  inBoney, 
for  they  are  above  all  price.  But  the  highest  price  thst  to 
been  paid,  per  pound,  for  fresh  meat,  including  freight  isi 
casualties,  was  6d.  or  6d.,  and  therefore  less  than  the  j^ 
price  at  which  salt  meat  has  been  put  into  store  in  the 
Crimea ;  and  if  the  casualties  which,  in  the  winter  toyage 
from  the  Bosphoms,  in  steam-vessels,  are  variously  •*«*'J* 
fVom  fourteen  to  twenty  |»er  cent.,  had  been  donUs  thst 
amount,  or  even  a  larger  proportion,  that  would  no*  hsw 
been  a  sufficient  reason  for  leaving  the  army  with(mt  « 
adequate  supply  of  what  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  hesltii 
of  the  troops. 

Considering  the  preference  yrhkh  has  been  "hots,  m| 
only  in  the  preeent,  but  in  other  campaigns,  pertittuinf 
those  in  the  Burmese  and  Chinese  empires,  for  isnusg  to 
the  troops  salt  meat  and  bread,  notwithstanding  the  slarmBg 
extension  of  diseases  of  the  bowels  which  usually  msnifats 
iUelf  in  military  operations,  there  seems  reason  to  sppij* 
hend  that  the  facility  of  obtaining  and  distributiBg  the 
former  description  of  supplies  may  not  unfrequentll  utn 
had  an  influenee  in  causing  too  extensive  a  use  of  thess. 

Vegetables,  according  to  Mr.  IHder,  cond  not 
be  procured  readily  in  the  Euxine.  Some  ctfgoes 
were  shipped  in  the  midst  of  heavy  rain,  ^^*®°  * 
the  hold,  and  were  useless.  The  ports  of  Asm 
Turkey  afforded  no  available  supply;  and,  alt(^hcr, 
we  suspect  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  procwe 
them  than  to  recommend  their  use.  But  in  Ml 
this  mass  of  evidence  we  meet  too  many  rttrcats 
upon  duty.  The  duty  of  a  high  official  is  to  fort- 
see  contingencies.  If  men  may  work  like  moles 
in  the  dark  until  they  are  trapped,  wp«^JJ" 
tellects  and  rewards  for  their  exercise  are  usele». 
Wherever  a  decision  is  formed  to  lise  salt  ^"^^ 
hu-ge  qnantities,  the  counteracting  araits  shoddbc 
provided ;  and  an  official  of  high  nui  ahoBid  •9Ce^ 
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tain  wbat  can  and  what  may  not  be  expected  from 
thereaouroes  of  any  region.  Preserved  vegetables 
oond  bave  been  easily  obtained  from  Britain,  not 
of  coarse  after  it  was  too  late  to  bring  them,  but 
in  time.  Onions,  oranges,  and  raisins,  could  bave 
been  procured  rapidly  by  one  or  two  steamers  in 
tbe  Meditemmean  ports,  and  tbe  Naval  Brigade 
on  shore  bad  a  supply  of  oranges.  Lime  juice 
appears  to  bave  been  deemed  a  medical  requisite, 
although  the  Commissariat  of  tbe  navy  do  not  in 
analogons  circumstances  regard  it  in  that  light; 
bat  the  military  Commissariat  must  act  as  their 
predecessors,  according  to  routine.  Mr.  Filder's 
plea  that  his  officers  were  inexperienced,  were 
overwrought,  sickened,  died,  in  a  place  where  they 
had  not  space  for  regularity,  covers,  we  must  say, 
minor  deficiencies  in  detail.  Failure  in  design  is 
not  so  easily  explained,  but  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  the  Commissariat,  with  all  its  de- 
ficiencies, was  better  wrought  than  the  Quarter- 
master-General's department.  The  public  will 
observe  that  the  one  is  the  aristocratic,  and  the 
other  is  the  bosiness  section.  To  the  one,  there- 
fore, the  Government  have  awarded  honours, 
pensions,  proQts,  titles.  To  the  other,  respon- 
sihility  only! 

The  conduct  of  the  regimental  officers  is  men- 
tioned by  all  parties  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 
The  attachment  shown  to  the  officers  by  the 
privates  is  the  best  evidence  upon  the  subject. 
The  testimony  of  tbe  soldiers  whose  correspond- 
ence with  their  friends  has  been  published  at  home 
is  also  most  favourable  to  the  general  conduct  of 
the  officers.  The  nation  has  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  mutual  dealings  of  the  leaders  and  the 
aoldiers  la  circumstances  of  difficulty,  privation, 
and  trials  unparalleled  in  our  military  history, 
except,  perhaps,  by  the  horrors  of  the  retreat  from 
Cabul ;  for  we  do  not  believe  that  the  sufferings  of 
the  army  commanded  by  Sir  John  Moore  in  the 
retreat  to  Corunna,  where  it  closed  a  dark  period 
with  a  brilliant  victory,  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  at 
the  close  of  a  gloomy  day,  suffered  nearly  the  same 
amoant  of  over -work  as  Lord  Raglan's  army 
before  Sebastopol,  from  November,  1854,  to  the 
end  of  Pebrnary  in  the  last  year.  The  nation 
may  be  proud  of  its  army,  whose  conduct  should 
lead  as  to  continue  and  enlarge  the  measures 
adopted  for  the  mental  and  moral  improvement  of 
the  men.  We  have  no  object  to  procure  which  a 
ticioas  soldiery  alone  would  serve ;  ^d  the  B,us- 
nm  war  has  conclusively  shown  that  intellectual 
progress  in  tbe  ranks  will  not  render  soldiers  more 
Jidding  in  the  crush  of  battle,  or  in  the  labours 
mid  sttlerings  of  the  trenches.  Many  officers  pur- 
dmsed  necessaries  for  the  men  with  their  own 
money.  The  expenditure  of  some  of  the  principal 
oAoers  of  regiments  in  this  particular  must  have 
lean  large.  Their  horses  were  employed  in  bring- 
lag  up  food  and  stores  to  save  their  men.  And 
Wamm  of  them,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
wWMtud  energy  and  inventive  genius  in  helping 
ttft  SMtt  to  convert  tbeir  poverty  and  reaoorces 


into  the  utmost  value  that  they  would  bear.  They 
also  contributed  by  sharing,  not  only  their  means 
to  some  degree  with  their  men,  but  also  in  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  sufferings  of  the  winter,  to 
lighten  the  dark  passages  to  the  grave,  which  the 
trenches  proved  to  many  soldiers. 

The  condition  of  the  Naval  Brigade  during  the 
winter,  and  the  evidence  of  Captain  Lushington, 
K.N.,  their  commander,  distinctly  proves  that  the 
sickness  of  the  army  originated  in  a  removeable 
cause,  and  the  deaths  were  consequently  homicides, 
which  a  Scotch  jury  could  not  call  "justifiable." 
The  first  six  words  of  Commander  Lushington 's 
evidence  condems  the  entire  policy  of  the  camp — 
"the  men  have  been  vert  healthy."  These 
are  his  words — the  first  six  in  his  evidence.  They 
throw  us  back  on  our  poor  six  thousand  graves, 
filled  prematurely.  They  bring  to  the  memory  all 
the  homes  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland  that 
have  been  made  houses  of  mourning  by  incapable 
officials.  These  very  healthy  sailors  mock  and 
reproach  us  for  our  dead  soldiers,  who  fell,  not  in 
battle,  with  their  country  behind  and  their  foes 
before  them,  but  pined  and  shivered  to  death  in 
the  stern  discharge  of  duty  under  cold  and  hunger. 
Let  us  see  how  Commander  Lushington  preserved 
the  health  of  bis  men  : — 

In  the  end  of  Jannary,  or  beginning  of  Febraary,  got  up, 
in  addition  to  an  hospital  hut,  another  with  a  stoTe,  in 
which  the  wet  clothes  of  the  men  were  hang  up  to  dry. 

The  period  named  was  the  crisis  of  winter's  frost 
and  snow ;  but  the  additional  hut  was  carried  by 
the  sailors.  Commander  Lushington  tells  us  how 
he  managed  to  get  up  huts,  at  the  same  dreary 
period  : — 

In  the  latter  end  of  January,  or  beginning  of  February, 
sent  two-hundred  men  to  Balaklara,  who  carried  np  a  hut 
and  erected  it  the  same  day  for  the  purpose  of  a  lavatory,  in 
which  the  men  were  required  to  wash  themselves  regularly. 
He  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  men  did  not  keep 
6lean  all  along.  Besides  the  inspections  by  the  officers  of 
their  respective  ships,  there  was  a  petty  officer  in  each  tent, 
one  of  whose  duties  was  to  see  that  the  men  in  his  tent 
washed  themselvee  and  kept  themselves  dean.  Has  seen 
men  nuked  to  the  waist  breaking  the  ice  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  water  to  wash  their  bodies. 

The  sailors  must,  therefore,  have  been  in  a  hale 
and  hearty  state,  while  the  soldiers  were  dying  in 
filth,  starvation,  and  want,  wltliout  a  change  of 
clothes,  and  often  not  more  than  one  worn  blanket, 
among  mud ;  and  yet  the  seamen  were  obliged  to 
carry  their  own  rations,  and  do  a  large  amount  of 
work.  The  manner  of  their  management  is  thus 
described : — 

Two  men  were  set  apart  from  each  tent  to  cook,  procure 
fael,  keep  the  tent  and  camp  dean,  &c.  The  food  was 
always  properly  cooked,  and  men  returning  from  duty  in  the 
trenehes  never  &iled  to  And  a  properly  cooked  meal  ready 
for  them.  They  had  as  much  rice  as  they  wanted,  but  they 
did  not  seem  to  care  much  for  it.  They  had  monthly  ad- 
vances given  them,  and  purchased  various  articles  of  diet  for 
themselves,  both  in  camp  and  at  Balaklava.  In  camp  they 
got  ox-hea4a  firam  the  CommisMriat  butohen,  and  purchased 
soft  bread  from  the  French.  From  the  26th  December, 
when  the  Commissariat  failed  to  supply  the  rations,  up  to 
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tbe  date  when  the  CommUsariat  animals  were  transferred  to 
the  Land  Transport  Corps,  the  greater  part  of  the  ratioas, 
and  sometimes  nearly  the  whole,  were  carried  np  by  the 
men.  They  also  carried  np  coals  when  roots  oonld  not 
readily  be  got,  especially  during  the  time  snow  was  on  the 
ground.  Wiiile  the  weather  was  bad  he  had  200  men  at 
Balakhva,  who  canied  the  supplies  half.way  np,  and  were 
met  by  a  party  sent  from  camp  to  conrey  them  there. 

The  regiments  were  unable,  in  many  cases,  to 
send  adequate  fatigue  parties  to  Balaklava  for 
supplies,  owing  to  the  over-  exertions  required  from 
the  men.  They  were  in  that  position  during 
Noyember,  and  they  continued  to  be  weak-handed 
in  February.  If  they  had  adopted  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  sailors,  they  would  have  preserved 
many  lives,  and  secured  the  services  of  many  sick 
men,  so  that  in  February  they  would  have  been 
stronger  by  probably  ten  thousand  men,  and  Sebas- 
topol  might  have  fallen  a  month  before  its  time. 
The  difference  in  their  conduct  originated  in  the 
distinction  between  their  positions.  Every  sailor 
had  two  dry  blankets  in  his  hut,  which  he  was  not 
allowed  to  take  to  the  trenches.  Upon  his  return 
from  the  trenches,  he  slipped  out  of  his  wet  clothes 
into  the  dry  bUnkets.  The  sailors  had  two  pairs 
of  boots  or  shoes,  and  generally  several  pairs  of 
stockings.  Captain  Lushington  sent  to  Constan- 
tinople for  four  hundred  pairs  of  long  boots.  Lime- 
juice  was  issued  regularly,  except  for  a  fortnight 
in  December.  The  Admiral  sent  to  them  on  several 
occasions  supplies  of  oranges,  and  they  had  an 
average  of  thirty-five  per  man,  exclusive  of  the 
sick.  They  were  generally  three  nights  in  bed, 
and  one  in  the  trenches.  '*  Merriment"  was 
deemed  to  be  a  sanatory  necessity  in  the  sailors' 
camp.  They  had  foot-ball  and  cricket  out  of  doors, 
and  singing  within.  No  mud  was  allowed  to  rest 
within  their  tents,  and  they  had  a  place  for  every- 
thing and  everything  in  its  place. 

l^e  soldiers  often  passed  each  alternate  night  in 
their  trenches,  caused  by  the  vast  number  of  sick. 
The  partial  disorganisation  of  the  army  was  self 
caused.  Sickness  led  to  over-work,  and  over-work 
to  sickness.  They  commenced  upon  a  bad  course, 
and  each  step  carried  them  further  into  danger. 
The  late  Colonel  Yea,  of  the  7th  Fusiliers,  was 
esteemed  highly  by  his  men,  and  he  deserved  their 
good  opinion.  After  a  soldier's  life,  he  died  a 
soldier's  death,  not  in  victory — but  doing  all  that 
man  could  accomplish  to  achieve  it.  He  felt  deeply 
for  his  men,  and  was  willing  to  relieve  their  dis- 
tresses to  the  uttermost  stretch  of  his  means  ;  but 
he  could  not  obtain  any  lime-juice,  and  then  only  in 
a  very  trifling  quantity  for  the  hospital,  until  the 
10th  December,  1854,  although  the  sailors  had  it 
regularly  from  the  9th  October  until  the  interrup- 
tion of  two  weeks  which  began  near  the  date  when 
Colonel  Yea  commenced  to  procure  any ;  and  for 
the  men  on  duty  he  had  none  until  the  7th  Febru- 
ary, 1855.  The  Welsh  Fusiliers  is  one  of  the 
regiments  that  were  specially  distinguished  in  the 
war,  and  Colonel  Lysons,  their  commander,  thus 
describes  their  arrangements  for  cooking  :-* 
;    Wood  WM  obtained  by  organised  fatigue  parties,  an4 


divided  by  the  Quartermasters.  The  parties  were  geaenlly 
out  from  two  to  three  hours,  sometimes  more.  There  h&Te 
been  occasions  when  enough  for  cooking  porpoMi  mi  sot 
procured,  but  they  were  fery  rare.  In  the  middle  of 
No? ember,  commenced  cooking  by  wings.  Two  men  per 
diTision,  or  six  per  wing,  were  empbyed  as  ooob.  CoUeded 
all  the  camp  kettles  that  had  been  brought  on  by  the  no, 
A  draft  from  England  brought  some  on  the  !^2nd  Norember, 
and  some  were  purchased  by  him  at  Constantinople.  With 
these  was  able  to  ha? e  the  cooking  conducted  after  s  little 
time  in  a  satisSsctory  manner.  There  were,  however,  tvo  or 
three  days  during  snow-4rift  and  rain  that  Uie  fires  eoaldBot 
he  kept  np.  The  cooking  consequently  could  not  be  curied 
on.  After  this,  he  ereotdl  cover  for  the  cooks  about  the  end 
of  January,  who  had  previously  only  the  shelter  of  a  wtL 
Is  of  opinion,  that  from  the  middle  of  November,  the  heslth 
of  his  men  has  not  snlEered  Arom  defective  cookery  of  their 
meat.  The  men  returning  from  duty  in  the  trenches,  ifter 
the  system  of  cooking  above  referred  to  had  been  estabiifihed, 
found  their  meals  ready  for  them ;  and  cooked  food  wu  leat 
to  the  men  in  the  trenches.  But  previous  to  the  middle  of 
November,  from  deficiency  of  camp  kettles,  the  men  for  the 
most  part  cooked  each  for  himself  in  his  canteen,  and  doriag 
that  time,  part  of  the  meat  was  probably  not  propedj 
cooked. 

Bad  oooking  appears  to  be  a  general,  almost  the 
universal  compUunt.  All  the  medical  men  mentioa 
it.  All  the  commanders  of  brigades  and  regiments 
refer  to  it.  The  ctU  incidental  from  the  scaidtj 
of  fuel  was  aggravated  by  the  want  of  oookii^ 
utensils.  The  soldiers  had  thrown  away  their 
camp-kettles  on  the  march  tbrongb  the  woods  £rom 
Alma  to  Balaklava.  Here  we  meet  agam  the  ndi> 
cal  error  of  defective  means  of  transport.  Foi 
some  time  after  their  encampment  before  Sebastopol, 
every  man  cooked  for  himself,  and  no  order  existed 
in  the  arrangement  of  this  domestic  detail.  The 
regimental  officers  might  be  gallant  and  generoos 
men,  but  they  were  not  acquainted  personally  with 
camp  life,  and  where  a  few  gypsies  might  hire 
succeeded,  men  of  high  attainments  failed.  The 
circumstance  reflects  upon  the  character  of  the 
service  for  foresight  and  that "  ready  wit"  expressed 
in  our  northern  proverb  "  they  who  take  what  they 
have  never  want." 

Dr.  Simpson,  of  the  17th  Regiment,  states  that 
he  took  steps  to  have  the  rations  of  the  men  in  his 
regiment  issued  twenty-four  hours  before  they  were 
required,  and  then  steeped  them  in  fresh  water  for 
some  time,  and  washed  them  out  to  extract  the 
salt.  The  plan  was  very  sucoe^nl.  The  men 
relished  the  meat  better,  and  its  influence  in  pro- 
moting scurvy  was  neutralised  to  some  extent;  but 
we  have  no  evidence  that  this  improvement  yns 
extended  to  other  infantry  regiments,  or  the 
scheme  suggested  in  the  camp,  tdthongh  there  is 
scarcely  a  cottager's  wife  in  the  East  of  Scotland, 
accustomed  to  salt  fish,  who  would  not  ha?e  told 
the  men  to  steep  their  trebly  salted  beef  before 
cooking  it  for  food.  The  want  of  regular  coob 
with  our  army  is  simply  extravagance;  and  es- 
pecially during  a  long  siege,  they  might  be  more 
useful  than  in  the  field. 

The  sailors'  camp  was  at  hand.  The  officers 
must  have  occasionally  penetrated  within  the  circle 
of  its  clean  and  healthy  tents.  They  were  not  inr 
capable  surely,  of  marking  the  difference  between 
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them  and  the  "  mire-cum-mud"  of  their  own  men ; 
jet  they  appear  to  have  borrowed  nothing,  for  it 
might  be  infra  digniiate  of  a  military  man  to  learn 
from  only  a  sailor ;  yet  the  history  of  the  campaign 
would  haye  been  very  different  if  the  military  Com* 
missariat  had  taken  lessons  from  the  naval  before 
commencing  practice  in  the  Crimea. 

The  medical  officers  of  the  different  regiments 
have  evidently  given  fearless  and  straightforward 
evidence  to  the  commissioners.  They  were  over- 
powered with  work,  harassed  by  defective  medicines, 
pained  by  the  want  of  shelter  for  their  patients, 
and  worn  out  with  failures — ^necessary  and  un- 
avoidable failores — in  their  mode  of  treatment. 
They  conld  not  spare  time  for  mntaal  consoltations. 
They  had  not  leisure  to  search  Balaklava  for  the 
medicines,  and  peUsses,  and  woollens,  that  their 
numerous  patients  grievously  required.  One  of 
them  was  sent  on  board  ship  for  sickness.  He 
found  hundreds  of  bales  of  goods  on  the  Paramatta, 
which  the  captain,  being  ordered  off  the  station, 
was  exchanging  to  another  ship.  The  surgeon 
was  astonished  to  learn  that  they  contained 
woollens,  which  he  knew  that  they  wanted  long 
and  sadli*.  He  appears  to  have  conveyed  his  dis- 
covery to  the  Commissariat  in  some  excitement ; 
bat  they  did  not  sympathise  with  his  surprise  in 
that  quarter,  for  they  knew  thct  thousands  of  bales 
were  trodden  under  foot  in  their  stores,  whose 
contents  would  have  saved  lives  that  were  precious 
then  to  their  country — always  to  their  families. 

We   presume  that  the  excessive  demand  for 
medicines  had  exceeded  all  the  calculations  of  the 
parreyors — for  it  must  be  remembered  that  within 
aix  months  all  the  Eoyal  Marines  doing  duty  on 
the  heights  of  Balaklava  passed  once  through  the 
hands  of  their  surgeon,  and  some  of  them  twice, 
or  oftener,  while  the  average  number  of  sick  is 
four  to  five  per  cent. ;  yet  the  supply  of  medicines 
was  small,  amd  the  requisitions  for  them  were  sup- 
plied in  a  tardy  way  that  no  circumstances,  not 
even  the  appalling  circumstances   that  occurred, 
can  folly  explain  or  justify.    All  the  regimental 
surgeons  and  medical  officers  agree  in  this  melan- 
choly particdar.     They  were  b^Aed  utterly  alike 
by  want  of  food,  medicine,  and  shelter.    Men  died 
before  them  by  hundreds,  who  were  only  sick  of 
utter  n^ligenoe.     The  most  common  medicines 
▼ere  often  wanting  in  the  general  store,  and  the 
moat  essential  in  the  circumstances  could  not  be 
obtained.     Mr.  Wyatt,  Senior  Assistant-Surgeon 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  says  that ''  the  excep- 
tioBs  would  indicate  the  occasions  on  which  my 
requisitions  have  been  complied  with.''     When 
du)lera  appeared  in  his  battalions  he  requested 
^Kindy,  but  was  told  that  there  was  no  brandy  in 
>^U»re,  while  rum  was  equally  good.     Yet  he  found 
^  the  stomachs  of  the  men  would  not  retain  rum. 
Kr.  R.  V.  De  Lisle,  Surgeon  to  the  4th  Foot,  had 
^  medicines  doled  out  m  infinitessimal  proportions. 
B  the  topic  were  not  so  exceedingly  serious,  we 
ttight  suppose  that  Br.  Hall  sought  the  conversion 
of  his  nurgeons  to  homoeopathy.    Astringents  and 


opiates  could  only  bo  procured  in  ridiculously  small 
quantities,  while  dysentery  and  diarrhoea  were  filling 
the  hospitals.  Medical  comforts  for  the  hospital 
were  equally  defective.  Mr.  De  Lisle  obtained 
from  the  20th  to  the  3 1st  of  October  neither  sago, 
arrowroot,  nor  oatmeal.  During  November  he 
was  able  to  obtain  only  5  lbs.  of  sago,  1  lb.  of 
arrowroot,  but  still  no  oatmeal.  In  December  he 
procured  5  lbs.  of  sago.  1  lb.  of  arrowroot,  and 
5  lbs.  of  oatmeal.  This  was  the  supply  for  the 
crowded  hospital  of  a  regiment  during  ten  weeks. 
Dr.  Crawford,  of  the  18th  Regiment,  could  not 
obtain  preserved  milk  for  the  treatment  of  diar- 
rhoea,  although  he  considers  it  an  essential  article 
of  diet  during  that  disease.  The  absence  of  pre- 
served milk  in  store  is  not  very  surprising;  but  we 
note  the  remedy  for  diarrhoea  propounded  by  Dr. 
Crawford,  because  it  may  be  useful  out  of  the 
camp ;  for  it  may  be  presumed  that  milk  gains 
nothing  by  its  artificial  preservation,  and  must  be 
equally  useful  in  its  natural  «tate. 

Dr.  Simpson,  of  the  17th  Regiment,  seems  to 
be  a  man  of  foresight,  who  made  hb  requisitions  a 
week  in  advance,  and  brought  with  hint  a  good 
supply  of  opium  from  Gibraltar.    Mr.  Dickson,  of 
the  57th  Regiment,  was  less  fortunate ;   and  his 
messenger  from  Balaklava  often  returned  with  half 
an  ounce  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  or  an  ounce  of 
laudanum,  not  unfrequently  getting  nothing  at  all. 
For  medical  comforts  he  was  frequently  indebted 
to  the  Times^  fund.    The  medical  men  of  the  1st 
Battalion  of  Rifles  sent  frequently  to  BaUklava^ 
and  received  as  encouragement  to  return  the  dis- 
heartening answer,  '*  none  in  store."  Mr.  Hamilton 
Dwyer,  surgeon,  34th  Regiment,  could  not  find 
astringents;  although  he  asserts  that  with  these 
medicines,   such    as    kino,    catechu,    acetate  of 
lead,    the    medicine    bazaar    of    Stamboul   was, 
and  is,  overstocked ;  leeches,  he  considers  a  most 
essential  adjunct  in  the  treatment  of   gun-shot 
wounds  close  to  joints ;   and,  we  should  suppose, 
anywhere  else,  if  inflammatory  symptoms  super- 
vene ;   but  they  were  not  thought  of  as  being  at 
all  necessary  for  the  wounded.     The  abstract  of 
the  case  is  that  ten  medical  officers  report  well  of 
the  supply  of  medicines  in  the  circumstances,  and 
thirty-six  pronounce  it  bad,  nearly  all  of  them 
write  very  bad.     The  majority  against  the  hospital 
staff  is  large,  looking  to  the  dependence  of  these 
gentlemen  upon  their  superiors  for  progress.    We 
do  not  reflect  upon  the  minority  in  the  last  sentence, 
because  they  may  have  been  placed  in  better  cir- 
cumstances than  their  contemporaries.     Indeed, 
the  public  are  indebted  to  the  medical  men  for 
much  of  the  information  they  possess — to  them 
and  to  the  regimental  officers  tdmost  exclusively 
for  the  official  revelations.     Before  passing  from 
the   medical  officers,    we   extract   the  following 
excellent   summary  of   the    case  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Cooper,  the   surgeon  of  the  4:th 
Dragoons  :— 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  aimy  was  sub- 
mitted to  unfair  usage,  medically  speaking.    No  effort  ap- 
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peared  to  be  made  to  economise  the  health  of  the  force. 
The  tm&ir  usage  of  the  troopa  consnmed  their  strength, 
depressed  their  Tital  powers,  and  diminished  their  nnmbers 
faster  than  the  ranks  could  be  reinforced  from  home ;  the 
natural  conseqaence  being  that  decreasing  numbers  were 
called  Dpon  to  do  the  duty  of  the  sick  and  dead,  until  at  last 
the  army  all  but  resembled  a  body  of  InTalids.  Men  were 
expected  to  struggle  on  in  defiance  of  exhaustion  and  the 
laws  of  existence,  as  if,  forsooth,  they  were  endowed  with 
imperishable  vitality  and  possessed  of  nerer  failing  constitu- 
tions. A  little  forethonght  and  prudent  consideration,  would 
have  obviated  the  loss  of  thousands  of  valuable  men  during 
November,  December,  and  January.  In  the  months  specified, 
soldiers  were  removed  wholesale  from  the  scene  of  usefulness 
by  diseases  which  may  be  well  classed  under  the  designation 
pfevmlable — because  they  would  not  have  occurred  to  so 
fearful  an  extent  under  fA?ourable  modes  of  living.  Re- 
sidence in  the  Crimea  having  been  decided  upon,  it  was  the 
duty  of  parties  iu  authority  to  attend  to  certain  essential 
points  prior  to  placing  men  in  a  position  to  encounter  wea- 
ther incidental  to  autumnal  and  winter  months.  Provision 
should  have  been  made  to  feed  ^  the  soldiers  on  wholesome 
food  and  in  adequate  proportion  to  their  wants — to  provide 
them  with  two  suits  of  warm  clothing  and  boots  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  shift  their  garments 
80  as  occasions  required — to  obviate  residence  under  canvas 
during  inclement  seasons — to  work  men  in  proportion  to 
their  physical  and  numerical  strength — to  allow  of  a  neces- 
sary amount  cf  repose  and  sleep— >to  issue  fuel  abundantly 
alike  for  cooking,  penonal  warmth,  and  especially  for  drying 
dothea  and  boots — to  furnish  the  means  of  personal  ablntion 
and  the  washing  of  linen — to  grant  the  opportunity  of  con^ 
verting  raw  materiala  into  nutrative  articles — and  to  supply 
the  foree  with  adequate  land  transport.  The  converting  of 
soldiers  into  baggage  animals  added  largely  to  the  sickness 
and  mortality,  the  men  being  required  to  wade  through  miles 
of  deep  tenacious  mud,  with  heavy  loads  upon  their  shoulders, 
their  constitutions  being  more  or  less  undermined  at  the 
time  by  influenoes  already,  animadverted  upon.  Such  was 
the  state  of  the  roads,  that  the  defective  land  transport  was 
soon  all  but  annihilated  by  the  excessive  exertion  required  of 
the  animals  to  enable  them  to  struggle  through  the  awful 
condition  into  which  the  highways  were  reduced  by  incessant 
traffic  during  the  bad  weather.  The  brute  creation  having 
perished  under  the  circumstances,  how  was  it  to  be  expected 
that  soldiers  could  undergo  the  same  without  suifering  to  a 
greater  amount  P 

We  remember  that  Dr.  Andrew  Smith  published 
a  long  account  of  the  medicines  sent  out  to  the 
army  which  seemed  to  be  adequate  for  ordinary 
necessities,  but  the  requirements  of  this  army  were 
unfortunately  extraordinary.  Dr.  Smith's  consign- 
ments were  doubtless  made  to  Scutari.  Dr.  Hall, 
the  principal  medical  officer  in  the  Crimea,  par- 
tially explained  the  deficiencies.  The  loss  of  the 
Prince,  the  delay  in  obtaining  the  regimental 
chests  left  at  Yama,  bad  transport  to  the  front,  and 
delays  and  errors  at  Scutari  iu  forwarding  the 
medicines  ordered,  are  assigned  by  Dr.  Hall  for 
the  scarcity  of  astringents — and  he  might  have 
said  of  eyerything  else.  The  Scutari  Apothecary- 
in-Chief  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  easy  going 
habits.  He  was  ordered  to  forward  fifty  pounds  of 
opium  on  one  occasion,  and  transmitted  five  pounds. 
Supplies  of  medicines  much  wanted  in  the  camp 
were  forwarded  by  the  Medway  without  any  inti- 
mation ;  and  so  they  were  carried  back  in  the 
Medway  to  the  Bosphorus  and  retransmitted  a 
86C(md  time  to  the  Crimea,  where  they  were  found 
after  a  toilsome  search,  in  the  ship's  hold.     The 


John  Masterman  was  another  ship  with  medicines 
which  could  not  be  extricated  from  the  dark 
recesses  of  her  hull  until  men  who  needed  them 
were  committed  to  the  grave.  The  medicines  sent 
by  the  Medway  were  shipped  under  a  cargo  of  iron 
stoves,  which  were  useless  from  the  want  of  fuel 
As  medicines  are  not  extremely  bulky,  Dr.  Bill 
would  have  exercised  a  prudent  precaution  if  be 
had  sent  a  messenger  to  Scutari  for  the  goods  tkt 
he  required,  while  after  November  the  short  stock 
of  quinine  and  other  anti-febrile  drugs,  vas  a 
reproach  to  the  department.  The  subject  las 
frequently  brought  under  his  notice,  on  some  occa- 
sions even  by  Lord  Kaglan  ;  but,  as  his  represen- 
tations respecting  the  wants  of  the  men  ptodooed 
little  amendment,  he  may  have  considered  medicine 
almost  unnecessary.  It  can  only  be  available  nnder 
conditions  that  were  wanting  in  this  unfortunate 
campaign.  The  medical  arrangement  certainly  wis 
not  good,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  with  avulaUe 
transports  at  anchor,  abundance  of  the  medicines 
required  at  Constantinople,  and  men  willing  to 
bring  them,  letters  were  sent  to  persons  who  ooold 
not,  or  did  not,  obey  quickly  or  reply  satisfactorih, 
even  after  adequate  experience  of  their  besetting 
sin  had  been  obtained.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to 
judge  from  the  tenure  of  Dr.  Hall's  correspondence, 
we  should  say  that  he  placed  more  reliance  on 
clothing,  diet,  fuel,  shelter,  than  medicme  chests 
for  the  health  of  the  men.  And  he  was  right ;  bat 
when  others  neglected  these  departments,  lb 
necessity  of  activity  in  his  particular  office  was 
rendered  more  urgent. 

The  want  of  soft  bread  was  deeply  felt  by  thj 
soldiers  through  the  winter.  The  French  bad 
established  bakeries  and  supplied  their  men  with 
bread  in  the  ordinary  state.  Our  soldiers  booght 
from  them  when  they  could,  although  the  pnce 
was  sometimes  one  shilling  per  lb.  Alltheoedicil 
and  military  officers  deplored  the  want  of  soft  bread. 
The  ration  biscuits  were  hard  and  unpalateable, 
while  the  men  had  not  the  means  of  softening 
them.  The  supply  of  this  want  would  seem  to  be 
an  easy  affair.  Small  portable  ovens  during  the 
period  in  question  were  sold  in  London  for  a  few 
shillings  each,  one  of  which  would  have  produced 
bread  for  9  company.  A  bakery  at  BalaklsTa 
might  have  furnished  all  the  forces  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  port  with  bread,  and  the  sick 
in  hospitals.  Bakers  and  flour  might  have  been 
obtainexl  from  Italy  or  Malta,  within  a  single 
month  from  the  day  when  the  want  was  felu 
Ovens  could  have  been  erected  without  the  sacn- 
fice  of  a  very  large  capital.  The  French  bad  sur- 
mounted the  difficulties,  and  the  En^iah  Commis- 
sariat might  have  been  equally  energetic ;  but  then, 
it  was  not  usual,  and  thereupon  it  was  not  done. 
Even  after  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  M'Neill  and 
Colonel  Tulloeh,  when  the  latter  gentleman,  acting 
upon  the  experience  which  he  had  acquired  in 
actual  campaigning;  had  an  oven  built,  he  could 
not  get  it  into  operation.  Hi.  FiWer  was  wedded 
to  his  hard  and  musty  biscuits,  and  oobM  atft  g^ 
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tbe  otens  into  irorkiHg  order  eren  after  he  had 
ordered  aofi  bread  from  Constantinople,  commenced 
its  issne,  yet  felt  that  it  could  not  be  continued 
during  the  warm  months.  The  correspondence  on 
all  the  subjects  inToWed  confirms  the  idea  that  the 
Gommissary-Qeneral  has  not  power  equal  to  his 
resposibilities.  He  is  expected  to  meet  every 
demand,  without  the  means  of  ordering  vessels  or 
securing  transport.  The  formation  of  the  Land 
Transport  Corps  has,  in  some  measure,  met  one 
part  of  the  evil;  but  nobody  will  r^  all  the 
letters  from  and  to  Mr.  T ilder  without  feeling  that, 
whoever  hereafter  may  be  called  upon  to  occupy 
his  position,  should  possess  authority,  second  only 
to  the  Commander-in.Chief,  over  a  numerous  corps, 
emptoyed  fbr  his  department. 

The  Quartermaster-General's  department,  under 
General  Windham,  may  have  been  useful,  but 
during  the  period  to  which  the  report  refers  it  was 
obstructive.  The  employment  of  dashing  and 
probably  gallant  officers  in  the  management  of 
bknkets  and  great-coats  proved  to  be  a  fatal  failure ; 
and  the  entire  stock  got  into  a  state  of  obscurity, 
that  in  any  London  warehouse  would  assure 
bankruptcy  in  six  months. 

The  chaises  against  Earls  Cardigan  and  Lucan 
have  not  been  fully  met  in  the  papers  which 
these  noblemen  have  published.  The  Light 
Cavahj  Brigade  was  stationed  for  some  time  at 
Inkermann,  seven  to  eight  miles  from  Balaklava. 
The  Earl  of  Cardigan  possesses  a  yacht,  which  he- 
bad  lent  to  a  friend,  who  by  one  of  those  happy 
accidents  that  often  favour  the  brave,  brought  the 
vessel  to  the  Crimean  coast  at  the  season  when  it 
was  more  comforiable  to  sleep  in  its  cabin  than  in 
a  bell  tent  in  camp.  The  noble  Earl,  by  the 
acquiescence  of  Lord  Eaglan,  enjoyed  the  boon 
that  the  winds  had  brought  him,  and  did  not  see 
aU  the  calamities  brought  upon  the  chivalrous 
light  cavalry. 

When  the  roads  became  impassable,  the  Com- 
missariat officer  for  the  brigade,  Mr.  Crookshanks, 
could  not  procure  transport  for  the  hay  rations  to 
the  horses.  The  entire  weight  was  12  pounds  of 
bariey  and  10  pounds  of  hay  for  each  horse  daily. 
After  the  great  storm  of  the  14th  November,  Mr. 
Crookshanks  could  not  maintain  his  transport.  He 
brought  the  matter  under  the  notice  both  of  the 
Earl  of  Cardigan  and  Earl  Lucan,  who  could  not 
allow  a  single  horse  to  be  moved  from  the  front  to 
bring  up  the  rations  requisite  to  keep  the  animab 
in  IHfe.  The  horses  of  the  Light  Cavabry  were 
this  starved  to  death.  Their  rations  became  less 
by  degrees,  until  they  averaged  2^  pounds  of  bar- 
%  per  beast  per  day.  The  reason  oif  this  perverse 
idfiuhd  to  permit  the  horses  to  carry  their  own 
fcod  has  never  been  made  very  clear.  It  may 
htve  been  deemed  politic  to  maintain  the  appear- 
ikoe  of  a  large  cavalry  force  near  Inkermann,  after 
tte  battle,  to  frighten  the  Russians ;  but  that 
Iqiog  pec^  were  not  likely  to  be  itkea  in  by 
and  the  skeletons  of  horses,  which  re- 
I  ^MmUtf  to  be  led  down  to  the  vidoity 


of  Balaklava,  while  some  of  them  died  by  the  way. 
The  Earl  of  Cardigan  has  been  appointed  Inspector- 
General  of  Cavalry,  after  the  Light  Brigade  had 
been  unhorsed  under  his  command. 

The  number  of  horses  in  the  artillery  and  cavahy 
in  October,  1854,  is  given  in  tbe  following  table, 
along  with  the  deaths  from  sickness  to  March, 
1855  :— 


Heavy  Cavalry... 
Lost  by  lickness 
Light  Cavalry  ... 
Lost  by  sickness 
Artillery 
Lost  by  sickness 


1,055 
493 

1,161 
489 

3,832 

1,190 


These  figures  exclude  the  losses  by  casualties, 
which  were  numerous.  The  sickness  appears  to 
have  been  distributed  with  some  approach  to 
equality.  It  was  47  per  cent,  in  the  heavy  cavahy, 
38  in  the  light  cavalry,  and  42  per  cent,  in  the 
artillery. 

The  Earl  of  Lucan  incurs  severe  blame  on  this 
subject  from  some  of  his  officers.  Colonels  Doug- 
las and  Shewell  both  say  that  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  send  the  horses  for  forage  at  a  time  when 
the  starving  animals  *'  ate  straps  and  other  articles 
within  their  reach,"  and  *<  actually  gnawed  the  hair 
from  each  others  manes  and  tails.'*  This  was  a 
refinement  of  cruelty  which  the  Earl  of  Lucan 
must  have  known  and  must  have  permitted.  W6 
know  of  no  possible  apology  for  the  two  Earls, 
although  the  Government  and  the  Horse-Guatds 
must  be  better  informed,  as  is  to  be  expected  offi- 
cially, sihce  they  have  both  been  promoted ;  but 
as  thirty  horses  would  have  provided  forage  to  the 
entire  number,  no  officer  should  have  remained  in 
their  position  under  orders  that  prevented  him  from 
supplying  the  means  of  keeping  thd  animals  in  life. 

The  Earl  of  Lucan  has  a  separate  difficnlty. 
Major  Wardlaw,  of  the  1st  Dragoon  Guards,  did 
not  lose  a  single  horse  after  he  obtained  cover  for 
the  animals ;  but  that  was  not  procured  until  the 
middle  of  January.  The  5  th  Dragoon  Guards  did 
not  commence  huts  for  horses  and  men  until  the 
SOth  January,  and  finished  in  a  month.  The  horses 
of  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards  did  not  get  under 
cover  until  the  month  of  February.  Colonel  Derby 
Griffiths,  of  the  Scots  Grays  offered  on  the  I4th  of 
November  to  get  his  men  to  erect  cover  for  their 
horses  if  he  could  give  them  any  encouragement 
to  believe  that  they  would  remain  where  they  were 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  Earl  Lucan,  he  says, 
threatened  to  arrest  him  for  his  suggestion ;  but  iif 
it  had  been  adopted,  the  Colonel  of  the  Grays 
believes  that  many  horses  would  have  been  saved. 
A  month  afterwards  orders  were  issued  to  make 
cover  for  the  horses ;  but  the  men  were  then 
occupied  in  carrying  biscuit  to  the  front,  and  the 
►  work  could  not  be  done,  until  Colonel  Griffiths 
employed  ^ye  French  soldiers  at  his  own  expense 
to  erect  huts.  They  had  them  completed  by  the 
middle  of  the  month.  Colonel  Griffiths  had  applied 
at  the  eommencement  of  the  month  for  the  assnt- 
ance  of  some  ship  earpenters,  thiou^  General 
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Scarlett,  wlio  coayeyed  the  request  to  the  Quarter- 
master-G^aeral,  who  probably  transmitted  the 
document  to  keep  the  company  of  his  blankets  and 
pelisses — out  of  mind  because  out  of  sight. 

The  Earl  of  Lucan  intimates  that  he  threatened 
to  arrest  Colonel  Qriffiths  on  some  other  ground 
not  very  clearly  defined*  We  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  assertion  of  the  Colonel  that  the  dif- 
ference with  the  (General  originated  in  his  applica- 
tion for  permission  to  erect  shelter  for  his  horses 
and  his  men..  He  states,  indeed,  that  the  "  fracas" 
occurred  in  the  presence  of  Colonel  Hodge,  Lord 
Paulett,  and  other  officers.  The  threat,  under 
these  circumstances,  was  in  bad  taste.  What 
officer  could  venture  to  suggest  an  improvement, 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  Colonel  of  the  Qrays 
was  threatened  with  a  court-martial  in  the  end, 
and  disgrace  in  the  meantime,  for  recommending 
the  obvious  precaution  of  putting  horses  under 
cover  at  the  approach  of  winter  P 

The  two  noble  brethren  in  arms  and  in  law 
flared  np,  like  rubbed  Incifers,  at-  this  evidence 
and  report ;  but  they  have  not  effaced  the  impres- 
sion made  by  them  npon  the  public  mind :  and  the 
nation  is  astonished,  although  the  Parliament  has 
hitherto  been  silent  upon  the  subject,  that  the 
Ministry  found  means  for  their  promotion  with 
accusations  hanging  over  them  resembling  that  of 
Colonel  Derby  Griffiths. 

The  retnm  of  tha  noble  Earls  to  their  ooun^ 
has  been  succeeded  by  tolerable  harmony  among 
the  cavalry.  We  have  not  heard  more  of  arrests, 
or  threatened  arrests,  among  the  leading  officers. 
Previous  to  that  event  little  scenes  seem  not  to  have 
been  entirely  uncommon;  and  when  the  leaders 
were  habitually  at  daggers-drawing,  the  subordinates 
could  scarcely  hope  to  avoid  the  cont£^on.  The 
first  and  second  officers  may  have  obtained  promo- 
tion for  coming  home.  Events,  apparently  inex- 
plicable at  first,  turn  out  to  be  perfectly  sensible 
measures  when  unravelled. 

The  cavaky  suffered  from  the  want  of  nose-bags 
for  the  horses,  and  ropes  for  fastening  them.  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons  manufactured  a  number  of  nose- 
bags on  the  ships :  but  some  of  those  latterly  sup- 
plied appear  to  have  been  small.  The  possibility  of 
obtaining  ropes  &eems  not  to  have  entered  the 
minds  of  the  superiors.  We  suppose  that  "it  is 
not  the  practice"  for  the  Commissariat  to  supply 
ropes.  The  sheep,  as  often  occurs  with  improvi- 
dent persons,  were  lost  for  the  "ha'porth  of  tar." 

We  have  not  attempted  to  analyse  the  evidence 
against  the  quality  of  the  boots  and  the  clothing 
supplied  to  the  men,  but  the  Eeport  affords  melan- 
choly proof  that  the  contractors  may  supply  cheap 
articles,  but  their  quality  is  inferior.  The  boots 
were  generally  too  small.  The  men's  feet  swelled 
by  exposure,  and. against  that  accident  provision 
could  not  be  expected.  But  the  soles  of  the  boots 
separated  from  the  uppers  in  the  cohesive  clay  of 
the  Crimea,  and  reflected  very  little  credit  upjon 
the  manufacturers ;  while  their  clothes  were  inferior 
for  wear  to  those  of  the  French. 


The  green  coffee  was  a  prevalent  sabjeei  of 
complaint — and  nobody  can  be  astomahed  titk 
that  circumstance.  It  might  be  termed  a  senseless 
and  unfeeling  blunder  ;  but  Commissaiy-Oenenl 
Filder  says  that  coffee  is  always  issued  in  the  green 
state  to  secure  its  purity.  Upon  the  same  priad- 
pie  flour  should  always  be  issued  initshmeet 
state  of  wheat  in  the  ear,  to  prevent  intennixtoie. 
Some  officers  assert  that  the  green  coffee,  badlj 
prepared,  was  injurious  to  health.  In  the  cireom- 
stances,  it  must  have  been  extremdy  trying  to 
patience  and  temper.  The  idea  of  soldien,  vet 
from  the  trenches,  endeavouring  to  omsh  gteea 
coffee  between  two  stones  for  their  breakfutbeTer- 
age,  resembles  double  refined  cruelty.  It  might 
have  been  avoided  by  rations  of  tea,  wMeh  is 
apparently  preferred  to  coffee  in  any  state  by  the 
soldiers,  or  by  the  issue  of  ground  coffee  in  canis< 
ters,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  little  chioory— wiudi 
the  present  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  considered 
to  be  rather  an  improvement  ^han  otherwise- 
even  if  the  civilisation  of  the  Commissariat  ooald 
not  extend  to  Uie  production  of  essence  of  coffee, 
which  admits  of  being  almost  instantaneously  pre- 
pared where  fuel  and  water  abound,  and  may  be 
obtained  in  tolerable  purity  by  purchase,  or  mana- 
factured  in  a  very  honest  state  at  the  sight  of  the 
public  officers. 

The  failure  of  the  road  from  Balaklava  to  the 
front  appears^to  have  caused  the  first  difficnlties, 
while,  thereafter,  everything  got  into  a  state  of 
intolerable  confusion  and  profuse  extravaganee. 
The  different  Commissary  officers  were  left  to 
jostle  each  other,  and  struggle  for  their  goods  at 
the  landing  places  without  discipline  or  order. 
Mam  strength  prevailed,  and  the  largest  party 
were  always  best  served.  After  the  roads  beoame 
impracticable,  nobody  seems  to  have  dreamed  of 
crossing  the  slough  of  despond  by  any  other  means 
than  those  our  first  parents  might  have  employed. 
It  is  a  libel  on  their  high  inteUigenoe  to  soppose 
that  they  could  not  have  done  better  in  the  cir- 
cumstances than  their  scientific  descendants.  The 
foolish  policy  was  pursued  of  sacrificing  ereiy 
consideration,  and  all  the  sick  men,  to  ikb  want  of 
the  day.  When  an  army  in  a  fixed  position  becomes 
too  weak  to  care  properly  for  its  sick  its  strength 
must  fail  daily.  We  understand  then  that  the 
candle  has  been  lighted,  and  is  burning  rapidly  at 
both  ends.  As  the  sick  were,  exposed  to  every 
imaginable  want,  they  died ;  and  new  sick  men 
followed  more  rapidly  than  their  places  could  be 
supplied  from  home,  or  from  the  Meditenantfn 
stations.  The  shores  of  the  Eoxme  abound  with 
timber,  and  as  the  army  numbered  many  men 
intimately  conversant  with  colonial  life,  it  was 
said  then,  and  may  be  thought  now,  that  the  kind 
of  way  known  in  America  by  the  expressi? e  title 
of  a  corduroy  road  might  have  been  formed.  As 
the  packages  were  all  light,  and  could  have  been 
reduced  to  bales  of  less  than  half-cwts.,  the  engi- 
neers might  have  constructed  a  system  of  mann^l 
haulage   along  a    frame -woric  resemUiig  the 
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eleoirio  telegraphs,  wMcli  are  familiar  to  tbe  eye  of 
tnyellera  by  railways,  and  of  strength  proportioned 
to  the  probable  burdens ;  although,  of  course,  in  a 
land  where  nose*bags  could  not  be  obtained,  or  were 
sot  procured,  for  the  horses,  and  where  even  ropes 
could  not  be. had  to  fasten  them,  or  nails  for  their 
shoes,  01  coals  for  the  cavalry  forges,  blocks  and 
tackling  were  entirely  out  of  the  question,  while 
nobody  in  authority  appears  to  have  been  possessed 
of  the  inventive  genius,  or  the  talent  for  adaptation 
to  circumstances,  displayed  by  Eobinson  Crusoe 
and  his  man  Friday.  Every  man  was  made  to 
bear  his  own  burden  in  the  most  primitive  style, 
after  the  fashion  of  John  Bunyan*s  inimitable  hero, 
and  with  very  nearly  the  same  results  as  he  became 
familiar  with  in  the  first  instance. 

A  krge  amount  of  physical  strength  would  have 
been  saved,  and  the  work  would  have  been  done 
much  more  cleverly,  if  the  burdens  had  been  passed 
over  one  or  two  miles  of  ground  at  a  lift ;  for  two 
thousand  labourers  would  have  covered  easily  three 
miles  of  the  worst  road,  even  for  small  packages  of 
20  lbs.  eaoh»  and  passed  4,000  lbs.  an  hour  with 
little  more  exertion  than  would  have  been  requisite 
10  sustain  them  in  a  comfortable  degree  of  warmth. 
Wood  for  firing,  and  prepared  timber  for  the  huts, 
might  have  been  obviously  passed  by  one-half  of 
the  number  of  men  with  expedition.  The  entire 
quantity  of  timber  issued  to  the  different  regiments 
from  the  1st  December,  1864,  to  the  30th  April, 
1852,  from  the  store  at  Balaklava,  was  53,890 
boards  or  planks,  and  11,829  pieces  of  scantling ; 
in  all  71,719  pieces.  !From  two  to  three  thousand 
labourers  would  have  passed  the  entire  quantity  in 
a  few  days,  in  the  way  which  we  mention ;  and 
none  of  ihem  would  have  been  much  deeper  in  the 
mod  than  each  soldier  was  obliged  to  sink  at  every 
step  of  bis  weary  pilgrimage.  The  same  absence 
of  o<Mitrivance  and  co-operation,  most  probably, 
existed  in  digging  trenches ;  and  explains  in  some 
measure  the  over-work  to  which  the  men  were 
exposed.  They  were  furnished  with  tools  of  the 
wmt  poasiUB  quality  that  cotdd  pass  inspection  by 
tbe  st<nre-keepers,  whose  leniency  to  contractors 
saTes  labour  to  themselves. 

Ixttd  Baglan  appears  to  have  been  more  over- 
wrought thim  any  other  man  in  this  army.  His 
memoranda  to  different  parties  evince  some  dis- 
pleasure and  great  earnestness;  but  he  was  too 
goodnatured  for  the  class  of  people  around  him. 
Among  efficient  servants,  or  energetic  officers,  he 
voold  have  formed  an  admirable  employer  and  a 
noat  successful  general ;  but  he  obviously  wanted 
vme  of  the  late  Puke  of  Wellington's  leading 
polities.  He  was  beloved,  but  he  was  not  feared; 
|et  it  is  necessary  in  the  world  that  a  man  should 
he  capable  of  inciting  fear  when  an  absolute  neces- 
«^.  occurs  for  the  exertion  of  that  power.  He 
ma  deeply  conoemed  for  the  welfare  of  his  army, 
nd  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  died,  like 
Mmy  thousand  men,  from  over-exertion — in  his 
«tte  a^ravated  by  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility, 
Snatly  increased  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  alliance 


and  the  position.  If  he  had  been  supported  by  a 
numerous  staff  of  able  officers,  his  efficieney  and 
gallantry  as  a  general  would  have  probably 
achieved  rapid  success ;  but  his  force  was  too  weak 
for  the  work ;  the  calamities  of  November  were 
unavoidable,  and  unprovided  for;  the  officers  of 
the  staff  were  not  prepared  to  meet  them,  and,  so 
far  as  this  evidence  and  report  show,  no  man 
capable  of  acting  out  of  the  common  routine,  and 
meeting  exigencies  by  unusual  means,  occupied  an 
influential  position  in  front.  The  regimental 
officers  were  obviously  powerless.  The  Balaklava 
division,  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  were  maintained 
in  better  heart  and  strength  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  army ;  but  it  was  said  by  some  parties  that 
they  were  laid  up  in  lavender.  Tbe  report  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  them  refutes  that  idea ;  and 
their  superior  condition  can  only  be  traced  to 
superior  care  and  organisation. 

The  magnitude  of  the  subject  adequately  explains 
our  desire  to  direct  the  public  mind  to  the  facts 
ascertained  and  published.  The  safety  of  the 
nation  requires  the  employment  of  intellectual  and 
scientific  men,  not  only  as  regimental,  but  especially 
as  staff  officers.  A  business  without  competition, 
supported  by  capital  to  any  amount,  may  be  con- 
ducted by  inefficient  men,  careless  of  profits ;  but 
in  common  circumstances  it  would  be  quickly 
shivered.  Our  military  system  wrought  on  during 
peace  without  exhibiting  its  weakness ;  but  when 
this  strain  was  put  upon  the  machine,  it  was  saved 
from  ruin  only  by  the  irreproachable  courage  and 
endurance  both  of  the  men  and  of  tbe  officers,  and 
at  a  frightful  expenditure  of  lives  and  even  of 
money. 

The  two  commissioners.  Sir  John  M'Neill  and 
Colonel  Tulloch,  merit  the  gratitude  and  support 
of  the  army  and  of  the  nation.  They  have  been 
repaid  as  yet  with  scurvy  treatment  by  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  acts  were  condemned  in  advance  by 
the  evidence  and  report  furnished  by  those  whom 
they  employed.  The  appointment  of  a  new  military 
commission  to  inquire  more  closely  into  the  details 
furnished  by  the  commissioners  to  the  Crimea,  is 
only  inteUigible  upon  the  ground  that  proceeduigs 
will  be  taken  against  some  parties,  if  the  second 
inquiry  produce  a  similar  report,  or  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  Government  want  for  themselvss 
and  their  friends  the  second-rate  shelter  to  be 
erected  in  this  clumsy  manner.  The  latter  suppo- 
sition is  believed  generally  out  of  doors,  and  it 
reflects  very  little  credit  upon  our  administration, 
while  its  members  should  feel  that  no  report  by  the 
new  military  commission  can-  exonerate  them,  or 
neutralise  the  censure  that  is  attached  to  their 
conduct — for  it  is  not  said  that  they  should  have 
inflicted  punishment  upon  any  parties  in  conse- 
quence of  this  evidence,  not,  we  believe,  taken  upon 
oath,  or  without  a  full  and  fair  trial;  but  that 
they  should  not  have  inflicted  honours,  pensions, 
promotions,  upon  men  so  deeply  implicated  as 
several  men  are  in  the  deductions  from  the  inqui- 
ries of  the  Government  commissioners.     The  new 
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military  oommissioners,  who  have  lost  a  month  in 
preparing  to  meet,  who  have  never  assembled  yet, 
and  who  are  evidently  not  desirous  to  begin  their 
work,  may  prove  the  perfect  innocence  of  the  sus- 
pected officers ;  bat  they  cannot  prove  the  wisdom 
of  the  inculpated  statesmen.  They  cannot  show 
the  propriety  and  prudence  of  rewarding  men  upon 
whom  a  grave  suspicion  rests  in  advance  of  their  trial. 
This  part  of  the  case — that,  namely,  against  the 
Horse- Guards,  the  Ministry,  and  whoever  covers 
and  rules  them,  cannot  be  changed  by  any  opinion 
at  which  the  new  commissioners  may  arrive.  They 
are  a  contrivance  merely  to  postpone  and  smother 
popular  indignation,  and  they  will  not  be  successful. 
Peace  was  foreseen  looming  in  the  distance,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  amid  the  flourbh  of  trumpets 
consequent  upon  the  birth  of  an  Imperial  baby,  the 
betrothment  of  the  Princess  Royal,  and  the  pro- 
clamation of  peace,  the  past  would  be  forgiven  and 
forgotten.  Nay,  but  in  needlessly  torn  and  bleeding 
hearts,  in  silent  and  in  vacant  homes,  the  past  may  be 


forgiven  but  it  cannot  be  forgotten;  while  these 
minor  events — a  truce,  a  birth,  and  a  marriage-* 
move  the  nation  very  little  even  upon  the  surface. 
Yengeance  is  sought,  not  upon  men,  who  may  have 
been  only  incapable,  but  upon  a  system  whicli  is 
murderous.     Yengence  on  the  system  is  requisite 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  past :  for  while  a  fev 
eager  cosmopolitans  imagine  now,  as  they  thought^ 
said,  and  wrote  in  1851,  that  a  lastmg  peace  ii 
secured,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Czar  imitates 
Festus,  and,  uneasy  at  the  arguments  prepared  for 
his  use,  sends  us  away  until  he  have  a  more  coo* 
venient  season.     As  to  Pestns,  so  we  trust  that  to 
the  Czars,  this  season  will  never  occur,  but  it  is  oar 
interest  to    guard    against    the   oonvenienoe  o( 
despots,  and  to  afford  no  temptation  for  a  crusade 
of  despotism  against  the  liberties  and  independence 
of  mankind.     We  may  have  handed  this  oontest 
over  to  our  school-boys ;  but  let  us  not  also  leafc 
to   them  the  bandages  in' which  we  have  been 
swathed  during  the  first  chapter  of  its  hist<»7. 


WARNUNG:   A  POEM  FROM  GOETHE. 
Bv  W.  E.  fiixss. 

At  the  last  day,  when  doom  loud-trumpeted 
The  end  of  earth  and  all  it  liolds  is  saying, 
Each  shall  account,  a  high  behest  obeying, 

For  every  idle  word  that  he  hath  said ! 

Ah,  how  will*t  fare  with  words  unnumbered. 
In  which,  through  all  thy  silly,  coy  delaying, 
I  still  have  sought  thy  love  with  endless  praying, 

When  the  loud  summoning  blast  bursts  round  thy  head  P 

Therefore,  beloved  one,  let  thy  conscience  hear ! 
Bethink  thee  how  thou  hold'st  me  in  suspense ; 

Let  not,  for  worlds,  the  worst  that  may  befall ; 
For  if  my  vows,  where  love  overmastered  sense. 

Must  be  recounted  by  me,  one  and  all. 
Sure  the  last  day  will  stretch  into  a  year ! 


TYPICAL   FORMS  AND  SPECIAL  ENDS  "IN  CREATION.* 


FfiOM  the  earliest  dawn  of  science  the  volume  of 
nature  has  presented  material  of  deeply  interesting 
reflection  to  the  phUosophio  mind.  The  most 
eursory  observer  has  been  arrested  by  its  varied 
scenes  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  and  in  the  con- 
templation of  its  mighty  processes  and  powers  the 


admiring  spirit  has  glowed  with  all  the  fervtwr 
of  poetical  enthusiasm.  Captivated  by  the  »«« 
striking  aspects  of  the  scene  the  mind  is  prompted 
by  its  own  irresistible  workings,  to  make  a  ck)S« 
inspection,  to  seek  an  explanation  of  its  sec»ts> 
to  classify  its  phmomena,  and,  rising  from  the  ptf- 


♦  "  Typical  Forms  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation."  By  the  Rer.  J.  ITCosh,  L  Ji.D.,  Profeiaar  of  Logic  and  1W»- 
pkysics  in  the  Queen's  Unirersity,  Ireland ;  and  G.  Dickie,  ILD.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  QsMa'a  Vunx- 
si^,  Ireland.    Edinburgh :  Thomas  Constable  &  Co. 
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tionlar  to  the  general,  to  construct  a  scheme  of 
science.  Investing  the  external  world  with  ils 
own  forms,  man  finds  in  it  a  meaniugand  significance 
intelligible  only  in  the  light  of  his  mental  laws, 
and  he  goes  forth  in  ea?er  quest  of  the  interpreta- 
tion. Discovering  a  correspondence  between  his 
own  mind  and  the  universe  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded, he  constructs  a  system  of  necessary  truth 
oat  of  the  harmony  existing  between  the  order  of 
nature  and  the  intuitions  of  the  human  conscious- 
ness, carries  with  him  into  every  dark  recess 
and  perplexing  labyrinth  the  torch  which  he  has 
thus  enkindled,  and  in  its  pure  light  perceives  that 
all  created  things  are  full  of  Deity,  and  that  the 
universe  itself  is  a  gorgeous  temple  illumined  with 
the  divine  presence  and  glory. 

Although,  however,  the  philosophic  spirit,  when 
rightly  exercised,  is  that  by  which  the  rationale  of 
the  argument  is  elaborated,  the  evidence  itself  by 
which  the  divine  existence  and  perfections  are 
established,  is  patent  to  all  intelligent  observers, 
and  does  not  depend  for  its  effect  on  any  recondite 
scientific  speculation.  That  evidence  is  to  be  found 
in  the  universal  order  that  obtains  in  every  depart- 
ment of  creation,  and  on  the  special  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  not  only  in  the  structure  of  organic, 
but,  to  a  large  extent,  of  inorganic  nature.  The 
met^hysics  of  Theism  may  be  comprehensible  in 
their  full  extent  only  by  the  initiated  few ;  but  the 
materials  of  the  argument  are  accessible  to  the 
humblest  peasant  as  well  as  the  most  profound 
philosopher.  The  formulse  of  natural  science,  in- 
deed, must  be  reasoned  out  by  those  who,  with 
microscopic  eye,  have  explored  its  hidden  processes ; 
but  the  applications  of  the  formnke  can  be  grasped 
by  the  common  intelligence  of  mankind.  Enough 
for  all  the  purposes  of  the  argument,  if  men  will 
mdy  open  their  eyes  on  the  world  without,  and  on 
the  no  less  wondrous  mechanism  of  the  world 
within.  The  proofs  of  design  in  nature  are  beyond 
a&  calcnlatlon.  .  They  do  not  rest  on  a  few  experi- 
Bents,  carefully  devised  and  with  difficulty  repeated. 
Bio  study  of  years  is  not  required  before  their 
Inport  can  be  made  known  to  a  few,  while  the 
iBi^rity  must  remain  ignorant  of  the  doctrine,  or 
y»  it  upon  trust.  There  are  difficulties,  no  doubt, 
viUi  which  all  the  sciences  have  to  contend ;  but 
tbe  marks  of  contrivance  that  form  the  language 
i&  which  the  sublime  dogma  of  the  Divine  existence 
ii  written  fill  earth  and  skies,  ^hey  exist  alike 
k  the  object  perceived  and  the  percipient  mind — 
4  the  ha^  that  fashions,  the  ear  that  hears,  and 
fte  lungs  that  breathe.  They  are  found  in  the 
of  extinct  races,  and  in  the  habits  of  all  living 
To  the  reflecting  theist,  the  "world's 
"  coxintenance'*  is  bright  as  at  creation's 
■nd  reflects  as  clearly  its  Maker's  image. 
ii  no  mean  proof  of  the  value  of  an  argument 
flit  lis  force  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  most 
fi%fateiied  of  our  race  from  the  first  moment  of 
I  tilWikid  time  to  the  present  day.  The  simple 
JL  "^ituwi  of  the  CHd  Testament  will  suggest  numer- 
'^t  ^  pigMges  in  which  the  natural  Tories  of  the 
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world,  and  its  various  adaptations  to  human  well- 
being,  are  held  forth  as  clearly  manifesting  the 
Divine  perfections.  We  find  the  obvious  purposes 
and  contrivances  prevailing  on  every  side  mentioned 
by  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
as  evidences  of  a  creator  and  governor  of  the  uni- 
verse. Socrates,  according  to  the  narrative  of 
Xenophon,  discourses  with  great  intelligence  on 
the  wisdom  exhibited  by  the  collocations  of  the 
parts  of  the  human  frame,  and  on  the  provision 
so  beneficently  made  for  mankind  by  the  con- 
stitution of  nature ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
second  book  of  Cicero,  "  De  Natura  Deorum,"  is 
occupied  by  a  statement  of  the  admirable  arrange- 
ments of  the  visible  world  in  proof  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence.  It  is  not  because  the  argu- 
ments employed  by  these,  and  other  ancient 
philosophers,  are  more  convincing  than  those  of 
the  moderns,  that  we  thus  refer  to  them,  but 
because  it  is  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  appearances  of  design  which  everywhere 
abound,  have  really  had  the  effect  of  raising  the 
minds  of  men  whose  means  of  acquiring  knowledge 
differed  most  widely  from  our  own — men  whom 
we  cannot  think  of  without  reverence — ^to  the 
existence  of  an  intelligent  cause  of  all  things. 

The  argument,  from  final  causes,  as  it  has  been 
termed,  may  be  pronounced  in  aU  respects  the 
safest,  as  it  is  the  most  cogent  on  behalf  of  the 
Divine  existence.  The  application  of  the  term 
"  cause"  here  is  peculiar,  but  it  has  been  too  long 
sanctioned  by  custom  to  allow  the  expectation  that 
it  will  speedily  be  discarded,  even  although  we 
should  gain  considerably  in  perspicuity  by  adopt- 
ing other  expressions  to  convey  the  same  meaning. 
Every  one  sufficiently  understands  what  we  intend 
to  convey  when  we  announce  that  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  is  the  final  cause  of  the  valves  of  the 
blood  vessels — that  the  variation  of  the  seasons  is 
the  final  cause  of  the  obliquity  of  the  earth's 
axis,  and  that  the  graminivorous  or  carnivorous  con- 
stitution of  animals  is  the  final  cause  of  the  res- 
pective forms  of  their  teeth  and  feet.  The  term, 
as  thus  employed,  really  implies  no  more  than  is 
implied  by  the  term  "  design. "  Observing  that  every 
natural  arrangement  has  its  relations  to  other  ar- 
rangements, and  that  every  physical  effect  has  its 
dependencies  and  uses  in  reference  to  others,  and 
discovering,  that  in  every  relation  so  universally 
and  immutably  observed  some  particular  end  is 
answered,  some  particular  object  served,  we  are  led 
to  the  further  idea  of  design  and  intention,  and 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  end  which  has 
been  answered  was  contemplated,  that  the  object 
which  has  been  attained  was  designed.  The  argn* 
ment  from  final  causes,  as  generally  viewed 
might  be  exhibited  in  some  such  form  and  manner 
as  the  following : — 1.  There  are  countless  instances 
of  adaptation  in  the  objects  and  events  with  which 
we  are  conversant.  If,  with  Paley,  we  borrow  an 
example  from  the  eye,  in  its  relation  to  light,  we 
shall  discover,  not  merely  adaptations  the  most 
delicate  and  beautiful,  but  also  involving  some  of 
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the  highest  principles  embodied  in  the  science  of 
optics.  It  were  vain  to  deny  the  existence  of  these 
adjustments.  They  exist  everywhere,  and  in  many 
of  them  the  end  is  great  and  glorious,  possessing 
an  obvious  and  valuable  importance  in  the  estima- 
tion of  all  intelligent  beings.  2.  These  adaptations 
manifestly  imply  design.  Here  we  not  only  pro- 
ceed upon  the  assumption  that  every  effect  must 
have  a  cause,  but  we  do  more — we  recognise  in 
the  cause  an  aptitude  to  stand  as  the  antecedent  of 
a  particular  phenomenon.  Conclusions  of  this  sort 
were,  indeed,  maintained  by  Hume  to  be  unwarrant- 
able, because  neither  demonstrable  by  reasoning  nor 
deducible  from  experience ;  but  his  argument  has 
again  and  again  been  met  with  greater  or  less 
elaboration,  both  on  the  part  of  older  and  more 
modem  philosophers.  Enough  to  say  of  it,  with 
Stewart,  that  the  opinions  we  form  of  other  men, 
nay  our  belief  that  other  men  are  intelligent  beings, 
are  founded  on  this  very  inference  of  design  from 
its  effects.  Intelligence  and  design  are  not  objects 
of  our  senses ;  and  yet  we  judge  of  them  every 
moment  from  external  conduct  and  behaviour  with 
as  little  hesitation  as  we  pronounce  in  the  exist- 
ence of  what  we  immediately  perceive.  3.  The 
step  from  the  existence  of  design  to  that  of  a 
designer  is  easy  and  necessary.  Design  presents 
itself  to  our  understanding,  not  as  a  separate 
entity,  but  as  the  attribute  of  an  agent,  lliis 
universal  frame,  therefore,  is  not  without  a  mind. 
There  is  a  fountain  of  life  not  unintelligent  and 
dead,  a  living,  intelligent,  and  personal  Deity.  4. 
We  discover  in  the  universe  a  unity  of  design, 
attesting,  in  so  far  as  nature  can  attest,  the  Divine 
unity,  whOe  the  phenomena  alike  of  the  material 
and  mental  world  attest  the  manifold  perfections 
of  the  great  first  cause.  In  reference  to  each  of 
the  Divine  attributes,  evidence  equally  appropriate 
and  unquestionable  is  furnished  by  an  endless 
accumulation  of  particulars.  Illustrative  examples 
abound  everywhere,  at  once  fitted  to  carry  our 
convictions  and  awaken  our  adoring  gratitude.  5. 
The  attributes  of  the  Deity  are  characterised  by 
infinite  perfection.  Whatever  comes  under  our 
cognisance,  indeed,  with  reference  to  creation,  con- 
servation, and  design,  is  limited,  and  on  thb  ground 
it  has  been  argued  that  corresponding  limitations 
should  be  ascribed  \p  the  supreme  being.  But 
such  reasoning  betrays  the  narrowness  of  the 
ground  to  which  the  sceptical  pliilosophy  would 
confine  the  operations  of  the  human  mind.  If  we 
feel  warranted  merely  to  ascribe  to  God  a  power 
commensurate  with  the  works  of  creation  and  pro- 
Tidence  which  he  has  already  accomplished — why 
believe  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  P  Educing 
the  infinite  from  the  finite,  we  think  of  Deity  as  a 
being  who  has  created  innumerable  worlds — the 
light  of  whose  power  and  glory  shines  afar  through- 
out the  universe,  and  our  minds  naturally  ask  where 
is  the  limit  to  that  power  whose  products  are  so 
brilliant  and  amazing  ?  Who  can  set  bounds  to 
that  goodness  which  flows  exuberantly  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see  or  the  imagination  conceive  ?  And 


how  can  we  think  of  the  landmarks  of  that  wisdom 
itbm  which  have  flowed,  and  are  still  floiing; 
adaptations  of  countless  number  and  of  incalcula* 
ble  excellence  ?  It  is  in  this  view,  and  proceed, 
ing  in  perfect  accordance,  with  the  venerable  laws 
of  mind,  that  we  are  constrained  to  invest  with 
infinity  all  the  attributes  of  Him  who  presides  orcr 
the  empire  of  heaven  and  earth.  6.  Intunatel/ con- 
nected with  the  preceding  views  is  the  doctrine  of 
Divine  Providence.  "  The  God  of  consciousness," 
as  has  been  eloquently  observed  by  CJousin,  "is not 
an  abstract  God ;  a  solitary  monarch  exiled  beyond 
the  limits  of  creation  on  the  desert  throne  of  a 
silent  eternity."  His  animating  presence  is  cveij- 
where.  The  world  is  illumined,  gladdened,  and 
blessed  by  his  paternal  care  and  constant  super- 
intendence ;  and  the  earth,  instead  of  being  for- 
saken and  fatherless,  constitutes  a  scene  in  vhidi 
His  presence  is  peculiarly  manifested,  and  presents 
a  theatre  for  the  exhibition  of  some  of  the  most 
astonishing  views  of  the  infinite  love  and  con- 
descension of  the  Most  High. 

The  argument  for  the  Divine  existence  and  per- 
fections in  some  such  state  as  this  has  formed  tbe 
theme  of  many  an  elaborate  and  eloquent  discus- 
sion. Foremost  among  its  practical  expositors  hs 
stood  for  many  years  the  name  of  Archdeacon 
Paley,  whose  well  known  treatise  written  not  for 
the  diffusion  of  new  truths,  but  for  the  elucidation 
of  the  old,  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  text-book, 
characterised  by  clearness  of  statement,  terseness  of 
language,  force  and  homeliness  of  illustration,  cloie 
and  orderly  array  of  argument,  and  brief  but 
nervous  touches  of  eloquence.  Though  men  of 
highest  scientific  reputation  have  followed  in  bis 
track,  and  although  many  new  applications  of  bis 
argument  have  been  supplied,  his  work,  as  a  wbole, 
has  never  been  superseded,  and  multitudes  are  in- 
debted to  it  for  a  confirmation  of  their  faith  in 
matters  of  most  vital  moment  to  man.  Since  the 
time  of  its  estimable  author,  however,  many  fonns 
of  error  have  been  revived,  while  others  haye 
arisen  unknown  to  former  times.  Theories  of 
cosmical,  physiological,  social,  and  even  ecdesiis- 
tical  development  have  sprung  up,  and  have  sought, 
with  daring  hand,  to  shake  the  very  basis  of  the 
faith.  Pantheism,  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  has 
tried  to  prove  that  the  universe  itself  is  God,  a 
mysterious  existence  ever  making  and  nc?er  made, 
the  product  of  the  evolution  of  an  infinite  series  of 
antecedents  and  consequents — a  wondrous  compo- 
site of  which  we  all  are  fragments,  perishable  parts 
of  a  Divinity  itself  imperishable !  Materalism,  in- 
timately allied  with  the  mechanical  Atheism  of  the 
past  and  the  hylozoic  Pantheism  of  the  present, 
has,  under  its  several  phases,  sought  to  affirm  with 
M.  Comte,  that  "  all  natural  phenomena  are  the 
necessary  results  either  of  the  laws  of  extension  or 
the  laws  of  motion;"  while,  even  in  our  own 
country,  the  revolting  sentiment  has  been  avowed 
that  **  mind  is  the  consequence  or  product  of  the 
material  man — it  is  not  a  thing  having  a  seat  oc  • 
home  in  the  brain,  but  it  is  the  manifestata  a? 
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exprrasion  of  the  brain  in  action,  as  heat  and  ligbt 
are  of    the  fire  and  fragrauoe  of  the  flower." 
Theories  of  '^  natural  laws"  and  second  causes  have 
been  applied  to  supersede  the  doctrine  of  creation, 
and  have  been  urged  as  a  ground  of  disbelief  in 
ProTidence  and  prayer.      The  eclecticism  of  the 
continent,  under  Uieform  of  syncretism,  has  evolved 
its  natural  tendencies,  obliterating  all  distinctions 
between  truth  and  error,  and  carrying  an  extensive 
range  of  ruin  into  the  territories  of  philosophy  and 
religion ;  while,  under  the  new  name  of  secularism, 
a  propagandist  system  of  atheism  has  reared  its 
horrid  front,  and  adapting  itself  to  the  habitudes  of 
the  English  mind,  has  made  the  bold  attempt  to 
impose   a  limitation   qu  the  forthgoings  of  the 
liaman  spirit,  and  to  confine  all  thought  and  aspira- 
tion   to  the  interests  and  duties  of  the  present 
world. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  welcome  with  satisfaction  any  contribution  such 
as  that  above  announced,  to  the  cause  of  natural 
religion*    More  especially  is  it  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation that  from  one  of  those  Irish  colleges, 
which  their  assailants  have  so  unjustly  characterised 
as  without  religion,  a  work  should  emanate,  pervaded 
not  only  by  such  a  pure  Theism,  but  by  such  a 
correct  and  earnest  scriptural  theology.    The  work 
itself  consists  of  three  books,  the  first  and  third 
of  which  are  mainly  occupied  with  the  discussion 
and  application  of  great  principles,  while  the  second 
deals  almost  exclusively  with  facts  illustrative  of 
the   combined  order  and  adaptation  which  exist 
throughout  the  various  kingdoms  of  nature.    The 
departments  of  natural  history,  physiology,  geology, 
and   astronomy  are  here  laid  under  contribution, 
azid  supply  a  multitude  of  deeply  interesting  illus- 
trations of  the  general  argument.     New  views, 
especially  of  the  morphology  of  plants,  and  of  the 
lelationa  of  colour,  are  presented,  which  cannot 
fail  to  excite  attention,  not  only  because  of  the 
interest  attaching  to  them,  but  from  their  import- 
mt  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  unity  by  which 
nature  is  pervaded,  and  the  conformity  of  all  things 
to  an  archetypal  pattern  existing  in  the  infinite 
Blind.    Extensive  use  has  been  made  by  the  accom- 
plished authors  of  the  recent  discoveries,  especially 
Ummo  of  Professor  Owen,  respecting  the  harmony 
of  structure  which  characterises  the  entire  organic 
kingdoms,  and  they  have  shown  by  a  wide  induction 
ftat  there  is  i^ology  as  well  as  a  Uteology  in 
which,  while  it  supplies  an  illustration 
and  striking  of  an  all-pervading  order,  also 
fcnishes  an  appropriate  proof  of  the  existence  and 

Cections  of  the  great  Architect  of  the  universe, 
brilliant   discoveries  by  which  the  natural 
lUory  of  the  present  age  has  been  distinguished, 
pi^  thus  made  to  do  homage  to  that  higher  science 
fliefa  has  come  down  to  earth  as  an  immediate 
ItVtIation  of  the  Divinity.     Generalisations,  which 
.Alir  illustrious  authors  may  never  have  deemed 
I         -ViD^tible  of  such  an  application,  have  been  shown 
kk^J^kare  most  important  bearings  on  the  cause  of 
^■l%iOD*  both  natural  and  revealedi  and  from  a  new 


class  of  phenomena,  of  the  highest  character  in 
point  of  scientific  interest,  has  been  constituted  a 
fresh  and  fertile  argument  for  the  being  and  attri- 
butes of  a  presiding  and  personal  Deity.  Natural 
theology  receives  a  mighty  accession  from  these  new- 
born illustrations  of  her  great  doctrines — illustra- 
tions which  the  older  expositors  of  the  science  never 
dreamed  of,  and  which  are  only  obscurely  hinted 
at  in  the  more  celebrated  treatises  of  modem  times. 
The  present  work,  also,  has  this  characteristic 
feature,  that  it  sweeps  with  comprehensive  eye  the 
kingdoms  not  only  of  nature  butof  grace.  The  princi- 
ples of  order  and  special  adaptation  are  traced  out  in 
both,  and  thus  the  argument  from  "  analogy,"  which 
has  immortalized  the  name  of  Butler,  receives 
additional  interest  and  confirmation.  The  doctrine 
here  expounded  is  not,  as  has  been  observed  by  one 
of  the  learned  authors,  "  the  vulgar  one  of  type 
and  antitpye,  but  that  of  typical  forms,  serring 
immediate  and  important  ends  in  the  age  in  which 
they  appeared,  and  at  the  same  time,  epitomes  of 
an  archetpye  to  appear.'*  The  entire  system  of 
tpyes,  as  well  as  adaptations,  is  shown  to  be  accom- 
modated to  the  constitution  of  the  mind  itself,  and 
the  metaphysics  of  the  question  is  set  forth  with 
much  analytic  power,  and  invested  with  the  charms 
of  a  graceful  eloquence.  In  this  department  of  the 
treatise  will  be  found  much  to  stimulate  thought- 
ful inquiry,  and  to  suggest  wide  and  expanded 
views  of  the  Divine  procedure.  Were  we  to  pre- 
sent specimens  of  the  reasoning  or  of  the  multiform 
illustrations  by  which  it  is  confirmed,  we  might 
present  our  readers  with  copious  extracts;  but 
this  we  must  not  attempt.  We  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  two  passages,  by  which  the  spirit  and  aim 
of  the  work  are  exhibited.  Referring  to  the  classes 
of  phenomena  adduced,  the  writers  observe — 

It  is  not  pretended  that  these  facts  do  of  themselves  prove 
that  there  is  a  living  and  personal  Ood,  clothed  with  every 
perfection ;  hut  they  are  fitted  to  deliver  us  from  sevend 
painful  and  degrading  notions  which  may  he  suggested  hy  the 
human  heart  in  times  of  unhelief,  or  by  persons  who  have 
been  lost  in  a  labyrinth  built  by  themselves,  and  who  are  not 
unwilling  that  others  should  become  as  bewildered  as  they 
are.  They  prevent  us  from  feeling  that  we  and  a^  things 
else  are  the  mere  sport  of  chance,  ever  changing  its  proce- 
dure, without  reason  and  without  notice,  or  what  is  still 
more  dreadful,  that  we  may  be  crushed  beneath  the  chariot 
wheels  of  a  stern  and  relentless  fate,  moving  on  without 
design  and  without  end.  They  shew  us  what  certainly  looka 
very  like  a  method  pursued  difigently  and  systematically, 
very  like  a  plan  designed  for  some  great  end,  so  very  like  it 
that  it  behoves  the  sceptic  to  take  upon  himself  the  bardM 
of  demonstrating  that  it  can  be  anything  else.  Taken  along 
with  their  proper  complement,  the  special  adaptation  oi 
parts,  they  exhibit  to  ns  an  enlarged  wisdom  which  projects 
its  plans  methodically,  combined  with  a  minute  care  which 
provides  for  every  object  and  every  part  of  that  object. 
Conjoined  with  higher  considerations,  and  in  particular  with 
certain  internal  principles,  which  have  the  sanction  of  the 
very  constitution  of  our  minds,  they  disclose  to  our  faith  a 
God  who  saw  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  who  hath  from 
the  first  instituted  the  plan  to  which  all  individual  things  and 
events  have  ever  since  been  conformed.  These  objects  so 
regularly  constructed,  and  modes  of  procedure  so  systematic, 
fill  the  mind  and  prepare  ns,  if  they  do  no  more,  to  wait  for 
the  disclosure  of  a  loving  being  who  may  ftU  the  heart; 
for  the  intellect  is  not  satisfied  with  contemplating,  unless 
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the  heart  he  at  the  sAme  time  Mtisfled  with  loving.  It  is 
the  grand  mistake  of  not  a  few  gifted  men,  in  these  latter 
ages  when  pliysical  science  is  so  much  stadied,  to  imagine 
that  the  order  and  loveliness  of  the  universe,  its  forces,  its 
mechanism,  its  laws,  its  well-fitted  proportions  will  of  them- 
•elves  satisfy  the  soul.  It  will  be  found  that  all  these,  how- 
ever fondly  dwelt  on,  must  in  the  end  leave  the  same  melan- 
choly and  disappointed  feeling  as  the  sight  of  a  noble  man- 
•ion,  doomed  to  remain  for  ever  tenantless — unless  they  lead 
on  to  love,  and  such  love  as  can  only  be  felt  towards  a  living 
and  loving  God. 

The  following  passage  from  the  conclusion  of 
the  volume  eloquently  presents  some  of  the  princi- 
ples expounded,  in  their  theological  significance  : — 

When  objects  lie  disttnt  from  as,  we  must  be  on  onr 
guard  against  tRking  brightened  clouds  for  sunlit  lands ;  but 
we  think  we  see  some  real  truths,  lying,  we  grant,  on  the 
very  horizon  of  our  vision.  All  animal  bodies  point  to  man 
as  the  apex  of  the  earthly  hierarchy.  Professor  Owen  tells 
ns  that  '*  all  the  parts  and  organs  of  man  had  been  sketched 
out  by  anticipation,  so  to  speak,  in  the  inferior  animals.** 
Bnt  may  not  this  highest  form  on  earth  point  to  a  still 
higher  form  P  Man's  body  on  earth  may  be  but  a  prefigura- 
tion  of  his  body  in  heaven.  **  But,**  some  will  say,  *'  how 
are  the  dead  raised,  and  with  what  body  do  they  come  P** 
The  Apostle  does  not  give  a  direct  answer  to  this  question, 
but  he  points  to  certain  analogies,  or  rather  homoeophytes, 
which  show  that,  while  the  body  preserves  its  identity,  it  will 
be  changed  into  a  nobler  form,  as  the  seed  is  changed  when 
it  springs  up  as  a  plant.  *'  It  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  i* 
raised  a  spiritual  body ;  for  there  is  a  natural  body  and  a 
spiritual  body.**  And  we  read  of  bodies  **  terrestrial,**  and 
of  bodies  "  celestial.**  ^  In  heaven,  then,  our  bodies  are  to  be 
of  a  higher  model,  '*  spiritual**  and  "  celestial**  It  doth  not 
yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  bnt  being  planted  in  the  like- 
ness of  his  death,  we  shall  also  be  pUinted  in  the  likeness  of 
his  resurrection,  and  when  He  appears  we  shall  be  like  him. 
Onr  bodies  shall  then  be  fashioned  like  nnto  his  glorious 
body,  which  we  may  conceive  to  be  the  most  sublimated  and 
obedient  form  and  modification  of  material  agency ;  and 
modern  science,  while  it  cannot  efface  the  indelible  distinction 
between  mind  and  matter,  is  every-day  enlarging  our  concep- 
tions of  the  capacities  of  matter.  Thus,  the  simplest  organism 
points  by  its  structure  upward  to  man,  and  man*s  earthly 
frame  points  to  his  spiritnal  body.  And  we  see  that  all 
animated  things  on  earth  point  onward  to  His  glorified 
humanity,  as  the  grand  archetype  of  all  that  has  life. 

Professor  Owen  has  another  idea.  He  supposee  that  in 
other  worlds,  as  there  are  the  same  laws  of  light  and  gravi- 
tation as  on  our  earth,  there  may  also  be  like  organic  struc- 
tures. **And  the  inference  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
vertebrate  tpye  being  the  basis  of  the  organisation  of  some 
of  the  inhabitaats  of  other  planats,  will  not  appear  to  hazard- 


ous when  it  is  remembered  that  the  orbits,  or  prot^re 
cavities,  of  the  eyes  of  the  vertcbrata  of  this  pUoet  ire 
constructed  by  modified  vertebrae.  Oar  thoughts  sre  free  to 
soar  as  far  as  any  legitimate  analogy  aay  seem  to  finide 
them  rightly  in  the  boundleas  ocean  of  unkoowa  trath.  Bat 
if  censure  be  merited  for  hero  indulging,  even  for  a  moment, 
in  pure  speculation,  it  may  perhaps  be  disarmed  bj  the 
reflection  that  the  discovery  of  the  vertebrate  archetpje cooM 
not  fail  to  suggest  to  the  anatomist  many  possible  iDodilei* 
tions  of  it  beyond  thoie  we  know  to  have  been  realised  in 
this  little  orb  of  ours.** 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  this  idea,  then  the  animated 
matter  of  other  worlds  may  point  to  the  same  archetype  u 
the  animated  matter  of  this  world.  And  on  this  sappotilioa, 
what  a  signification  would  be  given  to  the  hnmanitj  of  oor 
Lord  I  When  the  Word  became  fleah,  the  Dinnitj  wan,  ii 
a  sense,  humbled;  and  when  the  incarnate  Word  aseeoded 
into  heaven,  flesh,  or  matter,  was  exalted,  and  made  to  serre 
the  most  glorious  ends.  We  thus  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the 
way  in  which  matter,  throughout  all  its  domains,  maj  be 
exalted  by  its  association  with  the  Son  of  God  takjag  ow 
likeness,  and  of  a  way,  too,  in  which  other  worlds,  or  all 
worlds,  and  other  creatures,  even  principalities  and  poven 
in  heavenly  places,  may  be  instructed  by  this  *'mWfolJ 
wisdom,'*  and  by  which  God  may  "  by  Hiih  reconcile  aQ 
things  nnto  Himlelf,  by  Him,  ^say,  whether  they  be  ibisp 
in  earth  or  things  in  heaven.**  But  as  we  stand  guiog  oi 
onr  ascending  Lord,  a  cloud  wraps  him  from  oar  viev^  tod 
we  hear  as  it  were  a  voice  saying,  "  Why  stand  ye  bere 
gazing  P**  and  bidding  us  return  to  theobservatioolof  ibiag* 
clearly  within  the  range  of  onr  vision. 

With  these  extracts  we  must  close  the  present 
notice.     Several  publications  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  the  divine  existence  have  lately  issued  from 
the  press.     Among  the  ablest  of  these  are  the 
"  Burnett  Prize  Treatises."     One  of  which  is  pro- 
found in  thought,  but  decidedly  tpipopular  in  style; 
while  the  other  is  the  product  of  a  mind  vigorotis 
and  elegant,  although  not  remarkably  oonspicuoos 
for  philosophical  research.   One  of  the  most  finished 
and  satisfactory  disquisitions  of  a  kindred  character 
with  which  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet, 
is  "  Eaith  in  God  and  Modern  Athebm,"  by  Dr. 
Buchanan,  of  New  College,  Edinburgh.  The  work 
of  Drs.  M'Cosh  and  Dickie  is  worthy  of  taking  rank 
beside  the  very  first  in  that  department  of  inquiry 
to  which  it  is  devoted,  being  eminently  rich  in 
scientific  interest,  and  replete  with  views  and  sen- 
timents in  harmony  with  the  teachings  both  of  » 
sound  philosophy  and  of  a  sound  faith.    * 
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This  law  maintains  two  classes  of  prisons — civil 
and  criminal ;  and  of  the  two  the  civil  is  the  more 
criminal.  The  country  keeps  three  classes  of 
persons  under  coercion — the  suspected,  the  con- 
demned, and  the  unfortunate.  The  first  are 
necessarily  detained,  although  injustice  may  bo 
done  to  them.  The  second  bear  the  punishment 
awarded  to  guilt.  The  third  class  suffer  the 
wretchedness  decreed  by  law  against  poverty.  We 
•  scarcely  can  guess  for  what  length  of  time  our 


modem  civilisation  may  bd  pleased  to  allow  M 
relict  of  barbarism — imprisonment  for  debt  merely ; 
which  may  mean  imprisonment  for  calamity,  for 
being  cheated,  for  being  sick,  and  which  is  w 
almost  every  case  imprisonment  for  being  poor— -to 
exist.  We  deny  the  expediency  of  dcl^ating 
collective  power  to  individuals ;  and  in  this  case 
the  strength  of  the  nation  is  employed  to  fulfil  the 
vengeance  of  the  creditor,  without,  in  EngUnd, 
apparently  at  least,  any  means  of  ootttrdling  its 
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exercise,  in  the  case  of  a  friendless  and  extremely 
honest  debtor. 

We  liave  had  agitations  and  associations,  for 
the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  Their 
supporters  believed  that  imprisonment  iu  England 
for  debt  under  £20  had  been  abolished  ;  but  new 
powers  were  conferred  upon  the  new  County 
Courts,  and  we  now  find  debtors  imprisoned  at 
the  option  of  the  Court  for  a  smaller  number  of 
shillings. 

We  do  not  advocate  the  abolition  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt  in  all  circumstances.     Many  debts 
are  contracted  by  means  which  render  them  as 
criminal  as  any  other  class  of  thefts.     The  debtor 
is  often  a  swindler.      But  he  shoidd  be  punished 
by  the  public  authorities ;   for  we  deny  that  any 
man's  liberty  should  be  left  to  the  option  of  another 
man.      Provision  is  made  to  some  extent  in  Scot- 
land against  the  abuse  of  this  power  by  a  right  to 
aliment  from  the  detaining  creditor ;    but  in  Eng- 
land this  precaution  has  not  been  adopted,  and  the 
imprisonment  costs  nothing  to  the  creditor,  although 
the  debtor  may  be  hopelessly  poor.     It  is  supposed 
that  the  Bankruptcy,  or  the  Insolvent  Debtor's 
Court,  will  release  every  honest  debtor,  and  reduce 
the  imprisonment  of  dishonest  debtors  to  a  definite 
and  fixed  period.      This  supposition  is   entirely 
erroneous,  for  these  courts  are  provided  only  for 
the  convenience  of  debtors,  who  have  friends  with 
money,  or  money  of  their  own.     Many  insolvents 
provide  in  advance  cash  to  meet  the  demands  of 
courts  that  prosper  and  trade  on  misery.      The 
public  will  scarcely  believe  that  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional revenue  is  raised  from  bankruptcies.      The 
exaction  resembles  the  tax  charged  in  Hamburgh, 
for  the  benefit  of  decent  people,  on  women  of  the 
town,  who  are  permitted  to  ply  their  vice  by  a 
weekly  payment  to  the  city  treasury. 

Abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  is  not  neces- 
sary ;  but  it  should  take  the  form  not  of  detention 
merely,  but  of  punishment,  and  should  be  inflicted 
hj  the  magistrate  and  not  by  a  private  individual, 
who  may  not  be  the  best  judge  in  his  own  case. 
Bankruptcy  or  insolvency  might  ihus  be  a  crime  ; 
but  poverty  would  no  longer  be  an  offence,  and 
»lino8t  the  only  offence,  in  which  private  vengeance 
is  allowed  to  have  the  assistance  of  public  law  in 
working  out  its  object.  The  debtor  would  be  tried, 
ttquittcd,  or  condemned ;  and  condemnation  would 
be  followed  by  punishment  not  more  than  equal  to 
the  error.  At  present,  the  punishment  may  bear 
«o  proportion  to  the  offence,  or  it  may  be  inflicted 
^bere  no  offence  has  occurred.  A  man  died  during 
le  current  year  in  the  prison  of  the  Court  of 
V**o'8  Bench  in  the  Borough,  who  had  been  con- 
fed  there  from  1812.  He  was  running  his  forty- 
fcwih  year  in  prison.  Few  crimes  could  have 
WB  committed  by  this  individual  for  which  the 
.W^e  of  a  criminal  court  would  have  inflicted 
fcy-four  years  imprisonment ;  yet  the  only  crime 
Wi^d  upon  him,  known  to  the  officers  of  the 
Ktoo,  of  whom  a  new  generation  had  grown  up 
^f^iag  his  residence,  was  a  debt  of  £50,  and  a 


warrant  of  committal  by  the  commissioners  of  bank- 
ruptcy, for  not  answering  satisfactorily,  dated  on 
the  22nd  August,  1812.  But  he  had  been  impri- 
soned  from  the  9th  May  of  that  year ;  and  at  last 
he  was  only  released  by  death. 

Some  men*s  works  live  after  them.     The  com- 
missioners lY^o  committed  this  old  prisoner  are 
most  probably  all  dead  long  ago.     The  creditors 
who  complained  against  him  have,  perhaps,  moul- 
dered in  a  noxious  metropolitan  graveyard  for  many 
years.     The  neighbours,  to  whom  the  case  was  a 
nine  days'  wonder,  may  be  all  swept  away.     The 
acquaintance  who  missed  him,  and  the  friends  who 
mourned  him,  had  alike  forgotten  his  existence ;  or 
all  preceded  him  to  death.     We  are  not  astonished 
that  the  officers  of  the  court  returned  "  no  apparent 
legal  impediment  to  his  release."     The  difficulty 
originated,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  the  legal  im- 
pediments could  not  be  found.     The  parties  who 
committed  the  prisoner  were  no  longer  there  to 
release  him.     The  friends  who  might  once  have 
scraped  together  his  fees  were  dead  or  scattered, 
Thi^  business  and  the  home  to  which  he  might  have 
returned  in  1812  were  long  broken  up  and  des- 
troyed,— for   he   was   committed  in  the   year  of 
Napoleon's  great  disasters,  before  Leipsic,  before 
Elba;  and  before  Waterloo  he  had  passed  three 
years  in  prison.      Thus  a  life  was  crushed  out  of 
the  world  utterly  for  fifty  pounds,  nearly  a  pound 
a  year.     Justice  was  outraged  in  this  man's  fate. 
If  we  found  the  story  told  of  some  Bastile  under 
Russian  or  Turkish  sway  it  would  be  quoted  to 
prove  the  barbarous  nature  of  their  rule  ;   but  it 
is  told  of   the  Borough-road — one  of  the  great 
London  thoroughfares, — and  it  alone  is  sufficient 
to  provoke  a  complete  reformation  of  the  law  of 
slavery  which  still  exists  in  England.      We  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Apsley  Pellatt,  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Southwark  in  the  Commons,  for  a 
return  of  all  the  prisoners  for  debt  in  England  and 
Wales  in  August  last.     The  return  is  accompanied 
by  a  statement  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
prisoners  were  incarcerated.      Some  of  the  large 
debtors  are   confined  for   penalties   due  to  the 
crown;    and   probably  should  be  placed   in   the 
criminal  side.      Many  of  them  are  County  Court 
prisoners,   who   may   deserve   detention;    but  it 
should  be  inflicted  in  anotlter  form.      The  paltry 
amount  of  money  involved  originally  in  a  majority 
of  the* County  Court  cases  is  remarkable.     The 
prisoners  would  have  got  through  more  easily  if 
they  had  absolutely  stolen  the  property. 

The  costs  of  prosecution  in  these  cases  are 
frightful.  One  person  is  imprisoned  for  a  debt  of 
12s.,  with  expenses  of  rather  over  12s.  The 
expenses  often  exceed  the  debt.  The  creditor  has 
lost  his  goods  or  his  money  ;  but  in  many  of  these 
cases  the  credit  never  should  have  been  given.  We 
do  not  know  that  the  law  should  supply  reckless 
creditors  with  the  means  of  vengeance,  while  we  do 
know  that  it  should  punish  reckless  debtors.  A 
number  of  the  prisoners  are  detained  for  contempt 
of  court.     Men  who  contemn,  or  despise,  or  insult 
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the  Queen's  judges,  deserve  to  be  punished ;  and 
we  should  leave  them  to  their  fate,  except  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  legal  doggrel,  from  which  it 
appears  that  any  man,  with  the  greatest  practical 
regard  for  her  Majesty's  representatives,  may  be 
gnilty  of  "  contempt  of  court,*'  for  it  only  means 
inability  or  poverty.  The  court  orders  a  payment 
to  be  made,  and  the  man  on  whom  the  order  has 
passed  is  unable  to  produce  the  money.  He  has, 
therefore,  committed  a  contempt  of  court,  although 
nothing  may  have  been  farther  from  his  mind.  A 
melancholy  proportion  of  the  names  are  those  of 
persons  who  are  too  poor  to  pass  through  the 
Insolvent  Debtors'  Court.  One  or  two  individuals 
are  unable  to  get  out  from  the  want  of  means  to 
pay  the  attorney.  The  practitioners,  in  some  of 
these  events,  are  often  prone  to  exact  more  than 
their  due.  In  the  oases  named,  the  attorney  having 
fought  the  debtor's  battle,  refuses  the  certificate  of 
victory  without  his  reward.  Elsewtere  and  here- 
after some  of  these  persons  will  receive  their 
reward.  Others,  again,  may  have  whitewashed 
people  so  black  at  heart,  that  they  know  them  not 
to  be  trustworthy  for  the  price  of  the  scrubbing. 
Our  business  is  with  the  Law :  and  a  bad  law  it 
must  be  which  interposes  its  costs  between  a  man 
and  liberty.  Certainly  the  grip  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  is  uniform.  He  charges  the  rich 
for  getting  into  the  peerage,  and  the  poor  for 
getting  out  of  prisons. 

The  total  number  of  persons  confined  in  England 
and  Wales  at  last  August  was  1,098.  Some  of 
these  people  had  long  passed  the  average  duration 
of  life.  Indeed,  creditors  seem  rather  fond  of 
imprisoning  aged  persons.  They  suppose  that 
somebody  will  pay  for  them  out  of  sympathy.  We 
subjoin  a  list  of  the  number  in  each  of  the  conn^ 
ties : — 


Bedford      

5 

Berks         

2 

Cambridge,  Coaoty 

6 

„          Borough 

2 

Chester,  County     

...       13 

„       NuUford 

...       16 

»       City        , 

8 

Cornwall 

...       13 

Cumberland            

8 

Derby,  County  and  Borough 

...       21 

Devon         

...       18 

Dorwt 

•••         5 

Durham     

5 

Essex,  Springfield 

6 

Glouocstcr 

...      H 

Hants,  Winchoiter 

...       10 

Southampton          

5 

Hereford 

S 

Hertford 

6 

Huntingdon            

4 

Kent,  Maidstone     

...       27 

„    Dover           

...      U 

Lancaster  Castle    ...' 

...     140 

Leicester 

...       10 

Lincoln       ...          

...       13 

Manchester 

...       11 

Middlesex,  White  Cross-street 

...     223 

Carried  forward      ... 

...     599 

Brought  forward     ... 

599 

8 
8 

jaoDmouin  ...            ...            ...            ... 

Norwich  Castle       

Borough  Prison,  Oreat  Yarmouth   ... 

3 

Northampton  County  Prison 

8 

Northumberland,  Morpeth 

11 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Borough  Prison 

6 

Nottingham  County  Prison 

9 

Oxford  CasUe 

10 

Salop          

6 

Somerset 

16 

Bristol        

9 

SUfford      

n 

Suffolk        

5 

Surrey,  Queen's  Bench        

132 

„      Horsemonger-lane 

29 

Sussex        

3 

„      Petworth 

8 

Warwick 

85 

Coventry     

8 

Westmoreland         

4 

WilU          

7 

Woroeater 

19 

York  Castk           

97 

Halifax       

U 

Kingston-upon-Hull            

8 

Scarborough           ...         ...         ... 

1 

Sheffleid     

1 

Wales. 

Cardigan 

2 

Carmarthen             

1 

Carnarvon  ...         ...         

5 

Flint          

2 

Glamorgan 

11 

Pembroke 

3 

Total 


...  1,01 


The  first  prison  on  the  list,  Bedford,  affords  two 
remarkable  examples  of  the  costs  in  County  Courts, 
One  man  was  imprisoned  for  twenty  days,  wboM 
debt  was  93.,  and  the  expenses  were  29s.  Id.; 
while  another  was  imprisoned  for  ten  days  becwise 
he  was  unable  to  pay  a  debt  of  3s.  6d.,  and  ex- 
penses 10s.  4d. ;  and  a  third  thirty  days  in  gaol  for 
a  debt  of  27s.  8d.,  and  expenses  of  48s.  7d.  The 
term  of  imprisonment  in  each  of  these  cases  was 
defined,  and  perhaps  deserved.  Nearly  one-balf  of 
the  prisoners  are  inclosed  on  account  of  origiml 
sums  under  ten  pounds.  The  ages  of  the  prison- 
ers are  not  given  in  all  the  returns,  but  of  those 
that  are  stated  we  find  nearly  one  hundred  of  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  upwards. 

We  remember  to  have  once  wanted  payment 
from  a  person  in  London  of  some  money.  He  was 
a  man  well  advanced  in  years,  who  had  some  tune 
previously  formed  a  connexion  with  one  of  those 
schemes  that  partake  both  of  a  benevolent  and  i 
business  character.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  supported 
by  men  of  respectable  position,  but  who  acted  to 
their  oflBcial  and  to  the  public  in  a  villanous  man- 
ner. TVe  ascertained  that  he  was  imprisoned  for 
their  debts,  and  called  upon  him  in  his  den.  The 
company  did  not  appear  to  be  of  an  imposing  dtf- 
racter;  but  one  old  man  would  have  attracted 
attention  from  his  appearance  in  any  place.  He 
was  evidently  a  highly  intellectual  person,  acotf- 
tomed  to  a  different  position  in  society ;  and  the 
cause  of  his  appearance  there  involved,  evidently, 
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some  earious  point  or  great  calamity.   ''  Evidently," 

howerer,  is  a  mistake  in  the  case,  which  was  one 

oMy  of  expenditure ;  and  the  nsnal  fate  of  inventors. 

He  had  improved,  or  invented,  electric  tel^praphs, 

▼hich,  at  the  time,  were  extensively  used  in  some 

quarters.  He  had  directed  a  long  life  to  successfnl 

scientific  pursuits,  and  they  had  brought  its  closing 

days  to  a  prison.     He  was,  probably,  a  bad  ao- 

coontant,  although  a  great  mathematician.     Even 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was,  perhaps,  not  very  accurate 

ia  cheokiDg  his  baker*s  and  his  butcher*s  bills. 

This  prisoner  had,  doubtless,  over-spent  his  means. 

Hope  is  so  delusive  to  inventors,  that  the  error  in 

them  may  be  more  readily  excused  than  in  others. 

They  build  castles  in  the  air,  and  positively  inhabit 

them.    They  live,  to  some  extent,  upon  delusions ; 

bat  the  latter  must  be  accompanied  by  certain 

solids,  and  they  must  be  paid  for  in  some  form. 

The  imprisonment  of  this  man,  at  a    g(X>d  old 

age,  with  a  hoary,    or  a  silvery  head,   was  a 

reproach  on  justice — for  he  must  have  incurred 

a  very  great  debt,  indeed,  if  he  had  not  a  large 

balance  against  the  world  in  general ;  but  this  dasa 

of  assets  have  no  favour  with  creditors. 

Another  prisioner  had  once  been  an  economical 
person,  who  accamulated  a  considerable  capital  in 
business.  He  had,  however,  great  schemes  floating 
in  his  mind  during  all  the  two  or  three  septennitd 
periods  served  by  him  for  the  means  of  indulging 
them.  He  corresponded  with  his  own  and  with 
fore^  governments.  He  possessed  considerable 
infloenoe,  and  obtained  concessions  of  astonishing 
Talue  in  his  own.  eyes.  He  intended  to  check-mate 
the  United  States,  and  to  open  new  fields  for  the 
eommeroe  and  industry  of  the  world.  His  grand 
plans  were  not  in  themselves  desperate — and  the 
possession  of  scTcn  thousand  pounds  more  than  he 
could  command  would  have  achieved  a  success 
that  must  have  eclipsed  Australia,  and  given  to 
dvilized  men  a  new  empire !  Everything  seemed 
as  dear  as  reports  could  accomplish.  The  plan 
ns  founded  on  more  accurate  details  than  many 
successful  schemes  could  boast  at  their  birth. 
Some  day  it  will  be  carried  out.  But  the  seven 
thousand  pounds !  They  were  wanting.  All  was 
lost.  The  proprietor  was  credulous,  but  not  more 
noguine  than  is  required  in  a  bold  projector,  and 
he  endorsed  his  project  with  the  savings  of  a  Hfe. 
Faihire  called  for  exertion  in  some  other  walk. 
1^  grand  work  was  put  aside  for  a  time«  that  he 
might  engage  in  those  ways  of  life  that  were  neces- 
ttiy  for  mere  living. 

Still,  the  character  of  the  dreamer*s  mind  was 
^jpaient  in  the  course  selected.  He  would  not 
enter  on  a  small  business,  but  on  transactions  that 
>t  each  stroke  would  cover  a  wide  space.  They 
vtte  arranged  with  marvellous  credulity.  Bills 
vere  accepted  in  exchange  for  rubbish  at  the  cost 
of  good  ardcJes.  New  faces  were  implicitly  trusted, 
leir  tongues  as  readily  believed,  and  warnings  were 
deemed  no  bettex  than  the  spleen  of  envious  minds, 
"fte  end  ol  ibis  policy  could  not  be  long  deferred. 
It  euiie^  and  brought  therewith  incarceration  for 


only  comparatively  small  sums.     The  way  out  is 
quite  open,  like  the  London  Tavern,  and  only  a 
little  money  is  wanted.     But  the  credulous  man 
persevered  to  the  last  moment  upon  a  current  of 
hopes,  frail  as  soap-bubbles,  and,  like  them,  re- 
splendent  with  the  rainbow's  colours,   borrowed 
from  the  sun  of  this  easy  mind.     As  an  insolvent, 
he  might  be  recommitted  two  or  throe  weeks  to 
mark  the  displeasure  of  the  court  at  thoughtless 
trading.    In  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  a  third-class 
certificate  might  be  awarded  on  the  same  grounds. 
In  either  case  it  would  be  plain  that  the  unfortu- 
nate gained  nothing  from  his  errors.     No  criminal 
act,  or  act  that  could  be  twisted  into  crime, 
would  be  found  in  his  transactions ;  but  both  courts 
are  closed  to  poverty,  however  honest ;  and  open 
to  wealth,  even  if  obtained  by  clever  swindling. 
The  county  allowance  is  ready  for  any  prboner  on 
the  county  side;    but  it  is  "the  last  shift"   of 
hunger  to  men  with  any  feeling  of  independence 
still  in  their  minds.      We  found  this  sanguine 
speculator  in  a  small  court,  built  round  on  each 
side  by  walls  of  thirty  feet  in  height,  paved  to 
every  comer — a  deep  box,  with  the  lid  torn  off. 
He  was  desponding,  but  not  desperate;  bent  a 
very  little,  but  not  broken ;  chafed  in  spirit,  but 
not  crushed  in  heart, — for  away  over  the  gloomy 
walls,  within  and  far  without  the  ponderous  town 
that  lay  for  miles  on  miles  on  every  side  around, 
his  thoughts  took  flight,  over  continents,  seas,  and 
rivers,  to  the  uttermost  Ind,  founding  and  rearing 
beautiful  castles,  full  of  fortune  to  himself,  as,  in 
very  truth,  his  subordinate  object,  and  homes,  and 
labour,  and  freedom  to  thousands  of  the  human 
family,  and  "  prospects'*  of  their  emancipation, 
when  his  own  had  to  be  wrought  out  without  straw 
or  even  clay — and  teeming  treasuries,  and  actirity 
and  happiness — fair  winds  and  flowing  sails  for  the 
good  ship  stranded  high  and  dry,  without  a  friend 
to  help  it  once  more  into  the  water.    Hunger  and 
misery  was  within  and  without— absolute,  actual 
want  of  bread  in  the  place  where  they  always  say, 
"pay  to-day  and  trust  to-morrow;"  yet,  neverthe- 
less, the  debtor's  heart  may  be  brave  even  here. 
The  very  prison  has  its  aristocracy.    There  is 
an  aged  man ;   with  the  air  of  one  who  has  seen 
better  days.     Ask  him,  he  will  tell  you — has  he 
dined  ?  for  it  is  drawing  towards  evening.    No — 
Has  he  breakfasted  ?    Oh  no,  not  yet.    Bid  he 
have  supper  last  night?    No,  he  cares  little  for 
supper.     Nor  tea  P  No — ^Well  he  omitted  that ; — 
busy  thinking.    You  are  startled  a  little,  and  in  an 
off-hand  manner,  say :  "  Ah !  I  see,  you  must  have 
dined  heavily  yesterday,  and  got  into  a  night-mare 
and  forgot  it  all."    The  thin  face  looks  up — there 
are  a  good  many  deep  furrows  there.    The  plough 
share  of   trouble  has  gone  over  that  face  often. 
You  are  sure  of  that,  certain,  as  if  you  had  wit- 
nessed the  teem  invisible  drawing  its  lines  in  semi- 
circles, like  Bucks  ploughmen  on  fallow  ground. 
The    thin  lips    move — hearken — "Boiled  three 
potatoes  yesterday,  that  was  all — none  for  to-day.*' 
So  of  course,  as  it  is  drawing  towards  night  of 
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to-day,  you  feel  that  the  supper  of  yesterday  in 
these  circumstances  roust  be  provided.  No  famine 
of  food  exists  here.  It  is  only  a  famine  of  money. 
With  money  there  is  little  difficulty  in  living  well. 
But  will  any  good  heart  supply  the  three  potatoes 
for  to-morrow.  Well,  let  us  not  think  of  to-morrow, 
while  under  the  burthen  of  to-day. 

And  so  we  leave  our  aged  sufferer  to  the  com- 
panionship of  the  recent  correspondent  of  premiers, 
presidents,  and  emperors,  now  the  hopeful  coun- 
sellor of  half  of  his  fellow-wards.  Passing  out  into 
another  court,  we  met  a  person  with  an  unmis- 
takeably  clerical  air,  fresh  from  the  fields  and 
hedges,  pining  among  the  bricks — who  was  he  ? 
Not  an  incumbent,  after  all,  of  any  rectory,  but  the 
clerk  of  an  Essex  parish ;  the  father  of  nine 
children,  helpless  and  young ;  whose  house  was  sold 
out,  because  he  became  security  for  a  friend  or 
relative.  Well,  he  is  to  ^t  away  soon.  The  vicar 
is  interesting  himself  in  his  behalf.  That  is  to  say, 
the  vicar  has  drawn  a  cheque  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Insolvent  Court.  Good  angels,  we  fear,  pass  over 
many  of  the  cheques  men  draw.  This  one  of  the 
vicar's  may  be  marked.  It  is  time  that  the  poor 
clerk  should  escape  from  this  contamination  back 
to  his  nine  children — helpless  and  young:  mark 
that ;  only  the  Essex  farmers  will  not  suffer  them 
to  starve ; — for  this  person  swaggering  up  to  him  is 
a  common  bully — a  sort  of  pugilist  and  racing  man, 
not  cowed  in  any  way,  for  he  is  used  to  the  thing ; 
and  that  common  receiving  room,  crowded  with 
moustached,  uncropped,  unshaven  idlers,  sickening 


with  a  pent  up  tobacco  atmosphere,  wltli  its 
haggard  and  worn  female  visitors — its  broken  down 
solicitors — its  mirth  i^  despair  appearance,  in 
general,  is  not  a  place  to  be  tolerated  in  a  Cbrisiian 
country.  Watch  the  eyes  of  those  who  must 
remain,  how  eagerly  they  glance  at  the  baker'sboy 
— he  gets  out ;  and  the  orange-girl — she  is  free— 
better  than  the  best  of  them. 

Mr.  Apsley  Pellatt's  return  will  sene  a  good 
purpose  in  drawing  the  public  thought  to  those 
public  disgraces — the  painful  romances  of  oat 
prisons.  We  will  quote  only  two  cases  m  two  sent- 
ences. One  man  of  eighty-six  years  of  age  was  a 
prisoner  in  Monmouth  jail,  who  had  become  a 
trustee  for  the  children  of  a  relative  forty  jears 
previously,  and  whose  decendants,  rich  people, 
prosecuted]  him  for  £200  lost  by  the  failure  of  a 
solicitor,  in  whose  hands  it  was  invested,  with 
their  knowledge,  from  whom  they  had  received 
interest  for  forty  years ;  they  seized  the  old  man's 
rent  of  a  farm  of  £90  pounds  per  annum,  and  im- 
prisoned him,  until  the  debt  and  costs  should  be 
paid !  Another  man  94  years  of  age  was  in 
Somerset  jail,  and  had  remained  there  for  twelve- 
months at  the  suit  of  his  own  son,  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Governor,  only  wished  to  save  the 
expense  of  burying  him  when  he  died  and  feeding 
him  while  he  lived, — which  he  was  enabled  to  do  at 
the  cost  of  the  county  by  the  laws  of  the 
country — laws  which  should  not  longer  be  allpwcd 
to  disgrace  the  land. 
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PEACB. 
The  peace  cooked  at  Paris  was  completed  at  the 
close  of  the  last  month.  The  French  were  wearied 
with  the  war.  The  Empress  was  anxious  to  possess 
the  eagle  quill  wherewith  the  document  was  signed. 
The  Emperor,  who  is  superstitious,  wished  to  wipe 
out  the  remembrance  of  the  day  on  which  a 
disastrous  treaty  of  Paris  was  sealed.  Our  ally 
has  laboured  hard  to  preserve  all  of  the  status  quo 
ante  bellum  possible  for  despots.  They  may, 
possibly,  reward  him  hereafter.  It  is  evident  that 
the  French  people,  anxious  for  change,  longed  for 
peace.  Next  year  their  hearts  will  yearn  for 
glory.  Peace  at  present  cannot  have  been  satisfac- 
torily arranged  if  Kussia  pays  no  part  of  the  bill. 
This  agreement  would  be  unfair  to  Sardinia,  and 
unjust  to  Turkey.  The  last  Sultan  was  obliged  to 
pay  the  Czar  for  beating  him.  Now  that  the 
tubles  are  turned,  the  Czar  should  have  repaid  the 
money  for  being  beaten.  We  only  know  the  terms 
by  rumour ;  and  it  would  be  premature  to  criticise 
them.  They  give  certain  v^ue  for  the  war ;  but 
not  all  that  could  have  been  obtained.     An  effort 


will  be  made  to  replace  Lor4  John  Russell  in 
power,  supported  by  the  Peel  party  and  the  members 
for  Manchester.  Its  success,  at  present,  would  be 
a  disaster — exactly  when  Emperors  and  Kings  are 
to  assemble  for  the  discussion  of  "  What  Next— 
and  Next  P"  Russia  is  to  borrow,  as  its  next  loan, 
one  hundred  million  of  silver  roubles,  or  fifteeu 
millions  sterling.  The  debt  of  Russia  before  the 
war  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  sterliuj. 
The  peace  will  bring  the  amount  close  up  to  tiro 
hundred  millions  sterling.  The  addition  of  another 
hundred  would  have  been  a  good  guarantee  for 
peace  in  future.  No  consideration  keeps  down  ft 
quarrelsome  person  nearly  so  well  as  his  bond. 

We  have  received  numerous  pamphlets  on  the 
nature  of  this  war,  professing  to  be  expositions  of 
Scriptural  prophesy  on  the  subject,  Idany  of  the 
authors  will  be  crest-fallen  at  the  apparent  noa- 
fulfilment  of  their  views.  They  need  not  fed  dis- 
appointed. The  whole  question  is  deferred,  not 
settled.  They  should  turn  to  the  fourth  verse  of 
the  thirty-eighth  chapter  of  ^^^^j^A,  and  oblige  the 
world  now  with  an  expositioAittfthe  singular  state- 
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ment  in  tliat  Terse,  which  has  hitherto  escaped 
them. 

A  small  cloud  is  already  gathering  in  the  East 
which  will  darken  and  get  thicker.  The  AfTghans 
oppose  the  wish  of  the  Persians  to  grasp  Hejrat. 
Kassia  directs  an  army  towards  the  Persian  fron- 
tier, and  will  offer  to  mediate  between  the  Afghans 
and  the  Persians.  With  an  army  at  hand,  the  old 
stofy  of  the  lawyer  and  his  clients  will  be 
repeated.  Who  will  obtain  the  shells?  We 
know  who  wants  the  oyster.  Peace  will  be  re- 
ceifed  in  this  country  without  any  great  mani- 
festation of  feeling.  Our  army  and  fleets  were 
ready  and  willing  for  another  campaign.  In 
france  it  will  be  the  subject  of  congratulations, 
excitement,  and  illuminations.  Tlie  French  army 
was  not  ready  for  the  next  campaign.  Neglect 
and  wjnter  weather  has  thinned  their  rank§  more 
than  the  field  or  the  trenches. 

▲  MAKBIAOX. 

A  little  domestic  interest  has  been  excited  in 
London  towards  our  Royal  family  by  the  reau- 
nonncement  of  a  marriage,  suggested  last  year, 
between  the  young  Prince  of  Prussia  and  the 
Princess  Royal  of  England.  The  young  lady  was 
"  confirmed"  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land last  month,  and  according  to  court  historians 
|s  to  be  betrothed  next  month,  while  she  will  com- 
plete her  sixteenth  year  in  next  November ;  so 
that  for  a  European  lady  the  life  proposed  would 
he  rather  fast,  unless  the  betrothals  are  to  precede 
the  marriage  by  a  few  years. 

One  newspaper  says  that  a  dower  of  £70,000 
per  annum  will  be  proposed  for  this  young  lady, 
and  that  Lord  John  Russell  will  return  to  office 
for  the  arrangement  of  the  job.  The  printer  must 
haw  omitted  to  erase  the  words  "  per  annum" 
from  the  proof.  With  that  correction  the  sum  would 
be  small  enough ;  but  "  per  annum"  we  never 
eould  afford,  and  surely  Lord  John  Russell  never 
eonld  propose  that  immense  aliment  tc  Prussia. 
All  the  Tadpoles  of  the  day  are  in  ecstacies  with 
the  accomplibhments  and  character  of  the  young 
Prince.    Even  the  EcmomUt,  in  obvious  oblivion  of 

I  hye-gones,  affects  courtly  phraseology,  and  says : 
*  that  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  think  of 
Bwrrying  any  of  the  Royal  Family  to  a  Roman 

!"  Catholic  foreigner,  or  a  subject."  The  first  is 
iMher  out  of  the  law ;  but  the  second  is  within  the 

•         I|v,  and  the  question,  too,  if  the  Sovereign  consents 

'  rHuid  Her  Majesty  could  not  do  any  anything  more 
|ifqlar  than  allow  the  young  people  to  take  their 
^WB  way  if  they  should  look  for  husbands  and 
vires  among  the  aristocracy  at  home. 

A   BABT. 

The  birth  of  a  little  child  in  Paris  has  been  the 
-i'itt«test  event  in  Europe  during  March.  The 
''^ooapartist  dynasty  has  been  strengthened  by 
%  birth  of  a  son  and  heir  to  Napoleon  III.  and 
^Igenic.  Never  were  so  many  preparations  made 
^  a  baby  since.  i|^  beginning  of  time  as  for  this 
)^ig  Pxiiice.^  *j££)iobody  could  tell  whether  the 


baby  would  be  Prince  or  Princess  prfparnf ions  had 
to  be  made  for  either  of  the  contingencies;  and  all 
Paris  went  to  see  the  baby  clothes,  which  made 
the  fortune  of  the  milliner ;  and  the  city  of  Paris 
bought  a  cradle  for  the  child  which  cost  one  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  so  helped  the  fortune  of  the 
manufacturer,  while  the  fortunate  accoucher  had 
twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  event,  and  has 
secured  his  fortune. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1811,  Paris  was  equally 
happy  over  a  similar  event.  Our  neighbours  are 
fantastic  in  their  loyalty,  which  is  very  warm  and 
cools 'soon.  That  time  the  great  Napoleon  had  a 
son.  Hid  life  was  a  blank;  yet  by  a  paltry 
fiction  he  is  reckoned  the  second  Napoleon,  who 
was  born  king  of  Rome,  and  was  the  forerunner  of 
calamity.  Since  then  the  French  have  enjoyed 
two  restorations  of  the  Bourbons,  two  restorations 
of  the  Buonapartists,  the  Orleans  interlude  of 
eighteen  years — which  might  be  termed  the  third 
Bourbonic — and  the  republic  under  its  different 
phases  of  a  President  per  annum,  and  a  decimal 
President;  six  changes  of  government  in  forty- 
five  years,  averaging  seven  years  and  six  months 
each,  indicating  thereby  small  stability.  This  new 
Prince  may  have  a  happier  life  than  his  predeces- 
sors, but  the  throne  of  France  is  an  iceberg  ever 
melting  away. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Accounts  from  the  West  India  colonics  describe 
an  unusual  occurrence  in  British  Guiana.  This  is 
considered  a  Protestant  colony;  but  some  time 
ago,  when  the  labour-market  was  hard  pressed  for 
supplies  of  men,  a  number  of  Portuguese  immi- 
grants were  introduced.  They  became  acclimatised 
in  every  respect,  and  prospered,  while,  doubtless, 
Portuguese  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  followed 
their  countrymen,  and  formed  a  small  Roman  Ca- 
tholic community.  This  class  do  not  often  display 
greater  activity  in  the  colonies  than  their  neigh- 
bours ;  but  it  appears  that  the  negroes  of  Guiana, 
correctly  or  otherwise,  considered  themselves 
"  bought  and  sold"  by  their  Portuguese  neighbours, 
and  entertained  towards  them  all  the  feelings  dis'* 
played  by  the  Santals  towards  their  creditors,  the 
Hindoo  money- dealers.  The  negroes  were  there- 
fore ready  to  use  up  any  cause  of  umbrage  that 
could  be  found  against  their  Portuguese  friends. 
A  person  of  the  name  of  Orr,  a  native  of  the  colony, 
with  a  dash  of  negro  blood,  became  notorious  as  a 
preacher  in  New  York,  and  some  other  American 
towns,  assuming  the  soubriquet,  without  much 
ceremony  and  without  any  truth,  of  the  Angel 
(jabriel.  He  had  been  educated  in  Scotland,  and 
more  recently  returned  to  Greenock,  and  in  some 
towns  of  the  west  of  Scotland  delivered  out-of- 
door  discourses,  directed  chiefly  against  Popery, 
and  announced  by  blast  of  trumpet — which  Orr 
carries  and  sounds  to  establish  some  right,  and  we 
are  affraid  the  only  one,  to  the  name*  which  he 
assumes.  These  meetings  caused  some  excil  ement, 
and  even  rioting,  in  the  western  towns,  where  a 
small  and  vigilant  party  of  Irish'  immigrants  ob- 
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jected  to  his  language  and  bis  opinions  respecting 
the  authorities  at  Rome.  Mr.  Orr  was  accordingly 
apprehended,  and  imprisoned,  we  believe  illegally, 
by  the  magistrates  of  Greenock;  and  upon  his 
release  by  a  higher  court,  he  left  an  adopted  but 
ungrateful  country  for  his  home  in  the  South.  He 
resumed  there  his  labours  as  a  preacher  of  contro- 
versy, if  not  with  good  taste,  certainly  with  great 
z^al.  He  found  his  negro  hearers  still  more  ex- 
citeable  than  the  people  of  the  west  of  Scotland ; 
and  formidable  riots  ensued,  attended  with  the  loss 
of  many  lives.  The  insurrection,  if  it  can  be 
dignified  with  that  name,  was,  after  much  squab- 
bling, suppressed. 

APBICA. 

A  similar  outbreak,  from  totally  different  causes, 
occurred  last  month  at  Gold  Coast,  on  the  west  of 
Africa,  where  the  king  of  one  little  kingdom  quar* 
relied  with  the  majority  of  his  subjects,  and  appear- 
ing to  provoke  disturbance  was  taken  under  the 
protection  of  Major  Orr,  who  holds,  no  doubt,  a 
position  similar  to  that  of  General  Outram,  and 
hb  majesty's  dominions  will  follow  those  of  Oude. 

X7HIT£D  STATES. 

The  foolish  attitude  of  quarrelling  assumed  by 
the  republic  has  not  been  altered  by  any  recent 
intelligence  received  from  America.  The  Senate 
seems  prepared  with  a  refusal  to  arbitrate  the 
Central  American  question ;  although,  in  the  mean- 
time,  they  overlook  the  invasion,  of  Nicaragua  by 
Walker's  rapparees  and  rogues,  without  any  more 
law  or  quarrel  on  their  side  than  belongs  to  a  pri- 
vate burglar.  The  success  of  these  marauders 
would  give  the  worid  a  repetition  of  the  Texan 
tactics ;  but  the  trick  is  now  stale.  As  for  the 
enlistment  business,  the  States  will  only  be  satisfied 
by  the  recall  of  Mr.  Crampton.  The  employment 
of  one  servant  rather  than  another  by  Great  Britain 
at  Washington  would  be  a  pretty  cattu  belli.  Do 
the  politicians  of  the  States  never  think  of  their 
slaves  while  they  maintain  this  children's  talk  on 
firearms  P  Here  we  consider  war  a  terrible  cala- 
mity, and  its  repetition  with  the  States  as  a  horri- 
ble catastrophe  under  any  circumstances.  There 
they  have  got  too  much  into  the  run  of  printing 
concerning  it  as  a  very  nice  amusement.  A  new 
ambassador  has  come  from  Washington,  to  replace 
Mr.  Buchanan.  Of  Mr.  DaUas,  the  successor,  we 
know  nothing  more  than  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet 
transmitted  to  us  from  Liverpool,  of  which  the 
worst  characteristic  is  that  the  sender  forgot  to 
pay  the  postage. 

INDU. 

The  Earl  of  Dalhousie  has  finished  his  career  in 


India  by  the  annexation  of  Oude.    Some  writeis 
at  home  describe  the  proceeding  as  altogether  a 
new  idea.    It  was  provided  for  in  a  treaty  signed 
fifty  years  ago.     The  King  of  Oude  reigned  simplj 
on  4he  condition  of  following  certain  roles  miido 
for  his  guidance,  and  while  he  reigaed  he  was  sap* 
ported  by  a  British  force.    He  neglected  all  these 
rules  and  has  suffered  the  penalty.    Other  vriten 
mention  the  matter  as  one  bearing  a  close  leiem* 
blance  to  Russian  annexations.     When  did  Eossia 
allow  the  existence  of  a  semi-independent  idng* 
dom  in  the  heart  of  its  dominions  for  half  acentnrj, 
and  then  annex  it  without  firing  a  shot,  or  spilliog 
one  drop  of  blood?    The  populations  of* all  the 
countries  recently  annexed  to  Britbh  India  are 
more  prosperous  than  before.       Justice  is  ad- 
ministered.    The   peasants  property  is  respected. 
Schools  are  estalished  here  and  there.  A  free  prea 
exists  everywhere  under  our  flag.    Thus  alone  are 
these  annexations  possible,  which  under  the  Eail 
of  Dalhousie's  Government  have  embraced  more 
than  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants. 

SPAIN. 

A  Protestant  Minister  preaches  in  BareeloDa. 
By  order  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  he  was  im- 
prisoned, and  by  the  intervention  of  a  sapeiior 
judge  he  was  discharged.  Citizens  meet  to  drink 
his  health,  and  the  Government  has  threatened 
them  with  persecution.  They  will  next  visit  his 
to  hear  his  word.  Progress  towards  toleratiffli 
has  been  made  even  in  Spain ! 

EABTHQUAKSS. 

Intelligence  is  received  of  the  destruction  of 
100,000  houses,  75  temples,  and  30,000  persons  at 
Jeddo,  in  Japan,  by  one  of  the  earthqualtcs  whidi 
were  extremely  common  in  the  East  h»t  year. 
The  calamity  occurred  on  the  11th  November  last 
Less  destructive  events  of  the  same  dass  haw 
occurred  in  many  places.  The  Russian  frigate 
Diana  was  wrecked  in  Japan  by  an  earthqaal^e. 
California  has  been  more  recenUy  shaken  by  the 
same  agency.  The  earth  reels  and  staggers  more 
now  than  at  any  receut  date. 

PAELIAJCJBNT. 

Easter  holidays  and — ^nothing. 

DOMESTIC. 

Great  crimes,  with  their  sad  consequenoes; 
with  a  hard  east  wind  blowing  coldly,  steadllfi 
blackening  the  briard,  stunting  the  grass,  withering 
the  bud  and  the  leaf,  as  if  it  knew  that  a  rash  peace 
was  under  negotiation,  and  was  angry  witii  its 
terms. 
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Vagabond  Id/e  in  Menco.     By  Gabedsl  Febet. 
London :  James  Blackwood. 


Wb  haye  not  met  for  a  long  period  with  a  mwe 
entertaining  work  than  this  volume.  M.  Ferry  is 
a  French  gentleman,  who  says  that  he  resided  for 
seven  years  in  Mexico.  He  does  not  furnish  any 
regular  journal  of  his  residence,  with  the  usual 
diUes,  dmings,  and  sight-seeings ;  hut  a  numher  of 
adventures,  intermingled  with  tales,  which  afford 
dear  glimpses  of  his  own  opinion^  and  of  Mexican 
society. 

The  author  formed  a  high  estimate  of  Bustamente, 
and  a  low  idea  of  Santa  Anna.  The  latter  he 
d^cribes  as  ambitious  and  a  plague  to  his  country. 
The  leligious  state  of  society  is  very  bw.  The 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have 
been  engrafted  upon  those  of  the  original  Indians^ 
with  some  advantage  as  regards  their  latter  super- 
stitions, but  with  many  sad  results. 

M.  Feiry  was  one  of  a  party,  who,  during 
Easter,  were  brought  before  the  Indian  Alcalde  of 
an  Ind^n  village,  who  appeared  to  be  disposed  to 
exercise    summary  justice  upon    them;    but    a 
boisterous  mob  of  natives  interrupted  the  proceed- 
ings, by  a  demand  for  an  immediate  trial.     They 
brooght  one  of  their  number  before  the  Alcalde. 
The  man  was  footsore  and  weary,  bruised  and  cut. 
The  Alcalde  proceeded.     He  represented  Pilate. 
It  was  the  Easter  Festival.     The  observance  was 
once  common  in  England.    We  have  heard  of  it 
lately  in  a  German  village.     So  the  Indians  must 
not  be  blamed  exclusively  for  this  barbaroiis  and 
unseemly  exhibition.      Between  the  Indians  and 
the  descendants  of   the    Spaniards   considerable 
jealousy  prevails.    The  former  never  lose  an  oppor- 
tunity, within  their  own  villages,  of  asserting  their 
independence.      Accordingly,  matters  might  have 
gone  hard  for  M.  Ferry  and  his  party,  if  one  of 
them  had  not  been  a  priest.     He  displayed  his 
tonsure,  and  the  irritable  old  Indian  chief  obe/ed 
the  sign.    The  shaven  crown  of  the  priest  was  of 
greater  value  than  the  Freemason's  grip. 

The  people  of  all  classes  reverence  the  priests. 
Tbey  do  not  respect  them.  There  is  a  difference 
between  respect  and  reverence.  The  former,  and 
^  minor  concession,  is  withdrawn,  where  the 
litter,  and  the  major,  is  not  withheld..  The  in- 
congruity is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  lives 
«f  the  priests  are  bad,  notoriously  bad  j  yet  that 
fact  does  not  alter  the  efficiency  of  their  duty,  in 
tte  popular  opinion.  Society,  under  these  circum- 
i^ances,  is  in  a  state  of  utter  vileness.  Assassina- 
tioos  are  common,  and  licentiousness  is  a  daily 
teiBc.  The  climate  allows  the  peasantry  to  coin 
« livelihood  without  much  exertion,  and  absolution 
liakes  them  quite  easy  respecting  the  future  world. 
Diey  believe  fully  in  futurity;  dance,  debauch, 
^kink,  alid  murder  for  futurity ;   yet  one  might 


indulge  the  hope  that  M  Ferry  saw  the  dark  side 
of  the  picture,  and  that  in  many  rural  districts, 
society  is  much  purer  than  in  Mexico  itself,  or  in 
the  other  cities  of  the  republic. 

The  following  custom  reminds  us  of  the  corres- 
ponding practice  among  the  Irish : — 

A  yoang  child,  who  seemed  to  have  scarcely  reached  hit 
seTenth  year,  was  lying  at  fall  length  oa  a  table.  His  pale 
brow,  wreathed  with  flowers  faded  by  the  heat  of  the  stifling 
atmosphere,  his  glazed  eyes  and  shrivelled  sunken  cheeks, 
already  tinged  with  a  violet  hne,  plainly  showed  that  life 
had  left  him,  and  that  it  was  some  days,  probably,  since  he 
slept  the  eternal  sleep.  The  mere  sight  of  the  little  corpse 
was  heartrending  amid  the  cries,  the  gambling,  and  the 
noisy  conversation;  the  men  and  women  meanwhile  laoghing 
and  singing  like  savages.  The  flowers  and  jewels  which 
decorated  him,  far  from  stripping  death  of  its  solemnity,  only 
made  the  appearance  more  hideous.  A  general  silence 
followed  ovr  entrance.  A  man,  in  whom  I  soon  recognised 
the  master  of  the  house,  and  the  father  of  the  dead  child,  rose 
to  receive  us.  His  face,  far  from  being  oppressed  with  sad- 
ness, seemed,  on  the  contrary,  radiant  with  delight,  and  he 
pointed  with  an  air  of  pride  to  the  numerous  guests  that  had 
assembled  to  celebrate  the  death  of  his  son,  an  event  con- 
sidered as  a  favour  from  heaven,  since  God  had  been  pleased 
to  call  the  child  to  himself  before  he  was  old  enough  to  dis- 
please him.  He  assured  us  that  we  were  welcome  to  hia 
house,  and  that  to  him  on*  such  an  occasion,  strangers  be- 
came friends.  Thanks  to  the  loquacity  of  Perico,  I  had 
become  the  focus  on  which  all  eyes  were  centred.  I  had  a 
difficult  part  to  phy,  Perico  thinking  it  right  to  appear  to 
all  who  would  listen  to  him  that  no  one  could  kill  people 
with  a  better  grace  than  I.  To  enable  me  to  act  my  part 
properly,  I  hastened  to  put  my  gloves  in  my  pocket,  and 
affect  the  most  cavalier  assurance,  convinced  that  it  was 
prudent  to  follow  the  fashion. 

**  What  do  you  think  of  the  lodging  I  have  found  you  P*' 
asked  Perico,  rubbing  his  hands,  "is  not  this  better  than 
what  I  could  offer  youP  besides,  you  will  now  know  what  a 
velorio  is ;  it  will  be  a  resourse  in  the  evenings  when  you 
are  low  spirited,  and  have  nothing  to  do.  Thanks  to  me, 
you  will  thus  acquire  a  title  to  the  gratitude  of  this  worthy 
father,  whose  child,  having  died  before  its  seventh  year,  is 
now  an  angel  in  heaven.** 

And  Perico,  anxious  no  doubt  to  have  a  share  in  this 
tribute  of  gratitude,  seized,  without  ceremony,  an  enormous 
glass  of  chinquirito,  and  swallowed  it  at  a  draught.  I  wit- 
nessed, for  the  first  time,  this  barbarous  custom,  which  com- 
pels the  father  of  a  family  to  cloak  his  sorrow  beneath  a 
smiling  face,  and  to  do  the  honours  of  his  house  to  the  first 
vagabond,  who,  under  the  guidance  of  a  sereno,  comes  to 
gorge  himself  with  meat  and  drink  before  the  corpse  of  his 
son,  and  share  in  that  profuse  liberality  which  often  brings 
want  to  the  family  on  the  morrow. 

The  orgie,  which  had  been  disturbed  a  moment  by  oar 
entrance,  now  fell  into  its  usual  course,  and  I  begau  to  cast 
my  eyes  about  a  little.  In  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  excited 
female^  who  esteem  it  a  duty  never*  to  neglect  a  night  wake, 
I  perceived  a  pale  fiice,  lips  attempting  to  smile,  in  spite  of 
eyes  full  of  tears,  and,  in  this  victim  of  a  gross  superstition, 
I  had  little  difficulty  in  detecting  the  mother,  for  whom  an 
angel  in  heaven  oould  not  compensate  for  the  angel  she 
missed  on  earth.  The  women  about  her  seemed  vying  with 
one  another  as  to  who  should  increase  the  sorrow  of  the 
poor  woman,  by  their  ill-timed  but  well-meant  importunities. 
The  different  stages  of  the  disease,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
dead  child,  were  described  by  one  woman ;  another  enume- 
rated infallible  remedies  which  she  would  have  applied  if  she 
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had  Wn  cnnnilted  in  time,  such  m  St.  Nidiolna*  pinstera, 
inoxas,  the  vnponr  of  parslnne  gathered  on  a  Friday  in  Lent, 
decoctions  of  herbs  strained  throuzh  a  bit  of  a  Dominican's 
frock,  and  the  poor  credulous  mother  turned  her  head  away 
to  wipe  her  eyes,  tborougiily  convinced  tliat  these  remedies. 
if  applied  in  time,  would  have  saved  her  child.  Sherry  and 
cigarettes  were  rapidly  consumed  during  these  discu8sions ; 
then  all  the  innocent  games  in  use  in  Spanish  America  were 
proposed  and  played,  whilst  the  children,  weary  and  sleepy, 
lay  down  to  rest  in  every  comer  of  the  room,  as  if  envying 
him  whose  discoloured  &ce  protested,  beneath  the  withered 
flowers,  against  this  odious  profanation  of  the  dead. 

Scarcely  a  word  occurs  here  that  might  not  be 
applied  to  an  Irish  wake,  even  in  recent  times.  The 
system  existed  in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
and,  probably,  had  a  much  deeper  origin  in  Pagan 
superstition.  Even  in  some  parts  of  the  Scotch 
Highlands,  the  feast  of  the  dead  was  an  expensive 
business.  It  was  doubtful  whether  the  burial  bill 
was  not  larger  than  the  marriage  bill. 

The  nature  of  th«  work  renders  an  abstract  of  its 
contents  useless.  It  ^onsists^  as  we  have  said,  of 
disjointed  narratives  told  with  much  spirit.  The 
following  narrative  describes  an  event  in  the  gorges 
of  those  giant  mountains,  whose  peaks,  near  the 
tropics,  are  covered  with  enduring  snows. 

▲  DELT7QB. 

Already  the  Indian  village  lay  a  league  behind  ns.  The 
route  we  were  pursuing  was  through  a  ravine ;  the  road 
through  which  could  with  difficulty  be  believed  to  have  been 
made  with  the  hand  of  roan.  We  soon  entered  a  pine  forest 
which  ran  along  a  chain  of  preciptious  hills.  The  darkness 
which  was  rendered  thicker  by  the  interlaced  branches  of  the 
trees  overhead,  was  so  profound,  that  our  horses  could 
literally  advance  only  by  the  gleam  of  the  Tirid  flashes  of 
lightning.  Soon  the  storm  increased ;  the  trunks  of  the 
pines  cracked  and  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  wind ;  and  the 
hollows  in  the  mountains  resounded  with  the  multiplied 
echoes  of  terrific  thunder- claps.  The  flashes  now  became  less 
and  less  frequent,  and,  at  last,  the  intermittent  gleams,  which 
had  hitherto  lightened  our  advance,  failed  us  entirely.  A 
deafening  thunder  clap  was  f .llowed  by  a  torrent  of  rain.  It 
had  now  become  impossible  for  us  either  to  advance  or  to 
regain  the  road.  Forced  to  remain  immovable  like  equestrian 
•latups,  we  were  obliged  to  shout  to  one  another  to  find  out  our 
respective  positions.  I  then  discovered  I  was  very  near 
Fray  Serapio.  The  voices  of  our  three  companions  reached 
us  like  a  distant  echo,  borne  along  amid  the  whistling  of  the 
■quail.  We  at  last  found  ourstlves  separated  from  one 
anotiier,  without  any  probable  hope  of  joining  each  other 
during  the  whole  nigiit,  each  of  us  being  forced  to  stay  where 
the  darkness  bad  overtaken  him,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers 
of  the  forest 

"  Since  we  are  forced  to  remain  here,  as  motionless  as  the 
statue  of  Charles  IV.  in  Mexico,"  said  1  to  the  Franciscan, 
don't  you  think  this  a  very  good  opportunity  for  telling  me 
the  history  of  your  friend,  Fray  EpigmenioP" 

"  Fray  Epigmenio !"  cried  the  monk.  "  This  is  not  a 
story  suited  either  to  the  time  or  the  place.  When  I  hear 
the  trees  groaning  like  spirits  in  purgatory,  and  the  torrents 
raging  like  wild  beasts,  I  have  not  the  courage  to  go  over  a 
history  that  is  frightful  enough  in  itself." 

A  bng  pause  followed.  "Where  are  weP**  I  at  hst 
asked. 

"  We  on^lit  to  be  only  a  mile  and  half  from  the  Desierio. 
We  have  kept  on  the  right  road ;  but  I  have  strong  fi>ars 
that  w»  have  got  entangled  in  a  ravine,  from  which  escape 
is  almost  impossible  amidst  this  darkness.  In  a  few  hours, 
should  the  rain  continue,  this  ravine  will  be  no  longer  a  road, 
but  a  torrent  that  will  carry  us  along  on  its  rushing  waters 
like  dead  leaves.  God  succour  our  poor  souls  V*  He  cros- 
B«d  hiffitelf  devoutly. 


I  had  seen  too  of^en  in  America  torrenti  sud^enl^  Bwofleii 
by  thunder-showers  to  such  a  degree  as  to  uproot  trm  a 
hundred  years  old  and  carry  down  rocks,  to  doalft  for  a 
moment  the  imminent  danger  of  which  I  had  beni  siipriied 
by  Fray  Serapio.  To  this  disheartening  reply,  I  had  baioM 
answer  te  make — we  roust  have  a  fire  at  any  price,  TJn* 
luckily  the  monk  had  left  his  flint  and  steel  with  thettsdrat. 
I  was  not  discouraged  however;  and,  unwilling  io  throw 
away  any  chance  of  extricating  ourselves  from  our  disagreeable 
position,  I  alighted  from  my  horse,  took  in  one  of  my  haodi 
the  reaia  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  animal,  and  with  the 
other  tried  to  guide  myself  while  holding  oo  to  the  rocks.  I 
was  not  long  in  finding  my  progress  stopped  bj  a  precipitoai 
bluff.  I  tried  the  other  side ;  always  a  perpeudicalar  vail  of 
rock.  Forced  at  last  to  stop  after  having  unrolled  ther^d^ 
to  its  utmost  length,  I  came  back  step  by  step  to  my  horsey 
and  gathering  it  up  again  in  my  hand  remounted. 

"  This  ravine  is  in  truth  a  prison,"  said  I. 

**  It  is  not  the  torrent  alone  that  I  fear,"  replied  the moik. 
"Even  if  we  escape  drowning,  we  may  be  burned  to  deathif 
the  trees  are  set  on  fire  by  the  lightning." 

"  Could  we  not  leave  our  horses  here,  and  try  to  gain  oi 
foot  a  place  less  exposed  to  danger." 

"  We  run  a  risk  of  tumbling  icto  some  quagmire.  Bj 
the  way  the  wind  hits  my  face,  I  know  that  this  ravine  is  of 
great  extent.  Let  us  remain  where  we  are  and  trut  to 
Divine  Providence." 

I  had  exhausted  all  my  expedients,  and  could  find  notfaiag 
to  reply  to  those  last  words  of  Fray  Serapio*s,  which  were 
uttered  in  a  truly  mournful  tone.  Some  moments  passei 
The  storm  was  still  at  its  height,  and  I  could  not  shot  nj 
ears  to  its  wild  music.  In  the  depths  of  the  forests,  a  vail 
as  of  a  thousands  spirits  came  booming  on  the  wind  j  torreoti 
raged  and  dashed  from  rock  to  rock,  the  pines  creaked  like 
the  mast  of  a  vessel  caught  in  a  hard  gale,  and  above  oar 
heads  the  wind  whistled  strangely  amongst  the  leaves.  Daring 
the  temporary  lulls  of  the  tempest,  we  heard  oar  companioBS, 
who,  whether  from  ignorance  or  a  wish  to  drown  their  aeiw 
of  danger,  were  shouting  and  singing  with  all  their  might. 

" UonH  you  think,"  said  I  to  the  monk,  "that  this  giiefj 
is  somewhat  out  of  place  ?  I  have  a  good  mind  to  make 
them  sensible  of  the  danger  they  are  running,  to  cause  thes 
to  change  their  jovial  song  for  the  '  dg  profvndu^  " 

"  What  good  would  that  do  P"  said  the  monk,  gloomily. 
"  Would  it  not  be  better  for  them  to  remain  ignorant  of  their 
danger,  and  let  death  surprise  thera  in  their  joyous  thoaght- 
lessnessP  At  this  moment  when  the  spirits  of  darksesi 
are  hovering  about  us,  the  hnman  voice  seems  to  bring  vitb 
it  an  undefinable  charm.  I  have  not  yet  told  yon  thesioiy 
of  Fray  Epigmenio,  Til  do  it  now.  I  would  rather  hear 
the  sound  of  ray  own  voice  than  the  whistling  of  the  wini 
among  the  firs.  And  now  when  I  think  of  it,  it  was  in  the 
convent  of  the  Desierto,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  forest,  and 
exactly  at  this  time  of  the  year,  that  the  most  iniertsui^ 
occurence  in  the  life  of  Fray  Epigmenio  took  place." 

The  monk  began  his  story,  which,  howcTcr,  we 
cannot  follow. 

After  it  had  gone  on  for  some  time, the  Fraucft^*can  suddsslf 
paused,  and,  turning  to  me,  said  :  "  Are  yon  Ksleniogr* 

"  I  confess,**  I  rejoined,  "  that  I  am  paying  more  attestiofi 
to  the  noise  of  the  water  which  is  now  rising  about  oorfetf. 
,  The  monk  proceeded  until  a  blinding  flash  of  lightniol 
interrupted  his  story.  The  storm  was  increasing.  The 
muddy  water  had  now  risen  as  far  as  our  stirrups.  Oar 
horses,  that  had  stood  without  motion  for  some  time,  not 
turned  and  presented  their  chests  to  the  current,  which  «> 
surging  up  higher  and  hijfher  every  minute.  Aroand  m  « 
the  depth  of  the  wood,  with  the  noise  of  the  torrents  wai 
mingled  wild  harmony  of  the  brawling  winds  that  seeoied  to 
blow  from  every  point  of  the  compass. 

"The  water  is  rising!"  cried  Fray  Serapio.  "andotf 
horses  will  soon  be  utterly  powerless  against  its  force." 

Almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  poor  animals  toiwd 
quickly  round;   and,  whetiier  guided  by  instindi  or  ostned 
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iway  hj  the  fbroe  of  the  carrenft,  they  moved  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  raviae.  A  cry  of  distress,  wafted  to  as  by  the 
viod,  apprised  os  that  the  torreot  was  also  bearing  away  oar 
eonpanions  in  misfortune.  A  second  flash  lighted  up  the 
foreat,  and  was  followed  by  a  clap  of  thunder  which  shook 
the  aiir.  A  salphuric  odour  ftlled  the  atmosphere ;  and,  im« 
mediately,  to  oar  inexpressible  satisfaction,  a  pine,  which  had 
been  struck  by  lightening  a  few  paces  from  us,  blazed  up  and 
aoon  illaminated  the  surrounding  objects. 

**  We  are  saved,**  cried  Fray  Serapio,  "  I  see  near  as  a  rock 
low  enongh  for  our  hofses  to  mount.*' 

Our  companioos  had  already  escaped  from  the  torrent ; 
they  encouraged  iu  by  roice  and  gestures  to  do  the  same. 
My  horse,  by  a  desperate  effort,  reached  the  top  of  the  bank. 
I  had  kept  close  by  Fray  Serapio,  whose  horse  had  twice 
attempted  the  ascent^  and  had  twice  fallen  back ;  but  the 
third  time,  like  a  true  Mexican,  he  accomplished  it. 

Mexico,  from  the  yaried  character  of  its  climate, 
scenery,  and  soil,  produces  nearly  every  requisite 
for  social  existence.  The  Spaniards  found  it 
powerful  and  rich — the  land  of  corn,  palms,  vines 
— the  land  of  gold  and  silver — the  home  of  flowers. 
They  have  managed  it  now  for  four  centuries 
nearly,  and  it  is  always  becoming  poorer.  "  Vaga- 
bond Life  in  Mexico"  may  therefore  be  read  for 
pleasure  or  for  profit.    It  answers  both  ends. 


Profifssor  Wthon's  Works.     Vol.  m.     Noeies  Am- 
brosiana,      Edinburgh  :   William  Blackwood  & 
Sons. 
Thb  "  Noctes  Ambrosianse"  restore  old  faces  and 
old  times  to  many  individuals,  and  their  conclusion 
will  leare  more  than  as  many  regretting  that  they 
were  not  longer.   Some  sedate  people  have  objected 
on  their  reappearance  to  the  confession  of  deep 
drinking  and  great  gormandising  made  by  the 
several  parties  in  the  scenes.     These  good  persons 
Ibrget  that  the  spirit  of  the  "  Noctes"  lay  in  an 
occasional  exaggeration.    If  thej  cannot  distinguish 
between  the  naked  truth  and  a  little  over  the  truth, 
they  must  be  distressed ;   because  in   this  third 
volume  the  Shepherd  declares  that  the  black  loam 
in  the  Carse  o'  Gk>wrie  is  fifty  yards  deep,  and  its 
wheat  or  bean  stalks  twenty  feet  high — measure- 
ments, in  'his  own  phraseology,  not  meant  to  be 
"preccese."     The  reader  must  take  some  of  these 
matters  cum  nota ;  but  the  more  serious  passages, 
the  "  bread**   of  the  "  Noctes,"  may  be  accepted 
without  reserve.     And  where,  inoujr  language,  have 
we  any  conversational  passages  so  powerful  as  these 
eontributions  by  Professor  Wilson  ?     A  wealth  of 

'  mius  is  thrown  into  some  single  chapters  equal 
w  all  that  could  be  searched  out  from  volumes  of 
"Imaginarj  Conversations,"  and  so  on,  like  needles 
fnm  hay.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  his  politics, 
btt  with  his  large  heart  and  bis  great  generosity 
to  others,  all  whose  sympathy  is  worth  bestowal 
Vil  sympathise.  The  third,  like  the  former 
iviomcs,  contains  information  that  we  would  not 
teidily  lose,  and  opinions  on  facts  now  somewhat 
%isiDg.     The  Shepherds  debates  with  De  Quiocy 

■^  ^^9vy%  lead  towards  a  patriotic  row,  and  while  we 
the  Opium  Eater's  talking  in  the  following 


passage,  we  prefer  stone  and  lime  to  clay  for 
cottages  : — 

Shepherd.  Dinna  mak  roe  despond  o*  the  kintra,  Mr.  De 
Qainshy.  Huo  often,  when  a's  black  in  natur,  outbursts 
the  sun,  and  the  warld's  filled  wi*  licht !  Oh,  man  !  but 
there's  a  majestic  meaning  in  thae  twa  words — Great 
Britain  I  Think  ye  it  'ill  ever  hae  a  Decline  and  Fa'  like 
the  Roman  Empire? 

English  Opium- Raier,  It  seemeth  alike  to  my  reason  and 
my  imagination.  Immortal. 

Shepherd.  And  then  think,  Sir,  o*  the  march  o'  intellect. 
That  strengthens  a  State. 

English  Opiun-Eater.  It  does.  But  not  without  the 
flow  of  feeling. 

Shepherd.  Capital?  I  was  just  gann  to  hae  said  that 
when  you  took  the  words  out  o'  my  mouth. 

English  Opium-Ealer.  We  want,  not,  Mr.  Hogg,  a-quantity 
of  reasonable,  contented,  steady,  sober,  industrious  inhabitants 
— mere  Chineses,and  nothing  more;  but  we  want  men,  who, 
if  invaded,  will  spring  up  as  one  man — loving  their  ancestors, 
who  cannot  feel  their  gratitude. 

Shepherd.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expeck  it         ■ 

English  Opium-Eater.  —  and  doing  every  thing  for 
their  posterity,  who  have  done  and  can  do  nothing  for 
them 

Shepherd.  Gie  them  first  time  to  get  intil  existence — and 
then  they  *11 

English  Optum-Eaier.  men  among  whom  crime  is 

restrained,  not  by  a  vigilant  police,  but  by  an  awful  sense  of 
right  and  wrong — who  love  their  soil,  and  not  only  see  it  to 
be  rich,  but  feel  it  to  be  sacred — ^yea !  to  whom  poverty  and 
its  scanty  hard-wrung  pittances  are  the  gift  of  God. 

Shepherd.  That's  roosiu  I     You're  an  eloquent 

English  Opium- Eaier. who  are  sustained  and  animated 

in  this  life,  by  the  operation  on  their  minds  of  their  convictions 
of  another — a  people  in  whose  vigorous  spirit  joy  is  strong, 
nnder  all  external  pressure,  and  who,  stooping  out  of  the 
low  doors  of  their  huts— clay-built,  perhaps,  yet  flower 
covered — hold  np  smiling  faces  in  the  sunshine,  and  from 
their  bold  foreheads  fling  back  the  blue  beauty  of  their 
native  skies 

Shepherd.  "Fling  back  the  blue  beauty  of  their  native 
skies?"  ni  bring  in  that  in  my  speech,  the  first  time  I 
return  thanks  for  my  health  at  a  public  deuner. 

English  Opium-Ealer.  I  have  been  speaking.  Sir,  of  Scot 
land — a  country  naturally  poor 

Shepherd.  No  sae  naturally  poor's  it  looks  like.  Sir.  In 
the  Kerse  o'  Gowrie  the  sile'a  fifty  yards  deep— a  fine,  rich 
broon  black  moold,  that  shoots  up  wheat  and  beans  twenty 
feet  high  j — and  even  in  the  Forest,  what  wi'  the  decay  o* 
great  auld  aik-trees,  and  what  not,  there's  sic  a  deposit,  that 
in  diggin  wells,  you  hae  to  gang  doun  aroaist  to  the  verra 
centre-pint  o'  the  yerth  afore  ye  can  get  quit  o*  the  loam,  and 
jingle  wi'  your  pick  again'  the  grevvel.  The  Heelans  to  be 
sure's  geyan  stang — perfeckly  mountawneous  a'  thegither— 
but  there,  Sir,  you  hear  the  lowin  o'  cattle  on  a  thousand 
hills — and  the  river-fed  glens  (naturally  puir, indeed?)  arena 
they  rich  wi'  the  noblest  o*  a'  craps? — craps  o'  men.  Sir 
(to  say  naething  the  noo  o'  the  snooded  lasses),  that 
Plaided  and  plumed  in  their  tartan  array, 

(ane  o'  the  best  lines  that's  in  a'  poetry),  hae  fdchtened 
the  French  out  o'  their  sensee,  time  and  pkce  without  nnn^ 
her,  and  immemorial,  frae  Fontenoy  to  Waterloo  ? 

English  Opium- haler,  I  do  not  disesteem  your  national 
enthusiasm,  Mr.  ilogg,  but  I  must  not  suffer  it  to  disturb 
the  course  of  my  observations; — and  I  wa&  about  to  say,  that 
in  richer  and  merry  £ngUnd,  there  may  be  1<>8«  of  that 
dignity  of  which  I  spoke,  becaaso  less  is  overcome, — the 
spirit  may  be  less  free  even,  perhaps,nn  some  respects,— 
because  the  body  is  better  endowed ; — yet  hath  not  such  a 
people  great  conceptions  ?  Ye.),  the  people  of  England /«e/ 
the  greatness  ot  their  country — because  they  know  that  she 
has  been  always  free  and  enlightened  from  Alfred — Magna 
Charter  —  the  Keformation  ^  the  Armada — the  Suuua 
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Huin)itSD  AND  EroHTT-EiGHT— that  the  has  ever  heen 
awfol  in  the  light  of  nations.  And  since,  Sir,  you  speak  of 
France,  our  Harry  it  was  that,  like  a  lion,  ramped  among 
the  Lillies — our  Black  Prince,  that,  in  his  tent  vith  captive 
kings-.— 

Shepherd.  *T«ras  Incky  for  them  haith  that  they  never 
tried  the  fechtin  on  this  aide  of  the  Tweed,  wi'  Scotchmen, 
or  aihlins,  wi*  hlnidy  noses,  they  wonld  hae  hitten  the  dnst 
at  Roslin  or  Bannockbam. 

EnglHh  Opium-Eaier,  I  forget  the  precise  lines,  Sir,  hat 
Shakspere  makes  some  one  in  that  noble  drama,  "Henry  V.," 
speak  of  the  **  weasel  Scot,**  who,  daring  the  conquest  of 
iPranoe,  **  stole  in,  and  sacked  his  princely  eggs  **  — 

Shepherd,  And  a  great  goose  he  was  for  layin  them  in  an 
unprotected  nest  araang  the  nettles.    Haw,  haw,  haw  ! 

The  first  part  of  the  next  quotation  should  be 
read  in  connexion  with  the  boy  bom  and  the  peace 
signed  last  month  in  Parb.  Napoleon  dead !  Not 
so  dead  as  the  founder  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
at  present : — 

THE    SHSPH1RI>*8  COUNTET's  THUNDEE. 

TiekUr,  Napoleon  and  Alfred  I — The  one  is  already  dead, 
the  other  will  live  for  ever.  Alfred !  the  mighty  warrior, 
who  quelled  and  drove  afar  from  him  the  terrible  enemy  that 
had  baffled  the  prowess  of  all  his  predecessors — the  Father 
of  his  people,  who  listened  to  all  complaints,  and  redressed 
all  wrongs — the  Philosopher,  who  raised  up  a  barbarous  age 
towards  the  height  of  his  own  mind,  and  founded  the  civili- 
sation of  England— the  Legislator,  whose  laws,  after  -a 
thousand  years,  make  part  of  the  liberties  of  this  oountry  1 

Shepherd,  Better  than  I  expected*  Tak  breathe,  and  at  it 
again,  tooth  and  nail,  lip  and  nostril. 

Tickler.  Our  imagination  cannot  dream  of  a  greater  man 
than  this,  or  of  one  happier  in  his  greatness.  Tet,  we  do  not, 
I  opine,  Mr.  De  Quincey,  think  of  Alfred  as  strongly  pos- 
sessed by  love  of  fame.  We  think  of  him  as  conscious  of 
his  own  high  thoughts,  and  living  in  the  elevation  of  his 
nature.  Bat  he  seems  to  us  too  profoundly  affected  by  his 
great  designs,  to  care  for  the  applauses  of  the  race  for  whose 
benefit  his  mighty  mind  was  in  constant  meditation.  He 
seems  to  us  rather  absorbed  in  the  philosophic  dream  of  the 
wide  diange  which  his  wisdom  was  to  produce  on  the  cha- 
racter of  this  oountry,  and  all  that  he  did  for  man,  to  have 
desired  the  reflection,  not  of  his  own  glory,  but  of  their 
happiness.  The  thoughtful  moral  spirit  of  Alfred  did  not 
make  him  insensible  to  the  sympathies  of  men ;  but  it  was 
self-satisfied,  and  therefore  sought  them  not ;  and  accord- 
ingly, in  our  conception  of  his  character,  the  love  of  glory 
makes  no  part,  but  wonld,  I  think,  be  felt  at  once  to  be  in- 
consistent with  its  simple  and  sedate  grandeur. 

Shepherd.  You'tc  acquitted  yourself  weel,  Mr.  Tickler, 
and  had  better  hand  your  tongue  for  the  rest  o*  the 
nicht 

Norih. 

Lest  aught  less  great  should  stamp  yon  mortal. 

Shepherd.  0,  man  I  Timothy,  what  are  yon  sae  severe,  and 
satiricad,  and  sardonic^  in  your  natur  P  A  grin — or  a  toss  o* 
your  head — or  a  grumph,  's  a*  you  aften  condescend  to  gie  in 
answer  to  a  remark  made  in  the  natural  order  o*  diseourse — 
but  its  no  richt  o*  you — ^for  folk  doesna  Jike  the  snperoee- 
lious  in  society — though  it  may  pass  current  wi*  a  tall  man 
on  the  streets. — ^Tm  thinkin  you've  forgotten  your  face ! 

Tickler.  I  vote  we  change  the  arbour  for  the  Lodge.  *Tis 
cold — positively  chill — curse  the  climate.  • 

Bnglith  Opium-Eater.  Our  sensations  are  the  sole  — » 

Shepherd.  If  you're  cauld.  Sir,  you  may  gang  and  warm 
yourself  at  the  kitchen  fire.    But  we*se  no  stir. 

Tickler.  Curse  the  climate ! 

Shepherd.  Cleemat !  Where's  the  cleemat  like  it,  I  wonld 
wash  to  ken  P  Greece  1  Italy!  Persia!  HindosUn!  Poo— poo 
— poo!  Wha  could  thole  months  after  months o*  ae  kind  o' 
wather,  were  the  sky  a'  the  while  lovely  as  an  angel's  ee  P  I 


Commend  me  to  the  bold,  hricht,  Uue,  black,  boiiteroBs,  ud 
blusteriu  beauty  o'  the  British  heavens. 

Tickler.  But  what  think  ye,  James,  of  the  tropic  tonido, 
or  hurricane  P 

Shepherd.  1  wouldna  gie  a  doit  for  a  dizzen.  SwoopiA 
awa  a  toun  o'  wooden  cages  wf  ane  bigger  than  tiw  Irrt, 
ca'd  the  governor's  house,  and  aiblios  a  troly  eontoatiltle 
kirk,floatin  awa  into  rottenness  sae  macUe  colonial  prohoe, 
rice,  rum,  or  sugar,  and  frichtenin  a  gang  o'  neegen.  It 
mayna  roar  sae  loud  nor  sae  lang,  perhaps,  ai  our  sin  indi- 
genous Scottish  thunner ;  but  it  rairs  loud  aid  Isog  aoench, 
too,  to  satisfy  ony  reasonable  Christian  that  has  the  ksit 
regard  for  his  lugs.  Nae  patriot,  Mr.  Tickler,  woald  rndcr* 
value  his  native  kintra's  thunner.  Hear  it  ^fio— bp, 
step,  and  lonp — frae  Cruachan  to  Ben  Nevis !  The  red 
deer — you  micht  think  them  a'  deed— and  that  their  antien 
wer  rotten  branches — sae  stane-like  do  they  conch  atveea 
the  claps — without  a  rustle  in  the  heather.  Bhck  is  tbe  dy 
as  pitch — but  every  here  and  there  shootin  up  through  tbe 
purple  gloom, — for  whan  the  lichtnin  darts  out  its  fleiy 
serpents  it  is  purple, — lo!  bricht  pillars  and  pasaeks 
illuminated  in  the  growlin  darkness,  and  then  gone  in  i 
moment  in  all  their  glory,  as  the  day-nicht  descends  deuer 
donn  upon  the  heart  o'  the  glens,  and  you  only  hear  the 
mountain-tap ;  for  wha  can  see  the  thonsand-yesr-anld  eain 
up<by  yonder,  whan  a'  the  haill  heaven  is  ae  cosl  dood- 
takin  fire  every  noo  and  then  as  if  it  were  a  furnace— and 
then  indeed  by  that  flash  may  yon  see  the  cairn  likes  giaat^ 
ghost.  Up  goes  the  sable  veil— for  an  eddy  has  bees 
ohurnin  the  red  river  into  spray,  and  noo  is  a  whirlwind— and 
at  that  updrifiog  see  ye  not  a  handred  snaw-white  torrenti 
tumblin  frae  the  mountains,  and  every  cliff  rejoicin  in  its  Det* 
bom  cataract  P  There  is  the  van  o*  anithcr  dond-annyftae 
the  sea.  What'ill  become  o*  the  pnir  ships  P  A  dinul 
word  to  think  on  in  a  tempest — ^lee  shore!  There's  Die 
wund  noo — only  a  sort  of  sugh.  Tet  the  clond-anny  coaa 
on  in  the  dead-march — and  that  is  the  muffled  dmm.  Nt" 
that  flash  gacd  through  my  head,  and  I  fear  Tm  strieko 
blind  !  Battle— rattle— rattle— as  if  great  granite  stoasB 
were  shot  out  o*  the  sky  doun  an  invisible  airn-roof,  and 
plungin  sullenly  intil  the  sea.  The  eagles  daurna  seream- 
but  that  demon,  the  raven,  croaks — croaks— cpoaksj—is  It 
out  o'  the  earth,  or  out  o'  the  air,  cave  or  dondP  Mf 
being  is  cowed  in  the  insane  solitude.  But  pity  me— Uesi 
me — is  that  a  wee  bit  Hieland  lassie  sitteu  in  her  ph^ 
aneath  a  stane,  a'  by  hersel,  far  ft-ae  hame,ha'in  been  sent  to 
look  after  the  kids — for  I  declare  there  is  ane  lyin  on  htf 
bosom,  and  its  mither  maun  be  dead  I  Dinna  be  fricbtened, 
ray  sweet  Mhairi,  for  the  lichtnin  shanna  be  aDowed  irf  God 
to  touch  the  bonny  blue  ribbon  round  thy  yellow  hair?— 
There's  a  bit  o' -Scottish  thunner  and  lichtnin  for  you,  Mr. 
Tickler,  and  gin  it  doesna  satisfy  you,  aif  to  the  troppics  for 
a  tomawdoe  I 

And  as  it  bears  upon  current  politics,  testifjiog 
to  the  iropoliej  of  prophesying,  common  to  gtett 
men,  we  quote  the  following  extract  tonohiog  ooft 
of  the  many  French  revolations — that,  jomfiji « 
1830  :— 

JtkLL  OF  CHARLIS  X. 

Shepherd.  Let  us  hae  about  half-an-hour's  talk  o'  poli^ 
— and  then  hae  dune  wi*  them  for  the  rest  o'  the  nicht. 
What  o' France  P 

North.  James,  all  men  who  had  visited  France  with  tbar 
eyes  and  ears  open  since  the  accession  of  Charles— now  ci* 
king — knew  that  a  struggle  was  going  on — onlytoc«w 
with  the  overthrow  of  one  ofthepartiee— between theR<9^ 
ists  and  the  Liberals.  Each  party  strove  to  chaage  ths 
charter  given  by  Louis  XVIIL  into  so  many  dead  lettem 
But  the  Liberals— as  they  are  called — were  from  the  hegi«- 
ning  far  more  nnprincipled  than  the  Boyalists  were  «'*■'■ 
the  end ;  and  had  Charles  and  Polignac  not  acted  as  th^ 
did,  in  the  matter  of  the  ordonnances,  the  monndv  hiA 
been  virtually  destroyed  by  their  enenies. 

Shepherd,  Do  yon  really  say  lae,  Sir. 
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IfcrH.  Tiro  courses  were  open  to  Charles — ^to  abdicate 
the  throne  rather  than  to  sit  there  a  shadow — or  to  support 
the  ordonnances  by  the  sword.  That  would  not  have  been 
ttsj,  but  it  would  have  been  possible ;  and  had  Charles  been 
the  tenth  part  a  Napoleon,  it  wonld  hare  been  done — and 
his  eneaiiea  haring  been  overawed  by  the  army,  the  streets 
of  Paris  had  not  been  stained  with  one  drop  of  blood. 

Skepkerd.  Oh !  bnt  he  was  a  weak  man ! 

North,  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  a  weak  man,  James  \ 
bat  on  this  emergency — this  crisis  of  his  fate — he  reckoned 
m'thont  his  host — and  thence  his  second  visit  to  Holyrood. 

Skipherd.  I  will  ca*  on  liim  ndst  time  I  come  to  Embro*; 
and  if  he's  no  at  hame,  leave  my  caird. 

Norik,  Liberty,  my  dear  Shepherd,  is  like  the  air  we 
breathe — if  we  have  it  not  we  die.  Yon  have  heard  these 
words  before — and  yon  and  I  have  felt  their  meaning  on 
the  monntain-top.    Shivery  is  a  living  death. 

%kepkerd.  That's  a  bnll^ 

North.  Bat  of  all  slaveries  the  worst  is  that  which,  danc- 
ing IB  chains,  supposes  itself  Freedom. 

Si^pherd,  But  didna  ye  admire,  sir,  the  behaviour  o'  the 
Hobo' Paris? 

North.  An  old  man  like  me,  James,  ischary  of  his  admiration. 
In  my  youth — some  forty  years  ago — I  was  too  prodigal  of 
it — and  the  sun  I  worshiped  set  in  a  shower  of  blood.  The 
Preocfa,  with  many  and  great  defectS'-are  a  gallant — a  noble 
people ;  bat  the  mob  that  fought — and  they  fought  well — 
thoBgh  victorious  over  but  feeble  opposition — during  what 
I  leave  others  to  call  the  Three  Gloriou*  Days — were  not 
the  Fiench  People — and  I  shoiild  be  ashamed  of  myself  were 
I  Ui  waste  any  of  my  enthusiasm  on  such  actors,  prepared 
long  beforehand  to  play  their  parts — yet,  after  all,  little 
better  than  puppets — though  the  machinery  worked  well — 
Kid  was  triumphant. 

Shepherd.  I  thocht  yon  wadna  attend  the  meeting. 

North,  bad  I  been  a  republican,  I  would  ;  and  have  de- 
dared  my  delight  and  exultation  at  the  downfall  of  a  great 
and  aacieot  monarohy.  Probably  I  should  have  thought  it 
a  despotism,  and  would  have  sung  odes  and  hymns  of  thanks- 
giving  when  all  its  towers  and  temples  tottered  into  dust. 
SoBie  such  men,  I  believe,  were  at  the  meeting  here — and 
b^ieving  them  to  be  oonsdentious  and  consistent  they  have 
ny  respect. 

Shapherd.  And  mine  too — and  I  howp  they'll  be  proud  o't. 

North,  Other  men,  again,  were  at  the  meeting,  James, 
vho  love  what  they  call  a  limited  monarchy — and  limited  the 
f  readi  Monarchy  is  now  to  their  hearti*  content !  Till 
Loait  Philippe  began  to  reign  (to  reign !)  eyes  never  saw  a 
cipher. 

Shopherd.  I  hae  mair  power  in  the  Forest — nnder  the 
yong  Dyvck,  1  verily  believe — though  Fm  no  his  grieve — 
than  the  son  of  £|gHlit6  now  has  in  Paris,  under  old  Lafayette 
and  that  sweet  innocent  invention  for  preserving  freedom, 
the  Katioiial  Qnard. 

The  shrewd  politicians  of  Picardy-plaoe  little 
tk>Bght  thai  anno  1856,  the  land  around  Sebastopol 
iboiild  be  illaminated  by  the  fires  of  four  armies 
test  the  birth  of  a  son  to  the  prisoner  of  Ham — the 
hero  of  the  eagle  flight  from  Bonlogne ;  and  to  the 
of  a  Spanish  Gonnt.  If  the  Shepherd 
only  have  dreamed  this  thing,  we  shoolcl 
hatt  had  a  graphic  genealogy  of  the  Kirkpatricks 
I  fan  the  days  of  the  red-handed  murderer  of  the 
Oonyn  in  Dumfries,  down  to  the  Empress  Eugenie. 
lfe(  twenty-five  years  have  revealed  many  wonder^ 
M  ^ai^es.  What  will  the  next  twenty-five 
unfold  ?  In  Edinburgh,  in  1831  the  ablest 
writer  of  the  last  generation  could  not 
jlate  the  outlines  of  recent  romance.  If  a 
'Sight,  caught  in  his  highland  fisheries,  had 
its  features,  and  he  had  told  them  to 


Tickler  in  the  "  Noctes,"  we  assume  that  his  read- 
ers would  have  quietly  pitied  the  delusion. 


Pater/amUa9*9  Diary  of  Everybody  z  Tour.  Lon- 
don :  Thomas  Hatchard. 
Etbrtbody's  Tour  is  Belgium,  and  the  Rhine, 
part  of  Germany,  of  Italy,  of  Switzerland,  and 
France.  The  ground  is  trodden  down  by  the 
hoofs  of  travellers.  Paterfamilias  has  little  new  to 
say,  but  much  that  is  smart.  He  is  occasionally 
too  pert  and  smart.  His  notes  on  the  various 
towns  may,  however,  assist  future  travellers, 
especially  on  the  subject  of  paintings.  The  author 
complains  bitterly  of  the  general  tendency  of  the 
English  Chapels  on  the  continent  to  be  dull  aud 
Puseyitish.  He  holds  any  approach  to  Roman 
tenets  in  considerable  fear  and  dread.  The  way 
in  which  he  deals  with  these  two  questions  will  be 
gathered  from  the  following  extracts  — 

THK  CHURCH  IN  LYONS. 

Inside  there  is  the  '*  miracle-working  image**  of  the  same 
poor  dear  meek  and  much  calumniated  Mary,  drest  out  in 
cloth  of  gold ;  illuminated  profusely  vrith  tapers,  and  set  up 
for  worship  in  a  chapel,  plain  in  itself,  but  remarkable  for  being 
almostentirely  covered  with  oiferbgs  of  the  faithful :  these  seem 
to  be  principally  needlework  prayers,  pictured  perils  and 
escapes,  small  models  of  various  parts  of  the  human  body 
cured  by  the  image,  and  richer  gifts  hung  np  in  heathen 
fashion  as  vowed  in  danger ;  aic,  iabtdd  taeer  voiivd  pariet 
imUcaif  &c. ;  the  city  of  Lyons  has  recorded  its  eternal  grati- 
tude to  the  Virgin  for  preservation  from  the  cholera,  in  18S5, 
by  giving  her  the  tWenty-feet-high  golden  image  aforesaid, 
and  by  placing  itself  under  her  protection  for  ever  ;  so  the 
marble  reads:  and  two  Pop^  have  granted  a  perpetual 
plenacy  indulgence  to  all  who  worship  at  that  idolatroua 
altar. 

In  preference  to  doing  this,  I  mounted  the  steeple,  and 
looked  round  on  a  wonderful  view ;  though  envious  rain 
environed  me  and  obscured  the  distance :  however,  all  Lyons, 
np  and  down  hills,  aud  creeping  over  the  plain,  was  at  my 
feet — for  I  stood  just  below  the  Virgin's  image,  and  the  two 
converging  rivers,  and  the  fine  lofty-mansioned  city,  with  its 
bridges  and  churches,  and  green  suburban  gardens,  lay 
beneath  me  like  a  map. 

Lyons  is,  however,  the  most  steadfast  city  of 
France  to  the  faith.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  propa- 
ganda. The  Lyonese  are  a  busy  and  a  manufao-' 
turing  people,  earnest  in  all  their  labours,  and 
therefore  earnest  in  their  faith : — 

THB  ENGLISH  CHAFZL  ^T  PABI8. 

I  couldn't  help  feeling  the  contrast  between  thennattract- 
iveness,  if  not  repnlsiveness,  of  our  church  externals  and 
those  of  popery.  There  was  the  magnificent  Madeline  with 
everything  to  please  the  taste,  and  eye,  and  ear,  freely  open 
to  the  meanest  or  most  heretical  comer,  and  thronged  with 
worshippers  all  day  long ;  and  here,  in  this  ill-built  chapel 
in  a  bye-street,  with  all  its  would-be  Gothic  architecture 
wrong  in  every  line,  and  as  for  even  the  simple  psalm  or 
chaunt  lamentably,  rather  than  ludicrously  deficient;  this 
chapel,  too,  shut,  with  mde  and  stern  exactions,  against  all 
bnt  those  who  would  pay  a  franc  each  for  the  service,  and  at 
that  by  no  meaos  full,  in  spite  of  English  multitudes  in 
Paris  ;  then  the  preacher  though  feir  and  well-intentioned, 
was  not  the  man  to  keep  consciences  awake  in  that  close 
atmosphere,  and  dullness  seemed  the  prevalent  idea  from 
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*'  DMrly  Belored"  to  the  benediction.  Tet,  with  all  thene 
lets  and  hindrance^,— (Why  should  ihey  exist?  How  is  it 
that  common  sense  nnd  common  zeal  cannot  do  away  with 
themP) — our  plain  primitive  Ciiristian  mode  of  prayer  is  to 
my  poor  thinking  infinitely  preferable  to  Bome*s  gorgeous 
ritual  of  idolatry  and  priestcraft. 

Upon  the  continent,  therefore,  an  Englishman 
is  not  likely  to  be  greatly  edified  by  attendance  on 
the  national  service ;  but  few  of  them  take  "  Every- 
body's Tour"  with  that  object  in  view.  This  work 
is  an  advisable  supplement  to  the  guide  book. 


Gleanings  after  Grand  Tourists.  London: 
Bosworth  and  Harrison. 
A  CARELESS  reader  even  would  be  apt  to  say  here 
is  Paterfamilias  come  again.  A  marked  resem- 
blance exis  3  in  the  style  of  the  two  volumes.  Still, 
we  believe  them  to  be  thoroughly  independent 
publications,  not  emanating  from  the  same  pen. 
The  gleanings  are  often  preferable  in  quality  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  travels,  or  the  vintage. 
They  form  a  collection  of  antiquarian  and  classical 
notes;  displaying  scholarship  and  research.  A 
large  part  of  his  gleanings  has  been  published,  the 
author  says,  in  some  of  the  magazines.  In  their 
collected  form  they  are  nothing  worse  on  thai 
account.  They  make  a  highly  interesting  and 
useful  volume.  The  mind  of  the  Gleaner,  like  that 
of  Paterfamilias,  is  permeated  with  opposition  to 
Roman  views.  All  the  Italian  states  are,  in  his 
opinion,  sinking.  They  belong  to  the  past.  The 
future  is  a  blank  to  man  which  a  master's  hand  is 
needed  to  fill  Well  it  nas  been  all  occupied  long 
ago,  but  we  know  not  the  process.  Now  and  then 
gleams  of  hope  spring  out,  like  the  eruptions  of 
Vesuvius,  and  all  once  more  grows  dark ;  Pied- 
mont and  Sardinia  are  the  only  twin  stars  of  hope 
that  promise  not  to  be  easily  obscured ;  but  all 
the  policy  of  France,  and  the  power  of  Austria 
will  be  employed  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  The  following 
passages  are  extracted  as  specimens  of  the  style : — 

F(B8TUM  OT  TBI  BOSIS. 

How  Virgil  in  one  short  sentence  has  contrived  to  leave 
a  word-p?cture  of  hoary  Poestura  familiar  to  ns  all,  while 
more  laboured  encomiuros  are  forgotten  !    To  this  hoar  his 

Biferi  rosaria  FcbsU 
putt  before  us,  at  a  glance,  a  snnny,  ever-blooraing  lands- 
cape, fresh  in  its  illosion,  after  two  thousand  years ;  while 
the  more  elaborate  notices  of  Propertins  or  Clandian  are 
unthought  of,  or  known  but  to  the  prying  scholars  whose 
pride  it  is  to  recall  what  no  one  thinks  worth  remembering. 
The  hemistich  of  Virgil  has  passed  into  a  proverb  for 
luinnant  loveliness,  though  the  original  has  become  a  "myth," 
if  indeed  it  ever  had  any  other  existence  than  in  that  power 
of  the  poets  brain  which  can 

give  to  ai'TT  nothings 
A  local  babitatlun  and  a  name. 

The  flowers  of  Pastum  are  now  "nowhere,**  and  notwllh- 
•tanding  the  enthukiasm  of  Eustace,  I  doubt  if  the  whole 
circuit  of  its  walls  can  at  this  day  produce  anything  richer 
or  sweeter  than  a  dog-rose!  It  was  budding  spring  time 
when  we  paid  our  visit,  but,  like  Forsyth,  **  we  found  no 


descendants  of  the  celebrated  roses  extant,"  thoojA  In  tk 
Virgilian  **  hortus-siccas**  they  flourish  still  in  all  thefRalum 
of  an  enduring  spring. 

The  excursion  to  Poestnm  is,  in  all  senses,  fhe  most 
serious  adventure  to  which  the  environs  of  Naples  invite  ths 
tourist,  and  this,  whether  we  consider  the  time,  the  distaiKt, 
the  dangers  of  the  road  thither,  or  of  the  pIago^4fn  iistlf 
when  yon  are  arrived  there.  Three  days  are  required  fa 
the  adventure ;  one  to  be  passed  in  a  jonruey  of  fiAyorsiitj 
miles  (as  you  may  have  rested  at  La  Cava  or  Salerno  the 
night  before),  through  a  country  infamous  alike  for  bad  air 
and  evil-doers,  and,  when  come  to  the  pestileotiil  sfamp 
itself,  yon  are  warned  against  passing  more  thsn  a  few  boon 
there, — nor  is  this  a  warning  merely  "  in  Urmem^  for 
while  at  Naples  we  shared,  in  our  measure,  in  the  pabii: 
sympathy  which  was  largely  engaged  in  the  case  of  s  £ur 
yonng  English  girl  of  high  birth,  struck  down  in  the  pride  of 
life,  and  wasting  to  death  in  a  low  fever,  traced  to  ill  hoon 
exposure  in  the  hot  sun  and  malaria  of  PoBstum— 

Where,  whom  the  robber  spares,  a  deadlier  foe 
Strikes  at  unseen — and  at  a  time  when  joy 
Opens  the  heart,  when  flamiDer  skies  arc  bias, 
And  the  clear  air  is  soft  and  delicate  ; 
Tis  then  the  demon  works — then  with  tha*  air, 
The  though tlebs  wretch  drinks  in  a  subtle  poiioo, 
Suiiing  to  sleep— and,  when  he  sleeps,  he  dies. 

Bogcri  {at  Pwtiin\ 

Nor  had  that  horror  yet  subsided  which  was  felt  at  thessTsp 
murder  of  a  young  Englishman  and  his  besntifol  wife, 
butchered  at  noonday,  while  crossing  the  Calabrisn  »Mlej 
through  which  the  road  between  Salerno  and  Poutam  Ha 
In  all  these  circumstances,  and  considering  that  these  «► 
derful  ruins  were  rather  for  antiquaries  than  yooog  ladies,! 
left  mine  to  keep  garrison,  and  recover  the  fstigne  of  oer 

"  done  Vesuvius,**   while  my  friend   Captain  M «^ 

myself  took  train  to  Nocera,  and  thence  proceeded  to  ^ 
at  Salerno,  in  order  to  leate  for  Poestum  early  Mxi 
morning. 

The  poets  verse  has  outlived  the  rOses.  That  is 
all.  Once  upon  a  time  the  rose-trees  maj  to 
been  planted  prettily,  and  the  roses  bloomed  cbecr- 
fully  around  Poestum.  Think  of  Syria— once  the 
garden  of  the  earth — ^now  better  than  it  recentlr 
was, — but  still  the  home  of  a  few  people  only, 
dwelling  among  ruius. 

THE  MALARIA. 

Casting  an  eye  on  the  map  of  Italy,  from  the  "  Msremaa? 
of  Tuscany— by  "  Ostia"— along  the  extent  of  the  "  Pontin* 
Marshes,"  then  (leaving  the  volcanic  region  of  Naples,  wi 
were  a  parenthesis)  down  the  shore  of  Calabria,  the  ««•«» 
to  bo  constantly  raising  upon  the  land  a  fringe  of  iw^ 
which  forms  a  breakwater,  strengthening  every  jesr,  »tfl 
keeping  in  the  outfall  drainage  waters  of  the  interior ;  within 
this  long  line  of  coast  flow  at  intervals,  through  longdilo"« 
plains,  sluggish  rivers,  which  would  give  at  best,  and  viti 
all  the  aids  and  appliances  of  science  and  labour  to  help  thca, 
but  tolerable  outfall  for  the  waters  of  the  regions  throajli 
which  they  flow.  But  now,  as  they  loiter  ou  their  wsy— 
«  melancholy"— "slow"— "cribbed,  cabined,"  impeded  If 
an  antagonist  and  unchecked  natural  action,  with  no  iwte- 
trial  spur  to  their  own  activity,  their  drainage  is  imiM««f' 
ably  insufficient ;  hence  a  vast  body  of  stagnating  nter  tf 
retained  and  diffused  through  the  interior  of  the  conotiJi 
forming  extensive  swamps,  where,  under  the  powerfidiMo^J* 
of  a  southern  sun,  rank,  noxious  vegetmion  spriap  np;  * 
process  of  time  its  fibres  decompose,  its  gases  exlalil— h«« 
we  s'op,— and  leave  it  to  the  chemist  to  examine  kow  tb«e 
act  in  ici/A,  or  upon  the  atmosphere,  how  the  roiasipl>i*h»ea 
render  vital  air  lethal,  combine,  or  are  carried  by  trtW*** 
air,  whether  chemically  or  mechanically,  we  know,**—** 
pretend  not  to  decide ;  but  here  is,  we  presume  to  jj^SJ 
natural  cause  for  a  curse,  said  to  be  annually  extrM  • 
invasions  over  the  fair  land  of  Italy — mastering,  a*^j^ 
told, "  Bion^*  after  "  Bionc*'  of  Imperial  Kome  itielff 
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Fopn,  with  ▼ijorons  will  %n^  bfltter  intention  than  kno\r- 
hAfCtt  harr;  attempted,  within  their  own  estates  of  the  Church, 
to  jTTApple  with  tlie  withering  evil ;  but  it  stiU  ehides  and 
adraaces  upon  them,  ejects  them  from  ti»eir  palaces,  and 
renders  a  **  bold  peasantry  a  conntryS  pride,"  an  impossibility. 
If  this  destroyer  can  be  jfrappled  or  dcilt  with,  it  must,  I 
VlieTe,  be  ander  the  conditions  and  penalities  of  the  primeval 
corse,  and  in  the  '*  sweat  of  the  brows"  of  better  nerved  and 
nore  enerzetic  man  than  the  Popedom,  or  any  other  power 
in  **  tad  and  sunken  Italy,"  is  likely  to  command  for  sanatory 
purposes.  I  deliberately  aifirm  that  a  fno  regimetils  of 
*  nm>tie»^  (with  something  of  the  spirit  and  steadiness  of  those 
"  Saxoa«"  who  lately  left  the  English  sliores  to  carry  a  rniU 
wmy  op  the  heights  of  Sebastopol),  devoted  wider  tcientijic 
£reefio»  fo  open  up  ike  outfall  drainage  on  ike  west  eoasf  of 
Ihljft  wouLi  do  wmre  to  remedg  the  ma/aria  cnrse^  whatever 
its  nature  may  be,  than  all  that  has  hitherto  been  waited  in 
^sollory  and  iU-direi.ted  attempts  to  elTect  this  object. 

The  Gleancr'3  sclieme  may  be  carried  out ;  for, 
now  that  peace  has  come,  we  shall  have  all  kinds  of 
sfrange  and  wild  speculations  pressed  on  the 
public ;  and  as  we  are  to  make  railways  for  the 
Italians,  we  may  also  endeavour  to  subdue  their 
malaria. 

We  have  copied  a  passage  of  an  antiquarian,  and 
another  of  a  sanatory,  to  which  we  add  a  third  of 
a  moral  character.  The  traveller  caught  under  the 
gate  of  Rome — within  the  lands  of  the  Pontilicate 
— under  the  superintendence  of  a  cardinal,  what 
may  be  termed 

▲K  ITALIAIf  KAOOED-SCHOOL. 

**Pio  Nono,"  following  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessor 
Dehi  Q«ogA  (Leo  XII.)  attempted,  among  his  other  **  new 
hroon**  reforms,  to  sweep  away  the  incapable  prelates  and 
peeuUting  managers  who  preside  over  the  Roman  charities 
10  detaiL  The  reforming  Popes  tried  successively  to  cen- 
tralise the  management  of  these  institutions,  and  to  establish 
one  general  system  of  application  of  funds,  in  which  all  the 
Tist  and  rarioos  provisions  for  the  relief  of  poverty  and  sick- 
Beaa  being  made  to  bear  a  proportionate  relation  to  each 
other,  would  become  more  effective  as  a  whole ;  but  they 
feiled  in  their  etforts  ;  and  while  the  failure  is  said  to  have 
eontriboted  to  break  the  heart  and  hasten  the  death  of  the 
Bild  and  amiable  Delia  Genga — **  Pius  the  Reformer,"  sick 
tid  tired  of  the  results  of  his  meddling  in  more  ways  than 
oae,  aeema,  since  his  restoration,  to  have  adopted  for  his 
■otto  *•  eke  tarasara^^  and  allows  things  to  "take  their  old 
coine.**  Jobbery  and  mismanagement  are  now  in  unchecked 
ueeoden^,  and  the  abortive  revolution  has,  among  its  other 
Malta,  given  to  abnses  this  advantage  ground,  that  they  can 
worn  meet  all  attempts  at  improvement  with  the  whisper  of 
^  enls  of  rebellion  I  and  the  danger,  not  of  "letting  well 
liote,**  bat  of  "  making  bad  worse,"  so  that  in  its  charities, 
fa  k  other  roatten,  the  nnsustaioed  outbreak  of  18^  has 
lift  Ike  **  last  state  of  Rome  worse  than  the  first." 

We  drove  to  San  Michele,  in  "  RipA  Grande,"  beyond  the 

;-tSber,  md  on  seeking  admission,  found  that  we  haid  nnwil. 

|i  ^jjh  aod  unlaokily  timed  oar  visit  for  a  **  Fe8ta,",so  that 

«lnt  ordinary  exhibitions  of  the  great  building  weire  closed, 

^die  aehool  idle.     This  was  a  disappointment :   we  could 

[  IpiTV  another  day  for  the  visit,  bat  as  our  object  was 

to  see  the  working  details   of  the  charity  than  the 

OHM  of  sculpture  or  design,  which  ate  the  general 

ns  to  visitors,  with  the  nsual   intrepidity   of  the 

who  seem  to  claim  access  to  all   things  sacred 

[profitne  at  Home  as  matter  of  course,  we  sent  in  our 

^  with  a  petition  for  admission  as  *'  voyagevrs  en  route^'' 

[titwned  it. 

arrived  jost  as  the  religions  service  of  the  morning 
winded.  Some  relic  of  extraordinary  sanctity  had 
i  o^osed  to  the  veneration  of  the  inmates,  for  the 
I  oCtihieh  a  showy  altar  had  been  erected  in  a  long 


hall,  or  gallery,  from  which  the  schools  and  show-rooms 
opened:  ami  tlioii-^h  the  re  ic  hal  bf»i!ii  rep'rtcel  in  its 
reliqunrium,  and  the  service  was  ended,  yet,  as  the  bezgar 
boys  snuff  up  the  steam  of  some  great  London  eatin/  house 
a*  a  re;?ile,  so  we  came  in  for  llie  sraike  and  heavy  over- 
powering odour  of  the  incense  which  still  pervaded  the 
atmosphere  of  the  apartment.  As  we  were  ushered  up  its 
length,  we  conld  see  through  the  open  doors  the  spacious 
but  deserted  class-rooms  at  either  side  ;  and  from  one  of 
them,  at  the  unper  end,  we  heard  sounds  anything  but  suited 
to  the  solemnity  just  terminated  —much  more  fitted  for  the 
riot  of  the  play-room  of  an  infant  school,  or  the  uproar  of  a 
nursery,  than  anything  else — and  on  arriving  opposite  to 
the  open  door  a  singular  sight  presented  itself.  In  the  midst 
of  a  number  of  children,  strngi^ling  and  screaminz  with 
delight,  with  their  dark  eyes  sparkling  out  of  their  intensely 
Italian  faces,  and  a  forest  of  little  hands  held  out  in  eager 
expectation,  stood  an  o  d  man  in  the  cap  and  rol)es  of  a — 
Cardinal !  his  hands  full  of  presents  or  prizes,  I  conld  not 
toll  which,  and  his  countenance  gleaming  with  good-natured 
perplexity,  caused  by  the  volleys  of  "datemi"  showered  on 
him  from  all  sides.  This  was  Cardinal  Pusti  !  the  presiding 
genins  of  the  institution,  who  had  made  it  his  home,  his  hobby, 
his  diocese,  in  fact,  for  I  cannot  And  that  he  held  the  oversight 
of  any  other.  It  was  to  him  that  the  hospitJil  owed  the 
impul9>o  which  gave  it  its  attraction  for  visitors,  though  this 
had  been  accomplished,  as  it  would  seem,  by  a  diversion  of 
the  funds  from  their  original  uses,  which  had  been  those  of 
a  vast  "  Foundling  Hospital" — as  also  a  "  House  of  Correc- 
tion for  juvenile  off'enders."  Upon  this  cardinal  Fosti  had 
superinduced  educulional  and  industrial  depHr'ments,  which 
seemed  to  be  working  with  tolerable  success  for  Rome, 
although  we  suspect  that  a  "  Manchester  man"  would  stare 
at  the  statistics  of  the  industrial  speculation,  in  respect  of 
^produce  and  return,"  "/w  contrd*  to  "capital  and  labour." 
A  thousand  persons  employed  on  the  various  departments  of 
'weaving,  spinning,  and  otherwise  preparing  material  for  th 
loom,  and  producing  annually  but  one  hundred  yards  of  tex- 
tile fabric  each,  wonid  present  but  a  shabby  balance-sheet  to 
any  of  our  English  mill-ocrats  ;  but  then  to  balance  the 
account  must  be  estimated  a  certain  per  centage  of  idle  days 
(or  fesfas^  of  idle  hours  for  siestas,  and  all  the  other  items  of 
that  **dolce  fae  ttienfe**  in  which  the  Italian  delights,  but 
under  which  the  Saxon  would  grow  "gummy," — "lumpish," 
— and,  we  fear  it  must  lie  added  beerhouse-ish ;  so  that  on 
the  whole  perhaps  the  balance-sheets,  as  they  stand,  suit  the 
temperaments  and  condition  of  the  two  people  better  than  if 
they  were  re«|scd. 

Another  inuustrial  department,  suited  to  the  genins  of  the 
pupils,  if  not  introduced,  at  least  made  etfective  by  the  good 
Cardinal,  is  a  series  of  schools  for  music,  architecture, 
statuary,  drawing— in  which  we  could  perceive  he  took  par- 
ticular pride  and  satisfaction.  To  persons  "  fed  to  the  full** 
for  months  past  on  the  treasures  of  ancient  art  in  the  galleries 
of  the  Vatican,  the  Capitol,  and  the  Roman  palaces,  the  pro- 
ductions which  hung  on  the  wall?,  or  stood  in  the  studios  of 
San  Michele,  could  have  no  other  attractions  than  those  of 
other  schoolboy  productions,  nsaally  praised  as  "  wonderful, 
considering.  But  to  carry  on  the  idea,  I  question  if  the' 
most  blindly-doating  mamma  in  the  woHd  could  feel  more 
pride  in  the  performancet  of  her  infant  prodigy  than  did  the 
good  old  Cardinal  in  the  works  of  his  Olives,  as  he  directed 
onr  attention  to  them  in  walking  up  and  down  his  saloon ; 
and,  indeed,  onr  first  view  of  him  in  the  midst  of  his  little 
"subjects,"  when  he  looked  not  very  nnlike  a  good,  kind, 
motherly  old  nurse  in  the  midst  of  a  nursery  uproar,  hu  lelt 
us  a  more  natural  and  pleasing  recollection  than  if  he  had 
received  ns  with  the  state  of  a  Prince  of  the  Chnrch,  seated 
in  all  the  canopied  pride  of  the  "  purple." 

The  Englishman,  nevertheless,  found  the  dormitories 
dirty  and  small,  and  the  beds  so  close  on  the  tiled 
roofs  as  to  explain,  in  the  absence  of  ventilation,  all 
the  fever  of  the  place.  The  kitchen  smelt  of 
garlic. 
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The  Bridal  of  the  Lady  Blanche,  and  other  Poems, 

By  G.  H.  Bradbuky.  London :  D.  Bogue. 
Mb.  BaADBTJRY  bad  a  repntation  to  lose,  as  a  poet, 
before  be  published  ibis  small  Tolume.  As  a  poet, 
be  bas  not  lost  it  by  tbe  work.  Tbe  "  Lady 
Blancbe"  is  a  tale  of  love,  despondency,  war,  tbe 
Crimea,  marriage,  bappiness.  Would  tbat  all  love- 
stories  of  tbe  Crimea  bad  ended  equally  welL  But 
tbe  bells  tbat  cbime  for  peace  are  knells  of  deatb  to 
many  true  and  warm  bearts.  "Lady  Blancbe*s** 
lover  bad  obtained  leave  of  absence,  on  urgent  pri- 
vate affairs,  we  presume ;  and  small  blame  to  bim 
if  be  did,  for  tbe  Lady,  according  to  Mr.  Brad- 
bury, was  passing  fair.  Tbe  major  poem  in  tbe  little 
volume  interests  us  not  so  mucb  as  tbe  smaller 
poems.  Many  of  tbe  verses  are  extremly  pretty 
and  poetical.  Some  of  tbem  are  political,  like  tbe 
following,  wbicb  migbt  do  for  a  tract  to  tbe 
Administrative  E^form  Association : — 

For  thdn  hast  minds  of  golden  grain. 

And  knowledge  with  its  brilliant  ore — 
Great  men,  whose  wealth  lies  in  the  brain, 

As  poverty  lies  in  the  poor — 
Who*d  baild  thy  grandeur  higher  still. 

With  statesmen's  power  and  statesmen's  will 
Let  mortals  mle  whose  strength  of  mind 

Can  compass  all  the  ills  we  feel — 
Who  know  tbe  wants  of  human  kind. 

And  show  the  faculties  to  deal 
With  every  wrong  and  every  plan 

That  breaks^  the  happiness  of  man, 
Tbe  greatest  men  are  not  the  race 

Of  perfumed  dukes,  and  earls,  and  lords. 
Whose  only  gift  is  flippant  grace. 

Whose  greatness  but  consists  of  words — 
Whose  mighty  talents  few  can  sec — 

Who  reign  where  genius  ought  to  be. 
Old  England— all  thy  noblest  souls 

Should  steer  thee  in  thy  hour  of  need ; 
Brave  men,  in  whom  God's  gloiy  rolls,' 

True  men  in  action,  thought,  and  deed — 
Who  know  thy  wants — who'd  strive  to  bless 

Thy  heart,  and  make  thy  sorrows  kp. 

Mr.  Bradbury's  tbeology,  we  regret  to  observe, 
is  sot  equal  to  bis  politics  or  bis  poetry. 
Oh,  God  I  what  brave,  yet  wounded  slaves, 

On  earth  weep  bloody  tears ; 
What  hearts  have  perished,  and  sleep  in 

The  dust  of  faded  years  1 
What  sorrows  unrecorded  beat 

The  bosoms  of  the  poor ! 
What  hands  have  reeked  with  tides 

Of  patriot's  guiltless  gore. 
Did'st  thou  make  many,  Oh  God !  to  weep, 

To  feel  the  tyrant's  sting. 
The  curse  of  hunger,  and  his  brain 

With  maddened  woes  to  ringP 
To  fed  the  bane  of  sordid  laws, 

The  blistering  band  of  shame, 
The  maid  to  languish,  lips  to  pale 

That  flutter  forth  thy  name  P 
Oh,  Man !  believe  no  fabled  creeds — 

Thou  art  not  cursed  with  sin ; 
The  reign  of  dismal  saints  will  end 

As  reason's  joys  begin. 
And  all  the  charms  that  life  can  give, 

Will  ever,  Man,  be  thine; 
And  though  the  world  this  truth  shall  bum. 

Things  lovely  are  divine. 


Well,  if  man  is  not  curst  witb  sin,  whence  come 
tbe  "tyrant's  sting"  and  tbe  "tides  of  patriots' 
guiltless  gore  ?"  Tbey  bear  a  close  resemblaooe  to 
tbe  acts  and  fruits  of  sin.  The  same  follj  is,  if 
possible,  more  apparent  in  tbe  following.— 
We've  hands  that  dare  the  tyrant's  rod. 

And  strike  for  human  right. 
The  noble  gift  of  that  great  God 
Who  sits  enthroned  in  light — 
Who  made  the  blood  of  man  to  leap 

With  love  in  every  vein, 
Uncursed,  though  bigots  ever  rave 

Of  Eden's  endless  stain  I 
The  race  of  man  was  never  made 
To  weep,  to  crouch,  and  pine — 
For  all,  from  peasant  unto  peer. 

Have  Acuities  divine ; 
To  see  God's  beauties  grandly  spread 

O'er  mountain,  sea,  and  dell, 
Where  first  creation's  dawn  arose 
And  night's  dark  mantle  fell  I 
If  Mr.  Bradbury  will  do  us  tbe  favour  to  compait 
himself — a  very  bad  test  in  general,  but  useful 
here— and  read  tbe  next  extract  from  his  own  book, 
we  will  ask  bim  a  question. 

Great  God  1  in  Thee  my  soul  believes, 

In  all  Thy  startling  povrers, 
When  thunder  strikes  the  morning's  cahn. 

In  summer's  sun-flushed  hours ; 
But  ne'er  believe  that  thou  hast  made 

The  strong  to  crush  the  weak. 
Who,  bhinched  and  stifled  with  distress, 

Their  rights  in  darkness  seek. 
Ah !  gold  is  God  the  wide  world  o'er, 

The  prize  the  sordid  crave, 
With  hearts  cold  as  eternal  ice. 

And  hollow  as  the  grave ! 
And  thick  in  labours  swarthy  strife. 

The  toilers  fare  the  worst — 
Slave.branded  and  all  deeply  doomed. 
Tear-blinded  and  accurst  1 

This  is  the  question  "  If  there  is  no  sin  in  n«»» 
but  peasant  and  peer  have  faculties  difine"— s«J 
third  quotation — how  do  the  strong  crush  the  weik 
—bow  are  tbe  latter  blanched  and  stifled  viti 
distress— bow  is  gold  tbe  Qod  the  wide  world 
over — bow  do  faculties  divine  end  in  heads  cold  as 
eternal  ice  P 

There  is  no  true  Friend  of  tbe  Peopleisin,  Mr. 
Bradbury,  out  of  Christianity,  though  we  may  be 
deemed  bigots  for  writing  tbat  truth;  and  betttf 
be  a  poor  politician  and  a  sorry  poet  than  »  wd 
theologian. 
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THE   TREATY   OP    PAEIS. 


Maich  the  30fch»  1856^  peace  was  oonoladed  at 
Paris.    The  treatj  was  signed  on  a  Sondaj  at 
Paris  and  Vienna — a   Sabbath  of    London  and 
Ediobnrgh.     Objections  have  been  taken  bj  some 
parties  to  the  conclusion  of  the  business  on  that 
day;  jet  the  members  of  the  Conference  might 
liafe  been  worse  employed  than  in  giving  the 
world  peace— if  tLey  had  done  it  well.    The  armis- 
tice expired  on  the  31st,  and  its  formal  renewal 
TO  not  desirable  ;    yet  we  now  learn  from  the 
Crimea  that  it  was  renewed  9ine  die,  and,  there- 
fore, the  hurry  to  sign  did  not  originate  in  that 
caase.  The  representatives  of  the  different  nations 
arc  important  men  in  their  several  states,  and  were 
inxions  to  return  to  their  homes  and  offices ;    but 
ve  know  that  none  of  them  left  Paris  until  the 
16th  of  April,  and,  therefore,  the  haste  to  use  the 
eagie*s  quill  did  sot  occur  to  accommodate  them. 
The  French  Emperor  is  said  to  be  a  fataHst.     He 
is  not  supposed   to  be  religious,  but  he  is  super- 
stitions.   He  studies  coincidences,  and  dates,  and 
^    The  Russians,  and  their  allies,  dictated  a 
peace  in  Paris  on  one  30th  of  March,  and  the 
Kossiaos  concluded  a  peace  that  they  sought  in 
Paris  on  another  30th  of  March.     Thus  one  black 
<iaj  was  struck  out  of  the  calendar  of  Napoleonism 
ud  of  France.     Great  men  are  children  of  tender 
Tcan  on  some  points.     If  the  treaty  had  been 
wgotiated  in  London  the  signatures  would  have 
been  attached  with  a  goose«  quill.     This  course 
voold  have  been  natural  in  the  case  of  a  treaty 
vbere  some  of  the  diplomatists  had  acted  in  a 
c^nhiloQS  and  foolish  manner,  like  geese.     As  the 
*wty  was  negotiated  in  Paris,    however,    the 
^peror's  live  eagle  was  deprived  of  a  feather, 
»luch  was  converted  into  a  pen,  under  the  certifi- 
^  from  somebody  that  it  was  the  genuine  article, 
**k«i  from  the  pennon  of  the  live  eagle,  in  some 
pwticnlar  garden  of  the  French  metropolis.    The 
jp31  having  done  its  appointed  work,  was  inclosed 
•  *  frame,  glazed,  gilt,  probably  jewelled,  and 
Uiszened  with  diamonds,  or  emeralds,  or  rubies, 
*Bd  bestowed  as  an  heirloom  to  the  Empress. 


These  little  facts  are  incidental  to  the  character  of 
our  good  neighbours,  who  are  all  deluded  by  a  vain 
show.  In  this  case  they  have  exhibited  an  earnest 
desire  for  peace,  foreign  from  their  old  character. 
The  cause  lies  nearer  the  surface  than  many  in- 
quirers»  snppose.  The  Russians,  and  their  organs 
in  the  European  press,  have  flattered  them 
sedulously,  and  we  always  dread  allies  who  are 
extremely  susceptible  of  flattery. 

The  treaty  of  peace  should  have  been  long  ere 
now  described  to  the  British  Parliament.*  Its 
terms  have  been  communicated  to  European  courts, 
whose  subjects  never  spent  a  thaler  or  lost  a  drop 
of  blood  in  the  war.  The  mysterious  secrecy 
maintained  by  our  Cabinet,  under  cover  of  antique 
but  not  venerable  privileges  of  the  Crown,  is 
culpable.  The  business  is  now  settled,  the  con- 
ference is  dissolved,  the  ratifications  are  completed, 
but  the  nature  of  the  bargain  has  not  been  ex-, 
plained  officially  to  the  British  people,  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  transaction.  Something  has 
been  done  that  interests  them  vividly.  They 
know  that  peace  is  concluded ;  but  they  cannot 
tell,  for  they  have  not  been  told,  its  conditions. 
Hereafter  they  will  be  allowed  to  criticise  them, 
and  even  to  turn  out  the  Minstry,  if  they  are 
deeply  displeased  with  the  terms ;  but  the  deed  done 
cannot  be  undone,  and  the  impeachment  of  a 
Ministry  would  not  repair  losses  by  a  treaty. 

Other  nations  are  supposed  to  be  bartered  or 
bought  in  the  same  way ;  but  we  are  sold,  yet  we 
are  not  publicly  for  sale,  and  should  have  different 
treatment.  The  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  re- 
specting peace  or  war  might  have  consisted  with 
tlie  conduct  and  pretences  of  the  Tudors  and  the 
Stuarts,  but  they  are  far  too  old  and  objectionable 
for  the  nineteenth  century,  &c.,  &c. 

Treaties  regardmg  the  duties  upon  pius,  or  pin- 
heads,  and  salmon,  may  be  negotiated  in  secreey, 

*  It  may  be  pablished  before  the  appearance  of  this  No., 
bat  at  a  late  period  of  last  month  it  bad  not  been  oom- 
muuicated  to  Parliament, 
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looking  to  the  magaitncle  of  the  interests  involved ; 
but  after  the  sword  has  been  drawn,  and  has 
waved  madly  among  the  families  of  the  land,  until 
it  is  red  and  wet,  those  who  have  lost  by  its 
practice  should  know  the  reason  for  sheathing  it, 
before  their  remonstrances  are  too  late. 

The  Government  were  chargeable  with  the 
inconsistency  of  asking  the  populace  to  illuminate 
and  rejoice,  while  they  kept  secret  the  conditions 
of  their  arrangement  with  Russia.  They  have  par- 
tially imitated  the  Grovernment  of  France  in  that 
particular;  if  they  have  not  sought  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  gas  and  tallow  from  their  constituency. 
At  all  times,  and  upon  any  terms,  a  numerous 
portion  of  the  public  rejoice  over  the  cessation  of 
war ;  yet  it  is  possible  to  make  a  peace  worse  in 
its  character  than  any  hostilities.  The  present 
treaty  is  not  likely  to  deserve  that  character.  It 
is  probably  a  sober  coloured  bargain  to  abandon 
the  sword  for  a  time. 

The  Government  have  perhaps  done  all  that 
they  could  for  the  people,  in  order  to  do  anything 
of  the  nature  that  has  been  done.  They  began 
the  war  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  not  adding  to 
their  own  territorial  possessions  at  the  cost  of 
Kussia.  They  could  not  increase  those  of  any 
other  Power  upon  the  Euxiue  without  forming  a 
thick  cloud  of  difficulties.  The  contest  was  thus 
undertaken  under  a  radical  disadvantage.  Russia 
might  gain,  yet  could  not  lose  in  any  particular 
except  one,  in  which  loss  has  not  been  incurred. 
Turkey  is  incapable  of  extension  to  the  north, 
because  it  is  incompetent  for  the  defence  of  its 
present  frontier.  Austria  might  have  accepted 
principalities  or  provinces  in  that  direction,  but  it 
contains  abeady  too  many  separate  parts,  without 
adhesive  strength  except  an  Unpopular  Government. 
None  of  the  States  beyond  the  Bosphorus  desired 
territory  from  which  they  would  be  cut  off  by  that 
strait  and  its  masters.  An  arrangement  of  that 
charact-er  would  only  have  complicated  the  natural 
difficulties  of  the  case  upon  the  renewal  of 
disorders.  The  materials  of  an  independent  State 
probably  do  not  exist  between  the  Danube  and  any 
part  of  Russia,  or  in  a  parallel  position  upon  the 
opposite  coasts  of  the  Euxine.  A  Danubian 
republic  might  have  met  the  want  upon  one  side 
of  the  sea ;  but  the  Principalities  alone,  or  even 
united  to  Bessarabia,  would  have  been  weak; 
while  the  Turks  would  not  abandon  their  suzerainty 
over  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Servia,  with  their 
sovereignty  of  Bulgaria ;  and  the  Austrians  knew 
that  liny  grand  scheme  of  that  nature  involved 
danger  to  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 

The  eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine  presented  a 
still  more  desperate  complication  of  difficulties. 
Rnssia  has  evidently  improved  its  opportunities 
and  time  with  assiduous  diligence  among  the 
provinces  won  from  the  Persian  and  the  Turk. 
(Georgia  is  in  reality  southern  Russsia,  and  Tiflb  is 
its  capital  l^o  other  power  has  more  completely 
absorbed  hostile  uationidities  than  Russia.  Even 
tiie  Circassians  have  exhibited  little  energy  in  their 


only  chance  for  prolonged  independence,  tinoe 
1812  ;   and  the  Poles  of  Poland,  if  they  can  stiii 
strike,  have  been  animated  by  a  caution  inoom* 
patible  with  love  of  freedom — for  liberty  is  nerv 
wooed  and  won  by  men  who  delay  a  struggle  for 
its  sake  until  it  be  safe.    The  Poles  certainly 
received  no  encouragement  from  Britain  or  Fnnee. 
The  Western  Powers  were  anxious  to  command 
the  quills  of  Prussia  and  the  red  tape  of  Aiotria; 
and»  therefore,  they  could  not  obtain  the  lahres  of 
Poland.     The  Allies  began  the  combat  with  tbe 
determination  to  support  the  dynasties;   althongk 
nationalities  should  perish.     It  was  a  consenratiTe 
and  not  a  reforming,  and  still  less  a  revolutiooaiy 
war.     These  facts  may  explain  the  apathy  of  tbe 
Poles ;  but  they  are  not  the  men  of  1830.    Those 
Poles  who  nearly  conquered  Nicholas  a  quarter  of 
a  century  since  would  not  have  waited  for  as 
invitation  from  the  West  in  1855.    The  ciicnm* 
stances,  or  the  purposes  of  the  Allies,  did  not 
induce  them  to  seek  the  revival  of  Poland;  hot 
those  old  Pdes  would  have  made  ciroumstanceifer 
themselves;^  because  all  parties  in  Britain  or  Fnmee 
will  concede  that  the  treaty  of  March  oonld  not 
have  been  concluded  in  Paris,  if  an  insurrectioBaij 
army  had  been  in  possession  of  Warsaw.  Napoleon 
could  not  have  defied  Beranger  and  all  the  poets, 
Bosquet  and  all  the  soldiers  of  France,  hy  a  peace 
without  Pohind,  if  the  Poles  had  used  the  etisis 
provided  by  Nicholas  for  their  opportunity.  Eres 
Viscount  Palmerston  would  have  been  ohliged  to 
consider  the  revolutionary  element,  however  inooo- 
venient  for  the  Germans,  and  especially  for  m 
proposed  Prussian  friend,   if  the  Poles  had  at- 
tempted to  help  themselves.     We  are  compelled  by 
the  silence  of  Poland  to  conclude  that  it  exiats  no 
more  as  the  land  of  fiery  daring,  and  resolnte 
struggles  for  freedom.     The  fields  and  foresta  are 
there,  as  in  previous  years.      But  a  new  race 
inhabit  them — their  father's  children,  tnly,  ho* 
their  degenerate  sons ;  either  ignorant  of  the  past 
or  careless  for  the  future.    If  this  supposition  be 
correct,  and  Poland  be  submerged  in  the  general 
Pansdavism   of   the  North  and  East,  we  hare 
abundant  reason  to  dread  the  progress  of  a  Pover 
that  moulds  the  most  discordant  elements  (o  iti 
use,  and  degrades  them  to  its  standard,  within  t^ 
days  of  one  generation. 

The  Allies,  finding  no  ready  means  to  fonn  i 
barrier  state  between  Russia  and  Persia;  and 
Turkey;  and  Germany;  and  Sweden;  without 
offending  Austria  and  Prussia,  from  whidi  tiiej 
shrunk,  were  evidently  compiled  now — or  wbflc 
they  pursued  the  same  pcJioy  they  would  hare 
been  obliged  hereafter — ^to  make  peace  withoalany 
large  change  of  territory.  Any  number  of  victonesi 
however  decisive,  would  have  obtained  no  hotter 
territorial  arrangement  in  the  end ;  unle^  th^  bad 
excited  internal  revolutions  within  Russia,  of  which 
po  expectations  and  no  symptoms  existed. 

This  peculiarity  in  the  case  was  •''^^'•^i 
consequence  of  the  poli()y  expounded  by  the  Affied 
Powers  in  the  instrument  of  allianoe.     Tiny  de- 
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itnmed  nnder  any  ciroumstanoes  not  to  lAake  a 
grand  change  npon  the  territory  of  Russia.  They 
were  smitten  by  an  astonishing  lore  for  the  integrity 
of  in  empire  of  yesterday,  whose  southern  provinces 
were  all  acquired  within  the  current  century.  But 
the  configuration  of  "Russian  territory  is  the  basis 
of  its  power.  It  occupies  the  northern  end  of 
the  world,  with  a  narrow  exception,  and  the  Pacific 
only  separates  Russia  in  America  from  Russia  on 
the  Ameer.  It  swella  out  gradually  to  the  south, 
stretching  farther  in  Asia  than  in  any  other 
qwrter ;  for  there  it  meets  weak  nations  whose 
disOTganisation  is  its  strength.  Persia,  could  not 
resume  possession  of  Georgia  even  if  the  authorities 
at  Teheran  were  hostile,  as  they  are  subservient,  to 
Muscovy.  Turkey  might  have  defended  the  Crimea 
against  the  Russians  for  a  number  of  years  if  it 
hid  been  restored  to  the  Turks ;  but  even  the 
Turkish  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  are  thinly  peopled, 
and  the  experiment  would  have  given  the  Russians 
and  Turks  a  new  battle-field  at  Perekop.  The 
formation  of  a  Danubian  republic  is  possible,  if 
the  bahmoe  of  power,  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the 
existence  of  the  Austrian  empire,  with  its  concor- 
dats, jails,  police,  and  scaffolds,  would  permit ;  but 
the  Asiatic  countries  bordering  on  Russia  do  not, 
so  far  as  we  know,  contain  a  population  who  could 
be  organised  iu  any  new  form — or  who  can  be 
noited  under  any  other  rule  than  now  exists. 

The  prolongation  of  the  war  might  have  forced 
the  enemy  to  a  more  costly  peace  than  that  of 
March  last,  even  without  reducing  his  territory 
fertber  than  this  treaty,  and  might  have  forestalled 
his  resources  for  many  years.  The  Russian  war 
doses  upon  the  principle  that  the  combatants  pay 
their  own  costs.  This  condition  has  never  been 
ui^rted  by  the  northern  diplomatists  when  success 
night  have  allowed  them  to  be  generous.  The 
France  of  Napoleon  was  compelled  to  pay  in  capital 
•Mi  in  provinces.  The  Turks  were  fined  both  in 
iBoney  and  territory,  when  the  Russians  last 
attacked  them.  The  precedents  established  by 
the  diplomatists  of  St.  Petersburgfa  were  distinctly 
fivonrable  to  pecuniary  satisfaction.  They  had 
provoked  war  by  a  wanton  disturbance  of  peace. 
Their  armies  bad  been  repelled,  their  fleets  had 
been  sunk,  and  their  fortresses  had  been  overthrown 
—jet  the  sin  required  greater  punishment  as  a 
precaution  for  the  future,  and  if  it  had  anticipated 
their  resources  it  would  have  obviously  weakened 
^bem  in  future  wars. 

The  national  debt  of  Russia  will  equal,  probably, 
^  hundred  and  fifty  millions  sterling  when  all  the 
expenses  of  this  last  raid  are  paid.  The  interest 
vpon  that  debt  is  not  under  Btre  per  cent.,  or  addi- 
tional sums  ronst  have  been  borrowed  at  a  high 
pnee  which  would  have  made  five  per  cent,  the 
werage,  if  this  debt  had  been  raised  to  three  hun- 
W  miUJons.  The  Allies  would  not  have  been 
overpaid  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  and 
tbcj  would  have  been  strengthened  by  the  means 
^tt^  weakened  their  opponent.  The  terms  of 
^  \tmtj  have  not  been  publbhed  while  we  write, 


and  they  will  be  known,  probably,  before  the  dose 
of  the  month ;  but,  while  the  opinion  may  turn  out 
to  be  erroneous,  yet  we  believe  that  pecuniary 
satisfaction  has  not  been  obtained,  and  was  not 
sought,  while,  if  Russia  is  to  pay  no  part  of  the 
outlay  of  the  Allies  on  the  war,  we  see  little  reason 
for  rejoicing  over  half-finished  worL 

The  treaty,  we  understand,  abrogates  those  ex- 
clusive rights  of  protectorate  over  the  Greek  Chris- 
tians in  Turkey  which  were  undoubtedly  secured 
to  Russia  in  former  negotiations ;  but  it  substitutes 
for  them  partnership  in  a  joint  protectorate,  where 
eveu  Prussia  has  a  part,  which,  in  existing  circum- 
stances, or  any  circumstances  ever  likely  to  exist, 
it  cannot  enforce,  although  it  may  give  a  trouble- 
some vote.  Russia,  at  its  convenience  and  leisure, 
will  continue  to  extract  from  this  partnership  all 
that  it  previously  possessed — or  more  than  all; 
for  while  hitherto  the  exercise  of  exclusive  privi- 
leges caused  general  jealousy  of  its  influence,  here- 
after it  may  readily  obtain  three  or  more  votes  out 
of  five  to  warrant  its  intervention.  The  current 
of  poUtics  may  isolate  this  empire  from  the  great 
Powers  of  the  continent,  and  we  have  never  gained 
much  credit  in  co-operation  with  them ;  but  that 
event  would  now  give  a  general  sanction  of  the 
protecting  Powers  to  the  next  invasion  of  Turkey 
from  the  North  ;  and,  while  it  may  appear  impro- 
bable, yet  it  is  not  impossible — for  the  interests  of 
despotic  and  unconstitutional  Govemments  are 
identical,  and  their  supporters  will  hazard  much  for 
their  security. 

The  protectorate  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
with  the  strip  of  country  added  to  them,  will  follow 
the  same  course  with  these  less  defined  and  general 
protectorates,  in  practice — although  it  may  not  be 
included  in  the  same  clause  of  the  treaty. 

The  neutralisation  of  the  Euxine  is  incomplete 
— for  Russia  and  Turkey  are  to  employ  an  armed 
naval  police  upon  its  waters,  and  the  Allied  Powers 
will  be  allowed  to  show  their  flags  on  one  or  two 
frigates  within  the  Black  Sea.  Its  shores  are 
possessed  entirely  by  Russia  or  Turkey  and  the 
chances  of  pirates  could  not  be  very  alluring  iu  a 
lake  with  only  one  outlet  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The 
right  to  examine  the  proceedings  on  the  Euxine  is 
necessary  to  the  observance  of  the  treaty — for  the 
Turks  are  not  clear-sighted  people,  and  considerable 
progress  in  shipbuilding  might  occur  without 
attracting  their  attention. 

This  neutralisation  of  the  Euxine  is  not,  even  in 
its  full  integrity,  the  grand  advantage  which  many 
persons  expect.  It  is  thought  to  be  a  security 
to  Turkey  from  sudden  invasion,  except  by  Jand. 
Por  that  reason,  our  statesmen  are  prepared  to  use 
it  as  the  great  object  effected  by  the  treaty,  and 
the  highest  recommendation  of  that  achievement. 
They  have  neutralised  the  Euxine— therefore  let 
us  illuminate  with  Russian  tallow  in  candles,  and 
rejoice. 

The  internal  condition  of  Russia  is  known  in- 
differently to  Europe.  Travellers  see  the  exhibi- 
tions of  Moscow,  Odessa,  Riga,  St.  Petersburgh, 
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and  a  few  great  cities ;  but  the  provinces  are  very 
well  kept  secrets.  Many  years  ago  we  were  told 
that  a  water  communication  existed  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Caspian.  That  internal  channel  may  be 
made  practicable  for  gunboats,  or  larger  vessels,  at 
a  comparatively  small  expense.  One  hundred 
thousand  of  the  baffled  soldiers  of  Eussia  may  be 
employed  immediately  in  completing,  deepening, 
and  combining  into  one  great  system  the  internal 
navigation  of  Russia — probably  stretching  to  nigh 
ten  thousand  miles.  It  comprehends  the  Bug,  the 
Dnieper,  the  Dniester,  and  the  Don.  The  neutra- 
lisation of  the  Euxine  is  therefore  a  name  only, 
until  the  Baltic  on  the  west  and  the  Caspian  on 
the  East  are  also  neutralised.  Nevertheless,  let 
Captain  Boxer  prepare  his  crackers  for  the  London 
parks,  and  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  will  pay 
the  bill  on  account  of  the  nation. 

The  status  quo — not  ante  bellum,  but  ante  paceni 
— of  the  forts  and  harbours  in  the  Black  Sea,  is 
far  more  important  than  its  neutralisation,  if  that 
has  been  secured  by  any  clause  in  the  new  treaty. 
The  status  quo  in  question  also  comprehends,  we 
hope,  the  ships  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour  of 
Sebastopol.  This  clause  will  prove  a  substantial 
benefit ;  and  tho  tremendous  expenditure  of  men 
and  money  by  the  late  Emperor  and  his  predecessors, 
in  the  erection  of  these  fortifications  and  the  exca- 
vation of  these  harbours,  show  the  value  that  was 
attached,  by  the  Northern  Courts,  to  those  posses- 
sions and  strongholds — which  were  not  only  stand- 
ing threats  to  Constantinople  and  the  Turks,  but 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  Europe.  This  clause,  if 
it  exists,  proves  to  us  more  than  any  other  that 
the  Russians  were  hard  pressed,  and  also  that  they 
have  decided  to  change  their  policy.  Truly — so 
say  the  brokers  on  the  Exchanges — they  are  to 
organise  railways,  rivers,  roads ;  to  practice  agri- 
cultnre  and  study  commerce,  and  become  good 
citizens  of  the  world — healthy  cosmopolitans.  So 
,they  will,  friends,  for  a  time,  until  your  client's 
money  has  dug  canals,  formed  railways,  opened 
their  rivers,  and  macadamised  their  roads.  Very 
probably  their  policy  is  changed,  gentlemen,  and 
the  Euxine  is  this  time  omitted  from  the  programme; 
but  their  future  is  all  clear  as  a  map,  or  a  plan,  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  though  you  may  not  see  it.  It  is 
written  in  another  quarter — a  more  common  book 
than  the  Minutes  of  the  Homanoffs — but  you  will 
not  read  the  warning.  It  will  be  evolved  and  plain 
by-and-bye — in  ^^e  years  or  in  ten.  But  yet  the 
destruction  of  Russian  power  in  the  Black  Sea  has 
been  a  great  work,  and  the  bargain  to  stereotpye 
it  in  destruction  is  an  excellent  bargain — if  it  be 
struck — and  one  for  which  the  country  might  afford 
to  consume  a  few  cases  of  Captain  Boxer's  squibs. 

The  Russians  have  abandoned  their  claim  to 
protect  Moldavia  an^  Wallachia,  and  they  are  also 
supposed  to  have  been  shoved  back  from  the  banks 
of  the  lower  Danube  and  of  the  Pruth.  This 
ground  is  taken  from  Bessarabia,  and  includes,  we 
believe,  the  fortress  of  Ismail — often  bathed  in 
blood,  and  at  last  conquered  by  a  fearful  slaughter 


of  the  beleagured  and  the  besiegers.  Count  Orldf 
proudly  accepted  the  suggestions  of  Coant  Bool 
at  the  conferences  of  Paris,  respecting  the  muiner 
of  making  this  cession,  with  a  sneer  at  tbe  expf^ 
rience  obtained  in  that  way  by  tbe  Anstrians,  which 
the  Russians  wanted ;  and  again  we  beUeve  tbe 
Russians  to  have  been  greatly  weakened  before 
they  ceded  anything — for  it  is  not  their  habit;  but 
Count  Buol,  if  he  be  well  read  in  the  past  bhton 
of  the  Euxine  wars,  could  have  reminded  GoQQt 
Orloff  that  Muscovite  precedents  existed  on  both 
sides  of  the  Black  Sea — for  all  that  was  being  dooe 
in  the  present  spring  had  been  done  a  century 
before,  at  the  desire  of  a  Sultan,  when  tbe  Tnrks 
alone  beat  and  repelled  the  northern  hordes.  lor 
this  cut  from  the  Russian  empire  in  a  tender  part, 
for  the  Danube  free,  the  Pruth  liberated,  and  Ismail 
won,  we  could  consent  to  pyrotechnic  displays  in 
the  Green  Park,  to  the  wondermg  vision  of  the 
Londoners,  at  the  expense  of  themselves  and  of 
everybody  else,  even  if  the  Phoenix  Park  be  to  re- 
main dark  as  night,  and  we  are  to  have  no  part  of 
the  national  revenue  blazing  on  Arthur's  seat. 

The  Asiatic  frontier  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
will  be  defined  and  restored  to  its  condition,  the 
status  quo  ante  Menschikoff  the  present;  for  tiie 
Crimea  had  another  Menschikoff,  an  aoeestor 
probably  of  the  existing  Prince,  doing  misduef 
among  the  Tartars  two  centuries  ago.  Kara,  so 
bravely  defended,  and  villainously  abandoned  by  the 
authorities  somewhere — although  the  diplomatists 
have  so  managed  to  envelope  the  businesa  in 
crowds  of  despatches  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  by 
what  authorities — will  revert  to  the  Turks,  and  an 
opportunity  will  be  given  for  rendering  it  as  for- 
midable as  Sebastopol  before  the  war;  or  ratber  as 
Schumla  or  Silistria ;  while  the  British  people  vill 
be  requested  to  express  their  thankfukess  in  blue 
blazes  that  the  Turks  will  recover  what  General 
Williams  would  have  kept,  if  he  and  his  Turkish 
army  had  not  been  abandoned  to  make  a  Russian 
holiday,  and  afford  Alexander  the  II.  an  opportunity 
of  assuring  his  subjects  that  their  arms  had  been 
successful  in  Asia.  The  boundary  line  between 
the  Muscovite  and  the  Turkish  possessions  in  Asia 
Minor  remains  to  be  run,  like  other  more  important 
matters,  for  the  conference  of  Paris  produced  tie 
skeleton  of  a  treaty  and  commissioners  have  to  fill 
tho  outlines. 

The  Baltic  business  has  not,  we  fear,  occupied 
the  conference  very  deeply.  The  Ahmd  Isles  are 
not  to  be  refortified,  and  a. frontier  is  to  be  marked 
between  Russia  and  Sweden  where  the  line  is  at 
present  undefined.  These  are  supposed  to  be  all 
the  Baltic  achievements  ;  yet  our  national  comfort 
would  have  required  greater  precautions  in  that 
quarter.  We  should  look  at  tiie  possible  dangers 
in  the  north  without  dwarfing  their  actual  pro- 
portions. The  Russians  possess  a  vast  extent  of 
sea  coast  in  the  Azov  and  the  Euxine.  The 
population  of  these  inland  seas  supjJicd  good 
sailors,  who  fought  courageously  at  Sebastopw- 
The  present  treaty  winds  up  during  its  existence 
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tbe  naval  badness  of  tlie  empire  in  these  quarters, 
and  the  Hossian  fleets  can  only  get  into  the  North 
Sea  from  Archangel,  if  the  Czar  should  deem  a 
marine  arsenal  advisable  there ;  or  into  the  Pacifio 
from  the  American  or  Asiatic  coasts,  or  into  the 
Baltic.  The  treaty  of  the  30th  March,  1856, 
concentrates  the  fighting  and  sea-going  strength  of 
the  Eossians  in  the  Baltic ;  who  will  convert  the 
Golf  of  Finland  into  a  naval  den.  The  immense 
collection  of  warlike  munitions  at  Sebastopol  may 
be  rivalled  at  Cronsadt.  The  annexation  of  Den- 
mark to  Eussia  is  not  an  impossibility,  for  the 
Emperor  is  one  of  the  heirs  to  the  Danish  crown. 
Ilie  Swedes  dread  the  enmity  of  Russia  because  of 
their  recent  transactions  with  the  Western  Powers. 
They  might  be  crushed  from  St.  Petersburgh 
during  the  winter  months  before  assistance  coidd 
reach  them ;  eyen.  if  Britain  and  France  continued 
mlling  to  render  them  aid.  Our  own  coasts  are 
snpposed  to  be  perfectly  safe  from  invasion  by 
virtue  of  what — our  fleets — but  they  are  scattered 
in  time  of  peace  wherever  the  world  has  water  to 
float  them ;  and  we  have  cribbed  the  naval  power 
of  Eossia^  in  the  Baltic,  vnthin  a  few  days  sail  of 
onr  ports,  where  they  keep  an  immense  and  power- 
fnl  fleet,  ready  for  action.  They  did  not  offer  to 
fight  Dundas  or  Napier,  merely  because  they  con- 
sidered themselves  incompetent ;  but  do  we  sdways, 
or  even  often,  possess  a  fleet  equal  to  our  Baltic 
fleet  of  1854  or  1855  within  call?  Before  the 
ratifications  of  this  treaty  hdve  been  exchanged, 
London  capitalists  have  issued  proposals  to  form 
▼ith  British  capital  a  railway  extending  for  one 
hnndred  and  forty  miles  out  of  Eiga,  to  facilitate 
the  transport  of  com,  and  flax,  and  hemp ;  and 
also  of  soldiers  to  the  coast  when  the  latter  are 
required.  These  Mammonites  are  the  most 
credulous  animab.  They  would  scrape  for  ten 
per  cent,  beneath  the  Bear's  pavre ;  and  very  un- 
WMonably  belieYe  that  this  brute  can  be  turned 
into  a  lamb  by  a  partial  beating. 

The  Baltic  pwt  of  the  treaty  cannot  be  any 
matter  of  rejoicing  here ;  for  wo  have  given  mortal 
offence  to  the  Northern  Empire,  which  its  people 
and  rulers  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  conceal ;  and 
then  we  hare  arranged  to  concentrate  all  its  naval 
strength  in  that  particular  hole  or  comer  of  its 
geography,  where  it  may  become  suddenly  trouble - 
some  to  us ;  and,  indeed,  we  must  hereafter  employ 
a  fleet  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  our  recent 
c&emies. 

The  conference  at  Paris  considered  topics  that 
l»ave  no  immediate  relation  to  Eussia.  Count 
Otbff,  acting  for  his  master,  patronized  Greece, 
aad  inquired  when  the  Allies  would  evacuate  that 
fitie  Migrate,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  King 
Otho's  policy  has  been  that  of  a  man  thankful  for 
a  crown.  The  Grecians  may  have  been  confounded 
partly  with  the  Germans- in  the  scandals  of  1854; 
«»d  these  Germans  do  little  for  the  world  but 
gply  kings.  Theirs  is  out  of  all  doubt  the 
»er  land  of  sovereigns.  But  the  Greeks  them- 
s*«s  mkanderstand  their  friends ;    and  in  blind 


enmity  ^to  the  Turks,  blind  but  not  causeless, 
would  rosh  under  a  yoke  more  hopeless  than -any 
home  by  their  fathers  since  St.  Sophia  became  a 
mosque.  Tho  Allies  expressed  their  intention  to 
evacuate  Greece  with  all  possible  speed. 

This  episode  in  these  pleasant  proceedings  per- 
mitted Count  Cavour  to  make  another.  The 
House  of  Savoy  is  not  destitute  of  ambition,  and 
supports  it  by  vindicating  Italy  from  contempt. 
Count  Cavour,  one  of  its  representatives,  inquired 
when  the  foreign  occupancy  of  the  Italian  States 
might  be  expected  to  terminate.  It  was  a  home 
question  addressed  to  Napoleon  for  Home,  and 
Francis  Joseph  for  Parma.  These  potentates 
through  their  representatives  contrived  to  parry  it, 
by  intimating  their  willingness  to  recall  their  sol- 
diers on  the  request  of  the  sovereigns,  whom  they 
had  been  despatched  to  guard.  An  end  must  come 
even  to  this  friendly  description  of  invasion.  The 
sovereign  of  Rome  has  been  protected  by  French 
battalions  iu  his  own  metropolis  for  a  number  of 
years.  This  army  of  occupation  has  been  gradually 
reduced,  but  the  Romans  know  its  soldiers  to  be 
shadows  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  They  were 
sent  to  palliate  a  political  disease,  but  is  the  malady 
chronic  or  incurable  ?  Leopold,  of  Belgium,  might 
require  a  similar  favour.  The  Queen  of  Spain 
anxiously  expects  to  be  obliged  by  an  army,  accord- 
ing to  those  numerous  persons  who  are  not  her 
admirers,  although  they  are  her  subjects.  Her 
relative  at  Naples  may  have  urgent  necessity  for 
ten  thousand  Cossacks,  if  they  could  be  obtained  on 
loan.  The  system  may  be  extended  and  ramified 
until  the  old  balance  of  power  in  Europe  become 
mythical,  the  independence  of  the  small  states 
nominal ;  and  the  sovereignty  of  their  rulers  be 
converted  into  a  vice  Royalty.  Against  this 
danger  Europe  may  protest  in  time ;  but  between 
the  beasts  of  prey,  and  the  prey  themselves,  very 
little  of  IJprope  remains  to  protest.  It  is  reported 
that  the  British  diplomatists  backed  the  Sardinian 
in  speaking  strongly  upon  the  subject,  and  that  the 
Sultan's  plenipotentiaries  supported  them.  That 
statement — if  it  be  the  statement  of  a  fact — ^may 
justify  an  ordinary  amount  of  rejoicing;  for  the 
three  powers  named  are  the  only  elements  of  the 
modem  quadmple  Alliance,  or  quintuple,  if  Austria 
be  counted,  likely  to  remain  together. 

Certain  mmoured  omissions  in  the  negotiations 
show  hecrtlessness.  No  provision  is  made  we 
believe,  for  the  decorous  rest  of  the  brave — who 
have  undoubtedly  ripped  up  tho  work  of  Russia  in 
the  Euxine  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and 
sunk  the  fragments  in  the  sea.  The  honour  of  our 
late  adversary  is  fully  trusted  with  that  matter ; 
but  his  hospitality  to  the  ashes  of  the  dead  is  not 
then,  we  hope,  to  be  compared  with  his  hospitality 
to  some  of  his  living  prisoners.  Nothing  has 
occurred  to  justify  a  transmutation  of  opinion 
regarding  the  men  who  disfigured  the  slain  and 
stabbed  the  wounded  at  Inkermann ;  of  the  men 
who  shot  ofllcers  and  soldiers  who  humanely  gave 
them  water  to  drink  at  Alma ;  of  the  men  who 
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murdered  sailors  under  a  flag  of  truce  at  Hango. 
The  Russian  service  has  its  Mourayieffs,  but  we 
fear  greatly  that  they  are  a  minority. 

The  Circassians  have  not,  during  the  war  on 
their  borders,  established  any  claim  for  considera- 
tion from  the  Allies,  so  far  as  the  circumstances 
are  known  here,  yet  not  for  their  sake  only,  but  for 
our  own,  the  treaty  might  hare  observed  their 
existence,  and  stipulated  something  favourable  to 
them,  which  the  Russians  doubtless  would  have 
broken,  as  they  will  break  everything  else,  at  the 
earliest  moment  convenient  to  themselves.  Still, 
it  was  worth  compelling  them  to  commit  a  breakage; 
instead  of  leaving  them  to  do  whatever  they  please 
in  this  business,  without  any  moral  hindrance-r- 
that  being  the  smallest  hindrance  that  they  ever 
meet.  Much  red  tape  has,  first  and  last,  we 
suspect,  been  wasted  on  these  poor  Circassians, 
whose  stubborn  resistance  to  the  Czar  postponed 
the  struggles  of  1854  and  1855  by  ten  or  twelve 
years.  They  might  postpone  the  next  struggle, 
with  good  management,  during  a  similar  period ;  for 
we  consider  the  repetition  of  the  past  on  another 
field  as  true  as  fate  or  doom,  or  anything  else  that, 
in  all  human  probability,  will  come  to  pass ;  but 
they  have  been  neglected,  and  left  to  be  bribed  or 
buried  by  the  Muscovites,  who  will  follow  the 
cheaper  practice  of  the  two.  The  Mountaineers 
are  quite  ignorant,  we  suppose,  of  European  geo- 
graphy and  policy,  and  many  of  them  must  have 
only  possessed  a  dim  conception  of  the  causes  and 
the  nature  of  the  struggle  whose  echoes  have 
reached  their  inner  caverns  and  deepest  glen. 

A  more  cruel  omission  still  will  be  the  Crimean 
Tartars*  case,  if  no  provision  be  made  for  them. 
They  have  been  useful  to  the  Allies,  and  might 
have  been  more  useful  if  the  Allied  Chiefs  could 
have  with  honour  promised  deliverance  to  them ; 
but  their  Governments  had  no  policy,  and  the 
Generals  felt  themselves  unable  to  employ  men 
who  might  be  ruined  by  their  service.  The  Aland 
Islanders  were  punished  severely  for  granting  to 
the' Allies,  in  the  Baltic,  the  assbtance  which  they 
were  in  a  position  to  wrest  from  them  ;  an4  if  the 
diplomatists  at  Paris  have  made  no  provision  for 
the  safety  of  the  Tartars,  so  far  as  that  can  be 
secured  by  clauses,  they  wUl  be  disgraced  for  ever- 
more in  public  opinion. 

The  character  of  the  peace  has  been  marked 
distinctly  by  the  smart  sayings  ascribed  in  special 
correspondences  to  the  personages  engaged.  The 
authors  of  these  clever  remarks  were  not  the  diplo- 
matists ;  but,  very  frequently,  men  with  superior 
knowledge  of  the  world.  One  of  them  makes  his 
diplomatic  friend  say  "  this  is  a  peace  but  not  the 
peace."  Another  calls  it  "an  interlude  wherein 
to  intrigue  and  raise  loans.**  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  characterised  the  treaty  as  "not  humi- 
liating to  any  party.**  The  Emperor  Alexander, 
in  a  State  document,  says  that  "it  accomplishes 
all  his  august  father's  policy."  A  son  may  be  a 
partial  witness  for  his  father,  and  may  be  more 
amiable  on  that  account ;  yet  we  scarcely  believe 


the  Emperor  Alexander  in  this  particular.  He 
rather  contracts  his  father's  policy,  or  the  ideal 
that  Nicholas  himself  formed  on  the  subject;  for 
Russia  has  undeniably  received  a  series  of  desperate 
blows  that  the  late  Czar  had  no  desire  to  siutam; 
yet  the  treaty  itself  is  not  the  last  of  the  series. 
The  opinion  of  men  who  have  studied  the  Easten 
and  Northern  questions  maturely  is  against  the 
peace.  They  believe  that  the  Allies  have  thrown 
away  their  opportunity  of  dictating  a  moreoneroiu 
treaty,  and  one  therefore  more  likely  tohe  obserred; 
but  did  they  seek  to  use  the  road  that  their  sailors 
and  soldiers  had  opened  to  subsequent  seootitj? 
The  Allies,  in  their  collective  capacity,  soo^t 
nothing  less,  we  believe.  The  despotisms  and  the 
dynasties  cannot  afford  to  want  Russia,  powerfid, 
and  on  their  side. 

Commercial  men  in  some  circles  support  the 
treaty,  by  expounding  its  benefits  to  commerce. 
We  know  all  the  benefits  to  our  commerce.  Rus- 
sia buys  from  us  goods  to  the  value  of  sixpence  per 
person  in  its  dominions  annually — or  one  acveatieth 
to  eightieth  part  of  the  purchases  made  by  the 
colonists  lowest  in  our  ledgers.  The  benefits  of 
our  commerce  to  Russia  are  very  different  They 
include  an  influx  of  six  to  ten  millions  sterling  in 
gold  annually.  This  class  talked  loudly  of  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  Russian  empire.  Tbej 
could  not,  or  they  would  not,  perceive  that*  with 
equal  reason,  they  might  have  proposed  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  estate  of  a  recent  banking  fira 
in  London  against  the  denjand  of  a  Bflchester 
divine  to  send  back  his  securities — a  demand 
wherein  he  was  joined  by  many  other  unfortunates, 
whose  securities  had  idso  been  amalgamated  and 
fused  into  that  general  cauldron  in  the  Strand, 
which  was  run  dry  by  those  foreign  railways, 
patronised  by  the  class  to  whom  we  refer. 

We  do  not  rail  against  all  annexations,  for  each 
case  hangs  upon  its  own  circumstances,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  large  empires  tend  more  to  peace 
than  smaller  States  ;  but  in  which  case  has  annex- 
ation to  Russia  advanced  the  happiness,  the  liberty, 
the  security,  and  wealth  of  any  population  ?  Not 
one  could  be  named,  where  the  civilisation  intro- 
duced has  not  been  the  mere  application  of  its 
rules  to  mature  despotism,  and  render  it  more 
complete,  destructive,  and  powerful. 

The  discussion  which  has  already  occurred  m 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  illumination  w^ 
mates,  and  the  discussions  which  have  occurred 
out  of  that  assembly  demonstrated  our  national 
want  of  heart  in  this  treaty.  We  do  not  belicre 
in  its  propriety  and  stability;  and  yet  this  nation 
has  not  any  deep  or  general  delight  in  war.  •That 
error  is  not  one  of  our  prevalent  sins,  and  "the 
blessings  of  peace"  is  a  stereotyped  phrase  every- 
where in  Britain— a  household  word  with  children, 
even,  as  it  should  be ;  for  the  destructicMi  of  life 
in  war  is  one  of  the  horrors  in  human  expericna 
never  exaggerated.  But,  ri^t  or  wrong-^ 
right,  we  fear— the  conviction  is  general,  w» 
the  treaty  only  renders  of  4eo  Uttle  value  the  blood 
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shed  in  the  last  two  years,  and  leaves  a  renewal  of 
ibe  contest  at  an  earlj  date  almost  too  oertain — 
far  too  probable — to  permit  the  loxarj  of  a  small 
irmj  and  weak  fleets. 

Alexander  II.  may  be  doomed  to  be  tbe  organ* 
iser  and  road-maker  of  Rnssia.  In  that  capacity 
lie  will  have  his  place  in  the  gallery  of  Romanoff 
worthies.  The  work  is  essential  to  the  progress 
of  tbe  empire — and  he  noay  achieve  it ;  but  those 
who  in  this  ooontry  are  willing  to  join  in  that  con* 
spim^  of  capital!^  against  freedom  shonld  recol* 
lect  that  a  system  of  railways  through  Rnssia  to 
Perekop  would  have  preserved  Sebastopol ;  for  the 
brilliant  courage  of  the  Alma,  the  death-ride  of 
Balaklava,  or  the  stubborn  strength  of  Inkermann, 
could  not  have  resisted  the  hordes  who  would  have 
been  steamed  on  to  sweep  the  small  armies  of  the 
Allies  into  the  sea.  If  Russia  bad  been  intersected 
by  raHways,  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  would  probably 
not  have  been  attempted,  and  still  more  probably 
would  not  have  been  successful.  Alexander  II. 
will  organise  communications  by  rail  and  river.  He 
will  then  die  at  Taganrog,  or  some  similar  place, 
while  on  a  journey,  of  fever,  or  a  disease  with  a 
brief  coarse,  like  Aldkander  L  when  his  time 
comes. 

For  these  prospects  courtiers  may  rejoice.  They 
may  gratify  the  narrow  upper  circles  of  Berlin, 
Paris,  and  Vienna.  They  may  please  the  petty 
Boyal  families  of  Germany.  Order  is  restored. 
The  dread  of  constitutional  progress  is  withdrawn. 
The  barrier  to  freedom  set  up  in  the  north  is  not 
broken.  It  has  crumbled  slightly  from  rude  shocks, 
hot  it  is  saved ;  and  its  identity  is  secured.  These 
Ashdodites  trembled  for  their  idol.  Their  tremblings 
are  stayed  for  a  time.  They  can  reap  where  they 
have  not  sowed,  hereafter  as  heretofore.  Why 
shonld  they  not  rejoice,  especially  when  those  who 
pay  for  everything  else,  pay  for  that  ^also  ?     Let 


us  not  interrupt  joys  which  are  natural  to  the 
class  by  regrets  which  are  vulgar,  and  only  con- 
cern that  '*  million*'  who  everywhere  may  be 
allowed  to  amuse  themselves  like  Sheridan,  the 
profligate  and  the  wit,  at  the  light  of  their  own 
flres. 

All  wars  must  terminate  by  a  treaty  of  pacifica* 
tion,  at  some  period ;  and  if  there  existence  can 
be  shortened  without  leaving  the  seeds  and  roots 
of  future  hostilities  to  re-appear  ^t  an  early  date, 
the  peacemakers  deserve  the  world's  thanks ;  but 
in  this  instance  a  premature  peace  has  left  us 
without  that  security  for  its  existence  that  a  large 
addition  to  the  public  debt  of  Russia  would  have 
provided.  Political  economists  say  that  a  national 
debt  is  a  grand  civiliser.  The  experiment  has  not 
succeeded  thoroughly  at  home,  but  it  should  have 
been  tried  on  Muscovy.  The  taxpayers  of  Britain^ 
of  France,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  were  entitled  to 
this  relief.  The  Turks  especially  should  have 
obtained  repayment  of  the  costs  charged  to  them 
by  Nicholas  at  the  conolusion  of  his  last  invasion. 
That  sum  would  not  have  secured  our  object,  for 
Russia  should  have  been  chained  down  to  a  debt 
that  could  not  have  been  easily  paid.  The  people 
would  have  sufl^ered  nothing  by  the  burden.  It 
might  have  relieved  them  from  a  military  service 
that  hitherto  has  only  brout^ht  death  and  ruin  to 
their  dcors,  and  permitted  them  to  prosecute  their 
manufactories  or  till  their  farms  in  a  longer  period 
of  peace  than  they  are  now  likely  to  enjoy ;  but  an 
alliance  wiih  foreign  nations  involves  disadvantages. 
The  entire  responsibility  rests  no  more  with  one 
(Government.  The  Russians  give  to  the  French 
Grovemmeut  the  credit  of  this  treaty ;  and  they 
are  probably  correct  in  their  opinion.  Hereafter 
we  may  obtain  more  knowledge  on  that  point ;  but 
in  the  meantime,  as  it  was  written  of  old,  even  so 
it  has  come  to  pass. 
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0,  fount  of  beauty,  without  whom 
No  form  of  loveliness  might  be— 
Who  givest  to  the  cheek  its  bloom, 
Aad  wooest  with  soft  words  the  buds  from  out 
the  tree,— 
0  thou  who  formest  for  our  view 
The  shell's  bright  dye,  the  rainbow's  hue. 
The  blush  of  mellow  peach,  the  ocean's  blue— 

Who  showest  equal  power 
la  the  dear  sky  or  richly  tinted  flower, — 

O,  sunshine,  hail! 
Wbst  though,  with  jealous  wrath, 
Dark  mists  and  gloomy  olouda  obscure  thy  path. 

Or  wind-brought  rain  assail  P 
Thou  kokest  on  them  with  a  glance  of  light ; 
Then,though  their  ragebefleroeandstrongtheir  might, 
Tbofa  ahalt  i^vail 


O,  nature's  best  enchanter,  whoee  fair  wand  is  joy; 
In  spring  thou  art  to  all  most  beautiful. 
Then  gladness  rarely  comes  with  sad  alloy— 
With  bliss  that  thou  art  come  the  heart  is  fnlL 

I  may  not  tell  the  happiness 
My  spirit  feels,  when  thou  dost  bless 

My  longing  eyes  once  more; 
For  they  had  pondered  o'er  and  o'er 
The  winter  sky,  and  sometimes  filled  With  teara^ 

Lest  true  should  be  my  fears. 

That  thou  wert  gone  for  aye. 
For  well  we  knew  the  feeble  beams  which  shed 

So  faint  a  light  from  day  to  day — 
Like  the  pale  smile  that  lingers  on  the  dead*-* 

Was  but  thine  Image,  who  went  far  away, 
A  cold  remembrance  of  thy  genial  ray. 
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Aad  thou  hast  lingered  all  the  wmter  time 
la  some  fair  island  of  the  tropio  seas — 
Some  blissful  region  of  the  soathem  clime, 
Where  thou  oooldst  float  in  soft  and  dreamful  ease- 
Where  no  rough  breezes  blow, 
But  soft  airs  to-and-fro 
Waft  odours  from  the  thickly  blossomed  boughs ; 
Where  ever,  ever,  hum  the  light-winged  bees. 

And  ever,  ever,  on  the  statelj  trees, 
Sit  rare-plumed  birds,  and  pledge  their  loving  vows ; 

Where  quiet  reigns  o'er  all. 
And  e'en  the  voice  of  the  down-plunging  waterfall 
For  ever  low  and  lulling  on  the  ear  doth  fall. 

II. 

Yet  hast  thou  not  forgot 
Thy  colder  empire  of  the  distant  north ; 
fiat,  in  kind  pity  for  our  dreary  lot, 
With  herald  warm  winds,  thou  hast  glided  forth 
From  thy  sweet  Eden — flashing  o'er  the  sea, 
Cresting  the  billows  with  a  crown  of  gold. 
As  they  loud  roared  a  welcome  in  their  glee. 

On  the  wild  coast  of  Labradore 
Dim  mists  in  terror  from  thy  darts  have  rolled ; 
Then  on  the  seaman,  beating  off  the  shore, 

A  glory  burst,  with  sudden  gleam. 
So  full  of  splendour,  that  it  seemed  a  dream 

Too  lovely  to  remain. 

And  now  thou  dawnest  on  the  land  again  ; 
Now  fountains  gaily  leap,  and  streams  flow  free ; 
Now  earth  enrobes  herself  with  joyous  green  ; 
Now  all  day  long  the  birds  sing  merrily 
Within  the  woods,  arrayed  in  leafy  sheen. 
In  his  fair  meadows  stands  the  husbandman, 
Who  looketh  up  to  heaven  with  thankful^eyes ; 
For  with  thee  many  hopes  arise 
Of  ripened  fruits.     E'en  now  he  seems  to  scan 
The  full-eared  plenty  which  kind  autumn  yields — 
In  golden  billows  tossing  o'er  his  fields — 
And  many  blessings  tremble  on  his  tongue. 
More  true  and  eloquent  than  poet  lips  e'er  sung. 

m. 
The  close-walled  city  is  an  alien  place 
For  thee^ — who  better  lovest  nature's  face. 
Yet  thou  dost  not  desert  the  gloomy  town. 
But  on  the  tide  of  life  that  floods  each  street, 
With  warm  and  genial  glance  thou  lookeSt  down ; 

And  all  the  passers  gladly  greet 
Thy  pleasant  face — which  tells  of  winter  past— 
To  each  one  saith,  "  Sweet  spring  is  come  at  last.'' 
Thou  visitest  those  haunts  so  dark  and  foul 
That  'twere  no  wonder  if  the  human  soul. 
Compelled  to  dwell  therein,  should  straightway  die. 

Thy  great,  all-loving  eye. 
Doth  ever  strive  to  send  a  cheering  beam 
Through  the  dull  canopy  of  murky  air 
Which  turns  thy  bright  light  to  a  yellow  glare. 

But,  even  then,  the  sickly  gleam 
Gives  happiness  to  many  a  feeble  child. 
Who  stops  in  wonder  from  his  elfin  play, 
And  with  unwonted  gladness,  almost  wild. 
Points  with  half  vacant  laughter  to  the  ray. 


And  strives  to  seise  it  as  it  flitting  falls 
So  gaily  on  the  damp-stained  walls. 
Thou  dost  the  children's  young  hearts  good. 
Poor  little  ones !    God  only  blows 
How  dire  the  sin,  and  want,  and  woes 
Which  wither  virtue  in  the  bud. 
And  blast  hope's  blossoms  in  their  young  life's 
spring. 
0 !  is  it  not  an  awful  thing 
To  know  that  some,  from  life  to  death, 
Have  never  breathed  earth's  purer  breath— 
To  thmk  that  some  have  never  seeu 
The  wooded  hills,  or  grass  so  green — 
To  whom  all  nature  is  a  sealed  book. 
On  which  their  bleared  eyes  may  never  look  ? 
0,  messenger  of  God's  own  light  and  love, 
From  thee  alone  they  learn  of  purer  things ; 
Thou  only  teachest  them  of  one  above, 
Or  tellest  that  the  world  hath  fresher  springs 
Of  loveliness,  where  drooping  souls  may  go 
And  drink  of  waters  which  unpoisoned  floir. 

VI. 

And  now  thou  glidest  to  an  office  dim 
With  dust — where  sits  a  withered  man,  whose  toil 
Hath  warped  his  being.     What  art  thou  to  binii 
So  buried  year  by  year  in  ceaseless  moil? 
He  loveth  rot  the  freshness  of  the  sky  ; 
He  sees  no  beauty  in  the  green  old  earth  ; 
He  counts  no  seasons  as  they  hurry  by ; 
Winter  and  spring  to  him  have  equal  worth,— 
For  worldly  care  hath  etfrly  made  him  old. 
And  trampled  down  the  yearnings  of  his  heart ; 
A  love  of  nature  hath  in  him  no  part, 
And  fancy  dieth  in  his  spirit  cold. 
Yet  now  thou  streamcst  throngh  the  dingy  ptn^ 
Flooding  with  glory  all  the  sombre  room ; 

While,  through  the  dreary  gloom, 
Eoll  waves  of  light,  that  ebb  and  flow  agab. 
They  surge  around  full  many  a  mnsty  heap 
Of  mouldy  deeds  or  antique  books,  that  keep 
Untroubled  state,  in  ancient  dust  entombed, 
And  dark  recesses  are  by  them  illumed. 
On  him  there  falls  a  golden  glow, 
Which  sheds  a  beauty  on  hb  fiuje — 
As  round  some  shapeless  rock  the  waters  flow, 
Till  its   rough    form  is   decked  with  sparkling 

grace. 
Yes !  even  he  can  feel  thy  loveliness — 
Can  feel  the  warmth  upon  his  withered  cheek : 
And,  since  thy  praise  he  knows  not  how  to  speak, 
He  sits,  and  rubs  his  shrivelled  hands,  and  hugbsi 
And,  like  some  rare  old  wine,  thy  beauty  quaffs, 
Till,  with  his  inmost  heart,  he  thee  would  bless, 
Did  ever  souls  like  his  such  happy  thoughts  possess. 

V. 

Here,  in  a  chamber  very  hashed  and  still. 
Upon  a  little  conch  a  maiden  lies ; 
The  air  is  heavy,  and  a  sense  doth  fill 
The  quiet  room,  as  thoug)it>f  ooming  ill. 

With  weary,  tearful  eyes. 
She  gazeth  sadly  on  the  sullen  sky ; 
Then  deeply  sighs,  as  though  she  knew  not  wiij' 
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Poor  girl !— a  spirit's  hand  is  on  Ler  now. 
His  cold  damp  breath  is  passing  o'er  her  brow ; 
And  she  has  beard  his  voice  say  mournfully — 

"Danghter !— I  wait  for  thee." 
Sadden,  thou  shioest  on  her,  calm  and  fair. 
And  through  the  casement  with  thee  floats  an  air 
All  warm  and  odorous  with  Tiolet, 
And  primrose  pale,  and  flowers  whose  sweet  perfume, 

Bring  tidings  glad  of  spring-time  come. 
Her  faded  checks  with  joyful  tears  are  wet ; 
Her  eyes  grow  lustrous — freely  comes  her  breath. 

And,  clasping  thankful  hands,  she  saith — 
"  0, 1  have  feared  and  shuddered  much,  lest  Death 
Should  summon  me,  ere  spring  returned ; 
For  my  whole  soul  with  strong  desire  hath  burned 
To  see  once  more  the  sunshine  beam  abroad. 
It  seemed  so  sad  to  lie  beneath  the  sod, 
And  think  that  over  all  was  cheerless  snow ; 
Bat  I  shall  now  lie  peacefully,  and  know 
That  on  my  grave  the  wild  flowers  gaily  grow." 

IX. 

Upon  a  poet*s  chamber  now  thou  beamest 
Where  sitteth  he  enwrapt  iu  mournful  though!; ; 
And  as  upon  his  pallid  cheek  thou  streamest, 
He  feels  the  inspiration  which  he  sought 
Throb  wildly  in  his  heart  and  brain. 
Thencrieth  he — **0,  blessed  one ! — in  vain" 


I  strive  to  utter  half  the  bliss 
My  spirit  hath,  when  thy  warm  kiss 
Talleth  so  gently  on  my  cheek, 
Long  roughened  by  the  breezes  cold  and  bleak. 
To  me  thou  dearest  art  of  all  created  things — 
For  none  so  well  of  God's  own  nature  speak. 
I  deem  the  time  but  little  since  thy  wings 
Received  their  lustre  from  His  glorious  throne. 
0  I  none  like  thee  are  frQC  from  earth's  sin-stain ! 
Through  all  our  music  runs  a  wail  of  pain, 
Ajid  fairest  blossoms  fade  as  soon  as  grown. 
Thou  hast  a  smile  alike  for  rich  and  poor. 
The  man  of  gladness  or  the  man  of  grief ; 
And  oftentimes  thou  knockest  at  the  door 
Of  weak  and  braised  hearts,  to  bring  relief. 
By  thee  displayed,  I  see  God*s  kindly  plan. 
That  little  shall  suffice  the  heart  of  man 
To  give  it  happiness — a  smile — a  word — 
A  pleasant  scene — the  voice  of  singing  bird 
Shall  overflow  his  soul  with  pure  delight ; 
Yet  I  have  wondered  why,  when  thou  dost  shine 
Our  spirits  straightway  glow  so  glad  and  light 
And  leap,  in  singing,  like  a  fountain  bright. 
As  though  the  air  we  breathe  were  glee- fraught 

wine. 
But  now  I  feel  thou  art  the  fountain  head 
From  whence  our  souls  with  springs  of  joy  are  fed- 


GRACE    DORRIEN. 

A    TALE. 


Oyoa, 
Karth't  tender  and  imposslonate  few  t 
Take  courage  to  entnut  joar  lore 
To  Hfan,  ao  named,  who  guards  above 

Its  ends,  and  shall  folfil. 
Breaking  the  narrow  prayers,  that  may 
Befit  your  narrow  hearts,  away 

In  His  broad-loving  will ! 

EUzaJbeth  Barrett  Brouming* 


CflAPTEE  V. 


C0KPLI0ATI0N8. 


Mb.  Bobbiek  being  asleep,  Grace  had  stepped  out 
for  some  momentary  errand,  and  had  looked  in  to 
ttk  Mr.  Lemaire  a  casual  question. .  It  would  be 
^  to  say  she  was  not  thinking  of  George,  but 
she  had  no  idea  of  meeting  him.  It  was  a  sight 
to  see,  that  meeting.  George  drew  near  to  her, 
vith  radiant  eyes ;  but  he  was  silent,  as  he  held 
out  his  hand.  Grace  extended  hers,  and  closed 
W  fingers  convulsively  around  his ;  but  she,  too, 
^  silent,  and  compressed  her  lips.  Mr.  Lemaire 
looked  on,  in  a  sort  of  terror,  when  he  found  the 
"fence  lasted  for  many  seconds,  for  a  minute,  for 
^0  or  three  minutes,  unbroken.  There  they  stood, 
tli€9e  young  people,  hand-in-hand,  all  their  souls 
yttmiDg  on  each  other  through  their  eyes,  but  still 
M  the  gave. 


"Miss  Dorrien!"  at  last  cried  George,  beside 
himself ;  "  Miss  Dorrien !  Speak  to  me,  dear  Miss 
Dorrien  1" 

But  Grace  did  not  speak;  she  only  made  a 
movement  to  poor,  bewildered  Mr.  Lemaire  to 
leave  the  room  for  a  moment,  which  he  did.  Then 
she  snatched  George's  hand  to  her  breast,  and  held 
it  there,  looking  into  his  eyes  through  her  tears ; 
but  still  keeping  silence.  And  now,  both  hearts 
found  a  better  utterance  than  that  of  words — for 

Geprge,  with  an  inarticulate  moan  of  love but 

I  cannot  write  down  all  that ;  and  if  I  could,  I 
would  not.  What  is  it  to  you  ?  How  many  of 
you  ever  received  a  first  embrace,  trembling  the 
while  with  the  awful  consciousness  that  it  would 
be  the  last  ?  .  .  .  .  Eor  the  first  time  and  the  last 
she  gave  this  young  man  her  sacred  lips — ^first 
yielded  them  to  his,  but  by-and-bye  ^ave  them,  witlt 
her  soul  in  her  eyes,  and  her  hand  in  his  neck* 
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Then  they  looked  at  each  other  with  a  faint  smile, 
and  she  sank  npon  his  shoulder ;  bat  still  did  not 
speak. 

I  conld  explain,  if  it  were  worth  the  while,  how 
George  speedily  guessed  that  Grace  had  promised 
her  father  in  one  of  his  paroxysms  never  even 
to  speak  to  him  again ;  but  I  could  not  explain, 
and  I  dare  say  you  will  understand  for  yourself, 
how  these  hearts  came  to  comprehend  each  other 
so  promptly.  I  believe  our  Heavenly  Father  has 
given  most  young  hearts  that  beautiful  facility. 
George  did  all  the  talking,  then,  at  this  meeting, 
and  tliere  was  very  little  of  it,  for,  if  you  have 
ever  rested  your  head  on  another  dear  head  lying 
on  your  shoulder,  you  will  know  that  the  situation 
is  more  happy  than  conversational.  But  the  mo- 
ments flew  fast,  and  the  little  clock  on  the  mantel- 
shelf soon  struck  ten.  Ghrace  slowly  and  gently 
withdrew  herself  from  George's  embrace,  and  for  a 
few  seconds  they  remained,  hand-ih-hand,  like  two 
children  preparing  to  "go  round  the  mulberry 
bush,"  and  reading  each  others'  eyes.  What  a 
world  of  trust  and  happiness  there  was  in  that 
moment  I  Not  all  Grace's  home-sorrows,  nor  the 
grief  of  the  impending  parting,  could  spoil  its  bliss. 
So  it  is,  has  been,  and  will  be,  world  without  end ! 
When  two  human  hearts  perfectly  love  and  per- 
fectly trust,  there  is  a  commingling  life-within-life 
for  both,  so  bright,  so  beautiful,  so  divine,  that 
the  blackest  cloud  in  their  sky  becomes  fringed 
with  a  golden  glory,  and  showers  of  tears  only 
refract  the  sunshine  into  rainbows.  0  stay,  happy 
moments  I  stay  till  these  young  souls  have  drunk 
in  enough  of  your  sweetness  and  lustre  to  last  out 
their  night — for  it  comes,  and  will  not  tarry !  But, 
woe  is  me  !  how  long  is  that,  or  by  what  arithmetic 
shall  it  be  reckoned  ?  Give  these  lips,  and  eyes, 
and  hands  their  way,  and  the  shadow  should  be 
graven  on  the  dial,  and  the  pole-star  cross  the  wire 
no  more  for  ever,  and  the  great  heart-beat  of  crea- 
tion stop  with  a  spasm,  that  they  may  still  meet, 
and  meet,  and  speak  their  stupid  little  love.  Foolish 
hearts !  for  a  moment  ye  send  up  together  a  cry  of 
supplication  that  makes  even  your  sad-eyed  guar- 
dian angels  smile.  What  would  you  ? — ^fond, 
foolish  hearts !  Cleave  the  sphere,  or  smite  down 
the  everiasting  hills  with  your  puny  voices  P  Let 
the  grasshopper  pipe  till  Memnon  hears  I  Stand 
back,  children  —  for  here  come  the  wheels  of 
the  Eternal  Order,  ready  to  grind  you  into 
atoms ! 

Grace  was  first  to  hear  them  rolling  on  in  the 
distance,  and  she  snatched  away  her  hands  and 
pointed  upwards,  with  a  glance  that  at  once  bowed 
to  the  Infinite  Will,  and  appealed  to  the  Infinite 
Goodness.  George  read  it  right  well,  for  he  had 
not  studied  those  dearly  loved  eyes  for  nothing, 
and  could  translate  every  shade  of  expression  that 
passed  over  them.  Grrace  said  to  him  by  that 
movement  and  that  glance,  "God  wills  that  we  part!" 
and,  yet  again,  **  God  bless  you,  beloved !"  and 
once  more  still,  "  God  rgoin  us  beyond  the  grave 
and  above  the  stars!**    And  all  this  the  young 


man  understood  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  put  into 
words.    But  he  said — 
"  Grace,  is  there  no  hope  F*' 

She  shook  her  head,  with  a  sad,  sweet  smile, 
and  again  pointed  upwards. 

*'  Then  we  must  bid  farewell  Good  bye,  bebyed, 
good  bye  !** — both  their  hands  were  again  ebsped 
each  in  each — "  I  shall  carry  the  thought  of  joar 
love  with  me  through  life  !  Gbod  bye,  for  this 
world,  but  there  is  another,  beloved  !**  Ajid  Mr. 
Lemaire  tapped  at  the  door.  **  Now,  beloved,  for 
the  last  time  put  your  soul  on  your  lips,  aod  kiss 
me !  It  is  over !  God  bless  you  1  .  .  .  Gome  io, 
Mr.  Lemaire.  Good  night,"  continued  George,  in 
a  gruff,  husky  voice,  good  night*' — hunying  of, 
with  his  hat  pulled  down  over  his  eyes. 

"Ah,  ah,  Geoi^,  Mbtare  Lambe,ah,  ah,  kola!** 
cried  Mr.  Lemaire,  "I  ?eel  speak  tree  words  with 
you,  sare!" 

"  To-morrow,  to-morrow,  next  day,  next  week, 
all  right,  good  bye,  I  can  see  my  way,  thank  yoo, 
all  right,  quite  right,  I  can  see  my  way,  thank  yoo," 
said  Mr.  Lambe;  and  as  he  reached  the  lower 
stairs,  fell  upon  his  temple,  and  lay  stmincd  and 
insensible. 

"  He  breathes,  and  his  heart  beats,"  said  Mr. 
Lemaire,  speaking,  as  he  often  did,  when  ntj 
greatly  stimulated,  with  a  pure  English  accent 

"Holy  Father!"  murmured  Grace,  hunying 
down,  and  encountering  the  servant  from  Jireb 
Cottage,  who  came  to  summon  her  to  her  papa's 
bedside.  "  Are  you  sure  he  breathes  ?*'  said  she, 
as  she  bent  over  his  face,  and,  unnoticed,  pressed 
her  lips  to  his  forehead.     "  Yes,  he  breathes!" 

"  Your  pa  is  calling  for  you  so,  Miss  !** 

"Yes,  I'm  coming,  Mary.*' 

Grace  disappeared ;  the  doctor  was  sent  for  to 
Gkorge,  and  July,  who  had  been  alarmed  at  the 
noise  and  bustle,  came  from  her  room  in  time  to 
help  to  lift  him  on  the  sofa.  After  a  while,  he 
unclosed  his  eyes,  and  all  the  remonstrances  of  the 
doctor  could  not  prevent  his  going  to  his  chambers 
in  a  fiy  at  once.  Mr.  Lemaire  and  July  both  went 
with  him,  the  former  having  left  word  at  Jireh 
Cottage,  in  a  hurried  whbper  to  Grace,  that  Mr. 
Lambe  was  better  and  going  to  the  Temple  that 
night.  There,  his  own  medical  man  was  called  in, 
and  his  two  friends,  the  old  and  the  new,  returned 
home.  It  seemed  that  Mr.  Dorrien  was  only  in 
one  of  his  half-insane  paroxysms  when  he  began 
raving  for  his  daughter ;  but  it  was  dangerous  to 
irritate  him  by  a  moment's  delay  in  eompiying  with 
his  wishes,  and  Grace,  dear  girl,  loved  him  as  she 
loved  her  ovm  soul.  None  can  ever  know  how  the 
had  passed  through  the  last  few  days,  how  she 
passed  through  this  night.  Poor  little  Jossy  was 
soon  laid  under  the  ground,  and  the  sharpness  of 
her  sorrow  was  succeeded  by  a  heavy,  aching  stupor, 
which  lasted  long,  and  made  her  look  many  jwn 
older  than  she  was.  From  time  to  time  she  beard 
from  Mr.  Lemaire  and  from  myself  how  George  was 
getting  on,  and  few  were  the  momcats  when  ef en 
a  dull  and  unwatchfnl  eye  oould  not  tee  thiwigb 
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(ha  dirkness  of  her  sorrow,  the  *<  strongs  bright 
»ob1"  which  George  had  learned  to  lo? e  and  wor- 
ship, and  which  Mr.  Elton  Sidney  pooh-poohed. 
Never  oooe  did  I  see  that  qneenly  nature  discrowned, 
disherelled,  abandoned  to  the  hoar.  Sad  she  was, 
iDoet  sad,  bat  always  her  own  mistress  and  yoors ; 
and  tboogh  I  doabt  not  her  heart  did  sometimes 
sink  within  her  and  give  the  reins  to  its  agony,  it 
was  when  she  was  alone  with  Qod ;  and  from  His 
presence  chamber,  she  walked  forth  among  her 
friends  with  a  steadier  radiance  of  manner  indeed, 
hot  not  shorn  of  the  glory  which  had  won  the  heart 
whose  homage  she  was  not  permitted  to  accept  .on 
this  side  the  grave. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

BOTH  XXEOBTICAL  Ain>  KAE&A.TIVZ. 

I  AX  not  able  to  explain  by  what  sophistry  Grace 
could  reooneile  it  with  her  dnty  to  her  father  to 
refase  to  speak  to  George,  and  yet  ponr  out  her  soal 
in  his  arms  as  she  did.     Perhaps  she  had  at  the 
hottom  of  her  mind  a  suspicion  that  the  promise 
given  to  him  vas  something  like  an  obligation 
entered  into  under  what  the  law  calls  dureue,  and 
not  strictly  binding  upou  her  conscience — at  the 
most,  that  a  literal  compliance  was  all  she  could  be 
justly  expected  to  render,  under  the  circumstances 
of  a  last  meeting  not  sought  by  herself*     Perhaps 
also  she  made  the  reflection  that  it  was  impossible 
to  say  how  her  father's  decision  might  have  been 
modified  if   the  case  could  have  been  conveyed 
into  his  mind,    which  it  could  never  have  been. 
He  could  not  have  understood — the  state  of  facts 
would  have  been  to  him  only  a  state  of  words, 
even  sapposmg   his  faculties  had  been  in  their 
nonnal  condition.     It  was  enough  that  she  had 
resolved  to  obej  him  in  the  essential  feature  of  his 
injunction,   which  was  that  she  should  not  give 
this  man  her  hand.     Indeed,  so  severe  was  the 
snrveillanoe  exercised  over  its  members  by  the 
oommaBion   of    "  Strict  Baptbts,"  to  which  she 
sad  her  father  belonged,  that  even  if  she  had  not 
interpreted  St.  Paul  as  rigidly  as  they  did,  against 
the  voices  of  her  heart,  it  would  have  been  a 
serious  matter   to  marry  an  outsider  like   Mr. 
Limbe,  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  his  religious 
feelings  were  far  deeper  and  tenderer  than  those 
of  the  majority  of  her  fellow  "  members."     Many 
of  my  readers  will  scarcely  understand  all  this. 
But  the  fact  ia  that  any  <*  church"  like  the  one  to 
;    vhieh  Graeoy    and  her  father,  and  mother,  and 
i    naay  other  relatives  belonged,  would  refuse  to 
j    teeegnise  in   a  man  like   George  the   ''saving 
I    cb^e**  without  which  the  most -spotless  and  care^ 
I    ^  liver  is  with  them  only  a  candidate  for  civility, 
I    tOBBon    kindness,    and     business    intercourse. 
I    Aheady  George's  visits  at  Jireh  Cottage,  and  his 
I    FBtence  once  or  twiee  at  chapel  with  Ghrace,  had 
I    Uea  Bobjeots  of  notice,  almost  of  rebuke.    Her 
I    ptiAot  had  a  keen  and  fearful  eye  upon  her ;   an 


open  intimacy  with  so  "  unsavoury**  a  pereon  would 
have  brought  down  him  and  his  deacons  in  a  body 
upon  poor  Grace ;  while  marrying  him  would  have 
been  nothing  less  than  downright  '*  backsliding.** 
Her  name  would  have  been  '<  struck  off  the  church 
books ;"  she  would  have  been  told  that  (the  final 
perseverance  of  the  saints  barring  her  utter 
destruction)  she  would  be  "  saved  only  so  as  by 
fire ;"  her  friends  would  all  have  dropped  off;  she 
would  have  been  "  a  stumbling-block"  (or  would 
have  been  called  one)  to  the  congregation;  her 
mother  would  have  been  bewildered ;  her  father's 
gray  hairs  would  have  gone  down  to  the  grave 
with  sorrow  I 

With  the  philosophy  of  Christian  life  and 
Christian  association  involved  in  aU  this,  Grace's 
noble  nature  and  clear  intellect  must  have  been 
partly  dissatisfied ;  but,  also,  she  partly  acquiesced 
in  it ;  and,  to  say  nothing  of  her  love  for  her 
father  and  her  chureh  friends,  she  loved  George 
too  well  to  offer  him  the  broken-up  life  and  distracted 
sympathies  of  a  disobedient  daughter  and  disloyal 
communionist.  But  his  position  at  the  time  was  a 
more  natural  one  than  he  thought,  and  was  as 
much  a  melancholy  protest  against  existing  church 
order  as  against  himself;  whereas  Gh^ce,  if 
detached  from  her  religious  surroundings  by  an  act 
of  her  own,  such  as  a  marriage  with  George,  must 
have  been  an  unhappy,  inefficient,  embarassed 
woman,  feeling,  if  not  exactly  guilty,  something 
very  like  it.  Let  no  one  say  that  if  she  had  loved 
George,  she  would  have  thought  lightly  of  these 
things.  She  did  love  him ;  but  when  her  feelings 
clashed  with  the  nobler  will,  she  knew  well  to 
whom  the  victory  belonged  of  right,  and  whence 
to  call  down  strength  if  needed.  Say  she  was 
cold  and  hard-hearted,  then,  if  you  please— I,  who 
think  an  intermediate  course  was  open  to  her,  shall 
say  she  was  a  noble,  pure-hearted  girl,  of  a  nature 
as  direct  and  as  warm  as  a  sunbeam ;  and  if  I 
sometimes  ask  myself,  with  George,  "  How  came 
she  to  be  dropped  down  there  ?**  it  is  not  that  I 
do  not  heartily  honour  her  conduot.  Nor  must  I 
omit  to  say  that  some  of  the  finest  characters  that 
have  ever  come  under  my  notice  have  been  nursed 
and  trained  in  the  school  of  old.  fashioned  Gal- 
vanism, with  its  dogmas  and  quaint  theologicaj 
terminology. 

I  shall  enter  upon  no  defence  of  Grace's  be* 
haviour  to  (George  at  thb  passionate  meeting.  I 
leave  your  hearts  to  speak  for  her — and  for  him. 
I  thinJc  he  was  almost  entitled  to  that  confession  of 
her  love.  I  believe  he  was  ever  faithful  to  its 
memory,  and  strove  to  be  faithful  to  its  inspirations. 
From  the  very  first  consciousness  of  his  attach- 
ment to  Grace,  he  had  foreseen  the  whole  of  this 
dilemma.  Not  so  Grace,  who  merely  felt  in  the 
earnest,  affectionate  simplicity  of  her  young  heart 
that  she  liked  him  very  much — till  the  sign  was 
given  for  the  parting.  Then  she  discovered  that 
*'  liked"  was  not  the  word,  and  that  her  affections 
were  pledged  beyond  recall.  It  is  very  easy  to 
blame  him,  but  as  I  haye  a  sufficiently  good  opinion 
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of  him  to  belieye  that  he  acted,  oa  the  whole,  up 
to  his  highest  impulse,  I  shall  object  to  your  doing 
so.  When  you  have  read  his  sad  story,  you  will 
say,  **  How  happy  and  useful  he  might  have  been, 
if  he  had  been  wiser !"  But  I  shall  not  admire 
your  criticism,  and  do  not  feel  sure  that  any  career 
you  please  to  name  would  have  been  better  for  him 
or  for  others ;  for  this  simple  reason — that  I  can 
only  take  into  my  survey  that  portion  of  his  im- 
mortal life  which  we  call  mortal.  I  cannot  tell 
what  relation  his  late  experiences  here  might  bear 
to  hb  first  experience  there.  Nor  is  that,  you 
aay,  any  business  of  mine.  I  reply,  it  is  not; 
nor  is  it  of  yours,  and  therefore  I  pronounce  your 
criticism  null  and  void.  A  faithful  life  over  which 
the  wbe  men  in  their  wisdom — Aow  wise  they  are  ! 
— write  "  Wasted  !'*  may  vindicate  its  utility  in 
another  sphere.  "Thou  fool,  that  which  thou 
sowest  is  not  quickened,  except  it  die.'* 

Juliana  formed  friendships  very  quickly,  and 
was  speedily  quite  at  home  at  Mr.  Lemaire*s  lodg- 
ings. She  gained  an  insight  into  the  perpetual 
motion,  and  dressed  up  marionnettes  a  merveille. 
To  the  good  old  man's  child-friends,  she  was  very 
kind  and  attentive  i  but  nothing  could  induce  her 
to  see  any  woman  of  spotless  fame,  except  the 
landlady  and  servant.  Grace,  for  one,  she  purposely 
avoided.  She  had  heard  of  her  from  her  friend  as 
a  good,  ^ood  girl,  only  a  very  HjWfo  lower  than  the 
angels,  and  she  shunned  all  chances  of  contact  with 
her.  At  last  he  gave  up  mentioning  her  name  to 
her — for  he  found  she  sank  down  into  herself, 
humbled  and  abashed,  every  time  he  did  so,  and 
remained  timid  and  melancholy  for  hours  afterwards. 
Juliana  herself  never  oi§e  referred  to  Mr.  Sidney ; 
nor  did  Mr.  Lemaire ;  but  he  contrived  to  see  him, 
and  with  great  adroiChess — such  adroitness  as,  I 
verily  believe,  was  only  within  the  power  of  a  sim- 
ple heart  and  a  cracked  brain,  though  I  cannot 
explain  the  process  of  production — broke  to  him 
his  own  knowledge  of  Juliana's  story,  giving  him 
to  understand  that  he  was  at  present  its  exclusive 
possessor,  and  that  he  should  hold  it  sacredly,  if 
Mr.  Sidney  would  take  July  to  the  altar,  supposing 
he  found  her  wiUing.  Mr.  Sidney  was  less  startled 
than  you  would  suppose — an  itinerant  lecturer  sees 
strange  coincidences,  and  events  "  turn  up"  oddly 
in  his  multifarious  experience — and  actually  pro- 
mised to  marry  Juliana ;  quite  won  and  melted 
Mr.  Lemaire  by  his  pathetic  behaviour,  and  told 
Jiim  he  would  appoint  a  day  within  the  week  for 
seeing  her,  if^he  were  wiUing  to  meet  him.  It  is, 
however,  a  fact  less  curious  than  noticeable,  that 
the  very  next  day  Mr.  Sidney  gave  up  the  remain- 
der of  his  London  lecturing  engagements,  in  favour 
of  a  country  town,  and  left  a  note  for  Mr.  Lemaire 
deferring  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise — only  de- 
ferring it.  He  left- no  clue  to  bis  whereabout.  No 
immediate  good  could  codte  from  any  disclosure  of 
his  conduct — and  the  old  man  held  his  peace  for 
the  present.  July  still  asked  no  questions  about 
him.  She  wrote  home  very  frequently,  but  would 
not  tell  her  benefactor  where  her  friends  lived. 


A  common  observer  would  have  said  tint  this 
couple  were  father  and  daughter,  and  that  they 
lived  a  very  happy  life  together.  Certainly  the 
girl  was  a  great  addition  to  Mr.  Lemaire's  felicity. 
She  was  a  dainty,  affectionate,  tender-going  lit^ 
housekeeper — made  his  coffee  quite  to  his  taste, 
studied  all  his  little  ways,  and  really  quite  renewed 
his  youth  for  him.  There  was  eridently  a  great 
deal  of  volatility  about  July,  and  neither  her  lores 
nor  her  sorrows  seemed  at  present  to  be  of  the 
intensest  that  woman  may  endure,  though  they 
were  real  and  acute.  She  was  rapidly  softenmg 
down,  and  seemed  disposed  almost  to  forget  Mr. 
Sidney;  only  she  retained  a  keen  recoUectioa  of  her 
disgrace,  which  made  her  very  shy  of  meeting  Mr. 
Lemaire's  lady-visitors,  of  whom  he  had  many. 
That  excellent  person  gave  up  all  idea  of  making 
her  either  a  face-model  or  a  lady's  companion,  and 
she  became  the  light  of  his  dwdlling,  and,  without 
knowing  it,  his  benefactor  in  her  turn.  One  day, 
he  actually  turned  from  a  pet  model  to  which  be 
was  giving  the  finishing  touch,  and  kissed  July's 
forehead !  From  that  time  he  began  to  think  leas 
of  the  grand  secret,  and  to  lose  by  slow  degrees 
his  half-crazed  air.  Sometimes,  when  July  was 
prattling  away  to  him  about  any  little  domestic 
incident  which  amused  him,  he  would  rob  his  eyes, 
as  if  awaking  from  a  dream.  Sometimes  he  wodd 
stare  at  her  very  studiously  over  their  qaiet  snpper, 
till  he  made  her  colour  up  and  look  puzzled,  and 
then  suddenly  take  his  candle  and  be  off  to  Ixd. 
Sometimes  he  would  fall  into  unaooustomed  rereries, 
and  almost  mispbice  a  limb  of  one  of  his  doOs.  Bat 
he  seemed  to  grow  fonder  and  fonder  of  the  little 
children,  and  always  watched  July  with  tender 
interest  when  she  busied  herself  among  them-^ 
she  never  failed  to  do,  whenever  a  troop  of  them 
came  to  his  lodgings — which  was  pretty  often. 

But  this  soon  came  to  an  end.  Though  Mr. 
Lambe  recovered  before  long  from  the  immediate 
ill-effects  of  his  fall,  he  seemed  somewhat  shattered, 
and  grew  paler  and  thinner.  One  or  two  letters 
in  my  possession,  written  about  this  time,  show  a 
decided  break-down  in  his  handwriting,  and  com- 
mon friends  of  hb  and  mine  did  not  see  or  hear 
quite  so  much  of  him  as  they  wished.  He  care- 
fully shunned  visiting  at  Mr.  Lemaire's ;  for  thoo^ 
he  had  not  been  told  to  do  so,  he  knew  that  it 
would  be  Grace's  wish  that  he  should  avoid  as  far 
as  possible  every  chance  of  meeting  her— ttd  to 
him  her  will  was  law.  But  love  does  such  strange, 
bootless  things,  that  I  am  quite  ready  to  bdiere 
what  Mr.  Lemaire  has  hinted  to  me,  that  he  used 
to  spend  the  time  he  had  been  accustomed  to  derote 
to  his  friends  in  hovering  around  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Cottage,  or  in  resting  himself  after 
midnight  visits,  when  he  could  pass  it  without  ^e 
chance  of  meeting  any  one  who  knew  him.  "* 
were  all  the  more  sorry  to  miss  him  from  our  res- 
pective circles,  because,  if  I  except  an  occasional 
flash  of  unaccustomed  bitterness,  he  was  now  moit 
genial  than  ever,  and  a  kinder  and  more  warm- 
hearted companion.      I  know  of  acts  of  sw* 
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sierifloing  kindness  on  liis  part  at  about  tills  time 
which  I  /ear  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to 
parallel  in  the  lives  of  some  of  Mr.  Dorrien*s 
diacooal  friends.  Mr.  Lemaire  was  the  only  per- 
son to  whom  he  poured  out  his  heart ;  A^  was  as 
simple  and  as  affectionate  as  a  child,  and  could 
tell  him  how  Grace  was  from  time  to  time.  Some 
letten  passed  between  them,  of  which  I  have  a 
few.  I  shall  not  expose  Mr.  Lemaire's  quaint 
English;  but  I  think  there  may  be  a  little  sug« 
gestion  in  some  passages  of  (}eorge*s  letters. — 
There  is'  nothing  namby-pamby  about  them,  and 
his  natural  pUyfidness  often  peeps  out  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  that  he  was  not  nursing  his  regrets, 
hat  was  only  treating  with  respect  a  grief  which 
he  considered,  and  I  think  rightly  considered, 
sacred. 

Thank  yoa,  dear  old  friend hut,  hy-the-hye,  are  you 

oU?  Jn^  leems  to  hare  ground  you  young  again thank 

yoQ,  I  was  going  to  say,  for  your  kind  advice.  Bnt  I  don't 
lib  it,  and  shan't  take  it  I  leave  capacity  out  of  the 
qtiestion.  If  I  coatd  by  an  effort  of  the  will  cease  to  think 
tesderly  and  mournfully  of  the  past  why  should  I P  What 
right  haTc  I  to  hallucinate  myscdf  into  the  notion  that  I  am 
a  bappy  man,  any  more  than  into  the  notion  that  I  am 
Pretter  John?  Our  feelings  have  a  natural  career — let  them 
hsve  it.  Tbey  aro  a  part  of  our  cnlture,  and  need  not  be 
tampered  with.  If  they  bring  suffering — good !  I  will  give 
eren  sufiering  fair  play.  Of  course  strong  feelings  of  all 
Idadi  often  embarrass  oar  daily  path ;  but  that  is  only  saying 
that  tbey  give  conscience  more  work  to  perform — which  is 
pnctiely  what  they  wero  intended  to  do.  And  if  treated 
vUboat  mdeneas  they  often  bring  unexpected  accessions  of 
moral  strength,  that  more  than  square  the  sonFs  account 
of  its  ovn  energies.  People  who  put  down  their  feelings 
10%  much  oftener  impatient  cowards  than  the  giants  in  virtue 
they  fniey  themselwea. 

I  cannot  answer  for  Mr.  Lemaire*s  having 
clearly  understood  all  this,  and  fancy  George  wrote 
rather  to  relieve  his  mind  than  to  convert  that 
excellent  soul  to  transcendental  views  of  the 
foDctions  of  sorrow.  Sometimes  he  was  more 
intelligible;  but  I  daresay  he  found  a  perverse 
pleasure  in  writing  indirectly  of  Grace  to  a  friend 
who  only  caught  hts  meaning  imperfectly — it  was 
making  confidences  and  no  confidences  all  at  once ; 
^,  also,  to  despatch  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lemaire  was 
to  send  his  written  thoughts  somewhere  within 
Grace's  immediate  sphere.  She  would  not  know 
what  he  had  written ;  or  that  he  had  written  at 
^  perhaps ;  but  the  old  man  would  not  be  quite 
the  same  old  man,  after  reading  these  letters — 
something  of  them  would  necessarily  cling  to  him 
^and  something  of  that  etiokted  copy  of  George's 
feelings  would  radiate  from  Mr.  Lemaire  to  Grace 
without  her  knowing  it — the  last  faint  zephyr- 
t<Hich  of  an  electrio  influence  sent  through  a  bad 
conductor.  Aud  when  Mr.  Lemaire  called  on 
George,  which  he  often  did,  you  can  imagine  what 
a  reception  George  would  give  him,  and  why  he 
vas  80  welcome — 

I'm  not  the  rose,  the  bramble  said, 
But  I  have  lain  beside  it! 

Once,  George  wrote  to  him  a  letter  from  which 
I  take  a  passage  or  two : — 


I  have  had  some  returns  lately  of  the  old  diuy  sensation 
in  my  head,  and  the  pain  in  the  temple,  where  I  fell  down, 
was  very  bad  last  night.  I  fell  asleep  late  and  had  a  night 
mare — 1  suppose  I  must  call  it  a  lover's  night-mare,  but  I 
suspect  it  is  unique  in  the  history  of  lovers'  night-mares. 
I  dreamt  she  lay  with  her  head  in  my  breast  fast  asleep,  and 
that  I  bent  my  own  head,  and  held  my  breath,  that  I  might 
feel  hers  upon  my  lips,  because  I  could  not  embrace  her 
without  vraking  her  from  her  sleep.  I  dreamt  that  I  held 
my  breath  till  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  I  was  nearly 
asphyxiated.  Then  I  woke,  and  found  that  I  had  had  a 
night-mare.  How  absurd  1  Yet  I  have  been  more  cheeiful 
to-day,  because  I  saw  her  in  my  sleep.  The  curious  feature 
in  this  case,  as  in  all  such  cases,  is  that  probably  the  whole, 
dream  did  not  occupy  a  measurable  fraction  of  a  second. 
Just  as  an  oppression  at  the  chest  from  indigestion  or  palpi- 
tation  became  unbearable,  the  imagination,  stimulated  in  a 
particular  direction,  framed  an  hypothesis  to  account  for  it ! 
I  daresay  you  may  have  had  a  dream  of  an  embarkation,  and 
a  sea-journey,  a  shipwreck,  and  a  thunderstorm,  and  have 
found  it  all  traceable  to  the  tap  of  the  girl  at  your  door  with 
your  boots  and  hot-water — the  whole  dream  taking  place 
between  tap  one  and  tap  two.  We  are  strange  creatures. 
My  head  is  really  very  bad,  and  I  have  had  a  fainting  fit 
this  week. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  young  gentleman 
was  still  strongly  disposed  to  philosophise  in 
unlikely  places,  and  I  suspect  that  he  was  in  fact 
eating  his  heart  away  in  secret,  though  superficially 
he  had  only  lost  a  little  of  his  accustomed  hilarity, 
and  had  abated  none  of  his  accustomed  industry. 
Probably  the  pQi^  hung  suspended  over  the  paper 
sometimes  when  the  hand  of  the  clock  said  "  G^ 
on  1"  but  it  was  an  almost  unheard  of  thing  for 
George  to  break  an  engagement  of  any  kind,  and 
his  resolution  was  much  greater  than  is  commonly 
found  in  very  emotional  people.  But  he  was  only 
flesh  and  blood,  and  aftfir  a  brief  struggle  he 
became  seriously  ill  shortl/ after  writing  the  letter 
last  quoted.  Mr.  Lem^re  instantly  resigned 
Juliana,  and  installed  her  as  George's  nurse.  She 
tended  him  faithfully  and  gently — indeed,  he  would 
have  borne  with  no  other  attendance — during  his 
fever,  and  the  long,  long  weakness  that  followed. 
Mr.  Lemaire  was  a  constant  visitor,  and  at  last 
observed,  with  pain  and  even  a  little  innocent 
jealousy,  that  poor  July  was  becoming  fondly 
attached  to  George.  It  was  even  so.  Her 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Sidney  (of  whom  nothing 
had  been  heard  for  some  time)  had  merely  woke 
up  her  capacity  of  loving.  Had  he  been  faithful 
to  her  and  made  her  his  wife,  she  would  have  gone 
through  life  with  him  contented  and  moderately 
happy;  but  if  she  had  met  George,  her  heart 
would  have  quickly  acknowleged  its  master.  It 
did  now ;  and  the  most  delicious  moments  of  her 
existence  were  those  she  spent  in  his  chambers 
during  the  progress  of  his  convalesence,  attending 
to  his  little  comforts,  watching  the  expression  of 
his  face,  and  thinking  how  good  and  kind  he  was, 
and  how  much  tenderer  and  more  respectful  than 
Mr.  Sidney,  who  had  professed  to  love  her, — as 
in  truth  he  was.  It  was  a  great  thing  to  touch 
his  hand  when  she  brought  him  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
delicious  to  have  him  call  her  "July,**  in  that 
exquisitely  soft  tone  which  his  voice  sometimes 
assumed,  when  he  was  thinking — not  of  her,  poor 
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girl,  but  of  Grace.  Once,  when  lying  on  the 
sofa,  he  laid  his  hand  npon  her  head  rather  suddenly, 
as  she  was  reading  to  him  from  The  Book,  on  a 
quiet  Sunday  evening,  she  looked  up,  blushed 
crimson  at  the  compassionate  expression  in  his 
face,  and  was  obliged  to  bring  her  reading  to  a 
premature  close,  that  she  might  slip  out  and  hide 
her  confusion.  While  she  was  away,  (}eorge  went 
to  his  desk  with  a  very  thoughtful  air,  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Lemaire,  which  fully  accounted  for 
the  moTement  and  look  of  compassion. 

I  have  been  much  intereslcd  in  this  little  girl  whom  you 
picked  up  so  strangely ;  bat  I  am  beginuiag  to  be  anxious 
aboat  her  history.  Are  yon  sure  yoa  know  nothing  more 
than  you  have  told  me  P  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  and 
considering  the  forlorn  situation  in  which  you  found  her,  it 
will  not  surprise  you,  though  it  will  iucrer.se  your — our — 
responsibilities — the  poor  girl  will  become  a  mother  within 
a  few  months.     What  is  to  be  done  P 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  letter  reached  Mr.  Lemaire  at  a  moment 
when  his  own  cup  of  trouble  was  hastily  filling  to 
the  brim.  The  "unhappy  mining  company'' had 
wound  up,  bringing  great  impo?erishment  to  the 
Borrieus,  and  utter  ruin  to  him,  whom  Mr.  Dorrien 
had  induced  to  invest  his  little  all  in  its  shares. 
The  latter  was  very  slowly  regaining  strength,  but 
he  scarcely  retained  a  gleam  of  reason,  and  the 
courage  and  resolution  of  dear  Grace  weps  put  to 
one  more  terrible  test  in  closing  her  papa's  London 
affairs,  and  preparing  for  removal  into  the  country, 
where  the  family  had  relatives.  She  was  not 
superstitious,  but  no  fine  nature  yet  was  ever  able 
to  "  defy  augury,"  and  during  the  journey  by  rail- 
way a  sickening  presentiment  crossed  her  mind. 
In  the  morning  a  flower  that  George  had  admired 
fell  and  was  broken,  which  merely  vexed  her ;  but 
when,  being  near  her  destination,  and  feeling  in  her 
pocket  for  "  Marmion,**  which  she  fancied  she  had 
put  there  before  starting,  she  drew  out  a  similar 
volume,  and  as  she  listlessly  opened  it,  her  glance 
fell  upon  Bryant's  "  Thanatopsis" — her  heart  sunk 
within  her.  A  familiar,  but  long  unheard  voice 
said  in  her  ear,  *'  The  bitterness  of  death  is  love," 
and  a  familiar  but  long  unseen  face  appeared  to 
her  as  it  had  done  once  before.    This  time  it  would 


not  go.  She  shut  her  eyes — ^in  vain.  Ste  tiied 
to  fix  her  attention  upon  the  landscape — ^opon  ber 
father's  thinned  and  listless  face — upon  their  pros* 
pects  in  the  country  among  their  friends— in  yak. 
The  face  would  not  go.  It  broke  her  sleep  that 
night  more  than  the  excitement  of  meeting  old 
friends,  and  in  the  morning,  finding  her  father  qoist 
and  well,  she  said,  with  thai  kind  of  queenUoess 
which  so  well  became  her,  and  which  admitted  of 
no  contradiction, 

"  I  must  go  to  London,  mamma." 

Mamma  was  a  little  surprised,  but  merely  said, 
"  Very  well,  my  dear ;  when  shall  you  be  bad?" 

And  Ghrace  went. 

She  reached  town  in  the  dusk  of  a  cold,  damp 
February  evening,  and  made  her  way  to  the  Temple, 
thickly  veiled — as  if  George  would  not  have  known 
her  walk  in  the  most  crowded  street.  But  she  did 
not  know  how  ill  he  had  been,  and  feared  she  nigbt 
meet  him.  She  addressed  one  of  those  offioe  ladi 
who  abound  in  the  Temple,  and  asked  him  to  sbow 
her  the  way  to  Mr.  Lambe's  chambers.  Her  heart 
beat  thickly  as  she  judged  by  the  boy's  maimer  that 
they  were  approaching  the  spot. 

"  That's  Mr.  Lambe's,  m'm— No.  4." 

Stay !  —which  is  his  office  P"  said  she,  in  a  half- 
guilty  accent,  as  if  this  boy  could  know  the  secret 
of  her  heart. 

"  That's  it,  m'm,  first  floor,  where  there's  a 
light." 

"  Then,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  take  him 
this  letter  P     And  do  not  wait  for  an  answer." 

The  shilling  which  Grace  put  into  his  hand  was 
quite  superfluous,  though  he  accepted  it  with 
thanks.  Her  voice  trembled,  indeed,  but  it  retained 
enough  of  its  old  imperial  tone  to  have  made  a 
regiment  of  soldiers  lay  down  their  arms.  With 
one  long  look  at  the  room,  giving  the  boy  just 
what  she  thought  time  enougli  to  reach  the  Unding, 
she  fled,  and  as  soon  as  she  could  conceal  her  tears, 
wept  bitterly. 

George  was  certainly  startled  to  receiye  from 
a  lad,  who  hurried  away  like  a  thief,  a  letter  written 
in  a  disguised  hand,  containing  only  the  words— 
"Take  care — there  is  danger  in  what  yon  are 
doing." 


OUR   LADIES'  PETS,   AND  WHAT   THEY    COST. 


Thb  subject  is  difficult,  and  refers  to  a  class  of 
whom  those  who  write  at  all  must  write  gingerly. 
The  **  pets"  belonging  to  very  young  ladies  do  not 
fall  within  the  scope  of  our  censures  or  estimates. 
Babies  form  the  pets  of  the  majority  of  married 
ladies,  and  to  them  no  moral,  social,  or  valid 
objection  can  be  advanced ;  while  anything  of  the 
kind  would  be  perfectly  useless  if  it  could  be 
produced — as  Mr.  Malthus  would  have  learned 
long  ere  now,  if  he  had  been  able  to  mark  the 


progression  and  the  retrogression  of  his  opiniona. 
The  classes  to  whom  we  refer  are  therefore  spin- 
sters of  a  certain  age — a  conventional  phrase  for 
thirty  years  old  and  upwards — and  nwuried  ladies 
without  encumbrances,  except,  of  course,  snch  at 
are  very  costly  and  very  useless. 

Anybody's  canary  bird,  the  children's  sqnirrd, 
or  any  other  cheerful  little  animal  of  that  class,  B 
tolerable.  Cochin-china  fowls,  especially  of  lh« 
masculine  gender,  are  infamous  oat  of  a  wfldone* 
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or  a  wood ;  but  baring  once  maintained  a  fiock,  to 
th»  detrimtdt  of  tbo  neigbbourhood,  and,  as  it  for- 
tmately  happened,  to  the  destruction  of  our  own 
peace  and  sleep  after  two  o'clock  in  tbe  morning, 
we  are  silent  respecting  tbem  hj  way  of  penance. 
They  are,  moreoyfer,  very  improbable  pets,  being 
niher  kept  as  a  speculation,  which  rarely  realises 
a  profit.  Subject  to  the  discount  of  bantams — a 
nllier  donbtKil  case — poultry  of  all  descriptions 
are  less  ornamental  than  useful.  Donkies  make 
capital  pets  on  a  large  scale ;  but  in  this  country 
their  good  qualities  are  seldom  elicited,  and  they 
ire  not  fayourites.  Ponies  come  within  this  class 
of  animals  on  the  long  range,  and  veiy  deservedly 
so.  All  agricultural  people  know  the  existence  of 
pet  cows  and  the  reason  for  it — a  most  admirable 
reaaott ;  and  as  they  cannot  be  kept  in  drawing- 
rooBM,  we  have  nothing  more  to  say  on  that  sub- 
ject. For  the  same  cause,  the  tendency,  a' little 
redooed  of  late,  to  make  pets  of  specimens  of  the 
swinish  race  in  Ireland,  may  be  excepted,  although 
they  monopolised  the  **  butt"  of  numerous  *•  bens" 
in  mod  cottages  ;  but  they  also  helped  to  pay  the 
rent  The  partridge,  pheasant,  and  stag  mania  is 
ebiefly  confined  to  gentlemen,  who  ''pet'*  their 
fsToorites  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  pleasure  of  shooting  them  with  their  own 
Mantons. 

The  oanme,  tbe  feline,  and  the  pretty  cockatoo 
genus  furnish  the  individual  animals  whose  existence 
in  their  present  condition  is  entirely  uncalled  for. 
Shepherds'  dogs  are  unexceptionable,  and  watch 
dqgi  are  respectable.  The  character  of  the  dog 
nee  generally  entitles  them  to  consideration.  A 
Birtiff  or  a  Newfoundland  dog  may  be  tolerated, 
because  he  has  frequently  more  prudence  than  his 
eiD|doyer  or  master.  Bull-dogs  are  invariably 
nniiancee,  because  they  are  more  insidious  and  less 
trustworthy  than  Russian  diplomatists.  In  many 
positions  a  good  dog  is  necessary  to  the  situation. 
In  others,  he  is  a  useful  companion  in  lonely  oir- 
cuostances.  He  commands  the  respect  of  a 
numerous  class  whom  it  is  desirable  and  difficult 
to  render  respectfuL  Altogether,  therefore,  we 
defend  the  right  dog  in  the  right  place ;  but  his 
class  is  disgraced  by  an  army  of  sinecurists.  The 
^qgs  of  kennels  have  their  work  to  do,  and  they  do 
it,  although  they  might  be  better  employed ;  but 
that  is  not  their  fault.  The  terrier  breed  are  the 
tenor  of  vermin,  and  they  show  good  cause  for  their 
daim  to  exbtence.  But  could  any  human  being 
proride  ladiee  with  a  good  argument  for  lap-dogs 
sad  poodles — fantastic  brutes  of  alL  possible  colour 
I  nd  eat  ?  For  young  {persons  about  to  marry,  or 
^  vho  are  very  anxious  to  be  about  to  be  married, 
•^bg  upon  tbe  principle  **  love  me  love  my  dog," 
I  IB  anioud  might  be  allowed,  to  be  demonstrated 
wUl  a  young  lady  of  uncertain  hopes  may  keep 
t  poodle  with  perfect  propriety,  as  a  diplomatic 
l|wt,  in  the  first  instance.  He  will  answer  for  a 
ttwDometer  of  the  affections,  and  serve  to  show, 
«  frbit  eoburing,  but  deep  enough  for  prelimina- 
ifcii  what  vtaliy  are  the  intentions  of  certain  dilatory 


persons,  who  cannot  or  who  will  not  speak.  He 
may  occupy  the  place  of  a  gutta  percha  trumpet  in 
railway  travelling,  and  prove  a  very  good  go-between 
in  the  initial  measures  to  those  interested  parties 
who  have  not  learned  t«  read  flowers,  and  are 
stupid  enough  not  to  understand  their  hierogly- 
phical  literature.  To  the  classes  concerned  in  this 
matter,  little  misshaped,  glossy,  long-haired,  short- 
legged  curs  may  be  a  necessary  of  existence,  and 
nothing  further  can  be  said  respecting  tbem  and 
theirs ;  but  for  ladies  of  mature  age,  married  or 
single,  no  apology  of  this  nature  can  be  made  up, 
and  if  they  would  only  consider  the  cost  of  this 
outlet  to  the  affections,  time,  and  thought,  they 
might  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  shame  for  the  rather 
low  level  at  which  they  have  arrived. 

The  feline  family  are  extremely  varied  in  their 
habits  and  prospects  in  life.  They  are,  generally 
speaking,  fond  of  ease  and  quiet,  soft  carpeting, 
and  warm  rooms;  but  these  luxuries  are  only 
reached  by  the  aristocracy  of  cats.  A  vast 
majority  are  doomed  to  soil  their  furs,  to  wet  their 
feet,  and  eat  their  mice  in  very  humble  circum* 
stances.  Science  has  never  been  able  to  arrive  at 
a  conclusion  regarding  tbe  "  cat  instinct"  on  these 
distinctions.  The  superior  specimens  of  the  race 
exhibit  very  little  exclusive  feeling  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  common  herd.  They  fight  on 
nearly  equal  terms  when  they  meet ;  and  manifest 
all  the  low  cruelty  and  cunning  of  their  genus 
without  much  dbtinction  of  classes,  high  or  low. 
In  some  places,  as  moveable  mice  and  rat  traps, 
they  are  defensible,  being  necessary  evils ;  and  they 
can  never  be  placed  higher  in  the  social  scale,  with 
any  proof  to  support  their  elevation.  Nevertheless, 
they  have  been  associated  in  a  very  libellous 
manner  with  old  maidenism ;  as  the  latter  has  as 
untruly,  been  conaected  with  other  unamiable 
charaoteristios,  in  addition  to  the  love  of  oats. 
This  mistake  is  unamiable  and. unnatural;  for  the 
feline  character  is  selfish  and  ungrateful.  Unlike 
the  dog,  cats  are  never  friendly  except  for  the 
results  of  the  alliance.  They  are  the  Austrians  of 
animated  nature,  as  Goldsmith  would  have  said, 
and  who  can  like  them  ?  To  the  abstract  question 
it  would  be  easy  to  answer  "nobody,"  but  then 
again  the  practical  comes  to  their  aid,  and  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireknd  there  are  quite  one  million  of 
"catpets." 

The  parrot  family  are  ill-bred  and  impudent 
strangers,  like  German  and  Irish  labourers  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States  after  the  hard  clearances 
are  completed  and  the  railways  made.  The  fine 
plumage  of  these  birds  will  not  keep  them  from 
saying  stupid  things  at  the  wrong  time.  They 
have  a  greater  quantity  of  bad  blood  in  them  than 
the  poor  yellow-hammers,  that  had  transmuted  to 
their  little  heads  all  our  national  antipathy  to 
witchcraft.  Then  they  are  spies,  sent  into  the 
kitchen  to  listen  to  the  maids,  to  catch  and  to 
repeat  their  seldom  favourable  opinions  of  Missus. 
And  they  shake  their  heads,  turning  them  right 
and  left  with  the  sagacity  of   ravens.     Being 
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exotics,  these  little  strangers  caimot  b<3  entirely 
proscribed ;  but  still  the  trouble  lavished  on  them 
might  do  much  for  other  little  strangers,  vhose 
claims  we  are  by-and-bje  to  recommend. 

We  ha?e  not  a  single  word  to  say  against  the 
organ  boy's  pet  monkey,  because  the  lad  does  not 
so  much  keep  the  beast,  as  the  servant  keeps  its 
master.  We  offer  no  opposition  to  travelling  bears 
and  camels  upon  the  same  principle,  if  the  owners 
of  the  bears,  although  they  are  all  nearly  extinct, 
will  keep  them  more  firmly  muzzled  than  the 
German  kinglets  keep  their  pet  bear.  Nothing 
can  be  advanced  against  the  industrious  fleas,  or 
the  white  mice,  or  any  other  of  the  curious,  that 
might  not  with  equal  gravity  be  spoken  against 
experiments  in  search  of  perpetual  motion.  The 
happy  family  is  a  greater  curiosity  than  the  North- 
west Passage,  only  not  nearly  po  costly  or  so  fatal ; 
although  respecting  its  fatalities  we  have  no  sta- 
tistics of  the  tortured  and  unhappy  animals  slain  in 
finding  our  happy  family.  These  productive  pets 
are  to  be  regarded  with  sincere  respect,  as  animals 
of  a  given  pecuniaiy  value,  and  the  objects  of  an 
assiduous  and  diligent  education.  The  pets  of 
solitude  have  equal  claims  to  consideration  in  a 
solemn  sort  of  way.  One  prisoner's  spider  was  an 
epic;  and  the  mouse  of  another  prisoner  was  a 
poem.  Their  little  lives  were  full  of  thrilling  stories, 
and  yet  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  honours 
put  upon  them.  The  pets  of  memory  and  sorrow 
are  equally  respectable.  Sometimes  fortunate  little 
animals  have  happy  times  as  proxies  for  the  absent 
or  the  lost.  A  living  creature  is  a  better  memorial 
than  books  or  trinkets,  but  not  so  enduring ;  and 
to  this  class,  or  those  who  maintain  them,  no  ob- 
jection can  be  made,  except  by  the  heartless ;  yet 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Crotchett's  menage,  consisting  of  two  long  and  two 
short  haired  dogs,  three  parrots,  and  five  cats; 
established  not  for  the  study  of  natural  history  but 
for  the  amusement  of  their  honourable  and  not 
very  amiable  owner.  The  management  of  the 
dogs  is  more  troublesome  to  three  servants  than 
the  upbringing  of  as  many  children  would  be. 
They  have  their  daily  ablutions,  and  dryings,  and 
combings,  and  curlings.  Their  education  is  a 
complicated  process,  and  their  feats  of  instinct  are 
altogether  marvettous.  The  cats  require  a  totally 
different  course,  and  the  parrots  have  another 
modification.  The  feeding  of  the  beasts  exhausts 
the  skill  of  their  cook,  who  is  not  always  certain  of 
suiting  their  taste.  An  accident  to  one  of  the 
favourites  would  be  dismally  punished  if  their  pos- 
sessor were  "  monarch  of  all  she  surveys,"  and  they 
are  not  unacquainted  with  the  subjection  of  the 
family  to  their  caprices.  In  one  respect  this  ar- 
rangement is  fair,  for  that  family,  without  the  little 
branches  and  those  who  are  engaged  to  wait  upon 
them,  would  be  very  small  indeed.  Even  this  dis- 
tracted Jiousehold,  where  the  inmates  live  after  the 
manner  of  cats  and  dogs,  is  not  so  particular  in 
some  points  as  that  of  a  married  lady  who  turned 
hei:  scullery  maid  to  the  street,   because   "the 


wretch,"  as  she  was  called,  had  given  Diana  her 
dinner  upon  an  unwashed  plate — a  neglect  more 
censurable  as  Diana  was  not  troublesome  respecting 
her  knife  and  fork ;  or  the  small  family  of  a  hdj 
arrived  at  mature  years  who  sent  for  a  gentleman 
of  eminence  in  medical  affairs,  unseasonablj  and 
urgently,  upon  a  consultation  respecting  the  sudden 
illness  of  a,  as  matters  turned  out,  valuable  dog, 
with  which  the  provoked  *' professiooal"  made 
sharp  and  short  work,  relieving  Pug  of  pain  and 
the  world  together. 

The  trade  in  fancy  dogs  of  the  light  weigbts 
conclusively  proves  that  the  animals  are  not  kept 
from  any  very  old  attachment.  Tall,  lombering 
fellows,  of  equivocal  physiognomies,  retired  pugiHats 
who  have  been  unfortunate,  or  wanderers  on  tickets 
of  leave,  in  addition  to  the  regular  men  of  buaness 
in  corduroy  shorts,  velvet  coats,  and  boots— inay  be 
met  on  any  day,  and  every  day,  in  the  fashionable 
quarters  of  London,  with  a  beauty  in  eaob  ample 
pocket,  one  in  hand,  and  one  in  a  string.  They 
make  sales  almost  invariably  to  idle  kdies,  who  do 
no  work  in  the  world,  and  imagine  that  tbej  were 
bom  to  do  nothing.  The  traffic  is  profitable  to 
some  of  the  dealers — for  they  st«al  and  sell,  and  seU 
and  steal  again  assiduously.  Others  have  a  knack 
for  introducing  novelties  equal  to  any  milliner  ia 
the  season.  All  depend  upon  their  success  of  to- 
day for  their  meal  to-morrow,  and  they  laboor 
with  all  the  diligence  of  a  man  in  earnest. 

Their  customers  are  strong-minded  finales  k 
every  particular,  excepting  this  one  phtgaespot. 
They  are  politicad  economists  on  every  other  aulqect 
except  their  dogs.  They  do  not  generally  rdkre 
the  pretences  or  the  wants  of  casual  b^gars,  and 
their  doors  are  seldom  disturbed  except  by  nonces 
in  collectbg  abns.  They  know  very  well  that 
juvenile  vagrancy  feeds  upon  weaknesses,  and 
would  soon  be  extirpated  if  its  professors  were  only 
starved.  They  have  a  firm  conviction  that  onfr 
half  of  all  who  seek  assistance  are  impostors,  and 
the  other  half  are  fit  only  for  the  workhonse. 
Lazarus  ate  of  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  rich 
man's  table,  and  the  dogs  licked  his  sores;  bat 
the  fair  successors  of  Dives  don't  permit  their  dogs 
to  do  anything  nearly  so  mean,  and  they  know  that 
Dives  should  have  requested  the  police  to  df» 
his  gate. 

The  statistics  of  the  question  would  furnish  an 
enterprising  member  of  Parliament  with  a  foolsc^ 
full  of  figures,  five  broad  in  each  column;  but  he 
must  be  a  man  of  nerve  who  ventures  to  more  w 
the  matter.  The  late  Joseph  Hume  was  ncrer 
more  grossly  misrepresented  by  sinecurists  than  he 
would  bo  abused  by  those  whose  expenditure  ha 
sought  to  ascertain.  It  certainly  is  not  a  trifling 
outlay.  The  pretty  cockatoos  are  not  under  three 
hundred  thousand,  the  needless  cats  are  one  vM^ 
and  the  unnecessary  members  of  the  pug  and  lap- 
dog  families  are  half-a-million.  llie  maintenance 
of  the  Mollies  and  Pollies,  at  sixpence  per  week,  n 
£390,000  annually.  The  extra  cats  at  thesama 
rate  cost  £1,300,000  per  annum,  and  thesopew*- 
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gatory  dogs,  ai  one  shilling  weekly,  require  the 
same  sum  yearly  —  or  a  total  of  the  whole  of 
£2,690,000 — a  very  large  capital  to  be  annually 
wasted,  but  a  small  part  of  the  cost  of  the  case. 

The  two  numerous  classes  in  society  whom  we 
have  mentioned  should  certainly  look  for  pets ;  but 
they  should  search  higher  than  the  dog  fanciers. 
The  saddest  fact  in  Britain  is  the  cheapness  of 
human  beings ;  and  yet  they  are  probably  dearer 
here  than  in  any  other  land  except  our  own  colonies. 
The  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  the  abodes  of 
horrid  cruelty,  and  the  darker  the  place  is,  these 
deeds  are  the  more  numerous.  They  fall  upon  all 
classes,  but  chiefly  upon  the  young.  Infant  years, 
boyhood  and  girlhood,  bear  more  sorrows  than  any 
other  portion  of  life — often,  not  always,  but  as  a 
general  rule.  The  infanticide  of  China,  of  some 
dbtricts  of  India  at  a  recent  date,  and  of  many 
other  parts  of  the  world  at  this  day,  confirm  this 
idea»  although  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons — 
and  perhaps  in  the  calm  view  of  all — to  the  suf- 
ferers the  change  is  very  good.  That  is,  however, 
a  view  of  the  matter  in  which  men  have  practically 
no  right  to  speculate.  They  are  bound  to  labour 
for  the  proper  upbringing  of  the  young ;  and  to  aid 
in  making  them  useful  m  the  world.  The  present 
stands  indebted  for  that  duty  to  the  past.  The 
cUim  of  posterity  is  a  good  debt  assigned  to  them 
by  our  predecessors.  The  opinion  which  we  have 
nentioned  is  a  most  legitimate  consolation  when 
all  duty  ha3  been  attempted,  but  is  not  capable  of 
use  as  a  reason  for  negligence.  Absolute  infanti- 
cide covers  only  a  very  minute  proportion  of  the 
evib  springing  out  of  the  cheapness  of  human  life. 
It  is  the  straw  on  the  surface  to  mark  the  direction 
of  the  current.  Statistics  are  horrors  to  the 
respectable  class  for  whose  conversion  we  write ; 
but  a  mere  glance  at  any  of  the  bills  of  mortality 
will  show  them  the  vastness  of  that  multitude  of 
cur  race  who  are  hardly  permitted  to  enter  the 
vorid,  but  merely  look  in  and  depart.  Many 
reasons  are  assigned  as  the  secondary  causes  of 
jovenile  mortality.  The  medical  deficiencies  and 
noatoiy  necessities  of  large  towns,  and  conslilu* 
tional  weakness,  are  quot^  causes — not,  we  fear, 
without  good  evidence  of  their  potency.  The  first 
[  ind  second  might  be  removed  by  the  State,  and  in 
:  Acu-  removal  the  third  would  be  ameliorated.  The 
.  aunber  of  deaths  under  five  years  of  age  by  no 
I  Maner  of  means  surprises  those  who  watch 
S  kiucj's  trials  and  ways.  Maternal  ignorance  and 
I  *'BBE8ecal'*  follies  and  sins  ruin  many  constitutions, 
Ik  iMlfor  the  babies  of  the  very  poor,  and  especially 
*  tta  very  intemperate,  their  tenacity  of  life  is 
p*  atoisbing.  Those  of  our  readers  who  inhabit  a 
^  tkaitage  may  not  have  the  opportunity ;  but  all 
A018  have  DO  difficulty,  in  a  walk  of  one  or  two 
tb>»  to  notice  infants  of  two  or  three  years  old, 
•Uricd  with  their  play,  and  lying  down  to  sleep, 
'  m  little  head  among  the  wet  grass,  or  where  no 
I  grows,  and  many  of  them  never  see  it,  upon 
thud  stoae,  in  shower  or  sunshine,  and  nobody 
^  to  care  (or  them.    Their  food  is  coarse  and 


irregular — their  clothes  arc  miserable  and  thin,  and 
always  wet,  if  the  weather  permits.  Some  day 
they  awake,  with  a  slight  shiver,  and  the  bright 
eyes  are  too  bright,  whUe  the  little  head  aches 
badly,  and  is  too  heavy ;  and  so  the  evil  progresses 
often  to  death.  Another  one  of  the  many  who 
might  have  lived  to  do  good  work  on  earth,  is 
nipped  in  the  budding,  by  a  natural  cause ;  and 
that  secondary  cause  is  abundantly  evident. 

A  cold  dargling  rain  beats  on  the  windows  that 
look  towards  the  Baltic.  A  harsh  east  wind  has 
blown  for  many  days  colds  into  half  the  throats  in 
our  islands^  from  that  quarter.  The  ingenious 
proprietors  of  **  cough  no  more"  medicines  make 
hay — for  the  sun,  hidden  from  all  beside,  shines  on 
them ;  yet  their  injunctions  are  disobeyed  by  every- 
body.  It  is  noon,  and  the  street  beneath  is  wefi- 
nigh  the  most  crowded  in  the  worid.  It  is  broad, 
however,  and  men  traverse  it  rapidly  in  the  hurry 
of  their  day's  business.  One  woman— one  of  many 
— passes.  She  is  comparatively  rich,  young — 
though  that  is  doubtful — quite  a  matter  of  com- 
parison ;  younger  than  the  Queen  by  one  year  or 
two ;  but  she  does  not  wish  all  the  truth  told  on 
the  subject.  She  carries  a  parcel  under  her  shawl 
— a  white  and  blkck  rakish  parcel ;  and  it  moves, 
whines,  and  is  offended.  It  is  Pompey ;  and  she 
hurries  along  lest  Pompey  catch  a  cold.  Another 
woman  follows  Pompey  and  the  lady.  Her  bonnet, 
cloak,  and  all  her  costume  disclose  her  country. 
She  is  Irish.  The  hood  of  the  cloak  is  thrown 
backward,  and  a  baby  is  packed  into  it.  The  small 
head  hangs  half  over  the  hood — the  wan  face  looks 
to  the  upper  fiats  of  these  high  houses,  and  between 
them  to  the  clouds — protesting  against  the  cold 
rain  and  wind ;  but  the  eyes  are  closed,  and  the 
child  sleeps.  What  will  it  be — Where  will  it  be 
twenty  days,  months,  years,  hereafter?  Who 
among  the  many  passengers  cares — thinks  on  the 
Irish  woman  and  her  child ;  yet  there  are  a  million 
of  such  pairs ;  and  surely  they  are  more  respectable 
than  the  lady  and  Pompey. 

The  miserable  night  comes  down — down,  cold 
and  dark  to  the  homeless — or  on  those  homes  that 
are  fireless,  foodless.  Those  curtains  of  fog  that 
night  draws  close  and  closer  round  the  world, 
brings  with  them  a  breath  that  pierces  to  the 
heart,  like  that  of  an  iceberg,  when  the  heart  has 
little  between  it  and  the  mist.  Look  how  these 
three  or  four  little  children,  from  six  months 
upwards,  like  steps  of  a  stair,  cower  and  shiver 
around  that  woman  in  the  faded  garb  of  widow- 
hood—being recommendations  to  buy  her  luclfer 
matches.  It  would  take  but  a  small  sum  to  buy 
the  entire  stock,  but  few  customers  seek  to  take 
delivery  of  the  goods.  This  little  girl  has  had 
threepence  during  the  evening  upon  that  single 
halfpenny  box.  Now  this  is  a  case.  Undoubtedly 
the  children  look  to  be  clean,  but  cold ;  for  very 
white  pinafores  are  found  to  pay  in  that  trade. 
The  family  you  say  are  professional  beggars.  Then 
you  know  them,  have  inquired  into  their  circum- 
stances, and  are  cognisant  of  the  details  in  their 
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history.  No — that* s  not  it  exactly ;  but  you  know 
the  world  well — more  than  wiser  people  do — and 
you  are  not  to  be  deceived  by  appearances.  Of 
course,  no  honest  person  desires  that  you  should 
be  so  deceived,  but  do  not  condemn  on  suspicions 
only.  Why  do  not  people  go  to  the  work-house  ? 
You  pay  poor-rates.  Most  undoubtedly,  so  do  we 
— grumbling  always  as  we  pay  them,  because  we 
get  nothing,  and  you  have  nothing  in  return.  Not 
one  of  that  little  regiment  of  boys  or  girls,  brought 
up  by  square  and  rule  within  the  workhouse  walls 
— cares  for  either  of  us,  though  we  have  been 
paying  these  many  years  for  their  maintenance. 
They  have  not  learned  to  love  anybody  in  particu- 
lar on  that  account.  No  home  feelings  have 
grown  up  in  their  hearts,  for  the  soil  is  as  iron, 
and  the  sky  above  like  brass.  Moreover,  mothers 
do  not  like  to  part  with  their  children,  unless, 
indeed,  they  be  inft-a  human  mothers ;  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  them,  and  have  them  thrown  into  a  very 
general  batch — a  family  of  two  hundred.  You 
know  that ;  but  what  would  we  have  you  do — take  a 
beggar's  brat  and  educate  it? — Well,  Ma*am, 
after  all  this  beggar's  brat  may  be  something  better 
than  a  beggar's  bitch's  brat — that  is  to  say,  than 
Pompey,  of  whose  genealogy  you  are  perfectly 
ignorant,  since  yon  could  not  have  believed  the 
roan  with  the  short  squat  nose  from  whom  you 
bought  him — even  if  he  had  told  you. 

Then  you  remember  John,  the  gardener — per- 
fectly, of  course.  He  died  poor,  died  suddenly, 
left  a  widow  and  four  children,  the  oldest  a  girl  of 
^ve  years.  She  is  nine  now ;  and  how  has  she  got 
to  nine,  with  the  others  following  hard  after  her, 
nobody  knows  very  well.  Heaven  knows — and 
that  is  admitted — also  that  Heaven  knows  that  you 
do  not  know,  and  never  sought  to  know.  You 
pray  for  them  in  Church — in  the  general  category 
of  fatherless  children — but  you  forget  one  half  of 
the  golden  rule,  "  vaick  and  pray."  We  were  in 
the  habit  of  praying  too  in  that  way,  and  very  well 
recollect  to  have  followed  a  Presbyterian  Minister 
in  boyhood  until  we  could  have  said  it  all  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  It  besought  that  ''the  poor 
might  be  made  poor  in  spirit,  and  the  rich  become 
rich  in  faith."  We  have  had  difficulty  in  getting 
out  of  the  rut,  since  experience  taught  us  occa- 
sionally to  seek  that  the  rich  might  become  poor 
in  spirit,  and  the  poor  rich  in  something — even  in 
faith.  You  are  innocent,  of  the  mistake  "  Lahorare 
est  orare^''  and  you  don't  understand  it ;  yet  it  is  a 
very  sad  error,  and  equally  serious  to  take  "  orari^ 
in  its  own  place,  and  that  of  "  Laborare^'  also.  It 
is  simply  a  dilution  of  your  doing  into  nothing. 

What  could  you  have  done.  Their  mother  is 
an  industrious  and  respectable  person,  hard  pressed 
you  fear,  but  she  never  sought  anything.  Just  so 
— those  who  seek  are  professional  beggars,  who 
don't  deserve;  and  those  who  don't  ask  need 
nothing. 

All  parishes  and  villages  have  secondary  cases 
of  this  description ;  and  they  are  not  all  neglected 
—for  the  world  contains  numerous  examples  of 


benevolence  not  recognised  in  its  subscriptioQ  liiti, 
and  unknown  out  of  a  very  narrow  circle;  bat  uo 
person  has  far  to  search  for  subjects  to  work  upon. 
Unprofitable  pets  might  be  replaced  with  the  great- 
est ease  by  others  more  enduring.    The  money  and 
time  lost  upon  them  might  lay  up  an  immense  store 
of  affection  and  attachment  for  the  desolate  and 
almost  solitary  rich.     As  even  the  vast  majority  of 
the  professional  teachers  of  religion  ful  to  bring  it 
down  to  their  daily  business,  the  laymen  and  lay- 
ladies  of  their  flocks  are  not  expected  to  liTe  always 
under  its  influence.     They  are  not  expected— by 
whom  P     By  themselves,  we  suspect,  and  by  those 
like  unto  themselves,  whose   minoug  step  they 
follow  ;  and  not  by  any  authority  on  the  snbjcci 
All  "  professors"  do  certainly  hold  high  views  on 
these  points,  and  very  many  just  hold  and  grasp 
them  so  firmly  that  they  never  get  tliem  out  into 
society.     Even  when  they  peep  forth  in  the  foni 
of  weakly  written  tracts,  full  of  good  counsel, 
loosely  expressed,  those  who  distribute  them  fiil 
to  see  that  they  would  reach  a  hungry  heart  most 
readily  if  they  were  wrapped  up  with  a  loaf.  Daily 
bread  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  common  prayv 
of  all,  and  for  all.      Partly  upon  that  princqile 
churches  have  clothing  societies,  collections  for 
poor  members,  and  many  other  well-devised  scheaes 
of  activity ;   but  still  they  are  general  and  n« 
individual  in  their  character.     Those  whom  they 
relieve  feel  thankful  to  a  multitude.    The  controi* 
ling  influence  of  one  or  two  individuals  is  lost  upa 
them,  and  would  be  found,  if  labour  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  more  divided — more  individualised.  A 
scheme  was  once  proposed  in  one  large  town,  and 
may  have  been  acted  upon,  by  which  the  eare  i 
the  young  in  families,  however  destitute,  was  to 
be  left— not  to  the  officials,  but  to  the  membeis 
of  the  society.    When  a  case  of  want,  from  what- 
ever cause,  was  reported,  it  was  to  be  handed  owr 
to  one,  two,  or  more  members.     One  or  roore--rf 
more  than  one  curator  was  required — would  mais' 
tain  a  permanent  'watch  over  the  education  and 
the  interests  of  their  charge.     The  benefits  deri- 
vable from  the  phm,  if  it  had  become  a  piactioei 
were  clear  and  large ;  but  we  are  drawn  into  pta 
while  our  business  was  with  pets,  and  what  the 
present  race  cost. 

Their  cost  is  an  outlay  and  an  occupation.  The 
first  can  be  defined,  and  the  second  is  undefinabl^ 
but  it  is  very  large  Diana  cannot  tend  her  ovocr 
in  sickness,  or  soothe  her  admirer  in  sorrow  aw 
weakness.  A  very  faithful  beast  may  monm  Hs 
proprietor's  death,  and  mope  itself  intoadistressefl 
condition — although  the  family  of  pets  have  scarc^ 
a  large  enough  instinct  for  that  feeh'ng ;  bat  their 
attachments  stop  there.  Days  oome  when  «▼• 
the  cold  and  proud  need  friends  that  wages  will  act 
purchase ;  and  not  having  provided  for,  they  neee^ 
sarily  want  them.  That  is  one  loss— somethmg  lika 
retribution — reaping  the  seed  sown.  Pompey,  « 
Ciesar,  or  any  other  of  the  namesakes  of  c*«^ 
warriors— veqr  unlike  warriors  as  theyarc-^, 
with  the  present  life.    They  are  done  and  coooWci 
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But  a  little  impostor — a  juvenile  beggar  certainly, 
a  jareoile  thief  perhaps — a  wandering  vagabond, 
scarceljold  enough  to  know  good  from  evil — dying, 
intellectoally  at  least,  because  no  one  has  taught  it 
^13  turned  away  from  a  door  hungry,  footsore, 
veary,  because  the  proprietress  has  no  greater 
charge  on  her  mind  than  Pompey  and  his  domestic 
enemies  and  friends,  without  kind,  and  probably 
with  many  rough,  words.  The  child  may  have  only 
a  rough,  short  road  to  its  grave,  full  of  sharp  flints 
that  nobody  clears  away ;  but  it  has  a  long  endless 
road  before  its  untaught  spirit — on  and  on  for 
erer  and  evermore ;  and  nothing  has  been  done  to 
pUce  it  on  the  right  road.     A  little  inquiry,  a  little 


care,  a  little  expenditure,  might  have  secured  a 
grateful  heart  through  all  time — might  have 
lightened  a  weary  heart  for  many  years — might 
have  wrested  a  young  soul  from  bad  oompanionship 
— might  have  won  to  the  adviser  and  the  doer  a 
friend  in  that  wide,  wide  world  beyond  time. 

Mortal  helpers  cannot  command  these  changes, 
cannot  secure  even  gratitude — and  much  less  well- 
doing — but  they  can  try,  planting  and  sowing, 
looking  for  the  dew  and  the  sunshine,  without 
which  the  soil  and  the  tiller  are  helpless  alike.  The 
owner  of  a  menage,  useless  to  the  world,  might 
have  written  of  her. — She  has  done  what  she 
could. — At  present  it  is  not  so  written. 


TANGLED    TALK. 

No.  V. 
By  THi  AtJTnoR  or  "Ebadino   Raids,'*  &c.  &c. 


"Sir,  we  had  Udk."—Dr.  Johnton. 

'*  Batter  be  an  outUw  than  not  free."-^ean  Paul^  the  Only  One, 


XV1.-.«THB  DOCTRINB  OF  CIRCUMSTANCES.*' 
Thb  true  notion  of  training  is  undoubtedly  to 
de?ebpe  what  is  good  in  the  individual  character, 
bf  surroanding  the  favourable  elements  with  ex- 
citing circumstances,  and  to  deprive  what  appears 
nnljopefal,  of  opportunities  of  growth  by  the 
removal  of  stimulating  circumstances.  I  would 
not  willingly  utter  one  word  which  could  be  turned 
into  a  hint  of  discouragement  for  any  effort  to 
Ijctter  the  race,  or  any  member  of  the  race  ;  but  I 
<fo  think  that  in  speculative  and  practical  agitations 
of  the  "  condition-of-humanity"  question  of  late 
years  there  has  been  too  much  glibness  and  con- 
Wence.  It  is  easy  to  talk  of  raising  the  masses ; 
hat  it  is  a  fearfully  difficult  thing  to  raise  a  single 
Iraman  soul  Reflect,  dear  friend,  reflect  a  moment, 
how  hard  you  have  .often  found  it,  under  the  easiest 
ttrf  most  apparently  propitious  conditions,  to  bring 
Kiothcr  mind  into  harmony  with  your  own,  even 
npon  a  topic  in  relation  to  which  the  whole  world 
»re  substantially  kin.  Reflect  upon  the  dreary 
faflnres  of  all  attempts  at  social  re-organisation 
which  begin  ad  extrd;  ask  history  and  your  own 
oWrvation  what  they  have  to  report  of  the 
P^tual  reappearances  and  disappearances  of  the 
*H»lled  Sociatist  idea ;  and  learn  to  respect  more 
tts  solemn  fact  of  Individual  Character — that 
^derful  multiplying^mirror  of  the  Divine  image, 
'^ttA  for  ever  refuses  to  be  veiled  or  put  out  of 
■Wit J  that  "wondrous  winged  steed  with  mane 
^  gold,'*  which  will  none  of  your  bit  or  bridle, 
•d  ▼indicates  its  celestial  origin  by  slipping  off  to 
■•  start  just  as  you  fancied  it  reconciled  to  that 
fcaattful  apparatus  of  habit  on  which  you  had 
^wt  BO  much  thought  and  labor. 
^^haracter  and  Circumstance  are  nuqueationably 


the  two  leading  terms  of  the  grand  problem  of 
human  progress,  and  they  are  the  two  great  centri- 
fugal forces  which  seem  to  be  always  leading  away 
from  the  central  idea  of  perfection,  which  will 
never  cease  to  haunt  the  human  mind.  To  mend 
the  character  by  touching  its  secret  springs  with  a 
new  spiritual  power,  and  to  improve  the  surrounding 
facts,  would  seem  to  be  the  whole  thing  to  be  done. 
And  it  is  easily  put  into  words.  But  in  reality, 
the  philosophy  of  the  subject  is  not  less  complicated 
and  hazardous  than  any  practical  labour  whatsoever 
in  connexion  with  it.  The  greatest  difficulty  of  all 
being  to  strike  the  balance  between  what  is  due  to 
the  original  tendencies  of  the  nature  on  which  you 
are  operating,  and  the  idea  of  perfection  as  it 
appears  to  your  mind.  The  machine,  when  you 
have  done,  appears  to  work  well,  perhaps,  but  is  it 
clear  that  with  all  your  hammering  and  botching 
you  have  not  loosened  a  screw  somewhere,  which 
will  fall  out  some  day,  "with  hideous  ruin  and 
combustion  down  ?**  Even  in  this  world  it  may 
do  so,  and  without  your  knowing  it  or  suspecting  it ; 
and  never,  never,  let  us  forget  that  there  is  another, 
where  the  thread  of  life  \dll  be  resumed.^  Your 
combinations  seem  to  have  been  very  successful, 
and  even  a  critical  observer  calls  the  game  well 
won.  He  may  even  think  it  indifferent  by  what 
moves  it  is  won ;  but  then,  the  guardian  angel,  and 
the  guardian  angel's  Master,  who  sees  farther  and 
knows  more,  may  not  think  so.  You  have  got 
your  human  instrument  to  discourse  most  excellent 
music,  ^ut  are  you  certain  that  is  the  tune  it  was 
intended  to  play  ?  You  are  not,  you  cannot  be, 
any  more  than  you  can  be  certain  whai  echoes  a 
different  tune  might  ham  awoke- from  other  natures. 
Which    is    another  bewildering  reflection.      O, 
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be  sarc,  it  is  a  solemn  iliiug  to  deal  with 
souls! 

You  reply,  "We  do  our  best — wc  use  our 
faculties  as  well  as  wc  can — wc  act,  like  providence, 
by  general  rules — and  trust  for  the  result."  Good, 
if  that  is  the  extent  of  your  pretensions ;  good, 
most  excellent,  and  may  infinite  blessings  attend 
yoQ !  But  that  is  not  the  whole  length  to  which 
popular  ideas  of  raismg  the  masses  go.  They 
insist  upon  the  priority  and  superior  potency  of 
circumsteince  :  my  own  consciousness,  not  less  than 
my  observation  of  life,  teaches  me  to  proclaim  the 
antecedence,  and  superior  dignity  and  potency,  of 
character.  Much  may  be  done  by  putting  a  de- 
formed nature  into  a  fr^ework  of  habit ;  but  even 
that  is  a  hazardous  process ;  and  it  is  the  work  of 
getierations,  not  of  years,  to  raise  a  degraded  type 
of  character.  Intermarriage  is  the  grand  means 
of  improving  the  race,  and  if  favourable  inter- 
marriages be  contracted  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, the  race  inevitably  grows  up  to  a  higher 
standard.  But  this  is  a  work  of  time,  and  it  is 
one  with  the  more  important  conditions  of  which 
we  are,  and  I  believe  ever  shall  be,  unable  to 
interfere.  Mtempts  at  interference  have  been 
hinted  at  by  reckless  crotcheters ;  but  good,  lender, 
thoughtful  hearts,  will  flinch  with  horror  from  the 
impatience  which  presumes  upon  its  own  private 
diagnosis  of  mortal  ill  to  prescribe  remedies  which 
beggar  the  terrors  of  the  disease ;  which  rushes 
rudely  into  the  sanctuary  of  humanity,  and  fires 
the  temple  in  a  clumsy  attempt  to  serve  the  altar. 

I  am  chiefly  anxious,  it  will  be  perceived,  to 
observe  that  we  are  apt  to  overrate  both  the  amount 
and  the  value  of  what  we  accomplish  in  work  of  a 
reformatory  kind.  Is  not  j  the  tone  of  ordinary 
talk  upon  the  subject  something  like  this  P  **  Look 
at  that  child  of  three  or  four  years  old.  There  is 
nothing  in  him  to  distinguish  him  from  other  chil- 
dren, nothing  to  indicate  whether  he  shall  be  a 
respectable  member  of  society,  or  a  candidate  for 
the  gibbet.  Bring  him  up  in  a  baek  slum  in  com- 
pany with  rats  and  sewers,  Fagins  and  Bill  Sykeses, 
and  he  will  come  at  the  least  to  oakum  and  private 
whipping.  8cnd  him  to  school  and  to  church,  and 
comb  his  hair,  and  he  will  be  a  virtuous  man." 

I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  boy  who, 
trained  in  a  back  slum,  would  prove  a  criminal,  will 
never,  under  ang  circumstances,  prove  a  virtuous 
roan.  You  may  make  him  a  respectable  member 
of  society,  as  you  call  it — and  that  is  most  probably 
a  point  gained,  because  you  by  that  means  place 
your  subject  under  present  and  prospective  bene- 
ficial influences,  besides  securing  society  from  some 
immediate  damage.  But  that  may  he  all  that  you 
aeeompluh,  and  it  were,  possibly,  belter  unaccmn- 
plished.  If  the  boy  John  Sadleir,  or  the  boy  John 
Dean  Paul,  had  been  handed  over  to  Fagin  from 
the  cradle,  he  would  have  proved  the  King^of  Pick- 
pockets. On  the  contiary,  he  was  well-nurtured 
amid  all  respectabilities  and  conventional  virtues, 
and  he  turned  out  the  Prince  of  Swindlers.  Hu- 
manly speaking,  he  had  better  have  been  a  pick- 


pocket in  a  large  way  of  business.  Society  m 
spare  purses,  watches,  and  haadercbiefs  here  and 
there ;  but  it  cannot  spare  the  security  of  its  eooi* 
mercial  system,  or  aflbrd  to  miss  the  fortunes  of  i 
thousand  homes  at  a  swoop.  I  say,  then,  there  it 
something  distinguishing,  ineradicable,  paiulxouit, 
in  every  human  creature  from  its  birth.  Tint 
something  is  called  Characteb.  It  may  be  more 
or  less  modified,  no  doubt.  But  you  cannot  makei 
silken  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear.  You  may  mike 
a  naturally  oblique-minded  boy  into  a  barrister,  or  i 
merchant,  or  a  member  of  Parliament,  bnt  joo 
cannot  make  him  an  honest  felloe,  thoogh  his 
obliquities  may  never  prove  of  such  a  character  as 
to  attract  public  notice.  Catch  your  dirty  boy  in 
the  gutter)  train  him  in  your  ragged  school; 
watch  him  through  his  apprenticeship,  till  he  be- 
comes a  tradesman  paying  rates  and  taxes,  anil 
making  shoes  for  my  Lord  Tomnoddy  and  his  lady 
and  family.  6ood!  you  have  done  well.  Yon  bare 
made  a  shoemaker ;  but  you  insult  me  and  make  a 
fool  of  yourself  if  you  throw  up  you  cap  and  «ay 
you  hare  made  a  man. 

Such  things  would  never  be  said,  if  it  vcre  not 
that  it  is  the  tendency  of  our  civilisation  to  we^ 
life  by  what  it  yields,  rather  than  by  what  it  is- 
to  narrow  the  measure  of  virtue  to  conrentioinl 
dimensions,  and  make  the  serviceable,  the  orderly, 
the  "  proper,"  the  remunerative,  into  a  false,  hateful 
idol.  Too  often,  the  "  respectable  roomber  of 
society"  is  just  the  meanest  eft  that  ever  cratW 
in  alime.  It  is  society's  own  fault.  She  should 
learn  to  rely  more  upon  spiritual  laws,  and  la 
upon  the  Beadle  and  Mrs.  Grundy.  It  b  good,  it 
is  essential,  to  pay  your  butcher,  and  not  to  many 
your  grandmother ;  but  if  you  plant  your  coropafl 
at  either  of  these  points,  you  will  find  the  other 
limb  stops  very  ^hort  of  the  harmouions  circle  o( 
duty.  If  people  readily  believed  in  the  "immortal 
souls"  of  which  they  prate,  they  would  raise  tbco- 
selves  first,  and  then  go  to  work  to  "  raise  the 
masses"  in  a  much  more  earnest  and  very  differed 
fashion ;  and  we  should  not  have  to  exdaimdayby 
day,  as  we  do,  among  crowds  of  respectable^ 
imbeciles,  swindlers,  and  wife-beating  sots,— IM 
strayed,  stolen,  or  mblaid,  the  pattern  of  a  generoai 
Manhood  ! 


XVn.— BESPONSIBILITY. 
Whbn  we  press  the  fact  of  individual  cbaradffi 
of  innate  tendencies  which,  uuder  given  drcttfr 
stances,  issue  in  crime,  or  however,  wickedneas  short 
of  crime,  we  are  immediately  met  by  the  quesWi^ 
— What  becomes  of  human  responsibility?  Aat 
this  question  is  often  urged  by  the  very  soctan* 
in  metaphysics  or  in  religion  who  have  precisely 
the  least  right  to  put  il  forward. 

It  is  not  clear  that  any  character  which  com» 
into  the  world  is  absolutely  bad  or  defective.  It** 
very  well  to  point  to  Grecnacre  and  Rush,  and  a* 
how  the  facts  of  such  cases  bear  upon  our  view. 
You  inquire,  and  not  unnaturally,  iMid  such  m^ 
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naturaHj  bad  characters;  and  if  they  had,  what 
becomes  of  their  responsibility  ?  Let  me  try  aiid 
auswer  you. 

1.  It  is  not  plain  to  roe  that  any  creature  can 
come  into  existence  under  the  rule  of  the  beneficent 
Sovereign  of  the  Universe  for  whom  there  is  not  a 
place.  If  society  will  take  a  man  who  was  bom 
for  a  backwoodsman  or  a  farm-labourer,  bring  him 
np^in  the  swclteriog  hotbed  of  a  town,  and  make 
him  a  gentleman's  steward  or  a  guardian  of  the 
poor,  society  must  take  the  consequences.  When 
Liberty  of  Vocation  for  every  man  and  woman 
shall  be  secured  by  wise  and  equitable  social  ar- 
rangements, we  shall  be  better  able  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  man 
bom  with  specific  propensities  to  evil*  With  the 
wrong  men  in  the  wrong  places  everywhere,  we 
may  take  leave  to  postpone  our  decision,  if  we  please. 

2.  But,  in  any  case,  is  a  man  like  Eush  or 
Greenacre  responsible  for  his  actions  or  not  ? 
Clearly,  every  man  is  responsible  for  his  actions ; 
the  consciousness  of  responsibility  underlies  all 
human  conduct  —  not  less  in  the  cases  of  the 
greatest  criminals  than  in  the  cases  of  "good" 
people.  But  then,  tie  exact  Imitations  of  respon- 
miility  constitute,  in  every  instance,  a  problem  we 
are  not  culled  upon  to  solve,  if  we  were  ever  so 
able  (as  we  are  utterly  unable)  to  do  it.  It  is  not 
a  keen  sense  of  justice,  but  mere  conceit,  which 
ponpta  people  to  insist  upon  measuring  off-hand 
*hc  guilt  incurred  by  a  fellow-sinner.  It  is  quite 
jnssible  that  you  and  I  are,  in  one  sense^  wickeder 
nen  than  Eush,  though  our  tombstones  will  record 
tiiat  we  were  affectionate  husbands,  indulgent  fa- 
thers^  faithful  friends— in  life  esteemed — in  death 
hmented. 


XTin.  — «« THOU     KNOWEST     THE     COM- 
MANDMENTS." 

CiosiXiT  connected  with  these  topics  is  that  of 
ttiUemeMis  of  duty.  A  man's  responsibility  is 
■easarcd  by — ^1.  The  information  given  him  as  to 
b  obligations.  2.  His  innate  capacity  to  appreciate 
ikit  information.  3.  The  forces,  favourable  or  un- 
^oorable,  of  circumstances. 

It  is  the  second  of  these  elements  which  is 
•eldomest  taken  into  the  account. 

The  tmth  is,  that  with  the  exception  of  de- 
nonstr^ible  propositions,  (which,  if  understood  by 
^  ivo  minds  must  convey  the  same  ideas  to  both), 
;■* propositions  whatever  can  convey  precisely  the 
I  ^fee  shade  of  meaning  to  any  two  human  intellects. 
\  Jlml  variations  are  infinitely  numerous  and  com- 
j  JPl.  Everything  go^s  by  comparison ;  there  are 
1^  heroes  in  the  foulest  sinks  of  modern  iniquity ; 
i  *Wre  were  tme  heroes  among  the  ancient  Eomans ; 
*4it  is  quite  possible  that,  as  the  race  grows,  an 
^Krage  modern  Englishman  may  be  a  greater  hero 
r**ii  Scipio,  Curtius,  or  Iloratius.     So,  a  lofty 

^  It  tt  scarcely  neoeMary  to  say  that  onr  contiibator  is 
^^  Bot  taking  the  theologicil  poiut  of  tiew. 


moral  sentiment  among  a  so  mi  barbarous  people 
stood  out  among  them,  and  had  iis  proportionate 
force  of  meaning,  and  it  appeals  to  cultivated 
moral  instincts  to-day  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  teaching,  "  Love  your  neighbour  as  yourself," 
would  have  as  much  pith  and  meaning,  absolutely, 
to  Socrates,  Confucius,  Seneca,  or  Moses,  as  it 
has  to  Brown  or  Jones  of  the  next  street.  Most 
probably  it  would  not. 

I  select  the  "second  great  commandment," 
because  it^  is  favourable  for  the  purpose  of  il- 
lustrating my  meaning.  The  love  of  one's  neigh- 
bour is  a  complex  feeling,  the  elements  being — 1. 
The  social  instinct.  2.  The  instinct  of  kindness. 
The  social  instinct,  the  mere  impulse  of  blind 
fondness,  is  as  commonly  strong  in  the  savage  as  in 
the  civilised  character.  The  instinct  of  kindness 
seldom  is.  It  may  be  difficult  for  a  mind  unac* 
customed  to  metaphysical  nicety  of  observation  to 
draw  the  distinction  between  fondness  and  kind- 
ness, but  it  exists,  and  is  patent  enough  in  the 
conduct  of  many  around  ns.  The  sentiment  of 
attachment  of  course  quickens  that  of  benevolence, 
and  what  kindness  there  is  in  the  savage  A  will 
act  more  readily  and  strongly  in  the  direction  of 
the  beloved  Bthan  in  any  other.  But  for  all 
that,  the  beloved  B  will  get  more  goodnature, 
pure  and  simple,  out  of  C,  who  loves  B  less,  but 
has  the  Charity,  "  which  is  kind,"  in  larger  endow- 
ment. Did  you  ever  reflect  what  a  terrible  incon- 
gruity there  is  in  semi-barbarous  affection  ? 

I  ask  not  the  pleosnres  that  riches  supply^ 
My  sabre  shall  wia  what  the  feeble  must  boy. 
Shall  win  the  yoong  bride  with  her  long-flowiug  hair, 
And  many  a  maid  from  her  moikcr  shall  tear, 

I  love  the  fair  face  of  the  maid  ia  her  yonth, 
Her  caresses  shall  lull  me,  her  music  shall  soothe  / 
Let  her  bring  from  her  chamber  her  many-toned  lyre, 
And  sing  as  a  song  on  the  fall  of  her  sire. 

The  calm,  and  unreflecting  selfishness  of  this 
love  is  something  really  difficult  for  a  cultivated 
nature  to  grasp.  The  "  maid"  is  to  be  "  torn  from 
her  mother,"  and  to  "lull"  and  "soothe"  her 
ravisher  by  singing  a  song  on — "  the  fall  of  her 
sire!"  A  selfishness  essentially  similar,  but  of 
course  less  flagrant  in  its  obvious  symptoms,  will 
be  found  to  characterise  the  attachments  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  your  fellow  creatures. 

Now  let  us  suppose  the  statement  "God  is 
Love"  placed  before  a  mind  of  this  order.  Is  it 
not  obvious  that  you  are  speaking  of  colours  to 
one  afflicted  with  Daltonism  ?  An  idea  will  indeed 
be  received  into  the  mind,  and  it  may  prove  potent 
and  influential  in  transforming  the  nature ;  but  how 
different  that  idea  from  what  the  same  simple  words 
would  convey  to  the  mind  of  an  Oberlin,  or  a 
Channiug!  Bright,  beautiful  souls,  who  would 
spend  and  be  spent  for  their  fellow  creatures,  with 
no  impulse  of  individual  attachment  urging  them 
on  I  It  is  surely  quite  plain  that  the  injunction, 
"  Honour  all  men — love  the  brotherhood,"  means 
one  thing  to  an  average  Englishman,  and  quite 
another  thing  to  a  Hottentot,  or  a  Patagouian. 
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I  wish  to  suggest  that  this,  too,  is  not  sufficiently 
taken  into  account  in  our  efforts  to  "raise  the 
masses ;"  and  scarcely  ever  taken  into  account  at 
all  in  our  rash,  foolish,  presumptuous  attempts  to 
measure  the  responsibilities  of  others. 


XIX.— «  CHILD-NATURE." 
The  impulse  to  destroy  is  usually  strong  in  child- 
ren. Not  being  able  to  do,  and  yet  overflowing 
with  energy,  they  must  needs  undo,  Ck)nscience 
is  not  always  so  strong.  I  had  an  amusing  in- 
stance of  the  play  of  both  infantile  energy,  and 
infantile  conscience,  this  morning. 

My  flaxen«haired  little  one  came  to  to  me  with 


an  anxious  face,  a  face  that  feared  to  offend,  and 
said,  "  Pa,  may  I  kill  ants."  Thinkiag  of  some- 
thing  else,  1  did  not  heed  the  question  moeb,  and 
hastily  replied,  "  O,  yes."  The  child's  destnic- 
tiveness,  released  from  the  checkstring  of  h'ls  little 
conscience,  now  exploded.  "  Willy,'*  he  cried  to  his 
playmate,  "  Willy,  come  along  I  Fataytwemji 
kUl  all  the  atUs  r 

Child- humour  is  often  very  quaint  and  good.  I 
stood  at  a  window  once  with  the  little  daughter  of 
a  friend.  Down  the  street  passed  ayoangkiiy 
with  a  monster  hat — it  was  three  years  ago— aht 
as  big  as  a  Talipat  umbrella,  in  Ceylon.  "A  ik 
going  to  carry  that  all  the  way  home  ?  gra^dy 
enquired  the  little  maid  at  my  knee,  looking  Te^ 
concerned  indeed. 


TWO     SONNETS. 


By  W.  B.  Rakds. 


Chide  me,  but  heed  me,  guardian  angel  mine, 
And  look  less  bright,  less  beautiful,  less  fond, 

If  that  thou  canst  do  aught  but  love  and  shine. 

And  I  must  turn  away  my  face  from  thine, 
To  any  thing  around,  beside,  beyond  : 

Ah  me !  I  am  no  spy ;  I  gaze,  not  see ; 
Meeting  thine  eyes,  my  own  grow  sweetly  dim^ 
Trembles  my  heart  till  all  my  senses  swim. 

And  I  turn  giddy -blind,  almost  to  thee ! 

Is  that  to  watch  ?     O,  doth  the  morning-star 
Watch  to  grow  pale  and  in  the  light  expire  P 
Bo  altar-tops  by  watching  seize  the  fire  ? 

Love  that  hath  looked  on  love  hath  looked  too  far. 

And  lost  all  will  to  watch,  or  make,  or  mar« 


II. 

My  folly  is  the  folly  of  a  child. 

Clear-eyed,  who,  all  the  innocent  afternoon. 
Following  the  green  and  rustling  skirts  of  June, 

Qoes  hand-in-hand  with  a  dear  playmate  wild. 

Treading  down  thought  and  time  with  the  undefll'd 
Sweet  fancies  of  a  nature  all  in  tune. 
Heeding  not  why — 0  short  and  rare  the  boon ! 

Say  not,  Be  wise,  and  pause  upon  this  play, 

For  so  you  steal  the  frank  child-heart  away. 
Planting  instead  a  heart  more  harshly  hewn. 
That  catechises  bliss,  and  thinks  too  soon : 

When  Love  reflects,  his  purple  turns  to  grey; 

These  moments  should  be  purple-bright  alway. 
As  violets  dipped  in  radiance  of  the  moon. 
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Or  the  many  Tolumes  which  of  late  years  have 
been  written  ahoat  America  and  the  Americans, 
£bw,  we  believe,  correctly  deacribe  the  constitution 
ind  government  of  the  United  States.  This  is  the 
^  mora  io  be  regretted,  especially  as  the  subject  is, 
at  least  to  the  generality  of  Englishmen,  almost 
totally  unknown.  The  little  that  is  known  is  in 
geoend  so  erroneous,  that  those  who  write  about 
the  political  institutions  of  the  United  States,  fre- 
quently commit  the  most  ridiculous  mistakes. 
Those  travellers  who  have  entered  into  any  details 
explanatory  of  the  constitution,  have  not  unfre- 
qaently  made  assertions  which  were  totally  false. 
The  oonsequence  is,  that  at  the  present  time  the 
people  of  this  country  generally  entertain  the  most 
preposterous  ideas  of  transatlantic  legislation. 

lliat  this  is  much  to  be  regretted,  no  thinking 
man  will  venture  to  deny ;  but  yet  it  has  been 
caused  by  the  prejudice  of  travellers.  Too  fre- 
quently they  have  sdlowed  themselves  to  be  blinded 
by  narrow-minded  prejudice.  Upon  matters  which 
merited  praise  they  have  bestowed  no  approbation, 
while  i^Km  those  which  were  deserving  of  censure 
thejrhave  not  been  sparing  of  ill-natured  abuse; 
whHe  one  visitor  sees  nothing  to  be  admired  in 
either  the  people  or  their  institutions,  another  tells 
US  that  transatlantic  manners  are  well  worthy  of 
oar  imitation. 

It  is  desirable  that  correct  information  oonoem- 
ing  the  government  of  the  United  States  were 
more  generally  diffused  among  the  British  people. 
The  "spirit  of  the  age"  points  so  cmphatiwdly  to 

GOTIEHMBNT  BY   THE  PEOPLB,  that   whoCVCr   fails 

to  perceive  this  truth  must  be  extraordinarily 
obtose. 

The  following  pages  have  been  chiefly  compiled 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  from 
Buer'i  "  Constitutional  Jurisprudence.** 

Shortly  after  the  ever  memorable  Declaration  of 
Independence  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  the 
Thirteen  United  Colonies  were  no  longer  dependen- 
cies upon  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  but  "Free 
and  Independent  States,"  a  desire  to  unite  these 
States  under  a  more  consolidated  form  of  Gbvem- 
ment  was  everywhere  felt  by  the  people  of  America. 
In  order  to  carry  this  project  into  effect,  commis- 
aonors  were  deputed  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
national  constitution.  After  due  deliberation 
"Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union" 
'^ere  drawn  op  and  signed  by  the  commissioners  a1 
Philadelphia,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1778. 

Time  rolled  on.  The  revolutionary  war  had 
heen  brought  to  a  close.  The  independence  of  the 
IJniled  States  was  universally  acknowledged. 

After  a  trial  of  nine  years,  the  statesmen  of 
America  perceived  that  the  powers  delegated  to  the 
general  government  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
were  of  iusuffioient  power  for  the  requirements  of 
the  time.    Under  these  circainstanoes,  a  convention 


was  held,  in  1787,  for  the  purpose  of  formmg  a  new 
constitution.  This  constitution  was  established* 
"  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establbh 
justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  promote  the  genersJ  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  the  people  and 
their  posterity," 

By  this  Constitution  it  was  declared  that  the 
functions  of  the  legislature  and  the  executive  should 
be  entirely  sundered;  that  the  legislative  power 
should  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  should  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives ;  that  the  executive  power  should 
be  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  President ;  that  any 
person  holding  an  executive  office  should  be  ineli- 
gible for  election  to  Congress. 

The  highest  official  in  the  United  States,  as  we 
stated  before,  is  the  President.  In  him  is  vested 
the  entire  executive  power  of  the  whole  country. 
It  hb  his  duty  to  carry  into  execution  those  laws 
which  have  been  enacted  by  congress. 

The  qualifications  for  this  important  office  are, 
that  he  shall  be  a  native-bom  citizen,  that  he  shall 
be  at  thirty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  elec- 
tion, and  that  he  shall  have  resided  in  the  United 
States  for  at  least  fourteen  years.  He  is  elected 
for  four  years ;  and  should  his  conduct  while  in 
office  be  such  as  to  merit  the  approbation  of  the 
citizens  he  is  generally  elected  for  a  seoond  term. 
No  President  has  ever  served  for  a  longer  period 
than  eight  years.  For  his  services  he  receives  a 
yearly  salary  of  25,000  dollars  (£5,000  sterling). 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Pre- 
sident is  elected.  The  constitution  ordains  that 
each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  its 
Legislature  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors  equal 
to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  representa- 
tives  which  the  State  is  [entitled  to  send  to  Con- 
gress ;  and  to  prevent  the  President  in  office  at  the 
time  of  the  election  from  having  an  improper 
influence  on  his  re-election,  by  his  ordinary  agency 
in  the  Government,  it  is  declared  that  no  senator 
or  representative  in  Congress,  nor  any  person  hold- 
ing an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United 
States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

The  electors  are  directed  by  the  constitution  to 
meet  in  their  respective  States  on  the  same  day 
throughout  the  Union — ^which,  in  pursuance  of  the 
discretionary  power  vested  in  Congress,  has  been 
fixed  by  law  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  December, 
in  every  fourth  year  succeeding  the  last  election* 
The  place  of  meeting  rests  in  the  discretion  of  the 
State  Legislators,  and  is  usually  at  the  place  of  the 
State  Government.  When  thus  assembled  and 
fully  organised,  by  filling  up  vacancies  occurring 
from  the  death  or  absence  of  any  of  their  number, 
the  electors  proceed  to  vote  by  ballot  for  two 
persons,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  must  not  be  an 
inhabitant  of  the  same  State  as  themselves.    They 
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are  directed  io  make  disiioci  lists  of  all  voted  for 
as  President  and  Yice-Presideut,  and  of  the  num- 
ber of  votes  given  for  each  respectively.  These 
lists  they  arc  to  sign,  certify,  and  transmit  sealed 
to  'the  seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States, 
directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  before  the 
first  Wednesday  in  January  ensuing  the  election. 
An  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  March,  1792,  re- 
quires that  body  to  be  in  session  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  February,  when  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  opens  the  certificates  received,  and  the 
Totes  are  then  counted.  The  Constitution  does 
not  explicitly  declare  by  whom  the  votes  are  to  be 
counted,  and  the  result  proclaimed ;  but  the  prac- 
tice has  been  for  the  President  of  the  Senate  to 
perform  these  duties — the  two  bouses  beiug  pre- 
sent as  spectators  to  witness  the  fairness  and 
accuracy  of  the  proceeding,  and  to  be  ready  to  act 
in  case  no  choice  be  made  by  the  electors. 

The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
for  President  is  declared  to  be  elected  to  that  office, 
if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  electors  appointed ;  but  if  no  person  have  such 
majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest 
numbers,  not  exceeding  three  on  the  list  of  those 
voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  immediately,  by  ballot,  to  choose  the 
President.  But  on  this  occasion  the  votes  are  to 
be  taken  by  States — the  representation  from  each 
State  having  one  vote. 

In  case  no  choice  of  President  be  made  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  before  the  time  thus 
limited  for  their'action,  it  is  declared  that  the  Vice- 
President  shall  act  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  death  or  constitutional  inability  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

No  person  constitutionally  inelegible  as  Presi- 
dent can  be  elected  to  the  office  of  Vice-President. 

The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
for  the  Vice-Presidency  is  declared  Vice-President, 
if  such  votes  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
electors  appointed;  and  if  no  person  have  such 
majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on 
the  list  the  Senate  must  choose  the  Vice-President. 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from 
office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  it  devolves  upon 
'the  Vice-President. 

Previous  to  entering  upon  office,  the  President 
takes  tha  following  oath  (or  affirmation) : — "  I  do 
solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully 
execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

The  powers  with  which  he  is  invested  are  as 
follow : — 

1.  The  pOwer  of  vetoing  the  acts  of  Congress. 
— "Every  bill,"  says  the  Constitution,  "which 
shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


If  he  approve  it,  he  shall  sign  it;  but  if  not,* he 
shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  house 
in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter 
the  objections  at  large  in  their  journal,  and  proceed 
to  re-consider  it. 

"If,  after  such  rc-consideration,  two- thirds  of  thai 
house  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent, 
together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house, 
by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  re-considered ;  and, 
if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall 
become  a  law.     But  in  all  such  cases,  the  votes  of 
both  houses  shall  be  returned  by  "yeas'*  and 
"  nays ;"  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for 
and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journals 
of  each  house  respectively.     If  any  hill  shall  not 
be  returned  by  the  President  within  ten  dajs 
(Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  pre- 
sented to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  Ee 
manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congrws, 
by  their  adjournment,  prevent  its  return ;  in  which 
case  it  shall  not  be  a  law." 

"  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives may  be  necessary,  (except  on  a  question  o( 
adjournment)  must  likewise  be  presented  to  the 
President ;  and  before  the  same  can  take  effect, 
must  be  approved  by  him.  Being  disapproved  bj 
him,  it  may  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  both 
houses,  according  to  the  rules  and  limitatkffls  pr^ 
scribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill." 

2.  He  is  constituted  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
militia  of  the  United  States  when  called  into  the 
service  of  the  Union. 

3.  He  has  the  sole  power  of  granting  reprieves 
and  pardons  for  offences  against  the  United  States, 
except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

4.  He  has  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  concur. 

5.  He  is  invested  with  the  power  to  nominate, 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
appoint  ambassadors,  and  other  public  ministers, 
and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all 
other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appoint- 
ments  are  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
shall  be  established  by  law.  But  Congress  mtj 
vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  ofl^  ^ 
they  may  think  proper  in  the  President  aloac,  in 
the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departcDcnts. 

6.  The  remaining  duties  of  the  President  con- 
sist in  giving  information  to  congress  of  the  stale 
of  the  Union,  and  recommending  to  their  considera- 
tion such  measures  ns  he  may  judge  neccssaiy  or 
expedient.  He  may,  on  extraordinary  occasion?, 
convene  both  Houses  of  Congress,  or  cither  of 
them ;  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them, 
he  may,  as  we  have  seen,  adjourn  them  to  sudi 
time  as  he  may  think  proper.  It  is  his  datj  to 
receive  Ambassadors,  and  other  public  Minister^ 
to  grant  commissions  to  all  officers  of  the  Unitw 
States,  and  generally  and  comprehensively  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed. 
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CoDsisis  of  the  principal  officers  of  State ;  viz. : — 
A  Secretary  of  State,  a  Secretary  bf  the  Treasury, 
a  Secretary  of  the  Interior, .  a  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  a  Secretary  of  War,  a  Postmaster- General, 
aad  an  Attorney-Qeneral.  These  officers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  named — (who  receives  a 
salary  of  4,000  dob.,  (£800)-— receive  a  yearly 
salary  of  6,000  dols.  (£1,200  steriing). 

THE  VICE  PRESIDENT. 

The  manner  in  which  this  official  is  elected  has 
been  stated  above.  Ilis  duty  consists  solely  in 
officiating  as  President  of  the  Senate  when  that 
body  is  in  session.  He  has  no  vote,  unless  the 
parties  in  the  Senate  be  equally  divided.  Should 
the  President  die,  or  be  removed  from  office,  the 
Presidential  functions  are  assumed  by  the  Vice- 
President.-  His  salary  is  5,000  dollars  a-year,  or 
£1,000  sterling.  He  may  be  removed  from  office 
on  impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of,  treason, 
bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  or  misdemeanours. 

CONGRESS. 

Congress  meets  every  year  on  the  first  Monday 
in  December.  It  consists  of  the  two  houses  of 
Senators  and  Hepresentatives.     It  has  power 

1.  To  levy  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises;  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the 
oommon  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  All  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  must  be 
uniform. 

2.  To  borroTV  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States. 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes. 

4.  To  establish  a  uniform  rate  of  naturalisation, 
■nd  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies. 

5.  To  coin  money,  to  regulate  the  value  thereof 
and  of  foreign  cob,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures. 

To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting 
the  public  securities  and  current  coin. 

7.  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads. 

S.  To  promote  tlie  progress  of  science  and  useful 
arts,  by  securing,  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and 
inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  th^ir  respective 
vritings  and  discoveries. 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

10.  Tu  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies 
committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against 
the  law  of  nations. 

11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
r^irisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on 
1^  and  water. 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies ;  but  no  appro- 
priation of  money  for  that  use  shall  be  of  a  longer 
term  than  two  years. 

13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

14. — To  make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 
15.  To  prorido  for  calling  forth  the  militia,  to 


execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrec- 
tions, and  repel  invasions. 

16.  To  provide  for  organising,  arming,  and  dis- 
ciplining the  militia,  and  for  governmg  such  part 
of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  reserving  to  the  States  respectively 
the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority 
of  training  the  militia. 

17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  over  the  seat 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  (the  District 
of  Columbia),  and  over  all  places  purchased  with  the 
consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which 
the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  maga- 
zines, arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful  build- 
ings. 

18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  the  Consti- 
tution in  the  Government,  or  in  any  department  or 
office  thereof. 

THE  SENATE. 

The  Senate  consists  of  sixty-two  members — two 
of  whom  are  choscu  by  the  Legislature  of  each  State 
for  a  period  of  six  years.  Each  Senator  has  only 
one  vote.  No  person  can  be  a  Senator  unless  he 
shall  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years.  He 
must  also  have  been  a  citizen  for  at  least  nine 
years,  and  at  the  time  of  election  must  be  an 
inhabitant  of  the  State  which  he  is  chosen  to 
represent.  He  receives  a  remuneration  of  eight 
dollars  per  diem  for  every  day  that  he  is  engaged  in 
senatorial  duties,  besides  having  his  expenses  paid 
to  and  from  the  seat  of  Government. . 

The  Senate  has  the  sole  power  of  trying  impeach- 
ments. ^  When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  every 
Senator  is  on  oath  or  affirmation.  In  case  of  the 
impeachment  of  the  President  the  Chief-Justice 
must  preside.  No  person  can  be  convicted  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  members 
present. 

THE    HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Is  composed  of  the  Hepresentatives  of  the  people 
of  the  several  Slates-^not  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Stales  at  large ;  and  in  this  respect  it  par- 
takes of  the  federative  quality.  No  person  can  be 
a  Representative  unless  he  has  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years;  and  has  been  seven  years  a 
citizen  of  of  the  United  Sates ;  nor  unless  he  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  State  for  which  he  is  chosen. 
Each  Representative  is  elected  for  only  two  years. 
The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  234. 
members.  The  salary  is  the  same  as  members  of 
the  Senate. 

The  House  of  Representatives  possesses  the  sole 
power  of  impeachment,  or  of  presenting  accusa- 
tions against  public  officers  of  the  United  States 
for  malversation  in  their  offices.  It  has  also  the 
exclusive  right  of  originating  all  bills  for  raising 
revenue;  and  this  is  the  only  privilege  which  that 
House  possesses  in  its  legislative  character  which 
is  not  equally  shared  with  the  other ;  and  even 
thesp  revenue  bills  are  amendable  by  the  Senate  at 
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its  discretion — so  that,  in  all  business  appertaining 
to  legislation,  each  boose  is  an  entire  and  perfeq^ 
check  upon  the  other. 

The  proceedings  in  both  bouses  are  conducted 
with  open  doors,  except  on  very  especial  occa- 
sions. 

The  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  United 


States  is  the  Supreme  Ck>art.  This  Gooit  ooonsts 
of  one  Chief-Justice  and  eight  associated  Jostioei. 
These  Judges  hold  their  offices  "  daring  good  be- 
haviour.*' The  Chief-Justice  receives  a  yearly 
salarj  of  5,000  dollars,  or  £1,000  sterling.  The 
associated  Justices  receive  4,500  dollars,  or  £900 
sterliog. 


THE    FAIRY'S     FUNERAL. 

BT  TnOMAS  NEWBIOOUfO. 


Comb  and  sec  the  fairy's  funeral, 

Moving  solemnly  and  slow 
Through  the  lone  and  hollovr  dingle, 
Where  the  elder  branches  mingle 
Wi*  the  ruin 
That  is  strewn 
Near  the  path  where  they  go. 

He  was  the  auldest  fairy 

F  the  fairies*  town  ; 
His  wee  chin  was  hairy. 

And  his  face  had  grown  brown ; 
And  'tis  mony  a  weary  day. 
Sin'  his  head  turned  gray. 

And  he  lootet  doun. 

The  wee  young  fairies  are  a'  sac  sad — 
They  mourn  for  the  loss  o'  their  lyart  daddie ; 
For  aften  at  e'en 
In  the  silent  gUde— 
Where  the  hillock  was  saft  and  green — 
Where  fell  the  starry  sheen — 
Where  the  moonbeams  strayed — 
Wild  was  the  fun  that  the  fairies  made. 
As  they  heard  the  tale  o'  the  pranks 
He  played. 
On  soupler  shanks 
When  a  laddie. 

How  he  cut  the  stocks 
O'  the  tailor's  breeks. 
And  keepit  him  sewing  for  weeks  and  weeks ; 
How  he  stole  the  guidwife's  bairn  at  e'en. 
And  laid  himsel  doun  where  the  bairn  had  been. 
And  grat,  and  grat,  and  yell'd,  and  skirl'd, 

Till  the  neighbours  were  deaved  and  the  guid- 
manflate. 
For  his  head  was  dais'd,  and  his  lugs  were  turl'd. 

And  he  ban'd  the  jee  o'  his  luckless  fate. 
Till,  wi'  wild  resolve,  the  fairy  he  hurl'd 
To  the  back  o'  the  lowin'  grate. 

And  how  Sawney  the  ploughman  let  fa'  his  soup. 
And  the  gnidman  sank  doun  to  the  flaer  on  his  doup, 
And  the  guidwife  gave  a  shriek ; 
Wi'  prayer  and  ban. 
Through  the  yielding  door. 
The  weans  played  skelp,  and  the  neighbours  ran 
Faster  than  legs  e'er  ran  before. 
For  a  hearty  ha !  ha ! 
Shook  the  rafters  and  wa'. 
And  the  fairy  flew  up  on  a  swirl  o'  reek. 


But  his  tales  are  a'  told. 

And  the  fairies  are  weepmg 
For  their  kinsman  old. 

On  the  green  turf  sleeping. 
They've  washed  his  face  wi'  e'ening  dew. 

And  they've  dried  it  wi'  leaf  o'  saftest  green  j 
They've  parted  the  locks  on  his  wrinkled  broo, 
And  crossed  his  hands,  and  dosed  his  een. 

His  bier  is  made  o*  willow  wands, 
And  saftest  rose  o'  Eglantine — 
The  mourners  move  in  silent  bands, 
To  the  grave  that's  dug  by  fairy  hands, 
In  the  shade  o'  the  solemn  pine. 
They've  passed  the  brink  o'  the  adder's  hole, 
But  he  heard  na  their  march  in  his  midnight 
lair; 
Nor  a  truant  sound,  nor  a  rustle  stole 
On  the  ear  o'  the  waukrife  hare — 
For  their  tread  fell  like  dew  on  a  grassy  knoU, 
Or  the  whiff  o'  summer  air. 

Ann  they've  laid  him  to  sleep  where  the  cowslip 
grows — 
Where  the  gowan  looks  up  to  the  mild  Use 
beU-. 
Near  the  mystic  spot  where  the  rowan  tree  throws 
Its  shade  owre  the  face  o'  the  red  moss  rose 

And  the  bright  eyed  pimpemell. 
The  stars  frae  the  morning  sky  have  gane, 
And  the  moonlight  is  na  mair ; 
And  the  maukin  is  playing  ^ 
And  the  fox  has  returned  to  his  lair. 
From  the  woodland  straying ; 
And  the  puir  auld  fairy  is  sleeping  his  lane. 

On  a  bright  May  mom, 
Twa  wee  laddies  were  seen 
r  the  dell, 
Paidling  i'  the  bum, 
Wi'  their  breeks  up. 

On  the  green, 
Pu'iug  the  buttercup 
An'  the  blue  bell. 
That  grew  on  the  turf  by  the  pine  tree  shaded; 
And  they  stop'd  in  their  mirth. 
Near  a  mound 
O'  fresh  brown  earth. 
That  they  found. 
And  they  said  that  aMoodie  had  made  ii 
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Amongst  the  remarkable  men  who  aeted,  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  a  part  which  no  tale  of  fiction 
would  ever  venture  to  imagine,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  was  undoubtedly  Jean  Franpois  Paul 
de  Gondi,  Cardinal  de  Hetz,  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
partisan,  leader  of  the  people,  duellist,  theologian, 
and  historian.  After  having  failed  in  becoming 
the  Cataline  of  the  Pronde,  he  made  himself  its 
Sallust. 

His  grandfather  was  the  famous  Marshal  de 
Ketz,  one  of  the  monsters  who  took  a  share  in  the 
St.  Barth^l^mi;  his  father,  a  bigoted  courtier, 
who  entered  the  Congregation  de  I'Oratoire ;  and 
his  preceptor,  the  renowned  Vincent  de  Paid,  the 
only  saint  of  modem  times  who  is  equally  honoured 
by  the  church  and  the  philosophers.  The  philan- 
thropist ahh6  certainly  never  dreamt  that  his  lively 
pnpU  would  one  day  be  such  an  intriguing  dignitary. 
The  young  nuin  had  no  vocation  for  the  situation 
which  his  father  wished  for  him,  and  tried  by  all 
means,  by  duels  and  scandals,  to  exchange  the 
cassock  of  the  priest  for  the  uniform  of  the  officer. 
He  did  not  succeed  :  two  Grondis  had  already  been 
Archbishops  of  Paris,  and  his  situation  as  cadei  de 
/amlU  was  thought  of  more  weight  than  the 
reluctance  he  showed.  Now,  the  future  metropo- 
litan began  to  lead  a  strange  life.  Like  Alcibiades, 
lie  changed  his  manners  with  his  dress,  and  prac- 
tised virtue  without  abandoning  vice.  Still  in  the 
prime  of  youth,  we  see  him  ally  extremes  :  he  is  a 
pious  abb^  atEome,  and  an  adventurous  deoauchee 
at  Yenice  ;  he  edifies  the  population  by  his  austeri- 
ties at  St.  Lazare,  and  writes  with  factious  sympa- 
thy the  history  of  the  conspiracy  of  Fiesko  and  that 
of  Csesar's  usurpation;  he  preaches  before  Louis 
XIU.  with  the  greatest  success,  and  plots  the 
assassination  of  the  iK)werful  Richelieu ;  he  holds 
public  controversies  with  Protestant  ministers,  and 
conspires  with  the  prisoners  of  the  BastiUe — ay, 
with  the  beggars  of  the  town;  his  behaviour  is 
scandalous  indeed,  but,  nevertheless,  he  is  named 
coadjutor  of  the  metropolis  for  having  repelled  an 
outrage  sword-iu-hand,and  for  having  once  sacrificed 
his  desires  to  the  tears  of  a  beautiful  virgin. 

Li  judging  this  singular  ecclesiastic,  we  must, 
however,  not  forget  that  he  had  not  chosen  his 
career,  and  that  destiny  threw  him  in  many  awk- 
ward positions.  He  knew  nothing  more  glorious 
than  tile  leading  of  a  political  party,  and  exclaims 
in  his  curious  "  Memoirs" — "  I  am  convinced  that 
there  are  greater  qualities  wanted  to  form  a  good 
party-leader  than  to  make  a  good  emperor  of  the 
universe."  It  may  be  ti-ue;  but  the  coadjutor 
made  a  sad  mistake  by  believing  that  the  Fronde 
Was  a  party,  and  that  he  directed  it ;  for  there  can 
be  no  political  party  without  a  serious  idea  of 
reform.  The  conspirators  of  the  Fronde,  one  of 
them  perhaps  excepted,  did  not  know^what  object 
^^  pusued;  it  was  a  fortuitous  assembly  of 


factious  intriguers,  who  were  disorderly  for  the  sake 
of  disorder,  and  Gondi  was  in  the  utmost  the  leader 
of  a  cabal.  One  man  only  had  a  peculiar  object  in 
view — if  we  were  to  believe  the  memoirs  of  the 
Count  Jean  de  Coligny,  who  was  the  faithful  com- 
panion of  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  and  who  commanded 
afterwards,  in  Hungary,  six  thousand  French 
soldiers  sent  against  the  Turks.  Retired  in  his 
mansion  of  La  Motte  Saint  Jean,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Loire,  Coligny  wrote  an  abridged  narrative  of 
his  life  upon  the  margin  of  a  missal ;  some  extracts 
of  it  were  published  in  the  "Mercury  de  France" 
(No.  VI.,  1800),  and  at  last  T.  E.  Lemontey,  of  the 
French  Academy,  edited  them  in  1829.*  The 
lieutenant  of  Cond6  pretends  that  the  conqueror  of 
Lens  and  Roiroi  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  to 
deprive  the  child,  Louis  XIV.,  of  his  crown.  The 
Cardinal  and  Monsieur  (Duke  d*Orleans),  Madame 
de  Longueville  and  Mademoiselle  (de  Montpensier) 
were,  therefore,  mere  puppets  in  the  liands  of  the 
prince ;  and  this  supposition  gives,  at  least,  a  better 
insight  into  the  petty  intrigues  which  are  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  time. 

But  to  return  to  Gbndi,  who  was  certainly  the 
soul  of  all  these  despicable  caballings.  He  is  not 
only,  like  Figaro,  better  than  his  reputation,  but,  in 
another  sense,  also  worse.  As  Bossuet  said  -.  "  You 
can  neither  esteem,  nor  fear,  nor  love,  nor  hate  him 
by  halves."  An  inferior  man  would  have  become 
ridiculous  by  the  strong  contrast  between  his  holy 
character  and  his  more  than  secular  actions.  But, 
strange  to  say,  although  quite  natural  in  France, 
people  were  less  offended  by  seeing  a  dagger  under 
the  cassock  of  the  bishop  than  by  beholding  the 
Prince  de  Conde  praying  in  a  hypocritical  manner  at 
a  public  procession.  They  called  the  sharp  poniard 
"  the  breviary  of  the  coadjutor" — and  there  was  an 
end  of  the  matter.  The  mitred  tribune  was  master 
of  the  population  of  Paris,  but  as  he  could  not  ap- 
pear in  person  at  the  riots,  he  chose  a  phantom,  as 
he  tells  in  his  memoirs  :  "Happily,  this  phantom 
was  the  grandson  of  Henri  IV.,  spoke  the  dialect 
of  the  Ealles,  and  had  very  long  fair  hair ;  one 
could  not  imagine  the  weight  of  these  circumstances 
and  conceive  the  effect  which  they  produced  among 
the  people."  This  ludicrous  personage  was  the 
Duke  de  Beaufort,  le  Boi  des  ffalles,  as  the  Parisians 
called  him. 

The  war  of  the  Fronde  is  a  curious  episode  in 
that  curious  history  of  France,  which  could  not  be 
easily  understood,  if  we  were  to  forget  that  in 
France  opinions  generally  precede  facts,  while  in 
England  facts  precede  opinions  in  the  progress  of 
reform.  The  struggle  lasted  five  years,  and  is 
divided  into  two  periods — a  circumstance  which 
many  historians  are  too  apt  to  forget.     During 

•  OeuTTcs  de  T.  E.  Lemontey.  Tome  V,  Tidcei  jnrti- 
ficatiaes.    No.  I.,  p.  177 
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tlie  first  of  tlicso  periods,  Goadi  was  certainly  a 
factious  ringleader;  but  during  the  second,  he 
tried  to  beal  the  wounds  which  his  enmity  against 
Mazariu  had  inflicted  ou  his  country.  Named 
Cardinal  at  the  request  of  the  regent  Ann,  he 
promised  the  court  a  grateful  fidelity,  which  he 
kept,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life — although  his 
patriotism  did  not  permit  him  to  discontinue  his 
opposition  against  the  cunning  Italian  prime- 
minister.  If  the  assertion  of  Jean  de  CJoliguy,  of 
which  we  spoke  above,  is  true,  the  children  of 
Louis  XIII.  owe  the  maintenance  of  their  throne  to 
the  energy  and  the  skill  of  the  Cardinal  de  Eetz. 
He  refused  steadily  to  unite  his  cause  with  that  of 
Spain,  and  gave  thereby  to  the  highest  French 
nobicmen  a  patriotic  example,  which  they  did  not 
always  follow.  And,  nevertheless,  his  memory  is 
more  insulted  tnan  that  of  his  fellow  conspirators ; 
for,  havmg  died  in  disgrace,  he  could  not  expect  to 
be  treated  justly  by  the  great  century  of  flattery, 
and  perhaps  the  echo  of  the  ensuing  age  repeated 
too  lightly  this  judgment  of  prepossession. 

When  the  troubles  were  appeased,  the  regent 
sacrificed  Paul  de  Gondi  to  the  ardent  jealousy  of 
Mazarin.  He  was  imprisoned  at  Vincennes,  and 
had  thus  been  but  a  too  true  prophet  when  he-said 
to  Gaston  d'Orl^ans :  "  You  will  be  a  son  of  France 
at  Blois,  and  I  a  Cardinal  at  Yinccnnes."  He 
effected  his  escape  in  a  bold  way,  and  amidst 
romantic  circumstances,  equal  perhaps  to  those 
which  accompanied  the  flight  of  the  adventurer 
Casanova  from  the  prisons  of  Venice.  Proscribed, 
poor,  fugitive,  he  stood  alone  aloof  upon  the  ruins 
of  his  party,  and,  as  the  great  Bishop  of  Meaux 
said,  "  Yet  threatened  the  victorious  favourite  by 
liis  sad  and  fearless  looks."  He  decided  at  Rome 
the  election  of  Pope  Alexander  YII.,  and  after 
Mazarin*s  death  exchanged  his  archiepiscopal  seat 
for  the  abbey  of  St.  Dennis.  He  then  paid  his 
debts,  which  amounted  to  four  millions  of  francs, 
certainly  a  large  sum,  although  he  had  in  his  youth 
exclaimed  **  that  Csesar,  at  his  age,  owed  six  times 
more  than  he  did  himself.*' 

Cromwell  tried  to  gain  Gondi  to  his  cause ;  but 
the  latter  was  at  that  time  on  intimate  terms  with 
Montrose,  and  gave  even  some  money  to  Charles 
II.  Clarendon  speaks  highly  of  the  respect  shown 
by  the  coadjutor  to  the  royal  exile.  The  envoy  of 
the  Lord  Protector  found  the  coadjutor  inaccessi- 
ble, and  Cromwell  said  publicly :  "  There  is  but  one 
man  in  Europe  who  despises  mc,  and  that  roan  is 
the  Cardinal  de  Rctz." 

Madame  de  Sevigu^,  who  had  much  sympathy 
for  Gondi,  writes  of  him  that,  "  His  soul  was  of 
such  a  superior  order  that  one  could  not  expect 
from  him  a  common  end."  In  fact,  he  sent  twice 
that  much-desired  cardinal's  hat  back  to  the  Pope, 
who  refused  to  receive  it.  He  left  rarely  his  re- 
treat at  Conccrcy,  and  died  at  Paris  in  3679,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-four,  in  the  house  of  the  beautiful 
Duchess  do  Lesdiguicres,  his  niece,  and  was  buried 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar  in  the  stately  basilico  of 
Saint  Denis. 


These  are  the  short  outlines  of  a  life,  the  details 
of  which  are  more  interesting  than  many  a  tale  oC 
fiction.  But  we  wrote  thb  notice  only  in  order  to 
call  attention  to  the  "  Memoirs"  which  the  cardinal 
wrote  shortly  before  his  death,  and  which  were 
published,  forty  years  afterwards,  during  the 
regency  of  Philippe  d'Orl^ns.  A  beautiful  edi- 
tion, compared  with  the  authentic  manuscripts  of 
the  royal  library  of  Paris,  containing  fac  sitniles 
and  interesting  letters  never  printed  before,  was 
published  in  184:3,  with  the  authorization  of  the 
French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.*  Neither 
antiquity,  nor  modem  literature,  nor  France,  which 
excels  in  this  stjlc  of  writing,  possess  memoirs 
superior  to  these.  They  are,  as  Voltaire  remarb, 
written  with  an  air  of  grandeur,  an  impetaositj  of 
genius  and  unevenness,  which  are  the  image  of  the 
author*s  life ;  his  expressions,  sometimes  incorrect, 
often  neglected,  but  always  original,  remind  the 
reader  of  what  has  so  often  been  said  of  Casar's 
Commentaries,  "That  he  wrote  with  the  same 
spirit  he  made  war." 

Some  of  Condi's  remarks  denoted  a  profouad 
observer — we  might  venture  to  say  a  true  states- 
man. He  describes  thus  the  persons  who  arc 
the  most  dangerous  in  riots  :  "  Rich  men  go  only 
there  when  forced ;  beggars  are  more  prejudicial 
than  useful,  because  the  fear  of  plundering  causes 
them  to  be  dreaded ;  those  who  prevail  the  most 
are  people  oppressed  in  their  private  affairs  enough 
for  desiring  a  change  in  public  afTzurs,  and  the 
poverty  of  whom  docs  not  go  as  far  as  mendicity." 
Agitators  may  reflect  ou  the  following  maxim: 
"There  is  nothing  of  so  much  consequence  with 
the  people  than,  even  if  one  attacks,  to  appear  to 
think  only  of  defending  oneself."  The  following 
revolutionists  of  all  nations  know  but  loo  well :  "In 
a  sedition,  everything  which  makes  people  believe 
in  it,  will  increase  its  strength."  To  goTcm 
mcnls  he  says :  "  The  extreme  evil  is  never 
so  near  but  when  those  who  command  lose  all 
shame." 

As  is  the  case  with  all  writers  of  genius,  his 
style  is  inimitable  and  peculiar.  He  is,  with  La 
Bruycre,  La  Rochefoucauld,  and  Madame  de 
Sevigud,  the  best  prose  writer  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.,  certainly  one  of  those  who  enriched  the 
French  language  with  lively  expressions  and  in- 
genious strokes  of  wit.  If  some  of  his  maxuns  were 
found  in  Tacitus  or  Sallust,  they  would  not  be 
thought  out  of  place,  so  versed  does  he  seem  to  be 
in  the  secrets  of  policy  and  of  the  human  heart. 
Profound  sentences,  sagacious  thoughts  fall,  as  it 
were,  naturally  from  his  pen.  Here  are  some: 
"  Weakness  never  yields  in  good  time ; — it  is  more 
difficult  in  a  party  to  live  with  those  who  are  amongst 
it  than  to  act  against  those  who  arc  opposed  to  it ; 
— there  arc  kinds  of  fears  which  arc  only  dissipated 
by  fears  of  a  higher  degree."  These  maxims  arc 
worthy  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  and  jet,  as  Laharpe 
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justly  observes,  the  fame  of  being  a  superior  writer 
was  the  one  of  whieh  Gondi  thought  the  least. 
Three  authors.  Lord  Chesterfield,  Adrien  Lezay- 
Maroesia,  and  Musset-Pathay,  have  detached  from 
the  substance  of  the  work  the  reflections  of  the 
coadjutor,  and  this  dongerons  test  has  not  dimin- 
ished their  effect. 

The  Cardinal  dc  Rctz  is  incomparable  in  writing 
portraits,  or  rather  characters;  and  he  delineates 
them  with  a  sharp  malice  which  has  never  been 
excelled.  He  says  of  Madame  de  Montbazon :  *'  I 
never  knew  any  one  who  preserved  in  the  midst  of 
vice  so  little  respect  for  virtne  ;*'  and  of  Madame 
de  Longaeville :  "  From  the  heroine  of  a  great 
party  she  became  the  adventuress  of  it."  He 
speaks  of  himself  neither  with  the  impudence  of 
Cardan,  nor  the  ingenuity  of  Saint  Simon,  nor  the 


noble  mind  of  the  President  de  Tliou,  but  with  the 
disinterestedness  and  the  simplicity  of  a  free  heart. 
His  rival  and  enemy  La  Kochefoucauld  says  of 
him  :  "  He  has  much  elevation,  extent  of  intellect, 
and  more  ostentation  than  real  grandeur.''  Saint 
Coremond  remarks:  ''Eloquence  was  natural  to 
him  ;'*  and  Laharpe  asserts  that :  **  For  the  know- 
ledge of  men  and  things,  the  talent  in  writing, 
nothing  can  be  compared  with  the  memoirs  of  the 
famous  Cardinal  de  Retz.** 

In  short,  these  memoirs  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  lover  of  sharp  criticism  and  hbtorical  dis- 
sertations. The  person  of  Gbndi  is  less  commend- 
able than  his  book ;  but,  nevertheless,  this  singoUr 
mixture  of  noble  qualities  and  brilliant  vices  forms 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  figures  in  the  history  of 
France. 


THE    SYRIAN    LAND.* 


The  war  with  Russia,  now  closed  for  a  time,  has 
left  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  public  mind  re- 
specting the  importance  of  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  western  coasts  of  Asia, 
than  any  other  single  event  since  Napoleon's  in- 
vasion of  Egypt,   and  his  expulsion  from  Syria. 
Gradually  the  Syrian  land  was  occupying  a  large 
space  in  our  literature  and  in  our  thoughts.     As 
the  scene  of  nearly  all  our  Biblical  history  it  has 
a  hold  on  European  minds,  that  up  even  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  seemed  to 
be    more   theoretical  than  practical.      After  the 
crusades  ceased,   and  the  western  nations  were 
engaged    in   those    struggles    for    constitutional 
principles,  and  for  the  reformation  that  have  left 
us  only  in  a  half  reformed  state,  ecclesiastical  or 
political,  the  east  was  not  forgotten,  but  it  was 
placed    out  of   sight.      Current   difficulties  and 
present  events  occupied  men*s  minds,  and  Syria 
was  remembered  in  connexion  entirely  with  the 
grand  occurrences  in  the  past,  that  throw  an  im- 
perishable interest  over  all  its  hills  and  vales ;  but 
thought  off  like  them,  as  belonging  to  past  ages ; 
and,  unlike  many  of  them,  as  influencing  present 
limes.     Three  different  reasons  have  contributed 
to  bring  the  Syrian  land,  and  the  adjacent  countries, 
pvominently  before  the  men  of  the  present  ago 
aad  of  our  own  country.      The  extent  and  im- 
portance of  our  Indian  empire,  formed  within  a 
▼cry   recent    period,    have    compelled    even  the 
QoTemmcnt,  generally  slow  in  its  movements,   to 
^k  for  new  and  short  roads  to  the  East.     The 
^ity  and  rapidity  of  travelling  have  drawn  many 
persons  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land — who  can 
'^ow  perform  the  pilgrimage  with  few  of  the  dangers 
^^   toils  common  in  former  times;  and  recent 


travellers  have  described,  in  attractive  and  glowing 
language,  the  beauties  of  "  the  old  country,"  untQ 
each  successive  volume  decides  some  wavering 
tourists  to  make  their  great  summer  holiday  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  travellers,  and  their  works, 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  intervening  countries  are 
naturally  divided  into  two  classes.  The  researches 
of  one  class  are  chiefly  of  a  religious,  and  others 
of  a  more  general  character ;  but  every  stage  in 
these  lauds  brings  the  tourist  to  objects  associated 
with  our  faith,  and  he  is  compelled,  with  or  with- 
out his  consent,  to  bear  testimony  on  the  subject. 
Volney's  "Ruins  of  Empires"  was  a  popular  book 
many  years  ago ;  but  it  even,  when  the  facts  were 
carefully  separated  from  the  rubbish,  although  the 
production  of  an  infidel,  testified  to  the  truth  of 
Scriptural  statements.  The  pen  and  pencil  of  the 
late  Mr.  Bartlett,  made  even  the  desert  laud  and 
the  wilderness  familiar  to  English  readers.  "  Eo- 
then"  imparted  the  vivid  tint  of  genius  to  all  the 
scenes  it  described.  The  loss  of  the  Amazon  will  be 
long  associated  in  many  minds  with  Mr.  Warburton 
and  the  "  Crescent  and  the  Cross,"  as  yet,  perlwps, 
the  most  popular  volumes  on  the  East.  "  The 
Lands  of  the  East"  may  have  induced  the  British 
aristocracy,  more  than  any  other  work,  to  render 
themselves  now  as  familiar  with  the  Nile  as  their 
fathers  were  with  the  Rhine. 

The  two  works  named  by  us  are  new.  They  are 
written  under  different  circumstances,  partially, 
perhaps,  for  different  objects,  and  they  have  each 
peculiar  claims  to  distinction.  Dr.  Aiton's  "  St. 
Paul  and  His  Localities,'*  explains  its  purposes  in 
its  title.  The  author  is  a  minister  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  of  Scotland,  whose  works  on 
Oriental  and  on  other  subjects  must  have,  ere  now, 
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rendered  his  name  familiar  to  many  readers.  He 
says  that  "  an  adequate  description  of  the  places 
8t.  Paul  preached  at,  as  they  were  in  his  days  and 
as  they  are  in  our  own,  has  not  hitherto  been  given 
by  any  traveller  in  a  condensed  and  consecutive 
form,**  while  he  visited  the  East,  among  other  ob- 
jects, resolved  "  to  adopt  this  field  as  his  own." 
Therefore  lie  "  went  from  place  to  place,  beginning 
at  Tarsus,  where  St.  Paul  was  born,  aud  onward  to 
Rome,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom,"  These 
wanderings  necessarily  carried  him  over  nearly  all 
the  sites  of  important  cities  of  that  age.  The 
Bx)man  empire  of  the  time  included  nearly  all  the 
world  known  to  its  citizens  west  of  the  Euphrates. 
St.  Paul  visited  every  populous  province,  and  pro- 
claimed in  them  *'  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ.**  Dr.  Acton  inclines  strongly  to  the  opi- 
nion that  Paul  planted  the  faith  in  Britain,  and, 
although  our  object  in  noticing  the  work  does  not 
require  us  to  follow  the  author  into  this  argument, 
yet  the  following  extract  may  be  read  with  plea- 
sure by  many  who  have  never  thought  upon  a 
topic  that  has  disturbed  the  hours  of  the  antiqua- 
rian and  the  learned  for  many  years  : — 

PAUL  IN  BKITAIN. 

To  111111  up  then  the  historical  cTidenoe  of  ancient  autho- 
rities, and  to  support  it,  with  the  concurrence  of  many  very 
judicious  modem  writers.  We  consider  on  the  authority  of 
Clemens,  and  we  finally  conclude,  that  the  testimony  respect- 
ing St.  FauVs  preaching  in  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  West, 
that  is,  in  Britain,  is  indisputable.  Because,  first,  it  is  the 
testimony  of  St.  Paurs  fellow-labourers,  who,  of  all  men,  best 
knew  the  extent  of  the  Apostle*s  travels ;  second,  because  it 
is  the  testimony  of  a  Boman  bishop  of  the  period ;  third, 
because  it  is  confirmed  by  the  Eastern  Fathers  of  the  church 
for  six  centuries,  who  must  have  known  if  St.  Paul's  labours, 
after  his  release  from  his  impritonmeut  at  Rome,  had  been 
confined  to  Italy  and  the  East ;  fourth,  it  is  not  the  fond 
concert  of  British  writers,  who  might  be  desirous  of  doing 
honour  to  their  country,  nor  is  it  stated  in  poetical,  rhetorical, 
or  fanciful  language ;  fifth,  these  plain  statements  of  facts  are 
confirmed  by  coincident  events  in  British  and  Roman  writers ; 
sixth,  to  the  ancient  authorities  here  cited,  we  add  Archbishop 
Parker's  Be  Yetustate  Eodesise  Brit,  introd.  :—**  Paulum 
ipsum  Gentium  doctorum  cum  aliis  gentibus  turn  nominatim 
Britannis  nunciassepost  priorem  suamBomse  incarccrationem 
et  Theodoretus  et  Sophronius  Patriarcha  Hierosolyroitanus 
affirment.  Hoc  quod  Pontificii  incredibile  atque  adeo  impos- 
sibile  statuunt  cum  vero  mazime  oohseret ;"  and  of  Camden, 
*'  Certum  est  Britannos  in  ipsa Ecclesise  infantia  Christianam 
religionem  irabibisse"  who  cites  Theodoret,  and  Sophronius, 
and  Venantius  Fortunatus,  in  testimony  of  St.  PauPs  journey 
to  Britain.  Cave,  also,  in  his  Life  of  St.Paul,  quotes  the  same 
writers,  and  says,  *'  that  by  the  islands  that  He  in  the  ocean, 
Theodoret  undoubtedly  meant  Britain."  Such  strength  of 
ancient  and  modern  authorities  ought,  if  we  may  judge  by 
our  own  convictions,  to  put  the  subject  of  St.  Paul's  preaching 
the  Gospel  in  Britain  beyond  all  controversy  or  doubt. 
Parker,  Camden,  Usher,  Stillingflect,  Cave,  Gibson,  Nelson, 
and  Cdlier ;  Goodwin,  De  PraesnUbns ;  Alford  in  his  annals ; 
Rapin  the  Historian  ;  Bingham,  in  his  Antiquities ;  Stanhope, 
on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul;  Warner's  Ecclesiastical 
History  ;  and  Trap,  in  his  Popeiy  truly  considered,  all  take 
this  view  of  the  matter. 

Still  more  interesting  is  it,  perhaps,  to  be  re- 
minded, as  at  page  404,  that  when  the  orown  of 
martyrdom  was  to  descend  on  the  martyr's  brow, 
though  many  of  his  former  friends  forsook  him» 


yet  not  all ;   and  those  who  remained  Dr.  Aitoo 
enumerates:— 

Luke  stood  by  him  to  the  last;  Linus,  afterwards  a  bishop 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  Pndens,  the  son  of  a  sen* 
ator ;  and,  more  gratifying  still,  Claudia,  his  bride,  thi 
daughter  of  a  British  king ;  and  one  OoesiphoroQs,  and 
probably  Tychicus,  the  bearer  of  the  neoond  epistle  to 
Timothy,  had  all  diligently  sought  him  out  and  visited  \m 
in  his  cell. 

We  have  not  spaco  to  quote  the  reasons  for 
deeming  the  Claudia  here  mentioned  the  daoghUr 
of  the  British  king  of  Chichester,  in  the  south  of 
England,  because  we  want  to  find  the  way  hack  to 
our  subject-r—Syria ;  but  they  seem  sufl&cient.  No 
reason  exists  for  denying  that,  within  the  probable 
lifetime  of  the  apostles,  Cbrbtianity  existed  in 
Britain.  The  opmion  that  St.  Paul  carried  the 
Gospel  to  Britain  is  highly  probable — for  he  in- 
tended to  visit  Spain,  and  Britain  was  at  the  time 
an  island  of  great  interest  to  the  Romans,  and  must 
have  contained  a  large  population — for  they  lost 
from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  men  in  their  wars 
with  Boadicea,  and  the  poor  Britons  lost  nndonbt- 
edly  an  equal  number. 

The  general  object  of  Dr.  Alton's  work  will 
render  it  highly  popular.  It  is  illustrated  by  some 
clear  and  dbtinct  engravings  of  scenes  where  Panl 
once  stood  and  preached  the  truth.  The  aocounti 
of  the  many  places  where  he  rested  in  his  worid- 
renowned  pilgrimage,  as  they  now  stand  and  as 
they  then  stood,  are  minute,  but  far  from  bemg 
tedious — for  the  author's  style  is  very  pure,  and 
the  descriptions  that  he  imparts  are  interesting. 
His  volume  is.  for  all  these  reasons,  certain  to 
be  one  of  the  most  successful  publications  of  the 
current  year. 

M.  O.  M.  WORTABET. 

The  second  work  on  Syria,  which  we  have  men* 
tioned,  possesses  an  interest  differing  entirely  fron 
Dr.  Aiton's.  It  is  in  two  volumes,  written  hj 
Gregory  M.  Wortabet,  a  native  of  Bayroot  "  Syria 
and  the  Syrians,"  by  a  Syrian,  must  command  more 
attention  than  a  similar  work  by  a  stranger  to  the 
people  and  the  soil.  M.  Wortabet 's  two  volomes 
are  in  good  and  pure  English ;  and  the  author  is 
extensively  and  well  known  in  this  country.  As 
we  must  look  to  natives  of  all  countries  finally  to 
reform  their  institutions,  we  sincerely  wish  thai 
Syria  bad  many  men  gifted  with  the  ability  and 
intelligence  of  this  author ;  but  every  revolatioa 
begins;  and  he  may  be  the  precursor  of  a  multitade. 

M.  Wortabet  is  a  Syrian  Christian  and  a  Pro- 
testant. He  can  thus  supply  us  with  accurate  in- 
formation regarding  the  prospects  and  state  of  the 
missions  in  Syria,  and  he  appears  to  be  a  credible 
and  trustworthy  witness.  The  two  volumes  accord 
exactly  with  their  title.  They  are  not  devoted  to 
any  special  pursuit,  but  they  describe  in  general  the 
intellectual,  moral,  political,  and  religious  state  of 
the  Syrians  of  the  present  day  in  Syria.  Still, 
they  are  not  in  the  regular  routine  of  works  on 
such  topics,  but  a  narrative  [of  jonmeyi  through 
the  land.     The  progress  of  Bayroot  iu  all  the 
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tjmpioms  of  cifilized  life,  is  almost  necessarily  a 
sabject  of  justifiable  pride  with  M.  Wortabet,  who 
styles  it  the  Edinburgh  of  Syria. '  His  father  was 
oonrerted  to  Protestantism,  and  the  son,  who  holds 
the  father's  faith,  was  educated,  we  belie?e,  in  this 
ooqntry,  but  he  has  passed  years  of  his  life  in  the 
United  States.  A  friend  of  his  father's,  who  had 
adopted  also  our  creed,  was  allured  into  the  Leba- 
non by  his  mother  and  his  other  relatives,  and  ap- 
parently martyred  with  their  consent,  and  by  the 
orders  of  the  Maronite  Patriarch.  The  example 
confirms  the  persecuting  character  borne  by  these 
Oriental  Christians  in  name,  who  resemble  the 
worst  members  and  the  worst  times  of  the  Latin 
Church  in  that  particular.  Although,  therefore, 
M.  Wortahet  opposes  liolently  the  power  wielded 
by  the  Turkish  Qoyemment  in  these  countries,  yet 
it  18  necessary  at  this  moment  to  the  existence  of 
snch  religious  liberty  as  can  be  found  there. 

The  Haronites,  according  to  this  author,  appear 
to  have  an  alliance  with  both  the  Greek  and  the 
Eoman  churches,  but  a  closer  connexion  with  the 
hitter  than  with  the  former,  and  a  considerable 
spice  of  Heathenism.  We  copy  M.  Wortabet 's 
account  otihis  sect: — 

TUB  niTIYX  CHRISTIAIfS. 

The  Haronites  are  bj  far  the  most  nomeroas  body  in 
Moant  Lebanon,  hot  they  are  by  no  means  ita  mott  interesting 
data.     They  are  a  mean  race,  bat  liting  in  the  strongholds 
of  Lebanon,  they  haye»  nerertheless,  maintained  a  sort  of 
independence,  and  exhibited  an  amount  of  conrage   and 
bravery' scarcely  to  be  expected  from  them.     Of  their  creed, 
I  will  say  more  in  a  future  chapter  under  the  head  of  the 
"  Romish  Church  ;**  sufficient  is  it  for  me  to  say  that  their 
creed  and  ritual  partake  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Charebea.    They  are,  however,  considered  as  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  Home  treats  them  as  ench  ;  but  to  this  point  also  I 
b^  to  refer  the  reader  to  a  futare  chapter,  where  I  hope  to 
expose  the  policy  of  Borne.     Like  the  Dmses,  the  people  are 
Tefy  ignorant,  and  pay  great  deference  to  their  priests    Meet 
a  priost  where  he  will,  the  man  is  suie  to  run  and  kiss  his 
hxod^    Indeed,  it  is  extraordinary  the  influence  priests  (and 
they  are  mostly  rery  ignorant)  exercise  OYer  the  minds  of 
the  masses.     In  all  things  social  and  political  they  have  an 
incredible  hold  over  the  people.     They  are  de  facto  their 
legiabton  and  administrators.    X^or  are  they  ignorant  only, 
b^  the  Maronite  is  both  superstitious  and  credulous ;   he 
ddights  in  the  absurd  legends  mannfiiictured  by  the  monks 
and  nuns  of  his  sect.    The  whole  of  this  part  of  Lebanon  is 
eorered  with  their  convents  and  nunneries,  which  they  look 
upom  as  houses  of  Ood.     Tou  would  say  that  it  was  high 
time  their  eyes  were  opened  after  the  system  of  iniquity, 
panned  by  the  **  holy"  Hindeea,  was  exp<^  to  the  public ; 
bat,  no,  there  they  are  as  they  were  eighty  years  ago,  and 
the  word  of  a  monk  or  nun  is  as  gospel  to  them.     This 
*  Hc^  Hindeea**  began  her  career  as  a  young  nun,  and  then 
foceed  herself  into  great  notoriety  by  the  severity  of  penances, 
iad  an  eitraordinary  piety  which  she  displayed.    She  now 
•et  to  work  and  built  a  nunnery  for  hmelf,  towards  the 
vmlioft  of  whidi  the  people  cheerfully  contributed.   Twenty 
Jttn  of  her  life  had  been  spent  in  this  way  when  a  saspicion 
«m  saddenly  exeited  by  the  disappearance  of  many  of  the 
Has,  wlio,  it  was  reported,  had  been,  during  their  stay  there, 
tW  victims  of  improper  practices,  and  finally  met  their  death 
%  laiiaar  means.    An  unhappy  merchant  of  Sidon,  who  had 
Md  his  two  daughters  at  the  establishment,  disturbed  by 
^  reports  visited  the  place  and  made  inquiries.     On  his 
^ienting  himself  at  the  door  of  the  nunnery  he  asked  to  see 
^  daoghter,  but  he  was  refused,  on  the  plea  that  they  were 
^^^^aable  to  walk,  whilst  the  rales  of  the  estaWshment 


forbade  his  putting  his  foot  therein.  He  entreated,  but  in 
Tain.  Despairing  of  seeing  his  daughten,  he  determined  to 
proceed  to  Deyr  £1  Ramar,  and  Uy  his  case  before  the  Emir 
Yusef,  the  then  Governor-General  of  the  Mountains.  The 
Emir  took  up  the  case  heartily,  and  sent  an  armed  foroe  with 
a  bishop  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  case.  The  re- 
sult showed  the  existence  of  a  system  of  wickedness  and 
profligacy  exceeding  in  iniquity  any  thing  erer  known. 
Hindeea  was  seized,  imprisoned,  and  criminated ;  but  she 
managed  to  escape  to  a  locality  where  she  exerted  a  large 
amount  of  influence.  Here,  notwithstanding  the  disclosures 
made  against  her,  she  nevertheless  so  continued  to  work  on 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  credulous,  and  superstitions 
Maronites,  that  they  unanimously  toted  her  a  being  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning ;  and  she  finally  died  respected 
and  revered,  and  is  to  this  day  acknowledged  as  a  saint. 

TABSUS. 
M.  Wartohet's  journey  in  his  native  kud  began 
near  Tarsus,  the  city  of  Paul,  where  Dr.  Aiton  also 
naturally  commences  his  volume.  This  city, 
placed  on  the  Cydnus,  in  the  shadow  of  Mount 
Taurus,  celebrated  at  one  time  for  its  magnificence, 
is  not  now  so  much  indebted  for  its  fame  to  the 
connexion  of  Sardanapalus  in  historical  tradition 
with  its  commencement — ^to  the  great  battle  fought 
near  it  between  Alexander  and  Darius — to  its 
associations  with  Oyrus,  with  Julius  Gsesar,  with 
Pompey,  with  Anthony  and  Cleopatra — or  even  to 
the  haughty  independence  of  the  provincialists 
whose  capital  it  became — as  to  the  birth  there,  in 
the  family  of  some  Jewish  sojourners  and  strangers, 
of  a  son  whose  fame  was  far  to  surpass  that  of  all 
the  great  men  ^of  the  earth  who  had  made  it  a 
favourite  residence,  or  of  all  the  learned  men  whose 
academic  halls  imparted  dignity  to  the  heathen 
Oxford  of  Gilicia.  Mersina  is  its  seaport,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cydnus,  which  was  navigable  to 
Tarsus  in  old  times ;  but  in  Syria,  even  the  rivers 
have  gone  to  wreck.  Mersina  is,  however,  rising 
in  progress  almost  like  Melbourne,  if  we  may  judge 
of  it  by  the  value  of  the  land.  M.  Wartobet  says : 
"  A  merchant  told  me  on  landing,  that  last  year  he 
bought  property  here  for  £700,  and  for  a  part  of 
which  he  would  not  now  take  £2,000.'*  Indeed, 
the  very  best  investment  that  any  of  our  readers 
who  may  have  spare  money  could  make,  would  be 
in  Syrian  land,  for  the  night  of  its  humiliation  is 
dosing  fast,  and  the  dawn  of  its  latter  days  is 
apparent.  The  voyagers  met  a  hospitable  reception 
from  the  French  Consul ;  but  they  were  unable  to 
visit  Tarsus,  although  M.  Wortabet  gives  us  the 
following  brief  particulars  respecting  that  city  : — 

The  Consul  now  told  us  that  our  intended  trip  to  Tarsoos 
was  impracticable .  "In  fine  weather,"  says  he,  "it  takes 
four  hours  to  ride  there,  but  now,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
roads,  it  would  take  us  five  or  six  hours  to  reach  it,**  so  that 
it  was  impossible  for  us  to  go  and  return  in  time.  Passen- 
gers, however,  arriving  early  in  the  morning,  whose  boat  will 
not  leave  till  the  evening,  could  accomplish  the  trip.  The 
interest  with  which  Tarsoos  stood  invested  in  my  eyes,  was 
its  being  the  birthplace  of  St.  Paul,  nnd  as  such  tlie  traveller 
will  visit  it  with  much  pleasure.  As  an  Oriental  city  it  is 
remarkable  for  nothing,  and,  like  all  other  Turkish  cities, 
presents  a  pleasant  exterior  not  justified  by  the  interior. 
Beautiful  as  it  may  look  from  without,  it  is  wUAin  a  conglo- 
meration of  dirty  streets  and  nanow  lanes  running  in  all 
direotions,  without  any  idea  of  order  or  symmetry. 
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Beside  its  being  the  Tarsns  of  the  Scriptures  vhere  St. 
Pnal  'vas  bom,  Tarsoos  possesses  traditions  of  its  origin 
\(bich,  to  the  general  reader,  may  not  be  destitute  of  in- 
terest. 

One  of  its  legends  giTes  ns  to  learn  that  it  was  bnilt  by 
Sardanapalos  in  one  day ;  bat  when  the  Greeks  established 
themselves  after  the  Conqaest  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
jnhabitants  of  Tarsns  rejected  this  legend  of  the  origin  of 
their  city,  and  adopted  the  more  poetical  one  founded  on  the 
old  fable,  that  Bellcrophon  had  been  conveyed  iif  the  coarse 
•  of  his  wanderings  by  the  winged  horse,  Pegasns,  to  the 
ooontry  of  Cilicia. 

They  engrafted  the  tradition  on  this,  that  Pegasus  had 
stnmbled  here,  and  left  a  deep  impression  of  his  hoof,  and 
hence,  in  their  language,  the  word  Tarsus  signified  a  hoof  or 
keel.  According  to  another  account,  Pegasos  lost  a  hoof  in 
this  quarter.  Strabo,  however,  stales  that  Tarsus  was 
founded  by  Triptolemus  and  his  Argive  followers,  who,  when 
in  search  of  the  wandering  lo — the  beautiful  mistress  of 
Jopiter,  changed  by  him  into  a  heifer — found  here  the  traces 
of  her  hoof.  Under  the  Persian  supremacy.  Tarsus  was  the 
residence  of  the  dependent  Kings  of  Cilicia,  who  had  here 
a  noble  palace.  It  is  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  once 
the  capital  of  Cilicia  Proper;  the  river  Cydnus  runs  through 
it,  and  in  bathing  in  the  cold  waters  of  which  Alexander 
jiearly  lost  his  life.  Here  it  was  that  Cleopatra  paid  her 
celebrated  visit  to  Anthony  in  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of 
Eastern  luxury,  herself  attired  like  Venus,  and  her  attendants 
like  Cnpids,  in  a  galley  covered  wi^gold,  the  sails  of  which 
were  of  purple,  the  oars  of  silver,  tm.  the  cordage  of  silk.  It 
was  also  the  scat  of  a  school  of  philosophy  and  philology, 
and  the  city  became  so  popular  for  its  learning  and  refine* 
mcnt  that  it  at  one  time  rivalled  Athens  and  Alexandria. 

Dr.  Alton  examined  the  banks  of  the  Cydnns 
and  the  remains  of  Tarsus  with  great  care,  and  he 
describes  them  minutely.  Kearly  thirty  pages  of 
his  book  are  devoted  to  the  past  history  and  the 
present  state  of  the  river  and  city,  and  their 
niarrellous  histories  might  have  advantageonsly 
occupied  a  greater  space.  A  field  is  opened  to 
Oriental  scholars  and  travellers  that  would  amply 
repay  cultivation,  and  reflect  honour  upon  the  man 
who  might  cultivate  it  well.  A  series  of  volumes, 
comprising  the  past  history  and  present  condition 
of  the  once  great  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
East,  would  be  very  popular,  if  they  were  executed 
with  the  information  requisite  to  the  task,  and  the 
genius  which  should  be  employed  upon  the  work. 
Even  good  classical  scholars  feel  the  want  of  some 
continuous  history  of  those  places  that  once  were 
the  centres  of  a  great  commerce,  and  the  residence 
of  a  vast  population.  The  still  more  influential 
and  numerous  portion  of  our  population  who  are 
not  good  scholars,  and  yet  deserve  to  be  styled 
well-informed  men,  feel  greater  difficulty  in  tecall- 
iug  to  the  mind  a  prosperity  that  was  remarkable 
even  to  commercial  men  for  its  extent — to  all  from 
its  entire  destruction.  Tarsus,  according  to  Dr. 
Aiton,  "  lies  _  about  a  dozen  miles  up  the  river 
from  Mersina,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gydnus,  and 
this  liver,  at  the  old  metropolis  of  Cilicia,  is  about 
two  hundred  feet  wide.  The  Cydnus  is  not  now 
a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  and  is  not  navigable—for 
the  artificial  works  that  allowed  Cleopatra's 
Egyptian  galleys  to  sweep  up  the  river  as  they  had 
often  stemmed  the  placid,  quiet  Nile,  have  crum- 
bled away,  and  the  river  has  cut  out  new  channels 
through  fields  that  have  been  converted  into  marshes 


and  are  rich  iu '  miasma.  Tarsus,  wluch  tbe  old 
writers  appear  to  have  called  Tarsoi,  and  M. 
Wartobet  spells  Tarsool,  was  built  near  the  base 
of  the  Mount  Taurus,  and  close  upon  the  entrftoce 
of  the  pass  to  Cappadocia  and  the  central  regions 
of  Asia  in  the  west.  Its  river,  fed  from  the  gla- 
ciers  and  snows  of  the  great  mountain  in  its  eailj 
course,  must  have  had  a  rough  life ;  and  Ihroogfa 
the  narrow  plain  between  the  mouotain  and  the 
sea,  it  had  preserved  a  coolness  most  gntefol  m 
the  summer  of  that  hot  climate,  althoogh  hostile 
to  bathers — for  we  presume  that  Alexander  oC 
Macedon  was  not  the  only  traveller  parched  with 
the  burning  heat  who  found  fever  when  he  songlit 
relief  in  its  tempting  waters.  Tarsxis,  although  i 
city  of  ruins,  has  still  a  population  of  thirty  thoa- 
sand  persons,  chiefly  Turks.  The  houses  are 
apparently  built  with  atone  dug  from  the  rains  of 
former  buildings.  It  contains  some  fine  buildings, 
but  it  is  filthy  within  and  without  with  the  car* 
cases  of  dead  camels,  horses,  cats,  and  dogs ;"  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  it  b  a  place  of  feven 
"more  virulent  and  fatal,"  writes  Aiton,  "than 
those  of  Scanderoon.** 

THE  OYSBLAin)  BOUTE. 

Pursuing  his  object.  Dr.  Aiton  adopts  the  roat« 
by  water,  as  that  which  Saul's  parents  wonki 
probably  choose  for  him  in  his  journey  to  Jerusalem. 
He  might  have  gone^  by  land ;  for,  ere  his  dij, 
Pompey  and  the  Komlui  galleys  had  cleared  the 
sea  route  from  Cilician  pirates,  and  the  Medite^ 
ranean  was  perhaps  not  less  safe  for  sailing  vessels 
than  at  the  present  day.  A  more  interesting  p(Hnt 
with  men  of  the  current  time  arises  from  the  proxi- 
mity of  that  shore  to  the  Euphrates,  and  the  cb- 
sactev  of  that  pass  into  Cappadocia  through  which 
the  Persians  came  and  the  Grecians  went»  and 
which,  as  Jonah  is  said,  according  to  tradition,  to 
have  becQ  cast  upon  that  coast,  he  had  passed  in 
his  journey  to  Nineveh.  The  natives  still  shof 
the  spot  where  Jonah  was  thrown  upon  the  coait 
by  the  great  fish — for  no  authority  exists  for  the 
employment  of  the  term  "  whale,"  except  that  it 
means  a  great  fish — ^near  Scanderoon,  and  thtt 
port  is  within  sixty  miles  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  Orontes  flows  past  Antioch  and  has  also 
been  mentioned  as  another  route  to  the  Euphiatet 
for  a  canal.  Dr.  Aiton  describes  that  ri?cr  as  a 
deep  but  narrow  stream,  very  circuitous  in  ^ 
course  from  Antioch  to  the  sea,  with  wooded  haabi 
richly  cultivated  and  **  dotted  with  tall,  aJead* 
poplar,  dwarf  oak,  and  English  sycamore."  ^ 
farther  says  "  all  the  vegetation  of  the  Bast » 
produced  here  spontaneously,  in  the  richest  jW" 
fusion,  the  pomegranate,  the  acacia,  the  vine  •» 
fig-tree,  the  myrtle,  the  bay,  the  ilex,  the  arbutos, 
the  mulberry,  the  apricot,  and  peach,  and  ll« 
orange."  He  diflfers  from  Captain  Chisncy  la  no* 
considering  the  river  "  deep  and  rapid."  Eb  dows 
its  depth  to  be  possible,  and  it  is  certainly  ex- 
tremely probaWe  in  a  soft  soil,  but  the  fofl  fc*. 
Antioch  to  the  sea  is  only,  he  sayai  fire  to«x  W 
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per  mile;  wliile  the  windings  give  a  coarse  of 
fortj*one  miles  through  a  country  over  which  a 
straight  line  only  makes  sixteen  miles.  No  doubt 
exists  that  the  riyer  was  navigable  in  classic  and 
scriptural  times,  and  Ibrahim  Pacha  proposed  to 
remove  the  obstacles  to  its  present  navigation  at  a 
YGTj  small  outlay.  Ibrahim  Pacha's  rule  has,  we 
fear,  been  missed  in  Syria,  and  however  the  victo- 
ries of  Sir  Charles  Napier  by  hqid,  or  the  bombard- 
ment  of  St.  Jean  d'  Acre  from  the  sea  contributed 
to  the  fame  of  this  country  in  the  East,  we  do  not 
see  that  its  interests  were  advanced  by  the  results 
m  Syria. 

Dr.  Aiton  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  unpromising 
character  of  the  rooks,  through  which  we  must 
find  a  path  to  the  Euphrates,  in  describing  the 
scene  that  met  the  eyes  of  Saul  and  his  companions 
in  their  journey  from  Mersina  to  Jaffa,  on  their 
way  to  Jerusalem. 

Distaat  twenty  ndles  or  so,  more  or  less,  to  their  left,  the 
inpoeiiig  range  of  Movnt  Taarns  would  fill  their  eye  with 
a  raceesaion  of  sublimities  of  every  variety.  Here  these 
Bovntains  are  towering  like  hnge  sugar  loaves,  eight  or  ten 
tbommd  feet  toward  Uie  sky ;  or  they  are  cutting  the  azure 
caaopy  with  their  thin  edges,  resembling  a  saw,  or  the  comb 
of  a  oock ;  or  they  are  dormant  in  their  miyestio  bulk,  like 
Tirgirs  description  of  Honnt  Etna.  The  scene,  seen  from 
the  tea,  is  very  imposing.  All  of  them  are  barren,  and 
bamt,  and  brown,  excepting  towards  their  sublime  tops, 
where  there  is  seen  first,  patches  of  froien  snow,  glittering 
like  aQver  in  the  bright  burning  sun  ;  and  then  enormous 
f^aden  In  the  crevices  of  the  rooks,  from  which  streams  of 
water  are  filling  hundreds,  nay,  in  some  rarer  instances, 
thoBsaods  of  ieii— now  dashing  with  white  foam  in  their 
coarMi,  now  glancbg  in  the  morning  sun,  and  then  lost  to 
the  gaae  in  the  fhthomless  ravine,  or  round  yonder  dull  pro- 
montory of  the  mountains ;  and  last  of  all  there  is  a  white 
covering  of  deep  snow,  reminding  voyagers  from  Scotland  of 
the  Grampian  hills  of  the  North,  as  seen  during  nine  months 
of  the  year  in  their  sublime  mi^esty. 

But  those  who  are  acquainted  with  mountain 
aoenery  know  that  often  high  clif s  hide  pleasant 
vaDeya,  and  the  road  past  Tarsus  might  berendered 
aiailable  by  engineering  skill. 

The  passage  by  the  Orontes,  and  of  course  by 
Astiodi,  has  greater  recommendations  than  any 
€^kat  north  of  the  Holy  Land.     Dr.  Aiton  says  :— 

Iliere  has  been  a  serious  project  of  uniting  the  Orontes 
by  a  eaaal  with  the  Euphrates,  and  so  of  re-establishing  one 
of  tiM  old  lines  ot  commercial  interoonrse  between  the 
Leraat  and  the  Indian  Sea.  But  a  railway  through  the  pass 
if  tiie  mooatains,  over  the  valley,  to  the  Euphrates,  by 
IS  migl^  be  had  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Qulf, 
probably  be  more  advantageous  and  less  expensive. 
^y  would  then  become  the  great  landing  place  for  all 
'Bait  Indies,  and  the  railways  now  constructing  would 
17  ilie  traffic  to  Calcutta  and  everywhere  else.  Eailways 
^••fe  to  pay  in  the  East,  where  water  power  is  so  scarce, 
I  Ai  ehere  the  animal  eneigiea  become  so  languid  from  the 
"      '     keat. 


Bombay  might  not  derive  so  great  additions  to 
li harness  by  the  formation  of  this  railway  as 
wMiee,  the  new  port  of  Scinde ;  and  railways, 
•way  remark,  will  never  carry  the  heavy  goods 
MpBL  XJnlffss,  therefore,  the  canal  through  the 
'  of  the  Orontes  can  be  made  broad  and  deep 
lor  the  passage  of  such  vessels  as  are 


generally  employed  in  the  Mediterranean  trade,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  conveyance  of  Indian  produce 
to  England  must  still  be  round  Africa  and  twice 
across  the  line.  In  that  case  the  canal  might  be 
less  advantageous  and  useful  than  the  railway. 

Antioch  stands  at  the  northern  comer  of  Syria, 
and,  although  the  Lebanon  almost  meets  the 
Taurian  chain  of  mounteins  at  that  point,  yet  the 
approach  is  not  completed,  and  this  valley  may 
again  become  the  highway  of  nations.  It  is  wise 
to  follow  old  paths,  where  they  appear  to  be 
available ;  and  the  vast  importance  of  Antioch,  in 
former  times,  indicates  the  commercial  advantages 
of  the  route.  "It  is  now,"  according  to  M. 
Wortabet,  "  a  small  dilapidated  place,  although  it 
once  contained  a  population  of  upwards  of  a  quarter 
million  souls,  yet  the  iK)pulation  is  now  scarcely 
eight  thousand."  The  Christians  of  Antioch  are 
now  comprised  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  families ; 
and  are  less,  probably,  than  one-tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion. They  have  no  church,  but  worship  in  a  cave 
of  the  neighbouring  mountain,  which  has  been 
appropriated  to  their  purposes.  "The  scenery," 
according  to  the  same  author,  "  on  the  banks  of 
the  Orontes,  hereabouts,  is  pleasing ;  gardens  of 
mulberry  and  fig  trees  meet  the  gaze,  and  tall 
slender  poplars  throw  their  shadows  on  the  mur- 
muring stream  beneath,  where  the  natives  oft  resort 
in  summer."  Ruinous  as  the  city  is  now,  "many 
of  whose  houses  are  built  of  mud  and  straw,  many 
of  whose  streets  are  miry  and  narrow,  and  many 
of  whose  squares,  which  were  formerly  so  crowded 
and  adorned,  exhibit  now  every  appearance  of 
misery  and  wretchedness,"  yet,  adds  Dr.  Aiton, — 
"the  northern  portion  of  the  city,  within  the 
ancient  walls,  is  now  filled  with  one  extensive 
paradise  of  gardens,  and  olives,  mulberry  and  ^g 
trees ;  and  the  groves  of  Daphne,  once  so  famous 
here,  are  not  now  to  be  recognised  among  them." 
The  course  of  the  Orontes  might  realise,  in  the 
possession  of  active  and  energetic  men,  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  "  happy  valley ;"  and,  so  far 
as  has  been  shown  yet,  it  offers  the  shortest  road 
to  India — the  real  overland  route ;  for  after  the 
Euphrates  has  been  reached  the  voyage  is  neces- 
sarily sheltered  from  many  storms,  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Persian  Qulf  is  within  two  or  three  days 
steaming  of  Bombay ;  and  is  a  still  shorter  voyage 
along  the  coast  to  Kurachee.  We  need  not  add 
that  the  formation  of  this  route  to  India  would 
compel  us  to  guard  Syria  from  invasion,  and 
probably  to  estabHsh  there  some  form  of  Govern- 
ment that  would  enable  property  to  be  accamu- 
latcd,  and  emigrants  to  settle  with  ample  security. 
The  existence  of  that  commercial  line  on  the  north, 
would  of  necessity  draw  strangers  to  Syria,  and, 
by  a  process  rendered  rapid,  from  various  causes, 
build  [up  its  old  waste  places,  and  bring  its 
verdant  wildernesses  again  under  cultivation. 

THE  MOUKT  LEBANON. 

Both  travellers  describe,  in  the  language  of  en- 
thusiasm, the  beauties  and  the  splendour  of  Leba- 
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non,  the  grand  rampart  of  the  Holy  Land  towards 
the  west.  M.  Wortabet  narrates,  with  the  spirit 
of  all  the  natives  of  monntainons  countries,  the 
grandeur  of  scenery  associated  with  the  first  me- 
mories of  his  youth.  Yet  he  says  nothing  which 
the  northern  minister,  accustomed  to  the  flatter 
beauties  of  the  corn-fields  of  Berwickshire,  or 
glimpses  of  the  grass-crowned  Cheviots,  does  not 
fully  endorse.  Lebanon  is  one  of  our  household 
words  in  this  country.  It  is  familiar  to  childhood, 
and  is  often  on  the  lips  of  age.  The  cedars  of  Le* 
banon,  its  snowy  summits  and  fertile  vales,  seem 
very  like  the  recollections  of  home  to  all  our  Bible- 
reading  people.  If  it  were  possible  to  divest  the 
celebrated  mountain  of  all  these  associations,  and 
see  it  as  one  would  look  at  part  of  the  Himalaya 
range,  still  its  scenery  would  astonish  and  delight. 
The  extent  of  this  mountain  range  more  than  the 
height  of  individual  peaks  marks  it  out  as  the  guar- 
dian of  the  East,  planted  with  its  crags  almost  in 
the  great  sea.  The  language  of  Scripture,  read 
upon  the  coast  of  Syria,  with  the  Lebanon  towering 
over  the  shore  for  many  miles,  acquires  force  and 
grandeur  which  it  is  difficult  to  convey  to  minds 
only  familiar  with  level  lands,  or  small  laughing 
hilb.  "  He  weighs  the  mountains  in  scales."  We 
copy  Dr.  Alton's  impressions  as  he  skirted  the 
coast  of  the  cedars,  for  although  he  would  have  us 
to  regard  them  as  those  of  the  "  boy  Pharisee  " 
Saul,  yet  they  describe  hia  own :  — 

The  very  soent  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  localities  may  be 
said  to  be  like  the  soell  of  the  wine  of  Lebanon,  fresh  and 
fragrant.  It  presents  to  the  eye  at  one  time,  and  on  the 
same  place,  every  variety  of  mountain  form  and  beauty  to  be 
foond  in  the  four  qaarters  of  the  earth,  daring  the  foar 
seasons  of  the  year.  Hence  the  native  poets  say,  "The 
Sannin  carries  winter  on  his  head,  spring  upon  his  shoulders, 
aad  aatumn  in  his  bosom,  while  summer  lies  sleeping  at  his 
feet.**  This  is  a  fact,  throwing  fancy  aside.  The  range  is 
composed  of  four  enclosures  of  mountains  rising  one  above 
the  other.  The  first  is  fertile,  and  abounding  with  grain 
and  fruit ;  the  second  is  barren  and  burnt ;  the  third  enjoys 
perpetual  spring ;  and  the  fourth  is  covered  with  snow  for 
ever  fireesing.  Our  mind  was  often  fiUed  with  admiration 
and  reverence  at  the  loftiness  and  steep  ascent  of  this  mag> 
nificent  rampait.  The  gigantic  masses  shooting  up  into  the 
sky  must  have  become,  fresh  subjects  of  astonishment  to 
Saul  when  he  looked  to  the  scene  in  detail,  sailing  along 
their  base.  Whether  he  viewed  it  on  purpose,  or  at  random 
from  every  rising  wave,  it  must  have  displayed  to  his  yoong 
and  vigorous  mind  new  beauty  and  grandeur,  often  in 
romantic  wildness,  and  always  in  variety.  Here  it  is  broken 
by  deep  glens,  there  mantled  by  vivid  verdure,  and  yonder 
are  the  mighty  cedars  growing  for  the  last  three  thousand 
yeors — the  same  trees,  and  up  through  the  same  snow; 
planted  says  the  Psalmist,  by  God*s  almighty  hand.  There 
a  stream  gashes  in  silver  cataract  from  among  dark  woods, 
and  beneath  runs  a  line  of  golden  sands,  fringed  with  foam 
from  the  restless  ripple  of  the  ocean.  Embracing  the  whole 
country  below,  and  filling  the  whole  horizon  before  the  eye, 
everywhere  Lebanon  alone  is  to  be  seen ;  now  with  its  per- 
petual snow  lying  in  beds,  and  then  in  streaks  flickering  its 
broken  and  boundless  summits,  dignified  with  its  patriarchal 
cedars  coeval  with  Solomon,  and  adorned  by  its  lilies,  which 
grow  so  here,  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these. 

Saul  must  have  noticed  this  striking  sight  at  sunset.  Both 
Lebanon  and  the  Levant  are  to  be  seen  to  advantage  at  that 
moment.      Words  cannot  describe  the  splendour  of  the  sun. 


or  the  magnificence  of  the  mountain,  with  its  vondraos  eon* 
binatiou  of  light  and  shade,  hue  after  hue,  and  tbt  after  tis^ 
changing  every  minute.  At  these  sights  tniTdlen  bant  oit, 
in  awe  and  ecstasy,  with  the  words  **0h  sabUme  Lsbsasor 
and  they  reiterate  the  esdamatioo,  and  gaie  aUsmsklj  « 
Sannin  and  the  son  till  at  hut  the  upper  edge  of  his  lim 
sinks  in  the  distant  wave,  and  his  lambent  flame  grows  dio 
at  once,  both  on  the  precipices  over  our  head,  and  on  the 
broad  bosom  of  the  ocean  beneath  our  feet.  The  irMe 
space  at  the  base  of  Lebanon,  and  for  many  iiilei,  is  ooi 
continnation  of  gardens,  and  flowers,  and  fbnataiiii,  sad 
rivulets,  and  wategets,  and  every  provision  far  Onental 
luxury,  aboundbg  with  apricots  and  peach  trees,  molbenj 
plantations  and  vineyards.  The  smell  of  the  fruit  sod  beantj 
of  the  blossoms  around  are  charming.  The  finest  tobsceoin 
the  world  grows  here.  The  climate  is  natarvllf  defiiiov, 
bat  the  atmosphere  is  tainted  from  the  marshj  phiss,  l^ 
pools  of  stagnant  water,  heaps  of  filth,  rotten  fraiti  and  ^ 
cayed  vegetation.  The  nucleus  of  pestilence  here  prodwci 
Syrian  fever  and  all  sorts  of  agues.  But  the  wines  sre  most 
excellent,  and  so  cheap  that  a  gallon  may  be  bad  for  fosr- 
pence. 

A  few  British  subjects  have  recently  settled  on 
the  Lebanon  for  the  cnltiration  of  silk.  Its  man; 
mulberry  trees  afford  facilities  for  the  cxtwisioii  of 
this  industry,  which  also  seems  to  suit  the  bent  of 
the  Syrian  operative's  mind.  The  process  requiws 
the  ingenuity  and  labour  of  females,  and  the  silk 
plantations  may  form  a  means  of  elevatine  one- 
half  of  our  race  in  Syria  to  a  position  which  thcj 
have  never  yet  attained  in  any  Mussulman  Goasti;- 
The  Turkish  faith  abounds  in  bad  feat!iies,iM^ 
witl\standing  the  assurance  of  the  present  Ardi* 
bishop  of  Paris,  in  his  proclamation  regarding  tkt 
peace  of  March  last,  that  it  is  a  sect  of  Chriatianitj 
— a  title  to  which  Mormonism  is  even  mow  »• 
titled,  because  Mr.  Smith  did  not  reject  the  aatheD- 
ticity  of  the  New  Testament,  we  believe,  brt  only 
added  his  own  book,  as  it  were,  to  the  close  of  tte 
Revelation,  in  utter  contempt  of  that  terdbie 
denunciation  with  which  it  almost  tcnninato, 
against  additions  or  substractions.  The  Morawoite 
faith  may  be  more  dangerous  than  th®  Mihoij 
medan,  from  the  facility  of  making  additio^JM 
obtaining  orders  and  permissions,  by  new  lew 
tions,  which  it  comprises.  It  would  btro  dm* 
difficult,  for  example,  to  ntake  a  deacon,  or  ij 
similar  official,  the  husband  of  more  than  one  tifc, 
without  this  specialty.  No  doubt,  the  ^W^ 
would  have  existed  in  any  case,  but  was,  if  poamh 
increased  in  that  of  official  and  spiritual  peraoMgei 
The  conservatism  of  Mahommedanism  is  &▼«* 
able  to  society,  contrasted  with  the  n^f^TrU 
elasticity  of  Mormonism ;  but  it  is  veiy  '*^"?' 
charity  indeed,  and  supremely  spurious,  *^***' 
scribes  either  of  the  communities  who  frflow  W» 
errors,  as  a  Christian  sect. 

Notwithstanding  the  sumeroua  social  «w* 
grafted  on  Mahommedanism,  we  doubt  much  if  «f 
one  is  productive  of  more  serious  conseytf** 
than  the  degradation  of  womankind.  1^,***^ 
to  begin  with,  a  low  and  an  obdurate  fooB*  ^ 
must  exist  among  the  ruling  sex.    TU  «•«  "^ 


has  contrived  to  lose  esteem,  and  even  i"'**"*"^ 


for  his  mother,  or  her  memory,  hm 

very  unfortunate  in  his  bojhooct,  or  )!•*  i^* 
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good  way  down  the  road  that  leads  to  destmotioii. 
The  eoDdition  of  eastern  families  in  whioh  polygamy 
exists  must  be  frightful  kdeed — even  if  we  reckon 
largely  upon  that  passive  obedience  of  females  to 
which  nobody  is  aconstomed  in  the  West»  and  a 
degree  ai  docility  and  mildness  among  the  juTcniles 
witii  which  we  are  entirely  nnaoqoainted.    Bat  in 
the  West,  if  we  could  possibly  destroy  all  the  in- 
fluence and  all  the  learning  of  female  society,  and 
entirely  ignore  one-half  of  the  world  henceforward, 
we  should  fail  to  uproot  its  soothing  influences 
from  our  minds.     Much  of  the  poetry  in  our  lan- 
guage, that  will  only  die  with  its  death,  has  been 
wntteoi  by  females.     Many  of  our  readers  may  not 
have  observed  a  peouliarity  in  it  that  has  occurred 
to  OS.    Prom  some  sympathy  with  the  style,  the 
hymns  composed  by  ladies  are  best  remembered  by 
children.     Perhaps  the  same  peculiarity  applies  to 
ail  other  poetry.  And  what  is  stored  iu  childhood's 
memocj  is  seldom  forgotten  in  manhood  and  old 
age. 

'nic  Orientals  have  deprived  themselves,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  all  the  wealth  of  female  intellect ; 
and  very  greatly,  we  fear,  of  all  the  worth  of 
female  morals.  Society,  in  this  state,  is  diseased 
terribly  from  the  Me<Hterranean  to  the  Pacific. 
The  Jews  certainly  formed  an  exception  to  the 
common  rule ;  for,  although  polygamy  was  practised 
bj  their  kings,  and  probably,  to  a  smaller  extent, 
by  their  princes,  yet  we  know  that  the  sin  was 
not  common  to  all  classes  who  could  afford  to 
indulge  it ;  and  that  to  **  mothers  in  Israel**  great 
respect  was  attached.  This  trait  even  yet  exists 
among  Mahommedan  nations,  for  the  influence  of 
the  80vereign*s  mother  is  generally  paramount 
aroiuid  the  throne  during  her  Ufe.  That  influence, 
undoubtedly,  predisposed  Abdul  Medjid  to  many  of 
those  concessions  in  favour  of  the  Christians  which 
he  had  granted,  even  before  the  commencement  of 
the  recent  war.  If  an  increased  intercourse  with 
weatern  countries,  and  the  introduction  of  their 
industryy  can  effect  a  change  in  the  position  of 
female  society  in  the  East,  we  shall  not  be  very 
Iw  from  other  great  changes. 

'ML  Wortabet  proposes  one  mode  of  effecting  an 
dtemiion  in  Oriental  manners,  which  is  novel. 
The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  prospered  formerly  upon 
the  sickness  of  India.  Invalids  from  the  East 
were  allowed  to  recruit  upon  its  comparatively 
tonperate  coasts.  Now  the  colony  can  stand 
aboe;,  and  requires  no  Indian  aid;  and  Indian 
inrafids  can  reach  Britain  nearly  as  soon  as  they 
eaa  travel  to  the  Cape.  The  Indian  railways  will 
rey  passengers  to  the  hilb  around  Scinde,  and 
ar  stations  in  the  Himalaya,  so  rapidly  soon, 
I  the  mere  search  for  a  cooler  climate  will  not 
t  Ihe  Anglo-Indian  away  from  his  own  territories. 
\  other  oottsiderations  may  move  him  to  the 
1  M.  Wortabet  proposes  to  make  Lebanon 
hatf -way-house,  and  the  stepping-stone«  or  the 
^]dace  between  Britain  and  ]£ndostan ;  and 
k  hi  good.  Boulogne  is  a  dull  place,  for 
'm  wiih  to  be  out  of  the  way.    The 


grass  is  trodden  all^the  way  up  the  Ehine.  Italy 
is  as  dull  as  despotism  can  mi^e  it,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Sardinian  territories,  on  the  main- 
land ;  and  a  lady  cannot  give  a  Bible  to  a  dependent, 
or  a  friend,  as  a  ''  keepsake,'*  without  being  in 
danger  of  impisonment.  Lebanon  presents,  im- 
questionid)ly,  many  advantages  as  a  "watering- 
phoe.**  The  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  the  compa- 
rative economy  of  the  residence,  especially  the 
interest  of  the  situation,  conspire  in  favour  of  M. 
Wortabet  *s  project. 

CLIMATI  AND  CHSAF  LIVING; 

The  clinuite  is  good,  tnd,  unless  in  the  marshy  Umds  of 
Akxandretta,  or  the  hot  plains  of  the  interior,  no  diseases 
of  any  particular  kind  prevail.  Mount  Lebanon  is  exceedingly 
healthy.  To  it  inralids  from  the  far  East  and  fer  West  have 
repaired,  and  found  its  hahny  atmosphere  and  hracing  air 
most  beneficial  to  their  broken  oonstitntions.  I  woold 
advise  consumptive  people,  or  others  of  kindred  con^laints, 
requiring  a  warm  climate,  to  try  Mount  Lebanon  for  a  sum- 
mer. Nor  only  those  with  broken  constitutions,  but  also 
others  with  broken  incomes  can  repair  thither  with  advan* 
tage,  enjoying  not  only  the  benefits  which  nature  has  be- 
stowed on  this  "  goodly  mountain,*'  but  also  the  advantage 
of  cheap  living.  Here  the  traveller  will  find  that  the  crea- 
tures of  life  are  veiy  cheap.  The  best  mutton  or  beef  is 
sold  for  about  threepence  a  pound.  Vegetables  and  fruits 
are  abundant ;  for  a  penny  or  two  you  can  purchase  more 
than  you  require  for  a  day  (that  is,  supposing  you  don't, 
grow  your  own  stock)  ;  for  another  penny  or  two  you  can 
have  an  ample  quantity  of  fresh  milk  every  day.  Fowls  are 
sold  from  sixpence  to  a  shilling  the  pair.  Turkeys,  geese, 
and  ducks  are  equally  cheap.  The  only  uncomfortable  thing 
about  Mount  Lebanon  at  present  is  its  poor  houses ;  this, 
however,  is  not  without  its  remedy,  as  there  are  plenty  of 
masons  in  the  country  who  will  soon  put  one  in  order  for 
you,  or  build  you  a  new  one  on  a  short  notice.  The  sports- 
man requires  no  licence  here ;  and  I  assure  him  that  game 
is  not  very  scarce  on  this  mountain ;  herds  of  deer  are  oc- 
casionally to  be  met  with,  and  many  a  wild  boar  revds  in 
the  thickets,  forests,  and  marshes.  To  the  lover  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  picturesque,  Lebanon  presents  endless 
themes  for  an  artist's  penciL  Everywhere  its  romantic 
grandeur  and  wild  beauty,  its  sweet  glens  and  gurgling 
streams,  combined  with  the  balmieflit  of  atmospheres,  invites 
the  wanderer  to  a  fic-me ;  and  all  this  dmoHfor  nothmg. 
Speak  of  a  waUrimg-place  at  home,  were  on  this  earth  can 
you  find  a  better  watering-place  than  Lebanon.  Are  you  in 
search  of  a  cool  and  bracing  atmosphere  P  Behold  it  in 
Lebanon.  Dost  thou  seek  the  lovdy  and  the  sweet  P  See 
it  here.  Does  your  soul  delight  in  the  grand  and  in  the 
romantio  P  Feast  your  eyes  on  the  many  features  of  this 
moBBt.  Are  you  anytliing  of  a  poet  P  Then  sit  you  down 
by  yonder  mnrmuiing  brook  and  invoke  your  muse.  Lovest 
thou  to  gaae  on  the  seaP  Behold  the  billows  of  the  rolling 
Mediterranean,  that  ckssic  sea  of  Phoenician  fiime.  Dot^t 
thou  prefer  the  solitude  oi  nature  to  the  charms  (tf  a  cold 
md  kolhuhhgaiied  toeiety  ?  Then  go  and  wander  in  y  onder 
^n.  O,  I  love  to  think  of  Lebanon ;  its  wildness  and 
beauty;  its  eokl  and  crystal-like  waters;  its  glens  and 
ravinee ;  its  vineyards  and  groves  of  fig  and  pine  trees ;  its 
springs  and  biodcs ;  and  its  many  advantages.  I  love  to 
hear  the  voice  of  mirth  resounding  from  its  villages,  and 
echoing  through  its  hills  and  dales.  I  love  to  see  gathering 
on  its  springs  the  beautiful  and  the  lovely.  And  will  this 
never  be  P  Shall  Mount  Lebanon — this  natural  site  for  the 
most  fashionable  and  the  most  advantageous  of  all  wateriog- 
plaoes — be  for  ever  forgotten  P  Ah !  what  is  it  I  see  in  the 
distance  like  the  first  peep  of  a  dawning  star?  Am  I 
dreaming,  or  is  it  real,  that  there  is  a  day  of  glory  still  in 
store  for  Mount  Lebanon  P  I  think  I  see  the  time,  and 
that  ere  long,  when  its  atteaotiona  will  be  better  known,  and 
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its  lovely  glens  and  green  pattares  appreciaUd.  la  one 
word,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Lebanon  will  be  the 
fashionable  watering-place  between  India  and  England. 
Here  on  this  mount  friends  long  separated  will  yet  meet — 
the  mother  will  clasp  to  licr  bosom  her  long  absent  boy  ; 
and  here  the  civilian  and  soldier  brothers  may  greet  each 
other  after  a  long  separation.  Such  is  my  private  opinion 
of  the  desttny  of  Lebanon.  Time  will  show  how  far  it  is 
correct. 

The  fevers  prevalant  in  some  parts  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  should  be  debited  to  the  marshes. 
In  tropical  countries  Europeans  oumot  afford  to 
tolerate  bogs.  They  must  clear  the  country  or 
die.  The  altematiye  has  been  su£Sciently  apparent 
in  all  our  colonies ;  but  we  doubt  whether  any  part 
of  the  Lebanon  is  more  unhealthy  than  all  Italy. 
Its  saimtory  condition  is  generally  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  Mediterranean  shore  on  the  west,  and 
where  the  cause  of  disease  is  apparent  it  can  be 
avoided. 

THl  HESOTTRCES  0?  SYRIA, 

The  Syrian  climate,  like  that  of  Hindostan, 
Natal  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  should  free  cotton 
cultivators  from  the  dread  of  early  frosts,  which 
forms  the  plague  of  the  southern  United  States, 
and  the  staple  of  speculations,  always  profitless  to 
some  of  the  parties  in  that  article.  The  Syrians 
are  acquainted  with  frosts,  and  snow  is  even 
visible  on  their  mountain  ranges,  but  their  climate 
possesses  a  regularity  of  season  highly  favourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  all  tropical  produce.  The 
present  condition  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  an  im- 
mense loss  to  Europe  and  to  the  world.  Syria  is 
only  a  specimen,  and  probably  not  an  exaggerated 
specimen,  of  the  waste  common  to  all  the  regions 
under  the  Saltan's  sway.  No  hindrance  to  the 
establishment  of  plantations  by  the  people  of  this 
country  has  existed  for  many  years,  however,  and 
we  are  surprised  that  no  greater  progress  has  been 
made  in  that  class  of  business  than  has  been 
effected.  When  Dr.  Aiton  describes  the  Bamah 
of  Jeremiah,  which  is  identical  with  the  Arimathea 
of  Joseph  in  New  Testament  times,  he  seems  to 
tempt  Glasgow,  or  Manchester,  to  an  examination 
of  its  cotton  growmg  capabilities. 


Tills  town  is  Ramleh,  the  Bamah  of  Jeremiah,  and  the 
Arimathea  of  the  ancients,  situated  on  the  great  caravan 
road  from  Egypt  to  Damnsoos,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople, 
and  also  the  road  of  European  pilgrims  going  from  Jaffa  to 
Jerosalem.  The  Oriental  geographers  speak  of  it  as  the 
metropolis  of  Palestine,  and  tlie  mins  now  existing  indicate 
that  it  once  was  a  very  considerable  place  indeed.  It  is 
one  of  the  places  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome  as  having  been 
bnilt  by  Solomon.  This  does  not  however  invalidate  the 
claim  to  its  being  the  Bamah  whither  his  father  David  fled. 
There  is  nothing  now  within  or  about  the  place,  except 
traces  of  devastation  and  death.  It  exhibits  one  scene  of 
ruin ;  houses  fallen  and  deserted  appear  on  every  side.  The 
stylo  of  building  exhibits  high  square  habitations,  with 
flattened  domes. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  devastation  there  is  not  a  part  of 
llift  Holy  Land  more  fertile  than  this  plain  around  Biaraleh, 
as  it  resembles  n  continuous  garden.  The  steple  commodi- 
ties produced  are  com,  olives,  oil,,  and  cotton.  There  is 
here  a  greater  appearance  of  comfort  nnd  more  trees  than  are 


usually  found  it  the  other  towns  like  Caza  sad  Jafi.  It  is 
surrounded  by  olive  groves,  and  gardens  of  vegetsblei,  nl 
delicious  fruits.  Occasional  palm  trees  are  slso  wen,  ud 
the  kharob  and  the  sycamore  on  the  eBstero  side  of  the 
broad,  low  swell,  rising  from  the  fertile  but  sui^  plain. 
There  are  broken  cisterns  of  water,  and  dried  ap  firaBtaiBt, 
and  filled-np  wells,  which  indicate  that  this  city  mvA,  ii  tite 
days  of  the  youthful  Saul,  have  been  well  watered  hj  tbe 
Lord.  The  probability  is  that  the  parents  of  Sanl  would 
make  this  place  one  of  their  resting  stationi,  not  oalf  Ibr 
the  night  but  for  several  days. 

The  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  land  aronnd 
Syria  are  known  to  the  most  casual  reader.  Dr. 
Aiton  writes  : — 

The  white  buildings  of  the  dtj  stand  fair  to  the  no, 
and  present  to  the  eye  of  the  pilgrim  a  gleamiog  eostiistto 
the  verdant  inexhaustible  paradise  of  greea  shades  and 
glittering  cascades.  The  beautiful  blossoms  of  the  aoocia 
impart  fragrance  to  the  air,  and  there  is  a  balm  in  all  the 
atmosphere  around.  But  plenty  of  cod,  dear  water, 
sparkling  everywhere,  like  diamonds  of  the  desert,  ii  the 
richest  treasnie  of  Damascus.  Oh,  lovely  Danaitaal  thj 
plants  are  an  orchard  of  pomegranates  with  pleuaotfraits; 
camphire  with  spikenard ;  spikenard  and  saffron ;  aima 
and  cinnamon,  with  all  trees  of  frankinoenie ;  nynk  nd 
aloes,  witli  all  the  chief  apices ;  a  fountain  of  gaideoJk  i 
well  of  living  waters,  and  streams  from  Lebanon." 

And  yet  Dr.  Aiton  is  not  an  enthusiast.  He 
is  a  clear,  cool  writer,  rather  dispassionate,  d 
anxious  apparently  not  to  overcolour  hb  narratife; 
for  resources  and  scenery  are  bat  subordiaite 
details  in  his  scheme.  J^a  is  the  port  where  be 
presumes  that  Saul  landed  on  his  first  journefto 
Jerusalem.  It  is,  the  author  says,  only  tfel« 
hour*s  journey  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  of  tie 
way  there  he  thus  discourses :— "  Fertile  plai». 
and  gardens  abounding  with  orange  and  1cb« 
trees,  lofty  palms  hanging  with  clusters  of  ^ 
fig-trees  overhanging  with  their  broad,  dark  IttTttj 
affording  a  deep  and  cool  shade,  the  golden  citna, 
the  vermilion-flowered  pomegranate,  and  the  cm* 
tering  vine,  are  all  richly  mantled  over  the  sol 

Around  Jerusalem  the  land  becomes  moreban«» 
and  the  population  reap  not,  neither  do  they  soft 
living  in  some  measure  by  "backsheesh,'* in P«* 
by  plunder,  as  if  the  curse  that  has  cast  gJoMi  j« 
long  over  the  knd  hung  deeper  there  than  in** 
provinces. 

M.  Wartobet  desires  evidently  to  publish  fl* 
idle  resources  of  his  country,  and  he  thereby  s^ 
the  world,  and  ourselves  of  these  western  bIii* 
in  particular.  The  following  is  a  rather  fej 
extract,  but  it  records  progress,  although  w 
information  on  silks  and  the  Scotch  firm  cfli* 
incidentally  into  the  narrative  of  a  short  ride  W 
Bayroot  to  a  Protestant  mission  station. 

MISSIONARr    STATION. 

Meanwhile,  permit  me  to  dose  this  by  speaking  rfAjiJ 
a  missionary  station  on  Mount  Lebanon.  I  bavc  lefenw" 
it  more  than  once  already,  and  as  the  traveler  nil  "* 
nothing  better  to  do  at  Bayroot,  and  whilst  his  AM* 
may  be  preparing  for  his  Jong  tonr  in  Syria,  I  adfjn^^ 
ail  up  his  time  by  taking  a  run  up  there.  The  ^g* 
well  situated  on  the  slopes  of  Lebanon,  and  cojjiu"* 
beautiful  view  of  the  Mediterranean  for  many  a  •»•,  *^ 
Calhonn  and  Mr.  Bird  reside  in  it,  and  take  dwiy*^ 
seminary,  as  also  offidato  in  the  aatife  rwt«*t*>*2X 
organised  there    Tho  place  i»  excm^i^kM^t^^ 
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disirict  good  and  tolerably  secure.    The  way  leading  op  to 

it  it  benodfal ;   it  first  perambulates  the  plains  of  Bay  root, 

and  then  ascends  the  slopes  of  Lebanon,  at  the  base  of  which 

the  traveller  passes  through  Kefr  Sheema,  where  the  American 

Missionaries  support  a  native  school.     On  his  rights  he  leaves 

a  Msrootte  convent  perched  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  then 

sseendiag  up  a  sandy  declivity,  where  a  grove  of  pine  trees 

shelter  him  from  the  beams  of  the  sun,  he  reaches  a  small 

spot  called  Jm  Ktoar,    Here  the  lover  of  the  beautiful  and 

the  romantic  can,  by  a  elear  spring — cold  and  cryslaUlike — 

and  under  the  shade  of  a  venerable  tree,  enjoy  a  plesant 

hmcheoo ;   nor  only  a  Innobeon,  but  the  mnrmoring  of  the 

water  as  it  bubbles  and  then  falls  into  the  ravine  beneath ; 

the  whistling  of  the  soft  breezes  as  they  ian  his  brow  and 

whistle  in  the  leaves  above  him ;  the  calm  and  beautiful  view 

before  him  ;   the  green  verdure  which  surrounds  him ;   and 

the  warbling  of  a  hundred  birds,  all  conspire  to  tempt  him 

to  take  a  siesta.    The  road  now  winds  along  a  hill,  leaving 

overhead  the  village  of  ShemUo,  where  a  silk  fiactory  is 

established,  owned  by  a  Scotch  firm.    After  a  slight  ascent, 

the  village  of  Anianoob  is  gained ;   while  further  on,  by  a 

veiy  bad  piece  of  road,  appropriately  called  Don^',  or  bidder, 

the  trsvdler  reaches  the  village  of  Aniab.    Leaving  this  last, 

he  now  proceeds  to  the  end  of  the  ridge,  where  he  sees  two 

roads  ;  the  one  leading  to  the  right  takes  him  to  Abaili ;  the 

other  to  the  left,  after  a  couple  of  hours  more  riding,  brings 

him  to  Befir  el  Bamar,  the  capital  of  the  Mountains,  and 

Bteddeen,  the  seat  of  the  late  Emir  Bsheer — ^the  mention  of 

vhoM  Bane  was  once  enough  to  keep  the  whole  of  Mount 

Lebamon  in  abeyance.     Go,  if  you  have  time,  to  Bteddeen ; 

the  buildings  and  their  beauty  show  his  taste  and  resources ; 

the  dirt  and  filth  which  now  meet  your  eye  in  every  comer, 

please  put  to  the  debit  of  the  Turkish  troops  who  are 

quartend  there ;  the  contrast  calls  up  your  ire ;   a  tear  fills 

Bp  yomr  eye;  wipe  it  not — it  mourns  fsllen  grandeur. 

Hoace  we  directed  our  steps  towards  the  Mission-house 
where  was  once  the  seminary  wherein  I  was  educated.  Our 
roed  was  an  ascent  between  gardens  of  mulberry  trees,  on 
the  leaves  of  which  the  natives  feed  their  silk-worms.  The 
process  is  interesting,  and  as  siik  is  one  of  the  staple  products 
of  iho  oountry  I  will  give  the  reader  an  account  of  the 
manBer  it  is  prepared.  The  silk-worm,  in  its  caterpillar 
stete,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  first  stage  of  its 
enstenoe,  is  fed  on  these  green  mulberry  leaves,  and  after 
acqoiring  its  fhU  length,  which  is  about  two,  and  sometimes 
fhice  inches,  proceeds  to  endoae  itself  in  an  oval-shaped  ball, 
m  coeoooy  which  is  formed  by  an  exceedingly  slender  and 
Ing  filament  of  fine  silk,  emitted  from  the  stomach  of  the 
iMMt  preparatory  to  its  assuming  the  shape  of  the  chrysalis, 
AT  Both.  In  this  latter  stage,  after  emancipating  itself  from 
ila  aiDcett  prison,  its  seeks  its  mate,  wliich  has  undergone  a 
rfwBar  transformation ;  and  in  two  or  three  days  afterwards, 
die  temait  having  deposited  her  ^gs,  both  insects  terminate 
SAnr  fliistesee.  The  raw  silk  is  produced  by  the  operatiou 
at  winding  off  at  the  same  time  several  of  the  balls  or  cocoons 
fvftadi  are  immersed  in  hot  water  to  soften  the  natural  gum 
flfe'the  filament)  on  a  common  reel,  thereby  forming  one 
't  even  thread.  When  the  skein  is  dry  it  is  taken  from 
I  aecl  and  made  up  into  hanks.  It  is  both  pleasing  and 
ning  to  hear  the  people  of  a  summer's  evening  sing  at 
r  UdaUt  where  they  immerse  the  cocoons  into  hot  water, 
\  iHiere  the  smooth  thread  is  wound  on  the  reel,  or,  in 
r  words,  where  the  raw  silk  is  manufactured.  There  are 
r  of  tbtte  ffelaUg  in  the  gardens  about  Bayroot,  and  the 
r  will  be  interested  in  visiting  one  of  them,  as  also  a 
I  house.  They  are  to  be  plentiously  met  with  during 
n,  which  is  in  spring.  The  natives  formerly  sent 
silk  to  Europe,  but  they  have  awakened  to  the 
i  of  reeb'ng  it  themiselves,  and  here  the  traveller  will 
^  aeet  in  the  vicinity  of  Bi^oot,  as  also  in  Mount 
and  other  parts  of  Syria,  silk  factories  for  the 
In  the  subnrbs  of  the  city,  I  know  of  two  factories 
£oglish,  and  the  other  a  native;  another  is  at 
,  a  village  on  Mount  Lebanon.  This  last  is  owned 
house.  There  are  others  in  Mount  Lebanon, 
i  it  wmttmmj  to  enmnerate  them  here. 


The  progress  of  the  last  few  years  la  the  Syriaa 
silk  trade  consists,  it  will  be  observed,  ia  sending 
out  something  else  than  the  rawest  possible  material. 
The  demand  for  silks  is  circamscribed  by  their 
price,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  raw  material 
will  ever  be  supplied  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than 
in  the  ayerage  of  the  last  ten  years ;  yet  the  value 
of  the  trade  might  allow  a  very  large  circulation  of 
money  among  the  Syrians.  "  Pields  of  corn  and 
groves  of  olives  surround  Kefr  Kenna,  a  Turkish 
village  between  Tiberias  and  Nazareth,  on  every 
side.''  The  Moslem  village  of  El-Mesk'had,  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  Gath-hepher,  the  birth- 
place of  Jonah  the  prophet,  "  overlooks  endless 
groves  of  olive  trees  and  several  fields  of  wheat." 
It  is  the  next  village  to  Nazareth,  and  Nazareth, 
according  to  M.  Wortabet,  has  a  hotel  erected  by 
the  monkSk  which  is  a  luxury  in  Palestine.  We 
might  multiply  similar  quotations,  but  the  fact  is 
known  that  the  soil  only  requires  labourers,  and  se- 
curity for  the  fruit  of  their  work,  in  order  to 
be  once  more  a  garden  and  a  granary  in  the 
earth. 

For  several  past  seasons,  the  dealers  in  fruit 
have  been  hampered  by  the  failure  oi  the  crops  in 
Greece,  and  in  our  Ionian  islands ;  yet  a  side  of 
Lebanon,  without  any  other  part  of  Syria,  would 
produce  currants  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of 
all  England  in  "puddings**  or  in  any  other  shape. 
Our  wine-bibers  drink  nobody  knows  what,  except 
the  initiated ;  and  least  of  all  do  the  drinkers  know 
on  the  subject.  A  disease  has  assailed  the  vines  of 
France  and  Portugal,  like  the  murrain  of  cattle  or 
the  plague  of  potatoes ;  and  yet,  Syria  produces 
grapes  in  weight  incalculable,  and  the  happy  Syrians 
do  not  know  how  to  make  wine. 

VIKETASDS. 

The  vineyards,  which  rise  in  terraces  one  above  the  other 
till  they  readi  nearly  to  the  summit  of  Lebanon,  abound  in  the 
most  luscious  grapes  imaginable,  of  which  we  have  different 
kinds  :  one  called  the  walnut,  takes  its  name  from  its  sise, 
being  as  large  as  that  fruit ;  another  is  the  long  grape;  and 
another  is  long  and  round.  There  are  other  kinds  beside, 
which  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  mention.  The  English 
hot-house  grape,  good  as  it  is,  does  not  bear  comparison 
with  our  Syrian  grapes.  The  quantity  grown  is  enormous. 
Bid  the  Syrians  know  how  to  make  wine,  Syria  would  soon 
become  the  wine  mart  of  the  whole  world.  What  are  not 
used  as  grapes,  the  natives  dry  into  raisins,  and  the  process 
is  thus ;  the  grapes  are  gathered  in  September,  washed  in  a 
composition  of  lye  water  and  oil,  after  which  they  are  spread 
on  a  mat  to  dry,  and  there  they  remain  for  about  a  fort- 
night in  the  open  sun,  sprinkled  once  or  twice  every  few  days 
with  this  composition.  They  are  then  gathered  and  put  into 
sacks  of  hair  doth,  and  sold  as  raisins.  Some  grapes  are 
made  into  a  sort  of  treadc,  called  J)ibt,  whilst  tlie  refose 
thereof  is  made  into  wine  and  arak. 

We  venture  to  recommend  the  country  to  the 
Foreign  Vineyards'  Association,  or  Company ;  but, 
in  the  meantime,  grapes  that  come  to  the  market 
in  the  shape  of  raisins  are  not  lost  to  either  the 
consumer  or  the  grower ;  and  we  should  even  prefer 
the  Bibs  spoken  of  to  much  of  the  wine  sold  under 
the  name  iu  England.  Dr.  Aiton  gives  us  some 
idea  of  the  wines  in  Syria  when  he  quotes  fourpencc 
per  gallon  as  the  price— a  non-intoxicating  liquor, 
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we  should  think,  containing  little  more  alcohol  than 
may  be  found  in  small  beer. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  SICTJLAB  POUTICB. 

The  two  are  blended  closely  over  all  the  East, 
and  especially  so  in  Syria.  The  late  war  originated 
in  ecclesiastical  pretence  and  a  secular  reason. 
Kussia  wants  south,  and  France  wants  east ;  while 
Britain  cannot  afford  to  allow  either  of  these  move- 
ments. Our  statesmen  know  well  that  they  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  Turkey  because  it  is  a  weak 
Slate  that  cannot  interrupt  the  line  of  commerce 
to  and  from  the  East.  The  necessity  laid  upon 
them  to  keep  this  line  open  will  work  out  the 
deliverance  of  Syria.  At  present,  we  believe  that 
British  statesmen  honestly  look  for  the  regeneration 
of  the  Turkish  empire  as  the  solution  of  the  great 
problem.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  most  honest  set 
of  politicians  who  have  concerned  themselves  in" 
Oriental  affairs;  for  the  immense  fleet  reviewed 
towards  the  close  of  April,  in  the  Solent,  is  a  reason 
why  France  does  not  annex  Egypt  to  Algiers,  and 
conquer  Syria. 

The  late  war  has  probably  taught  all  the  parties 
concerned  some  important  lessons.  After  all  our 
gross  and  inexcusable  mismanagement,  at  the  part- 
ing of  the  three  armies  in  the  Crimea — British, 
French,  and  Russian — it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  British  is  the  more  effective  of  the  three. 
Certainly,  including  its  Sardinian  allies — and  it  is 
our  and  their  interest  to  be  always  so  included — 
it  is  the  most  effective ;  for  the  French  are  said  to 
have  thirty  thousand  sick  men  in  their  camp  and 
hospitals  in  Eussia  and  Turkey,  while  the  Russian 
divisions  are  apparently  so  weak  that  the  capture 
of  the  Mackenzie  heights  seems  to  have  been  prac- 
ticable at  any  time  since  the  fall  of  Sebastopol. 
The  war  has  been  for  some  time  a ''cross,'*  in 
technical  language,  and  the  treaty  is  only  its  ter- 
mination. The  proofs  of  the  first  assertion  are 
numerous,  and  we  need  mention  only  the  withdrawal 
of  the  siege  artillery  without  an  attempt  to  reduce 
the  northern  fortifications ;  and  as  to  the  second 
assertion,  the  document  itself,  and  its  terms,  suffice. 

M.  Wortabet  considers  the  French  even  more 
dangerous  rivals  in  Syria  than  the  Russians — and 
is,  like  half  the  world,  mistaken  in  the  idea ;  for 
the  French  can  only  reach  Syria  by  the  Sea,  and 
the  Russians  may  arrive  in  Jerusalem  at  the  close 
of  a  smart  walk. 

Both  parties  promote  their  views  on  Syria  and 
^he  East  by  patronising  a  Christian  sect.  The 
Kussians  belong  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  are 
therefore  the  protectors  of  that  faith  in  the  Orient. 
The  French  adhere  generally  to  the  Latin  Church, 
and  their  Government  take  its  followers  in  Turkey 
by  the  hand.  The  Eussian  people  are  sincere  in 
their  religious  views ;  but  the  upper  classes  of  our 
allies,  and  no  small  portion  of  the  lower  classes, 
only  "demonstrate"  religion  to  subserve  secular 
schemes.  The  fact  is  so  far  above  any  proof,  that 
enthusiasm  on  their  part  is  idways  considered  more 
pr  less  hypocritical    By  protecting  all  classes  who 


profess  Romanism,  right  or  wrong,  in  the  last, 
and  by  procuring  easy  and  pliable  means  of  profess- 
ing even  its  views — which  admit  the  Maionites, 
and  other  doubtful  sects  into  the  fold  of  the  Ghttreh, 
they  naturally  obtain  influenoe  to  wliich  otherwise 
they  could  have  no  pretensions.     M.  Wartobet 
says  that  these  political  arguments  are  also  favoured 
by  extravagance  in  masonry,  at  the  cost  of  ik 
Propaganda — who  mn  up  fine  convents  and  atatdj 
churches,  that  remain  to  be  centres  of  attnetin 
to  the  fashionable  in  faith,  who,  even  la  Gallilee, 
where  the  Gbspel  was  first  preached  upon  the  grass, 
hanker  after  pinnacles,  scidptiiie,  solemn  aislei,  aod 
spires  to  assist  their  worship.     Meanwlule  oe 
influence  receives  the  most  minute  assiataaee  pos- 
sible from  any  religion ;  and  we  are  glad,  rather 
than  otherwise,  that  we  do  not,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  bring  upon  our  missions  the  shadow  of  our 
State-politics.     Still,  it  seems  passing  straof^e  M 
none  of  our  religious  communities  have  a  SyiiaB 
mission.     British  Christians  have  expended  more 
lives  and  money  in  seeking  the  conversion  of  the 
Fee-jee  isluiders  than  that  of  the  Syrians.   £rai 
the  little  work  effected  hitherto,  has  been  dneif 
accomplished  through  the  agency  of  the  Uaitei 
States  missionaries.    From  our  own  countiy,  tnj 
missionaries  sent  to  Syria  have  been  accredited 
ohiefly  to  the  Jews,  who  are  there  a  despised  nfie, 
and,  according  to  M.  Wortabet,  a  dirty  and  slotl- 
fnl  body,  differing  materially  from  those  of  isr 
nation,  who  have  acquired  influence  in  the  W«sl. 
The  directors  and  originators  of  our  missions  a|^ 
to  have  forgotten  that  the  Hebrews,  at  nopm 
of  time,  formed  more  than  a  snudl  seotkm  of  tk 
inhabitants  of  Syria,  as  the  Jews  form  only  astrf 
section  of  the  Hebrews.     The  progress  made  in 
Bayroot  and  its  vicinity  is  gratifying— althou^ 
certainly  not  so  great  as  ought  have  been  aotiei- 
pated  from  a  more  active  employment  of  the  wri 
means. 

TH£  MISSION  CHCBCH. 

There  are  three  terno&t  on  the  Sahbath-di|  m  ^ 
charch ;  one  at  nine  o'clock,  u  held  in  Arable,  tt  wkiok«* 
of  the  native  bret'hrea  officiates ;  another  at  hai^art  it^ 
in  English,  when  one  of  the  Missionaries  coodndslktiV' 
vice ;  this  finishes  aX  twelve  o'dock.  There  i>  «» 
another  serrice  at  three  o*dock  in  the  afternoon,  in  A»»^ 
which  is  attended  by  many  natives,  and  the  poq«  ■  »■ 
crowded.  On  this  occasion,  an  American  MissionsTy  slisi*' 
dncts  the  serrice.  In  the  interval,  between  the  t«D  M* 
services,  a  Sabbath  Sdiool  is  tangfat.  The  oh^  ^^ 
root,  I  mean  the  organisation  of  a  Haii$e  PnUd«d  &^ 
there,  was  the  firjt  of  its  kind  in  Syria.  It  begia  «»» 
few  members,  abont  the  year  1846  or  1844J,  and  taa  ■• 
increased  to  abont  thirty  ;  I  think  this  is  the  P'*f^*U 
ber  of  its  native  communicants,  bnt  I  am  not  cartaii^^ 
iettice  in  English  at  half-past  ten  o'dook  is  tfl^  *  > 
Mitsum  ehwrehf  in  order  to  allow  the  natives  the  ?•*"'■  ' 


separating  themselvee  from  it,  and  form  a  dtstinci  fNMO* 
body  by  themselves,  when  they  may  be  aWe  to  •^■•J* 


pastor  and  do  so.  At  present  Mr.  Whiting,  an  _ 
Missionary,  is  the  acting  pastor  of  the  native  Awp»  ■* 
is  helped  in  the  English  service  by  some  of  the  o<hi>^ 
The  ikmilies  of  the  Missiowuries  *>■•*«••»• 


tnte  a  part  of  the  native  chnrcfa ;  bat,  with 
commnnicants,  are  called  memhen  «f  ^h»  " 
a  distiuct  body  by  themaehea.    X 
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•emces;  the  flivt,  at  niDe  o*clock,  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Tumu  1^  Haddad,  one  of  the  deaoons  of  the  native  church, 
noir  residing  in  Sidon,  as  helper  to  the  missionaries  there 
but  who  had  come  to  Bayroot  for  a  few  days.  The  attend- 
ants oa  this  service  were  almost  all  Syrians. 

The  service  at  half-past  ten,  which  constituted  the  Euro- 
pean or  Mission  chorch,  was  tolerably  full ;   a  Mr.  Lyon, 
who  had  only  that  day  arrived  from  America,  by  the  Austrian 
fteamer,  from  Smyrna,  preached  on  the  vocation  and  deport- 
ment of  practical  Christians.     The  church  is  now  a  good- 
used  one ;   and  when  one  more  dormitory  is  broken,  which 
is  now  being  used  as  a  store  for  the  printing-press,  it  will 
lIU  the  basement  of  the  mission-house,  and  may  be  made  to 
seat  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  persons,  if  not  more.      It 
is  a  glorious  thing,  especially  for  a  Christian,  to  hear  the 
beQ  ringing  from  the  top  of  the  Mission-house,  ealUng  the 
trae  wordiippers  of  the  on\j  liviag  Ood  to  assemble  together 
and  pniae  bis  holy  name.     This  is  certainly  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  Syria,  and  worthy  of  record.     I  remained  in 
Bayroot  nearly  a  week,  and  daily  visited  the  Mission  pre- 
mises.    I  was  pleased  to  find  that  a  small  school  for  boy«  is 
established    immediately  above    the  Protestant  Cemetery, 
which  wai  once  nsed  as  the  dining-hall  of  the  first  seminary. 
I  riaited  the  school,  and  saw  about  forty  boys  engaged  in 
learning  the  alphabet  and  other  primary  studies  under  the 
totion  of  MAalem  (teacher)  Tannus  Ws  Sabinji ;   but,  oh ! 
how  glad  was  I  to  see  them  in  the  hours  of  recess  playing 
in  the  same  yard  where  I  once  played  when  a  child.      This 
to  me,  was  exceedingly  interesting ;   and  I  could  not  weary 
of  gftsing  on  their  innocent  games ;  once  or  twice  I  joined 
in  playing  ball  with  them,  and  it  would  be  needless  to  add 
how  moch  I  relished  such  moments — that  school  and  that 
yard  will  ever  be  sacred  to  me.     Immediately  in  the  yard 
above  the  boys*  school  is  a  female  school,  where  I  saw  many 
girls  either  oigaged  in  their  studies,  in  iAkoit  knitting,  or  in 
their  ^yi.     It  was  pleasant  to  me  to  hear  once  more  the 
voioes  of  many  children  singing  in  these  premises.     I  was 
reminded  of  cert«n  scenes  in  my  life  many  years  ago.     The 
vieir  from  the  top  of  the  Mission-house  is  exceedingly  inter- 
Mting;    the  town  of  Bayroot — the  Mediterranean,   with 
nimny   a  white*winged    ciaft  intersecting  its  bosom — the 
white  flat  rooied  homes,  embosomed  in  luxuriant  gardens  of 
maJ berry  trees — the  green  foliage,  and  Lebanon  rising  boldly, 
crowned  with  eternal  snow,  while  its  slope  is  dotted  with  many 
a  village  of  picturesque  beauty,  meets  the  eye  of  the  tourist, 
and   he  wonders  at  a  oomhination  of  beaatifnl  soenA  un- 
equalled elsewhere.     Then  is  attention  is  diverted,  and  he 
HstcQS  to  the  sweet  singing  of  the  birds  which  fill  the  trees, 
or  the  voices  of  many  children  playing  in  the  yard  beneath 
hloi.      A  glorious  sky,  blue  and  clear,  overtops  him,  and  a 
balaj  atmoephere  expands  his  bosom ;  an  idea  of  qniet  happi- 
nets  Mfce  his  Bother's  blessing,  pervades  him,  and  he  feels,  for 
tibs  Moment,  that  he  is  in  the  midst  of  all  that  is  sublime, 
gnaif  and  beautiful. 

M.  Wortabet  narrates  greater  progress  in  other 
quarters.  He  considers  that  the  Mission  presided 
over  by  Bishop  Gobart,  of  Jerusalem,  has  been 
eminentlj  soccessfol.  At  Nabloos,  a  city  cele- 
bntod  for  the  most  yimlent  Mahommedanism,  he 
found  an  English  clergyman,  who  had  succeeded  in 
fwtablfshing  himself  in  the  affection  even  of  the 
fiallowers  of  the  Prophet.  Prosperous  schools 
kvre  been  established  there,  at  Jerusalem,  at  hS&, 
«e  believe,  and  at  other  places.  The  traveller  ex< 
aoBied  the  boys  in  the  school  of  Nabloos,  and 
kmad  that  they  had  made  satisfactory  advances  in 
gngxmpby.  The  work  accomplishing  only  proves 
fktJk  much  more  might  be  effected,  and  that  a  small 
ttpflnditttre  on  this  country  might  produce  great 


33^jpO0i^l^cal  position  of  Syria  renders  its 


government  of  tho  utmost  political  importance  to 
us.  The  shortest  route  to  India  passes,  or  skirts 
its  territories.  Its  possession,  by  a  hostile  power, 
would  affect  the  route  by  the  Red  Sea ;  for  Egypt 
is  not  likely  to  be  independent  of  a  European 
power  ruling  in  Syria.  We  must,  therefore,  pre- 
serve the  status  quo  in  Syria,  with  such  modifica- 
tions and  reforms  as  can  be  introduced ;  or  take 
possession  of  the  country,  until  it  can  keep  itself. 
The  prevalent  opinions  in  Britain  respecting  the 
title  of  the  Jews  to  Syria,  although  they  do  not 
influence  politicians  directly,  yet  have  an  indirect 
beuring  on  the  subject.  We  might  annex  Arabia, 
for  example,  without  offending  any  home  prejudice, 
but  Syria !  And  yet,  even  to  the  most  ardent  of 
these  believers,  in  the  future  kingdom  of  the  Jews, 
it  should  be  evident  that  in  any  common  current 
of  events  presupposes  the  guarantee  or  protecMon 
of  a  powerful  State  to  their  independent  existence, 
on  that  land,  for  a  time ;  and  they  will  find  many 
of  these  great  changes,  in  futurity,  float  forward^ 
upon  apparently  the  ordinary  political  stream. 

They  also  forget  that  Palestine  is  not  Syria, 
although  Syria  contains  Palestine.  They  make 
very  certain  that  "  the  Israelites,"  or  the  "  ten 
tribes  "  are  extinguished,  or  lost,  or  in  China,  or 
America,  where  M.  Wortabet  went  to  examine 
the  Indians,  in  the  hope  of  identifying  them  with 
the  Ephraimites  and  other  tribes,  but  was  obliged 
to  refer  that  race  rather  to  the  Arab  Bedouins, 
whom  they  resemble,  he  says,  in  many  particulars. 
He  evidently  overlooked  the  probability  that  the 
Indians  of  North  America  are  near  relatives  of 
the  Indians  of  South  America,  who  are  again 
gradually  assuming  importance  by  their  industry  in 
some  quarters,  and  their  numbers  in  all  the  repub- 
lics. Their  traditions,  and  even  their  worship, 
presented  characteristics  that  might  have  been 
cherished  by  the  wandering  tribes,  because  they 
were  common  to  all  mankind  at  an  early  period  of 
the  world's  history,  and  the  date  of  their  departure 
from  the  old  world  preceded  probably  the  invention 
or  ordinary  use  of  letters,  which  a  people  are 
unlikely  to  forget;  and  beable  to  preserve,  as  they  re- 
tained the  hieroglyphic  or  pictorial  style  of  record- 
ing. The  questions  which  arise  on  this  subject 
are  no  less  cuiious  than  extensive,  but  we  assert 
merely  that  Syria,  in  a  very  friendly  state  to  our 
interests,  is  in  some  measure  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  British  empire,  and  that  fact 
formed  an  element  in  the  late  war.  Therefore  our 
soldiers  fought  at  the  Alma,  and  many  perished  at 
the  victory  of  Inkermann,  encompassed  by  a  multi- 
tude of  their  slaughtered  opponents.  Therefore, 
under  any  circumstances,  events  in  Syria  must  be 
watched,  and  no  means  of  watching  them  so 
efficient  exist  as  those  which  contemplate  the 
moral  and  social  improvement,  and  the  religious 
regeneration  of  the  Syrians. 

M.  Wortabefs  volumes  are  well  calculated  to 
excite  a  deeper  interest  in  the  practical  details  of 
this  subject  than  have  been  entertained  hitherto, 
and  his  history  gives  weight  to  his  opinions.     Dr. 
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Aiton's  volume  follows  the  course  of  Paul's  jour- 
nies  through  the  ever-famous  and  once  great  cities 
of  Asia  to  Greece  aud  Italy,  passing  over  the 
islands  of  the  sea.  His  work  is  a  geographical 
aud  theological  commentary  ou  the  life  of  Paul. 
Each  place  where  the  Apostle  sojourned  elicits 
graphic  and  minute  details  of  its  past  and  present 
condition.  The  following  paragraph  only  shows 
that  nothing  is  omitted,  for  the  locality  has  nearly 
the  smallest  claim  to  notice  within  the  scope  of 
the  work. 

Sailing  along  shore  past  a  bold  and  rocky  coast  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  dozen  of  English  miles,  Saol  would  pass 
close  to  Sarepta,  where  Elijah  dwelt  with  the  widow,  •*  bles- 
sing  her  berrel  of  meal  that  it  did  not  waste,  and  her  cruse 
of  oil  that  it  did  not  fail,'*  until  the  famine  ceased.  This  is 
one  of  the  Phoenician  towns,  which,  though  less  famous  than 


Sidon,  was  noted  for  its  induatiy  and  for  its  iatoueating 
wines.  It  is  also  famous  in  mythology,  as  the  spot  fros 
which  Enropa,  the  daughter  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phoenioi, 
was  stolen  by  Jupiter,  and  carried  into  Crete.  The  town  is 
situated  near  the  sea,  on  the  decliTity  of  a  bill,  on  wbiefa  its 
modem  representative  called  Sarafend  is  still  fousd.  It  ia  i 
small  collection  of  humble  dwellings.  There  are  no  nisi 
standing  of  the  former  town,  and  it  must  hare  ihsred  ^ 
fate  of  some  other  cities  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  ntei  of 
which  are  only  indicated  by  numerous  stones  retainiog  the 
mark  of  the  chisel,  with  mortar  adhering  to  them,  and  wm 
fragments  of  columns.  A.bout  the  seventh  ceutarx  Hut 
Christian  failed  not  to  show  the  apartment  oocnpied  by 
Elijah,  the  bed  in  which  he  lay,  and  even  the  marble  me 
in  which  the  widow  made  her  bread. 

The  object  of  the  author  is  accomplished  in  kii 
volume,  which  will  gratify  many  readers  to  wbomits 
scenery  is  familiar  and  very  many  more  who  caa 
never  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Paul. 


WINIFRED      MOWBRAY; 
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QUEEN  MARY'S  MAIDEN. 


CHAPTER  T. 
In  one  of  our  Midland  counties,  embosomed  in  its 
own  wild  woods  and  gleaming  waters,  stands  an 
ancient  baronial  hall.  Prom  a  distance  its  massive 
and  castellated  battlements  give  it  a  warlike  aspect, 
but  on  a  nearer  approach,  stem  and  dark  as  it 
stands,  this  proves  to  be  the  result  of  that  anoma- 
lous architecture  which  took  its  rise  when  feudal 
warfare  had  but  recently  died  out,  and  which  pre- 
served the  appearance  of  strength  when  it  was  no 
longer  necessary,  and  even  no  longer  existed. 

Its  low  and  irregular  line  of  buildings,  sur- 
mounted by  a  circular  tower,  surround  a  rudely 
paved  court,  in  the  centre  of  which,  harmonising 
well  with  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  scene,  stands 
a  splendid  cedar.  Through  many  a  year  of  rain  and 
sunshine  has  it  towered  there  alone,  and  silently 
stretched  its  dark  branches  over  wall  and  casement, 
until  it  well-nigh  shuts  out  the  light  of  Heaven 
itself,  from  the  crumbling  roof  of  Graisham  Hall. 
At  the  time  at  which  my  story  opens,  the  stately 
tree  boasted  no  such  strength  and  vastness;  its 
rich  branches  threw  their  shade  indeed  over  a 
portion  of  the  quadrangle,  but  the  summer  sun 
poured  its  floods  of  gold  through  many  an  aper- 
ture, and  the  fair  moonlight  silvered  turret  and 
tree,  and  whitened  the  rugged  stones  down  to  its 
very  foot.  The  long  gallery,  whose  quaint  old 
portraits  are  now  so  dim  with  age  and  dust,  and 
the  banqueting-hall,  with  its  carved  screen,  and 
pendant  bosses,  had  then  the  gloss  of  newness; 
while  the  tower,  the  arched  gateway,  and  most  of 
the  low-browed  and  tapestried  cbftmbers,  bore  the 
marks  of  a  ruder  time  than  the  comparatively 
refined  age  of  good  Queen  Bess,  and  were  sup- 


posed to  belong  in  part  to  the  days  of  the  W 
£dward,  and  in  part  to  a  still  earlier  date. 

A  deeper  shadow,  however,  than  even  ik 
cedar-tree  was  destined  to  cast  upon  his  loof, 
darkened  the  house  and  the  hopes  of  Sir  Leooiid 
Mowbray,  the  lord  of  the  hall,  at  the  time  d 
which  I  speak. 

In  the  rush-strewn  chamber  above  the  porch  lay 
the  little  heiress  of  Gaisham,  and  it  semd  tbt 
the  Angel  of  Death,  who  loves  to  cull  the  fairest 
and  the  freshest  of  earth's  flowers,  hovered  or* 
her  couch  with  hand  outstretched  to  strike.  Tbe 
sweet  face,  from  which  the  glow  of  fever  W 
faded,  was  wan  and  wasted,  and  through  the  tUek 
lashes  the  half-closed  eyes  looked  glazed  and  ^* 
Both  father  and  mother  stood  by,  and  a  spectator, 
had  there  been  one  calmly  to  dissect  the  mtttti 
might  have  hesitated  to  say  in  which  face  tbe 
anguish  of  the  moment  was  the  most  stronglj  ^ 
picted.  Strange  it  was  that  at  such  a  time  tbey 
interchanged  not  a  look  of  sympathy — that  neith* 
turned  to  the  other  for  one  word  of  hope  or  C0B» 
fort — and  stranger  still,  perhaps,  that  this  crisb  rf 
grief  and  terror  produced  effects  diamctrkallj 
opposed  to  the  individual  character  of  eadi.  ^ 
Leonard  was  proverbially  a  cold  man,  yet  ws 
features  worked  convulsively  as  he  gazed  upoa  tk* 
child,  aud  at  long  intervals  a  few  great  leM8,a 
which  he  seemed  unconscious,  fell  slowly  down  • 
face  that  had  never  been  so  moistened  before.  Hs 
wife,  whose  tender  eyes  seemed  ever  faH  » 
unsatisfied  yearnings,  and  whose  very  fijMe^iii** 
exceeding  fragility,  bespoke  the  cUi^iog  disfm' 
ance  of  a  fond  and  timid  nature;,  was  t^bOfUld  ^ 
sorrow,     The  hope  which  aiiU  IMS^iliJl  J*^ 
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hosbtnd's  breast  was  extinct  in  hers,  and  a  chill 
despair  settled  rigidly  over  her  delicate  features. 
There  was  one  other  watcher  at  the  bedside  with 
Lord  and  Lady  Mowbray,  a  priest  of  the  then 
proscribed  Iloman  Catholic  religion ;  but  his  ex- 
pression was  that  of  a  man  bound  heart  and  soul  in 
one  ruling  object,  and  hardly  capable  of  an  enlarged 
sympathy  with  joys  and  sorrows  he  had  never 
known  himself.  He  had  prayed  for  the  little 
sufferer,  but  it  was  in  a  set  form  of  words  which 
fell  coldly  on  the  ear,  and  now  the  silence  was 
unbroken  save  by  low  moaning  of  the  sick  child. 
At  length  that  sound  ceased,  the  hurried  breathing 
became  more  regular,  and  the  eyelids  fell  heavily 
upon  the  white  cheeks. 

The  priest  looked  curieusly  from  one  parent  to 
the  other ;  for  a  moment  he  seemed  lost  in  thought, 
and  then  he  approached  Sir  Leonard,  "  My  son," 
he  said,  "  this  sleep  which  has  fallen  upon  the 
child  may  be  unto  death,  but  I  would  fain  hope 
that  it  is  otherwise — if  the  Holy  Mother  should 
restore  her  to  health,  what  proof  of  your  gratitude 
will  yoa  offer  to  the  Church  whose  prayers  have 
interposed  between  her  and  the  grave  ?  " 

**  Holy  father,"  replied  Sir  Leonard  impetuously, 

••  you  well  know  there  is  nothing,  not  even  my 

heart*s  blood,  which  I  would  withhold  to  save  her 

— ^willingly  will  I  offer  my  own  life  to  heaven  if  it 

.  can  avail  to  ransom  hers." 

"Nay,"  returned  the  other,  "it  behoves  us  to 
live  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  Church,  rather 
than  hastily  to  cast  away  the  burden  of  the  flesh ; 
but,  my  son,  if  the  child  live  to  woman's  estate, 
say  will  you  devote  her  to  the  service  of  Heaven  ? 
will  you  resign  her,  a  spotless  bride,  to  the  arms 
of  the  Church  which  has  succoured  her,  safe  from 
the  pains  and  cares  of  a  worldly  life,  such  as  you 
this  day  suffer  P 

"  I  will**  answered  the  Baron  vehemently. 
"  And  you  Madam**  he  continued  more  coldly, 
tuming  to  Lady  Mowbray,  "  although  your  allegi- 
ance has  never  been  given  wholly,  as  a  faithful 
daughter  to  the  Church,  will  you  promise  to  yield 
the  child  gladly,  and  with  a  thankful  heart  to 
GoiTa  service  ?*' 

The  Mother  bowed  her  head  in  silence ;    there 

was  little  in  the  monotony  of  her  loveless  life 

L  'Which  she  could  covet  for  her  daughter — one  boon 

there  was  indeed,  one  glad  gift  which  had  warmed 

and  brightened  the  whole  current  of  her  own  ex- 

tstenoe,  and  the  tears  rose  to  her  eyes  for  the  first 

^me  as  she  lemembered,  *'she  too  might  have 

ibeen  a  Mother." 

.  Meanwhile  the  child  slept  calmly,  unconscious  of 

the  throbbing  hearts  beside  her,  as  of  the  eold 

destinj  which  was  closing  darkly  around  her  future 

ITe.     l^ight  fell  and  still  she  slept  on ;   the  crisis 

vas  past  and  it  was  the  renovating  sleep  of  nature. 

lady  Mowbray  was  no  sooner  assured  of  the  pre- 

QOQB  truth  than  she  left  the  bedside,  and  mounting 

4e  rode  winding  staircase  of  the  Tower  entered  a 

Fof  narrower  proportions  and  scantier  comforts 
tbe  comparatively  commodious  one  she  had  left. 


"  I  bring  good  news"  she  said  in  a  low  voice, 
and  with  a  strong  foreign  accent,  as  she  approached 
a  small  bed  which  laid  upon  the  floor.  "  Wiuie 
is  better  to-night,  my  child,  and  if  the  leech  deceive 
me  not,  and  Grod  be  still  merciful  to  us,  she  will 
be  healed  ere  long."  The  boy  looked  half-bewil- 
dered. "  I  thought  you  bore  far  other  news,"  he 
said,  '*  for  in  ray  sleep  I  saw  St.  Winifred  with  her 
great  white  cross  come  down  through  the  sunset, 
and  methought  God  had  sent  her  to  fetch  Winie 
away." 

"  It  was  but  a  distempered  fancy,  child,  unless," 
she  added  musingly,  ''her  guardian  spirit  has 
indeed  been  amongst  us,  and  moved  us  to  fashion 
her  future,  after  the  model  of  her  own  pure  life." 
The  boy's  large  eyes,  with  their  unchildish  wist- 
fulness,  were  fixed  apon  her,  as  if  striving  vainly 
to  fathom  the  meaning  of  her  words,  and  she 
changed  her  tone. — "  Wilt  pray  for  her,  mignon" 
she  said,  "  God  deigns  not  to  her  me  now,  as  once 
he  did." 

Whatever  secret  bitterness  caused  the  dejection 
of  her  tone,  the  child  either  knew,  or  instinctively 
guessed  it,  for  chunbering  from  his  bed  to  her 
knees,  he  nestled  up  to  her  half-protectiugly,  and 
she  gazed  long  into  his  dreamy  eyes,  and  seemed 
comforted. 

She  did  pray,  however,  as  she  passed  from  his 
room  down  the  turret  stair,  and  his  name,  and  the 
name  of  one  long  dead,  mingled  in  the  prayer. 
Then  there  stole  over  her  that  irresistible  impulse 
to  look  back  to  the  past,  that  longing  to  turn  once 
more  the  closed  pages  of  early  youth,  which  most 
of  us  have  felt  when  some  crisis  of  life  was  newly 
past.     She  paused,  at  one  of  the  great  windows  of 
the  gallery  leading  into  her  daughter's  room,  and 
gazing  out  into  the  night,  gave  herself  up  to  reverie. 
The  velvet  branches  of  the  cedar,  looking  bUck  in 
the  moonlight,  lay  beneath  her  in  layers  of  richness, 
and  the  deep  baying  of  the  watch-dogs  filled  the 
air.     But  she  saw  and  heard  them  not ;  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  other  days,  the  air  of  sunny  France, 
and  the  voices  of  the  loved  and  lost,  were  around 
her.     Once  more  she  was  a  simple,  untitled  maiden, 
kneeling  amongst  her  own  kin—  the  Huguenots  of 
France ;  once  more  she  was  wooed — and,  ah,  how 
quickly  won — by  the  gentle  poet  who  poured  into 
her  ear  the  sweet  language  of  her  native  land ; 
once  more  she  wept  that  he  could  not  kneel  beside 
her ;  and  once  more  she  felt  his  parting  kiss  of 
agony.     Then  the  cries  of  blood  and  anguish  rang 
through  the  land,  and,  like  the  leaves  of  autumn, 
her  nearest  and  dearest  fell  around  her.    Very  pale 
she  stood  in  the  moonlight,  as  those  first  days  of 
orphanhood  arose  in  her  memory.     And  now  she 
saw  again  (as  she  could  see  it  any  day  from  the 
Hall  windows)  her  new  and  humble  home  in  Eng- 
land, and  wandered  in  fancy,  as  she  had  so  often 
done,  about  the  grand  old  mansion  of  the  village, 
never  dreaming  of  the  mournful  splendour  which 
awaited  her  within  its  waUs.     Paler  still  grew  the 
lady — for  the  poet's  loving  eyes  were  once  more 
upon  her ;    he  ha^  followed  her  into  exile,  and 
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knelt  with  another  suitor  at  her  feet.  "Alas! 
alas !  that  I  was  fair,"  she  whispered,  "  so  fair  that 
they  could  sell  me  for  this  Englishman's  gold  ;** 
and  hot  tears  forced  themselves  through  the  slender 
fingers  with  which  her  face  was  covered,  and  fell 
like  a  heavy  dew  upon  her  jewelled  dress — tears 
such  as  Lady  Mowbray  often  shed,  though  never 
in  the  presence  of  her  lord.  In  truth,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  she  wept:,  and  stood  there  so  very 
pale  in  the  moonlight,  for  hers  was  a  sad,  strange 
story.  An  orphan  refugee,  at  the  mercy  of 
relatives,  to  whom  she  was  a  sore  burden,  she  had 
been  forced,  while  her  heart  was  another*,  to 
accept  the  splendid  misery  of  a  union  with  the 
Itoman  Catholic  noble,  near  whose  dwelling  she 
had  unfortunately  fixed  her  new  home.  Lord 
Mowbray  had  been  attracted  by  her  rare  and 
delicate  beauty ;  yet  he  might  never  so  far  have 
overcome  his  pride  as  to  make  her  is  wife,  had  not 
a  rival  dared  to  step  between  him  and  his  prize. 
Proud,  irascible,  and  accustomed  to  the  homage  of 
those  around  him,  for  he  was  the  great  man  of  the 
neighbouriiood,  his  mortification  knew  no  bounds, 
on  finding  that  the  girl  whose  beauty  he  had 
deigned  to  laud,  was  not  only  insensible  to  the 
honour^  but  actually  lavished  the  smiles  he  coveted 
upon  another, — and  that  other  a  wandering  poet, 
whose  sole  dower  was  the  gift  of  song.  His 
revenge  was  a  poor  one,  but  characteristic  of  the 
man.  Taking  advantage  of  her  dependent  position, 
he  pressed  his  suit  upon  her  impoverished  relations, 
and  carried  off  the  unwilling  bride  before  the  eyes 
of  his  rival.  Little  wonder  then  that  her  ill- 
starred  beauty  quickly  faded,  and  her  slender  figure 
wasted  year  by  year.  Even  in  her  dearly  pur- 
chased wealth  and  dignity,  sorrow  pursued  her 
still,  for  news  came  across  the  sea  that  the  lover 
of  her  youth  had  taken  a  wife  to  his  bosom,  and 
scarcely  had  she  time  to  add  another  name  to  her 
prayers,  and  to  rejoice  with  all  the  disinterested- 
ness of  love,  ere  she  learnt  that  his  young  wife 
had  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  son, — and  then,  that 
he  had  followed  her,  commending  his  child,  with 
his  dying  breath,  to  her  care. 

Too  proud  to  refuse  the  boon  she  asked.  Sir 
Leonard  was  yet  secretly  chafed,  when  the  boy, 
with  his  foreign  air  and  his  father's  dreamy  beauty 
of  face,  was  domiciled  by  Lady  Mowbray  under  his 
roof.  No  child  had  then  blessed  their  union,  and 
when,  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  he  found  that 
not  even  that  tie,  though  it  called  back  a  faint 
shadow  of  her  former  beauty,  could  close  his  wife's 
heart  against  the  dark-eyed  boy,  his  jealous  irrita- 
tion increased,  and  was  all  the  more  bitter  that  he 
kept  it  for  the  most  part  concealed  in  his  own 
bosom. 

For  an  hour  or  more  did  the  lady  stand  in  the 
moonlit  window,  while  memory  odled  up  these 
phantoms  of  her  youth ;  and  even  then,  so  strong 
was  the  spirit  she  had  evoked,  that  her  steps  turned 
"again,  almost  involuntarily,  towards  the  turret 
chamber.  The  boy  was  sleeping,  but  though  the 
attitude  was  full  of  careless  grace  the  face  was  un- 


naturally pensive,  and  looked  the  more  so  from  &e 
cold  clear  radiance  which  fell  upon  it  through  tbe 
narrow  aperture  lighting  the  room.  Lady  Mow- 
bray knelt  beside  him,  and  no  guardian  aogel,  if 
such  pure  spirits  do  indeed  assume  our  likeness, 
ever  watched  the  sleep  of  childhood  with  a  hdier, 
tenderer  look.  Anon  she  prayed^he  loaary  at 
her  side,  the  cross  around  her  throat  untou^; 
the  words  poured  forth  none  the  less  earnestly  it 
is  true,  yet  there  was  a  strange  hopelessness  in  hei 
expression  and  an  abasement  and  dejection  in  the 
impassioned  gestures  which  bespoke  her  Gdtio 
blood. 


CHAPTER  n. 
It  was  a  fair  evening  in  early  autumn,  soft  and 
clear ;  yet  chill  enough  to  make  the  flickermg  light 
which  danced  upon  the  walls  of  the  entrance  hall 
at  Gaisham  cheery  and  pleasant.  A  mass  of  logs 
blazed  upon  the  hearth,  before  which  were  stretched 
two  shaggy  mastiffs,  blinking  their  eyes  in  laiy 
satisfaction.  It  was  the  very  light  in  which  to 
see  the  old  hall  to  perfection — too  dim  and  nncer- 
tain  to  discover  the  rudeness  of  the  details,  and 
harmonising  well  in  its  honest  ruddiness  with  the 
noble  proportions  of  the  whole.  Now  it  shone 
upon  the  vast  antlers  above  the  hearth  until  tbej 
seemed  to  dilate  in  the  glow,  and  now  lit  up  with 
a  sudden  glare  the  grotesque  faces  of  the  carred 
screen.  Anon  it  fiashed  out  fitfully  to  the  distant 
comers,  and  then,  dying  away  again,  gave  a  sha- 
dowy vastness  to  their  fading  outlines. 

Nor  did  the  two  figures  which  were  seated  in 
the  ingle  accord  ill  with  the  picturesque  spirit  of 
the  scene.  Winifred  Mowbray  had  inherited  her 
mother's  singular  beauty,  and  had  the  additional 
charm  of  that  rich  bloom  which  seems  to  belong 
exclusively  to  the  natives  of  our  mild  and  humid 
clime.  The  costume  of  the  period,  sitting  closclj 
to  the  figure,  was  well  calculated  to  disjfJay  the 
supple  outline  of  her  form,  just  rounded  into  the 
grace  of  early  girlhood ;  while  the  double  nA 
jealously  as  its  voluminous  folds  encircled  her 
throat,  suffered  its  exceeding  fairness  to  be  visiMe. 
Her  hair,  of  that  rare  tint  in  which  a  stray  sunheam 
or  two  seems  prisoned  in  a  labyrnth  of  darkness, 
was  confined  in  a  scarlet  net- work  of  silk,  and  her 
sole  ornament,  a  crucifix  carved  in  mother-of-pearl, 
hanging  from  her  neck  by  a  black  vdvet  band, 
relieved  the  simplicity  of  her  attire. 

Her  companion  was  less  striking  at  a  first  ghmee, 
and  yet  the  high  pale  brow,  the  deep  eyes,  ani 
femininely  beautiful  mouth,  bespoke  a  spirit  of  rare 
order^deal,  enthusiastic,  and  full  of  quick  aofia- 
bilities.  Their  conversation,  if  the  few  wordi 
which  had  already  passed  could  be  called  so,  w» 
carried  on  in  that  subdued  tone  which  we  infohui- 
tarily  adopt  when  the  outward  scene  impresses  «s 
strongly  with  its  own  stillness. 

"  Sir  Leonard  is  late  to-night,"  said  the  joang 
man  after  a  pause ;  ''  I  marvel  much  K#  Wl  w 
pleasure  in  so  fierce  a  sport." 
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"Marrel  still  more,  dear  Charles,  that  it  is 
deemed  a  fitting  diversion  for  our  sex,  and  that 
efen  her  Majesty,  with  the  fair  ladies  aronnd  her, 
find  solace  in  the  bloody  battles  of  the  bear-garden. 
For  my  port  I  tiiink  I  would  sooner  face  the  savage 
beast  myself  than  see  my  brave  BoUo  in  his 
dutehes;"  and  beading  over  the  largest  of  the 
two  dogs  whidi  lay  at  her  feet  she  clasped  his 
roigh  bead  in  her  lumds  and  kissed  it. 

**  It  is  well  for  me  that  jou  were  made  of  no 
sterner  stuff;  do  you  remember  how  sorely  your 
Esther  beat  me  tout  weeping  over  a  dying  stag,  long 
sinee,  and  how  movingly  you  {beaded,  and  touched 
his  eompassion  at  length !  since  then  my  distaste 
for  the  rude  sports  of  field  and  wood  have 
strengthened  with  my  strength,  and  'tis  little  won- 
der that  Sir  Leonard  holds  in  oontem^it  one  so 
unfitted  for  these  stirring  times.'* 

"  Tet  men  <^  studious  habit  are  priced  now-a- 
days,  even  at  Court ;  the  young  knight  Raleigh, 
Sydney,  and  others,  stand  high  in  Elizabeth's 
favour,  scholars  though  they  be." 

"  Aye,  courtly  scholars,  who  can  turn  a  oompli- 
iBent  into  cunningly  foshioned  rhymes ;  but  I  have 
no  head-pkoe  for  such.  If  I  could  sing  a  love-song 
'twould  not  be  to  Elizabeth  Tidor.  No,  no,  I 
skmld  have  lived  years  since,  when  the  earth  was 
calmer,  and  quiet  homes  were  scattered  thickly 
o'er  it,  where  the  world-weary  drank  tbeir  fill  of 
poaoeful  love." 

**  You  are  not  won't  to  speak  thus,  dear  Claude; 
how  many  times  have  I  tried  to  persuade  you  that 
I  was  to  be  envied  rather  than  pitied  for  my 
deadny." 

**  Ah,  yours — ^but  that  is  another  matter.  Na- 
ture fashions  suck  as  you,  chiefiy  to  love  and  be 
beloved ;  and  methinks,"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone, 
'^  ake  stamps  her  s<^  intent  on  every  damty  frag- 
■Mot  of  her  work." 

*' And  will  not  such  destiny  be  rightly  fulfilled  ?'* 
she  asked,  turning  her  eyes  pleadin^^y  upon  him. 

*'  Not  as  I — ^not  as  it  should  be,"  he  said 
hastOy."  I  would  fam  see  you  amidst  the  young 
and  the  loving,  the  sick  and  the  sorrowful,  with 
As  poor  around  you,  with  children  at  your  knees." 

'*  Shall  I  not  hdx)ur  for  the  poor  and  the  little 
ones,  dear  brother  P  and  thiough  the  pure  calm  of 
that  boly  life,  blessed  as  I  may  be,  shall  I  fail  to 
pn^  for  the  sick  and  the  sorrowful  P" 

••Pray,"  he  said,  almost  disdainfully,  "God 
made  you  to  stand  amongst  them,  to  struggle  with 
them ;  (sr  why  does  your  voioe  gladden  my  heart, 
be  it  ever  so  heavy  P  why  do  your  little  hands  drive 
paia  away,  if  they  but  rest  upon  my  head,  and  your 
Tory  step  make  sueh  music  about  the  place  P" 

l%c  girl  looked  startled.  "  I  must  not  hear  you 
speak  so,  Claude,"  she  said  hurriedly;  "your  wild 
words  frighten  me.  Already  I  feel  how  weak  I 
am.  Shall  I  not  rejoice  to  be  safe  from  tempta- 
tion f  Already  I  know  how  sad  a  place  is  the 
world.  I  had,  alas,  but  to  look  in  my  dear 
laotker'a  laee  to  learn  that.  Stall  I  not  be  thankful 
im  will  be  a  life  of  holiest  peace  and  joy  P" 


"Talk  no  more  of  it  Winie,"  he  said  vehe- 
mently, "  Why  did  Grod  make  you  such  as  you  are, 
if  a  cold  prison-house  must  close  you  round  forever  P" 
She  did  not  answer,  nor  was  she  conscious  how 
intently  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her.  Clasping 
the  cross  about  her  neck,  she  seemed  to  give  herself 
up  to  reverie,  and  a  sudden  silence  fell  upon  them 
both.  The  girlhood  of  Winifred  Mowbray  would 
have  passed  under  very  different  auspices  had  the 
date  of  my  story  been  a  century  earlier.  Children 
dedicated  to  God  in  childhood  were  then  reared  in 
some  religious  house,  generally  the  convent  they 
were  finally  to  enter,  nor  were  they  permitted,  save 
for  the  iMt  three  months  of  their  noviciate,  to 
mingle  unreservedly  in  the  family  cirele,  or  to  taste 
of  those  worldly  pleasures  which  they  had  vowed  to 
forego.  In  her  case,  however,  devoted  to  a  church 
which  was  no  longer  in  the  ascendant,  and  whose 
institutions  had  been  so  recently  overthrown,  her 
religious  training  was  carried  on  perforce  beneath 
her  father*8  roof,  under  the  guidance,  indeed,  of  a 
resident  priest,  but  subject  to  the  control  of  both 
her  parents.  Lady  Mowbray,  as  may  be  imagined, 
was  never  thoroughly  a  proselyte  to  the  church 
whose  forms  she  had  found  it  expedient  to  adopt ; 
yet,  having  learnt  tolerance  in  a  stern  school,  she 
did  not  strive  to  press  upon  her  daughter  her  own 
inward  convictions,  and  they  had  little  effect  upon 
her,  save  the  salutary  one  of  softening  her  preju- 
dices against  the  creed  of  her  country,  and  temper- 
ing that  superstition  which  her  education  was  apt 
to  foster.  Her  acquaintance  with  the  other  sex 
had  been  limited  almost  exclusively  to  her  father, 
the  priest,  and  that  child  of  her  mother's  affections 
whom  she  regarded  as  a  brother  in  all  save  the 
name,  but  her  intercourse  with  him  was  much 
restricted,  except  in  Sir  Leonardos  occasional 
absence  from  the  hall. 

The  girl  did  not  thrive  as  she  might  have  done 
under  happier  infiuenoes  ;  her  mother's  habitual 
melancholy,  her  father's  sternness,  which  was  not 
lessened  of  late  years,  and  the  ever-present  shadow 
of  her  future  life,  oppressed  her  spirit  though  she 
scarcely  knew  it ;  and  even  in  that  glimmering  light, 
there  was  a  vague  sadness  on  her  fair  face,  which 
softened  without  impairing  the  lustre  of  its  beauty. 
As  the  two  sat  gasing  silently  into  the  embers. 
Lady  Mowbray  entered  the  hall,  and  with  her 
noiseless  step  reached  the  fireside  without  disturb- 
ing their  reverie. 

"  Of  what  have  you  been  prating  child,  that  you 
wear  so  grave  a  face  P"  she  asked,  laying  her  hand 
upon  her  daughter's  shoulder. 

"  I,  mother,"  answered  WinniAwd,  starting 
slightiy ;  "  I— I  was  but  thinking." 
"  And  of  what,  sweetheart  P" 
"Nay,  dearest  mother,  *tis  hard  to  unravel  the 
tangled  web  of  fancy,  yet  methinks  I  had  travelled 
in  thought  far  away,  to  that  southern  land  of  which 
you  used  to  tell  vs  so  often,  and  was  picturing  to 
myself  how  different  from  mine  own  was  your 
young  life  amongst  the  mountains  and  vineyards  of 
France." 
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"  Different  indeed,"  answered  Lady  Mowbray. 

"  Were  there  nuns  and  monks  in  the  good  city 
of  Narbonne,  dear  mother  ?  The  walled  convents, 
if  such  there  were,  must  surely  have  looked  some- 
what drear  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  gladness." 

**  Nay,  Winie — or  if  ever  in  my  heedless  youth 
it  seemed  so,  I  lived  to  envy  their  peace.  That 
horrid  clamour,  which  oftimes  rings  through  me 
even  now,  reached  not  to  the  calm  cloisters ;  like 
many  another  mortal  anguish,  it  passed  them  by." 

Winifred  turned  towards  the  young  man  near 
her  as  if  about  to  speak,  but,  meeting  his  eyes,  her 
own  fell  before  them  in  silence. 

"  Tell  us  somewhat  of  your  fatherland  and 
mine,"  he  said  hastily,  as  he  arranged  a  cushioned 
settle  for  Lady  Mowbray  within  the  chimney, 
"'twill  recall  my  happiest  day,  when  in  stolen 
hours  I  crept  to  your  knees  to  hear  of  sunny 
France." 

"  I  should  need  no  such  office  as  this  from  you 
there,"  she  said  playfully  as  she  accepted  the  seat. 
"  This  very  hour,  when  we  gather  shivering  about 
the  chimney  comer,  used  my  townsfolk  to  throng 
into  the  shady  walks  which  wind  amongst  the  dark 
streets  of  Narbonne,  and  hear  the  sounds  of  bird 
and  leaf  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  Well  do  I 
mind  me  of  one, "  rallee  des  sonpirs,**  it  was  called, 
above  which  the  giant  tower  of  the  Bishop's  palace 
reared  itself ;  it  was  rightly  named,  alas,  for  from 
under  its  spreading  boughs  I  first  heard  that  awful 
bell  which  was  the  death-knell  of  idmost  all  I 
loved." 

Winifred  saw  that  it  was  one  of  those  seasons  of 
depression  when  the  memory  of  that  scene  of 
horror  to  which  she  alluded  oppressed  her  mother 
with  painful  vividness,  and  she  hastDy  turned  the 
conversation. 

"  Is  it  a  fancy  of  mine  P"  she  asked,  "  or  did 
you  tell  me  once  that  the  great  tower  which 
overlooks  the  "  all^  des  sonpirs*  is  of  an  orange 
hue  P" 

"  By  daylight  it  is,  my  chfld,  looking  by  the 
white  pinnacles  of  the  cathedral,  as  if  the  golden 
haze  of  a  dying  sunset  hung  about  it.  Only  when 
the  moon  steps  forth,  and  the  fair  spires  glitter 
like  a  fretwork  of  silver  against  the  sky,  does  the 
tower  seem  to  pale  in  her  light,  and  to  don  a  milk« 
white  robe." 

'*  And  the  mountains,  mother,  did  you  not  love 
them?  It  must  surely  be  from  you,  that  I,  an 
English  maiden,  take  my  strange  longing  for  some- 
thing grander  than  the  wooded  hills  of  Gaisham." 

"  Did  I,  Winie  P  It  were  folly  now  to  say  how 
I  loved  them — how  I  watched  them  looming 
purple  through  the  mists,  and  gloried  when  the 
dark  storm-clouds  from  fiery  Spain  rode  above 
their  summits.  Oh  'twas  rare  to  hear  the  angry 
echoes  of  the  thunder  tossed  like  a  brazen  ball 
from  peak  to  peak,  and  to  see  the  bare  rocks  flash 
out  into  the  night  and  fade  again,  as  the  lightning 
rent  the  sky  in  gashes  of  fire.  And  the  summer 
days,  my  children.  Oh  the  melting  glory  of  that 
radiant  air,  witl^  its  h\vi^  of  life,  like  the  so^nd  q( 


a  far-off  melody,  and  its  odour  from  a  tboasand 
flowers  and  a  thousand  vines  !" 

The  girl's  eyes  flashed,  and  her  curved  nostril 
dilated,  as  she  drank  in  the  words,  and  an  old 
saying  that  the  blood  of  the  Spanish  mountaineers 
had  once  mingled  with  that  of  her  people,  recurred 
to  Lady  Mowbray  as  she  caught  the  glance. 

"  I  have  heard  you  speak  little  of  the  cathednd," 
said  the  young  man,  after  a  minute  or  two*8  silence, 
"and  yet  I  have  read  that  it  is  of  a  most  ddicitc 
beauty  within,  and  doubtless  you  know  it  veli." 

"  Tes,  Claude ;  your  father  first  took  me  there, 
for  it  was  forbidden  ground  to  us  of  the  colder,  and, 
mayhap,  purer  faith,  who  were,  alas,  as  ignorantlj 
prejudiced  as  our  neighbours.  After  our  parting  I 
often  went  there  in  secret,  as  much  aUorcd  \>j  its 
own  beauty,  as  by  the  charm  of  that  whidi  it 
recalled." 

"  Tell  us  something  of  it,  mother"  said  Wbi* 
fred ;  ''  call  up  its  image  as  you  so  well  know  how, 
with  the  yellow  southern  sunlight  streaming  npon 
its  altars/' 

*'  Nay,  there  you  outrun  the  truth,  child ;  for  the 
windows  are  so  deeply  tinted  that  the  sunshine  is 
transfigured  into  a  twilight  of  woven  hues.  So 
lofty  is  the  fretted  roof  that  it  looks  more  like  tbe 
soft  fleeciness  of  an  English  sky,  than  the  work  of 
man's  hands,  and  so  delicately  slender  the  pillars, 
that  one  might  really  fancy  it  floated  above  them. 
But  you  will  tire  of  all  this,  my  children  ;  I  could 
talk  all  night,  and  still  find  something  to  tell  of  the 
altars  of  white  marble,  and  canren  Spanish  wood— 
of  the  stately  bishops  who  lie  along  the  dim  aisle, 
and  of  the  fair  chapel  of  our  Ladye,  with  the  loof 
of  blue  and  silver.  I  was  an  apt  scholar,  and  leant 
all  its  gk)ries  by  heart." 

"  Prithee,  go  on,"  said  Claude ;  "  you  know,  dear 
Lady,  it  was  ever  our  favourite  pastime  to  hear  joa 
tell  of  the  days  of  your  youth."  He  paused,  and 
looked  up ;  the  clatter  of  horse's  hoofs,  and  the 
yelling  of  dogs  in  the  quadrangle,  told  of  8tr 
Leonard's  return,  and  Lady  Mowbray  hurried  her 
daughter  from  the  hall  by  one  door  as  he  entered  it 
by  another.  She  dreaded  the  harsh  reproof  sk 
had  sometimes  received,  for  countenancing  tiiB 
familiar  intercourse  of  Claude  and  Winifred ;  and 
saw  on  this  occasion  that  her  husband  had  a 
stranger  with  him,  which  would  render  her  daugh- 
ter's presence  undesirable.  Winifred,  perhaps,  bad 
not  noticed  this ;  or  her  backward  glance  may  have 
been  one  of  natural  curiosity — for  a  visitor  was  a 
great  rarity  at  Gai^am  Hall.  She  had  barely  time 
to  see  that  the  stranger's  stature  was  tall,  and  his 
attire  rich  though  sombre;  his  exdamation  of 
startled  admiration  as  he  caught  sight  of  her  retinng 
figure,  escaped  her  ear. 


CHAPTER  HL 
Ladt  Mowbray  and  her  daughter  on  leavbg  tb 
hall  repaired  to  the  dressing  closet,  or  waidio^  » 
it  was  then  called,  of  the  former^  «t  tin  '^ 
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of  whioh  Claude  lingered,  not  ventudog  to  close  it 
without  permission,  tbongh  in  Sir  Leonard's  absence 
from  home  he  had  spent  many  a  happy  hour  there, 
seated  at  Lady  Mowbray's  feet,  as  she  plied  the 
needle  at  her  embroidery  frame,  or  poring  with 
Winifred  over  the  illuminated  missals,  and  old 
Tolumes  of  monkish  lore,  with  which  the  house  was 
well  supplied. 

Now,  however,  she  shook  her  head  as  she  met 
his  longing  ghmce,  and  with  a  sigh  he  turned  up  the 
torret  staircase  to  the  little  chamber  he  called  his 
own,  much  changed  of  late  years,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  strewn  with  books  and  writing  implements, 
with  dried  specimens  of  rare  herbs  collected  from 
the  adjacent  country,  and  with  the  various  apparatus 
nsed  by  the  chemists  of  tliat  day  in  their  scientific 
experiments. 

Meanwhile,  Lady  Mowbray,  returning  to  do  the 
honoors  of  the  house  to  her  husband's  guest,  was 
not  a  little  surprised  at  the  tenor  of  the  conversa- 
ti<m  which  her  entrance  did  not  for  a  minute  or  two 
interrupt,  so  engrossed  were  the  speakers  in  their 
discossion. 

"New  insults  are  daily  heaped  upon  ns  by  this 
heretic,  and  her  minions,  "said  the  stranger, 
angrily ;"  and  if  not  in  the  cause  of  our  Church,  at 
least  for  her  sake  who  languishes  in  captivity,  it 
b^ves  ns  to  make  some  effort." 

"  Think  you  that  we  are  snre  of  the  support  of 
France"  P  asked  Sir  Leonard. 

"  Sure  P  aye — such  pledges  I  have  here,"  and  he 
struck  the  bosom  of  his  embroidered  riding-dress, 
— "  sucb  sureties  as  must  silence  every  doubt. 
Xnow  you  the  Guises  right  royal  signature,  or  the 
delicate  Italian  hand  of  Mendoza,  the  crafty  ambas- 
sador  of  SpainP" 

''  Ha !  have  you  suck  names  to  baek  your  cause ! 
now,  by  my  life,  I  swear" — and  he  paused  in  what 
threatened  to  be  an  outbreak  of  his  characteristic 
violence,  on  perceiving  that  his  wife  had  entered 
the  hall. 

*•  Ah  Madam,  you  here,"  he  said,  "  doubtless  to 
hid  welcome  to  my  trusty  friend  Sir  John  Bolton" ; 
then,  scarcely  giving  her  time  to  return  the  saluta- 
tkm  of  his  guest,  he  added  aside,  "tell  Winifred 
that  I  de^e  her  presence  to-night,  and  see  that  her 
attire  be  fiiing  the  daughter  of  my  house." 

He  motioned  her  away,  and,  though  words  of 
surprise  and  even  remonstrance  rose  to  her  lips,  her 
habitual  submissbn  to  his  will  overcame  the  im- 
pulse,  and  she  left  the  hall  without  reply. 

*'  Wow  God  shiekl  us  my  child,"  she  said,  as  she 
entered  her  room,  "  for  my  heart  tells  me  that 
danger  is  at  hand.  Tour  father  is  in  a  strange 
nKXid  to-night,  talking  of  what  were  better  left  un- 
said, and,  strangest  of  all,  has  bidden  you  to  his 
presence,  though  a  guest,  one  Sir  John  Bolton, 
who  has  been  much  with  him  of  late,  is  in  the 
hall." 

"  Well,  dear  mother,"  replied  Winifred,  risingf 
from  her  seat  with  a  slightly  heightened  colour, 
"  surely  no  harm  can  come  of  that.  It  was 
tiio«|^  no  sin  of  old  for  the  consecrated  maiden  to 


sit  at  her  father's  board  and  mingle  with  his  guests, 
before  the  holy  veil  shut  out  the  world  for  ever. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  deemed  unbecoming  now, 
when  my  childish  years  are  past,  if  you  give  me 
more  of  freedom  than  heretofore*  Something  of 
deeper  moment  must  have  moved  you  thus — ^What 
isitP" 

"  Yes,  Winie,  you  are  right.  The  hated  name 
of  the  cruel  Due  de  Guise,  false  as  cruel,  is  on  this 
stranger's  lips,  and  words  which  it  were  death  to 
speak  aloud  beneath  an  English  sky,  lurk  in  his 
talk.  That  unhappy  lady  in  whose  cause  so  many 
have  akeady  perished,  is  again,  I  fear,  casting  her 
wiles  around  men's  hearts,  and  I  tremble  lest  your 
father's  impetuous  nature  and  attachment  to  her 
faith  should  lead  him  into  the  snare." 

"  And  is  it  of  the  Scottish  queen  that  you 
speak  thus,  dear  mother  P  Methinks  that  women 
at  least  should  be  moved  -to  pity  by  her  desolate 
fate,  and  that  to  rescue  one  of  such  surpassmg 
fairness,  and  such  unexampled  sorrows,  were  the 
noblest  deed  for  which  knight  overdrew  sword." 

"  Tush,  child,  you  speak  as  a  foolish  and  ro- 
mantic maiden,"  answered  Lady  Mowbray ;  but  the 
tone  belied  the  words,  for  the  girl's  enthusiasm  so 
well  became  her  rich  and  youthful  beauty  that  a 
natural  and  pardonable  pride  in  the  mother's  heart, 
checked  her  rebuke. 

"  Come,  come,"  she  added,  seemg  Winifred 
about  to  reply,  "  your  father  will  be  angered  if  we 
delay;  he  charged  me  that  your  attire  should  be 
becoming  a  daughter  of  the  Mowbrays,  and  unless 
my  poor  fingers  have  lost  their  ancient  skill,  I 
must  reduce  this  wilderness  of  locks  to  seemlier 
order." 

Winifred  kissed  her  mother's  hands,  as,  in 
unloosing  her  hair,  they  strayed  fondly  over  cheek 
and  forehead ;  and  when  the  task  was  completed, 
when  the  rebellious  curb  were  gathered  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  un^er  a  small  blue  coif,  thickly 
sewn  with  pesirls ;  when  the  falling  ruff,  displaying 
the  fair  throat  a^  scarcely  matured  bosom  was 
adjusted,  and  the  sleeves  turned  back  so  as  to 
expose  the  little  round  arm  as  it  tapered  to  the 
wrist,  a  looker-on  might  readily  have  excused  the 
pride  of  the  mother's  face.  Nor  had  Lady  Mow- 
bray any  reason  to  blush  for  the  effects  of  her 
seclusion,  when  Sir  Leonard  presented  his  daughter 
to  their  nobly-born  guest.  With  the  naivet6  that 
resulted  from  it  was  mingled  a  natural  charm  of 
mien  and  manner  whioh  no  external  polbh  could 
have  improved,  and  no  disadvantages  totally  ob- 
scured; and  the  stranger,  though  a  man  of  the 
world  and  a  courtier,  seemed  struck  by  so  rare  a 
combination  of  childish  simplici^  and  womanly 
grace.  Lady  Mowbray,  indc^,  was  not  easy  at 
heart;  the  words  she  had  accidentally  overheard, 
with  others  of  strange  import  which  had  fallen 
from  her  husband  during  the  evening,  the  sudden 
change  in  his  policy  with  regard  to  his  daughter, 
whom  he  had  hitherto  kept  in  so  strict  a  seclusion, 
all  conspired  to  make  her  restless  and  apprehensive, 
and  when  Winifred  had  retired  from  the  hall,  and, 
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aocor^ng  to  old  ousiom,  she  had  kissed  and  blessed 
her  as  she  laid  upon  her  pillow,  she  turned, 
as  she  had  often  done  before,  in  sorrow  or  anxiety 
toward's  Claude's  chamber.  He  was  leaning  from 
the  window  as  she  entered,  late  as  it  was,  his  head 
buried  in  his  hands,  oyer  which  his  long  hair,  damp 
with  the  misty  autumnal  air,  fell  heavily.  As  he 
raised  it  and  hastily  closed  the  casement,  she  saw 
that  it  was  the  face  of  one  who  himself  needed 
comfort,  and  approached  him  even  more  tenderly 
than  was  her  wont. 

"Qu'astu,  mon  mignon,"  she  said — ^for  when 
alone  they  invariably  spoke  in  what  was  the  native 
language  of  both — "  What  is  it  makes  those  dear 
eyes  so  sad,  as  if  the  tears  thou  wert  too  proud  to 
^hed  were  gathered  in  thine  heart  P" 

"  My  more  than  mother,"  said  the  young  man, 
«s  he  took  one  of  her  pale  hands  in  his  own,  "  how 
can  I  confess  to  you,  whose  noble  heart  owns  no 
Rieh  taint,  the  selfishness  of  my  sorrow  ?  I  dare 
not — you  would  despise  me." 

'•Nay,  Claude,"  she  said,  with  inexpressive 
sadness,  "'tis  not  for  me,  weak  and  erring  as  I 
am,  to  despise  any.  Yet  I  do  not  seek  to  learn 
your  grief;  the  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness, 
and  a  stranger  intermcddleth  not  with  its  joy." 

**  Call  yourself  not  a  stranger — to  none  of  my 
blood  can  you  ever  bear  that  name,  much  less  to 
me  whose  lonely  childhood  and  wayward  youth, 
you  have  watched  and  guarded. .  To  you  if  to  any 
mortal,  could  I  lay  bare  the  secrets  of  my  heart ; 
but  there  is  that  in  the  natnre  of  my  grief  which 
•closes  my  lips.  Methinks  the  hand  of  destiny  is 
iin  it,  and  that  my  tears  and  struggles  are  fruitless. 
And  yet  one  effort  I  would  make  to  forget  this 
weary  pain." 

"  And  that  ?"  said  Lady  Mowbray  compassion- 
aWy. 

•*  I  would  fain  leave  this  land  of  my  adoption, 
and  in  mine  own  country,  amidst  the  researches  I 
love  so  well,  bury  the  memory  of  all  save  you  and 
your  affection.  Think  not  this  is  a  wild  faney, 
suddenly  engendered  by  some  passing  whim.  I  have 
pondered  it  long,  and  only  need  your  sanction ;  for 
you  know  dear  Lady  when  I  have  sometime  hinted 
at  my  desires,  that  you  have  urged  me  to  remain 
until  Winifred's  destiny  was  consummated — and 
in  truth  my  heart  has  played  the  traitor  to  my 
better  wisdom,  and  joined  your  prayer." 

"  And  what  if  that  destiny  never  should  be  ac- 
complished P  what  if  there  arise  even  now  a  cloud 
upon  the  horizon  which  threatens  to  change  and 
darken  our  whole  fate,  and  hers  with  ours  P 

"Ha,  say  yon  so,"  exclaimed  the  yom^  man 
starting  from  his  seat,  while  a  sudden  and  painful 
flush  overspread  his  features ;  "  let  it  arise,  let  it 
whelm  all  else  in  eternal  darkness,  so  it  avert  her 
doom."  Then  as  if  ashamed  of  his  impetuosity, 
or  desirious  to  conceal  any  farther  emotion,  he 
bent  his  bead  upon  his  hands,  and  so  remained 
while  Lady  Mowbray,  after  reproving  what  she 
called  his  carnal  and  rebellious  spirit,  communi- 
cated all  she  had  gathered  of  the  parport  of  the 


stranger's  visit,  and  of  I&  Leonard's  saddea  in- 
fraction on  Winifred's  long  guarded  sedasion. 

"  Yon  are  right"  he  said,  "  in  attaehisg  deep 
import  to  such  words ;  and  something  I  had  alrea^ 
heard  of  another  and  more  deeply  laid  scheme  to 
rescue  Mary  of  Scotland  from  Elizabeth's  powa. 
The  gentlemen  of  Cheshire,  so  runs  the  tide,  ire 
seeking  to  link  together  the  Catholics  of  Sagbad 
in  her  cause,  and  the  coast  has  already  been 
mapped  and  sounded  in  expeetation  of  foreiga  lii 
So  far  the  story  tallys  well  witii  this  node's  Tisft; 
but  I  see  not,  if  it  be  so,  how  his  missioi  can  by 
possibility  trench  on  domestic  matters,  or  afeet 
the  fate  of  a  maiden,  destined  to  the  veil" 

"Neither  do  I,  Claude,"  answered  the  ladf 
sadly.  "  I  cannot  fathom  my  husband's  mind ;  jet 
I  am  none  the  less  certain  that  he  harbous  soae 
design  which  affects  her  nearly,  and  I  oiR  onlj 
pray  that  Qod  may  overrule  it  for  her  good." 

Her  companion  made  no  reply,  though  agam  a 
flush  of  colour  shone  through  the  dear  olive  of  Us 
skin,  and  Lady  Mowbray,  as  if  to  divert  Mi 
thoughts,  continued  :— "  This  Sir  John  Boltoa  &- 
courses  right  well,  and  of  most  diverse  matters; 
he  is  familiar  with  the  court  it  seems,  and  tdd  of 
mask  and  mystery,  and  of  many  a  pleasant  punk 
amongst  the  ladies  of  the  palace.  To  our  wosder- 
ment,  he  spoke  of  you  too,  and  oommended  jnr 
•*  Marvelles  of  Nature"  not  a  littie — so  yon  sec  your 
voice  has  travelled  farther  than  you  wot  of." 

•*And  Winifred  r  he  a^ed,  eagerly,  *wtli 
what  aspect  did  she  listen  P" 

"  She  seemed  pleased  that  one  so  late  her  pUi- 
fellow  should  have  earned  snob  honour." 

**  Nay,  nay,"  he  interrupted  impatiently,  **t'wis 
not  of  that  I  asked.  The  converse  of  a  eowiier 
must  have  fallen  strangely  on  her  ear-rWBS  Ae 
moved  by  it  P  Did  she  listen  with  a  pleased  ud 
childish  curiosity,  or  with  more  womaaly  is* 
difference  P 

"Ber  cheek  bore  an  unwonted  colowr/*  an- 
swered the  lady,  "  and  her  eye  a  deeper  and  more 
vivid  hue  than  ordinary ;  but  there  was  a  prudeat 
reserve  about  her  manner,  with  which  I  waa  w 
content."  Claude  seemed  to  find  nmch  food  for 
thought  in  Lady  Mowbray's  words,  for  except  to 
entreat  her  blesdng  as  they  parted  for  the  nigbt) 
he  did  not  speak  again. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 
Lady  Movbeat's  anxiety  was  not  diminiri»d  bf 
the  repetition  of  Sir  John  Bolton's  vifflt«>*»^y 
the  arrival  from  several  quarters,  and  under  viiioiis 
pretences,  of  certain  mysterious  packages,  which 
were  deposited  under  Sir  Leonard's  superiatead- 
ence  in  the  rambling  and  halfniarkened  gall«7> 
hitherto  used  as  a  lumber  room,  which  laa  be- 
neath the  oak  rafters  of  the  roof. 

Her  husband,  though  w^  the  restbas  ib  ot 
one  who  is  on  the  watch  for  tidii^  wyy^y 
cheerful    in  manner  than 
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pkised  at  the  unwonted  excitement,  whiob,  on- 
avowed  as  was  its  cause,  relieved  the  monotony  of 
her  life,  was  in  the  highest  spirits.  Still  Lady 
Mowbray,  depressed,  perhaps,  by  the  sad  experience 
of  her  troubled  life,  was  unable  to  conquer  her 
nameless  misgivings. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  Sir  John  Bolton*s  fourth 
visit  to  the  hall,  where  he  generally  made  his  ap- 
pearance about  twilight^  and  quite  unattended.  Sir 
Leonard  suddenly  inquired  for  Claude,  and  hearing 
that  be  was  as  usual  in  his  chambei;;  directed  him 
to  be  called. 

"  It  will  be  well  for  the  youth  to  hear  from  your 
lips,  my  lord,**  he  said,  turning  to  his  guest,  "  the 
copunendation  with  which  you  are  pleased  to  ho- 
nour his  performanoe.  He  was  ever  bookish  in 
his  tastes,  and  from  his  childhood  has  shown  much 
promise.  A  word  of  encouragement  to  auoh  an 
one  is  often  of  deep  weight  and  senrioe. 

Lady  Mowbray  was  equally  astonished  at  her 
hnsband^s  inquiry  for  the  young  man,  and  at  the 
unusual  praises  which  accompanied  it ;  for  he  rarely 
mentioned  his  name,  and  throughout  his  boyhood 
had  treated  every  demonstration  of  his  studious 
tastes  with  extreme  contempt.  Sir  Leonard,  too, 
had  hinted  more  openly  that  eyening,  at  some  im- 
pending change  affecting  his  daughter's  destiny, 
and  though  she  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking 
with  Winifred,  her  flashed  and  excited  face  showed 
that  she  Hiad  put  a  similar  interpretation  on  his 
vords;  she  waited  therefore  with  impatience  for 
Ckude's  appearance,  hoping  that  something  further 
would  transpire  to  account  for  the  inexplicable 
change  in  her  husband's  manner. 

The  young  man  himself  was  rather  embarassed 
by  the  unusual  cordiality  of  his  reception,  and  by 
the  stately  encomiums  passed  both  upon  his  maiden 
work  and  upon  his  facility  for  writing  in  the  two 
languages  of  France  and  England.  Erom  other 
lips  such  words  would  have  been  precious  indeed ; 
for  with  the  delicate  and  almost  childish  shame  he 
ielt  at  having  sent  out  into  the  wild  world  the 
fond  fancies  of  his  brain,  was  mingled  that  exulting 
gladness  which  every  young  author  knows.  Erom 
the  polished  courtier,  however,  whose  scholarly 
address  threw  him  into  confusion,  and  who,  above 
all  was  seated  so  familiarly  by  Winifred's  side,  as 
actuallj  to  dally  with  her  pomander  chain  as  he 
spoke,  such  commendation  seemed  almost  an  insult, 
and  ^e  blood  rushed  so  hotly  to  his  brow  that  he 
reprored  himself  for  harbouring  a  temper  thus 
ci»Emgeful,  and  wondered  what  hidden  cause  had 
saddenlj  excited  it. 

"I   owe  my  poor  acquirements,  such  as  they 

aze,   to   the  Lady  Mowbn^'s  care,"  he  said,  in 

sttver  to  some  unwelcome  compliment,  striving 

%  while  not  to  see  how  earnestly  Winifred's  eyes 

fete  fixed  upon  him. 

"  1  had  divined  already,  from  the  perfections  of 

W  daugbtei;,  that  she  was  a  lady  of  rare  accom- 

J^Kahmenta,"  said  the  cavalier,  with  a  bow,  to  his 

^te»»i    Chiode  felt  more  irritated  than  ever,  and 

^  .Mptittuodl^  ''We  must  hope  that  a  time  is 


coming  whm  seholars  of  evwy  degree  will  be 
drawn  from  their  ignoble  obscurity  to  adorn  those 
higher  ranks,  which,  without  the  Are  of  genius,  are 
but  wearisome  and  puerile,  amidst  all  their 
grandeur." 

"  Methinks  her  Majesty's  court  owns  a  goodly 
supply  of  scholars  already,"  answered  Claude 
maliciously,  "  and  sets  a  sufficiently  fair  example 
to  the  rest  of  Europe." 

''  Aye,  but  she  levies  a  heavy  tax  upon  them,  I 
warrant  you,"  returned  the  other  laughing.  **  A 
Queen  who  loves  a  compliment  as  well  as  ours,  all 
honour  to  her  name,  should  own  charms  so  potent 
(the  like  of  which  I  iave  seen  ere  now),  thi^  they 
irresistibly  command  the  homage  of  every  tongue, 
and  melt  the  very  lyre  of  the  poet  into  unpremedi- 
tated music." 

His  eyes  rested  significantly  upon  Winifred's 
beautiful  face  as  he  spoke,  and  to  Claude's  heated 
fancy  it  bore  a  smile  of  satisfaction  and  encourage- 
ment. Too  indignant  to  reply,  he  sat  by  in  silence ; 
but  while  apparently  indifferent,  his  attention  was 
rivetted  upon  Winifred  and  the  stranger.  Gra- 
dually they  withdrew  from  the  general  conversation. 
She  became  more  animated,  seemed  pleading  with 
him,  and  then,  rising  from  her  seat,  drew  him  into 
one  of  the  bay  windows  of  the  hall.  Again  she 
seemed  to  plead,  clasping  her  little  hands  eagerly 
together,  and  at  length,  as  if  yieUling  to  her 
entreaties,  he  drew  from  his  bosom  a  small  leathern 
case,  and  placed  it  in  them.  Claude  oould  endure 
it  no  longer ;  the  hot  and  jealous  blood  of  the 
south  boiled  in  his  veins,  and  he  staggered  rather 
than  walked  towards  the  entrance.  "He  would 
not  look  at  her  again ;  he  would  not  listen  for  a 
tone  of  her  voice ;"  but  he  couM  not  shut  out  the 
welMoved  accents  which  floated  to  him  as  he 
crossed  the  hall. 

*'  Oh,  most  ill-fated  and  beauteous  being !"  she 
cried  enthusiasticaUy,  ''what  a  glorious  task  it 
were  to  free  thee  from  the  toils." 

**  Aye,  fair  lady,"  answered  her  companion,  "  it 
were  indeed ;"  then,  lowering  his  voice  to  a  more 
thrilling  earnestness — as  Claude  failed  not  to  note 
— he  added,  "  Thou  surely  shoulds't  not  doubt  the 
might  of  woman's  beauty,  since  it  moves  even 
thee  1" 

What  could  it  mean,  Claude  asked  himself,  as 
he  strode  up  and  down  his  room.  Would  Sir 
Leonard  really  permit  his  child  to  be  involved  in 
the  dark  web  of  conspiracy  F — ^And  was  her  heart 
so  fickle  that  the  passionate  hoibage  of  a  whole 
life-time  was  forgotten  in  the  honied  flattery  of 
this  stranger  ?  Long  since,  in  her  high  and  holy 
destiny,  he  had  seen  an  irrevocable  barrier  to  his 
passion,  and  had  felt  that  it  was  his  fate  to  love  as 
vainly  as  his  father  bad  done.  Was  he  now  to  see 
her — his  ideal  of  womanhood — the  idol  of  his  poet- 
heart — not  enshrined,  as  he  had  once  dreamt,  in  a 
pure,  if  cold  and  inaccessible  solitude — ^not  borne, 
as  her  mother  had  been,  a  weeping  and  unwilling 
bride  to  the  altar,  but  won  as  soon  as  wooed; 
flinging  herself  into  the  arms  of  another  almost  ere 
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they  were  opened  to  receive  her  ?  His  disturbed 
fancies  were  put  to  flight  by  the  unaccastomed 
sound  of  Sir  Leonard's  step  upon  the  stair,  and 
before  he  had  time  to  calm  himself,  or  to  wonder 
what  might  be  the  cause  of  such  an  unusual  con- 
descension, he  entered. 

"Her  ladyship  tells  me  you  have  a  mind  to 
travel,  young  man,"  he  began,  with  more  gentle- 
ness than  of  old,  though  without  the  suavity  he 
had  assumed  before  his  guest.  "Matters  of  mo- 
ment occupy  me  just  now,  and  I  might  have  over- 
looked your  desire,  since  you  are  somewhat  given 
to  whims  and  phantasies,  had  it  not  tallied  with 
my  own  designs.  I  need  a  messenger,  and  a  trusty 
one,  to  the  court  of  his  Holiness  at  Avignon ;  its 
vicinity  to  your  native  city,  your  own  desire  to 
return  there,  and  I  must  add  the  fame  for  piety 
and  learning  above  your  years  which  this  gentle- 
man tells  me  you  have  won,  all  point  you  out  as  a 
fitting  instrument.  What  say  you.  Sir  P  will  you 
promise  to  do  me  faithful  service  F" 

"Am  I  to  be  entrusted  with  the  exact  nature 
of  my  mission  ?*'  faltered  Claude. 

"  How  now.  Sir,  would  you  pry,  into  the  secrets 
of  my  house*'  ?  asked  Sir  Leonard,  angrily ;  then, 
as  if  conscious  that  he  was  adopting  an  impolitic 
tone  towards  one  whose  aid  was  of  importance,  he 
added — "  Yet  your  caution  is  natural,  and,  in  truth, 
I  had  designed  to  confide  in  you  more  fully.  Know, 
then,  that  I  desire  the  advice  of  his  Holiness 
touching  my  daughter — dedicated  to  the  veil  in 
childhood,  as  you  know.  A  sphere  of  wider 
usefulness  has  of  late  been  opened  to  her,  in  which, 
God  willing,  she  may  further  the  interests  of  the 
Church  in  this  land.  The  mission  with  which  I 
entrust  you  is  to  ascertain  whether  his  Holiness,  in 
consideration  of  most  weighty  advantages  to  the 
Church,  will  release  me  from  the  vow  which" 

"Suffer  me.  Sir,  I  beseech  you,"  interposed 
Claude,  "  before  I  hear  farther,  to  inquire  whether 
the  cause  in  which  you  seek  to  embark  one  so 
frail,  be  not  fraught  with  many  and  urgent  dangers." 

"  Ha !  do  you  apprehend  me  P  Tush,  silly  boy 
— tis  but  as  a  waiting-maid  to  the  prisoned  Scottish 
Queen  that  I  desire  to  place  her.     Her  descent 


from  a  long  line,  who,  in  troublous  times,  ever  yd 
fast  by  the  religion  of  their  fathers — ^her  familiarity 
with  the  French  tongue,  which  Mary  of  Scotland 
loves  well — even  the  known  bias  of  her  lady  mother 
towards  thelleformed  faith, — all,  judiciously  applied 
may  serve  as  a  blind  to  the  one  party,  aod  a 
recommendation  to  the  other.  Suffice  it  that  mj 
daughter  is  far  from  adverse  to  the  post,  and  that  I 
have  interest  to  secure  it,  if  his  Holiness  withhold 
not  his  consent." 

"  At  the  risk  of  exciting  your  displeasure,*'  repBed 
Claude,  who  trembled  with  contending  emotioos, 
"  I  must  repeat  that  a  dark  and  fearful  risk  will 
attend  her  path.  I  cannot  doubt  that  this  mon* 
ment  conceals  deeper  designs,  and  I  cannot  forget, 
what  you,  my  lord,  will  do  well  to  remember,  that 
neither  high  nor  low,  fair  nor  foul,  escape  the 
vengeance  of  Elizabeth ;  and  that  the  land  is 
already  deluged  with  the  blood  of  those  who  have 
sought  to  rescue  her  unhappy  rival." 

"Now,  by  our  Lady  I"  ejaculated  Sir  Leonard, 
starting  from  his  chair,  "you  are  liked  to  drive  me 
crazed,  with  your  faint-hearted  scruples.  Think 
you  I  would  put  her  head  in  jeopardy  to  gaU  the 
crown  of  Scotland  P  or  that  I  would  trust  King 
Harry's  daughter  with  the  life  of  a  lame  bitch  that 
had  chanced  to  cross  her  pleasure  ?  Why,  man, 
she  would  hang  any  woman  who  was  sufficiently  fair 
and  comely  !  No,  no,  what  does  not  meet  the  eje, 
consists  well,  nevertheless,  with  my  daughto's 
safety ;  and,  is  already  known  to  his  Holiness.  H 
she  prove  useful  hereafter,  'twill  be  but  to  oonuntt- 
nicate  with  us,  through  a  medium  which  I  promise 
you  will  be  secure  enough." 

Undaunted  by  his  violence  Claude  again  uiged 
the  same  plea,  and  their  converse  ksUd  late  into 
the  night ;  but  when,  at  length,  they  parted,  his 
fears  were  half  conquered,  and  he  promised,  vith  a 
beating  heart,  to  undertake  Sir  Leonard's  difficolt 
and  delicate  mission. 

Varied  and  contradictory  were  his  feelmgs;  hat 
beneath  them  all  there  lurked  a  secret  joy  that  siie 
would  at  last  be  released  from  the  vow  which  boond 
her,  and  that  his  hand  would  be  instrument^  io 
the  deed. 


THE  GETTING  UP  AND  GETTING  DOWN  OP  PUBLIC  COMPANIES- 


The  measures  proposed  by  the  Government  to 
limit  the  liability  of  shareholders  in  joint  stock 
companies  will  increase  the  swarm  of  small 
schemes ;  for  doing  all  kind  of  work.  The  biUs 
are  not  objectionable  on  that  account,  but  we  fear 
that  the  Government  wants  the  energy  necessary 
to  pass  them.  The  principle  of  association  for 
the  accomplishment  of  large  objects  is  good,  and 
its  abuse  cannot  diminish  its  intrinsic  qualities. 
Joint  stock  banks,  for  example,  will  almost 
necessarily    supplant   private  banldng    with    ad- 


vantage to  the  community — some  old  firms  art  » 
strong  that  they  may  survive  for  gpnreatica*-" 
but  we  never  hear  of  new  private  banks.  &• 
Buranoe  companies  occupy  another  department  tW 
requires  the  association  of  many  individuals.  B«2- 
ways  could  not  have  been  constructed  by  two  or 
three  capitalists,  and  they  would  not  bate  been 
made  except  by  the  association  of  a  large  nmnhff 
of  shareholders;  who  generally  made  a  "^^ 
them.  Joint-stockism  has  been  saooessfo%  4F^ 
to  many  other  branches  of  ImiiaiBili    Owr'lF^ 
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company  makes  candles,  and  another  mauufactores 

soap,  with  advantage  to  the  consumers,  and  to 

themselves.     Since  the  restoration  of  peace,  a  new 

crop  of  companies  has  appeared,  like   blades   of 

grass,  or  of  many  of  them  it  might  be  said,  with 

more  propriety,  like  the  locusts  that  eat  the  grass. 

One  company  proposes  to  bleach  people's  linen — 

another  to  produce  good  milk — and,  half-a-dozen 

each,  to  bake,  to  brew,  and  to  distill.      One  half 

of  the  omnibus  proprietors  of  London,  some  time 

ago,   formed   themselyes,   and  all  who  could  be 

persuaded  to  adhere  to  them,  into  a  company  for 

conducting  and  horsing  omnibuses.     They  were  to 

supply  superior  vehicles,  which  have  not  yet  come 

from   the  coach  builders,  being  like  Sir  James 

Graham's   gun-boats,   difficult   to  build.      Tliese 

gentlemen  may  have  sincerely  desired,  out  of  mere 

generosity,  to  give  away  part  of  their  profits,  yet 

we  do  not  consider  the  surmise  a  probable  one. 

Looking  to  the  frailties  of  our  common  nature,  in 

whioh  omnibus  proprietors  participate,  we  expect 

that  they  sold  their  plant,  skill,  and  "  times,"  on 

very  handsome  terms   to  themselves,  and   their 

friends.     They  will  suffer  nothing  from  the  price 

being  a  little  too  high,  but  the  friends — as  to  them, 

they  will  know  more  of  the  matter  after  having 

received  ten  or  twelve  dividends.     The   scheme 

may  be  very  remunerative,  but   the   sellers  can 

scarcely  lose. 

Money  is  lost  in  attempting  to  eftabllsh  public 
companies — a  pitiable  amount,  and  the  failures  are 
paid  for  by  the  successful  concerns.  A  large  part 
of  the  loss  falls  upon  tradesmen,  who  take  com- 
pcDsation  by  heavy  charges  on  the  supplies  for 
companies  that  do  pay.  The  '*  getting  up"  of 
tliese  schemes  b  a  mystery  not  very  intelligible  to 
the  multitude ;  who  buy  shares.  A  London  friend 
of  ours  recently  wanted,  and  probably  still  wants, 
a  sahiry  of  six  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  to  be 
paid  quarterly.  We  have  many  friends  who  ex- 
perience the  same  want.  He  believed  that  one 
advertisement  in  the  Times  supplied  the  very 
article.  A  secretary  was  wanted  for  a  new  com- 
pany, at  a  mmimum  salary  of  £600.  The  max- 
immm  would  depend  upon  the  profits,  and  they 
were  inoomprebensible.  The  purposes  of  the  com- 
pany were  not  stated,  and,  although  it  is  desirable 
that  a  secretary  should  be  more  or  less  initiated 
into  the  kind  of  business  on  which  he  proposes  to 
corrtspond,  and  do  many  other  things  besides,  yet 
our  acquaintance  delermiued  to  dash  in  the  dark  at 
the  duties  bringing  £600  annually.  After  some 
correspondence,  he  was  informed  that  £1,000 
would  be  allowed  for  each  preseutible  director 
whom  he  could  catch.  The  sum  appeared  inordi- 
Bate,  but  as  £2,000  were  to  be  paid  for  a  good 
chairman,  half  the  money  was  not  too  much  for  a  fair 
£rector.  He  prosecuted  the  adventure  up  to  the 
pit^  of  a  personal  interview,  conceded  reluctantly, 
and  tlicn  the  advertisers  present  ad|iress  wns  found 
to  be  the  Queen*s  Bench.  An  advance  of  capital 
irna  refoisito  from  the  successful  candidate  for  the 
muiwiifjiihi'p  of  a  company  which,  so  far  from 


being  id  nubibus,  was  literally  in  jail.  In  the 
absence  of  cash,  its  substitute,  although  often  a 
very  bad  substitute,  a  bill,  at  three  months,  was 
sus^ested  to  the  applicant.  Fortunately,  he  ivas 
not  altogether  divested  of  prudence,  and  the  place 
remained  open — after  he  had  left  the  projector  iu 
his  unhappy  lodgings.  Castle*building,  in  these 
upper  regions,  may  be  a  very  useful  occupation  for 
men  who  are  cramped  in  their  movements  hero 
below.  The  force  of  imagination  may,  in  some 
measure,  counteract  the  force  of  circumstances  in 
their  minds;  and  a  few  successful  undertakings 
could  be  named  whoso  beginnings  are  traceable  to 
nothing  better  than  the  Queen's  Bench. 

Fees  to  promoters  form  generally  the  grand  in- 
citement to  the  manufacture  of  publio  companies. 
These  items  at  the  foundation  of  great  schemes  are 
met  by  many  ingenious  devices.  Occasionally 
they  come  out  bard  and  palpable,  although  that  is 
a  clumsy  way  of  doing  work,  and  apt  to  cause 
acrimony,  disputes,  and  heart-burnings  in  future 
years.  One  company's  transactions,  on  a  capital 
of  forty  thousand  pounds,  involved  a  payment  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  to  the  promoter  for  his 
scheme.  Even  there  the  matter  did  not  stop,  but 
in  the  event  of  its  capital  being  enlarged,  upon  a 
probable  contingency,  it  was  to  be  taxed  further 
for  his  benefit.  The  scheme  in  itself  was  not 
novel.  It  was  only  the  adaptation  of  a  practice  to 
a  subject,  which  must  have  necessarily  occurred. 
It  had  no  patent  and  secured  no  exdusive  right  to 
anything  whatever,  except  the  payment  of  the 
money,  and  that  was  exclusive.  The  capability  of 
any  number  of  men,  with  money  in  their  pockets, 
to  be  drawn  into  the  business  under  this  payment 
even  in  shares,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
small  knowledge  of  the  world  requisite  to  get  rid 
of  money  in  a  very  genteel  and  large  way. 

The  value  of  a  patent  is  frequently  adduced  as  a 
reason  for  large  fees  to  the  promoters  who  have 
arranged  with  the  inventor.  The  payment  iu 
cases  of  this  description  may  be  just.  Something 
tangible  is  obtained  in  return.  The  new  principle 
may  be  valuable  and  the  inventor  is  well  entitled 
to  bis  reward.  In  those  coses  where  he  has  re- 
ceived pecuniary  assistance  in  elaborating  his  plans 
the  persons  who  have  found  the  means  and  shared 
his  risk  are  entitled  to  share  his  remuneration,  and 
that  should  be  upon  a  large  scale ;  for  patents,  like 
pamphlets,  pay  their  expenses  only  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  in  ten  or  thereby.  Even  where  the 
promoters  have  done  no  more  than  bring  the 
schemer  and  the  capitalists  together,  they  may  be 
entitled  to  some  part  of  his  price  for  rendering 
that  valuable  which,  without  them,  was  valueless. 
Payment  iu  this  class  of  projects  is  therefore  fau*. 
Its  amount  depends  upon  the  value  of  the  exclusive 
right  formed  and  transferred.  An  invention  may 
be  very  successful  and  yet  easily  imitated  without 
absolutely  infringing  its  terms,  or  it  may  be  a  very 
remarkable  invention,  and  jet  have  little  money 
value,  because  it  has  no  reference  to  articles  iu 
common  consumption.     A  curious  example  of  the 
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yaried  fates  that  attend  inventors  and  inventions 
may  be  given  in  a  few  sentences.  Three  years 
since,  or  thereby,  gold  crushing  machines  were 
proposed  in  this  country.  Some  American  plans 
were  imported  under  special  recommendations. 
CJompanies  were  formed  to  construct  more  than 
one  description  of  machine.  The  mining  interest 
was  moved  to  its  core  by  their  achievements. 
Every  man  took  his  earth  to  the  cunning  alchymists, 
and  many  men's  sand  was  found  to  be  transmutable 
into  pure  gold.  We  need  not  follow  the  move- 
ment into  details,  since  the  reference  to  the  subject 
is  sufficient  to  awaken  irritating  recollections  in 
many  minds,  experienced  in  mines.  "Practical 
geologists"  gave  paid  opinions  upon  the  yield  of 
gold  from  ores  thrown  into  their  crucibles.  Specu- 
lators in  mines  pressed  fortunes,  perfectly  secure, 
upon  the  credulous  public.  Nothing  more  was 
required  than  adequate  capitaf  to  purchase  a  few 
specimens  of  Berdan's,  or  some  other  person's,  ma- 
chines. For  the  rest,  the  proprietary  had  only  to 
dig  and  grind  in  order  to  be  rich.  The  honesty 
of  servants  was  their  greatest  difficulty;  and  it 
was  never  quite  surmounted ;  for  when  it  was 
found  that  copper  ore  was  only  the  debris  in  our 
west  country  mines,  a  mere  offal,  that  might  be 
sold  for  what  it  would  bring,  we  are  not  astonished 
that  mines  required  a  character.  Companies  were 
formed  to  construct  the  machines,  and  also  to  issue 
icenses  for  their  use.  Large  sums  were  given  for 
be  patent  rights.  Able  descriptions,  and  very 
glowing,  appeared  in  mechanical  journals  of  their 
efficiency.  El  Dorado  was  to  be  everywhere,  and 
therefore  to  be  of  particularly  little  consequence 
anywhere.  Peel's  Act  was  pronounced  to  be  a 
baffied  abomination;  and  so  far  from  the  Bank 
being  ever  afterwards  susceptible  of  a  bullion 
famine,  some  anxiety  was  expressed  regarding  the 
manner  in  which  all  our  gold  could  be  used  up. 
Generally  it  was  agreed  that  still  a  good  deal  of 
work  has  to  be  done  in  the  world  before  it  can  be 
considered  in  a  habitable  state.  Some  far-seeing 
people  also  thought  that  Berdan*s  machines  would 
increase  the  population  rapidly,  since  they  would 
completely  knock  prudential  motives  on  the  head, 
or  grind  them  to  powder.  A  few  men  who  love 
to  speculate,  yet  fearing  the  influence  of  filthy 
lucre  always  hr.ve  a  moral  object  in  their  opera- 
tions, reconciled  a  few  shares  in  the  machines  or 
the  mines  to  conscience,  by  the  hope  that  they 
would  diminish  licentiousness  and  vice.  The 
whole  affair,  so  far  as  we  know,  turned  out  to  be 
a  very  good  antidote  to  the  evils  of  wealth  in  the 
case  of  the  buyers;  whom  the  sellers,  as  they 
sb'pped  over  again  to  Yankee-land,  believed  that 
they  found  very  green,  and  they  certainly  left  them 
sufficiently  done  brown. 

At  the  period  when  these  machines  were  in 
fashion,  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  in  the  States, 
and  had  there  devised  an  improvement  upon  children's 
coaches,  returned  to  this  country,  and  patented  his 
plan.  The  object  to  be  served  was  infantile — it 
was  not  even  puerile,  and  Capel  Court  would  have 


gone  into  fits  if  anybody  had  proposed  a  joint-Blod 
company  to  purchase  a  patent  for  the  prodaction 
of  baby's  chaises.  Even  in  these  sanguine  times, 
the  proposal  must  have  been  scouted;  and  the 
inventor  felt  that.  He,  therefore,  managed  to 
bring  the  scheme  before  the  notice  of  mothers  and 
nurses  without  the  intervention  of  the  BegiBtnrof 
Joint-Stock  Companies ;  and  in  fonr  years  the 
perambulating  interest  has  become  great,  and  beea 
the  subject  of  more  and  good  patents,  until  we 
expect  soon  to  see  perambulators  in  the  sheets, 
which  the  nurse  may  fold  up  in  a  moment  and  pot 
into  her  reticule ;  and  in  crowded  streets  thej  viQ 
be  convenient.  The  expenditure  on  perambukton 
in  London  alone,  within  four  years,  has  proUhlj 
been  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  The  etptD&r 
ture  in  the  provinces  and  "colonial  or  foreigD*' 
parts  is  only  beginning  to  tell  upon  the  bosiness, 
and  the  original  inventor  is  said  to  have  cleared 
thirty  thousand  pounds  by  the  idea, — which  rumour 
is,  we  hope,  correct  to  a  penny;  while  other 
inventors  have  not  lost  by  their  exertions  in  the 
trade.  We  introduced  the  gold  crushing  machines 
and  the  perambulatory  patent,  only  to  show  the 
risk  of  dealing  in  patent  rights,  and  the  reaaona^ 
ness  of  allowing  very  handsome  remuneratioQ  to 
those  who  have  caught  and  perfected  a  good  thio^ 
since  so  many  that  are  caught  turn  out  to  be  perfect 
Tartars. 

We  remember  the  formation  of  one  of  these 
companies  for  a  mechanical  purpose.  The  Fateit 
was  an  importation  from  America,  which  was 
subjected  to  native  improvement  by  a  bttstliag 
person,  who  had  engaged  in  many  desoriptioDfl  oi 
work  in  his  lifetime.  He  purchased  for  an  oU 
song,  or  a  nominal  value,  and  after  asaociatiBg 
another  adventurous  person,  possessed  of  some 
capital,  in  his  venture,  he  submitted  the  proposal 
for  a  Joint-Stock  Company  to  work  the  maehioes. 
To  this  company  they  sokl  their  right  for  £25,000, 
payable  in  shares,  and  secured  appointments  of  verj 
little  value  indeed  for  one  or  two  friends.  Th^ 
firmly  believed  in  the  worth  of  their  owncommodi^i 
and  they  acted  in  the  most  honourable  manner  to 
the  public.  When  their  plans  got  into  pnoti« 
it  was  found  that  they  roughed  out  everything  hat 
finished  nothing.  The  difficulty  was  partiaHj 
surmounted,  but  in  accomplishing  that  object  the 
requisite  tools  were  found  to  cost  more  than  }k 
value  of  the  work.  This  is  the  result  of  w^ 
excellent  schemes,  practicable  in  one  sense,  and 
impracticable  in  another  and  more  importaat 
meaning.  The  shareholders  entered  upon  ^ 
busmess  with  the  assurance  that  they  would  receive 
20  to  40  or  even  50  per  cent,  returns,  if  they 
pleased.  The  i^ofits  were  to  be  anything  th^ 
might  select.  Prices  were  to  be  at  their  o« 
disposal  The  prospects  should  have  drawn  m 
the  capital  of  the  Exchange  in  supplication  to  U 
expended — and  no  doubt  would  have  done  *V " 
they  had  been  believed ;  but  they  did  induoent^ 
persons  of  small  means  to  invest  their  uva^^ 
the  great  naechanical  inventiwi  aai  Ae  ti^  *■* 
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been  utter  loss  of  the  capital,  and  au  additional 
outlay  ia  the  mysterious  process  of  wiuding  up. 

The  perils  tlmt  beset  the  mechanical  inventor  and 
ills  supporters  should  ensure  for  him  and  them  a 
high  return ;  for  in  the  particular  department  which 
the  last  mentioned  company  expected  to  M  within 
the  last  twenty  years  in  London  quite  two-hundred 
thousand  pounds  hare  been  sunk  for  ever. 

The  getting  up  of  the  great  companies  is  effected 
often  without  promoter's  fees.  If  the  scheme  be 
a  plausible  and  probable  one,  and  a  few  good 
uames  patronise  it,  the  promoters  become  directors, 
and  in  that  capacity  set  aside  a  large  number  of 
shares  for  mutual  distribution.  If  these  shares 
come  out  at  a  premium,  and  they  can  force  them 
on  the  market  without  bringing  them  back  to  par, 
they  sell  a  large  part  of  their  superfluolis  stock,  and 
gain  the  differences.  During  the  railway  mania  a 
line  was  proposed  in  Scotland,  and  one  merchant 
was  requested  to  act  as  director.  He  complied 
idth  the  inritation,  and  had  one  thousand  shares 
allotted  to  him.  On  second  thoughts  he  decided 
not  to  go  into  the  scheme ;  but  here  was  his  letter 
of  allotment  and  the  demand  for  his  deposit.  The 
lum  required  was  rather  startling,  but  a  competition 
existed  for  the  shares,  and  he  accepted  six  thon- 
and  guineas  for  his  transference.  He  neyer  paid 
a  penny  in  the  business,  but  he  received  the  money. 
The  buyer  had  to  pay  the  deposit,  and  may  be 
thankfol  that  the  line  was  never  made,  for  some 
part  of  the  deposit  was  returned,  but  the  premium 
was  necessarily  gone. 

Parliament  has  provided  certain  rules  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  construction  of  joint-stock  companies ; 
bat  they  are  more  frequently  evaded  than  honestly 
followed.  A  certain  number  of  shares  must  be 
sobeoribed  for  before  complete  registration.  A 
is  produced  with  signatures  for  the  magic 
iber,  and  an  official  adds  them  up,  and  pro- 
noes  all  right;  but  nobody  inquires  into  the 
ehancter,  or  even  the  address,  or  the  existence  of 
Ikft  subscribers.  The  htw  should  punish  the  frauds 
litted  in  registration ;  but,  although  they  are 
numerous  yet  we  do  not  recollect  that  any 
ever  got  into  trouble  on  their  account.  We 
drew  the  attention  of  a  stockbroker  to  a 
lure  for  one  thousand  pounds  to  a  deed  which 
^  fti  had  witnessed,  and  requested  some  information 
the  party  who  could  not  be  found  at  the 
given — who  never  had  been  there — and 
had  paid  nothing.  He  replied,  that  he  wit- 
many  signatures,  and  could  give  no  in- 
on.  His  attention  was  durected  further  to 
ifut  that  two  signatures,  placed  immediately 
'fter,  executed  i^parently  on  the  same  day, 
witnessed  by  him,  were  in  the  same  hand- 
very  slightly  disguised.  He  admitted  the 
it  difficulty,  but  he  could  not  account  for  it, 
however,  that  such  things  were  common, 
sstigation  into  that  deed  brought  out  seventy 
1  either  false  or  that  might  as  well  have  • 
;  although  they  were  all  witnessed  by 
*•  derk,  who,  when  pressed  on  the  sub- 


ject, admitted  that  the  parties  signed  in  a  tavern, 
and  some  of  them  had  half-a-crown  for  the  job. 
The  substantial  shareholders  ultimately  paid  the 
losses,  which  happily  were  limited,  and  the  affair 
dropped. 

These  proceedings  are  not  absolutely  common,  yet 
on  a  subsequent  occasion,  two  individuab  who  were 
applied  to  for  their  signatures,  as  men  of  straw,  to 
a  rather  important  deed,  sought  our  advice  on  the 
subject.  They  were  in  the  receipt  of  small  weekly 
wages,  and  had  no  property  whatever ;  but  they 
declined  five  shillings  for  their  promise  to  take 
and  hold,  and  what  was  more  important,  pay  for 
stock  valued  at  five  hundred  pounds,  in  a  very 
prombing  concern. 

This  device  in  the  getting  up  of  public  compa- 
nies, might  be  neutralised  by  requiring  some  satb- 
factory  certificate  that  the  subscribers  exbt ;  are 
to  be  found  at  the  addresses  attached  to  their 
names ;  have  been  householders  for  a  given  period, 
or  supply  some  other  means  of  forming  an  opinion, 
not  of  their  credit,  but  of  their  very  being,  and 
abo  that  the  undertaking  b  not  ostensibly  and 
wholly  ridiculous. 

The  payment  of  a  certain  part  of  the  capital  b 
necessary  to  get  upon  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
for  other  purposes;  but  the  difficulty  b  sur- 
mounted by  paying  in  the  money  to  the  bankers — 
and  immediately  drawing  it  out  again,  and  repay- 
ing the  parties  who  have  made  the  advances.  This 
pecuharity  in  getting  up  might  be  met  by  requiring 
that  the  capital  should  be  lodged  at  a  responsible 
bankers  for  a  month  before  the  commencement  of 
the  agreeable  busmess  of  chequeing.  It  might  be 
cured  by  preventing  directors  from  drawmg  cheques 
except  for  the  absolute  payments  of  the  company. 
In  other  words,  money  lodged  officblly,  in  the 
name  of  the  company,  might  be  held  to  be  its 
property,  for  which  the  directors  would  be  ac- 
countable to  the  shareholders — without  any  inquiry 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  money  came.  A 
clear  arrangement  of  that  nature  would  provide 
security  against  bubble  payments,  for  no  other  end 
than  their  appearance  m  the  banker's  book.  We 
remember  to  have  seen  the  cash  book  of  one  com- 
pany, before  it  had  earned  a  sovereign,  or  had 
been  paid  a  guinea— except  as  capital — and  that 
was  less  than  £10,000  at  the  time ;  but  the  tran- 
sactions on  the  cash  book  had  apparently  mounted 
up  to  very  nearly  four  times  that  amount. 

The  "getting  up"  of  small  companies  b  fre- 
quently spoiled  by  dead  weight  at  the  commence- 
ment. The  promoters  want  influence  and  money. 
Somebody  who  has  the  last  assists  them  under  a 
condition  favourable  to  a  contract  or  a  cousin.  If 
a  wealthy  man  risks  a  thousand  pounds  in  a  case 
of  thb  nature,  to  him  it  may  be  a  good  investment, 
and  to  all  others  concerned  a  dead  loss.  Hb  pro- 
fits in  one  direction  exceed  hb  losses  in  another, 
and  yet  he  croaks  over  his  sorrows  like  a  sterling 
victim.  ♦ 

The  radical  folly  of  some  schemes  secures  their 
rum.     They  could  not  pay  under  the  bast  mauage- 
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xnent,  because  the  object  is  rotten.  Once,  in 
recent  years,  the  people  of  the  north-east  of  Scot- 
hmd,  generally  a  sagacious  race,  were  smitten  by 
the  mania  of  money-lending  to  people  at  a  distance 
of  six  or  8e?en  thousand  miles,  over  whom  they 
{Possessed  no  control,  with  whom  they  had  no  con- 
nexion. They  formed  Illinois  Associations,  Mis- 
sissipi  Companies,  Missouri  Confederations,  Iowa 
Land  Schemes,  and  we  forget  all  the  names  of 
these  concerns,  in  one  pound  shares,  in  which  farm 
8er?ants,  male  and  female,  invested  their  savings 
— in  nearly  all  cases  perpetually  ;  for  cither  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  were  unfayourable  to 
alien  creditors,  or  the  securities  taken  were  not 
substantial ;  or  something  occured  whereby  the 
principal  was  lost,  and  the  interest  was  lost ;  and 
patience  was  lost,  as  prudence  had  been  long  before. 
The  object  was  vicious,  but  not  more  so  than  the 
results,  which  were  in  nearly  every  case,  "  nothing 
and  vexation." 

A  similar  epidemic  occurred  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  during  the  railway  mania,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  money  was  spent  at  home.  A  num- 
ber of  associations  were  formed  to  advance  money 
upon  scrip  and  share  securities.  They  were 
devised  to  uphold  the  value  of  that  kind  of  stock ; 
and  they  began  to  lend  when  it  was  in  an  excited 
and  therefore  an  unsafe  state.  The  securities  were 
thus  mortgaged  for  more  than  their  value,  and  a 
confusion  occurred  that  could  scarcely  be  rivalled 
in  Liverpool  if  cotton  were  suddenly  to  fall  by 
twopence  per  lb.  The  companies  began  to  collapi»e 
in  less  than  twelvemonths  from  their  appearance 
on  the  field ;  and  in  two  years  a  fourth  part  of  the 
shareholders  were  ruined  totally,  while  some  of 
them  are  yet,  we  believe,  engaged  in  winding  up 
an  endless  thread,  in  many  instances,  which  law- 
yers jpin  durini^  the  term  of  their  professional  ex- 
istence, and  sometimes  sell  to  their  successors  as 
part  of  their  "  good  will.** 

Th«  lawyers  are  probably  not  blameable  on  this 
account,  but  the  law  is  culpable ;  and  this  brings  us 
to  the  getting  down  of  public  companies,  the  most 
difficult  operation  connected  with  them.  The  gold 
companies  that  came  into  existence  immediately 
after  the  Australian  and  Californian  discoveries, 
have  probably  caused  the  greatest  loss  of  modern 
times  in  a  single  class.  Three  millions  is  a  very 
moderate  estimate  indeed  of  the  money  squandered 
in  a  joint-stock  scramble  for  gold.  The  credulity 
of  the  public  in  the  first  dawning  of  gold-digging 
was  a  delightful  mine  for  speculation.  Two  ad- 
venturers, who  could  not  have  gained  a  footing  out 
of  London,  decided  to  meet  the  public  taste.  One 
of  the  partners  had  established  a  right  to  so  many 
hundred  acres  of  land  son:ewhere  in  Australia.  He 
had  never  seen  the  land,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  other  civilised  man  ever  had,  except 
tlic  surveyor,  if  it  had  been  surveyed ;  but  for  pre- 
sent the  two  gentlemen  were  conversant  with  the 
locality,  which  was  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
gold-mining  districts.  Its  dust  sparkled  in  the 
sunbeams,  when  ho  shone,  and  each  successive 


shower  turned   up  new  riches.      Australia  bad 
nothing  to  equal,  or  at  least  to  surpass,  this  fidd  of 
gold.     Very  strange  it  was  that  these  two  men, 
whose  single  object  in  life  always  appeared  to  be 
wealth,  should  have  suddenly  become  anxious  to 
divide  their  fortune  with  strangers  ;  hut  at  tic 
time  men  had  not,  or  they  would  not  take,  Idsme 
to  examine  motives.    The  land  was  sold  a  dead 
bargain,    upon  a   report    which   apparently  wis 
signed  by  the   Colonial   Surveyor,  although  b 
reality  by  a  person  who  claimed  the  same  name.  A 
long  price  in  cash  and   shares  was  pwd  for  the 
estate.     The  company  was  formed.    The  prospects 
were  brilliant.      Shares    went   freely  into  tlic 
market,  and  premiums  were  absolutely  paid.  A 
staff  was  enjjaged,  and  the  staff  departed  to  search 
for  the  land.     By  some  means  it  was  defined,  so 
far  as  a  swamp  is  defincable.    It  abounded  in 
kangaroos  on  the  borders,  and  was  inaccessible  to 
humanity  towards  the  centre.      Necessarily  it  wis 
worthless,  for  nobody  ever  dreamed  of  gold  in  its 
locality,   except  the   staff  and  their  masters,  or 
heard  of  sparkling  sands  around  its  sedgy  Icrfls. 
The  other  speculations  of  the  staff  wsre  qnaBj 
bad,    and    they  reported    ruin.      The  company 
attempted  to  wind  up,  are  attempting  even  jft, 
and  are  quite  between  the  teeth  of  the  lawrers; 
but  the  two  adventurers  divided  five  or  six  iboa- 
sand  pounds,  and  are  contented.     Not  one  golden 
company  has  yet  escaped  from  the  meslies  of  tiie 
Winding-up  Act  and  the  Master  in  Chaucery. 

Two  years  and  a-half  since  a  small  companT, 
with  under  fifty  shareholders,  resolved  to  wind-Bf 
The  resolution  was  extremely  foolish — ^for  a  baiaa* 
of  their  capital  survived  sufficient  to  pay  thcu- 
debts  ;  but  the  first  contributors  expected  to  wm- 
pel  some  other  persons  to  become  eontributariej; 
and  thus  they  anticipated  a  dividend,  althougb  only 
a  small  one.     Two  years  have  passed  since  the Isst 
vestige  of  the  company's  property  was  sold,  lU 
rents  discharged,  its  premises  let  to  the  bigbot 
bidder,  all  its  accounts  collected,  and  its  boob 
balanced.    During  that  long  period  it  has  reposw 
in  the  arms  of  Sir  W.  Page  Wood,  who  awakcacJ 
at  last  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  in  April  the  sbire^ 
holders  were  invited  by  circular  to  appear  in  li» 
court,  and  state  any  objections  they  might  have  lO' 
pay  fifty  per  cent,  additional  to  the  capital  con- 
tributed by  them  formerly.     Some  of  these  haple*^ 
contributaries  have  left  the  country ;  others  !«••■ 
appealed  to  one  court  to  clear  them  from  aDoli^_ 
a  third  class  have  alienated  their  property;** 
several  may  be  dead.     Therefore,  when  ^'^^P^ 
contributaries  have  delivered  their  fifty  per  ww- 
in  the  present  year.  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  wfllp^ 
the  case  a  rest  again ;  and  two  years  hereafter  U»' 
balance  remaining  in  credit  and  life  may  hy  * 
supplemental  call  for  other  fifty  per  cent  ^/J*?*' 
steps  the  case  maybe  settled  ere  1870,  «»* 
balances  remain  in  court — for  nobody  will  "^^ 
4hem — if  any  such  thing  as  a  balance  ^^P^J— *■ 
contributaries   be   allowed  ever  to  exist  ift  ^ 
EugUsh  Court  of  Chancery. 
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The  most  lidiculoos  case  ia  recent  years  was 
opened  up  ia  the  same  Court  of  Chancery  last 
month.  Lord  Cnrzon  had,  during  the  railway 
excitement,  allowed  his  name  to  be  used  in  the 
direction  of  a  prq[)08ed  company,  whose  line — if 
tbej  had  ever  constructed  a  Ime — would  have 
passed  his  neighbourhood.  The  plan  was  not  car^ 
ried  out,  and  the  debts  had  to  be  apportioned. 
Lord  Curson  had  been  once  in  the  committee-room, 
and  he  was  willing  to  contribute  his  share  of  the 
expenses  incurred  during  his  connexion  with  the 
company.  The  Master  in  Chancery  in  1851  decided 
in  his  favour,  and  held  the  offer  to  be  fair.  Smce 
that  period  a  different  decision,  in  a  parallel  case, 
has  been  given ;  and  now,  five  years  after  the  last 
judgment,  Lord  Curzon  is  again  called  into  court 
on  the  same  question.  The  debts  must  have  been 
contracted  by  the  company  ten,  or  nearly  ten  years 
ago — for  no  new  schemes  were  offered  in  184i7.n 

The  merits  of  the  case  are  unknown  to  us,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  they  appear  from  the  law  reports ; 
yet  here  is  a  company  running  its  tenth  year  in 
a  state  of  winding-up,  and  it  is  not  yet  woundup 
— nor  very  near  to  the  completion  of  the  process ; 
and  a  defendant,  who  five  years  since,  had  a  solemn 
dedsion  of  the  Court  in  favour  of  his  offer  and 
opinion,  now  told  that  they  have  got  new  light — 
not  on  his  case — but  on  the  bearing  and  meaning 
of  the  law;  for  the  facts  stand  now  as  they  stood 
m.  1851;  and,  in  consequence  of   their  former 
ignorance  of  their  business,  he  must  appear  and 
%ht  his  battle  o'er  again ;  while,  for  anything  dis- 
eeniible  to  the  contrary,  when  another  new  light 
breaks  into  the  commpnly  dark  and  dim  portals  of 
Chancery,  he  may  be  requested,  a  third  time,  to 
employ  his  solicitor  and  fee  his  barrister. 

These  facts  show  the  difficulty  of  getting  down 
a  company,  4md  the  injustice  of  the  system.  A 
shareholder,  once  within  the  Court,  can  form  no 
when  he  will  ever  get  out  again.      The 


leisurely  pace  of  the  officials  allows  many  persons, 
who  should  be  contributaries,  to  escape ;  and  the 
burden  thus  falls  on  the  honest,  and  the  honourable, 
not  only  of  their  own,  but  of  other  persons'  losses. 
The  limited  liability  bills  do  not  provide  an  efficient 
and  quick  instrument  for  winding  up;  alUiough 
the  case  presents,  certainly,  no  greater  difficulties 
than  a  bankrupt,  or  insolvent  estate.  The  exist- 
ence of  limited  liability,  wherever  it  is  applied,  will 
remove  part  of  the  evil — because  it  will  limit 
contributions.  A  shareholder  will  know  the  worst 
possible  position  that  he  can  occupy ;  and  com- 
panies under  that  restriction  will  not  obtain  credit 
readily  to  large  amounts,  for  those  who  deal  with 
them  must  have  always  the  fear  of  crossing 
the  limit. 

These  facts  form  no  good  reason  for  wasting  the 
money  of  the  shareholders  and  suspending  liabili- 
ties over  them  for  an  ind^nite  period.  The  kw 
might  surely  permit  a  ruined  company  to  drop 
quietly  out  of  sight  at  little  cost.  Two  or  three 
official  accountants,  backed  with  the  advice  and 
power  of  the  sheriffs  in  Scotch  counties,  might  ar- 
range the  contributions  for  any  company  with  a 
local  business,  in  three  to  six  months.  A  board 
of  three  or  five  gentlemen,  two  or  three  account- 
ants, and  one  or  two  barristers  or  stipendiary 
magistrates  might  be  employed,  to  see  that  pubHo 
companies  were  faurly  got  up  and  cheaply  put 
down.  The  Eegistrar  of  Companies  has  an  office 
merely  for  reference,  and  makes  no  examination 
into  the  character  or  status  of  the  persons  whose 
names  appear  in  his  regbtries,  or  whether  the 
names  be  mythical  or  real.  The  law  might  pro- 
vide for  the  latter  proof  and  without  offence  to  any 
party,  except  the  officials  of  Chancery,  and  even  in 
the  interest  of  all  others,  might  regulate  more 
wisely  than  at  present,  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  one  half  of  the  joint-stock  companies,  whose 
schemes  dazzle  often  to  deceive. 
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THB  TREATY  OP  PEACE. 

$BE  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  have  been  pub- 
*"  "f  and  they  satisfy  very  few  persons  in  this 
ntiy.  The  general  feeling  is  that  France  feared 
t  the  progress  of  hostilities  would  be  necessarily 
Nations,  and  the  Emperor  does  not  want  them. 
» revolution  brought  him  to  a  high  point  on  the 
~ ,  and  unlike  his  undo  he  is  satisfied  in  the 

J  with  a  brilliant  crown,  worth,  it  is  said, 

dy  one  and  a  half  millions  sterling  annually ;  and 
vfore  he  wants  peace  to  restrain  demagogues 
I  all  the  vulgarities. 

"liese  opinions  were  perfectly  acceptable  to  our 

eoart»  whose  Germanic  connections  laboured 

I  tat  a  peace  upon  any  terms.     The  House  of 


Coburg  thrives  by  peace.  Its  policy  is  the  Buona- 
partism  of  matrimony,  and  its  scions  seek  peace 
that  they  may  marry  more  lands,  more  dowries. 

A  general  illumination  of  London  was  once  pro- 
posed ;  but  the  rejoicings  will  be  confined  to  sundry 
fireworks  in  the  parks  of  the  metropolis ;  and  the 
bill  will  be  paid  by  the  Government. 

Military  reviews  have  occurred  at  Aldershott 
and  other  places  where  a  considerable  number  of 
soldiers  are  congregated ;  but  among  military  circles 
the  peace  is  not  popular ;  and  that  probably  arises 
less  from  its  own  character  than  from  its  formation 
in  any  character. 

The  Militia  officers  fear  that  their  services  may 
be  no  longer  requisite,  after  many  of  them  have 
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parted  with  tbeir  business  and  pacific  manner  of 
life  to  defend  the  conntrj.  The  officers  and  sol- 
diers  of  the  line  felt  themselves  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition, and  they  wanted  honour.  The  naval  serviee 
have  accomplished  little;  and  they  expected  an 
0{>portanity  of  showkg  the  capabilities  of  the  new 
gun-boats,  whidi  swarm  in  the  Solent.  The  peace 
disappoints  them.  They  had  a  poor  substitute  for 
their  Baltio  work  in  a  review,  on  the  33rd  of  April, 
of  240  Teaseb  of  war,  carrying  8,000  guns,  manned 
by  over  30,000  men,  who  were  all  engaged  to  go 
to  the  Baltic;  but  cannot  get  there;  because 
Hungary  might  some  day  rise  in  wrath,  Italy 
assert  its  independence,  and  Poland  reclaim  its 
place  among  the  nations. 

CJommercial  men  favour  the  treaty  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  cheap  money — although  that  is  not 
likely  to  be  realieed  ;  and  premiums  on  the  shares 
of  new  schemes,  which  will  ruin  numbers  of  credu- 
lous investors. 

Russia  has  unquestionably  suffered  great  losses 
in  the  war — greater  certainly  than  those  of  all  the 
Allies  in  men,  immense  in  fortifications,  material, 
and  ships,  and  decisive,  for  a  time  in  European 
prestige— although  the  fall  of  Kars  breaks  the 
Bttisian  fall  in  Asia. 

The  treaty  is  unpopular  in  this  country.  The 
Oommon  Council  of  London  on  the  d4th,  deotked 
to  rejoice  on  the  subject.  The  fireworks  proposed 
by  the  Gkyvemment  in  the  three  capitals  do  not 
even  clioit  gratitude  from  the  Commons — who, 
like  other  'people,  might  ghidly  seisse  any  pretext 
for  a  general  holiday.  The  hrregularities  to  which 
the  Peers  and  Commons  were  subjected  in  attempt- 
ing to  reach  the  fleet  and  witness  the  naval  review 
on  the  33rd,  soured  their  tempers — not  over  amia- 
ble towards  the  Ministry  before — and  supplied  the 
Legislature  with  practical  illustrations  of  Bslaklava, 
and  the  "  ingenuity  and  promptitude"  wherewith 
business  may  have  been  conducted  on  the  plateau 
before  Sebastopol. 

KINISTEEIAL   DEFEATS. 

The  defeats  of  the  Ministry  have  been  numerous. 
The  principal  are  on  Lord  John  Russell's  educa- 
tional resolutions,  where  the  majority  against  them 
in  the  Commons  was  overwhelming — ehiefly  against 
a  resolution  which  pre-shadowed  a  compulsory  sys- 
tem, but  which  was  never  put,  for  the  House  re- 
jected the  preliminary,  and  saved  themselves  fur- 
ther trouble  with  its  supporters.  The  Educational 
Commissioners  faB  into  an  error  not  generally  ob- 
served. They  fix  an  average  of  years  at  which 
they  say  all  children  should  be  at  school— although 
no  average  can  be  formed  on  the  subject.  They 
deal  with  intellects  as  some  joint-stock  companies, 
formed  for  the  preservation  of  planks,  deal  with 
thnber.  They  imagine  that  each  individual  should 
be  for  the  same  fixed  time  under  water — taking  no 
aooount  of  the  difference  in  application,  iu  capabi- 
lities, and  intentions.  A  lad  who  is  designed  for 
some  oocupations  will  not  require  to  learn  land 
surveying.     Another,  who  has  no  taste  for  the  sea, 


need  not  study  navigation.  The  ConBuasionerB 
overlook  these  facts,  and  inust  upon  a  number  of 
years  at  school,  as  the  fair  average  for  young 
persons,  boys  and  girls — the  time  altogether  un- 
necessary to  acquire  reading,  writing,  arithmetie, 
the  elements  of  geography,  and  general  history — 
being  all  that  a  raidtitude  of  scholars  acquire  or 
retun.  Education  is  bad  and  low  in  many  dis- 
tricts, and  almost  nil  in  many  families ;  yet  the 
facts  need  not  be  painted  so  hiuk  as  to  beoome 
fictions. 

The  defeat  of  the  Ministry  by  Mr.  Spooner,  on 
the  Maynooth  bill,  was  an  ugly  business — for  it 
ooeurred  in  a  house  of  almost  /mr  hundred  mem- 
bers, including  pairs.  The  leaders  of  the  two  greet 
divisions  are  disobliged  by  this  gentlenuui's  suoecas, 
and  nobody  more  than  the  £«rl  of  Derby,  or  Mr. 
Disraeli.  The  Maynooth  bill,  we  apprehend,  must 
go  with  the  whole  Ecdesiastical  grants  or  prop^ty 
in  Lreknd ;  and  Mr.  Black,  the  member  for  Edin- 
burgh, put  the  ease  in  its  lowest  form,  and  had 
therefore  almost  the  bwest  possible  number  ol 
supporters,  when  he  attempted  to  throw  Mayaooth 
and  the  small  Presbyterian  grant  in  Lreland  to- 
gether. It  is  difficult  to  say  how  he  was  led  into 
the  temptation.  If  he  had  moved  a  eommitte,  to 
examine  into  the  whole  system  of  endowmeala  aad 
gnmts  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  in  Lrehuid,  he 
would  have  commanded  a  more  respectable  mil- 
ority ;  and  would  have  been  doing  that  of  whidi 
he  has  been  talking  all  his  life — promoting  Tolna- 
taryism  instead  of  assailing  a  sect.  The  manacr 
of  slipping  over  this  bill  to  repeal  the  last^biU  la  aet 
clear  yet  to  the  uninitiated — so  near  are  wo  upon 
a  dissolution ;  but  it  will  be  done. 

A  Church  Discipline  Act  supplied  a  defeat  in 
the  Peers ;  and  in  this  case  the  English  biabops 
were  arrayed  against,  and  their  Lish  4>retbren  for 
the  bill.  All  agree  that  something  should  be  done, 
but  the  majority  decide  that  the  Government  mea- 
sure  is  not  that  something. 

Ministers  resisted — ^for  they  have  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  resisting — a  resolution  moved  by  ViBoount 
Goderich,  in  favour  of  public  examinations  of  can- 
didates for  appointments  in  the  civil  servioe. 
Private  examinations,  like  those  of  the  India  Houses 
will  beeome  only  the  means  of  bestowing  patronage 
on  the  examiners.  Even  if  they  be  honest  as  sted 
the  public  will  suspect  them ;  and  unless  the  pro- 
ceedings be  public,  the  system  will  assured^ 
fail  in  producing  all  those  good  results  antioipated 
from  its  adoption. 

Rumours  circulate  in  some  quarters  of  a  Miiii»- 
terial  resignation  to  prove  the  folly  of  those  wbo 
originated  them.  A  Ministry  never  resigns  wben 
six  months  salary  can  be  secured  by  a  ripe  ^ssola- 
tion.  Other  persons  say  that  an  infusion  of 
Peelism  is  to  be  made  with  the  hope  of  stroigthen- 
ing  Palmerstonianism ;  but  all  substances  are  not 
adhesive,  and  the  additions  would  only  weaken  Hie 
mass.  Viscount  Palmerston  should  have  moved 
forward  and  onward,  but  like  other  stateemea  in 
office  he  prefers  to  be  dragged  raUier  1 
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The  pubiie  complain  of  admirals  without  energy 
and  generab  without  enthusiasm,  but  the  epidemi- 
cal dullness  has  also  reached  the  higher  political 
ciroles.  The  times  need  statesmen,  and  we  are 
prifikged  to  ha?e  the  senrices  of  deyer  punsters. 

INDU. 

Indian  business  has  occupied  the  evenings  of  the 
Peers  more  than  is  usual  in  either  House ;  and  the 
Marqnis  of  Glanricarde,  as  brother-in-law  of  the 
present  Oovemor-General,  has  become  suddenly 
aoqnainted  with  the  state  of  Hindostan.  He  is 
warmly  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  who 
hat  read  the  Madras  torture  committee  report,  and 
is  scandalised  at  the  result,  which  amounts  to  the 
fiet  that  the  natiye  collectors  and  poliee  can  only 
be  trusted  under  the  eye  of  Europeans ;  and  in 
the  interest  of  tho  cuhivators  and  operatives  of  the 
East  we  must  increase  the  number  of  Europeans 
hi  the  serrioe  until  they  amount  to  a  little  army. 
The  introduction  of  European  planters,  to  whom 
hmd  night  be  kt  on  long  leases,  and  who  might 
form  estateS)  reside  upon  them,  and  sublet,  under 
proper  reguUtions,  might  prore  to  be  a  still  more 
effective  reform. 

Hie  emfure  <^  British  India  is  probably  without 
precedent  in  the  history  of  the  world,  for  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  interests  invohed,  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth,  and  the  i^parent  solidity  of  the  structure, 
for  some  past  years,  the  British  people  have  ex- 
pressed, and  have  felt  anxiety  for,  the  prosperity 
of  India,  in  some  respects  more  commensurate  to 
their  responsibilities  than  the  apathy  of  the  last 
generation  on  this  subject.  The  reasons  for  this 
change  are  evident,  and  will  continue  to  operate, 
we  believe,  for  the  mutual  good  of  all  the  parties 
in  this  singular  connexion.  The  Torture  Commis- 
sion in  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  supplies  evidence 
of  the  benefit  gained  by  the  "  individual"  natives 
from  British  guidance  and  rule.  Some  of  our 
homejoumals  have  referred  to  the  torture  cases  as 
novel  cruelties,  whereas  they  are  the  fag-ends  and 
fragments  of  former  atrocities.  In  all  districts 
they  are  fewer  in  number  and  lighter  in  character 
than  in  former  times.  In  all,  they  are  committed 
without  the  knowledge  of  British  magistrates,  and 
their  commission  is  a  crime,  punished  in  some  col- 
lectorates  lightly  and  in  others  severely.  They 
occur,  apparently,  for  tEree  distinct  purposes — first, 
to  compel  the  payment  of  arrears  of  rent ;  second, 
to  obtain  bribes  or  perquisites ;  and  third,  to  extort 
confessions  of  alleged  or  real  offences.  The  prac- 
tice of  torture  under  any  circumstances  was  denied 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Indian  House  in  Parlia* 
oient,  with  huguage  extremely  impolitic  and  rash. 
If  these  gentlemen  believed  all  that  they  said,  yet, 
with  the  limited  knowledge  that  they  could  have 
acquired,  their  bold  words  were  unjustifiable.  The 
administration  of  Indian  details  is  left  to  natives. 
The  number  of  British  officials  is  not  sufficient  to 
allow  a  proper  supervisiou  on  their  part  of  the 
busiaeat  in  their  localities.  One  British  official 
for  eaoh  diitrict  oontaining  ten  thousand  inhabitants^ 


would  require,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  people,  a  civil  service  fifteen  thousand  strong. 
Even  in  this  country  a  single  revenue  officer  could 
not  attend  to  the  business  of  ten  thousand  persons, 
especially  if,  as  in  Madras,  that  business  involved 
the  practice  of  agent,  steward,  and  bailiff.  The 
salaries  of  even  fifteen  thousand  British  collectors, 
at  £200  per  annum  each,  would  amount  to  three 
millions  sterling  annually ;  and  as  the  rent  of  land 
is  very  light,  not  more  often  than  a  rupee,  or  two 
shillings,  per  acre,  the  collection  would  consume  in 
some  districts  a  large  portion  of  the  proceeds,  and 
form  in  all  a  heavy  per  centage  on  the  general 
result.  We  are  not  certain  that  this  expensive 
reform  would  not  pay.  It  may  be  presumed  that 
the  returns  are  not  fairly  and  fully  made  by  collec- 
tors of  dishonest  habits.  Adequate  evidence  is 
supplied,  if  any  were  wanted,  that  these  collectors 
favour  their  friends  without  the  slightest  obstacle. 
Human  nature  is  not  better  in  the  Presidency  of 
Madras  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and 
probably  worse,  from  the  absence  of  many  control- 
ling influences,  than  at  home;  but  here  we  find 
DaiUfi's  on  gentlemen*s  estates  able  to  crush  an 
enemy  of  small  means,  or  to  help  a  friend;  and 
the  bailiffs  on  the  great  estate  of  the  East  India 
Company  are  not  likely  to  be  less  powerful,  or 
more  scrupulous.  The  employment  of  a  sufficiently 
numerous  staff  of  British  officials — and  of  natives 
educated,  if  possible,  in  this  country,  so  soon  as 
they  can  be  obtained — paid  a  proper  remuneration, 
and  retiring  allowances,  might  increase  the  revenue, 
and  yet  protect  the  tenant  from  oppression,  and 
illegal  torture.  A  large  part  of  the  Anglo  •Indian 
press  insists  upon  the  employment  of  native  officials 
and  the  suppression  of  torture  with  the  same 
breath.  The  report  of  the  Madras  commissioners 
indicates  the  impossibility — hopeless  and  utter,  at 
present,  we  fear,  of  attaining  both  objects — 
although  they  are  both  very  good ;  for  either  the 
number  of  British  officials  must  be  greatly  increased, 
or  we  must  live  patiently  for  a  time  under  the  con- 
viction that  much  injustice,  oppression,  robbery, 
and  even  torture,  occur  by  our  authority,  and  in 
our  name ;  but  the  torture  is  doubtless  improving 
in  character,  the  robberies  are  fewer  than  in 
former  periods,  the  oppressions  are  lighter  in  their 
nature  than  in  previous  times,  and  injustice  is 
covered  with  a  cowl,  and  lives  in  darkness,  like  a 
hypocrite,  instead  of  its  former  barefaced  life  as  a 
domestic  institution,  recognised  by  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  State — which  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  in  Oude,  to  the  date  of  its  annexa- 
tion; and  was  evidently  the  practice  of  many 
native  States  iintil  the  formation  of  the  Anglo  < 
Indian  Empire  in  the  last  century. 

The  Madras  commission  of  inquiry  into  the 
allegations  of  torture  have  shown  that  it  is  prac- 
tised— first,  illegally,  for  a  legal  purpose,  to  obtain 
payment  of  debts  to  the  revenue,  consisting  of  rents; ' 
second,  illegally,  for  the  illegal  object  of  obtaining 
bribes ;  third,  as  illegally,  for  a  legal  purpose — to 
procure  evidence. 
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Rents  must  be  recovered,  and  a  new  system  of 
land  tenure,  with  leases,  aud  the  hypothec  of  land- 
owners in  this  country,  should  afford  ample  security 
for  payment.  The  tortures  practised  have  become 
lighter  as  British  influence  has  penetrated  into  the 
rural  districts ;  but  their  existence,  to  any  extent, 
in  auy  form,  at  any  place  within  our  dominions,  is 
distressing. 

DOMESTIC. 

The  splendid  weather  of  the  month,  although 
low  in  temperature,  has  not  clmnged  materially  the 
intentions  of  those  who  hold  com — and  hold  it 
Iiard.  Prices  have  not  been  materially  reduced, 
although  the  restoration  of  peace  was  also  to  be 
the  restoration  of  cheapness.  Another  disappoint- 
ment has  occurred  in  money,  which  continues  both 
dear  and  scarce.  The  fatuity  of  preserving  mone- 
tary laws  entirely  nnsuited  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  will  be  exposed  farther,  by  its  conse- 
quences, before  autumn.  The  reserve  of  notes  in 
the  Bank  of  England  has  fallen  to  a  dangerous  ebb, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  our  importations,  the 
stock  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  and  in  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  banks  is  now  two  and  a  fourth 
millions  under  the  amount  at  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year. 

A  vast  body  of  colliers  in  the  West  of  Scotland 
have  struck  against  a  proposal  of  their  employers 
to  reduce  wages  by  twenty  per  cent.  The  men 
earned  formerly  Eve  shillings  daily,  and  the  pro- 
posed terms  would  reduce  them  to  four  shillings. 
They  number  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  in- 
dividuals, and  cases  of  intimidation — oases  also  of 
riot  have  occurred  among  them ;  for  it  can  scarcely 
be  expected  that  this  great  reduction  in  the  value 
of  their  labour  can  be  accepted  with  patience  by 
every  man  among  great'  numbers.  The  scandals 
consequent  on  these  strikes  might  be  avoided  or 
greatly  lessened  by  the  formation  of  local  Boards 
to  arbitrate  between  employers  and  employed. 
The  scheme  has  wrought  well  in  some  places,  and  a 
proposal  has  been  made  in  Parliament  to  establish 
the  system  more  generally. 

The  payment  of  wages  on  an  earlier  day  of  each 
week  than  its  last,  and  the  reduction  of  labour's 
week  by  the  last  half  of  Saturday,  elicited  one  of 
the  earlier  "May  meetings"  of  London — if  the 
act  of  April  can  be  credited  to  May ;  and  probably 
the  largest  of  the  series  for  1856,  as  the  cause 
deserves  ;  for  the  prosperity  of  all  the  other  move- 
ments depends  much  upon  its  success. 

There  has  been  a  decidedly  easier  market  for 
money  for  commercial  purposes,  and  discounts  for 
first  class  paper  can  be  had  at  (rom  5|r  to  5  J  per 
cent.,  while  the  Bank  of  England  has  not  yet  re- 
duced its  rate.  Business  still  remains  in  a 
transition  state,  such  as  would  only  be  anticipated 
from  a  return  of  peace,  and  though  no  further 
failures  have  been  announced,  a  great  indisposition 
is  shewn  towards  operating  from  a  fear  that  the 
great  fall  in  the  value  of  every  description  of 
merchandise  must  eventually  entail  difficulties 
which  may,  however,  for  the  present  be  tided  over. 


It  is  thought  that  much  of  this  may  be  obviated fcy 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  all  the  Con- 
tinental money  markets,  and  from  the  improved 
demand  which  must  take  place  for  our  manufactures. 
The  course  of  Exchange  also  is  proceeding  still  in 
favour  of  England,  and  the  only  demand  which  is 
expected  to  rise  for  bullion  is  towards  the  East. 
The  instalments  of  the  Turkish  loan  has  been  paid 
without  causing  any  pressure,  though  money  has 
been  on  demand  on  the  Stock  Exchange  to  meet 
the  balance  of  our  own  loan  of  eight  millions.    The 
Bank  of  France  has  received  a  large  addition  to  its 
stock  of  specie,  and  it  is  calculated   that  some 
diminution  will  be  made  in  its  charge  for  discount 
How  far  the  Bank  of  England  will  foUow  the 
example  at  present  appears  doubtful,  as  not  only 
are  numerous  projects  afloat  for  companies  to  be 
formed  under  the  new  law  of  "Limited  Liability," 
many  of  which  will  have  to  be  discouraged,  but 
also   the  likelihood  of  further  loans  for  foreign 
countries.     Meanwhile,  though  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land may  restrict  its  accommodation  in  order  to 
repress  undue  speculation,    yet  the  amouiit  of 
private  unemployed  capital  is  sufficiently  great  to 
give  that  elasticity  to  trade  generally  which  a  less 
stringent  state  of  the  money  market  is   alone 
wanting  to  produce. 

The  com  market  remains  in  the  same  quiet  state 
without  any  important  change  in  prices.  Tlic 
weather  remains  cold,  which  is  considered  not  to 
be  unfavourable  for  the  growing  crops,  ms  bv 
checking  their  growth  now,  they  will  be  less 
liable  to  injury  hereafter.  It  has  also  been  ascer- 
tained that  no  great  quantity  of  grain  can  oomeia 
to  affect  the  market,  which  renders  fanners  and 
factors  firm  holders  of  wheat. 

THE  CRIHEA.N  AND   CHELSEA  COMIOSSIOVEJIS. 

We  received  the  following  letter,  unfortunately, 
too  late  for  publication  in  our  last  number.  The 
delay  was  accidental; — 

18,  St.  JamM  Square,  LoiidoB, 
6th  March. 

Sir, — Having  read  the  remarks  in  your  maga- 
zine for  the  present  month,  on  the  M*NdU- 
Tulloch  report,  I  beg  to  inform  you,  what  the 
writer  appears  not  to  know,  that  Lord  Raglan  had 
unlimited  power  to  expend  millions  of  monej^  if  he 
found  it  necessary,  in  procuring  esira  supplies  of 
all  descriptions  for  the  troops  pUced  under  his 
command.  This  authority  must  have  been  per- 
fectly well  known  to  all  the  Head-Quarter  Stal^ 
general  and  personal,  aud  is  alone  sufficient  to 
deprive  these  officers  of  all  excuse  for  their  cruel, 
ignorant  obstinacy,  in  not  issuing  the  great  coats, 
rugs,  blankets,  &c.,  in  their  possession.  The 
value  of  the  whole  of  these  articles  together  woidd 
not  exceed  £100,000,  whereas  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle had  given  authority  to  expend  millions  even, 
if  it  became  necessary,  on  extras  to  be  procured 
from  the  surrounding  countries.  This  fact  oomes 
from  the  very  best  authority,  that 
officer,  whom  the  Doke  himself  informed  i 
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tlie  General  returned  from  the  Crimea,  and  was 
speaking  with  His  Grace  on  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
asters of  the  army.  Besides,  when  the  General 
went  back  again  to  the  Crimea,  Lord  Raglan  in- 
timated to  liim  that  he  had  been  mado  acquainted 
▼ilh  the  conversation  between  him  and  the  Duke! 
The  Home  Government  was  informed,  early  in  the 
sammer  of  1854,  and  again  in  1855,  that  any 
quantity  of  cattle  (fresh  meat),  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  other  supplies,  of  the  nature  which  may  be 
ealled  extras,  could  be  procured  in  abundance,  in 
the  countries  around,  or  near,  the  Crimea.  This 
information  was  sent  by  letter  to  the  War-office  in 
London.  But  there  were  no  regulations  in  ex- 
istence against  issuing  lime-juice,  rice,  and  other 
articles  in  store — which  were  not  issued,  however ; 
and  this  fact  renders  the  plea  of  responsibility  put 
forward  for  the  non-issue  of  the  warm  clothing 
extremely  lame,  and  more  than  suspicious  to  idl 
experienced  soldiers. 

J  am.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

A  SOLDIBB* 


Our  correspondent  has  good  means  of  obtaining 
information  on  this  subject,  and  is  conversant  with 
the  facts  stated  by  him  ;  but  in  noticing  the  Cri- 
mean Commissioners'  Eeport,  we  confined  our  re* 
marks  entirely  to  its  contents.  Lord  Eaglan  had 
power  to  spend  any  necessary  sum  of  money,  we 
presume,  so  far  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  could 
empower  him.  But  a  Cabinet  Minister  has  not 
power  to  vote  the  public  money  without  consulting 
Pasliament.  Still,  money  was  not  wanted,  and  no 
responsibility  would  have  been  incurred  in  drawing 
any  sum  that  could  have  been  required.  Energy, 
ingenuity,  and  promptitude  were  wanted,  and  the 
Government  could  not  honour  the  drafts  for  them. 
They  supplied  abundance  of  warm  clothing;  but 
the  soldiers  starved  ;  while  the  woollens  sent  by 
the  nation  rotted  at  Balaklava. 

The  Chelsea  Commission  has  got  no  farther  than 
the  horses  yet ;  and  the  proceedings  have  been,  as 
all  expected,  a  series  of  attempts  to  discredit  the 
report  of  the  commissioners;  met  by  Colonel 
Tulloch  alone — for  Sir  John  M'Neil  declines  to 
interfere  in  the  business. 
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The  Two  Lights.  By  the  Author  of  *•  Strug- 
gles for  Life."  1  vol.  p.  274.  London  : 
W.  and  G.  Cash. 
Ti?o  young  men  meet  in  Bath.  They  were 
school-fellows,  and  they  are  friends.  One  is  a 
lawyer's  clerk,  and  the  other  is  a  bookseller's 
shopman.  The  latter  is  poor,  and  has  to  sup- 
port his  widowed  mother ;  the  former  is  com- 
paratively rich,  and  proposes  a  removal  to 
London  in  search  of  information  and  pleasure. 
The  lawyer  is  an  infidel,  partly  helped  thereto 
by  the  formality  of  a  Church  family  and  rector 
of  the  dry  school.  The  bookseller  is  a  be- 
liever, and  obviously  belongs  to  the  Evangelical 
section  of  Churchmen.  The  conversations  upon 
their  different  principles  take  the  usual  course 
that  too  often  follows  in  the  circumstances. 
The  lawyer  goes  to  London  and  sees  life,  and 
attains  to  a  knowledge  of  evil  without  gaining 
any  benefit  thereby  but  the  loss  of  friends  and 
reputation,  in  addition  to  all  that  he  had  lost 
before.  He  is  ultimately  charged  with  embez- 
zling his  employer's  money,  and  is  dismissed. 
Mis  downward  path  is  rapid  then ;  that  is  to 
8ay>  down  in  circumstances,  but,  ultimately,  he 
is  rescued  from  starvation  by  his  old  Bath 
acquaintance,  who,  by  a  curious  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances, has  taken  his  former  friend's  place. 
He  also  sought  employment  in  London,  and 
-was  reduced  to  great  straits  before  he  found 
his  errand.  Then  it  was  as  a  City  Mis- 
sionary,  at  the   request   of  a  Mr.  Gregory, 


of  Hackney,  who  is  a  business  man,  a 
Christian  man,  and  an  extremely  punctual 
man.  In  his  capacity  of  Scripture  Reader 
the  young  men  found  a  milliner  in  distress; 
she  was  a  clergyman's  daughter,  but  her  father 
died  poor,  and  she  was  compelled  to  sew  for 
bread  until  her  strength  failed.  The  scripture 
reader  narrated  her  case  to  the  Hackney  mer- 
chant who  supplied  the  means  necessary  to  her 
recovery,  and  upon  its  completion  procured 
for  her  a  situation  as  governess  in  a  family  of 
distinction.  She  continued  to  visit  at  Mr. 
Gregory's,  whose  family  are  all  exemplary. 
A  lawyer  dined  there  occasionally,  and  he 
married  the  governess.  Before  doing  so,  as 
was  quite  natural,  he  learned  all  her  history  ; 
and  grateful  to  the  Scripture  Reader,  he  sent 
for  him,  offered  him  employment,  and  taught 
him  legal  business  upon  a  very  handsome 
salary.  In  this  employment  the  student  of 
law  found  out  the  discarded  companion  of  his 
youth,  and  was  the  means  of  restoring  him  to 
society  and  to  his  right  mind  on  other  matters. 
This  is  the  skeleton  of  a  tale  which  is  em- 
ployed only  as  a  frame  work  for  doctrine. 
The  two  lights  referred  to  are  the  light  of 
reason  and  of  Scripture.  They  should  not  be 
represented  as  hostile,  for  they  walk  together. 
Some  men  misapprehend  the  light  of  conceit 
for  that  of  reason,  and  thereby  fall  into  a  ditch 
full  of  errors,  but  that  is  a  bad  excuse  to  men 
of  greater  sanity  who  call  these  errors  "  ra- 
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tional."  and  speak  of  •'perverted  reason." 
We  do  not  like  the  dialogue  system  in  argu- 
ments on  topics  of  this  description.  The  same 
writer  being  left  to  state  both  sides  of  a 
question  must  have  great  knowledge,  and 
power  over  his  own  mind  to  state  both  cor- 
rectly. On  that  account,  and  perhaps  from 
prejudice,  we  do  not  appreciate  this  class  of 
works  so  fully  as  they  may  deserve.  The 
Author  succeeds  better  in  plain  statements 
than  in  his  dialogues ;  and  the  following  pas- 
sage, although  a  rather  long  extract,  contains 
very  just,  if  not  an  entirely  novel  view  of  the 
subject. 

THX  BIBLE. 

Whilst  it  is  trae  that  there  are  many  treatises  extant  on 
science,  philosophy,  art  and  history,  whose  authors  give  no 
eTidenoe  that  they  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  Almighty 
God, — no  evidence  that  they  recognised  the  responsibility  of 
oreated  inteUigence  to  its  Divine  Creator,  and  no  evidence 
that  they  believed  in  the  doctrines  of  immortality  and  resor- 
rection-^doctrines  which  stamp  man  with  ineffable  dignity, 
and  invest  his  character  with  awful  interest — it  is  also  true, 
that  if  all  the  books  which  relate  to  the  Bible  were  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  the  libraries  of  the  world  would  be 
almost  destroyed,  and  the  literature  of  the  world  would  be 
reduced  to  inconceivable  poverty.  Directly  or  indirectly,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  books  have  to  do  with  that  book, 
whose  writers  daim  Divine  direction,  and  consequent  infal- 
libility, in  the  doctrines  they  exhibit  to  the  faith  of  man. 
Some  of  these  books  vindicate  this  tapernatural  daim,  and, 
by  strict  adherence  to  the  kws  of  evidence  prove,  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  multitudes,  that  "  Holy  men  of  God 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,*'  and  that 
**  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  proflt- 
able  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instrnotion 
in  righteousness;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
thorouglily  furnished  unto  all  good  works."  Others  take 
the  negative,  and  by  various  processes  dispute  the  validity  of 
the  claim,  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  general  excellence 
of  personal  character  manifeated  by  the  writers,  and  the 
Taloe  and  importance  of  much  that  they  teach— a  self-des- 
(metive  argument,  we  may  say  in  passing,  and  an  entirely 
illogical  conclusion ;  for  if  the  writers  claim  the  guidance  of 
Him  "  who  cannot  lie,"  when  they  really  had  it  not,  they 
are  chargeable  with  the  infamy  of  imposters — a  crime  and 
disgrace  which  no  external  morality,  or  seemingly  benevo- 
lence of  disposition,  can  ever  palliate ;  and  that  however 
Taluable  much  that  they  teach  may  appear,  it  must  be 
rejected  as  the  **  cunningly  devised  fables"  of  impudent 
hypocrites.  They  were  either  influenced  and  commissioned  by 
God  to  speak  to  the  world,  or  they  were  not.  If  they  wore, 
their  utterancee  are  nothing  less  than  the  will  of  God,  made 
known  to  men  in  human  language,  and  therefore  to  be 
received  with  reverence  and  gratitude — reverence,  for  the 
Most  High  is  the  speaker  through  men  ;  and  gratitude,  for 
the  subject-matter  of  communication  is  supremely  benifieent. 
Bat  if  they  were  not,  the  quality  of  their  oommanicatioaa — 
though  seemingly  beniflcent,  only  gives  strength  to  the  deter- 
mination to  reject  them  with  loathing,  because  they  are  not 
true.  The  excellence  of  the  good  news  only  tantalizes,  when 
the  astounding  discovery  is  made  that  it  is  a  clever  impos- 
ture. There  are  other  books,  oconpied  with  various  parts 
of  the  Bible,  such  as  its  history  chronology,  doctrines,  pre- 
cepts, and  so  forth.  Myriads  of  books  have  been  written 
upon  some  topic  or  thought  suggested  by  it,  and  myriads 
more  on  the  lives  and  character  of  persons  who  either 
derived  the  Are  of  their  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
interests  of  men  from  its  holy  altar,  or,  prompted  by  malignity, 
persecuted  by  imprisonment,  torture,  and  death  the  disdples 
of  Him  who  forms  the  glory  and  the  beauty  of  the  Bible. 

These  and  similar  facta,  which  might  be  multiplied  greatly, 


are  worthy  of  deeper  aiientioD  than  kis  been  gneniDy  pal 
to  them.  How  comes  it  that  friend  and  foe,  essiyeit,  )»• 
torian,  chonologist,  critic,  preacher,  biographer,  martjr,  vA 
persecutor,  all  combine  in  keeping  the  world*8  eye  upon  this 
wonderful  volume  P  Men  wiU  not  lei  ii  die.  At  periodi 
when  many  of  its  professed  friends  where  qaietly  goiof 
through  the  rovtine  of  a  liMess  religion — ^periods  whea,  of  sQ 
others,  it  was  most  in  danger  of  being  forgotten— its  delii* 
mined  enemies  have  recalled  attention  to  it.  With  tbt 
want  of  practical  wisdom  which  always  characterises  ssdi 
men  when  they  touch  religious  matters,  they  have  beeone 
the  unintentional  rekindlers  of  Christian  seal  for  the  pn* 
motion  of  its  power  and  infloeoce  in  the  earth.  One  kii> 
torical  illustration  of  this  fact  will  suffice.  When  FreMk 
infideJity  was  threatening  the  destruction  of  Europe,  deoyiof 
revelation,  immortality,  and  God,  and  breaking  domi  vitb 
demoniac  frenzy  all  the  landmarks  of  Tirtue  and  norshty, 
not  only  were  several  Missionary  Societies,  destined  to  snl 
the  truths  of  revelation  to  distant  lands,  beginmng  to  tike 
shape,  but  the  few  and  feeble  elements  of  what  is  now  oat 
of  the  most  magnificent  institutions  on  the  face  of  the  eartli 
were  being  gathered  together  by  a  haodfiil  of  men  under  the 
influence  of  faith,  and  breathing  the  prayer  of  dependence 
on  the  God  of  the  Bible— we  refer  of  course,  to  the  Britidk 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  As  the  earth  rolls  looad  tbe 
sun,  notwithstnndiog  the  fact  that  many  of  its  bbabitsati 
"  love  darkness  rather  than  light,"  so  men  go  through  life 
in  a  certain  relation  to  the  Bible,  from  which  they  find  it 
impossible  to  disengage  themsdves,  even  though  they  r^ 
its  authority  and  hate  its  holy  light.  There  it  is,  whstber 
considered  an  obnoxious  foe,  a  perpetual  spy — haunting  tbe 
person,  and  following  the  steps — whose  presence  is  intoler* 
able,  and  whose  absence  is  imposible ;  or  loved  ss  s  trK 
friend,  cherished  as  a  noble  companion,  and  implicitley  tnuttd 
as  a  celestial  guide.  There  it  is,  whether  the  messenger  of 
doom  or  the  herald  of  deliverance.  It  is  t»  the  world,  and 
out  of  the  world  it  will  nut  go,  until  the  objects  of  its  nm* 
sion  bo  realized  to  the  last  jot  and  tittle.  Is  it  the  dcfp 
consdousness  of  this  fact  in  the  inner  heart  of  huntnit; 
that  causes  so  much  attention  to  be  fixed  on  the  Bible?  h 
this  the  reason  why  sanctified  doqnence  dilates  upon  iti 
prindplea,  and  the  infidel  orator  vainly  tries  to  imptgi  iU 
authority?  Is  it  because  of  this,  that  experience  spesb 
gratefully  of  its  hallowed  consolations,  while  ignorance  deaio 
that  such  consolations,  if  ever  thej  have  been  fdt,  arewy 
evidence  of  its  truth  P  Have  we,  in  this,  proof  oondwiw 
that  the  human  soul,  shrinking  from  the  desolation  of  btaiili* 
ment  from  the  light  of  its  Fathers*  countenance,  yeans  fcr 
fellowship  with  Him  through  means  of  Revelation ;  and  yet, 
finding  that  loyalty  is  a  condition  of  that  fellowship,  strangsly 
frets  that  such  a  hard  condition  should  have  been  imposed? 
The  eondnsion  from  this  whole  matter  is  just  this :— The 
Bible  is  the  arena  of  controversy,  because  it  is  the  field  of 
unerring  truth.  It  sheds  light  upon  the  darkness  it  finds  is 
the  world ;  and  the  dwellers  therdo,  instead  of  accepting  iti 
testimony,  quarrel  with  its  beams;  jost  as  a  company  of  con- 
spirators, detected  by  the  entrance  of  the  officers  of  jastioe, 
try  to  escape  by  extinguishing  the  light.  It  is  simply  the 
old  tragedy  re-acted,  of  stoning  the  messengers  rather  tbsn 
rendering  an  account  of  its  produce  to  the  owner  of  the 
vineyard. 

The  Author  is  an  earaest  advocate  of  the 
personal  reign  on  earth.  The  doctrine  is  not 
possible  or  probable  to  him  but  certain.  He 
is  sure  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  cm 
never  evangelise  the  world  (page  199),  He 
thinks  that  the  majority  of  modern  Christiana 
turn  away  with  a  look  of  incredulity,  when 
told  that  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  literally 
King  over  the  world  (p.  218),  which  they  do, 
because  they  believe  that  He  is  King  over  all 
things.  He  holds  that  the  day  of  jddgment 
will  extend  over  the  Milleniaiiiy  i^uA  wfll 
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endure  for  S60,000  of  years  (p.  267),  an  old 
idea  which  we  have  heard  from  the  pnlpit  of 
a  country  village,  a  quarter  6f  a  century  since. 
He  insinuates  that  some  difficulty  would  he 
encountered  in  placing  all  the  human  beings, 
who  have  lived  on  earth,  upon  the  globe 
at  one  time  (p.  266);  but  that  is  quite  an 
error  of  arithmetic.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  Millenium,  he  says,  "  the  Heaven 
will  be  opened  and  rendered  visible  directly 
over  the  Hill  of  Zion,  and  the  City  and 
Temple  of  Jerusalem"  (p,  272)»  a  remark 
which  savours  of  diseased  enthusiasm  and  bad 
science,  since  the  Hill  of  Zion  moves  like 
any  other  hill,  being  a  part  of  this  terrestrial 
globe.  The  volume  contains  much  good  coun- 
sel and  many  shrewd  remarks,  and  fair  criticism 
on  some  points,  while  others  display  the  usual 
characteristics  of  those  who  diverge  uncon- 
sciously in  pursuit  of  an  id^a  from  reason  and 
revelation. 


The  Beauties  of  the  Bihk.  By  William 
Leask.  1  vol.,  p.  305.  London :  Part- 
ridge and  Co. 

This  volume  is  the  second  edition  of  a  work 
by  a  writer  on  religious  subjects,  who  is  now 
well  known.  As  the  book  was  noticed,  on  its 
first  appearance,  we  need  only  state  that  it 
contains  ten  lectures,  on  the  structure,  the 
poetry,  the  dreams,  the  biography,  the  mora- 
lity, the  parables,  the  predictions,  the  miracles, 
the  design,  and  the  destiny  of  the  Bible.  The 
various  topics  are  discussed  in  a  very  intel- 
ligent manner,  adapted  to  persons  who  have 
not  carefully  studied  the  Scriptures,  for  the 
lectures  were  delivered  originally  for  the 
benefit  chiefly  of  that  class  who  are  rather 
careless  of  these  disbelievers  in  the  truths  of 
the  Bible ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  many  new  books  which  young  men  should 
read  and  old  men  might  put  in  their  way. 


Piapery  Pent  and  Ink,  London  :  J,  Nisbst 
and  Co.  Sewed,  p.  59. 
This  pamphlet  contains,  we  believe,  the  sub- 
stance of  an  address  or  lecture  upon  the 
history  and  nature  of  writing  materials,  and 
an  inquiry  into  the  questions  ''  how  and  when 
we  began  to  write?"  It  is  published  in 
London,  and  evidently  originates  in  Glasgow, 
where  men  give  naturally  a  practical  torn  to 
their  speculations.  The  Author  reminds  us 
that  the  Press  would  be  utterly  powerless 
without  paper,  pens,  and  ink.  The  manu- 
script record  of  thought  must  always  precede 
the  printed  form  ;  and  the  manuscript  libraries 
d  anciont   times  pretervtd  all  that  we  know 


of  the  world  until  within  four  centuries.  The 
historical  and  scientific  facts  respecting  the 
origin  of  paper  and  pens  and  ink,  contained 
in  the  pamphlet  are  very  interesting  and  novel, 
we  presume,  to  many  persons  who  use  them. 
The  questions  as  to  how  and  when  we  began 
to  write,  are  answered  by  claiming  direct  in- 
spiration to  Moses  for  the  art ;  but  that  is  not 
proved,  and  the  circumstances  in  our  know- 
ledge oppose  the  supposition.  The  art  comes 
from  God,  like  all  other  arts,  quite  as  directly 
as  by  inspiration  in  the  usual  meaning  of 
the  term ;  only  all  inspiration  is  perfect, 
and  the  characters  used  by  Moses,  for  we  pre- 
sume that  he  wrote  the  Hebrew  characters 
were  imperfect.  We  have  improved  upon 
them  very  much,  and  we  have  not  improved 
upon  inspiration.  The  author  says  that  "  as 
Bezaleel  and  Aholibah  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  their  several  callings  by  inspiration,  there 
can  be  no  absurdity  in  holding  that  the  art  of 
writing  was  acquired  through  a  like  agency." 
We  do  not  say  there  is  any  absurdity  in  the 
matter,  but  Bezaleel  and  Aholibah  were  no 
more  inspired  than  the  multitude  of  the 
Israelites,  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  and  in  the 
hearts  of  all  that  are  wise  hearted  I  have  put 
wisdom,  that  they  may  make  all  that  I  have 
commanded  thee,"  or  "  than  the  cunning  man, 
the  son  of  a  woman  of  the  daughters  of  Dan," 
who  was  "endued  with  understanding*'  to  do  a 
still  greater  work  than  was  effected  in  the  wil- 
derness ;  or  than  any  of  the  Clyde  engineers 
who  construct  those  marine  steam  engines  that 
have  not  yet  been  rivalled  in  the  world,  Ma- 
thew  Henry  in  his  commentary  gives  some 
countenance  to  the  idea  of  special  inspiration 
in  these  cases,  because  he  supposes  that  the 
Israelites,  being  in  bondage,  were  only  brick- 
layers and  masons,  not  conversant  with  working 
in  the  precious  metals ;  but  it  would  have  been 
equally  difficult  under  that  supposition  to  sup- 
pose that  the  people  could  have  produced 
fine  twined  linen,  blue  and  purple  and  scarlet, 
and  indeed  those  who  were  able  to  produce  the 
priests'  garments  are  called  "all  that  are  wise- 
hearted  whom  I  have  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
wisdom,  while  it  would  have  been  as  necessary 
to  provide  tools  by  a  miracle  as  the  capacity 
and  skill  to  use  them.  Mathew  Henry  and 
the  early  commentators  laboured  under  more 
defective  ideas  than  men  possess  of  these 
ancient  times.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Hebrews  passed  many  years  of  great 
prosperity,  in  Egypt,  before  the  rise  of  that 
Pharoah  who  persecuted  them,  and  again  in 
the  long  interval  between  his  death  ;  and  the 
appearance  of  the  second  Pharoah  whose  me- 
mory seems  to  have  been  execrated  by  the 
Egyptians  for  the  calamities  which  he  brought 
on  his  country.  The  second  persecution  by 
this  theory  endured  for  over  forty  years.     The 
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commentator  falls  back,  however,  on  the  sam 
ground  that    all  our  faculties   are  given  an^ 
upheld  by  God,  and  should  be  therefore  used, 
like  all  our  time,  under  a  sense  of  that  respon- 
sibility. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  good  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  common  things  often  little  valued 
by  reason  of  their  abundance. 


The  British  Educator^   Glasgow,     Thomas 

Murray  and  Son.  No.  1. 
This  serial,  although  employing  an  educational 
title,  appears  to  have  more  general  aims,  and 
therefore  more  accurate  views  of  education 
than  many  similar  works,  which  might  term 
themselves  the  Academic  on  the  Scholastics 
more  truly  than  the  Educational.  Names 
and  titles,  however,  go  far  in  the  world,  and  it 
will  probably  be  confounded  with  works  of  a 
technical  description  confined  to  the  mysteries 
of  teaching  young  ideas  how  to  shoot.  It  is  a 
literary  magazine  with  strong  practical  symp- 
toms, and  should  make  way  in  and  out  of  its 
native  city. 


The  Canadian  Naturalist  and  Geologist, 

No.  1. 
This  work  is  published  in  the  city  of  Ottawa, 
the  capital  of  the  Ottawa  district,  on  the  river 
of  that  ilk.  The  Ottawa  runs  seven  hundred 
miles  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  a  great  river, 
famed  in  the  timber  trade.  Ottawa,  the  city, 
viz.,  was  till  recently,  known  by  the  less 
poetical  title  of  Bytown,  which  the  citizens 
have  changed  wisely,  as  they  claim  for  it  the 
honour  of  becoming  the  metropolis  of  the  Ca- 
nadas.  The  claim  is  supported  by  the  very 
good  reasons  of  centrality,  salubrity,  scenery, 
and  strength.  Ottawa  is  a  comparatively 
new  city,  but  contains,  we  understand,  nearly 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  character  of 
the  surrounding  country  affords  inducements  for 
that  class  of  studies  which  the  naturalist  and 
geologist  has  been  devised  to  record.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  Canadas  for  several  years  has  been 
unrivalled  by  any  country  resting  upon  its  peo- 
ple's industry,  and  the  ordinary  productions  of 
the  soil,  and  the  mineral  resources  of  a  new  and 
vast  country  are  apt  to  be  overlooked,  in  these 
circumstances,  unless  they  actually  crop  out 
and  above  the  surface.  The  new  periodical  is 
edited  by  Mr.  Billings,  of  Ottawa,  who  is  inti- 
mately conversant  with  geological  researches. 
This  work  may  therefore  be  productive  of 
wealth  to  his  country  by  shewing  where  and 
how  its  hidden  riches  can  be  obtained.  Geology 
is  not  a  matter  of  curious  and  instructive  re- 
search only,  but  one  of  pecuniary  and  practi- 
cal utility.     The   second  department  of  the 


serial  as  the  natural  history  of  the  Cantdat 
is  of  equal,  and  perhaps  of  greater,  immediate 
importance.  The-  eight  or  nine  papers  which 
form  the  first  number,  are  written  in  a  con- 
densed and  clear  intelligible  style — a  gift  which 
we  must  say  does  not  always  accompany  scien- 
tific attainments.  The  illustrations  are  well 
drawn,  clearly  engraved,  and  carefully  printed. 
Although  published  in  an  ofiSce,  in  what  was 
twenty  years  ago  a  village  of  the  backwoods, 
the  Canadian  Naturalist  and  Geologist  stands 
on  a  line  with  the  scientific  publications  of  the 
old  countries,  and  will  be  welcomed,  we  doubt 
not,  by  the  scientific  classes  of  £urope  and  espe- 
cially in  Britain  ;  but  the  scope  of  the  serial 
will  comprise,  we  presume,  authentic  informa- 
tion regarding  the  agricultural  and  timber  re- 
sources, and  even  the  best  means  of  eliciting 
them.  ' 


JpparitioHi :  a  New  Theory.      By  Nbwton  Cbos- 

LAND.  London  :  Effingham  Wilson. 
Mb.  Newtov  Croslabd  leems  to  be  a  bow  fii 
man,  with  a  respectable  address^  Hyde-vale,  Black* 
heath,  who  teUs  us  in  this  mtdtttm  in  parvo  of  a 
pamphlet  that  he  believes  in  the  efficiency  of  ^irit- 
rapping,  and  has  had  conversation  with  sJl  kinds  of 
spirits,  black,  white,  and  grey,  both  in  his  own 
house  and  at  Mr.  Rymer's,  of  Ealing,  where  Mr. 
Home  was  the  principal  medium.  Mr.  Croaland, 
like  a  good  business-man,  has  occasionally  tamed 
these  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  the  unseen 
world  to  account  in  the  present.  He  has  pat 
business  questions,  and  obtained  straightforward 
answers.  Also  he  has  put  in  demurrers  to  the 
reasonings  of  his  disembodied  relatives;  and  ve 
observe  with  some  pride  that  the  child  of  earth 
has  been  successful  in  these  intellectual  combats 
with  the  children  of  the  mist.  We  are  either  to 
believe  these  strange  stories,  or  simply  declare  the 
narrator  to  be  insane.  The  way  of  presenting  his 
case  in  his  pamphlet  would  not  support  the  latter 
supposition,  and  we  are  left  with  the  former,  and 
compelled  to  hold  that  the  tales  are  veritable.  Mr. 
Crosland,  by  ckcumstantiality,  endeavours  to  sup- 
press doubt.  He  is  extremely  minute  in  his 
description  of  the  spirits,  as  a  man  is  entitled  to  he 
who  has  shaken  hands  with  them ;  and  this 
occurred  to  him  at  Ealing,  which  we  take  to  be  a 
trysting  place  between  the  sublunary  and  the 
superlunary  worlds.  We  should,  however,  allow 
an  author  who  is  brief,  concise,  and  terse  in  his 
statement,  to  narrate  his  views  in  his  own  Ungoage. 
We  cannot  criticise  the  main  features  of  the  new 
theory  by  reason  of  ignorance,  and  therefore  time 
spent  in  attemptmg  that  is  lost  needlessly.  He 
says:  — 

The  fact  that  the  spirite  of  the  departed  do  retarn  wj 
coramonicate  with  living  persons  I  deem  to  he  so  thoroogwy 
established,  that  I  do  not  think  it  necessaiy  to  discaw  ^• 
ticttltrly  this  portion  of  the  subject;  it  is,  IR 
interestiDg  topic  of  inqaiTy  to  aseertaia  lAit  \ 
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tenred  b)  these  spirit-visitetions.  They  clearly  demonstrate 
th«  individual  immortality  of  the  aoal ;  the  certainty  of  a 
(atare  state  oorreeponding  to  oar  deserts  and  conduct  in  this 
life ;  God*s  government  of  the  world  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  good  and  evil  spirits ;  his  individnalising  and 
incarnating  himself  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom 
•U  prayers  are  to  be  addressed ;  and  the  infiillible  efficacy  of 
prayer,  in  calling  down  assistance  from  heaven,  to  protect  us 
from  evil  and  guide  us  aright. 

Mr.  Crosland  avows  that  prior  to  the  spirit- 
manifestations,  be  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very 
careless  man  as  to  futurity,  living  for  and  in  the 
present.  He  needed,  therefore,  something  unusual 
to  demonstrate  the  individual  immortality  of  the 
soul.  We  are  satbfied  on  that  point  without  the 
spirits,  and  we  assume  that  they  only  appear  to 
those  who  require  their  assurances.  The  spirits 
appear  to  be  in  error  as  to  the  object  of  prayer ;  yet 
they  seem  to  have  been  precise  and  positive  on  that 
as  on  every  other  matter.  Mr.  Crosland  and  his 
friends  were  greatly  tormented  with  evil  spirits  in 
the  early  part  of  their  sittings.  We  remember 
that  in  old  times  similar  troubles  were  experienced, 
and  that  the  priests  grappled  intellectually  with 
them,  beginning  frequently  Adjuro  te  in  nomine^ 
and  they  generally  went  off  in  a  red  flash  of 
lightning  at  that  word,  disliking  greatly  the  com- 
pletion of  the  sentence.  The  following  extract 
shows  that  Mr.  Crosland  and  his  friends  did  not 
decline  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  past  on 
this  business : — 

At  the  commencement  of  our  sittings,  before  we  became 
experienced,  wo  were  sorely  perplexed  by  the  contradictory 
character  of  the  messages,  apparently  given  by  the  same 
tpirils ;  tod  so  hojteless  did  it  appear  to  us  to  extract  any- 
thing like  order  out  of  such  a  chaos,  that  we  had  ahnost 
determined  to  give  np  the  whole  affair  as  an  atrocious  mass 
of  uointelligible  absurdity;  when  a  friend  suggested  the 
•dvantage  of  resorting  to  the  old  system  of  exorcism,  and 
making  the  sitting  a  religions  service.  We  successfully 
adopted  this  advice.  By  prayer  to  "  God,  the  Saviour  of 
man'* — to  use  the  exact  title  given  to  Jesus  by  the  spirits — 
and  by  accosting  them  in  His  name,  we  contrived  to  dis- 
tinguish the  evil  messengers  from  the  good  ones,  and  to  see 
cur  way  more  clearly  to  a  solution  of  the  mystery.  We  also 
discovered,  that  we  are  all  more  or  leu  accompanied  by  good 
and  evil  spirits,  and  that  to  enter  into  parley  witli  us,  tlie 
«Ti]  imitated  the  names  and  signals  of  the  good ;  but  that 
the  evil  spirits  could  not  answer  "Yes,*'  when  we  asked  them 
if  they  came  from  God.  That  appeared  to  be  a  lie  which 
ihey  were  not  permitted  to  utter. 

Seeing  that  the  ruler  of  the  evil  spirits  was  a 
liar  from  the  beginning,  we  are  astonished  rather 
that  they  abstained  from  this  particular  vice;  but 
then  bounds  are  set. 

Mr  Crosland  does  not  advise  the  uninitiated  to 
court  these  revelations ;  counsel  which, as  at  present 
advised,  we  propose  to  adopt ;  because,  he  adds, 
sitting  for  manifestations  is  dangerous,  if  too 
frequently  practised,  on  account  of  the  evil  spirits 
which  are  as  numerous  as  the  good,  and  strive  to 
gain  possession  of  "  the  medium,"  or  of  him  or  his 
nature ;  and  this  may  be  very  true,  for  it  resembles 
those  fairy  talcs  which,  to  make  a  clean  breast  on 
the  subject,  rendered  ut  rather  timid  in  dark 
inghte  and  -iktH  corners  »t  9ne  period  of  our  exist- 


ence. Ho  believes  that  the  priests  in  early  times 
were  Medi,  who  were  enabled  by  this  gift  to  foretel 
events,  and  to  perform  otherwise  many  vecy  extra- 
ordinary things. 

Unless  these  spirit-manifestations  are  used  to  bring  un- 
believers to  a  knowledge  of  a  celestial  life,  they  must  be 
highly  detrimentaL  They  are  intended  to  lead  us  up  iu 
mysterious  contemplation  from  nature  to  nature*!  God,  and 
by  baffling  our  reason  to  develope  our  faith,  and  make  ua 
feel  how  little  religion  is  intended  to  be  mastered  by  the  un- 
derstanding. I  think  we  may  safely  entertain  an  opinion 
that  the  early  pries^A  of  religion  were  appointed  and  held 
in  estimation  because  they  were  mediums  endowed  with 
miraculous  gifts ;  and  that  their  ceremonial  acts  were  accom- 
panied with  a  vital  efficacy,  the  products  of  their  spiritual 
power ;  but  in  the  course  of  time,  as  religion  became  an 
institution,  and  priests  were  trained  by  men,  and  not  called 
by  God,  the  ceremonies  which  at  one  time  had  appeared 
to  produce  marvellous  results,  degenerated  into  a  mere 
business  or  ora(t,  without  meaning  and  without  value.  When 
churches  became  instruments  of  worldly  power,  the  gifts  of 
the  spirit  winged  their  genial  flight  to  the  tomb  of  the  saint, 
to  the  care  of  the  hermit,  and  to  the  prison  of  the  persecuted 
worshipper. 

The  oracle  of  Delphos  in  former  times  was,  he 
thinks,  produced  by  a  system  akin  to  spirit 
rapping — the  tripos  correspondii»g  to  our  table, 
and  so  on ;  but  tlie  Delphic  oracles  were  not  so 
clear  and  precise  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  considered 
the  emanations  of  good  spirits ;  and  the  evil,  we 
suspect,  were  always  much  engaged  in  the  matter. 

Still  Mr.  Crosland  meets  us  here  and  denies 
that  Paganism  was  foolishness  in  essence  and  pur* 
pose  ;  for  the  "  God  whom  Pagans  iguorantly  wor- 
shipped—  him  was  St.  Paul  commissioned  to 
declare  unto  them.'*  The  gyrations  of  the  table 
associated  with  the  inquiries  of  this  gentleman  and 
his  friends,  are  uncccountable  to  a  sober  inquirer. 
Why  should  these  visitors  from  the  ethereal  world 
prefer  to  be  manifested  through  round  tables? 
And  how  do  the  tables  happen  to  be  occasionally 
possessed  with  a  moving  power,  which  the  Of^era- 
tors  cannot  control,  even  without  any  immediate 
manifestations  of  the  other  parties  to  the  conver- 
sation ?  Professor  Faraday  made  some  efforts  to 
gain  some  knowledge  on  this  purely  scientific  ques- 
tion, but  he  became  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the 
spiritual  circles  ;  and  we  expect  no  better  fate. 
Yet  the  questions  form  part  of  any  sober  inquiry. 

The  writer  makes  ample  use  of  the  suggestive  in- 
fluences felt  by  all  men,  more  or  less  preceptibly. 
Evil  or  good  thoughts,  using  the  descriptive  terms 
in  their  comparative  and  limited  sense,  come  into- 
the  mind.  They  are,  he  says,  the  work  of  invisible 
agencies,  through  whom  as  subordinates  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  universe  is  conducted  on  one 
hand,  and  its  temptations  on  the  other.  Heason- 
ing  with  ourselves  is,  he  says,  very  often  only 
argument  with  these  independent  operators,  and  as 
the  spirits  of  the  bad,  after  death,  may  have  more 
power  in  the  world  than  they  possess  during  life, 
therefore,  ho  opposes  capital  punishment  as  the 
means  of  giving  new  influence  to  a  bad  spirit.  It 
will  probably  be  some  time  before  this  idea  pre- 
rails  in  the  legislature  \  but  )V6  merely  give  the 
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argument  as  we  find  it.  HaTing,  as  he  says, 
satisfied  himself  of  the  miuistrations  of  angels  and 
departed  spirits — and,  with  his  views,  no  difficult j 
exists  in  the  matter,  because  he  has  seen  them — 
he  forms  a  theory  on  the  subject ;  but  the  theory 
seems  to  consist  rather  of  cases  which  are  onrious, 
as  in  some  of  them  he  gives  the  names  of  persons 
still  living,  wo  presume.  One  of  them  is  very 
pretty : — 

I  know  a  dear,  intcrestinjr  little  girl,  nenrly  five  yrars 
nU.  Her  mother  died  in  giving  her  birth.  A  few  weeks 
njro,  this  child  was  sent  to  visit  a  friend,  and  daring  her  stay 
who  prattled  out  this  piece  of  information — "  Mamma  comes 
to  me  in  the  night ;  and  I  know  why  she  walks  bo  softly — 
becanse  she's  dead." 

Mr.  Crosland  considers  that  the  gravest  ob- 
jection to  the  existence  of  apparitions  consists  in 
their  becoming  visible  "  in  a  night  cap  or  an  apron," 
and  their  usual  garmeutage  while  iu  life.  A  man 
might  believe  in  an  apparition  of  a  spirit,  but  not 
in  that  of  old  linens  and  woollens. — To  meet  this 
difficulty  he  "ventures  upon  a  hypothesis": — 
"  That  every  significant  action  of  our  lives — in  the 
garments  we  wear,  and  in  the  attitudes  and  ges- 
tures of  our  humanity — is  vitally  photographed  or 
depicted  in  the  spirit  world ;  and  that  the  angels 
have  the  power  of  exhibiting,  as  a  living  picture, 
any  specific  circumstances  or  features  to  those  who 
have  the  gift  of  spiritual  sight."  According  to 
this  hypothesis  then,  the  apparition  would  be  that 
merely  of  a  picture,  or  photograph ;  and  how  are 
the  conversations  explained  P  The  author  of  the 
pamphlet,  proceeding  with  conjectures,  imagines, 
and  the  idea  is  decidedly  grand,  that  hereafter  we 
may  find  our  life  photographed  in  a  picture  gallery. 
What  a  check,  he  says,  to  those  who  have  not  yet 
decided  to  perpetrate  something  unworthy  of 
future  exhibition !  "  And  what  a  consolation  to 
believe  that  true  repentance  for  any  vicious  deeds 
may  secure  the  removal  of  the  portraits  of  such 
deeds  from  this  gallery  of  celestial  art." — He  might 
have  added,  that  his  theory  illustrates  literally  the 
language  *'hide  a  multitude  of  sins.'*  But  the 
connexion  of  the  subject  with  the  modem  table 
turning  is  not  natuiral.  The  one  cla{>s  of  pheno- 
mena may  be  accepted,  and  the  other  rejected. 

Mr.  Crosland  tells  us  that  he  was  appointed 
executor  for  an  aged  relative,  who  died  indebted  to 
another  relative  in  a  sum  of  money.  The  debt 
had  lapsed  by  age,  and  could  not  be  enforced.  As 
he  might  have  been  suspected  of  favouring  his 
living  relative  at  the  cost  of  the  estate,  he 
suggested  that  one-fourth  of  the  sum  should  be 
paid.  The  compromise  disturbed  the  debtor.  On 
the  26th  August,  in  the  evening,  while  sitting 
with  his  wife  at  their  little  table,  it  tilted  eighty- 
two  times.  In  such  circumstances  we  should  have 
been  quite  upset  by  the  table.  He  only  remem- 
bered that  his  deceased  relative  had  lived  eighty- 
two  years.  The  visitor  then  spelt  out  her  name 
alphabetically,  which  she  might  have  done  without 
80  many  movements  of  the  table.  Then  she  com- 
plained of  the  proposal  to  pay  only  one-fourth  of 


this  particular  debt,  and  wished  one-half  to  be 
given.  After  repeated  visits,  however,  she  was 
beaten  down  to  5s.  in  the  pound,  which  was  a 
very  unjust  arrangement;  and  we  do  not  eyen 
think  that  the  spirit  acted  honourably  in  only  pro- 
posing 10s.,  if  she  left  property  competent  to 
pay  20s. 

The  narrative  is  quite  ciroumslantial-like  all  the 
others.  We  repeat  it  from  the  book.  Its  credi- 
bility depends  upon  the  character  of  the  narrator, 
and  whether  he  be  a  likely  person  to  amuse  the 
public,  at  the  cost  of  his  deceased  friend.  After 
these  things  are  settled,  we  get  among  the  consi- 
derations, arising  out  of  an  over-heated  imagina- 
tion, and  so  onward. 

We  have  noticed  the  pamphlet  because  it  is 
the  last  on  the  subject  we  have  seen,  and  an 
American  medium  claims  credit  for  having  for&- 
told  the  loss  of  the  Pacific  with  all  on  bowd,  or 
rather  described  the  catastrophe  at  the  date  of  the 
occurrence.  Now  in  this  case  we  should  have 
been  more  satisfied  if  the  medium  had  oommnm- 
cated  the  information,  when  received,  to  some 
official  personage ;  to  President  Pierce,  for  example. 

The  advocates  or  supporters  of  the  present  or 
professed  manifetstations  connect  them  with  all  that 
we  believe,  or  anybody  believes,  of  spiritual  exis- 
tences ;  and  thus  take  a  course  very  common  to 
the  friends  of  novelties,  and  extremely  fallacioos. 


Things  not  Oeneralfy  Known,  By  John  Timbs, 
P.S.A.  1  vol.,  12mo.,  p.  240.  London :  David 
Bogue. 
This  curious  little  volume  contains  five  to  six 
hundred  pieoes  of  information,  which  a  paios- 
taking  person  might  collect  and  put  in  order 
during  a  miscellaneous  course  of  reading  for  fire  or 
six  years.  We  have  looked  over  its  pages,  and 
have  seen  nothing  that  could  be  profitably  omitted. 
The  information  is  divided  into  different  sections. 
Many  of  the  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  works 
not  generally  accessible ;  and  every  reader  of  the 
book  will  feel  that  a  good  idea  has  been  cleverly 
carried  out. 


Miches  Increased;  or,  the  Surest  and  Sajest  Wan  of 
Thriving,  By  Mr.  Thomas  Gouge.  London : 
Partridge  &  Co. 
This  little  volume  is  more  than  two  oenturies  old. 
The  author  was  a  minister  of  the  English  Established 
Church  at  Bow,  near  London.  He  was  led  to 
practise  charity  and  to  recommend  it.  Mr.  Binney, 
of  Weighouse  Chapel,  has  written  an  introduction 
to  the  volume,  in  which  he  truly  says,  "It  has 
some  of  the  faults  of  its  age ;  but.  one  fault  of  the 
times  then  present,  one  intolerable  to  us  now,  it  has 
not — ^it  is  not  a  great  big  book,  awkward  to  handle 
wearisome  to  read,  formidable  from  its  size,  tiresOTie 
from  its  prolixity.  It  is  small,  spii^tly,  pointed, 
vivacious."    Mr.  Gouge  lays  down  M  a  wfe  ^ 
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giving,  that  men  should  devote  a  tenth-part  of 
their  income,  if  possible,  for  benevolent  purposes. 
The  rule,  of  course,  applies  only  to  those  who 
have  a  sufficient  income  for  their  own  support.  He 
farther  holds  that  those  who  adopt  his  plan  are 
likely  to  thrive  and  prove  very  prosperous  in  their 
business,  or,  as  we  should  say,  the  money  is  well 
invested  ;  and  he  fortifies  his  opinion  by  numerous 
anecdotes  and  narratives,  which  give  us  some 
insight  into  the  domestic  life  of  Loudon  in  the 
seventeenthh  century.  Mr.  Waldow  is  commended 
for  that  "  he  made  no  more  of  giving  ten  pounds 
to  a  work  of  charily  than  many  other  rich  men 
make  of  giving  ten  shillings.''  The  expenditure  of 
a  substantial  London  merchant  at  that  period  may 
be  estimated  from  the  following  paragraph  : — 

William  Pennojer,  Esq.,  citizen  and  merchant  of  London, 
a  person  vkoUy  composed  of  merey  and  goodness,  bounty  and 
liberality,  which  he  expressed  in  the  whole  coarse  of  his  life, 
erva  from  hit  first  setting  up  in  the  world.  Many  years  before 
his  death,  he  tamed  a  great  part  of  the  stock  wherewith  he 
traded,  into  lauds  of  inheritance,  to  the  value  of  four  hundred 
poaods  per  annum ;  and  being  eminently  charitable  he  lived  as 
fmgallj  as  he  could,  spending  about  two  hundred  pounds 
a-year  upon  himself,  wife,  and  family :  and  the  remaining 
part  of  his  income  he  wholly  bestowed  upon  charitable  uses, 
IB  I  have  been  informed  by  those  who  lived  long  with  him, 
and  were  nearly  related  to  him. 

So  Mr.  Grouge  proceeds,  quoting  one  case  after 
another  in  support  of  his  theory,  which  he  also 
fences  round  with  many  sharp  set  arguments  that 
those  who  want  to  be  wealthy  in  a  proper  spirit 
would  do  well  to  read  and  to  follow. 


Rhymes  hy  a  Republican.    London :  Marlborough 

and  Go. 
This  thin  volume  is  printed  at  Burton-iq[>on-Trent, 
smd  reflects  much  credit  upon  a  country  press.  It 
is  the  handsomest  little  book  of  the  kind  that  we 
have  seen  for  some  time.  The  author  assumes  an 
old-fashioned  name,  which  poets  have  not  pronoun- 
ced in  this  country  for  many  days.  As  a  Repub- 
lican, he  is  rather  outspoken  on  matters  that  other 
people  mince.  The  dashing  style  of  his  rhymes 
leads  to  the  inference  that  he  has  written  before, 
and  may  have  published,  too ;  for  he  seems  to  be 
very  much  at  home  in  his  rhyming.  Like  other 
people,  he  had  hopes  of  something  good  coming 
out  of  the  evil  of  war,  and  behold  this  treaty.  We 
presume  that  he  is  a  disappointed  man — and  therein 
not  alone.  Not  many  of  our  living  poets  could 
write  more  stirring  battle  songs,  if  the  battle  cause 
pleased  him — and  if  not,  he  probably  would  not 
write  at  aU. 

A  tear  for  the  brave,  who  are  low  in  the  grave  ; 

Let  them  rest^  for  their  labour  is  done ! 
A  cheer  for  those  who  are  left  with  their  foes ; 

Let  them  fight  till  the  battle  is  won ! 
WhaEt*s  a  king  in  his  pride  with  wiong  on  his  side. 

But  a  rogue  of  high  degree  P 
Down  with  the  tower  of  Us  evil  power 

And  bury  it  in  the  sea ! 


The  diplomacy  in  that  hearty  hatred  is  too  small 
to  be  looked  for ;  aad  that  is  no  common  fault  of 
the  day,  when  some  men  would  write  apologetically 
for  the  Evil  One  himself,  if  he  could  give  them  the 
contract  for  a  new  railway,  or  a  sweeping  order  for 
twist.  Altogether,  however,  tlie  Republican  is 
very  desperate  and  energetic  in  his  denunciations 
of  titles,  and  the  like.  Just  read  what  the  ghost 
of  a  Baron  says  to  his  son,  heir,  and  successor  in 
the  chill  of  morn,  before  the  cock  crows,  after  a 
long  expostulation: — 

"  Now,  are  you  the  son  of  my  hope  and  pride," 
With  a  smile  of  love,  the  ghost  replied : — 
"  I  know  that  none  of  our  noble  race 
Would  ever  go  up  to  that  beggarly  plaee  ; 
\^1iere  so  many  low-bom  vagabonds  go  : 
There'll  be  no  one  fit  for  a  lord  to  know." 

And  this  rough  dealing  with  a  class,  who  may 
be  good  or  bad,  and  deserve  ill  or  well  from  the 
people  as  they  conduct  themselves,  precedes  a 
civilised  song,  without  a  grain  of  ill-nature  in  its 
lines:  — 

0,  the  lark  is  singing  in  the  sky 

A  bonny,  bonny  song  ; 
But  there's  a  bird  in  my  heart  love, 

A  singing  all  day  long. 
The  soaring  lark  sinks  back  to  earth — 

His  song  will  soon  be  o*er ; 
But  the  bird  in  my  heart,  love, 
Shall  sing  for  evermore. 

0,  the  ro3e  is  blooming  in  the  sun, 

The  sweetest  flower  that  grows  j 
But  there's  a  bonny  flower,  love, 

Blooms  fairer  than  the  rose. 
It  fills  life's  summer  air  with  joy, 

Nor  droops  when  storms  come  o'er ; 
'Twill  flourish  in  its  beauty 

When  roses  bloom  no  more. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  song,  and  one  that  we 
could  safely  recommend  to  the  music  publishers ; 
but  we  could  scarcely  advise  them  to  try  some  of 
the  rough  and  strong  liues  that  give  character  to 
the  volume.  There  is  a  subject,  for  example,  of 
exceeding  delicacy,  which  "  Punch"  adopted  some 
time  ago,  in  a  very  republican  spirit ;  and  the 
subjoined  stanzas  evidently  refer  thereto.  We  only 
quote  two  of  them  : — 

And  while  the  gallant  stays  at  home. 

And  whips  the  tennis  ball. 
Our  sons  and  brothers  fight  afar — 

Ouc  braves  and  heroes  fall : 
8ee  !  how  one  fronts  the  ranks  of  death. 

And  mows  your  foemen  down ! 
Ay,  these  are  the  deeds  that  warm  our  hearts  : 

Go,  give  the  knave  a  crown  I 
Ha !  ha !  just  look  at  this  idle  rogue. 

With  a  Marshal's  rank  and  pay ; 
While  we  show  our  love  for  you,  ye  braves ! 

At  so  many  pence  a  day  ! 

Heigho  1  alas,  it  is  so ! 

The  world  has  humours  queer : 
The  honest  dog  gets  garbage  still. 

And  the  lap^og  dainty  cheer. 
The  brave  dog  guards  their  home. 

But  he  cannot  fawn  and  lick, — 
So  they  bestow  their  love,  ha  I  ha ! 

On  a  cur  not  worth  a  kick. 
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Bat  drink  and  laagh, — let  the  war  rage  on, 

While  beggar's  blood  is  cheap': 
Before  the  dawn  of  a  bloodier  daj, 

When  other  gay  hearU  shall  weep. 

The  last  lines  are  hard  enough  upon  amateur 
soldiership,  and  the  next  denouncd  the  decadence  of 
the  old  country  more  severely  than  our  condition, 
we  trust,  yet  deserves : 

Britannia  was  a  ftne  old  lass, 

A  queen  were  hearts  were  free ; 
And  never  a  tyrant  of  the  earth 

Conld  make  her  bend  the  knee. 
Her  banner  waved  in  every  air, 

A  star  of  hope  for  all ; 
Her  sword  flashM  in  the  battle's  van 

That  freedom's  foes  might  fall. 
O,  her  wisdom  and  her  valour  then 

Brought  glorious  things  to  pass  ; 
And  kings  and  kaisers  doft  their  caps 

Before  the  bravo  old  lass. 

Alas,  what  changes  come  to  pass ! 

The  qneen  of  olden  time 
Has  only  might  to  wrong  the  right, 

And  craft  to  cover  crime. 
Now,  tool  of  many  a  tyrant  knave 

And  dupe  of  her  own  deceit 
She  beari  a  buffet  like  a  shve. 

And  kisses  her  foeman's  feet ; 
She  robs  the  poor  to  feast  the  rich. 

And  bids  the  wretch  toil  on ; 
She  laughs  when  her  children  cry  for  food — 

Alas,  her  wits  are  gone  I 

The  words  are  strong,  but,  saving  this  treaty, 
which  might  have  been  done  otherwise,  we  scarcely 
have  furnished  an  excuse  for  iheir  application.  The 
past  was,  after  all  that  we  know  on  the  subject,  not 
80  much  better  than  the  present,  unless  a  man  is 
inclined  to  look  far  behind  him — to  the  years  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  or  Cromwell — both  followed  by 
political  poverty  sufficient  to  obliterate  any 
splendour. 

Poets  are  not  quite  bound  to  facts ;  and  if  this 
Republican  would  curb  his  habit  of  using  remarkably 
strong  and  ugly  words,  calling  things  still  by  their 
right  name,  he  might  be  a  Beranger  at  Burton-upon- 
Trent ;  not  doomed,  we  trust,  to  silence  under  an 
empire. 


TAe  Three  Sisters,    By  Alfbbd  Knott.    London : 

Groombridge  &  Sons. 
Another'  tiny  volume  of  poetry,  "  The  Three 
Sisters,"  by  Alfred  Knott,  has  been  forwarded  to 
us  ;  and  it  contains  many  pretty  verses.  We  quote 
two  or  three  to  show  our  Republican  that  different 
opinions  exist  regarding  Britannia ;  and,  after  all 
that  has  come  and  gone,  we  should  rather  divide 
with  Mr.  Knott  on  this  subject: — 

I  would  not  be  a  denizen 

Of  any  other  clime 
Than  where  Britannia  sits  enthroned. 

In  dignity  sublime : 
Uer  snow-white  cliffs  for  aye  defy 

The  billows  at  their  fpet. 
And  proudly  lift  their  heads  on  hi^h, 

Though  raging  tempests  ^eet^ 


A  potent  queen  she  is  on  laad, 

A  sovVcign  on  the  sea ; 
Oh  !  is  it  not  a  glorious  thing 

A  child  of  hers  to  be  ? 

As  from  Britanuia*s  rugged  rocks 

The  ocean  waves  are  hurl' J, 
So  she  herself  a  bulwark  is 

Of  Freedom  through  the  world ; 
With  two-edged  sword,  by  sea  aad  land, 

She  keeps  her  sacred  trust. 
The  refuge  of  oppressM  mankind, — 

The  mighty  and  the  just. 
A  potent  queen  she  is  on  land, 

A  sovereign  on  the  sea ; 
Oh  !  is  it  not  a  glorious  thing 

A  child  of  hers  to  be  P 
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IMPERIALISM. 


Thb  last  war  has  tanght  the  people  of  Britain  the 
dlatinction  between  colonists  and  descendants,  be- 
tween members  of  the  same  famiJy  and  distant 
relatifes.  War  between  Britain  and  Russia  leaves 
no  doobt  to  ftvedom*s  friends  respecting  the  direc- 
tion that  their  sympathy  shonld  take.  The  insti- 
tutions of  the  two  empires  present  a  perfect  con- 
trast in  almost  every  particular.  The  government 
of  the  Csars  has  been  hitherto  the  most  perfect 
realisation  of  despotism,  united  wilh  all  the  science 
essential  to  wield  the  strength  of  slaves,  in  the 
world,  at  any  period,  since  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  government  of  Britain,  embracing  a 
greater  population  and  larger  space  than  its  rival, 
is  also  the  most  complete  realisation  of  personal 
freedom  and  collective  strength.  Partly  from  mis- 
taken poUoy,  and  partly  from  the  character  of  its 
different  elements,  its  strength  has  not  been  con- 
centrated, its  freedom  has  not  been  diffused — for 
it  is  more  difficult  to  combine  the  different  powers 
of  a  free  State  than  the  population  under  a  com- 
plete despotism. 

These  representative  empires  approach  gradually 
to  their  meeting.  It  will  oocnr,  probably,  in  Asia. 
Their  shock  will  be  one  of  principles,  rather  than 
of  territorial  aggrandisement.  Necessity  will  ex- 
tend the  Anglo-Indian  empire  to  the  West.  The 
Moaoovite  sees  a  necessity  for  advancing  to  the 
south.  The  two  systems  of  government  differ  so 
oompletely  that  they  cannot  dwell  long  together  in 
peace.  The  individual  freedom  of  the  one,  and 
the  personal  slavery  of  the  other,  will  brmg  them 
into  collision  whenever  they  meet  upon  the  same 
border.  The  absence  of  all  restrictions  on  opinion 
and  the  press  in  the  one,  and  the  abundance  of 
restrictions  upon  both  in  the  other,  would  ensure  a 
fierce  strife.  The  religious  freedom  existing  in  the 
one,  and  the  intimate  alliance  o(  a  spiritual  and 
temporal  supremacy  in  the  other,  must  necessarily 
divide  them  for  ever.  Russia  may  discharge  many 
duties  of  a  European  power  in  peace,  because  its 
frontiers  meet  those  of  States  not  much  more  ad- 
vanced than  itself  in  the  art  of  government,  or  of 


nations  too  weak  to  influence  its  inert  ways.  The 
change  from  constitutional  to  despotic  principles  of 
government  is  gradual  on  the  continent ;  and  even 
where  the  former  are  professed,  they  are  not  always 
practised.  Light  and  darkness  mingle  to  form  the 
dawn  of  Prussia  and  the  twilight  of  Austria. 

The  relations  of  the  British  to  the  Russian,  or 
to  any  other  empire^ do  not  necessarily  come  within 
our  inquiry,  except  as  an  illustration ;  but  before 
this  last  war,  pamphleteers,  the  press,  and  the  public 
generally  of  Britain,  expected  the  support, or  at  least 
the  sympathy,  of  the  United  States,  and  they  are 
disappointed. 

A  constitutional  form  of  government  is  nearer 
than  despotism  to  intelligent  republicanism,altbough 
sometimes  tyranny  produces  anarchy  that — as  in 
the  case  of  the  French  revolutions,  first,  second, 
and  third — whirls  society  round  a  circle  to  the 
depth  from  which  it  started,  or  to  one,  perhaps,  » 
little  lower.  Therefore  we  might  have  reasonably 
expected  the  sympathy  of  the  States  in  the  recent 
contest,  arising  from  the  necessity  of  repelling  the 
invasion,  by  the  strong,  of  a  weak  nation  making 
desperate,  and  perhaps  unavailing,  efforts  after 
political  improvements.  The  cause  of  the  war 
should  have  secured  the  sympathy  of  our  friends  in 
the  States ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  what- 
ever interest  they  have  spared  from  their  own  con- 
cerns, was  bestowed,  not  upon  the  Allies,  but  their 
opponents.  Necessarily,  intelligent  men  have  viewed 
the  struggle  in  its  real  light ;  but  we  are  made  to 
feel  the  slight  powers  of  mere  education  over  pre- 
judice by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  States* 
population  were  not,  in  this  sense,  intelligent. 

The  feeling  displayed  by  the  colonists  has  been 
widely  different.  The  war,  its  battles,  and  its 
results  have  excited  as  much  interest  in  Melbourne 
.and  in  Montreal  as  in  London  or  Glasgow.  The 
circumstances  of  the  colonial  population  prevented 
them  from  sharing,  in  large  numbers,  the  dangers  of 
the-war ;  yet  officers  of  superior  abilities  belong  to 
the  colonies.  Geueral  Williams  is  one  of  them. 
The  defence  of  the  North  American  provinces  was 
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assumed  by  their  inhabitants ;  and  the  Australians 
began  tlie  formation  of  a  navy.  The  West  India 
colonists  have  a  number  of  native  regiments  under 
effective  discipline,  and  they  have  not  only  been 
employed  on  the  islands,  but  on  both  the  African 
and  American  coasts.  The  South  Africans  have 
required  expensive  military  assistance  on  account 
of  the  Caffre  wars;  but  they  have  also  several 
bodies  of  native  soldiers.  Hindostan  has  an  army 
more  formidable  in  numbers  than  any  European 
State,  excepting  Austria,  France,  and  Russia,  and 
not  greatly  inferior  to  the  first  and  second  of  these 
powers ;  while  its  numbers  might  be  increased  to 
an  almost  unlimited  extent,  at  least  double  the  army 
of  Kussia.  The  bravery,  discipline,  and  endurance 
of  the  army  of  the  East,  under  British  officers,  are 
established  beyond  cavil  or  disputation.  The  mili- 
tary resources  of  the  British  empire  are  absolutely 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  State — like  its  agri- 
cultural, commercial,  mineral,  and  pastoral  re- 
sources— but  instead  of  being  combined  under  one 
strong  government,  they  are  dbsipated,  divided, 
and  weakened  by  the  absence  of  any  central 
authority.  The  British  Empire,  as  it  exists,  forms 
a  conglomeration  of  semi-independent  states.  They 
have  the  advantage  of  neither  despotism  nor 
federalism;  and  colonial  self-government,  as  it  is 
termed,  for  which  the  statesmen  of  the  present  day 
give  honour  to  themselves,  is  patchwork  which 
ca  mot  endure,  and  those  who  make  it  do  not 
expect  it  to  last.  The  leaders  of  our  political 
parties  close  their  eyes  to  colonial  probabilities  in 
the  bushes  of  expediency,  as  the  ostriches  of  the 
wilderness  hide  their  eyes  from  seeing  danger, 
although  the  process  does  not  conceal  them  from 
their  pursuers.  They  have  neither  plan  nor  purr 
pose,  and  live  without  a  system.  Some  of  them 
iwen  speak  of  separation  as  the  inevitable  end  of 
colonial  formations.  The  Earl  of  Elgin,  almost 
alone  among  modem  statesmen,  proposes  a  colonial 
representation;  but  only  as  an  idea  without  a 
scheme. 

The  recent  Imperial  legislation  on  colonial  sub- 
jects has  been  deplorable.  The  cession  of  the 
waste  lands  to  the  colonists  was  an  unji^tifiable 
proceeding.  The  home  country  had  incurred  a 
great  debt  in  the  defence  of  these  colonies ;  and 
the  colonists  had  no  better  title  to  any  of  the  land, 
except  what  they  paid  for,  than  the  people  of 
Aberdeen,  Bristol,  or  Dublin.  The  Parliament  in 
handing  over  the  waste  land  to  the  colonies,  as 
usual,  gave  the  property  of  many  to  enrich  the 
few.  It  might  have  been,  indeed,  said  that  the 
colonists  had  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  and 
manhood,  when  they  could  defend  themselves ;  but 
the  statement  would  have  been  incorfect,  for  we 
have  not  a  single  colony  that  could  maintain  its 
independence,  if  it  were  assailed  by  its  neighbours. 
The  British  North  American  colonies,  if  combined 
under  one  Government,  might  struggle  against  the 
United  States  by  land,  but  even  their  ports  would 
be  blockaded,  and  their  ocean  commerce  destroyed. 
Australia  might  defend  itself  by  distance  from 


quarrelsome  people,  but  not  by  its  internal  strengtL 
Even  if  the  colonies  could  protect  themselves,  the 
fact  will  not  defray  the  cost  of  their  up-bringing. 

The  advocates  of  this  want  of  system  say  that 
colonies  pay  us  by  the  formation  of  new  markets. 
Labourers  who  would  reduce  the  price  of  work  bj 
competition  at  home  are  turned  into  profitable  cus- 
tomers. Capitalists  find  for  their  surplus  monej 
remunerative  and  safe  investments  in  our  oolooiea. 
Both  facts  are  true ;  but  they  might  become  better 
and  larger  facts  if  things  were  better  ordered. 
Moreover  our  capitalists  and  our  labourers  enjoy  no 
exclusive  advantages  in  the  colonies.  Our  business 
only  prospers  in  them  because,  iu  them,  we  have  had 
a  fair  field  and  no  favour.  Everywhere  else- 
China  and  Turkey  excepted — we  have  an  uufair 
field  and  positive  prejudice  to  overcome.  Eren 
our  larger  colonies  adopt  the  strange  policy  of 
taxing  our  goods.  The  taxes  levied  upon  oar 
manufactures  in  Canada  have  been  placed  on  the 
sliding  scale  upwards  ever  since  184:7.  This  year 
the  tariff  upon  our  principal  manufacturers  wiU  be 
amended  into  twenty  to  twenty- five  per  ccni 
Thus  we  have  an  united  empire  with  restrictlTe 
duties  between  the  different  parts  of  the  whole— a 
union  interrupted  by  custom-houses  and  marred  bj 
protective  duties. 

We  need  not  to  be  told  that  the  Canadians  are 
only  copying  the  old  world  policy.  We  exact 
heavy  duties  from  some  articles  of  colonial  produce 
— from  timber  still,  unless  it  be  wrought  into  ships, 
when  it  is  admitted  free;  from  sugars,  and  teas,  and 
similar  produce ;  but  sugars  and  teas  are  not  pro- 
duced at  home ;  and  our  British  timber  competes 
not  with  colonial.  We  might  indeed  produce 
sugars.  Our  soil  is  eminently  qualified  for  the 
growth  of  mangol-wurzel ;  and  if  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  overlook  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  in  Ireland,  we  are  confident  that  the  manu- 
factories would  prosper ;  but  the  duty  is  charged 
— not  for  protection;  it  is  levied  for  revenue;  while 
the  colonial  duties  to  which  we  refer  are  eminently 
protective.  The  Paris  Exhibition  helped  to  spoil 
the  Canadians,  who  iftiagine  themselves  destined  to 
become  a  great  manufacturing  nation,  althon^ 
they  have  as  yet  discovered  no  coals  within  thar 
confines,  and  their  splendid  water  power  is  ciysta- 
Used,  frozen,  and  harmless  for  nearly  one-hal4  cer- 
tainly one-third,  of  each  year. 

The  colonial  custom-houses  interrupt,  not  only 
the  trade  with  the  home  country,  but  also  the 
transaction  of  business  between  the  different  cwo- 
nies.  The  tariff  of  Canada  falls  upon  the  industry 
of  New  Brunswick,  which  retadiatcs  on  Now 
Scotia,  while  Halifax  resists  herrings  from  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  and  Newfoundland  taxes  the 
produce  of  the  mainland.  It  is  not  expected  that 
the  Canadians  should  have  any  closer  business  with 
the  West  Indians,  or  the  South  Africans,  or  the 
Australians,  than  with  the  Greeks,  the  Sardinians, 
or  the  Turks.  Their  people  are  subjects  of  the  ajme 
empire,  but  it  would  be  rank  heresy  to  estaUish 
any  communication  between  Madras  and  Nvtm 
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on  that  account.  We  have  carried  oosmopolitamsm 
into  fanaticism  or  frenzy,  and  forget  that  no  advan- 
tage to  be  obtained  from  our  commercial  system  is 
endangered  by  hsurmonising  it  with  a  political 
system. 

All  the  diplomacy  of  the  British  ambassador  at 
Washington,  and  of  the  British  Cabinet  in  London, 
was  employed  a  few  years  since  to  promote  a  treaty 
of  reciprocity  between  the  North  American  pro- 
▼inces  and  the  United  States.     The  project  was 
partially  successful.     Any  scheme  of  that  nature 
would  haye  been  scouted  by  the  Government  as 
inapplicable  to  Britain,  while  the  political  nerves 
were  strained  to  carry  it  for  Canada.   The  arrange- 
ment appears  to  work  well,  but  it  is  probably  too 
soon  yet  to  pronounce  upon  its  merits — although 
the  occurrence  proves  the  notorious  fact  that  our 
statesmen  •  are   guided  by  majorities  and  not  by 
principle.     Some  time  afterwards,  the  Canadians 
expected  permission  to  extend   their  reciprocity 
system,  and  they  proposed  a  mutual  arrangement 
with  one  or  more  of  the  West  Indian  colonies.  The 
adoption  of  this  project  would  have  given  to  the 
North  American  colonies  the  supply  of  articles 
now   purchased   in  the   States   for  our  tropical 
possessions ;  and  to  the  latter  the  trade  in  tropical 
produce  with  British  North  America.     The  princi- 
ple was  identical  with  that  adopted  in  the  commer- 
cial treaty  between  the  northern  colonies  and  the 
States.     It  may  be  bad  or  good,  /but  it  was  the 
same  article,  destined,  however,  to  a  different  fate ; 
for  the  late  Sir  William  Molesworth,  we  believe, 
disallowed  the  bargains,  because  they  were  opposed 
to  his  doctrme  of  free-trade.     Possibly  they  were, 
bat  not  more  opposed  than  the  parallel  arrangement 
with  the  States,  and  unless  our  rulers  propose  to 
dislocate  the  empire,  we  cannot  see  any  reason  for 
refasing  their  consent  to  an  arrangement  between 
tl»  Ganadas  and  a  southern  colony  which  was  made 
between  the  Canadas  and  a  foreign  Power. 

These  financial  imperia  in  imperio  may  exist  for 
a  time ;  but  they  must  soon  come  into  collision. 
If  the  British  North  Americans  and  the  people  of 
Jamaica  were  to  say,  for  example,  "  we  are  to  close 
this  treaty  of  reciprocity,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Crown,  if  we  can,  without  that  if  this  canuot  be 
procured,"  have  we  any  possible  Cabinet  Ministers 
bold  enough  to  attack  "  the  rebels,"  and  enforce 
obedience,  or  very  many  persons  in  the  realm  who 
would  permit  them  to  vindicate  the  doctrines  of 
political  economy  at  the  cannon's  mouth  ?  Assuredly 
we  have  no  statesmen  prepared  to  employ  this  dis- 
astrous argument,  even  if  the  nation  were  suffi- 
dmtly  supine  to  permit  its  use.     Our  vaunted 
system  of  colonial  self-government  would  be  out- 
raged by  the  proceeding,  and  the  fact  shows  that 
its  construction  provided  for  the  growth  of  a  dilem- 
ma, on  the  horns  of  which  it  will  be  impaled. 

More  important  considerations  than  those  of 
commerce  may  occur  to  disturb  the  existing  forma- 
tion of  the  empire.  The  Russian  war  was  popular 
in  the  colonies.  The  colonists,  we  believe,  would 
geoendly  support  any  war  into  which  the  empire 


might  be  plunged  ;  but  that  war  rather  promoted 
their  interests,  while  they  had  no  urgent  dread  of 
any  naval  attack  upon  their  ports  by  the  Russians. 
We  can,  however,  suppose  the  existence  of  hostili- 
ties of  a  different  character.  The  unfriendly  pro- 
ceedings of  the  United  States  had  led  nearly  to  a 
quarrel.  Peace  in  Europe  has  soothed  the  vigorous 
warmth  of  the  Washington  senators ;  but  that  is 
only  the  pressure  of  necessity,  or  of  a  sound  policy. 
Even  now  the  condition  of  the  Central  American 
States  may  cause  discord ;  and  the  North  American 
colonists  might  be  involved  by  dangerous  hostilities 
without  act,  choice,  or  consent  on  their  own  part. 
The  Africans,  the  Australians,  the  East  Indians, 
and  West  Indians  might  find  themselves  at  war  in 
earnest,  without  having  had  the  means  of  express- 
ing an  opinion  of  its  propriety.  In  these  circum- 
stances some  bad  feeling  is  probable.  The  expec- 
tancy of  grumbling  consists  with  all  our  experience 
of  human  nature.  The  possibility  is  obnoxious,  and 
the  reality  would  be  unpleasant. 

The  people  of  the  British  isles  are  constitu- 
tionally in  the  same  predicament ;  but  the  Sovereign 
would  not  now  declare  war  without  ascertaining 
their  sentiments.  The  entire  constitutional  theory 
of  the  war  is  a  fiction — a  white  lie.  The  Queen 
may  have  helped  to  encourage  peace,  but  the 
Queen's  Ministers  alone  declare  war.  The  power 
behind  or  beside  the  throne  naturally  possesses 
influence  which  is  often  exaggerated  in  public 
opinion  because  it  is  not  openly  avowed,  and  the 
recent  treaty  was  concluded  without  consulting  the 
Legislature ;  yet  the  people  are  not  altogether 
powerless  on  these  topics,  while,  if  they  choose  to 
denude  themselves  of  a  natural  right  to  know  why 
they  are  required  to  shoot  other  persons,  or  why 
they  should  be  shot  themselves,  still  younger  com- 
munities may  not  concur  in  this  prerogative  of 
routine.  The  people  of  the  British  isles  moreover, 
through  their  representatives,  can  check  warlike 
tendencies  by  the  refusal  of  men  or  money ;  while 
the  representatives  of  the  colonists  have  no  similar 
control — because  they  pay  no  part  of  the  cost, 
although  in  some  wars  they  would  incur  far  more 
than  their  natural  share  of  the  risk. 

These  inconsistencies  must  be  removed — but 
how  ?  Some  parties  propose  to  break  up  the  con- 
nexion, and  allow  the  colonies  to  float  away.  They 
say  that  their  cost  exceeds  their  profit ;  that  we 
should  drive  as  good  a  trade  with  them  in  their 
independent  as  in  their  united  state ;  and  that  we 
should  be  relieved  from  the  probability  of  quarrels 
on  their  account.  We  may  take  the  last  statement 
first,  and  it  resolves  itself  into  the  truism  that  an 
extremely  poor  man  cannot  be  robbed — the  old 
story  of  the  breeches  and  the  Gael.  The  man 
cannot  lose  bullion  who  has  nothing  left  but  his 
good  name,  and  he  will  not  for  long  retain  that  if 
he  acts  the  part  of  a  fool,  by  loosing  to  the  winds 
all  his  accumulations,  earnings,  and  savings.  Next, 
if  we  take  the  second  part,  the  probability  of  doing 
the  same  trade  with  independent  states  that  has 
been  and  may  be  conducted  with  colonies,  we  reply 
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that  it  baa  never  been  done.  The  United  States 
offer  the  best,  and,  in  reality,  the  only  example ; 
but  their  purchases,  at  the  rate  of  those  colonists 
who  are  lowest  on  the  roll  of  buyers,  would  not  be 
under  forty-three  millions  annually — and  it  averages 
one-third  of  that  amount.  The  first  objection  is, 
that  the  cost  of  colonies  exceed  their  profit.  Cer- 
tainly, if  we  pay  for  nursing  and  education  to  turn 
them  out  of  doors  when  they  can  work,  the  state- 
ment is  true ;  but  otherwise,  it  is  the  rubbish  of 
the  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  If  we  sell  a 
few  extra  millions  worth  of  goods  to  them  yearly, 
the  cost  of  governors  and  the  expenses  of  a  few 
soldiers  are  overpaid — not  from  the  intrinsic  profit 
on  the  goods,  but  because  they  maintain  employ- 
ment, and  often  prevent  the  market  from  taking  a 
turn  downwards.  The  importance  to  a  crowded 
population  of  preserving  large  agricultural  countries, 
whose  produce  will  not  be  barred  from  them,  or 
intercepted  by  Government  decrees,  in  time  of 
dearth  and  famine,  counts  for  a  considerable  sum 
in  our  estimation.  The  fact,  moreover,  that  our 
increase  of  population  is  drafted  out  of  the  country 
proves  that  either  we  must  sink  in  relative  in  port- 
ance  towards  other  nations,  or  not  only  maintain, 
but  unite  the  colonies.  The  history  of  our  last 
two  years'  war — not  as  written  in  battles,  but  in  the 
policy  and  proceedings  of  other  nations — demon- 
strates the  theory  that  either  our  descendants  in 
the  colonies  will  be  jealous  rivals  or  fellow  workers. 
We  must  therefore  preserve  the  colonies,  and  how  ? 

The  United  States,  France,  Russia,  all  great 
empires  and  states,  except  our  own,  show  some 
plan,  for  there  are  many  roads  to  union.  The  States 
incorporate  each  new  district  as  it  attains  a  fixed 
population,  places  a  new  star  and  a  stripe  upon  their 
glittering  and  spangled  flag,  and  have  done  with  the 
matter.  Some  new  seats  are  wanted  in  the  Senate 
House  and  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  and  the 
fusion  is  completed.  Prance  has  adopted  the  same 
course  in  Algeria — all  its  colonies  are  admitted  to 
all  the  rights  and  votes  of  the  departpients.  Russia 
has  no  votes  to  give ;  but  its  honours  are  freely 
poured  upon  the  useful  men  of  each  new  province, 
and  the  nobles  of  a  conquered  territory  are  en- 
riched. The  British  empire  alone  attempts  to 
maintain  the  unity  of  confusion ;  and  to  separate 
even  its  own  children  from  any  influence  in  its  pro- 
ceedings, if  they  require  to  look  for  bread  in  its 
transmarine  possessions.  Emigration  becomes 
exile ;  and  we  conquer  forest,  and  prairie,  and  wil- 
derness by  cutting  off  from  the  commonwealth  all 
who  are  directly  engaged  in  their  subjugation. 

The  first  and  simple  mode  of  doing  justice  to  the 
colonists  and  preserving  them  to  the  empire  is  an 
Act  of  Legislative  Union,  allowing  them  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Many  ob- 
jections are  made  to  this  measure,  all  futile  as  those 
that  were  employed  against  the  union  of  Scotland 
and  England,  or  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
colonists  are  supposed  to  be  removed  from  the 
capital  to  such  a  distance  that  they  could  not  send 
representatives  to  London.     They  send  many  per- 


sons now  on  errands  connected  with  the  construc- 
tion of  canals,  the  formation  of  railways,  commer- 
cial objects,  and  scientific  pursuits.  All  the 
colonies  of  adequate  population  for  union  ha?e  mer- 
cantile and  monetary  representatives  in  London. 
The  distance  from  Halifax  to  the  metropolis  mea- 
sured by  time  is  not  greater  now  than  the  distance 
of  Dublin  at  the  date  of  the  union.  Tht  time  re- 
quired to  pass  from  one  side  of  the  world  to  the 
other  will  be  soon  further  shortened.  Seven  dajs 
to  Calcutta  is  the  promise  of  the  future. 

The  Colonists  would  not  take  any  part  of  oir 
national  debt,  and  their  representatives  should  not 
be  allowed  to  vote  away  our  money  in  taxes.  This 
objection  proceeds  upon  an  assumption  which  maj 
be  false.  It  supposes  that  nobody  meddles  with 
our  money  in  the  meantime  without  sharing  oar 
burdens.  Harwich  contains  five  thousand  persons, 
and  Glasgow,  with  its  unrepresented  and  half- 
attached  "  pendicles,"  contains  five  hundred  thoo- 
sand.  They  send  each  two  representatives  to  Fu- 
liament.  Five  thousand  persons  in  the  one  place 
are  as  good  as  five  thousand  in  the  other,  but  one- 
half  of  the  balance  in  the  latter  city,  or  two  hon- 
dred  and  forty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  in* 
dividuals  are  evidently  taxed  without  their  conseat 
by  the  Harwichists,  and  might  as  conveniently  paj 
at  the  bidding  of  the  colonists.  This  is  called  an 
extreme  case ;  but  many  extreme  cases  exist,  and 
direct  the  current  of  the  Legiebture. 

At  one  period  the  colonists  might  have  paid  a 
largo  share  of  the  Imperial  debt  and  their  current 
expenses  by  a  small  land  tax.  Since  the  vaste 
land  has  been  conveyed  to  them,  they  oonaidcr  it 
part  of  their  legitimate  property ;  yet  an  a^rang^ 
ment  of  this  nature  might  still  be  made.  If  a  ds- 
position  were  evinced  at  home  to  adopt  the  leading 
features  in  the  policy  of  union,  the  detaik  would  he 
easily  supplied.  The  Earl  of  Elgin  in  addressinga 
Glasgow  audience,  on  his  return  from  Canada,  in- 
timated the  coming  of  a  time  when  the  colonists 
.  would  demand  a  share  in  the  Imperial  Govenunen^ 
and  his  belief  that  all  the  difficulties  of  detail  would 
be  overcome. 

The  local  business  of  the  different  provinces 
should  be  transacted  by  subordinate  assemblifiS' 
An  effective  union  of  many  states  must  be  either 
under  a  despotic  or  a  federal  system.  Centralisi- 
tion  has  long  been  the  prevailing  error  of  LoBd*"^ 
officials.  They  expect  to  increase  their  inflawce 
by  collecting  the  entire  business  of  the  country 
within  a  mile  of  Westminster.  Thus  they  reduce 
the  limits  of  the  land  over  which  their  infioMce 
can  possibly  extend,  they  increase  the  cost  of  trans- 
acting small  affairs,  and  the  risk  of  having  them 
roughly  finished. 

A  federal  system  would  be  a  revolution,  »d 
Englishmen  tremble  at  the  name,  although  they  «r« 
indebted  to  revolutions  for  every  partide  of  per- 
sonal or  political  liberty  possessed  by  theip.  1^ 
ancestors  were  slaves,  and  Britain  once  snpp"* 
slaves  to  the  Romans.  After  the  foreign  slave 
trade  was  destroyed  the  home  trade  flouiWwd  kH- 
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The  populatioa  of  our  islands  were  first  ia  the 
position  of  the  negroes  and  next  in  that  of  the 
Mnscoyites,  and  we  have  not  passed  for  many  cen- 
turies olear  of  serfship.  Eevolutions  are  events  to 
be  welcomed  with  thankfulness  if  they  are  well 
managed.  They  may  resemble  the  rainy  season  of 
eastern  climes,  where  the  natives,  tanght  by  ex- 
perience, bless  the  Moftsoon,  and  rejoice  in  the 
storm  that  enriches  and  fertilises  the  land.  But 
our  next  lerolntion  need  not  be  formidable  m  its 
accompaniments.  The  boy  left  at  home  at  ten, 
and  seen  again  at  twenty,  has  undergone  a  complete 
revolution  daring  the  decennial  period.  The  oak 
planted  while  the  elder  Napoleon  was  in  Elba  was 
a  sapling  then,  and  is  now  a  strong  tree.  The  re- 
Tdutions  of  expansion  are  those  alone  that  we  need ; 
but  we  should  not,  strive  to  bind  the  man  in  tiie 
teguments  of  boyhood. 

A  body  already  exists  in  the  empire  under  the 
title  of  the  Privy  Ck)uncil.  Does  any  person  know 
precisely  its  functions  or  usefulness  P  We  believe 
that  its  work  has  been  reduced  to  a  shadow,  yet  it 
might  be  made  the  basis  of  a  colonial  union.  It 
might  be  revolutionised  into  the  council  of  the 
empire,  and  rendered  elective  for  a  period  of  years 
or  for  fife.  Its  composition  would  embrace  a 
colonial  representation.  All  questions  involving 
the  general  welfare  of  the  empire  wodd  be  referred 
to  its  decision.  Not  only  peace  and  war,  but  com- 
mercial legislation,  affecting  all  interests,  might  be 
left  to  its  control.  Some  time  ago  an  agitation 
was  oommenoed  in  London  for  a  common  currency 
over  the  world.  We  advised  one  of  the  promoters 
first  to  establish  a  common  currency,  and  a  uniform 
scheme  of  weights  and  measures,  over  the  empire. 
Kow  we  have  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  at  home ; 
rupees  and  annas  in  one  quarter ;  dollars  and  cents 
in  another,  until  merchants  are  puzzled  how  to  get 
paid.  The  diversity  of  measures  and  weights  is 
equally  annoying,  and  should  be  at  once  reduced  to 
a  uniform  8<4le. 

Australia  has  risen  more  rapidly  in  commerce 
and  population  since  the  discoveiy  of  its  gold  than 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  A  more  important 
discovery  was  perhaps  made  in  the  navigation  of 
the  River  Murray,  which  wiU  secure  the  formation 
of  an  agricultural  belt  of  land,  not  broad  probably, 
but  a.  thousand  miles  long— the  granary  of  the  Aus- 
tralians. Our  pecuniary  transactions  with  Australia 
have  equalled,  out  and  in,  thirty  millions  annually 
for  some  years ;  and  yet  for  several  of  these  years 
we  have  had  no  steam  communication.  The 
authorities  at  home  have  amused  the  public  and 
themselves  with  theories  of  new  routes,  their  mea- 
surements, and  advantages.  The  colonial  authori- 
ties never  doubted  that  the  eastern  was  the  route 
for  them.  Experience  justified  their  opinion ;  but 
still  the  persons  who  should  have  decided  here, 
doubted,  examined,  inquired,  and  postponed,  as  if 
they  had  been  charged  only  to  build  a  new  House 
of  Commons,  found  a  pyramid,  or  design  a  sphyiix. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  once  proposed  that  a  Cana- 
dian army  should  be  formed,  with  the  understand- 


ing that  the  cost,  or  part  of  the  expense,  should  be 
met  for  a  time  from  the  Imperial  fiuances ;  that 
the  regiments  should  occupy  stations  in  all  parts  of 
the  empire  in  rotation,  but  that  they  should  pass 
the  greater  part  of  their  service  in  Canada,  exactly 
as  British  regiments  expect  to  pass  more  of  their 
time  at  home  than  in  any  of  the  colonies.  The 
proposal  will  be  adopted  gradually,  and  we  shall 
have  in  fifty  years,  if  the  present  disorder  have  fifty 
years  life  in  it,  which  is  far  from  probable,  krge 
bodies  of  armed  men,  acting  under  different  authori-  * 
ties,  without  a  common  object,  without  uniformity 
of  command  or  of  purpose.  That  object  has  been 
ahready  partially  attained.  The  little  Australian 
navy  is,  we  presume,  under  the  control  of  some  of 
the  five  or  six  south-eastern  legislatures.  The 
American  militia  are  under  the  direction  of  four  or 
five  different  legislative  bodies.  The  "golden 
link'*  of  the  Crown  is  their  only  bond,  and  it  wants 
strength  to  stand  in  a  storm.  It  even  wants  elas- 
ticity to  meet  the  extension  of  those  interests  which 
it  unites.  The  work  which  it  performs  badly,  or 
cannot  reach,  would  be  achieved  by  a  council  of  the 
empire,  where  all  its  divisions  would  be  represented. 
The  duties  of  the  Colonial  Office  would  be  dis- 
charged by  persons  competent  from  their  experi« 
enoe  to  fulfil  them.  The  first  step  to  a  more  com- 
plete system  would  be  adopted,  and  some  security 
afforded  that  we  shall  grow  and  keep  together 
without  suffering  amputation  periodically,  until  not 
a  branch  be  left  to  a  burthened^  strained,  and 
withering  trunk. 

The  election  of  this  council  of  the  empire, 
council  of  one  hundred,  of  one  hundred  and  one,  or 
whatever  the  number  adopted,  is  a  difficulty.  Who 
will  elect  or  select  them  ?  The  latter  arrangement 
is  impracticable  in  our  empire.  Selection  cannot 
be  entrusted  to  the  Crown,  for  that  would  yield  the 
nominees  only  of  a  Ministry.  Election  is  the 
means  of  solving  the  difficulty ;  but  who  will  elect  ? 
The  public  are  wedded  to  the  idea  of  Queen,  Peers, 
and  Commons ;  yet  that  is  only  an  idea,  although 
it  need  not  be  outraged  in  this  case.  The  Council 
may  be  a  committee  of  all  the  Houses.  Persona 
who  are  favourable  to  hereditary  Peerage  may  be 
indulged  with  a  representation  of  the  Peers.  The 
Commons  would  choose  their  representatives.  The 
Houses  of  Legislature  for  each  of  the  colonies  pos- 
sessing a  constitutional  system  would  pursue  the 
same  course,  and  would  be  represented  in  propor- 
tion to  their  interest  or  numbers. 

The  members  of  the  Council  might  be  chosen 
for  life,  or  for  a  fixed  number  of  years.  The  latter 
plan  is  better  than  the  former  if  the  persons  chosen 
be  eligible  for  re-election.  The  period  of  election 
should  probably  be  six  years  in  the  case  of  colo- 
nial members.  The  seats  should  not  be  vacated  at 
once,  but  in  proportions  of  one-sixth  annually,  or 
one-third  biennially — after  the  manner  of  munici- 
pal'ties.  If  the  members  of  Parliament  at  home, 
aud  the  representatives  of  colouies,  be  the  electors 
in  their  official  capacity,  the  same  course  sliuuld  be 
adopted  as  is  now  followed  in  the  appointment  of 
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important  committees  in  our  Parliament.  Mino- 
rities should  be  represented,  because  tbej  should 
be  respected.  The  manner  of  securing  that  object 
need  not  now  be  considered ;  but  it  must  be  equally 
practicable  with  Lord  John  Russell's  suggestion  to 
represent  minorities  in  large  constituencies.  The 
Council,  therefore,  would  form  a  committee  of  all 
the  Legislative  Houses  in  the  British  empire  and  of 
the  Council  of  India,  or  whatever  other  body  may 
hereafter  represent  its  people. 

The  duties  devolving  on  this  Council  would  in- 
clude a  large  part  of  the  existing  colonial  office 
work.  The  veto  of  the  Crown  is  now  exercised 
chiefly  through  the  Colonial  Secretary ;  virtually 
through  the  Ministry.  The  Council  would  take 
the  place  of  the  Cabinet  in  that  and  in  similar 
matters. 

The  Legislature  of  the  Canadas  cannot  fix  a 
metropolis.  Quebec  was  carried  recently  by  a 
majority  of  two  or  three.  We,  however,  learn 
that  the  United  Legislature  will  not  vote  the 
money  necessary,  and  they  talk  of  referring  the 
question  between  the  merits  of  Quebec,  Mon- 
treal, Ottawa,  and  Toronto,  to  the  Lnperial  Legis- 
lature. The  case  shows  the  necessity  of  this 
Council,  to  whom  all  similar  questions  would  be 
referred;  by  whom  they  would  be  satisfactorily 
settled. 

War  and  peace  appears  to  us  the  most  important 
topic  that  they  would  ever  have  to  decide.  The 
perogative  of  declaring  war  or  making  peace  is 
vested  now,  nominally,  in  the  Crown ;  really,  in  the 
Crown's  Ministers.  We  propose  to  widen  the 
basis ;  to  give  all  who  may  die,  or  who  may  suffer 
in  person  or  in  property,  through  hostilities,  an  in- 
fluence over  their  origin.  The  proposal  will  com- 
mend itself  to  every  person  who  acknowledges  that 
the  inhabitants  of  a  large  colonial  city  should  not 
be  exposed  to  assault  or  bombardment  without 
having,  at  any  time,  in  any  way,  the  means  of  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  on  the  war. 

By  this  body  the  commerce,  the  currency,  the 


measures  and  weights  in  use  would  be  regulated.  To 
them,  in  some  degree,  would  be  referred  tbedutiei 
imposed  mutually  in  the  different  portions  of  ik 
empire  upon  the  produce  of  other  portions,  so  u 
to  secure  a  fair  and  just  system  of  trade  between 
all  parts  of  her  Majesty's  dominions.  The  plus 
required  to  form  complete  and  rapid  communicalioD, 
and  their  maintenance — general  and  mercantile  Uws, 
and  their  uniformity — the  regulation  of  the  cobnia 
germs  of  armies  and  navies — and,  ultimatelj,  m 
Imperial,  as  distinguished  from  home  and  cdonial, 
finance-— would  come  under  their  direction. 

The  details  of  the  scheme  would,  however,  occopj 
space  unnecessarily,  when  it  is  only  requisite  to 
suggest  a  remedy  for  disorder.  The  empire  cunot 
exist  for  a  long  period  in  its  disjointed  state;  yet 
its  existence  is  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  all  par- 
ties in  the  connexion,  and  we  believe  for  homaa 
freedom,  happiness,  and  progress.  A  federal  sys- 
tem is  better  than  any  other  devised  hitherto;  kt 
its  adoption  would  be  difficult  in  our  ciroumstanoei, 
while  a  Council  .elected  by  all  the  repres^tatire 
bodies  in  just  proportions,  employed  exdosiTelj  in 
strictly  Imperial  business,  would  not  be  a  videot 
innovation  upon  our  customs  or  prejudices.  It 
would  be  a  Committee  of  tiie  whole  Houses.  It 
would  be  the  centre  or  the  root  of  that  Impeiiil' 
ism  beneath  which  we  deem  that  now  the  ei- 
franchisement  of  mankind  is  more  likelj  to  be 
wrought  out  than  by  any  other  cognate  ag^; 
for  the  world  needs  a  great  power,  ciq)ahle  of  ^ 
fending  the  freedom  it  confers ;  and  as,  till  not} 
great  empires  have  been  the  means  of  promotiog 
secular  slavery  and  spiritual  tyranny,  we  migbt 
secure  to  history  one  great  empire  devoted  to  the 
extension  and  preservation  of  civil  and  religioos 
liberty — capable  of  enforcing  over  that  third  part 
of  the  world  which  it  comprehends  the  principles 
on  which  it  was  founded  rather  than  those  which 
it  has  practised — and  by  its  strength  securing  them, 
as  far  as  security  can  be  given,  from  attack,  and 
vindicating  them  from  danger. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
A  UGHT  step  Upon  the  stair  the  next  morning,  and 
a  hesitating  tap  at  the  door,  made  the  young  man*8 
heart  beat  tumultuously,  and  as  he  opened  it,  half 
timidly,  half  saucily,  Winifred  begged  permission 
to  enter. 

"  I  have  not  waited  long  to  take  advantage  of 
my  freedom,  you  see.  Sir,"  she  said  with  a  mock 
curtsey;  then,  suddenly  changing  her  tone  "oh! 
Claude,"  she  went  on,  "you  were  right;  how 
could  I  bear  to  live  in  idle  security  and  self-indul- 


gence, shutting  out  tbe  sights  and  sounds  of  vh«^ 
I  deemed  a  sinful  world,  when  the  groans  of  ow 
Church  are  daily  ascending  to  heaven,  and  tic 
safferings  of  the  beauteous  Queen  of  ^ci^Jj^J 
calling  on  us  to  stand  up  in  her  cause.  I  needed 
no  persuasion ;  I  was  amazed  that  the  hononr  of 
ministering  to  her  should  have  fallen  on  suehaslj 
and  yet  I  deny  not  that  the  sight  of  her  fa(»- 
the  tender  plaintiveness  of  the  prisoner  doudiag 
the  majestic  loveliness  of  the  woman— quidtened 
my  enthusiasm,  and  I  have  been  all  impitw 
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until  mj  father  sboold  enlist  you  in  our  cause,  and 
I  might  teach  jou  to  how  before  her  beauty." 

She  drew  forth  as  she  spoko  a  small  enamelled 
case,  round  which  a  tress  of  rich  brown  hair  was 
coiled,  and  touchmg  a  secret  spring  disclosed  the 
features  of  Mary  Stuart. 

'*  It  is  my  own,**  she  said  triumphantly,  <*  think 
of  that!" 

The  young  man  made  no  reply  for  a  moment. 
Much  as  he  had  heard  of  Mary's  boasted  charms, 
he  was  spell-bound  by  the  power  of  that  matchless 
face.  Then  came  an  angry  recollection  of  the  hand 
from  which  Winifred  had  received  so  costly  a  gift, 
for  Taluable  as  was  the  miniature  in  itself,  it  was 
rendered  more  so  by  the  cipher — M.R.,  elaborately 
wrought  in  brilliants  beneath  it.  It  was  a  stranger 
who  had  dared  to  make  this  offering ;  it  had  been 
eagerly  accepted,  nay  sought — for  so  he  interpreted 
the  scene  in  the  window  of  the  hall ;  and  he  was 
bound  upon  an  errand  which  was  to  crown  the 
designs  of  this  man,  and,  perhaps,  to  facilitate  the 
offering  of  his  careless  homage  and  unchecked 
admiration  to  the  pure  creature  whom  he  had 
watched  and  worshipped,  as  set  apart  for  the 
8er?ioe  of  heaven !  Winifred  saw  the  cloud  upon 
his  face,  though  she  was  far  from  divining  the 
cause,  and  with  the  familiar  fondness  of  her  child- 
hood, of  late  relinquished,  she  drew  nearer  to  him, 
and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

**  Art  weeping  for  her,  Claude  P"  she  asked,  "  or 
is  it  our  sudden  parting,  so  often  dreaded,  that 
gricTea  thee  thus  ?  Oh  I  we  shall  meet  again,  be 
sure,  in  happier  times,  when  our  Holy  Church  and 
her  faithful  ones  will  be  triumphant." 

"  And  you,  Winifred?"  he  said,  "  if  we  do  meet 
— ^you,  perhaps,  will  look  at  me  coldly  then ;  per- 
ba{>Sy  may  bc-~but  no  matter,  my  part  is  chosen,  I 
caimot  now  retract." 

Failing  in  her  simf^city  to  catch  the  clue  to  his 
thoughts,  she  was  puzzled,  and  still  more  so  when 
he  continued  vehemently — "And  this  jewelled 
bauble, — (a  courtier-like  gift,  forsooth — somewhat 
too  much  so,  to  suit  a  simple  country  maiden) — 
what  boon  did  this  smooth  gentleman  crave  in 
return  for  such  unwonted  liberality."  She  was 
wounded,  and  he  saw  it — for  her  colour  came  and 
weai,  and  the  little  hand  laid  upon  his  own 
toembled. 

"  This  from  you,  Chtude  P"  she  said  in  a  quiver- 
ing voice ;  **  our  threatened  parting  has  surely  dis- 
ordered your  fancy,  that  you  speak  thus  strai^y. 
Loth  as  I  was  to  take  this  gift,  it  was  not  offered 
nfe,  save  in  a  manner  from  Queen  Mary  herself,  by 
whom  it  was  expressly  sent  as  an  earnest  of  her 
good-wiU  to  such  as  should  espouse  her  cause." 

"  Then  did  mine  eyes  deceive  me,  or  was  it  some 
other  maiden  who  pleaded  so  prettily  yesternight, 
that  yon  courtly  gentleman  was  moved  to  com- 
pliance and  generosity  ?" 

**  1  pleaded  but  to  see  the  picture,  not  knowing 
that  it  was  withheld  in  jest,  and  destined  for  mine 
own  keeping;  and  this  Sir  John  Bolton,  at  whom 
yon  looee  yonr  wit,  is  at  least  too  courtly  a  gentle- 


man (as  you  rightly  call  him)  to  use  language  thus 
ungracious.** 

She  turned  towards  the  door,  her  childish  soft- 
ness replaced  by  a  womanly  dignity,  though  tho 
moisture  in  her  eyes  belied  the  firmness  of  her 
demeanour ;  but  Claude  threw  himself  before  her 
— "  Nay,  nay,  we  part  not  so,"  he  said  passionately. 
"  It  was  but  a  disordered  fancy,  as  thou  saidst. 
Oh !  Winie,  Winie !  thou  who  wast  the  darling  of 
my  childhood  and  the  idol  of  my  youth,  send  me 
not  away  with  these  cold  words  to  die  heart-broken 
by  my  father's  grave." 

Again  she  trembled,  though  not  with  anger,  as 
she  suffered  him  to  lead  her  back.  As  he  sank  at 
her  feet,  she  drew  his  head  to  her  knees,  and  with 
half-shamed  yet  impassioned  tenderness,  pushed  the 
long  hair  from  his  forehead,  and  then  clasped  her 
little  hands  about  his  neck.  She  spoke  no  word, 
but  gazing  into  her  drooping  eyes  he  knew  that  he 
was  pardoned,  and  more — that  he  was  beloved.  It 
was  one  of  those  strange  moments  when  the  inmost 
secrets  of  the  heart,  un-dreamt  of  before,  stand 
suddenly  revealed  in  the  light  of  heaven :  the  flash 
dies  out,  but  we  have  seen  it ;  the  outer-world  is 
transfigured  by  its  glory,  the  past  wears  a  new 
significance,  and  the  future  beckons  us  onward 
with  golden  promises.  Such  was  that  moment, 
and  such  its  revelations  to  Winifred  Mowbray, 
The  love  of  her  childhood  for  her  gentle  playmate, 
and  the  reverence  of  her  graver  years  for  the 
dawning  genius  who  wiled  away,  with  his  sweet 
strange  fancies,  many  a  weary  hour,  started  sud- 
denly into  a  new  form,  and  while  she  trembled  at 
its  vehemence,  she  yielded  to  its  tyranny.  Her 
lips  were  parted,  her  breath  upon  his  cheek ;  but 
when  he  sought  to  draw  her  nearer  to  him,  and  to 
press  the  rosy  mouth  to  his  own,  the  colour  deep- 
ened in  her  face,  and  with  a  startled  look  she 
struggled  from  his  arms,  and  was  gone. 

She  left  Claude  in  a  tumult  of  feelings  which  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  analyse.  That  he  was 
on  the  eve  of  parting  from  her  for  months,  perhaps 
years,  bound  on  so  strange  a  mission  to  the  land  of 
his  birth, — that  her  cloister  life,  that  icy  barrier  to 
his  love  before  which  he  had  prayed  and  groaned 
in  vain,  had  melted  away  at  the  bidding  of  a 
stranger — that  his  passion  had  escaped  him,  and, 
silent  as  she  was,  that  she  had  accepted  it,  aye,  in 
every  glance,  every  gesture,  had  betrayed  her  own 
— it  all  seemed  too  strange,  too  magical  for  reality ; 
and  he  half  believed  it  one  of  those  fantastic 
dreams  with  which  in  his  solitary  hours  he  had 
been  wont  to  beguile  his  fancy,  and  of  which 
Winifred's  love  and  beauty  had  ever  been  the 
crowning  glory. 

In  private  they  did  not  meet  again.  In  vain 
Claude  sought  for  word  or  sign  which  might  ratify 
the  silent  vows  that  had  passed  between  them. 
Only  in  her  parents'  presence,  when  sometimes  he 
found  her  eyes  fixed  upon  his  face,  did  their  tender 
and  deepened  hue  again  reveal  her  love.  With 
some  farther  and  more  explicit  directions  from  Sir 
Leonard,  and  with  many  a  prayer  and  many  a 
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blessing  from  Lady  Mowbray,  he  left  the  Old  Hall 
— never,  though  he  knew  it  not,  to  stand  again 
beneath  its  roof. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Claude's  mission  was  accomplished.  In  a  large 
and  gloomy  chamber  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Tut- 
bury,  in  Staffordshire,  sat  the  hapless  Queen  of 
Scotland,  and  at  her  feet,  fascinated  by  the  power 
of  that  beauty  which,  after  the  lapse  of  three  cen- 
turies, still  retains  its  spell,  knelt  Winifred  Mow- 
bray. Already  had  the  maiden,  with  her  own  half- 
childish,  half-saint^ like  loveliness,  touched  that 
heart  which,  if  erring,  was  at  least  lavish  of  its 
affection  towards  those  who  shared  its  sorrows ; 
nor  did  ought  of  distrust  or  fickleness  chill  this 
love  for  her  English  attendant,  until  the  dark  cur- 
tain of  Mary's  life  fell  for  ever, — for  in  those 
fearful  hours,  when  the  heroism  of  the  woman 
outshone  the  errors  of  the  Queen,  Winifred  Mow- 
bray's name  was  affectionately  remembered  in  the 
touching  record  of  her  la^  wishes,  and  there  stands 
to  this  day. 

The  unfortunate  Princess  seemed  to  find  already 
a  new  and  unexpected  relief  in  the  girl's  fresh  and 
ingenuous  face ;  and  reluctant  that  she  should  rise 
from  her  position,  she  halMaughingly  questioned 
her  as  she  knelt,  suffering  her  to  retain  one  of  the 
small  hands,  so  remarkable  for  their  exquisite 
moulding,  while  with  the  other  she  dallied  absently 
with  Winifred's  abundant  locks. 

"  Dost  prize  thy  blooming  youth  so  little,  child," 
she  said,  "  that  thou  must  needs  entomb  it  in  this 
darksome  prison-house  of  ours  ?  We  have  well- 
nigh  forgotten  the  time  when  we,  too,  were  young 
and  fair ;  and  yet,  if  much  affliction  and  weeping 
have  not  clouded  our  memory,  as  they  have  done 
our  poor  beauty,  it  seems  to  us  that  we  should 
have  been  very  loth,  in  those  days,  to  choose  so 
drear  a  dwelling." 

*'  Haply,  Madam,  you  owned  no  gracious  mis- 
tress whom  misfortune  had  brought  to  such  straits," 
answered  Winifred,  "  or  you,  too,  would  have  been 
ready,  nay,  eager,  to  share,  and  if  possible  to 
lighten,  the  dark  hours  of  her  captivity." 

"She  speaks  fairly  and  well,  this  new  hand- 
maiden of  ours — does  she  not,  Janet  P"  said  the 
Queen,  turning  to  Janet  Kennedy — who  with  Mary 
Pages,  her  godchDd,  and  a  few  others  equally  de- 
Toted,  shiared  the  privations  of  their  mistress. 

"  Bight  well,  your  Grace,  and  wDl  prove  a  wel- 
come aid,  if  she  be  already  skilled  therein,  to  our 
labours  at  the  needle." 

"Ah,  Janet,  Janet,  thou  art  aweary  of  thy  task, 
and  would  betimes  enlist  these  dainty  fingers  to 
lighten  it!  But  I  marvel  not,  child;  it  ^  a 
weary  sameness,  even  to  us  who  are  schooled  in 
captivity,  this  endless  weaving  of  rose  and  lily, 
which  have  no  breath  of  sweetness  in  them,  and 
know  nor  summer  sun  nor  autumn  vapour  to  mould 
and  change  their  hues.     Yet,  child,"  she  continued. 


turning  to  Winifred,  "  know  there  is  a  shov  of 
reason  in  the  toil  whereof  my  maidens  make  tlni 
plaint ;  my  household  is  not  so  sumptuously  ordered 
by  Shrewsbury's  good  Countess,  as  I  doubt  not 
you  perceive  already,  but  that  I  turn  to  veryusefal 
ends  this  laborious  skill  in  which  the  Qaeen-Motber 
of  France  instructed  me.  Like  any  country  dame 
in  my  own  fair  realm  of  Scotland,  have  I  toiled  and 
wrought  at  the  bed-hangings  of  my  chamber,  the  I 
stools  and  cushions  of  my  closet ;  and  of  kte,  so 
damp  and  incommodious  are  the  apartments  whidi 
that  same  lady  has  generously  assigned  me,  that  I 
am  fain  to  entrench  myself  behind  a  cunning  ram- 
part of  tapestry,  as  you  see,  to  shut  out  the  bleak 
winds  of  heaven." 

"  Yoar  Ladyship's  household  is  ordered  after  the 
will  of  her  Majesty,  and  would  be  something  dif* 
ferent  were  it  fashioned  after  mine,"  was  the  aoUea 
and  dubious  reply,  coming  from  the  farther  end  of 
the  room,  which  made  Winifred  turn  round  m 
surprise.  There  stood  a  stately  dame,  vjug  in 
height  and  majesty  of  mien  with  Mary  henelt 
though  the  ineffable  grace  and  sweetness  of  the 
captive  Queen  were  lacking  in  the  pierdng  eyes 
and  commanding  features  which  were  shrouded  by 
the  lady's  black  velvet  coif.  Winifred  perceived 
that  it  was  no  other  than  Elizabeth,  the  far-famed 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  whose  masculine  talents 
were  said  to  rival  those  of  her  royal  namesake,  and 
who,  after  introducing  her  to  her  new  nustrcss, 
had  remained  unseen  in  the  room. 

"  Ha,  my  good  Shrewsbury,  we  had  forgotten 
that  we  were  still  honoured  with  your  presence,' 
said  Mary,  "  and  were  betrayed  thereby  into  a 
freedom  and  gaiety  of  demeanour  unbecoming  a 
captive,  for  which  we  crave  your  pardon.  Ve 
have  kept  you  long  standing — for  'twas  doubtless 
your  reverence  for  our  person,  and  not  the  scant 
accommodation  of  our  audience-chamber,  wkidi 
moved  you  to  such  unwonted  courtesy.  But  we 
feel  no  penitence  for  that;  'tis  fitting  you  should 
study  the  arts  of  a  courtier  betimes,  since  you  will 
need  them  when  your  grandchild  wields  the  sceptre 
of  England.  We  will  bear  it  in  mind,  and  practise 
you  therein." 

Her  words,  and  still  more  the  bitter  tone  ia 
which  they  were  couched,  recalled  to  Winifred's 
mind  the  fact  that  Elizabeth  of  Shrewsbury's  en- 
mity to  Mary  dated  from  the  time  of  her  little 
granddaughter's  birth,  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart, 
and  was  inflamed,  if  not  originally  occasioned,  by 
the  Scottish  Queen's  superior  claim  to  that  crown 
which  the  Countess  hoped  one  day  to  see  in  the 
possession  of  her  own  family. 

"  I  have  other  and  more  profitable  employment, 
Madam,"  she  answered,  "than  listening  to  tte 
dbcourses  of  your  Ladyship,  famed  for  wit  and 
brilliancy  though  they  be,  and  fascinating  as  they 
have  proved  to  some  of  my  family.  I  will  ^^"'^ 
fore,  with  your  permission,  retire." 

•'  Oh,  retire,  I  pray  you,"  replied  Maiy,  inwe 
gently  than  before,  and  without  notidng  the  t«iB|^» 
"neither  my  tearful  presence,  nor  mine 
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like  dweUing,  have  charms,  God  knows !  to  detain 
mnj  near  me,  saye  for  the  love  they  bore  me  in 
Lappier  days/' 

With  a  low  reverence,  which  savoured  of  satire 
in  its  extreme  obseqaionsness,  the  Countess  quitted 
the  room ;  and  as  Marj,  rabing  her  new  attendant 
from  her  kneeling  posture,  sank  back  in  her  chair 
with  a  heavy  sigh,  Winifred  had  time  to  note  the 
ravagea  which  sickness,  sorrow,  and  the  constant 
anguish  of  hope  deferred,  had  wrought  in  the  peer- 
less beauty  of  the  unhappy  Princess. 

The  smooth  oval  of  the  cheek  was  not  destroyed, 
though  its  delicate  and  evanescent  bloom  told  of 
many  an  hour  of  wasting  sickness ;  but  the  Grecian 
brow,  polished  and  pure  as  marble,  was  slightly 
fined — not,  alas !  by  the  kindly  hand  of  time — and 
the  hasel  eyes,  once  so  famed  for  their  archness 
and  brilliancy,  had  a  tender  and  mournful  radiance 
in  th«r  troubled  depths.  Queenly  in  every  gesture, 
every  outline  —  from  the  swan-like  throat  and 
swelling  bosom,  to  the  tapered  fingers  and  small 
arched  feet — she  was  yet,  in  all  her  majesty,  su- 
preme as  the  sweet  and'  tender  woman,  and,  to 
Winifred's  sorrowful  gaze,  as  the  heart  stricken 
captive.  As  her  eyes  lingered  lovingly  on  every 
detail,  she  did  not  pefceive  that  one  of  the  attend- 
ant ladies  had  laid  down  her  needle  and  approached 
the  Queen,  and  her  voice,  earnest,  it  almost  seemed 
agitated,  broke  into  her  reverie. 

**  Chide  me  not,  dear  lady,  for  my  unseemly 
boldness,'*  said  the  maiden,  throwing  herself  at 
Mary's  feet,  ^  but  deign  to  hear  me  when  I  entreat 
you  onoe  more,  for  the  sake  of  your  own  comfort, 
for  the  sake  of  your  faithful  servants,  yes,  and  I 
win  add  for  the  sake  of  your  life,  so  inexpressibly 
precious,  to  curb  your  spirit  when  chafed  by  the 
bearing  of  yon  haughty  woman,  and  not  by  your 
bitter  words  to  vriden  that  breach  which,  alas  I  has 
already  had  such  fatal  results." 

**  How  now,  Marie,'*  said  the  Queen,  impatiently, 
''bave  we  chajiged  places  unaware,  and  am  I  your 
subject,  your  pupil,  your  child,  that  you  school  me 
thusr 

"  Ah  1  my  beloved  mistress !"  answered  the  girl, 
**  know  you  not  that  that  love  is  the  deepest  which 
will  risk  all,  even  the  love  of  the  beloved,  rather 
than  fail  in  its  bonnden  duty  ?  Such  is  mine  own, 
and  such,  I  well  know,  the  chances  I  run  in  over- 
stepping my  customary  reverence  thus." 

Mary  noticed  the  trembling  voice  and  swimming 
eyes  which  testified  to  the  sincerity  of  her  suppliant, 
and  her  beautiful  face  softened  in  its  expression. 

''Thou  art  a  good  maiden,  and  a  true,  Marie," 
she  said,  "but  thou  dost  not  rigMIy  comprehend 
this  matter.  This  proud  woman  is  in  my  power. 
She  may  carry  out  to  the  letter  the  cruel  mandates 
of  mine  enemies — nay,  she  may  overstep  them,  as 
she  does,  and  narrow  mine  every  comfort  to  this 
tmqneenly  scantiness ;  and  yet  she  is  in  my  power 
— >aye,  and  knows  it  well.  Did  she  not  of  old 
hrei^  her  plight  with  Elizabeth,  and  bring  me  with 
her  own  faandb  news  of  my  friends  in  England  and 
daewhere  P    Did  she  not  hold  her  son  in  readiness 


with  two  swift  and  well-tried  horses,  to  bring  me 
news  of  Elizabeth's  decease,  when  she  was  deemed 
at  the  point  of  death  P  How,  think  you,  would 
my  sister  of  England  bear  these  tidings  P  and  more. 
How  would  she  bear  to  know  that  already,  whilst 
the  crown  rests  upon  her  own  head — not  over 
surely,  perhaps — this  countess  is  fitting  it  in  fancy 
to  the  baby  brows  of  her  grandchild  P  No,  no, 
mignonne,  her  favour  with  Elizabeth  lies  in  my 
hands,  and  let  her  try  me  a  little  farther — ^let  me 
hear  again,  ever  so  lightly  whispered,  that  slander 
touching  her  noble  lord  and  myself,  and  by  my 
crown  she  shall  rue  it !  But  this  talk  is  scarce 
seemly  for  the  ears  of  our  new  follower.  Rise, 
Marie,  and  see  that  you  set  her  not  so  dangerous 
an  example  again;  and  you,  my  gentle  maiden," 
she  continued  to  Winifred,  as  Mary  Pages  resumed 
her  place  at  the  embroidery  frame,  "  come  hither, 
for  unless  I  am  much  deceived  you  have  tidings 
for  my  ear." 

**  For  your  ear  alone,  gracious  Madam,"  answered 
Winifred. 

"  Ha,  say  you  so  ?  Then  must  they  be  of  deeper 
import  than  I  had  guessed.  Leave  us  awhile,  dear 
maidens,  and  see  that  we  have  no  eavesdroppers." 

The  girls  rose  from  their  work  and  retired,  and 
Winifred's  oft-studied  pi^  commenced.  Drawing 
from  her  bosom  the  miniature  of  Mary,  as  she  had 
been  directed,  she  laid  it  upon  the  Queen's  knees ; 
but  she  was  unprepared  for  the  emotion  which  the 
signal  produced. 

"What! — so  soon!"  she  cried,  clasping  her 
hands  together,  and  half  rising  from  her  chair  in 
her  agitation.  *'  I  looked  for  another  messenger 
than  thee,  my  child,  and  for  many  and  many  a  day 
to  pass  'ere  it  should  greet  mine  eyes.  But  speak, 
and  quickly, — Is  the  poor  captive  indeed  remem- 
bered without  her  walls  P" 

"  I  was  charged,  dear  Madam,  to  bid  you  be  of 
good  cheer,  and  to  tell  you  that  the  dove  sent  forth 
from  the  ark  of  your  captivity — a  most  fair  mes- 
senger, in  truth — has  travelled  far  and  wide,  has 
crossed  the  water,  has  traversed  divers  countries, 
even  the  wild  hills  of  your  own  rebellious  land,  and 
has  everywhere  found  sure  resting  place  for  the 
sole  of  her  foot  ?*' 

"Now  God  be  praised!"  ejaculated  Mary  fer- 
vently, "for  thou  wilt  teach  me  once  more  the 
trick  of  hoping,  which  I  had  well-nigh  unlearned ; 
e*en  now,  though  my  heart  beats  thick  and  fast, 
my  ears  all  but  refuse  thy  words  of  hope,  so  oft 
have  such  comfortable  tokens  failed  me  already. 
But  I  will  cast  off  these  dastard  fears,  which  ill 
befit  my  blood ;  I  will  at  least  queen  it  royally  in 
mine  own  bosom,  and  set  these  saucy  doubts  at 
rest  for  ever.  Were  you  charged  with  aught  be- 
sides, mignonne  P — with  aught  touching  my  future 
intercourse  with  these  staunch  friends  and  true  P*' 

"Most  straitly  was  I  charged  on  that  point, 
gracious  Madam."  answered  Winifred,  "  so  straitly, 
indeed,  with  such  renewed  and  manifold  caution, 
that  I  almost  misdoubt  the  dumb  walls  which  hear 
us.    At  the  southern  boundary  of  your  garden,  if 
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I  have  rightlj  learned  my  task,. stands  a  goodly 
clamp  of  oak  and  beech — is  it  not  so,  your  Ghrace  P*' 

"  It  is,  dear  child ;  each  happy  leaf  that  flutters 
freely  in  the  wind  is  graven  on  my  memory.  But, 
for  the  love  of  heaven,  pause  not  in  your  speech." 

Winifred  drew  nearer ;  but  her  voice  sank  to 
the  faintest  whisper  as  she  completed  the  sentence, 
and  only  by  the  deepened  colour  on  Mary*s  cheek 
oould  a  bystander  have  guessed  that  her  words  had 
gladdened  the  heart  of  the  poor  prisoner. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Grbat  was  Winifred^s  amazement  and  indignation, 
when  from  the  narrow  enclosure  then  forming  the 
Scottish  Queen's  only  promenade,  she  looked  up  to 
the  building,  which,  with  a  refinement  of  cruelty 
and  malice,  had  been  chosen  for  her  prison. 

The  oldest  part  of  the  castle,  dating  from  the 
time  of  William  the  CJonqueror,  was  even  then 
little  better  than  a  ruin,  and  of  peculiarly  desolate 
aspect  from  the  rude,  stem  character  of  the  original 
design.  That  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  poor 
Queen  as  her  immediate  dwelling  was  a  miserable 
structure  of  wood  and  plaster,  defaced  by  wind  and 
weather,  and  of  such  mean  proportions  that  it  was 
completely  overshadowed  by  the  rampart  of  euih 
which  enclosed  it.  The  wood-work,  discoloured  by 
the  damp  of  many  a  year,  was  detached  in  numerous 
places  from  the  wall,  and  with  the  gloomy  earth- 
work round  it,  was  overgrown  and  blackened  by  the 
foul  weeds  which  the  constant  moisture  engen- 
dered. She  had  arrived  at  Tutbury  as  the  day  was 
dosing,  and  though  some  time  had  now  elapsed, 
had  found  no  opportunity  since  of  crossing  the 
threshold ;  but  even  the  sordid  and  niggardly  ap- 
pointments withm,  hardly  prepared  her  for  the  un- 
wholesome and  neglected  air  of  the  building. 
Winifred's  eyes  did  not  linger  long,  however,  upon 
these  wretched  details ;  the  light  of  hope  was  in 
them,  and  the  flush  of  exultation  upon  her  cheek. 
Hastily  passing  throng  the  portal  she  mounted  the 
narrow  stair  which  led  to  the  Queen's  suite  of 
rooms,  and  was  at  once  admitted  to  her  presence. 

Mary  was  seated  at  her  table  dictating  to  her 
secretary  cme  of  those  many  letters,  so  touching  in 
their  resignation,  so  painful  in  their  impassioned 
entreaties,  which  give  us  our  principal  insight  inte 
the  mournful  details  of  her  captivity. 

She  motioned  Winifred  to  remain  silent,  and 
then,  seeing  her  about  to  retire—''  Nay,  nay,  dear 
diild,**  she  said,  "  prithee  be  patient  and  I  will  not 
try  thee  long.  My  friend  here  is  writing  for  me  to 
my  cousin  of  Quise,  and,  by  good  fortune,  I  was 
about  to  advise  him  of  the  welcome  addition  to 
my  retinue,  which  my  sister  of  England  has  been 
pleased  to  accord  me.  Tarry  a  moment  and  thou 
ahalt  learn  thenceforth  to  despise  the  proverb  which 
saith  that  listeners  are  seldom  rewarded  for  their 
pains." 

Winifred  trembled.    Was  Mary  about  to  disclose 


her  real  character  —  that  of  an  emissary  from 
the  English  Catholics,  through  the  pen  of  this  mtn  ? 
But  she  was  soon  re-assured,  and  taught  to  admire 
that  easy  and  graceful  diction,  which  makes  Msrj's 
correspondence  so  fascinating  even  in  the  preieBt 
day.  No  stranger  could  have  discovered  in  to 
words  more  than  the  natural  expression  of  pleasure 
that  a  young  and  comely  damsel,  well-disposed  to 
love  and  serve  her,  had  been  added  to  her  retinoi 
by  permission  of  her  Majesty — and  yet  Winifred 
perceived,  by  the  clever  adjustment  of  the  words, 
that  the  French  noble,  already  apprized  of  the 
secret  movement  in  England,  would  readily  dirioe 
the  truth.  Well  wodd  it  have  been  had  the  poor 
Lady's  discretion  always  served  so  wisely ;  for  wbea, 
confiding  in  her  perfidious  servant,  sheeatrostedto 
him,  not  indeed  the  murderous  designsof  whidishe 
was  accused,  but  the  natural  hopes  she  cherished 
of  escaping  through  her  friends  without)  and  her 
still  more  natural  longing  and  scheming  to  hold 
something  like  unrestricted  intercourse  with  the 
child  from  whom  she  bad  been  torn,  the  traitor 
betrayed  her — her  letters  never  reached  their  destisa- 
tion,  or  if  they  did,  copies  of  them  found  their  way 
immediately  into  the  hands  of  £lizabeth*8  Mioisten. 

Mary  looked  up  archly  as  the  door  closed  npoa 
her  secretary — "  Thou  wilt  learn  strange  leseou 
in  our  prison-house,"  she  said,  "  perchance  not 
always  of  the  wholesomest,  for  we  are  driven  to  sad 
straits  and  pitiful  devices  by  the  tyranny  of  our 
foes ;  yet,  child,  we  promise  thee,  if  farther  woes 
are  yet  in  store  for  us,  thou  shalt  see  how  a  be* 
reaved  mother  and  an  unsceptred  Princess  cao 
bow  right  humbly,  yet  with  something  still  of 
queenly  dignity,  to  the  measure  of  her  fallen 
fortunes." 

"  May  mine  eyes  never  see  thee  so  tried,  wd  so 
sorrowfully  victorious,  gracious  Madam,"  answered 
Winifred,"  and  by  aU  I  hold  most  sacred,  I  do  b^ 
lieve  they  never  will." 

"  Dost  say  so,  sweet  prc^het  P" 

"Aye,  Madam,  and  I  have  here  a  fair  warrant 
for  my  words." 

"  Ha  I"  exclaimed  Mary,  starting  as  she  pe^ 
ceived  for  the  first  time  that  Winifred  had  drawn 
something  from  beneath  her  doak.  "Is  ff^ 
troth  thou  wert  a  precious  gift,  mignonoe;  u^ 
Marie,  Janet,  oould  any,  e*en  the  most  astute  of 
our  good  sister^s  spies  read  the  wily  conspirator  n 
the  maiden  as  ^e  stands  there,  with  that  flair  fooe, 
so  child-innocent  and  smootl^  and  that  simplfi 
offering  to  her  prisoned  mistress  atween  her  little 
hands.** 

Winifred  joined  in  the  musical  laugh  which  raog 
through  the  gloomy  room  like  the  sound  of  a  silver 
bell  as  Mary  spoke ;  yet  not  without  marvelling  >t 
the  strength  and  healthfulness  of  spirit  which  had 
retained  its  elasticity  thronghont  such  i^otraetsd 
misfortunes. 

The  treasure  which  so  elated  Mary  was  apparent^ 
nothing  more  than  a  bird's  nest,  newly  eaptnwd 
from  the  thicket ;  but  by  the  eager  haste  withww 
the  delicate  struflture  was  despoilfid  and  nMck^ 
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by  her  atfcendanU,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  its  value 
consisted  in  something  more  than  met  the  eye. 
Such  bborioas  scrutiny  was  not  unrewarded,  for 
earefully  screened  beneath  tlie  moss  and  wool  which 
lined  it,  was  a  paper,  stained  of  a  hue  similar  to 
the  nest  itself,  and  coveted  with  mysterious  looking 
eharacters. 

"  Bring  hither  my  ebon  casket,  Janet,  and  make 
fast  the  door ;  quick,  for  the  love  of  heaven,"  said 
the  Queen  eagerly;  and  unlocking  the  jewelled 
diest  with  a  small  key  which  hung  from  her  girdle, 
she  drew  forth  a  paper  of  similar  cyphers,  each  in- 
terpreted in  the  ordinary  writing  and  orthography 
of  the  day.  Her  ladies  looked  on  impatiently, 
while  with  fingers  trembling  with  haste,  she  com- 
pared and  deoyphered  the  crabbed  characters. 

*'  Now  our  Lady  be  thanked,"  she  said  at  last, 
looking  up  with  moistened  eyes.  **  Our  friends  in 
the  fair  land  of  France  are  faithful  to  a  man,  and 
vow  to  rescue  us  if  need  be,  at  the  sword's  point : 
our  noble  cousin  makes  a  princely  offer  of  his 
purse  to  prqpare  fitly  with  arms  and  accoutrements 
such  as  bewail  our  captivity  in  England ;  and  for 
£srther  news  touching  our  dear  son  and  others,  we 
are  to  look  for  a  certain  gentleman,  who  in  the 
guise  of  our  tailor,  already  looked  for  by  the 
Countess  as  you  know,  will  wait  upon  us,  as  quickly 
as  may  be,  after  this  moon  has  waned."  Then 
adapting  a  more  familiar  tone,  as  she  saw  her  god- 
child bathed  in  tearsof  joy,  "Weep  not,  dear  Mane,'* 
^e  said  fondly,  *'  thou  who  hast  upheld  my  fainting 
spirit  when  bowed  to  the  very  earth  in  heaviness, 
most  not  rejoice  after  this  sorry  fashion  at  the 
prospect  of  my  freedom.  Methinks  /  could  cast 
off  every  care,  e'en  to  the  infirmities  of  this  poor 
bodj,  at  the  name !  Oh !  to  feel  once  more  the 
free  winds  of  heaven  upon  my  cheek,  to  lose  the 
cram^ng  sense  of  these  prison  bolts,  and  of  these 
tireless,  sleepless  spies,  who  watch  my  every  word 
and  deed — nay,  would  bind  with  fetters  the  very 
soul  -within  me !"  Then  drooping  her  beautiful 
beac^  as  the  first  glow  of  hope  and  exultation  died 
away ;  "  Ah  me,*'  she  said,  in  a  sadder  tone,  "  ah 
me^  how  oft  before,  have  such  goodly  hopes  mis- 
oaed  me — and,  most  bitter  memory  of  all,  how  oft 
bave  the  strong,  the  brave,  the  beautiful,  perished 
already  in  the  cause  of  Mary  Stuart !  Scarce  is 
the  noUe  Norfolk  cold  in  his  bloody  grave,  ere  new 
victims^  the  flower  of  my  hapless  followers,  offer  up 
tbeir  beart's-blood  for  me,  and  in  vain."  She  con- 
tisned  speaking,  though  her  words  were  inaudible, 
and  her  beautiful  eyes,  fixed  upon  vacancy,  seemed 
searching;  with  their  troubled,  wistful  look,  the  dark 
annals  of  her  life.  As  in  a  courtly  pageant,  there 
passed  before  her  the  fair  child-queen,  and  then 
the  royal  widow  of  France,  in  her  snowy  mourn- 
ing garb.  Qrey  and  bleak  hills  eclipsed  the  vision, 
and  the  sounds  of  war  and  tumult  silenced  for  ever 
the  g^ad  music  of  the  south.  Anon  the  insulted 
wife^  the  childless  mother,  the  captive  of  ^ochleven, 
the  fugitive  from  Lai%8ide,  and  the  sick,  sad- 
bearted  mourner  in  an  English  prison,  passed  in 
reriaw  faef<^  hex.    Lower  and  lower  drooped  the 


queenly  head,  while  from  that  dreary  past,  daricened 
with  tears  and  blood,  she  looked  forward  to  a 
troublous  and  uncertain  future.  Her  maidens  were 
silent ;  their  own  hearts  prompted  no  wprd  of  hope 
or  consolation,  for  they  too  had  learnt  by  long  ex- 
perience that  hope  deferred  maketh  th^  heart  sick. 
Winifred  had  no  such  sad  apprenticeship,  and  as  she 
stood  by  and  watched,  with  keenest  sympathy,  the 
painful  evidences  of  the  Queen's  emotion,  timidity 
alone  kept  her  silent.  Suddenly  she  felt  her  dress 
pulled  from  behind,  and  turning  round  met  Janet 
Kennedy's  tearful  face — a  face  so  pensive,  though 
so  fair,  even  in  its  earliest  and  brightest  years,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  some  prescience  of  her  untimely 
grave  in  the  waters  of  the  Frith  must  have  over- 
shadowed it.  "  Speak  to  her,"  she  whispered 
earnestly,  **  'tis  fitter  for  thee,  in  whose  ears  the 
joyous  sounds  of  the  broad  free  earth  yet  linger, 
than  for  us,  whose  thoughts,  like  our  poor  cheeks, 
have  faded  and  wasted  with  the  lack  of  sunshine." 

Winifred  cdoured  deeply,  but  she  did  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment.  "  Thou  hast  not  questioned  me, 
dear  Madam,"  she  said,  "  as  to  the  perils  I  encoun- 
tered in  securing  that  same  mission,  which  I  hold 
to  be  of  most  precious  significance — and  yet  I  will 
be  bold  to  say  that  I  deserve  your  thanks  for  the 
skill  wherewith  I  won  it." 

'*  Who  speaks,"  said  Mary  languidly,  and  with- 
drawing her  eyes  with  an  effort  from  the  ground. 
"Perils  encountered,  didst  thou  say? — aye,  and 
many  more  to  come,  with  less  and  less  of  strength 
to  meet  them." 

Undismayed  by  this  evidence  that  her  thoughts 
were  still  wandering  far  away  from  the  gloomy 
scene  of  her  sufferings,  Winifred  continued  :  "  God, 
who  upraises,  whom  He  will,  can  restore  thy 
strength  if  needs  be,  dear  Lady ;  and  for  thy  friends 
and  followers,  never  was  Mary's  name  more  fondly 
cherished  without  her  prison  walls  than  now,  as  I 
can  testify.  Witness  how  marvellously  this  was 
contrived  for  thy  comfort." 

"Thy  voice  hath  a  most  loving  and  pleasant 
sound  withal,"  said  poor  Mary,  loolang  up  at  last; 
*'  say  on,  how  didst  thou  effect  this  wondrous  deed 
of  blight-errantry  for  our  ss^e  P" 

"  An  it  please  your  Grace." 

"It  pleaseth  me  right  well,  dear  maiden." 

"  I  was  walking  in  that  dreary  waste  nuscalled  a 
pleasance,  and  affecting  a  most  careless  mien,  when 
at  the  third  round,  for  I  ventured  not  to  pause,  I 
espied  our  signal  faintly  graven  on  the  bark  of 
yonder  oak,  and  at  the  same  moment,  which  made 
me  all  but  to  utter  some  unmaidenly  malediction, 
came  the  Countess  forth  from  the  postern.  My 
wit  well  nigh  failed  me,  but  by  good  fortune  I 
thought  to  ask  her  counseL" 

"  Ask  her  counsel,  child  ?" 

"  Aye,  Madam,  but  with  due  caution,  I  promise 
you — saying,  that  as  a  country  maiden,  a  bird's 
nest  was  a  rare  treasure,  savouring  of  my  childish 
sports,  and  that  with  her  gracious  permission  I 
would  possess  myself  of  one  I  had  but  now  espied. 
With  that  she  answered  she  would  be  well  content 
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to  have  the  puling  creatares  strangled,  one  and  all, 
for  that  they  robbed  her  orchards  at  Cbatsworth 
beyond  belief ;  but  that  I  must  not  cross  the  pos- 
tern again  without  her  knowledge." 

''Said  I  not  that  this  was  a  dark  and  wily- 
hearted  maiden,  a  very  queen  of  conspirators!*' 
cried  Mary,  turning  to  her  ladies ;  then  dismissing 
her  lighter  tone,  "  Verily,"  she  said,  "  it  seemeth 
to  me  a  special  gift  of  God,  that  ever  in  my  weal 
or  woe,  I  have  such  loving  hearts  as  thine  about 
me.  Take  this,  my  child,"  she  added,  putting  a 
richly  chased  emerald  ring  from  her  own  hand  upon 
Winifred,  "  as  an  earnest  that  Mary  Stuart  holds 
herself  thy  debtor.  And  now,  lend  me  once  more 
the  service  of  thy  wits,  for  I  fail  to  decypher  the 
title  of  this  trusty  gentleman  who  is  so  ready  to 
imperil  himself  for  my  sake." 

Winifred  took  the  paper,  but  she  did  not  need 
the  key  which  Mary  proffered.  She  had  been  well 
tutored,  in  case  of  need,  in  the  elaborate  cyphers 
employed  by  Mary's  correspondent,  and  she  had  her 
own  convictions  as  to  whom  the  chosen  messen^r 
would  prove. 

"  As  I  read  it,  Madam,"8he  said,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  "  'tis  no  other  than  Sir  John  Bolton,  one  of 
your  Grace's  most  active  and  valuable  servants, 
with  whom  I  lately  made  acquaintance  in  my 
father's  hall." 

"  Ah,  ah,"  said  Mary  archly,  "  you  speak  not  his 
name  without  a  certain  tenderness  of  accent,  fair 
maiden.  Methinks  I  shall  discover  that  'tis  not  his 
loyalty,  pure  and  unalloyed,  which  brings  this 
worthy  knight  to  our  poor  court.  What  P  do  you 
plead  guilty  with  that  bold  blush,  so  soon  ?" 

"Nay,  gracious  Madam,"  remonstrated  Wini- 
fred, "our  acquaintance  dates  back  but  a  month 
or  two ;  and  if  I  confess  to  feeling,  apart  from  your 
cause,  a  joy  of  mine  own  at  his  promised  visit,  it 
is  because  he  will  be  the  bearer  of  news  from  the 
home  of  my  childhood." 

Ever  ready  to  sympathise  with  the  hopes  and 
wishes  of  the  young,  Mary  questioned  her  attendant 
with  the  warmest  interest  about  her  parents,  and 
her  previous  mode  of  life,  learning  for  the  first 
time  that  she  had  for  so  many  years  been  destined 
to  the  veiL  She  had  spoken  the  truth  indeed,  but 
not  the  whole  truth,  touching  her  motives  for 
desiring  Sir  John  Bolton's  visit.  Of  her  parents, 
from  whom  she  had  never  before  been  parted,  she 
did  eagerly  desire  to  learn  tidings,  but  there  was 
another,  as  dear,  though  she  scarcely  dared  confess 
it,  who  had  braved  the  perils  of  land  and  sea  for 
her  sake,  and  of  whose  safety  she  longed  to  be 
assured  by  the  lips  of  the  noble. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


In  the  darkest  days  of  the  Scottish  Queen's  cap- 
tivity, she  never  neglected  that  graceful  care  for 
the  elegancies  of  the  toilet  which  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the 


spectators  thereof,  but  under  circumstances  such  as 
hers  Could  only  arise  from  habit,  and  a  delicate, 
womanly  instinct.     Amongst  the  many  pretty  and 
uai've  traits  with  which  her  letters  abound,  none  is 
more  characteristic  than  the  earnestness  with  which 
this  subject  is  introduced,  ationgst  others  of  graTe, 
and  to  her,  of  vital  import.     Thus  her  reiterated 
requests  for  patterns  of  rare  silk  and  ribbon,  for 
new  head-dresses,  and  in  particular  for  ^e  tvo 
crowns  of  gold  and  silver  "such  as  wcrcformerij 
made  for  me,"  tell  a  touching  story  of  those  natonl 
regrets,  those  little  womanly  foibles,  without  which 
her  extraordinary  fortitude,  her  warm  attachment 
to  the  humblest  of  her  follower^,  and  the  absence 
of  all  violence  or  recrimination  towards  her  op- 
pressors, would  form  a  picture,  as  a  prisoner, 
almost  too  perfect  to  gam  our  hearty  credence.  Ifc 
is  little  wonder  that  the  frequent  supply  of  sndi 
feminine  rarities  should  have  afforded  her  friends 
without  a  convenient  opportunity  for  carrying  on 
their  intercourse  with  the  poor  captive,  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  that  many  a  cheering,  hut,  alas,  dda- 
sive  mbsion,  was  concealed  in  the  gold  and  silrer 
thread  with  which  she  so  daintily  adorned  her 
gloomy  prison  at  Tutbury,  and  the  rich  silk  and 
lace  in  which,  even  at  the  fatal  castle  of  Fotherin* 
gay,  her  beauty  still  shone  out,  so  as  to  dazzle  the 
callous  minbters  of  Elizabeth. 

The  arrival  of  her  tailor  (as  the  male-milliner  of 
that  day  was  called),  was  often  more  than  a  mete 
relief  to  the  monotony  of  her  life ;  and  on  tiic 
present  occasion,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  looked 
forward  to  with  unusual  impatience  both  byhersdf 
and  her  ladies. 

Winifred  held  her  breath  as  Sir  Andrew  Md- 
ville,  then  Master  of  the  Queen's  Household, 
announced  the  long  expected  messenger;  and  when 
an  attendant  of  the  Countess's,  who  accompanied 
him,  added,  that  his  mbtress  was  unhappily  too 
indisposed  to  wait  upon  the  Lady  Mary  in  person 
that  evening,  and  had  jdeputed  her  son,  Loid 
William  Cavendish,  to  take  her  place,  she  failed  not 
to  note  the  significant  glances  which  passed  between 
the  Queen  and  her  maidens,  though  she  scarcdj 
comprehended  the  extreme  satisfaction  which  th^ 
unequivocally  expressed.  Poor  Winifred's  heart 
beat  high,  and  the  tears  rose  involuntarily  to  her 
eyes,  as  the  well  known  figure  of  Sir  John  Bolton, 
clad  in  a  simple  black  surtout,  was  ushered  into  the 
room  by  Melville ;  but  she  had  no  time  to  indnlge 
in  the  quick  crowding  fancies  which  arose  at  the 
sight  of  one  associated  in  memory  with  those  most 
dear  to  her.  She  scarcely  even  paused  to  reply  to 
•the  salutation  which,  after  kneeling  to  kiss  Mary's 
hand,  the  disguised  noble  addressed  to  her,  so 
interested  was  she  in  the  by-play  which  was  rapidly 
passing  between  the  Queen  and  her  ladies. 

"Now  for  the  love  thou  dost  bear  me,  Janet," 
said  Mary  to  Janet  Kennedy,  "exert  all  thy 
powers  gf  wit  and  witchery  to-night.  A  fei^ 
precious  moments,  how  pf^cious  to  my  poor  cause 
God  only  knows,  are  by  this  strange  chance  nunc 
own;  see  that  thou  cover  my  convMse  witk  t*»* 
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noble  gentleman,  and  blind  Lord  William's  eyes  to 
anght  that  may  pass  between  us.  My  sad  neces- 
sity compels  me  thus  to  misuse  thy  beauty,  dear 
nudden." 

"  Speak  not  of  it,  my  gracious  mistress,"  inter- 
rupted Janet ;  "  would  to  God  that  X  could  do  thee 
more  effectual  service  than  by  the  harmless  fire  of 
these  poor  eyes." 

Her  tone  was  one  of  affected  lightness,  but  the 
deep  colour  which  spread  even  to  her  brow  and 
bosom,  and  the  deprecating,  almost  terrified  glance 
she  cast  towards  Sir  Andrew  Melville  while  she 
addressed  the  Queen,  showed  plainly  enough  the 
effort  with  which  she  spoke,  and  her  distaste  to  the 
part  she  had  undertaken*  Sir  Andrew  himself 
was  visibly  agitated  by  Mary's  words,  and  was 
about  to  step  forward  and  address  ber,  with  what 
purpose  Winifred  could  not  divine,  when  the  door 
opened  a  second  time,  and  the  entrance  of  the 
Countess's  son,  put  an  end  to  this  strange  scene. 
He  saluted  the  Scottish  Queen  courteously,  kneel- 
ing to  take  the  hand  she  proffered,  addressing  her 
by  those  titles  to  which  her  right  was  indisputable, 
and  otherwise  demeaning  himself  with  that  defer- 
ence which  the  rest  of  his  family  scrupulously 
avoided  in  their  intercourse  with  the  fallen  Princess. 
But  Winifred  soon  perceived  that  the  elegant 
elaboration  of  his  toilet,  and  the  courtly  suavity  of 
hia  manner,  were  not  intended  exclusively  for 
Mary's  eye,  and  that  Janet  Kennedy's  pensive 
beauty  and  ethereal  grace  had  far  more  charms  for 
him  than  all  the  majestic  loveliness  of  the  Queen. 

**Come  hither,  Marie,"  she  said,  as  the  pre- 
tended milliner  commenced  the  display  of  his 
broidered  silks  and  ribbons,  then  imported  fix)m  the 
rich  looms  of  Italy,  *'  come  hither  child,  and  aid  us 
with  thy  taste,  which  was  ever  of  a  dainty  nice- 
nes5  in  such  matters.  What  say  you  to  this 
flowered  satin  for  a  kirtle,  is  it  not  of  a  rare  and 
comely  device  ?  and  these  acorn  buttons  (the  oak, 
as  joa  know,  hath  a  fair  omen  for  us),  see  with 
what  perfection  the  pearl  is  wrought  into  the 
similitude  of  nature." 

Winifred  drew  near  the  table  likewise,  and  per- 
ceived with  what  skill  the  Queen  received  and 
exchanged  several  papers,  and  carried  on  a  rapid 
under- current  of  question  and  reply,  while  ostensi- 
Uy  engrossed  with  the  dbplay  of  novelties.  Janet 
Kennedy,  too,  though  with  manifest  embarrass- 
ment, was  faithful  to  her  part,  and  had  gradually 
drawn  Lord  Cavendish,  nothing  loth,  into  the 
cushioned  recess  which  poor  Mary  had  adorned 
with  her  needle,  to  serve  as  an  oratory  and  coufes- 
alonal.  All  that  passed  between  the  Queen  and  Sir 
John  Bolton  Winifred  did  not  catch ;  but  from  the 
little  she  pould  overhear,  it  appeared  that  her  cause 
had  lately  gained  many  new  adherents,  and  thai  it 
was  designed  very  shortly  to  strike  the  decisive 
blow  so  long  meditated  for  her  liberation. 

The  Queen  preserved  her  composure,  and  ad- 
hered wonderfully  to  the  light  and  careless  tone 
she  had  at  first  adopted — though  it  evidently  cost 
her  a  strong  effort  to  conceal  her  emotion. 


After  awhile,  and  as  if  in  obedience  to  some  pre- 
concerted plan,  she  rose  from  her  chair,  and  saying 
to  Winifred — "And  now,  mignonne,  in  common 
courtesy  I  must  yield  thee  my  privilege;  draw 
near,  and  make  choice  of  those  things  thou  wottest 
of" — she  withdrew  to  a  neighbouring  settle,  so  far 
off  as  to  be  out  of  hearing,  though  carefully  ab- 
staining from  any  closer  approach  to  Janet  and 
Lord  Cavendbh.  Winifred  was  not  astonished  at 
this  manoeuvre — for,  short  as  her  experience  had 
been,  she  had  already  learnt  that  Mary,  amidst  all 
her  own  troubles,  was  singularly  quick  in  reading 
the  wishes  of  those  about  her.  "  Dear  lady,"  she 
thought  gratefully,  "  she  leaves  me  this  space  that 
I  may  learn  tidings  of  those  I  love."  Great,  there- 
fore, was  her  surprise  when,  under  cover  of  Mary's 
animated  conversation  with  her  godchild.  Sir  John 
Bolton,  without  pausing  for  her  to  speak,  addressed 
her  in  a  voice  strangely  different  from  his  usually 
smooth  and  assured  tones. 

"Kind  fate  has  pitied  me,"  he  said,  "for  I 
dreamt  not  of  this  blessed  chance  of  laying  at  thy 
feet,  most  peerless  maid,  the  offering  of  my  love. 
Thou  must  thyself  long  since  have  read  my  heart, 
me  thinks,  or  with  this  unseemly  haste,  and  in  such 
strange  disguise,  I  never  had  adventured  on  my 
suit — no,  not  though  I  have  thy  father's  blessing, 
and  the  royal  Mary  knows  and  approves  our  love." 

"  Slay,  stay,  my  Lord,"  said  Winifred,  recover- 
ing from  her  first  surprise ;  "  you  do  well  to  speak 
of  unseemly  haste,  in  truth,  for  I  know  not  by  what 
un maidenly  forwardness  I  have  authorised  you  to 
use  to  me  this  unaccustomed  and  most  unwelcome 
freedom.  Perchance  it  is  that  I  am  here  so  un- 
happily straitened  as  to  be  in  some  measure  at  your 
mercy.     Beneath  my  father's  roof" 

"  Whether  beneath  her  father's  or  her  Sovereign's 
roof,  proud  maiden,"  said  the  nodie  oitterly,  "a 
daughter  of  the  Mowbrays  could  never  be  dishon- 
oured by  an  alliance  with  my  house." 

"  You  misapprehend  me  sorely,  my  Lord,"  re- 
plied Winifred ;  "  it  was  the  unwarrantable  assu- 
rance of  your  language  which  moved  me  to  just 
displeasure ;  for  your  lineage  I  know  and  care  little, 
and  am  wont  to  judge  men  rather  by  their  knightly 
deeds  than  by  their  cumbrous  pedigree." 

"  I  apprehend  you.  Madam,"  replied  the  other, 
bowing  sarcastically,  "and  am  your  debtor  for  the 
hint ;  nevertheless,  I  fear  mc  that  your  sire  judges 
of  these  matters  somewhat  differently,  and  that  the 
empty  vaunts  of  a  nameless  stripling  will  not  with 
him  outweigh" 

"  My  father  shall  never  force  me  to  hold  terms 
with  one  who  can  thus  insult  a  defenceless  maiden," 
interrupted  Winifred  passionately;  but  she  had 
raised  her  voice  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence  in 
her  extreme  indignation,  and  Mary  stepped  forward 
in  alarm.  The  pretended  tradesman  gathered  his 
scattered  goods  together,  and,  seeing  that  there 
was  no  farther  chance  of  private  converse — for 
Lord  Cavendish  had  left  his  fair  enchantress's  side 
at  the  sound  of  Winifred's  voice — he  withdrew, 
making  a  profound  and  graceful  obeisance  to  the 
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Qaeen  and  her  ladies.  To  Winifred's  terror,  how- 
ever, his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  to  the  last,  and 
an  expression  of  defiance  seemed  to  mingle  with, 
and  almost  to  counterbalance,  the  ardent  admiration 
which  even  her  soom  had  not  been  able  to  extin- 
guish. 


OBA.PTER  IX. 
The  sun  was  shining  brightly  on  the  village  and 
castle  of  Tutburj ;  but  while  its  glorious  radiance 
lent  new  beauty  to  the  hills  and  woods,  and  even 
the  picturesque  old  farm-houses  of  the  adjacent 
country,  it  only  made  the  wretched  ruin  in  which 
Mary  pined  look  the  more  drear  and  desolate.  In 
the  solemn  twilight  of  the  starry  night,  o(  the  pale 
glory  of  the  moon,  it  had  a  certain  rude  grandeur 
of  its  own ;  but  in  the  broad  bright  day,  when 
every  sordid  detail  was  apparent,  hard  must  have 
been  that  heart  whicli  could  have  passed  it  by 
without  a  sigh,  knowing  that  a  delicate  woman, 
bred  in  all  the  luxurious  refinement  of  a  CSourt, 
wept  out  the  weary  years  of  her  captivity  within 
its  walls. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  the  exhilirating  at- 
mosphere, or,  perhaps,  the  secret  hopes  recently 
reawakened  in  her  heart,  had  cheered  the  poor 
Queen,  and  the  traces  of  her  long  imprisonment, 
and  of  late  oft-recurring  sickness,  were  less  appa- 
rent than  usual  in  her  beautiful  face. 

''  I  would  that  I  could  ride  beside  thee,  Janet,'* 
she  said,  as  she  stood  with  her  maid  at  the  window 
of  her  ladies*  bedchamber,  the  only  one  which  com- 
manded something  more  than  the  dreary  enclosure 
of  the  castle ;  "  methinks  it  would  stir  my  sluggish 
puLies,  and  ease  this  gnawing  pain,  of  which,  even 
in  my  sleep,  I  am  rarely  freed.  But  this  is  very 
foolishness;  I  should  have  learnt,  ere  now,  the 
vanity  of  wishing — should  I  not,  mignonne  P*' 

"  I  know  not  who  could  have  proved  an  apter 
pupil  in  learning  patience  than  your  Grace,'*  an- 
swered her  companion ;  "  I  have  marvelled  thereat 
full  oft,  though,  alas,  I  have  profitted  little.  Think 
you  that  her  Majesty  was  really  petitioned  on  this 
point,  when  some  time  since  you  urged  it  ?*' 

"  Most  surely ;  but  it  needs  a  score  of  nags,  dear 
Janet,  aye,  and  a  score  of  trusty  arms,  with  pike 
and  halberd,  to  guard  so  strong  and  fierce  a  captive 
as  poor  Mary,  e'en  in  her  morning's  airing,  and  the 
cost  thereof  would  tax  our  sister's  slender  means 
too  heavily — at  least,  so  my  Lord  Shrewsbury  hath 
it.  Thy  palfrey  is  long  a  coming  child ;  and  look," 
she  added,  pointing  to  the  court  below,  "  that  is 
surely  our  good  Countess  in  close  conversation  with 
her  handsome  son,  chiding  him,  as  I  live — and, 
doubtless,  for  his  devotion  to  my  pretty  hand- 
maid.*' 

Janet  bbished,  and  hastily  withdrew  from  the 
window,  where,  in  her  plumed  hat  and  lace  ruff, 
framed  in  the  dark  and  heavy  casement,  she  had 
formed  a  pretty  picture,  and  had  not  failed  to  catch 
the  eye  of  Lord  Cavendish,  as  he  loitered  below. 


A  few  minutes  more  sufficed  to  verify  Qoeea 
Mary's  suspicions  ;  for  a  brief  and  imperious  mes- 
sage from  Elizabeth  of  Shrewsbury  announced  it  as 
her  pleasure  that  Dame  Winifred  Mowbray  should 
take  the  place  of  Janet  Kennedy,  and  execute  the 
Lady  Mary's  commissions  in  the  neighbouring 
town. 

For  a  moment  the  Queen  coloured  with  dbplea- 
sure  at  this  new  infringement  upon  her  few  re- 
maining privileges ;  but  her  naturally  sweet  tem- 
per, schooled*  by  many  such  little  mortificaiioDs 
gained  the  mastery,  and  she  acquiesced  gently  in 
the  imperious  will  of  the  lady  of  the  castle. 

"  Hasten,  dear  child,"  she  said,  half  laughingij, 
as  Winifred,  in  answer  to  the  silver  whistle  which 
in  that  day  supplied  the  place  of  a  bdl,  entered 
the  room ;  **  hasten  and  don  thy  riding  gear  is 
quickly  as  may  be ;  our  good  Countess  has  divined, 
it  seems,  that  her  pretty  boy  is  not  altogether  blind 
to  the  charms  of  my  handmaiden  here,  and  lest  she 
should  forcibly  carry  him  off  "by  the  way,  has  de- 
creed that  she  be  kept  within  in  strict  durance, 
and  that  thou,  being  a  maiden  of  staider  humoar, 
should*st  take  her  place." 

"  A  sorry  change  for  your  Grace,  I  fear,"  an- 
swered Winifred,  "  though  I  will  do  your  behests 
to  the  utmost  of  my  ability."  * 

"  Nay,  child,  they  are  none  so  weighty;  I  charge 
thee  with  no  state  secrets — ^a  skein  or  two  of 
silver  thread,  a  flask  of  Hungary  water,  and  a 
silken  girdle,  for  the  hue  of  which  thou  majest 
take  that  cloudless  azure  as  thy  guide.  These, 
child,  are  the  treasonable  commissions  of  thjguiltj 
and  dangerous  mistress.  For  the  spices  and  cob* 
fections  which  Sir  Andrew  tells  me  are  Uddng, 
he  will  himself  give  the  needful  orders— unless," 
she  added,  with  an  arch  glance  at  Janet,  who  was 
quietly  unrobing,  "  unless,  his  presence  bcbg  no 
longer  needed  to  counteract  the  graces  of  yonsdoQ 
of  Shrewsbury — who  will,  I  guess,  have  none  of 
the  business  now — he  remain  to  keep  watdi  and 
ward  at  home." 

Winifred,  girl-like,  was  elated  at  the  prospect  of 
a  ride  into  the  town,  in  spite  of  her  anxiety  leat 
she  should  fail  in  skilfully  transacting  Mar/a  bu- 
siness, and  her  parting  glance  at  the  mirror  did  not 
tend  to  damp  her  rising  spirits — for  the  high- 
crowned  hat,  with  its  drooping  feather,  and  the 
closely-fitting  and  richly  embroidered  riding  jacket, 
became  her  well.  She  was  passing  down  the 
gloomy  stairs,  with  a  feeling  of  reb'ef  and  aatiifac- 
tion,  when  the  sound  of  Mary's  voice  made  her 
pause,  and  Janet  Kennedy,  half  unrobed,  eame 
running  to  the  door. 

"  Her  Grace  would  speak  to  you  in  her  private 
closet,"  she  said,  in  what  to  Winifred  appeared  a 
tone  of  agitation. 

She  turned  back,  and  Mary  herself  met  her  upon 
the  threshold. 

"  Thou  art  over  young,  fair  child,"  said  the 
Queen,  tenderly,"  to  be  burdened  with  th^  talc  of 
all  our  sorrows;  and  yet,  we  are  counselled  by  W* 
maidens  here,  to  show  thee  one  wfatoh,  i 
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by  our  lips,  does  yet,  none  the  less,  oft-times 
oppress  oar  spirits  heavily.  Hast  ever  heaa^ 
migoonne,  of  dark  jet  bloodless  deeds  done  upon 
the  helpless  captives  in  such  a  secret  stronghold 
as  this  of  Tutbury  ?  Nay,  pale  not  at  our  words, 
nor  deem,  dear  maiden,  that  thy  Queen,  fallen  and 
captive  though  she  be,  shrinks  back  appalled  from 
the  chill  hand  of  the  great  conqueror.  If  none 
bat  he  be  doomed  to  ope  at  length  our  prison  doors, 
we  shall  meet  him  right  calmly,  as  one  crowned 
head  may  meet  another.  But  hidden  in  the  cup, 
stealing  though  the  curdled  blood  with  long,  long, 
throes  of  anguish — no,  no,  not  in  that  guise,  at 
least." 

She  shuddered,  and  began  rapidly  telling  her 
beads,  as  if,  in  the  horror  of  the  picture,  she  had 
foi^tten  the  thread  of  her  speech;  but  Marj's 
fervent  piety,  marred  by  superstition  though  it 
was,  never  failed  to  soothe  and  support  her  in  her 
most  trying  moments ;  and  when  she  again  looked 
up,  her  face  was  calm. 

**  Pray  Gbd,  I  have  not  done  amiss,"  she  said, 
"in  hardening  thy  tender  spirit  with  my  secret 
dread.  Por  no  light  purpose  would  I  adventure 
it,  but  only  that  by  thy  aid  I  may  avert  the  danger. 
*Tis  said  that  the  horn  of  the  unicorn,  prepared 
after  a  certain  fashion,  is  a  rare  charm  against 
banefal  drugs,  and  I  have  many  times  entreated 
m  J  coosin  of  Quise  and  others  to  procure  me  such 
an  one ;  but  in  vain.  Do  you,  dear  child,  seek 
oat  in  the  good  town  of  Stafford  some  cunning 
leech,  who,  for.  this  broad  piece  of  gold,  will  con- 
trive some  potion  or  powder  of  virtue  to  arrest  the 
current  of  poison  in  the  blood." 

Winifred  took  the  money  with  a  trembling  hand. 
"  Sarely,  surely,  gracious  Madam,"  she  said, 
'*  this  horrid  thought  is  engendered  in  thy  brain  by 
the  damp,  foul  air  of  this  place,  and  by  no  reality  of 
danger." 

**  Would  to  Gbd  it  were  so !"  ejaculated  Mary 
sadly ;  and  then  again  she  shuddered,  and  in  the 
murmured  prayer  which  poured  from  her  lips 
seemed  to  lose  the  sense  of  the  girl's  presence. 
Winifred  retired  with  a  saddened  spirit,  and  found 
Janet  and  Marie  anxiously  awaiting  her  in  the 
ante-room« 

"  Has  her  Grace  given  you  her  secret  orders  ?** 
asked  the  former. 

''Alas,  yes !"  replied  Winifred,  "and  though  I 
woold  fain  believe  that  sickness  and  sorrow,  acting 
on  her  delicate  frame,  have  nurtured  this  horrid 
l^iaotasy,  yet  her  words  oppress  me  strangely. 
Tell  me  truly,  dear  Janet,  have  you  really  canse  to 
dread  this  most  unnatural  and  abhorrent  deed  ?" 

The  girl  laid  her  finger  upon  her  lips.  "  I  dare 
not  tell  thee  all  I  could,**  she  said ;  "  thou  dost 
know  enough  to  do  her  Grace's  bidding  with  cir- 
cumspection, and  that  must  suffice  thee." 

"  Nay  Janet,"  interrupted  Mary  Pages,  "  tell  her 
at  least.*' 

^  I  am  tongue-tied  by  a  promise  to  her  Grace, 
**  answered  the  elder  girl ;  "  else  do  I  trust  this 
maiden's  bravery  enough  to  show  her  fully  what 


good  cause  we  have  to  fear  that  which  we  scarce 
dare  think  upon.** 

Winifred  vainly  turned  to  Mary  for  some  further 
explanation;  she  seemed  over-awed  by  her  com- 
panion's presence,  and  the  girl  had  to  content  her- 
self with  the  hope  that  when  next  they  were  alone 
together,  Marie  would  help  her  to  fathom  this 
painful  mystery. 

'it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  she  moimted  her 
horse  and  traversed  the  country  between  Tutbury 
and  StafiPord ;  the  bright  air  and  the  exhilirating 
exercise  had  lost  their  wonted  charm,  and  her  only 
companion  (with  the  exception  of  the  Countess's 
servants),  Sir  Andrew  Melville,  appeared  as  de- 
pressed as  herself,  and  did  not  attempt  to  divert 
her  thoughts. 

The  feminine  plqasure  of  selecting  the  little 
articles  of  dress  which  poor  Mary  required,  served 
to  amuse  her  when  they  entered  the  town,  and  at 
length,  even  the  important  commission  last  entrusted 
to  her  being  accomplished — for  a  demand  of  the 
kind  was  by  no  means  so  singular  in  those  days  as 
it  would  appear  now — she  signified  her  readiness  to 
remount. 

"  A  certain  gentleman  who  has  dogged  us  through 
the  town,  desires  to  hold  speech  with  you,  young 
lady,'*  said  Sir  Andrew,  to  her  extreme  surprise, 
when  she  demanded  her  horse,  adding  in  a  whisper, 
"  no  other  than  her  Grace's  ally,  who  of  late  im- 
perilled himself  for  her  sake — What  is  your  plea- 
sure concerning  him  ?** 

Winifred's  first  impulse  was  to  refuse  him  the 
interview ;  for  she  knew  before  Sir  Andrew  hinted 
it,  that  it  could  be  no  other  than  Sir  John  Bolton, 
and  was  justly  displeased  at  the  offensive  tone  he 
had  so  unexpectedly  adopted  towards  her ;  an  in- 
stant's thought,  however,  convinced  her  that  it 
would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  Mary's  cause ;  and 
that  as  her  adherent,  she  had  no  right  so  to  treat 
him. 

'*  Secure  me  one  moment's  private  converse  with 
him,**  she  said,  though  not  without  considerable 
trepidation,  as  these  thoughts  flashed  across  her ; 
and  she  had  no  sooner  spoken  than  Sir  Andrew, 
taking  her  hand,  turned  into  one  of  the  alleys  lead- 
ing to^the  town  walls,  at  the  bottom  of  which  she 
couUf  see  Sir  John  Bolton  impatiently  pacing  to 
and  fro. 

Accosting  her  with  more  gentleness  than  she  had 
expected,  he  assisted  her  up  the  roughly-hewn  steps 
which  led  to  the  wall,  saying  that  its  avenue  of 
limes,  there  growing  close  and  thick,  would  afford 
them  a  more  secluded  spot  for  their  interview ;  and 
though  she  coidd  not  overcome  her  nervous  em- 
barrassment, his  manner  somewhat  re-assured  her. 

"  Your  severity  has  not  appalled  me,  you  see,  fair 
lady,"  he  began;  ''I  have  hung  about  the  castle 
walls  for  weeks  past,  and  had  I  not  discovered  that 
I  should  to-day  find  means  at  least  to  communicate 
with  you,  I  would  have  adventured  a  second  dis- 
guise at  all  risks.  Fortune  has  favoured  me  beyond 
my  deserts,  and — " 

"  I  had  hoped  my  lord,"  interrupted  Winifred, 
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''tLat  some  matter  touching  Qaeen  Gary's  cause 
urged  you  to  request  tbis  meeting,  and  not  the  vain 
desire  to  rene?r  a  subject  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
painful  both  to  your  lordship  and  to  myself." 

*' And  why  so,  fair  maiden  P  If  in  the  impassioned 
haste  of  a  lover  I  somewhat  overstepped  the  bounds 
of  custom  and  courtesy,  I  crave  your  pardon 
with  a  warmth  as  fervent  and  heartfelt  as  that 
which  most  unhappily  caused  my  error ;  and  you 
surely,  whose  beauty  alone  could  dri^  roe  to  such 
extremes,  will  not  refuse  me  your  forgiveness  P" 

"  Nay,  my  lord,"  answered  Winifred,  who  had 
insensibly  gamed  courage  as  he  spoke,  "  I  bear  no 
malice  for  what  is  past,  and  will  acquit  you  since 
you  desire  it,  of  all  intent  to  wound  me  therein. 
Let  that  suffice  <I  pray  you,  and  now  let  me  hear 
what  news  you  bear  concerning  my  dear  Lady's 
fortunes,  and  touching  those  nearest  and  dearest-  to 
m^  with  whom  I  conceive  you  are  still  in  com- 
munication." 

"I  have  naught  to  tell  that  will  gladden  you," 
he  said  gloomily. 

"  How,  my  lord,  has  harm  befallen  in  my  ab- 
sence P  Ob,  speaks  L  implore  you,  and  torment  me 
not  with  this  sickening  doubt!"  In  her  agitation 
she  stretched  out  her  hands,  and  he  caught  them 
fiercely.  "  No,  no,"  he  said,  "  those  for  whom  your 
tears  would  flow  so  readily,  are  safe — His  I — I 
whom  you  spurn  from  you — who  have  writhed  in 
agony  since  you  were  lost  to  my  sight.  Oh ! 
Winifred,  turn  not  from  me — nay,  you  shall  not  tear 
those  little  hands  away — only  hear  me,  only  hear 
what  I  said  rightly  would  be  no  welcome  news,  and 
you  shall  leave  me  if  you  will." 

The  poor  girl  ceased  to  struggle,  though  the 
colour  utterly  faded  from  cheek  and  lip — "  Speak, 


speak,"  she  reiterated ;  but  he  held  her  sileiitlf ,  cloie 
to  him,  as  if  enjoying  his  power,  until  her  blanched 
lips  began  to  quiver,  and  he  feared  to  tiy  ber 
farther, 

"  Foolish  girl — said  I  not  that  they  were  sife," 
he  exclaimed.  "  'Tis  true  I  hold  in  mj  hsoda  the 
very  thread  of  their  existence ;  for  it  is  no  light 
matter  as  you  trow,  in  which  your  sin  has  made 
his  venture ;  but  think  you  I  would  secore  mjoin 
safety,  if  it  failed,  by  stooping  to  dishonour?  No, 
no ;  naught  but  revenge  could  stir  the  blood  of  a 
Bc'lton  to  such  baseness."  He  paused  to  read  the 
effect  of  hb  words  in  her  imploring  eyes,  and  thea 
drew  her  yet  closer  to  himself.  "Wbatlvould 
^Ji  &ye>  <^cl  was  charged  to  say,  is  tbis :— lom 
Father's  sanction  to  my  suit  I  won  long  since;  he 
lays  upon  you  now  his  commands  to  entertain  it 
favourably.  Nay,  nay,  struggle  i^ot,  my  pretty 
one,  but  hear  me  out.  Your  mother  has  given  ise 
her  blessing,  somewhat  reluctantly,  'tis  true,  hot 
given  it ;  and  for  that  dreaming  boy — mark  me,  I 
pray,  he  bids  me  tell  you  that  if  such  is  your  plei- 
sure,  he  will  e'en  wed  us !  Did'st  know,  fair 
maiden,  that  he  nursed  some  hopes — tbe  insolent 
fool — of  mating  with  his  playfellow?  It  seems  he 
took  your  father's  news  somewhat  to  heart.  He 
wrote  after  his  accustomed  fashion  ontrunning  the 
truth,  and  saying  that  already  we  were  betiotkd. 
The  news  did  ruffle  the  poor  dreamer,  as  I  sad; 
but  'tis  all  over  now,  and  be  has  wisely  stilled  those 
troublesome  heart-achings  beneath  the  cassock  of  ft 
priest." 

Sir  John  Bolton  paused,  for  a  lifeless  weight  hj 
heavy  on  his  arm.  Winifred  could  endure  do 
more,  and  at  his  last  words  earth  and  akj  reeled 
before  her,  and  she  fainted. 


SONNET. 


By  W.  B,  Bands. 


Week  heaven  lights  up  her  tapers,  keeping  wake 
Over  dead  day  in  pomp  funereal  furl'd, 
I  sometimes  long  to  tell  the  oblivious  world 

Of  my  exceeding  joy ;  to  cry  "Partake, 
Delvers  and  weepers,  senselessly  upcurl'd 
Upon  your  beds !     I  have  a  wine- cup  pcarl'd, 

So  brimmed  with  happiness,  ye  all  may  slake 

Your  heart-thirst  too ;  and  foreland  rocks,  where  break 
Confluent  oceans  at  their  bases  hurled. 

As  quickly  suck  them  in  as  you  drink  dry 

This  cup  of  life."    Blind  fool !  ^  glance,  a  touch, 

A  questioning  flnger,  or  a  whispering  eye, 
Aimed  at  thy  treasure,  seems  too  bold,  too  much, 
And  makes  thee  grasp  it  with  a  miser's  clutch. 
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««Sir,  we  bad  talk.**— 2>r.  JoAii«on. 

**  Better  be  an  outlaw  tban  not  fk>ee.'*— J^mbi  Pavt,  th$  Onljf  One, 


XX.-.A  DROLL  PROCESSION. 

I  roRXSKLT  told  a  little  anecdote,  headed  "A 
Lark,"  about  a  medical  stadent  who  called  the 
Waits  into  his  lodgings  one  Christmas  evening,  and 
got  np,  with  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  a  cat- 
concert  of  a  yeiy  extraordinary  character.  I  am 
not  now  going  to  repeat  the  discourse  which  I 
tacked  on  to  this  anecdote,  concerning  the  old- 
bc^jish  horror  which  an  exceptional  flash  of  animal 
spirits  often  excites  in  strait-laced  people,  who 
loA  wiih  comparative  benignity  upon  sins  of 
meanness  and  ill-nature.  I  am  only  going  to  tell 
another  sloiy  of  the  same  individual 

Sawbones  has  just  changed  his  lodgings,  having 
removed  from  Camden  Town  to  Hampstead.    The 
transit  was  as  quaint  an  affair  as  could  well  be 
eoooeived.   It  was  late — nearly  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening — ^before  Sawbones  had  packed  up  his  traps, 
and  started  for  the  new  place.    He  chose  to  ride 
at  the  back  of  the  van  himself,  keeping  watch  aud 
ward  over  his  musical  instruments.     When  the 
vehicle  got  to  a  publichouse  where  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  exchango.  loving  and  lingering  cups  with 
his  friends,  it  was  stopped.    Issued  forth  from  this 
haunt  of  choice  spirits  a  solemn  procession  of  inti- 
mates, with  hat-bands  and  white  weepers,  who 
approached  the  van  with  gestures  and  accents  of 
lamentation,  and  assisted  the  emigrant  to  dismount. 
Then  they  led  him  into  the  parlour,  where  they 
drowned  half  their  emotion  at  his  change  of  resi- 
dence in  pots  of  half-and-half,  and  vented  the  rest 
in  lachrymose  songs  9^i  orations.    After  a  while, 
the  van,  now  become  a  cara-van,  resTimed  its  on- 
ward progress,  followed  by  the  choice  spirits,  three 
of  whom  brought  up  the  rear  by  performing  the 
Dead  March  in  Saul  upon  the  banjo,  the  flfe,  and 
the  triangle.  The  ovations,  orations,  and  potations 
wero  repeated  at  the  Mother  Eedcap,  and  the 
emigrant  had  to  knock  up  his  new  landlady  and  her 
people  at  midnight ! 

Beaiui  UU!    H3  may  sing  :— > 

Tet  grieve  not  I  that  fiite  did  not  decree 
Fftternal  acres  to  await  on  me : 
She  gare  me  more — she  pUced  within  mj  breast 
A  hearl  with  litUe  pleased,  with  little  blest ! 


XXI.— THE   DOMESTIC   RELATIONS  OF 
LITERARr  MEN. 

This  is  a  subject  upon  which  a  good  deal  of 
mistake  as  to  facts,  and  still  more  nonsense  in  the 
shjqpe  <tf  comment,  is  current  in  books  and  conver- 
But  in  any  oursoiy  attempt  to  set  the 


matter  in  its  true  light,  there  is  this  danger ;  that 
you  run  the  risk  of  putting  plausible  apologies  into 
mouths  where  they  are  not  needed.    For,  no  doubt, 
numbers  of  literary  people  think  it  a  flue  thing  to 
be  dissipated,  and  that  clubs  and  crack  taverns  are 
necessaries  of  existence  to  men  who  write.      Men^ 
I  say;   for  I  never  heard  of  a  literary  lady  who 
went  to  the  reading-room  of  the  Siddons  Club  to 
write  h^r  letters,  or  met  her  fellow  scribblers  thrice 
a  week  over  tea  and  toast  at  the  well  known 
"Crotchet-needle"   tavern.    Such  men,  however, 
men  who  make  women  assume  for  their  sakes  the 
responsibilities  and  perib  of  love,  without  shaping 
their  own  conduct  appreciatively,  and  treating  them 
with  manly  kindness  and  consideration,  do  not  wait 
for  excuses  to  be  dbloyal,  and  if  they  do  not  find 
i^logies  ready  made,  will  make  them.    I  think 
when  Eobert  Southey  refused  to  join  a  literary 
dub  because  he  was  ^a  married  man,**  he  was 
pedantic  and  conventional  (as,  indeed,  he  ever  was, 
especially  the  first).    There  is  reason  in  roasting 
eggs,  and  there  is  no  more  one  absolute  type  for 
the  ''married  man"  than  for  the  single  man — though 
the  cant  of  society  keeps  a^ Procrustes-bed  of  virtue, 
on  this  point  as  upon  others,  to  which  all  men  and 
all  women  are  to  be  stretched  or  cut  down.    As  I 
have  said  elsewhere,  the  domestic  man  of  the  mob, 
who  never  leaves  dear  Mrs.  Johnson  alone  of  an 
evening,  is  as  often  a  mere  sonlless,  selfish,  slipper- 
lover  as  a  man  with  the  true  home-instinct  in  his 
heart.    And  it  is  hard  to  judge.    Moore  was  a  sad 
diner-out,  but  I  think,  for  all  that,  that  he  was  a 
domestic  man ;   nor  was  I  surprised  to  find  him 
severely  condemning  Wordsworth,  when  he  de- 
fended Coleridge  for  leaving  his  wife  on  the  ground 
of  "incompatibility" — though  I  wa^  surprised  to 
find  the  serious,  thoughtful,  stately  Laker  taking 
such  a  side  of  the  question.     It  is  true,  WorJ- 
swoith  may  have  known  facts  in  the  case  which 
Moore  did  not  know ;   but  I  think  we  cannot  fail 
to  extract  from  the  disagreement  of  poor  Tom  and 
virtuous  William  upon  this  matter,  the  lesson  that 
a  cold  egotism,  like  the  latter  *8,  is  a  much  more 
dangerous   foe    to    goodness  than  a  misleading 
vivacity  like  poor  Tom's.      Cases  may,  indeed, 
occiir  where  the  hourly  wearing  away  of  two  souls 
by  the  fretful  attrition  of  hostile  impulses  may 
raise  the  terrible  question  of  separation — but  ter- 
rible it  should  always  be.      For,  love  or  no  love, 
incompatibility  or  no  incompatibility,  the  fact   of 
intimate  relations  between  a  human  couple  having 
ever  existed,  and,  above  all,  the  fact  of  children  in 
whom  they  meet, — have  something  in  them  most 
deeply  a£fecting  to  any  undebauched  nature.  Hence, 
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tlie  crime  of  the  sedacer,  or  of  any  man  who 
"  deserts"  a  woman,  has  always  been  in  my  eyes 
almost  unintelligibly  base.  For  a  yonng  creatare 
once  to  have  said  to  a  man,  even  with  some  alloy 
of  vanity,  levity,  or  selfishness  in  her  feelings, 
"Take  me — I  am  yours — I  trust  you!"  is  surely 
to  have  laid  a  grip  upon  that  compound  of  heart 
and  conscience  called  manliness,  which  only  the 
mean  and  unmanly  could  easily  escape  from. 

But  leaving  aside  conduct  like  that  of  Coleridge, 
and  returning  to  the  minor  loyalties  of  domestic 
life ;  it  is  quite  clear  that  every  wife  has  a  supreme 
rigbt  to  the  society  of  her  husband  up  to  the  ex- 
tremest  length  to  which  there  is  a  spiritual  tiysting- 
ground  between  them.  And  as  the  man  is  un- 
doubtedly more  in  danger  of  mistaking  satiety  on 
his  own  side  for  deficiency  on  the  woman's,  than 
she  is  in  danger  of  growing  weary  of  the  relation, 
he  cannot  exercise  too  generous  a  care  in  all  his 
conduct  towards  her.  Also,  it  is  clear  that  some 
sort  of  social  police  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  cases  of  dissipaied  husbands,  who  habitually 
stay  out  late  and  comfr  home  hicenping,  to  the  de- 
rangement of  domestic  detail,  and  the  dettmotion 
of  social  peace— to  say- nothing  of  the  insult  which 
a  man  offers  to  a  woman  by  staggering  into  her 
presence  reeking  drunk,  giddy  of  bndn,  unsteady 
of  limb,  and  foul  ot  speech.  In  all  this,  I  am 
leaving  affection  out  of  the  question.  I  do^  in- 
deed, admit  that  dissipated — nay,  profligate  hus- 
bands, have  loved  their  vrives — but  the  case  is  rare. 
With  regard  to  fireside  society,  however,  it  is 
different.  For  the  first  want  of  affection  is  com- 
munication ;  and  no  one  tdls  you  you  au^ki  to  seek 
the  company  of  the  friend  you  love. 

But  I  am  disposed  to  think  there  is  much  ex- 
aggeration current  upon  the  unhappinesa  of  men  of 
letters  in  their  domestic  relations,  and  that  we 
should  find  nearly  as  many  uncomfortable  eheese- 
mongers  as  uncomfortable  authors,  if  W4  heard  90 
much  about  the  cheesemongers;  which  we  do  not, 
except  in  cases  of  wife-bating.  If  men  of  talent 
contract  more  unhappy  marriages  than  other  men, 
I  suppose  it  must  be  attributed,  partly,  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  more  liable,  when  young,  to  mistake 
the  action  of  the  imagination  for  that  of  the  heart. 
But  surely  something — mudi — roust  be  kid  to  the 
account  ol  the  wretched  education  of  ow  women. 
Also,  although  women  like  distinguished  men,  they 
do  not  habitually  sympathise  with  great  ambiti(ms ; 
and  if  they  do,  the  children  and  the  tradetpeople 
do  not — the  same  path  that  leads  to  crowning 
in  the  Capitol  leading  away  from  plenty  in  the 
cupboard. 

Then,  as  to  the  matter  of  absence  from  home. 
L»  it  true  that  men  of  letters  are  greater  gadabouts 
than  other  men  f  or  is  it  merely  that  their  mpve- 
ments  are  necessarify  more  irregular?  Do  the 
wives  of  men  of  letters  see  less  of  theur  husbands 
than  the  wives  of  merchants,  statesmen,  lawyers  f 
I  have  my  eye  at  this  moment  upon  literary  men 
who  are  really  dissipated — who  do  mt  give  their 
homes  as  much  of  their  time  as  they  might  and 


ought.  I  have  also  in  my  eye  men  of  business  oC 
my  acquaintance,  and  I  have  no  hesitatioQinsajiDg 
that  the  wives  of  the  scribblers  get  more  of  their 
husbands'  company  than  the  wives  of  the  meroaatile 
men.  Can  there  be  anything  in  this— that  men 
of  letters,  being  commonly  more  emotional,  attadi 
women  more,  so  that  they  expect  greater  tilings 
from  their  husbands  f 

A  married  man  of  letters,  who  keeps  a  consci^iee 
and  loves  hb  home,  if  not — needs  not  to  be— aoj 
more  everybody's  property  than  a  clergyman  or  a 
doctor.  Necessarily,  from  the  nature  of  his  pur- 
suits, as  well  as  from  that  structure  of  character 
which  creates  the  pursuit,  he  is  a  gentleman  at 
large — a  sort  of  free  forester  of  the  drawing-room. 
He  lives,  and  can  only  live,  in  the  play  of  thongU 
and  feeling ;  and  it  is  pure  conceit  which  sajs  k 
must  live  after  the  model  of  his  baker  or  hia  greea- 
grocer.  Depend  upon  it,  there  are  compensations 
in  these  cases,  and  that  A's  com  is  not  to  be  aocn- 
rately  measured  with  B's  bushel.  The  stock-m- 
trade  of  the  literary  man  is  experience.  A  valk, 
a  visit,  a  trifling  incident,  is  one  thing  to  yon,  and 
another  to  him,  whose  impulse  and  function  it  is 
to  assimilate  the  life  around  him,  and  then  restore 
it  in  new  forms.  If  he  is  noble,  the  true  man  of 
letters  gives  back  to  society,  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty,  thousand  fold  more  than  he  seems  to  take 
from  it. 

I  have  latterly  ventured  to  read  a  well-knoin 
and  precious  book,  which  I  had  long  refrained  from 
opening,  because  it  had  been  recommended  to  me 
in  such  terms  by  a  dear  friend  that  I  feared  beeom- 
ing  passionately  absorbed  in  it,  when  I  could  not 
divert  my  attention.  It  is  ''  Companions  of  mj 
Solitude."  Within  this  hour  I  have  stumbled  on 
the  following  passage — not  apropos  of  litecaij  men 
in  particmkr,  perhaps,  but  evidently  suggested  by 
some  real  incident  which  may  have  led  ^e  antbor 
mentally  to  quote  the  first  clause  of  I  Tbessalo- 
nians  iv.  11 : — 

Not  fiff  renared  from  eidamay,«ad  9&m  leading  ^to  iit 
it  iajvrioot  comment  on  people*i  conduct,  which,  vhen  ao* 
dreifted  or  repeated  to  them,  or  imagined  by  then,  is  iftto 
Tex  them  sorely.  Bat  really,  if  it  were  oonsideni  hsv 
ntterly  incompetent  men  are  to  telk  of  the  conduct  efoAM^ 
aath^do>the  talkora  would  often  hs  aikoced  at  omb,  ai 
the  anSaen  aa  rettdily  conaoled.  In  the  fint  plaoe,  hM 
imperfect  ia  onr  knowledge  of  our  neighbonr'a  circnattaiiffCfc 
Ton  suppose  a  man  rich,  and  he  is  poor— or  rich  withpcrih, 
claims,  and  responsibilities  of  which  you  Icnow  oothiBg;  joa 
stppose  him  healthy,  and  he  is  tortami  ^  smao  artinsl 
disease ;  yon  suppose  hka  unhappy  in  hia  doinestis  itiatioai, 
and  he  is  most  felicitous;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  you  sopposi 
him  lapped  in  the  loTing  reguds  of  his  &mtly,  and  aU  i^ 
while  he  has  a  uivetohed,  oontentioua  home ;  yonaqfOM  !»■ 
a  man  of  leisure,  and  ho  is  oumhered  with  cares,  datiOi 
labours,  and  endeaToura,  of  which  you  ha?6  not  the  ahg^ 
conception.  What  is  your  comment  on  this  maa'ft  enM 
worth  P  Then,  if  we  observe  the  dilbrenoe  of  men*«jiatjwj» 
and  <S0Baider  the  want  of  inagiBatiow  in  aeat  bm^'vM 
confines  them  to  the  juat  appreoiatioB  of  those  aaMi*^ 
which  are  like  their  own,  how  much  thia  oom|iUeatai  ^ 
question !     Probably  the  ditference  of  tenp  ^ 

men  is  aa  great  as  thai  amongst  the  diftreal  i 
animals— as  between  ikmi,  for  iiMtaace,  ef  the  1 
and  tlie  •oleBA  enae.    Mow,  if  oa)y  te»  i^  i 
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between  them,  the  squirrel  would  be  a  had  judge  of  the 
felidtj,  or  generotitv,  or  the  doroeitic  coadnot  of  the  crane. 
Piobably,  when  we  are  thioking  or  talking  of  a  person, 
we  recall  aoroe  tisuI  image  of  that  person.  I  have  thought 
what  an  instmctiTe  thing  it  would  be  if,  onder  some  magic 
iailnence,  like  that^  for  example,  which  would  construct  a 
"palace  of  truth,"*  it  were  arranged  that,  ae  we  gate  ont  our 
oonmenta  on  the  character  or  conduct  of  any  person,  this 
image  on  the  retina  of  memory  shonhl  change,  according  to 
the  tmth,  or  rather  the  want  of  it,  in  our  remarks,  Qradnally 
ftatnre  after  feature  would  steal  away,  tiU  we  gazed  at  non- 
entity ;  or  we  should  find  another  image  glide  into  the  Held 
of  tiew — somebody  we  had  never  seen,  pefhaps,  bnt  to  whom 
the  aoiiments  we  were  ntterfaig  really  did  apply. 

There  is  so  much  gentle  wisdom  in  all  this,  that 
I  should  be  gricTed  to  limit  its  wider  applications 
by  quoting  it  in  this  place.  Let  it  be  read  over 
and  oyer  till  its  precious  lessons  have  sunk  deep 
into  our  hearts,  and  we  feel  we  can  carry  them  with 
us  in  our  intercourse  with  all  our  fellow-creatures. 
Bnt  as  far  as  this  passage  applies  to  the  domestic 
life  of  contemporary  persons,  there  seems  only  one 
thing  more  to  be  said — viz.,  that  though,  in  order 
that  some  one  may  be  promptly,  tangibly,  recognisa- 
ble as  responsible  for  the  support  of  the  weak — 
(f>.,  of  women  and  children) — intimate  relation  be- 
tween a  human  pair  are,  in  all  civilized  communities, 
made  a  publicly,  legally,  registered  fact;  yet 
that^  beyond  that  point,  the  relations  of  husband 
and  wife  are  not  a  public  question  for  contemporary 
critics.  There  are  plenty  of  antiquarian  domestic 
riddles  on  which  to  exercise  our  ingenuity ;  and  we 
have  not  yet  cleared  up  all  questions  between 
Milton  and  Mr.ry  Powell,  or  justified  Shakspeare 
(at  least  /  have  not  justified  him)  for  leaving  his 
seoood  beet  bed  to  Ann  Hathawfty. 

In  ^deavouriog  to  slate  a  case  without  cant, 
and  without  bias ;  in  a  word,  in  trying  to  state  the 
truth,  I  hope  I  have  not  fallen  into  the  mistake 
before  hinted  at,  of  putting  excuses  for  neglect  of 
their  homes  into  the  mouths  of  lax  and  reckless 
brethren  of  mine,  who  keep  the  mothers  of  their 
children  in  the  position  of  kept  mistresses,  except 
that,  while  visited  as  occasionally,  they  are  treated 
with  lest  affection.  I  know  the  exigencies  of  our 
profession,  how  it  exhausts  the  springs  of  thought 
md  feeling  till  they  must  have  novelty,  or  dry  up ; 
and  I  know  how  we  are  often  necessarily  thrown 
info  exclusively  male  company.  But  I  should  like 
to  suggest  to  my  confrhes  a  rule  to  which  I  have 

*  I  soppoee  the  story  of  Madame  de  Oenlis,  called  **  1a 
Falab  de  la  Yerit^**  is  generally  known.  It  is  a  story  of  a 
fj/mdm^  "w^o  waa  tormented  with  an  unholy  curiosity  about 
tlM  iMvta  of  others^  Having  done  the  king  of  the  genies 
a  graai  serrice,  he  waa  requested  to  name  his  reward,  and 
fcagsdfd  a  palaee  which  should  have  the  property  of  making 
all  remdents  seem  precisely  what  they  were^  destroying  all 
'"floMone^  whatsoever.  The  misgnided  wretch  takes  his 
lufMa  and  friends  then  one  after  the  other,  and  quarrels 
wil^-^Ml  alL  IlnaQy,  after  being  drirea  from  it  by  the 
shew  focee  of  his  misery,  and  staying  away  for  years,  till  he 
\m  fathered  a  family  round  him,  he  takes  his  wife,  children, 
aM  evftttiora  thither,  at  his  wife's  special  entreaty,  often 
>sp«0lii<  Ton  will  guess  the  result  I  At  the  last  moment, 
Has  QwistKiiig  appeaii  upon  the  scene,  to  transmute  the 
palsw  into  an  innocent  abode,  and  to  point  the  leeeon  of 
iimfU  kmt  between  friends,  loTert,  and  others. 


always  adhered,  and  which  might  be  adhered  to  by 
others  with  few  exceptions — never,  at  least,  to 
frequent  places  of  entertainment  from  which  ladies 
are  excluded.  At  the  same  time,  I  know  perfectly 
well  that  this  counsel  will  be  laughed  at,  and  that 
I  shall  be  charged  with  bemg  deficient  in  "  breadth 
of  view,**  if  not  with  being  a  milksop,  for  givmg  it  f 
but  "  Marry,  Sirs,  I  say  that  I  am  neithei*." 


XXn.-A  GENUINE  COO. 

Thbbe  is  so  much  factitious  love  poetry  in  tlie 
world  that  **  it  is  (as  the  penny-a-liners  say)  with 
sincere  satisfkotion  that  I  «n  able  to  announce*' 
the  discovery  of  area],  unsophisticated  warble,  fresh 
from  the  heart.  It  is  a  woman's  production,  and 
is  feminine  in  every  sentence.  I  found  it  in  the 
"Family  Herald,"  of  23rd  February  last,  and  had 
mislaid  it,  or  I  should  have  introduced  it  before,  as 
I  honestly  think  it  worth  preservation,  for  its 
thorough  genuineness.  "Conquest"  is  no  doubt 
used  in  the  sense  of  iriumph  in  the  title  of  the 
following  verses :— - 

THB    CONqUBST. 

Ah!  with  what  delight, 
On  a  winter's  night. 

Before  a  bkiing  fire, 
1  watchM  my  chance. 
In  the  festive  dance, 

Of  choosing  my  heart's  desire. 
The  music  was  good, 
And  well  understood 

By  all  the  moTing  train ; 
Many  a  heart  beat  light 
On  that  mystic  night, 

For  I  beheld  my  swain. 
As  firm  as  an  oak 
Yes,  his  works  bespoke, 

He  came  of  ancient  race ; 
In  the  brare  old  style, 
Truly  free  from  guile, 

He  showed  an  English  fhce. 
With  no  great  moustache,* 
Nor  no  trinkets  flash. 

But  a  kind  and  manly  air; 
He  pleased  me  much, 
His  couTerse  was  such. 

For  he  did  not  tow  and  swear. 
Now  I  could  boast  long. 
And  lengthen  my  song. 

And  proTe  that  no  heart  there, 
On  that  joyful  night. 
In  the  dazsling  light. 

With  mine  was  fit  to  compare. 

Mart. 

Even  when  a  woman  loves  you  most,  you  do  not 
often  get  more  than  a  glimpse  into  her  heart  of 
hearts ;  but  nothmg  can  be  more  sweetly  unsophis- 
ticated than  the  information  here  given  to  every- 
body how  a  giri  "  watched  her  chance"  of  "  choosing 
her  heart's  desire."  Then  the  poetess  is  so  deli- 
ciouBly  illogical,  and  so  unaccountable  in  her  selec- 
tion of  words.  Why  was  the  night  "mystic?** 
And  what  are  we  to  understand  by 


*  This  allusion  is  personal  to  the  present  writer,  bnt  he  ia 
of  a  forgiving  disposition. 
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Many  a  heart  beat  light 
On  that  mystic  night. 

Ah  I  for  I  beheld  my  twain. 

From  the  second  and  third  verses,  I  should  infer 
that  a  female  friend  had  been  crowing  over  the 
lady,  on  account  of  the  superior  splendour  of  her 
own  sweetheart,  who  had,  presumably,  a  "  great 
moustache,'*  and  wore  "  trinkets  flash."  Possibly 
also  he  was  accustomed  to ''  vow  and  swear."  This 
inference,  the  inference  that  there  is  an  "odorous" 
element  of  comparison  in  the  case,  is  strengthened 
by  the  tone  and  sentiment  of  the  last  verse : — 

Nov  I  eovld  boast  long 

And  Uuffthen  my  iong — 

(Nobody  doubts  it,  ray  dear.)  "You  insulting 
cat,  my  '  hearths  desire'  is  worth  a  dozen  of  yours, 
and  if  I  liked 0,  couldn't  I !    I  could 


prove  that  no  heart  there 
On  that  joyfnl  night, 
In  the  dazzling  light, 

With  mine  toot  JU  to  compare^ 

not  even  ^our  heart,  you  Arabella  Garolioa  Susanna, 
though  he  does  carry  a  moustache,  and  a  ekaklmt 
at  the  end  of  his  watchguard^(doQ't  believe  he's 
got  a  watch) — Tm  the  fortunate  girl  after  all,  aid 
I  don't  care  who  knows  it.** 

Happy  Bichard !  (your  name  mu$l  be  Eiohard) 
if  this  should  meet  your  eye,  you  will  know  that 
the  frank  ecstacies  of  your  Mary  have  foond  in  echo 
more  than  she  reckoned  upon.  I  wonder  bow  yoi 
get  on,  you  blissful  pair !  Write  and  say  if  the 
ring  is  bought,  and  where  and  when  it  is  to  come 
off,  and  I  will  try  and  be  present.  Eomo  tm; 
nihil,  &c.,  &o. 


GRACE    DORRIEN. 

A    TALE. 


Oyoa, 
Earth's  tender  and  impassionate  few  I 
Take  courage  to  entroeC  your  lore 
To  Hhn,  M  named,  who  goarda  abore 

Its  ends,  and  shall  ftiUU, 
Breaking  the  narrow  prayen,  that  may 
Befit  your  narrow  heartt,  away 

InHisbroad-loTlngwiUl 

BJUaibtlk  Barrett  Brcm^llmg* 


CHAPTEE  VII. 


LOOUNG  ATTIB  THl  WOUNDID. 

Unless  my  readers  and  I  are  alike  well  satisfied, 
not  only  that  "  blessedness  is  better  than  happi- 
ness,** but  that  blessedness  takes  many  shapes  not 
promptly  recognizable  by  the  dull-eyed  conscience 
of  the  crowd,  I  fear  the  rest  of  what  lies  before  us 
in  this  hbtory  will  be  found  very  dreary.  It  is  not 
merely  that  I  know  my  hero  is  not  a  model  hero ; 
for  I  haYC  tried  to  make  you  see  him  in  the  light 
shed  upon  him  by  Qrace,  and  if  I  have  failed  in 
that  and  still  fail  in  it,  I  shall  wish  I  had  never 
taken  up  the  pen  at  all.  No ;  it  is  not  merely  that. 
But  I  am  certain  that  it  is  useless  now  to  talk  of 
happiness  in  any  acceptable  sense  of  the  word  for 
eiiW  hero  or  heroine.  It  is  awful  as  well  as 
obvious  to  say  that  you  may  do  in  a  moment  what 
all  eternity  can  never  undo.  This  man  and  woman 
have  loved.  They  have  met.  In  a  few  seconds 
they  have  created  between  themselves  a  link  which 
can  never  be  broken,  let  time  and  circumstance 
bring  what  they  will.  Of  course  you  will  laugh, 
Su: — and  looking  round  upon  your  matronly  partner, 
and  thinking  of  the  children  just  put  to  bed,  and 
the  tax-gatherer  who  called  to-day,  and  the  rolls 
and  eggs  you  had  for  breakfast,  and  how  much  more 
stuff  it  takes  to  make  you  a  waistcoat  now  than  it  did 
five  years  ago— you  will  say  "  Pooh !"     Well,  I  do 


not  begrudflre  you  that  iunoeent  exckmatioD  of  fr 
daimer.  But  I  <fo  say  this :  that  ttot  long  btfk 
you  met  at  my  house  a  middle-aged  maiden  m]t 
whom  it  was  plain  you  had  not  seen  for  yein ;  tbt 
you  said  "  God  bless  my  soul  I"  oftener  thia  n* 
necessary  in  the  course  of  ooBversation  that  OTM' 
ing ;  that  you  took  inordinate  snuff  to  fill  up  W 
in  the  talk ;  that  you  went  with  her  to  the  omnibMi 
and  came  back  again,  after  all  my  other  guests  were 
gone;  that— that— (I  wiU  take  my  affidiyii  « 
this)— that  you  asked  me  why  her  husband  did  not 
come  with  her  in  a  way  which  phunly  betrajedyow 
doubts  if  she  had  a  husband ;  that  you  did  not 
manifest  your  usual  alacrity  to  get  home  to  Mr«. 
Jones,  who,  I  hope,  will  not  see  these  reminiaceoew; 
that  I  thought  you  decidedly  spooney,  and  that  y<» 
were  more  than  usually  hikuious  over  yourgto« 
grog  that  night.  Furthw,  this  deponent  saw 
not.  I  hope  I  have  not  made  you  laugh  cmtM 
other  side  of  your  face  P 

What  caif  George  and  Grace  do?  Just  w»-- 
set  the  seal  on  the  sepulchre  of  their  kwca,  «» 
call  on  heaven  to  keep  the  watch.  But  I  toJ 
they  will  visit  the  tomb  sometimes  and  ewWO** 
there,  when  they  both  wake  together  in  the  «■» 
hours,  with  or  without  mutual  consdowott^  ^ 
the  case  may  be ;  and  the  more  restless  •^^*J 
two  has,  I  fear,  dared  too  much,  in  dili«f  «•* 
meeting.     Go,  Sir! — 
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Not  poppies,  nor  mandregora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  ijnips  of  the  world. 
Shall  erer  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sloop 
WUeh  thoa  ow'dst  yesterday  I 

Make  the  best  you  can  of  it.  Bat  ihere  is  ano- 
ther,  who  has  been  more  deeply  stricken  than  you, 
though  she  does  not  turn  so  restlessly  on  her  couch 
of  pain ;  and  we  will  first  of  all  bind  np  her  wounds. 
If  she  bleeds  to  death,  your  precious  heroic  life 
and  that  of  this  story  are  not  worth  a  minute's 
pnrobase. 

Dear  Grace  now  foand  herself,  with  her  father 
and  mother,  among  oM  friends  and  relatifcs,  in  a 
small  manufacturing  town  in  the  northern  part  of  a 
midland  eounty.  Her  mind  opened  freely  to  a  new 
set  of  oiroumstances ;  her  affectionate  heart  did  not 
dose  itself  against  new  friendships  and  associations. 
She  was  one  of  those  people  who  can  no  more  help 
loTing  than  they  can  help  breathing ;  to  whom  the 
human  form  Divine  is  a  glory  and  a  beauty ;  a 
woman  who  formed  her  attachments  as  naturally  as 
she  moyed  her  limbs ;  as  little  asking  questions  of 
Profidence,  or  wondering  what  people  would  thinL 

Frank  and  qoiek  dimpled  to  all  social  glee, 
And  yet  most  earnest. 

Without  a  spark  of  pretension,  with  no  disguises, 
with  no  apparent  consciousness  of  power,  and 
making  no  attempt  to  rule  or  to  influence,  she 
wielded  in  reality  a  very  large  influence  indeed,  and 
was,  unconsciously  to  herself,  as  to  the  majority  of 
her  friends,  the  real  centre  of  attraction  to  one  of 
the  widest  circles  ever  commanded  by  a  woman 
under  simihur  circumstances.  Without  prestige  of 
any  sort,  and  with  marked  sectarian  surroundings 
—by  the  simple  force  of  a  character  at  once  strong 
and  sweet — Grace  was  doing  a  work  of  blessing 
every  day  of  her  life.  Such  people,  and  especially 
such  women,  do  more  to  cement  social  bonds,  and 
to  make  conventionalisms  tolerable  even  while  they 
rebuke  them,  than  most  of  the  direct  teaching  ad- 
dressed to  such  ends.  Amidst  what  Leigh  Hunt 
colls  the  "barbarous  isolations"  of  niodern  life, 
they  are  priestesses  in  plain  clothes  of 

Sweet  Charity,  the  child  of  God, 

and  kindle  the  flame  divine  in  almost  every  heart 
they  approach,  as  they  move  through  the  scarcely 
noted  common  places  of  the  hour.  Sects  and 
coteries  may  claim  them,  and  the  natural  loyalty  of 
the  female  heart  may  make  an  allegiance  which 
the  reason  disapproves  sit  more  easily  upon 
them.  They  may  gravely  disapprove  of  the  creed, 
or  condnct,  or  both,  of  those  who  ^preach  them ; 
but  they  cannot,  as  some  of  us  men  do,  turn  away 
a  cold,  Pharisaic  face,  and  pass  on  the  other  side. 
Grace,  then,  noroindly  a  *'  Strict  Baptist,"  was  ac- 
toally  no  simh  thing ;  but  simply  a  Christian  lady, 
who,  though  moving  in  a  confined  sphere,  had 
gathered  around  herself  and  assimilated  many  of  the 
better  influences  of  modern  "  liberal"  culture,  with- 
out sacrificing  the  vitality  of  her  piety,  or  making 
compromises  with  her  conscience.  Her  circle 
nombered  many  gentlemen  and  some  few  ladies  who 


were  "heterodox"  even  to  recklessness,  and  some 
whose  code  of  morals  was  not  far  from  laxity ;  but 
among  these  she  moved  like  the  brook  in  "  Ion," 

In  whoso  calm  depth  the  beantifol  and  pure 
Alone  are  mirrored ;  which,  thoagh  sliapes  of  ill 
May  hover  round  its  snrface,  glides  in  light, 
And  takes  no  shadow  from  them. 

The  sun,  which  shines  upon  just  and  unjust  alike, 
had  as  little  thought  of  restricting  his  goodnature 
as  she  had  in  her  interconrse  with  her  fellow- 
sufferers  and  fellow-sinners  (that  description  in- 
cludes us  all),  and  she  was  a  "living  epistle"  of 
truth  and  goodness  "known  and  read  of  all  men.'* 
If  timid  minds  found  her  courage  and  directness  of 
speech  a  little  startling  at  times,  her  radiant  good* 
ness  soon  reassured  them;  and  the  odds  were 
made  more  than  even  by  the  beneficent  rebuke 
which  disguises  and  meannesses  of  all  kinds  ex- 
perienced in  her  society.  The  conventional  story- 
teller has  only  half-a-dozen  types  of  female  character, 
the  gentle  and  the  passionate  leading  off,  and  they 
are  both  weaklings  in  their  way.  Rarely  enough 
do  we  meet  in  the  story-book,  perhaps  because  we 
so  seldom  meet  her  in  real  life. 

The  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  to  comtmmd. 

Even  the  Christian  lady  of  the  reh'gious  novelist, 
unless  she  is  altogether  unsexed,  is  mostly  a  crea- 
ture to  be  patronised  and  (metaphorically)  patted 
on  the  back  by  "  the  Clergyman,"  or  some  other 
Superior  Being.  My  heroine's  name  did  not  figure 
in  the  Committee-lbt  of  any  Visiting  Society,  but 
she  was  a  bom  Evangelist  by  grace  of  the  Upper 
Powers,  and  wrought  after  her  kind  as  naturally  as 
chestnut-trees  flower  in  May. 

Bereaved  at  once  of  brother  and  dearest  friend, 
and  with  a  stricken  father,  my  heroine  is  essentially 
the  same  person  to  whom  I  introduced  you  in  my 
first  chapter.  Her  walk  is  still  "  andaniino  maestoso 
conpoco  brio,**  even  if  the  secondary  element  is 
diminished ;  she  still  carries  her  head  like  a  queen ; 
and  other  eyes  than  Grcorge's  now  found  her  foot 
"imperial."  Tenderly  she  remembered  Greorge; 
but  you  would  never  have  taken  her  for  "  a  blighted 
being,"  nor  was  there  a  spark  of  the  maudlin  in  her 
carriage  or  her  conversation.  She  was  as  welcome 
as  light  and  air  in  any  and  every  circle,  and  went 
through  her  little  domestic  and  social  round  just 
like  any  other  good  little  English  lady.  I  .hope 
1  have  not  etherialised  her  too  much  P  Surely  you 
can  conceive  her  dusting  books,  or  sewing  on  a 
shirt  button,  or  making  a  pie-crust,  or  laying  a  fire, 
with  her  sleeves  tucked  up,  without  feeling  that  she 
is  degraded  P  If  not,  you  are  not  the  man  for  my 
money,  and  I  would  not  recommend  you  to  Lucy 
for  a  husband. 

Time  rolled  away.  Mr.  Dorrien  had  recovered  a 
little  strength,  but  his  reason  seemed  almost  wholly 
gone,  and  for  ever.  Sometimes  he  would  remark, 
in  his  now  broken  way,  that  "Lemaire  was  a 
blockhead  for  wasting  his  time  so ;"  or  that  "  ho 
must  attend  the  Eio  Board  next  Thursday,  bccAitso 
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a  new  shaft  had  been  sank  in  the  Dorrien  lode  ;** 
or  request  that  a  doctor  might  be  sent  for  to  Jossj 
direotlj ;  and  this  wai  hard  to  bear,  to  Grace  es- 
pecially, who  could  not  but  remember  George's 
warning.  Mrs.  Dorrien,  practically  a  widowed 
woman,  seemed  now  to  live  in  Grace,  breathing 
her  breath,  thinking  her  thoughts,  feeling  her  feel- 
ings, as  far  as  that  was  possible;  and  so  both 
mother  and  daughter  hovered  day  by  day  in  watch- 
ful tenderness  around  the  thing  they  lo?ed.  Many 
suitors  came  to  Grace,  but  she  had  one  answer  for 
them  all,  and  none  approached  her  twice  with  other 
words  than  words  of  friendly  respect. 

Meantime  her  reb'gious  life  was  undergoing 
some  change.  In  many  of  our  manufacturing 
towns.  Christian  association  takes  anomalous  forms, 
idemnants  of  old  Unitarian  and  Freethinking  com- 
munities mingle  insensibly  with  congregations 
ostensibly  orthodox,  and  while  the  limits  of  creeds 
become  less  and  less  sharply  defined,  an  approxi- 
mating process  goes  on  in  both  directions.  Grace 
had  found  it  impossible  to  attend  the  "Baptist" 
Chapel  in  the  town — though  some  of  her  relations 
habitually  did  so — not  merely  because  the  culture 
of  both  minbter  and  hearers  was  of  a  very  low 
order,  nor  because  their  coarseness  offended  her 
good  taste,  but  because  she  found  that  beneath  an 
assumption  of  intense  piety  and  a  very  lofty  style 
of  spiritual  life,  there  was  really  only  a  very  thin 
layer  of  genuine  Christian  feeling.*  And  at  this 
point  she  could  not  help  recalling  the  substance  of 
conversations  she  had  formerly  had  with  George 
upon  the  terms  of  Christian  communion.  She 
disooYcred  that  while  the  creed  of  her  parents 
might  be  adopted  by  a  noble  and  even  gentle 
nature  as  offering  the  true  solution  of  problems 
which  the  soul  must  have  solved  for  it  or  perish  in 
its  perplexity,  it  might  also  be  embraced  by  a  harsh, 
vulgar,  domineering  nature,  in  which  strength  of 
will  and  steadiness  of  selfish  attachment  were  the 
most  favourable  points.  And^-^  uno  ditce  <mn0$ — 
she  was  not  long  in  drawing  the  general  oondusion 
in  spiritual  chemistry,  a  much  more  important 
science  than  it  is  thought  to  be  for  praoticml  pur- 
poses— that  every  possible  form  of  rdiigioos  belief 
undergoes,  in  passing  through  the  medium  of  the 
maraie,  changes,  by  which  the  ultimate  products  of 
the  same  belief  will  be  different  things ;  or  the 
ultimate  products  of  different  beliefs  will  be  the 
same  things,  in  different  minds.  She  also  dis- 
covered that  though  training  and  circumstance 
have  so  much  influence  that  all  varieties  of  cha- 
racter may  be  found  existing  within  the  same 
sectarian  boundary-line,  yet  ^t  on  the  whole, 
emoticmal  congeniality  has  more  to  do  with  settling 
the  creed  thim  logic.  For  instance,  that  feeble 
passions  and  a  keen  sense  of  order  may  predispose 
to  Quakerism;  that  lively  social  feelings  and  a 
cheerfully  energetic  temper  will  often  find  their 


*  Of  coarse  this  statement  is  inapplicable  to  Baptist 
Chnrches  and  pastors  generally,  for  among  the  latter  aro 
many  men  of  commanding  intellect  and  genioa* 


way' into  the  ranks  of  Wesleyanism ;  that  **  hh- 
vah  shalls  and  wills,**  and  the  strong  views  of  the 
Divine  faithfulness  germane  to  Calvinism,  will  have 
strong  attractions  for  resolute  natures,  of  steidj, 
well-knit,  rather  than  vivid,  affections;  that  an 
intense  appreciatbn  of  the  supernatiural,  aod  of 
the  future,  will  tend  to  a  creed  in  which  large 
possibilities,  miraculous,  millenarian,  or  otherwise, 
hold  a  prominent  place ; — and  so  on. 

At  the  time  these  ideu  were  taking  ihapsinher 
mind,  dear  Grace  was  attending  an  lud^MBcbt 
Chapel  in  the  town ;  and  Independenej  being  rather 
a  matter  of  church  (Mrder  than  of  ereed,  ooatn- 
versial  questions  began  by  degrees  to  hm  sone  d 
the  consequence  which,  intellectually,  they  had 
hitherto  maintained  in  her  eyes,  in  connexion  with 
Christian  communion.  Meeting  members  of  the 
Church  whose  life  bore  palpable  witness  to  their 
having  sat  at  the  Master's  feet  and  learned  of  him, 
she  did  not  think  it  well  to  reverse  the  jadgnot 
of  her  soul  when,  after  months  of  kindly  inter- 
course, she  thought  of  "  j<nniag  the  Church,**  m  k 
is  called. 

But  this  proved  to  be  a  very  disturhmg  mental 
crisis  for  the  lonely  girl,  with  no  relative  or  dear 
friend  competent,  by  reach  of  intellect  or  of  sym- 
pathy, to  grasp  her  doubts,  or  cahn  her  tremukjus 
self-distrust.  Within  a  year  from  her  parting  wiA 
George,  she  had  approached  thus  closely  to  ^ 
very  stand  point  which,  occupied  by  him,  bad  been 
matter  of  deadly  alarm  to  her  father,  and  might 
have  been  matter  of  hesitation  with  herselfi  if 
herself.  Was  the  gulf  that  separated  them  reallj 
no  greater  than  this  ?  And  the  voices  of  the  old 
love  rang  through  her  heart  till  it  ached,  and  she 
said  every  hour,  '*  Lead  me  to  the  rock  that  is 

higher  than  I !" Then  came  the  qucstioo, 

would  her  father,  if  possessing  his  faculties,  sanc- 
tion her  taking  her  place  among  her  new  religions 
associates,  any  more  than  he  had  sanctioned  her 
friendship  with  George  P  He  would  not— he 
would  condemn  and  oppose  it  with  all  his  streogthi 
and  think  her  spiritual  welfare  in  peril.  HowtheSi 
0  dutiful  daughter?  ....  "But  yet,"  m|^.* 
deep  voice^  which  had  accents  of  conscience  in  it» 
"should  we  not  obey  God  ...  .  P"  Upon  which 
faltered  up  a  still  deeper  voice — "  Has  a  parent  any 
more  ri^ht  over  the  attachment  of  a  life  than  orer 
a  question  of  Christian  association  P  Does  this  God 
who  reads  my  trembling  bosom  regulate  the  gitii* 
tation  of  inert  worlds,  and  disown  the  giavitauoa 
of  hearts  P  What  if  His  will  should  also  be  written 
in  spiritual  affinities,  should  we  not  rather  obey 

P**  What  shall  she  doP  Stand  still,  tiw- 

bier,  that  is  what  you  are  to  do.  It  is  a  greatthiflg 
to  know  the  end  of  the  te4her  whieh  lim^^ 
activity,  and  to  be  at  peace  till  the  waters  diiMi. 
"But,  oh,"  says  the  wistful  and  bewildered !«»« 
heart,  "  give  me  sympathy,  or  I  shall  break,  hwfc 
break!"  Poor  human  heart!  Do  yoa  w 
there  is  a  throb  which  does  not  £nd  an  cdi^^ 
One  whose  heart  was  as  human  in  its  nat«9  M^ 
its   experienoes   at  you— ^One   fhp 
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Beihanj,  where  Ins  feet  last  toadied  tbis  earth, 
in  sight  of  the  home  which  had  known  him  so 
weUF 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

BXTWEEN     WHILES. 

The  Independent  Chapel  had  a  little  octagonal 
white  pulpit  supported  op  one  pillar,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  little  octagonal  soundiug-board, 
which  was  of  no  particular  use,  I  belieye,  but  had, 
somehow,  an  orthodox  look  about  it  Underneath 
the  pulpit  was  the  Table-pew,  with  a  raised  desk 
at  the  head,  for  the  precentor,  who  was,  as  things 
go  in  country  towns,  an  "iutelleotual"  young  man, 
m  that  detestable  stage  of  his  growth  when  he 
Uiinks  it  fine  to  have  creaking  boots.  Behind  the 
desk,  the  precentor  used  to  roll  his  eyes  and  wag 
bis  head  most  abominably,  when  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  such  tunes  as  "  Hampshire,"  or  Calcutta," 
— to  the  great  annoyance  of  Grace,  who  had  a 
thorough  abhorrence  of  all  affectation  whatsoever. 
She  and  her  mamma  used  to  attend  public  worship 
by  turns,  morning  and  evening,  one  staying  at  home 
to  tend  Mr.  Borrien.  Consequently,  she  was  often 
alone  at  chapel,  and,  as  she  sat  near  the  pulpit, 
within  range  of  the  excitable  Maestro.  The  ex- 
citable Maestro  was  one  day  attracted  by  a  new 
face  in  a  mourning  bonnet.  At  first  he  thought  it 
a  pale,  plain  sort  of  face ;  yet  he  was  not  so  dense 
but  that  a  degree  of  piquancy  in  the  expression 
■lado  its  way  in  a  little  time  to  whatever  ''pene- 
trable stuff"  lay  underneath  his  waistcoat.  Some 
mysterious  influence  from  the  penetrable  stuff 
began  by-and-bye  to  ascend  in  fames  to  his  head, 
- — spiral  fumes  probably,  judging  from  the  effect 
upon  his  hair,  which  was  now  more  egregiously 
curled  than  ever,  all  over  a  head  which  more  thim 
ever  did  egregiously  wag.  Yet  not  always  was  its 
novement  destitute  of  a  certain  plamtiveness. 
And  tunes  like  "  Kemsey,"  and  "  Stephens,"  the 
former  particularly,  now  emerged  so  frequently 
from  the  repertoire  that  one  of  the  congregation  at 
1j^  suggested  to  the  Maestro,  with  exceeding 
deference,  that  the  service  of' song  had  latterly 
beoome  more  like  weeping  by  Babylon  waters  than 
that  making  of  a  joyful  noise  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed.  "  Why,"  inquired  this  respectable 
gentleman,  inwardly  chuckling  over  the  feUeity  of 
tJM  quotation. 

Why  should  the  ehildrea  of  a  Kieg 
Go  moaniiDg  all  their  daya  P 

Give  them  "Wiltshire,"  and  "  Purman,"  and 
"Nativity^' and  "Bolton,"  now  and  then,  for  a 
cbtnge.  The  Maestro  thought  he  would  try  the 
effect  of  a  variation  in  his  note,  and  took  the  first 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  hymns  marked  by  the 
minister  to  give  out  "  Bolton,'*  which  he  delivered 
wilh  exeeedmg  vivacity  and  emphasis.  The  imme- 
diate ef  eei  upon  Grace  of  the  superabundant  energy 
Hr.  Boskina  threw  into  this  performance  was  to 
flMhe  Jm  itiflk  her  head,  and  veiy  nearly  laugh. 


When  she  raised  her  face  agam,  sufficient  of  the 
laugh  remained  to  hang  the  festoons  of  a  beautiful 
smile  at  the  comers  of  her  mouth.  (If  you  had 
ever  seen  Grace  smile,  you  would  excuse  that  flou- 
Hsh.)  What  was  the  consequence  P  Mr.  Hoskins 
took  the  smile  all  to  himself,  as  a  smile  to  him  and 
not  at  him,  carried  it  home  with  him  that  evening, 
put  it  under  his  piUow,  and  walked  on  stilts  all  the 
rest  of  the  week.  Now  Grace  was  quite  ignorant 
of  this  last  conquest.  She  had  taken  his  side- 
glances  from  time  to  time  as  random  sparkles  of 
the  fine  freniy  of  music  nnder  which  he  habitually 
laboured.  Above  all,  she  was  ignorant  of  the  dear 
delusive  hopes  an  accidental  smile  of  hers  had 
planted  beneath  the  waistcoat.  So  she  was  neither 
elated,  nor  surprised,  nor  in  any  way  much  moved, 
when  Mr.  Hoskins,  who  had  got  round  her  mamma 
at  chapel,  made  a  call  one  day.  Only — (I  hope 
you  will  not  think  this  inconsistent  with  other 
features  in  the  portrait  I  have  given  of  her) — she 
wished  him  gone  in  about  a  minute  and  three- 
quarters,  and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  a  good-na- 
tured contempt  after  he  had  vanished. 

"  Tm  sure,  my  dear,'*  said  mamma, "  he  inquired 
most  kindly  after  you  the  other  day  at  chapel,  and 
his  walk  is  most  ornamental,  I  understand." 

"Ma,"  said  Grace,  "he's  a  guffin" — ^and  the 
subject  dropped.  After  that  el^ant  explosion  of 
hers,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  be  able  to  conceive  her 
doing  any  of  the  commonplace  thmgs  I  named  in 
the  previous  chapter. 

After  Mr.  Hoskins  had  repeated  his  visit  half-a- 
dozen  times,  Grace  began  to  see  a  new  light  upon 
the  subject ;  and  one  evening,  when  he  made  a 
very  hasty  call  (in  order  that  he  might  do  a  bold 
thing  under  the  cover  of  excitement,  which  is  a 
trick  that  bashfulness  sometimes  suggests  to  a  fool) 
she  was  taking,  with  as  much  embarrassment  as 
she  was  capable  of  feeling,  a  bunch  of  fiowers  from 
the  "  guffin,''  when  a  second  visiter  was  announced. 
Grace  was  trying  to  screw  a  civil  expression  out  of 
a  face  red  with  irritation,  which  gave  her  counte- 
nance a  rather  equivocal  aspect,  when  the  servant 
announced  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Keith  was  intelligent,  educated,  good-look- 
ing, good-hearted,  pious,  and  the  minister  of  the 
Independent  congregation.  But  then  he  was  a 
young  man,  and  a  single  young  man,  and  he  had 
silently  admired  dear  Grace  for  some  time.  The 
play  of  light  and  shade  upon  that  speaking  face 
had  not  escaped  him,  and  he  had  made  many  re- 
spectfully cautious  inquiries  about  its  owner.  His 
most  favourable  opportunity  for  stealing  a  look  at 
her  was  as  he  mounted  his  pulpit-stairs,  and,  how- 
ever darogatcry  it  may  be  thought  to  the  dignity 
of  ministerial  human  nati^re,  truth  compels  me  to 
state  that  the  central  fire  of  the  deeper  human 
nature  which  underiies  the  other  had  driven  him, 
as  often  as  possible,  to  avail  himself  of  that  oppor- 
tunity. Now,  a  minister  who  indulged  in  a  habit 
of  this  kind,  would  stand  a  fair  chance  of  being 
caught  by  a  duller  girl  than  Grace— and  Grace 
I  caught  Mr,  Keith  in  the  fact  more  than  once.  The 
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thing  glanced  by  her  mind  as  it  occurred,  whenevOT 
it  did  occur ;  but  when  the  minister  was  announced 
on  the  heels  of  the  clerk,  she  thought  it  slightly 
curious,  and  blushed  a  little.  The  truth  i$,  Mr. 
Keith,  with  the  watchful  eye  of  love,  had  seen 
through  Mr.  Hoskins  for  some  time,  and  had  this 
evening  made  up  his  mind  to  run  the  fox  to  earth 
— having  an  excellent  excuse  for  a  call.  He  had 
now  run  the  fox  to  earth,  but  was  not  particularly 
gratified  with  the  result  of  his  sport. 

"  Does  that  noble-looking  girl  take  flowers  with 
thai  face  oUhat mm?"  thought  Mr.  Keith ;  "then 
/  will  withhold  all  pretensions."  This,  as  it  stands 
hero  worded,  was,  i)crhaps,  an  uumiuisterial  reflec- 
tion ;  but  it  was  the  natural  one,  and  it  was 
made. 

Mr.  Keith  fell  back  upon  his  ostensible  errand. 
He  came  to  announce  to  Mrs.  Dorrien  and  her 
daughter,  as  members  of  his  congregation,  that,  with 
the  concurrence  of  his  leading  friends,  though  not 
of  all  his  friends,  he  had,  after  much  deliberation, 
resolved  upon  carrying  out  a  long-cherished  idea, 
and  throwing  open  the  Sacramental  feast  to  all  who 
desired  to  become  communicants,  without  any  re- 
striction of  any  kind. 

Once  more  the  old  love  made  an  unpleasant  tug 
at  the  dear  girPs  heartstrings.  ''Nearer  and 
nearer!"  thought  she — "Did  we  part  for  thisf" 
A  glorious  sadness  swept  over  her  face,  and  tinged 
its  paleness  with  a  glow  of  unutterable  beauty. 
The  visitor  saw,  and  though  he  was  not  a  man  of 
vehement  passions,  like  George,  it  was  more  than 
he  could  boar  at  the  moment.  He  rose  to  go,  and 
took  Grace's  yielded  hand  with  a  falterin^ness 
which  was  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  cksest 
pressure  would  Jiave  been  uuder  the  circumstances. 
Grace's  woman's  instinct  saw  the  whole  situation 
in  an  instant,  and  she  pitied  him.  Gulping  down 
a  heart-throb,  she  seconded  her  mamma's  invitation 
to  Mr.  Keith  to  come  again.  I  dare  say  you  would 
rather  have  his  thoughts  that  night  than  Grace's. 
Both  lay  awake  till  daybreak ;  he  restless  with  new- 
bom  hope,  she  with  recolieotions  of  the  dead-alive 
affection.  Tor  some  reason  or  other,  the  words  of 
a  song»  which  has  caused  more  tears  than  all  other 
songs  put  together,  kept  dancing  through  Iter  brain, 
till  her  temples  beat,  and  she  was  fain  to  get  out 
of  bed  and  cod  her  liands  in  the  water-basin*  It 
was  a  beautiful  moonlight  midnight,  just  like  that 
on  which  Jossy  had  been  taken  ill,  and  George, 
like  the  fool  he  was,  had  wandered  about  Jlreb 
Gotiage  till  morning.  Now,  no  waggon  went 
rumbling  along  the  road ;  but  a  steam  engine  at  a 
manufactory  clanked  and  whirred  away  in  the 
distance,  making  music  to  the  words  of  the 
song:— 

lie  hadna'  been  gone 

A  twelvemonth  and  a  day. 
When  my  father  broke  his  arm, 

And  oaf  cow  was  storn  away; 
My  mither  she  fell  sick, 

And  Jamie  was  at  sea, 
And  anld  Bobin  Gray 

Cam*  a  coortin'  to  me. 


My  &ther  pressed  me  sair. 

My  mither  didna  speak. 
Bat  she  looked  in  my  faoe. 

TiU  my  heart  was  nigh  to  break ; 
And  they  gied  him  my  hand. 

Bat  my  heart  was  in  the  sea. 
And  ao  anld  B^bin  Qray 

He  was  gudeman  to  roe. 

Grace  was  down  to  breakfast  very  late  the  next 
morning,  and  for  a  day  or  two  went  ahoot  tbe 
household  with  a  lax  "  I  don't  care  for  nobody  aad 
nobody  cares  for  me"  sort  of  air,  which  distitssei 
her  mother  exceedingly.  But  as  soon  as  tfaii 
maiden  perceived  the  pain  she  was  giving,  d)f 
picked  up  the  crown  she  bad  dropped  for  a  lev 
hours,  and  carried  it  on  her  forehead  again  with  ill 
the  old  queenly  grace,  till  she  had  more  than  von 
back  her  mamma's  lost  cheerfulness.  On  an  early 
day,  they  botb  took  their  places  at  theTabfeia 
the  Independent  Chapel — not,  yon  will  guess,  v^ 
noticed  by  Mr.  Keith  and  Mr.  Hoskins. 


CHAPTER  TX. 


FAETHEE      OrF* 


I  SHALL  not  relate  the  steps  bj  vhioh  the  Maesiro 
came  to  discover  his  own  Uunders,  and  uwam 
his  hopes,  because  I  cannot  reconcile  mysdf  to 
bringing  Grace  into  close  juxtaposition  withantSL 
Mr.  Keith  I  cannot  dismiss  at  present  He  id 
not  forget  the  "  general  invitation,"  and  did  m< 
translate  it  '*  uninvited.**  But  the  citener  heense 
the  more  Grace  liked  him,  and  the  more  she  didat 
love  him.  Kind,  cultivated,  respectful,  earnest,  be 
was;  but  her  heart  missed  in  him  tiiefidl,to 
flow  of  life  which  bad  ao  moved  her  in  Qva^ 
which  made  it  impossible  to  keep  bijn  a^  adistaaecv 
and  gave  all  their  intercourse,  scanty  as  it  irm,vi 
intensity  for  both,  which  often  nade  it  seen  as 
though  the  stream  of  their  love  most  have  ben 
flowiog  on  somewhere  or  other  from  all  eternity ; 
so  familiarly,  so  brightly,  so  naturally,  did  it  spir* 
kle  up  at  the  moment  of  their  meetiug.  B  is  » 
curious  fact  that  her  mamma,  who  had  never  m- 
pected  George  of "  motives' '  or  of  "  fe^gs"  (whiflh 
are  worse,  as  Mr.  Dorrien  observed),  very«peedilf 
did  suspect  Mr.  Keith  of  both  motives  aad  fieefiags* 
Grace  herself,  indeed,  suspected  him  of  idtetior 
views  much  earlier  than  she  had  ever  dreaol  o^ 
them  in  George ;  and  from  this  very  oiioiUDst^ 
she  drew  an  inference  unfavoorable  to  Mr.  Kw 
by  comparison  with  Mr.  Lambe.  Eor  the  coa^* 
risen  inevitably  pointed  to  a  largeness  of  nataieiii 
one  which  the  other  wanted — to  a  handaOBfi 
breadth  of  feeling  beneath  whose  folds  an  iadiiidad 
passion  could  throb  aU  to  itself,  till  sosie  circaB^ 
stance  suddenly  drew  aside  the  veiU  and  «hew«i'jt 
alive,  and  burning,  and  panting  for  air.  6efirgba'< 
heart,  like  her  own,  was  not  cast  in  a  comgg 
mould.  Mr.  Keith's  was—  only  more  findy  fysej  • 
down  than  usual.  ,.^ 

Mrs.  Dorrien  had  never  kaowa  At  itBfArm* 
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Grace's  love  for  George,  and  she  and  other  relatives 
sometimes  approached  the  subject  of  marriage  very 
closelj,  without  actuallj  touching  it,  in  their  con- 
Tersations  with  Grace.  If  "  Society'*  and  "  Pru- 
dence," as  represented  by  her  friends,  had  known 
all,  and  the  guarded  fence  which  took  place  be- 
tween them  had  been  turned  into  dialogue,  it 
would  hare  run  something  in  this  wise : — 

Society,  Why  did  you  confess  your  love  to  that 
daDgeroBs  young  man  ? 

Qrgee.  For  the  very  same  reason  of  truthfulness 
that  I  forebore  to  practise  guilty  deception  towards 
my  father. 

Socieif.  Why  do  you  not  take  Mr.  Keith  P  You 
might  like  him,  if  you  chose. 

€hue$t  Why  should  I  do  violence  to  my  feelings  ? 
I  do  not  shot  up  my  heart,  and  if  the*  man  comes 
who  can  command  it,  it  will,  no  doubt,  confess  its 
allegiaDoe.    Meantime,  I  will  not  force  it. 

Society.  But  your  duty— 

Grace.  What  duty  f  Is  God  to  be  served  with  a  lieP 

Society,  But  if  you  cannot  marry  one  person, 
and  anoUier  offers,  every  way  suitable 

Grace,  You  will  make  me  ^um  you  !  Am  I 
only  a  creature  to  be  married  P  Is  the  chief  end 
of  woman  to  get  her  name  put  doi^n  by  the  Regis- 
trar P  Good  friends,  my  first  duty  is  to  my  own 
soul,  and  I  will  do  that  no  violence^  You  are  very 
kisd  io  effbr  me  the  kMui  of  your  eyes  and  judg^ 
meata^  but  I  prefer  to  use  my  own* 

Society.  Look  how  happy  Mrs.  Jones  is,  with  her 
thte«  i&fldien. 

€bpgce*  How  do  I  know  Mrs.  Jones  is  happy  P . 
If  Mn«  Jones  has  sold  her  soul  she  is  miserable,  in 
spite  of  juicy  legs  of  mutton,  and  crochet,  and  the 
senpbio  face  die  puts  on  at  church,  between  her 
huMiaiid  and  her  little  girl.  Once  for  all,  I  do  not 
believe  in  patching  things  up,  and  I  will  continue 
an  konesl  woman,  open-fronted  to  the  stars,  let 
thtB  hare  wfuit  fate  in  store  for  me  they  will. 

Moble  heart  l«^if  there  be  a  "  drop  of  pity  as 
big  as  a  wren's  eye"  in  the  stars,  the  scroll  of  your 
futme  should  be  bri^  as  the  milky  way*  But 
the  atsn  are  self-wUled,  and  you,  poor  heart,  are 
as  luible  to  gasts  of  passion  and  impulses  of  cir- 
cattsUnce  as  some  others.    Patience  \ 

For  a  Teiy  long  time  Graee  had  not  heard  of 
Mr«  X&oa  l^ney;  but  one  Sunday  evening  she 
was  startled  to  see  his  face  at  chapel,  and  was  glad 
enoogli  to  take  bis  arm  home^  and  give  mamma, 
who  was  ghid  of  any  fresh  excitement,  a  pleasant 
hvapauL  Ha  told  Grace  that  he  had  been  lecturing 
in  tlio  neighbourhood  upon  *'  The  Eelation  between 
the  Obocsb  and  the  Age''  with  great  success,  and 
that  Mr.  Hoskins^-(but  this  was  very  confidential) 
— «ho  seemed  to  have  some  reason  to  complain  of 
Hr.  Xeith— -(Graee  smiled  an  internal  smile  of 
contempi)— *-had  come  to  him,  and  suggested  that 
he  ihigU  '^get  up  a  cause"*  in  the  town  with  every 

*  Mr.  Hqakios  was  not  peculiar  in  using  this  very  cool, 
shoplceefnog  phrase.  The  writer  has  been  himself  asked,  in 
the  noii  beaineas'like  manner,  to  help  in  "  getting  up  a 


chance  of  success,  as  Mr.  Keith  was  becoming 
tame,  and  could  not  command  the  aaditory  he  used 
to  do.  Contrary  to  the  earnest  dissuasions  of 
Grace,  Elton  determined  on  a  coup.  A  temporary 
chapel  was  soon  found,  and  between  his  florid  and 
not  overscrupulous  rhetoric,  and  the  musical  per- 
formances of  Mr.  Hoskins,  who,  of  coarse,  went 
over  to  the  new  **cause'* — with  the  pardonable 
object  of  getting  out  of  Grace's  wav,  and  the  un- 
pardonable one  of  spiting  Mr.  Keith,  whose  offence 
was  eating  Mrs.  Dorrien's  marmalade  on  his  bread 
and  butter  once  a  week,  when  he  couldn't — the 
new  "  cause*'  flourished,  the  congregation  swelled, 
and  a  building-fund  was  started  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  chapel  for  Mton. 

During  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  we 
last  saw  him,  changes  for  the  better,  though  super- 
ficial  changes,  have  happened  to  our  friend  £lton. 
That  incidental  touch  of  the  '*  strong  bright  soul** 
at  Jireh  Cottage  has  left  a  print  upon  his,  and  after 
a  while  saddening  and  bettering  thoughts  have 
come  over  him  in  relation  to  poor  July.  Still,  he 
has  not  forgotten  Grace,  and  he  does  not  love  her  ; 
but  he  has  resolved  to  seek  her  out  and  make  her 
amends,  when  he  shall  have  won  a  position,  and — 
the  hand  of  Grace.  Meanwhile,  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  make  his  way  under  a  cloud,  and  rather 
shun  notoriety  than  seek  it,  lest  his  name  should 
get  into  the  fens,  and  a  sudden  disclosure  and  dis- 
grace should  hang  a  dead  weight  upon  his  aspira- 
tions— such  as  they  were.  For  a  man  who  loved 
distinction,  this  was  a  bitter  punishment;  and 
now,  when  he  was  placed  in  the  situation  of  a 
rival,  in  presence  of  this  very  Grace,  it  was 
torture. 

A  few  months  passed,  and  neither  Mr.  Sidney 
nor  Mr.  Keith  seemed  to  make  any  headway  in 
Grace's  favour — though  she  was  secretly  moved  by 
her  minister's  devotion,  and  if  she  had  been  re* 
ceiving  all  this  while  satisfactory  accounts  of  George 
from  Mr.  Lemairc,  she  mi^t  have  come  to  wish 
she  could  love  him.  At  last  came  the  day  for 
laying  the  first  stone  of  £ltou*s  new  chapel,  and 
under  the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  and  sure  that 
Grace  would,  for  auld  tang  sync,  compliment  him  by 
her  presence,  he  rose  above  himself,  and  delivered  a 
"  discourse"  on  some  such  topic  as  "The Ministry 
of  the  Sanctuary  and  the  People,"  which  created 
snch  a  furore  that  its  publication  was  demanded 
without  a  single  dissentient  voice  among  the  people 
who  heard  it,  Grace  induded.  With  a  secret  mis- 
giving about  the  fens,  the  orator  consented.  Flushed 
by  Grace's  approbation,  he  made  an  indirect  ex- 
periment upon  her  heart,  with  a  very  unsatisfictory 
result.  He  immediately  left  for  London,  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  degree  of  publicity  to  this 
"Discourse"  which  should  soothe  his  wounded 
pride.  He  returned  on  Grace's  birthday.  She  had 
just  received  from  Mr.  Keith  a-  quiet,  respectful 
present,  accompanied  by  a  letter  which  breathed  no 
word  of  "love"  in  the  restricted  sense,  but  which 
had  touched  her  deeply.  The  sweet  moisture  was 
hanging  in  her  eyes,  when  Elton  called  to  si^  how 
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triampliantlj  he  had  planned  the  cirtmlation  of  the 
sermon. 

" By-thcbye,**  observed  Mr.  Sidney,  as  he  took 
his  hat  to  go,  "I  saw  Mr.  Lambe  stepping  into  a 
cab  with  a  very  pretty  lady,  and  holding  her  baby 
as  she  got  in.     Good  night." 

Now  it  so  befell  that  Mr.  Keith — not,  perhaps, 
with  perfect  good  taste,  remembering  the  present, 
but  with  the  natnral  restlessness  of  a  doubting 
lover — had  arranged  to  call  this  evening ;  and  it 
also  befell  that  he  called  within  five  minutes  of  Mr. 
Sidney's  departure.  He  found  Grace  in  tears. 
She  raised  her  face,  tremulous  with  a  struggling 
smile,  as  he  entered,  and  began  to  falter  out  words 
of  thanks  for  the  present. 

"  Do  not  thank  me,  dear  Miss  Dorrien,*'  ex- 
claimed her  minister ;  pray  do  not  !  If  you  only 
knew " 

Of  course  he  hesitated.  Of  eourse  he  took  her 
hand.  Hs  drew  her  closer  to  him,  unresisting,  but 
again  weeping.  He  pressed  her  forehead  with  his 
Hps,  and  spoke  words  which  she  had  never  th^^ieht 
to  listen  to  from  mortal  man  again.  7'*  ^X^ 
her  mother  entered  the  room,  and  wa'  Y^'  ^  -*ijp 
to  draw  back.  '  '^ 

"  Do  not  go,  Mrs.  Dorrien,"  said  Mr.  Keith ; 
*•  Miss  Dorrien  has  been  listening  very  kindly  to  a 
commnnioation  I  should  like  to  confirm  to  yourself.** 
And  Grace  neither  denied  nor  interfered ;  but  after 
he  was  gone,  she  hurried  upstairs  away  from  her 
mother*s  words  of  congratulation,  and  sobbed  her- 
self to  sleep  in  a  manner  very  unbecoming  a  happy 
girl. 


CHAFTER   X. 

VXA&XR  AKD  KXAECB,  AlID  KBAEXR  STILL. 

At  this  crisis,  I  do  not  know  whether  to  be  sad 
or  glad,  or  neither,  or  how.  In  fact,  I  am  so  dis- 
turbed  by  an  "undistinguishable  throng^of  thoughts 
aad  sensations  that  I  have  no  spirit  to  make  this 
last  chapter  a  very  long  one.  The  only  alternative 
is  to  make  it  short.  Whether  I  will  or  no,  it  will 
beduD. 

Grace  was  soon  married  to  Mr.  Keith.  Such 
intimacies  are  always  promptly  consummated,  if  you 
observe.  This  was  more  than  Mr.  Sidney  had 
reckoned  for,  and  what  triumph  he  had  felt  in 
wounding  this  dear  maiden  was  speedily  dashed. 
For  the  printing-press  has  seven-leagued  boots,  and 
the  brilliant  discourse  in  process  of  time  found  its 
way  into  the  fens.  One  fine  Sunday  morning. 
Elton  hod  an  unlooked  for  auditor  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Lemaire,  who  had  run  down  to  visit  the 
Dorriens.  That  did  not  startle  him.  But  he  had 
also  another  unlooked  for  auditor — strangers,  like 
misfortunes,  seldom  come  single — in  a  Mr.  Adeane, 
who,  for  some  reasons  of  his  own,  skulked  among 
the  back  seats  till  after  service  was  over,  and  then, 
for  other  reasons  of  his  own,  thought  proper  to  con- 
front the  minister  in  his  vestry,  where  he  was  tete- 
h-t^te  with  Mr.  Lemaire. 


Elton  was  not  proof  against  this,  and  he  wished 
himself  dead,  as  he  encountered  the  worn  fkcss 
and  broken  down  figures  of  these  two  old  men^ 
both  showing  in  their  dress  and  carriage  that  for- 
tune had  not  been  kind  to  them,  apart  from  anj 
other  sorrows  they  might  have  had.  Mr.  Adeane, 
eager  to  punish,  was  for  an  instant  exposure  of 
Elton.  But  Mr.  Lemaire  paused,  and  said,  "Let 
us  ask  Meess  Dorrien — I  mean  Meess  KeitL" 

"Who  the  devil  is  Meess  Dorrien,  and  what  has 
she  to  do  with  it  P"  cried  Mr.  Adeane,  impatiently. 
But,  on  being  informed  by  Lemaire  that  the  lady 
in  question  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  ^  God's 
angel,"  and  that  she  had  to  do  with  everything 
where  a  kind,  firm  wisdom  was  needed,  he  was  in- 
duced to  consent  that  Elton*s  fate  should  be  left  in 
her  hands.  She  counselled  silence,  and  that  the 
sinner  should  be  left  to  his  conscience,  and  the 
Master  to  whom  he  stood  or  fell ;  but  she  sent  for 
him,  and,  herself  on  the  very  verge  of  motberhood, 
talked  to  him  from  her  matron  heart,  as  wi^i  the 
v^i—.^iiin  God's  angel"  in  very  sooth,  and  made 
I  and^r^i  iLat  the  ♦*  strong  bright  soul"  he  had  onoe 
thought  a  good  joke,  but  which  had  already  toudied 
him,  had  not  till  now  done  its  appointed  wori: 
upon  his  own  spirit.  She  did  not  counsel  hii 
making  the  conventional  amends  by  manyiog 
Jaliana,  for  she  saw  that  his  affection  for  her  was 
extinct,  but  she  warned  him  that  he  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  welfare  of  his  child,  and  the  conse- 
quences to  Juliana  of  whatever  social  incapacities 
she  might  have  incurred  through  his  misdeeds 
The  details  of  his  future  conduct  to  them  she  left 
to  his  own  now  sobered  and  saddened  judgment 
She  was  not  aware,  sweet  soul,  that  this  was  pre* 
cisely  the  view  of  the  subject  George  had  taken  in 
previous  conversations  with  Mr.  Lemaire  in  London. 
You  guess  now,  if  you  have  not  guessed  before, 
with  whom,  and  with  what  baby,  Mr.  Lambe  had 
been  seen  entering  a  cab. 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  Adeane  set  off  for  London 
with  Mr.  Lemaire,  to  see  July.  "  Poor  girl  T  ob- 
served Mr.  Adeane  on  the  way,  "  when  we  fonnd 
her  lost  at  a  railway  station,  just  when  railways 
came  up,  she  was  hardly  big  enough  fo  tdl  us  her 
name  was  July,  and  she  said  that  a  good  deal  mow 
like  Jooly ."  It  was  fortunate  that  the  parties  were 
noto  near  "  a  railway  station,**  for  without  a  restoia- 
tive  our  dear  old  friend  of  the  perpetual  motiot 
and  the  marionnettes  might  have  remained  m» 
swoon  longer  than  is  good  for  an  old  man.  A» » 
was,  he  recovered,  and  in  (Jeorge's  prcsenc^be 
embraced  his  daughter  before  Mr.  Adeane  laid  a 
finger  on  her.  I  think  he  had  a  prior  rigW.  ^ 
also  think  that  you  will  see  in  her  French  ^^ 
tion  some  clue  to  what  has  been  very  noticcaWflni 
her  conduct. 

Elton  was  not  required  or  altewed  Ui  do  tf  J" 
thing  for, his  little  boy  or  for  Juliana.  Hf* 
Brooke,  the  painter,  who  had  gone  to  ^'•*"jj 
some  time  before,  bequeathing  his  pAtta  •»" 
stock-in-trade  to  George,  bad  now  wrfttai  ^^ 
land,  inviting  Lemaire,  and  indeed  people  ing***» 
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to  go  «Bd  XDakft  tlwir  fortunM  over  there.  Mr. 
&ad  Mrs.  Adeaoe,  to  whom  grain  speculations  had 
been  as  fatal  as  the  Rio  del  Monte  and  Bolanos  to 
Mr.  Lemaire»  were  willing  to  accompany  him,  and 
Juliana,  and  of  coorBe  her  baby,  went  at  their  side. 
Her  parting  with  Gleorge  was  the  darkest  moment 
of  her  life,  thonffh  she  had  found  her  father,  and  it 
was  bitter  for  him  too;  not. only  because  both 
loved  him,  and  she  with  all  the  strength  of  her 
lively  little  heart,  but  because  he  had — ■ — But  let 
us  go  back  to  Greorge,  and  then  be  consecutive. 

As  George  stood  with  the  startling  words  of 
Grace  in  his  hand,  on  that  wretched  February  even- 
ing, and  repeated  to  himself — "  Take  care — there 
is  danger  in  what  you  are  doing" — he  thought  to 
himself—-''  The  curious  part  is,  that  I  am  not  doing 
fto Jibing  particular."      He   was  not;    and   that 
blinded  him,  more  than  it  ought  to  have  blinded  so 
metaphysical  a  person,  to  Grace's  warning.     But 
he  had  just  accepted    Mr.  Brooke's   bequest  of 
artistic  maierielt  with  the  iirm  determination  that 
tlie  legacy  should  fructify,  in  spite  of  other  claims 
upon  his  strength  and  attention ;  and  he  tv..     — 
thrown  himself,  heart  and  soul,  into  ihe  eA 
which  were  then  making  in  London  to  call  English 
attention  to  the  claims  of  Italy  upon  English  sym- 
pathy.    He  was  fond  of  Italian  literature ;  but  he 
also  thought  Mazzini  one  of  the  grandest  souls  of 
tbia  age,  and  the  short-lived  history  of  the  last 
Homan  Eepublio  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the 
first.     When  Mr.  Lemaire  came  to  him  a  ruined 
man,  asking  whether  George  thought  hb  models 
would  bring  in  anything,  George  counselled  him 
rather  to  stick  to  the  marionnettes,  and  undertook 
to  find  a  market  for  them.     When  he  could  do 
this,  he  did ;  when  he  could  not,  he  feigned  one ; 
and  always  handed  over  to  the  old  man  a  highly 
salted  Account  of  Sales,  with  the  more  or  less 
faboloua  proceeds.     When  July*s  hour  drew  nigh, 
and  she  could  not  get,  or  could  not  do,  enough 
"  Plain  and  Ornamental  Needle-work"  for  the  hour 
(and  that  this  artful  young  man  could  easily  guage, 
bj  tho  strength  of  the  cup  of  tea  she  made  for  him, 
when  he  called),  the  sale  of  the  marionnettes  rose 
to  an  unprecedented  pitch,  for  foreign  markets — in 
fact»  said  George  to  July,  in  strict  confidence,  for 
Terra  Incognita  and  Weissnichtwo.    A  couple  of 
months  after  the  baby  came,  Brooke's  legatee — who 
had  played  with  the  palette  and  brush  apparently 
to  somB  purpose,  though  not  neglecting  other  pur- 
saita — was  overwhelmed  with  sudden  orders  for 
ifiMJnnwfig  ^th  infant  Christs,  for  every  one  of 
whioh  a  separate  sitting,  separately  paid  for,  was, 
sia|;il]arlj  enough,  required  of  July  and  the  little 
oae.   In  fact»  ti^ey  were  so  frequently  together  that 
the  vise  and  virtuous  said»  &a,  &c„  &c.— of  which 
yim  can  believe  as  much  as  your  good  opinion  of 
mj  hero  will  let  you.    I  shall  not  comment  upon  it, 
f oHher  than  by  saying  that  English  society  is  rather 
worse  than  better  in  this  particular  than  it  was 
wlitn  Byron  wrote : — 

Mk  ux  tiaet  to  the  same  tingle  ]tAj  '^ 

.    4^  1^  Buut  (et  the  wedding  drewes  ready ; 


or  forfeit  your  own  reputation  and  the  lady's  too. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  George  worked  inordi* 
nately  hard,  and  denied  himself  rest  and  recreation 
to  a  degree  in  which  there  was  unquestionably 
"  danger."  As  all  his  industry  was  not  of  a  repro* 
ductive  order,  and  there  are  limits  to  the  purchas* 
ing  power  of  even  genuine  current  gold  and  silver 
coin,  he  also  occasionally  denied  himself — some- 
thing else,  of  which  least  said  soonest  mended. 

In  all  this  there  was  some  pure  goodness  of 
heart,  much  feeling  and  energy,  some  mbtaken 
conscience,  and  some  deadly  sin.  The  world  blamed 
Mr.  Lambe  for  a  good  many  things,  but  with  its 
usual  astuteness,  it  always  blamed  in  the  wrong 
^UiCQ-^always — the  world  invariably  does.  Grace 
knew  his  real  sin,  and  often  touched  it  with  her 
finger,  Mr.  Brooke  unconsciously  hit  it  hard  when 
he  gave  as  a  half  serious  reason  for  the  bequest  of 
his  palette  that  "  nothing  came  amiss  to  George.'^ 
It  was  saddest  truth.  The  real  sin  of  this  young 
man  was  an  audacious  dispersion  of  his  own  ener« 
gies,  without  regard  to  consequences  as  far  as  him- 
^r]?^  ,.o  concerned.  It  was  his  pride — his  sinful 
M  prides  are  sinful— to  have  all  the  irons 
in  tUNs.^',  and  then  look  round,  as  who  should 
say,  *'  Now,  speak  who  dares ! — which  of  those 
things  is  done  badly,  and  in  which  relation  of  life 
have  I  come  so  short  that  Jack,  Tom,  or  Harry — 
(my  guardian  angel  and  I  have  our  own  secrets)—* 
has  the  right  to  reproach  me  P"  Pride,  says  the 
copy-book  slip,  must  have  a  fall,  and  this  pride  in 
surer  of  a  final  breakdown  than  some  others  that 
might  be  named. 

Grace  had  heard  from  Mr.  Lemaire  at  intervals, 
neither  very  cheering  nor  very  gloomy  accounts  of 
George.  Her  own  accouchement  prevented  her 
taking  any  part  in  the  dismissal  of  her  old  friends 
from  the  English  shore,  and  after  they  were  gone, 
her  new  duties  absorbed  her  mind,  and  she  had  no 
means  of  gathering  news  of  him.  You  would  not 
believe  me  if  I  were  to  say  anything  so  false  as 
that  she  did  not  often  think  of  him,  however,  even 
with  her  babe  at  her  breast ;  especially  as  Mr, 
Lemaire  had  solved  to  her  the  mystery  of  the  oab, 
and  had  told  her  how  kind  he  was  to  July  and 
himself.  That  evening,  her  husband  thought  her 
rather  peculiar  in  her  demeanour ;  but  she  went  up 
to  her  closet,  and  came  down  to  her  supper  in  half 
an  hour,  looking  much  as  usual.  When  her  little 
girl  was  nearly  a  year  old,  she  was  called  in  by  her 
mother  to  witness  a  great  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  her  father  during  the  previous  day  or  two. 
His  faculties  seemed  to  be  coming  back  to  him, 
and  for  a  week  or  so  he  grew  gradually  more 
rational  and  coUeeted,  till,  at  last,  he  appeared  to 
rouse  from  a  dream,  and  embraced  wife  and  daugh- 
ter with  glad  intelligence.  Mr.  Keith  was  absent 
in  Yorkshire,  when  Grace  was  sent  for  one  beauti- 
ful noontide,  because  papa  had  just  woke  out  of  a 
very  long,  deep  sleep,  inquiring  for  Mr.  Lambe — 
"  Where  is  Mr.  Lambe  ?"  said  the  poor  old  gentle- 
man— "  send  for  him — I  want  to  beg  his  pardon !" 
Grace  started  when  the  messenger  came  to  fetch 
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her,  for  she  had  been  visited  in  the  night-watches 
by  that  unforgotten  face,  and  had  risen  unre- 
freshed,  disturbed,  and  feverish.  Clasping  her 
-child  to  her  heart,  she  said,  "  I  will  go  to  London, 
and  fetch  him,  ma."  "  Leave  Gracie  with  me,  my 
dear,"  replied  mamma — "Yon  can  leave  her  for  a 
few  hours,  you  know  ?"  But  Grace  clutched  her 
all  the  more  closely,  and  smilingly  whispering  to 
her  father  that  he  should  soon  see  Mr.  Lambe,  she 
took  the  train  for  London.  0  how  long  the  time 
seemed  !  How  dull  the  painted  summer  landscape ! 
How  impertinent  the  talk  of  the  passengers !  But 
as  she  was  borne  through  the  clatter  and  stir  of 
the  streets  of  the  great  city,  she  was  helped  by 
that  true  friend  to  Aching  Heart  familiarly  known 
as  Splitting  Headache,  and  her  bosom  beat  less 
anxiously  as  she  neared  the  house  in  Great  Coram 
Street,  which  she  remembered  Lemaire  had  named 
in  his  last  letter.  She  asked  the  landlady  if  Mr. 
Lambe  was  at  home  in  such  short  sharp  accents 
that  the  woman  started  a  little  before  saying  "  Yes 
— second' floor," — and  then  wondered  after  her 
as  she  stepped  hastily  before  her  up  stairs  wftth  a 
flustered  face,  and  her  babe  just  waking, up.  ^^J^ 
end  of  young  persons  with  infants  la --trms," 
thought  she — "  What  a  rake ! — it's  always  the  way 
with  them  moustaches." 

When  Grace  had  tapped  at  the  door  twice, 
without  receiving  any  answer,  she  cautiously 
opened  it  a  little  way,  and  peeped  in;  What  she 
saw  stimulated  her,  I  cannot  say  encouraged  her, 
to  throw  it  wide  open.  She  saw  George's  feet,  and 
a  portion  of  a  dressing  gown,  in  a  horizontal 
position.  She  went  into  the  room,  ioitkoui  a  silent 
prayer — people  talk  of  praying  in  such  cases,  but 
they  do  not  do  it — poor  human  nature  is  then  in- 
capable of  any  direct  movement  of  a  spiritual  charac- 
ter. She  said, "  Oh,  my  God !"  but  that  was  a  cry  of 
pain,  not  a  prayer.  George  was  lying  on  a  board 
npon  tressels,  on  \^ich  he  had  been  standing  to 
paint,  with  his  face  to  the  window.  But  bis 
face  had  a  peculiarity  which  also  attached  to  the 
hand  which  Grace  took  into  her  own — it  was  cold ; 
though  perfectly  serene.  On  tte  table  lay  an  un- 
finished letter,  if  letter  that  might  be  called,  which 
superscription  or  name  bore  none.  With  a  stony 
clamness  Grace  read  : — 

DearMt  Friend, — Whether  you  are  ever  to  see  this  or  not, 
nod  I  have  formed  no  design  of  sending  it,  I  mnst  write  to 
yon.  I  have  at  last  understood  and  taken  yonr  warning,  for 
yonrs  it  was,  I  am  anre.  I  think  it  is  not  too  late.  I  have 
hitherto  somewhat  mistaken  my  way,  bat  how  I  should  have 
wandered,  into  what  pitfalls  might  1  have  sunk,  but  for  yonr 
image  ever  before  me,  lighting  my  path,  snch  as  it  was,  and 
pointing  me  to  a  better  !  I  have  gathered  up  my  scattered 
and  broken  energies  and  sympathies,  and  my  way  is  now  clear 
before  me.  I  have  told  you  in  old  times  how  dangerous  a 
*  thing  I  felt  the  want  of  Christian  friendship  to  be  to 
characters  like  mine,  how  useful  I  thought  it  by  way  of  poise 
to  the  moraUt  and  support  to  the  whole  higher  nature,  es- 
pecially in  sympathetic  and  sensitive  people.  And  yet,  that 
these  are  the  very  persons,  who,  creeds  apart,  are  too  often 
excluded  from  Christian  association,  because  a  false  standard 
is  set  up  among  the  churches,  by  which  all  men  and  women 
are  measured.  Innocent  personal  peculiarities,  which  offend 
against  the  freemasonnet  of  sects,  are  more  taken  into  account 


than  the  oondact,  the  heart,  or  the  ientuiieat.  How  nuy 
esteemed  elders  of  churches  do  we  know  whom  Pul  vonU 
have  excluded  for  **  covetonsness  which  is  idolatry,"  fluh 
others  are  practically,  if  not  formally,  held  at  a  diitiiui, 
for  mere  accidents  of  manner  and  talk,  for  sapenbaodut 
vivacity,  perhaps,  or  some  other  trifling  feature  of  ehanetv, 
which  is  as  natural  and  inevitable  to  them  ai  iovm  t» 
spring  1  Bear,  unforgotten  friend,  noUe  sonl  that  yoa  n^ 
I  think  you  vrill  see  that  there  is  truth  in  this,  and  ue  jov 
influence  to  bring  about  a  better  day.  Next  Sasdaf,  I 
ihall 

Here  the  fingers  had  refused  their  office,  and  the 
pen  had  fallen  on  the  floor. 

**  He  will  drink  it  new  in  the  kingdom  of  God!" 
Grace  whispered,  as  warm,  soft  tears,  softer  than 
she  had  wept  for  many  a  day,  fell  upon  the  paper. 
— "  Nearer  and  nearer !  .  .  .  .  And  nearer  stiU," 
said  she,  as  she  stooped  and  kissed  Lis  forehead. 
The  sweet  sunshine  burst  in  and  laid  a  golden  band 
over  it,  and  baby  smiled  and  cooed,  vbile  her 
mother  knelt  down  at  the  side  of  the  corpse. 

When  Grace  got  back,  after  leaving  instmclioM 
with  the  landlady,  now  more  bewildered  than  crer, 
she  /oHif4  her  father — gone !  "  He  kept  on  asking 
and  wking  for  Mr,  Lambe,"  sobbed  her  mother, 
"but  he  lias  not  seen  him  to  beg  his  pardon." 

"  I  do  not  know  that,"  answered  Grace,  with 
tender  solemnity,  clasping  her  mother  in  her  arms, 
and  stopping  her  mouth  with  kisses.  For  baby 
now  slept  again,  drawing  its  little  breath  ligbtly 
through  lips  parted  by  a  smile,  knowing  notlung  of 
the  awful  mystery  of  life  and  death  going  on  iD 
about  it  5  nothing  of  that  terrible  great  fact  with 
an  ugly  name,  which  we  must  all  encounter  some 
day, — I  me^n  Misery.  Close  the  door,  and  leave 
them  with  the  dead,  and  the  memory  of  the  dead. 
Baby  will  sleep  on,  and  wake,  when  it  wakes,  with  an 
unconscious  face,  t  do  not  expect  I  shall  ever  see 
Grace's  child,  but  if  I  should,  it  will  not  look,  I 
daresay,  as  if  it  had  lain  against  an  aching  heart. 

A  penny-a-liner,  who  knew  George  slightlj,  and 
his  landlady  intimately,  wrote  out  the  same  eTcn- 
ing,  on  the  professional  "  flimsy,"  a  paragraph  about 
George,  headed  "  Melancholy  Death  from  Stana- 
tion."  The  Registrar-General,  by  a  clerical  error, 
included  him  among  the  cases  of  "  Deaths  (ro« 
zymotic  diseases  1"  The  Registrar-General  and  the 
penny-a-liner  knew  as  much  about  hb  death  as  bis 
friends  and  acquaintances  at  large  did  ahoat  bis 
life.  For  myself,  being  eccentric  and  fond  of 
paradox,  I  wrote  down  in  my  obituary  of  ^7 
friends,  "  Died  of  the  burthen  of— living."  ^ 
was,  I  believe,  a  part  of  his  burthen  '^^ 
might  have  shifted  if  he  would,  and  while  he  ww 
Lemaire  and  July  almost  depending  on  him,  he  dw 
so  ;  afterwards,  he  made  his  torment  his  ple»w« 
more  than  he  knew  of,  and  when  he  ceased  to  do 
so,  or  fancied  he  did— it  was  just  the  case  of  tbe 
man  (I  feci  disposed  to  be  humorous,  w^T^V"^ 
really  excuse  it)  whose  horse  slipped  through  W 
fingers  just  as  he  had  been  brought  down  to  one 
straw  per  diem.  Or  it  was  the  case  of  ^-^^f^^ 
eater,  who  collapses  in  the  effort  to  alter  '^^ 
I  cannot  help  making  the  trite  obwrvatioft  «»» 
would  really  appear  as  if  bread  and  dl^  ^W*' 
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sMHies  had  a  preservatiTeiyowerm  tbem,  and  that 
if  he  oonld  have  hallocinated  himself  into  the  belief, 
not  as  he  said,  that  he  was  Frester  John,  bat  that 
he  had  Mr.  Brooke's  "  quiver  full  of  them"  to  look 
after,  he  might  ha?e  got  on  better.  Let  ns  see 
that  he  does  not  "  point  a  moral,  and  adorn  (or 
deform)  a  tale,**  for  nothing.  You  and  I  can  take 
'warning  from  his  history.  Let  us  put  up  a  re- 
spectful grave-stone  for  him,  and  turn  to  some  one 
much  nobler  and  better,  who  had  more  to  bear  and 
bore  it  more  brayelj. 

It  was  not  desirable,  if  it  had  been  possible,  to 
eonceal  Grace's  errand  from  her  husband.  She  had 
told  him,  before  their  marriage,  enough  to  prevent 
his  being  surprised  at  the  intelligence.  He  looked 
at  it  as  a  good  man  should  do,  though  not  without 
a  human  pang,  and  himself  buried  George  like  a 
brother.  **  I  knelt  and  kissed  him  several  times,** 
said  Grace,  one  day,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  God 
does  not  keep  a  book  of  etiquette  against  our 
hearts^  my  dear,"  replied  her  husband,  very  slightly 


flashing.  And  he  is  not  over-particular  in  his 
inquiries  if  his  wife  is  once  in  a  way  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  grave,  well  known  to  both. 
The  grass  grows  green  and  the  snow  fails  white 
indifferently  upon  a  great  many  places,  but  I  could 
conceive  Grace,  with  her  hair  grey,  and  her  voice 
broken  into  childish  treble,  and  the  brio  and  the 
maestoso  gone  from  her  walk,  having  her  thoughts 
about  the  snow  or  the  grass  on  one  particular  spot 
rather  than  on  others. 

By  last  accounts  from  Australia,  I  learn  that 
our  friends  out  there  are  doing  well.  Elton  Sidney 
would  "  go  softly  all  the  days  of  his  life  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  soul,**  if  it  were  not  for  Grace, 
who  tries  to  persuade  him  that  bitterness  is  not  an 
element  in  true  repentance,  or  a  true  basis  for 
reformation.  And  Grace,  herself — is  she  happy  f 
Do  not  ask  impertinent  questions—  she  is  blessed. 
And,  if  I  thought  otherwise,  I  could  trust  George's 
shade  not  to  be  jealous  of  the  pen  that  would  make 
the  last  words  of  a  dull  story,  God  bless  her ! 
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Wb  remember  hearing  of  a  conversation  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  English  and  Russian 
military  systems,  which  took  place  in  a  West-end 
dub  some  years  before  there  was  even  a  rumour  of 
contest  with  the  barbaric  empire,  whose  forces  were 
lately  fighting  in  so  many  regions  of  the  globe.  The 
principd  speaker  was  a  Russian. 

"Tour  army,"  said  he,  addressing  himself  to 
Bome  of  hb  English  companions,  ''  is  not  a  pro- 
fession, but  a  plaything.  Men  think  of  coming 
into  it  as  they  would  of  going  to  a  ball.  Fathers 
think  of  putting  their  sons  into  it  as  they  would  of 
sending  them  to  college,  or  for  a  trip  up  the  Rhine. 
In  Russia  it  is  different.  There,  military  life  is  a 
business  matter;  and  the  men  who  engage  in  it 
must  work  like  business  men.  The  Russian  army 
18  organised  on  a  general  system,  in  which  the 
indrridual  is  lost,  as  a  single  component  part  of  a 
wd  adjusted  Gothic  cathedral  is  forgotten  in 
the  aspect  of  the  whole.  In  the  English  army 
the  individual  officer,  at  least,  is  seldom,  if  ever 
k»t.- 

**But,**  interrupted  one  of  his  auditors,  "you 
most  surely  admit  that  loe  have  a  system  as  well 

**  A  system,  yes,  but  not  a  general  system.  As 
regards  your  soldiers,  there  is  plenty  of  system — 
as  regards  your  officers^  very  little — as  between 
jour  soldiers  and  your  ofQcers  in  their  relations  to 
each  other,  still  less.  Masters  and  servants  are 
not  blended  with  you  into  one  compact  whole.  The 
former  can  go  on  long  furloughs,  can  exchange 
when  it  suits  them^  can  sell  out  when  they  are 
married  and  no  longer  care  to  drag  a  wife  about 
witk  ihem  wherever  they  may  go.     Living  in 


dalliance  with  a  uniform  and  epaulettes,  they  call 
it  their  profession.  Your  soldiers,  on  the  contrary, 
are  bound,  like  people  by  the  bonds  of  matrimony, 
*  for  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for  poorer,  in  sick- 
ness in  health,'  to  the  occupation  they  have 
chosen." 

"  But  our  officers  perform  their  duties  as  well 
as  yours,"  interposed  the  same  gentleman. 

"No  doubt,"  answered  the  Russian,  **  their 
duties.  But  the  question  is  not  how  they  perform 
their  duties,  but  what  duties  they  have  to  perform. 
Look  at  the  work  of  a  Russian  officer,  and  then 
compare  it  with  that  of  an  English  one.  The 
former  absolutely  labours  with  his  intellect  like  any 
lawyer  who  has  to  gain  his  daily  bread  by  it.  The 
latter,  according  to  all  accounts,  has  somewhat  of 
a  contempt  for  anything  that  taxes  his  powers  of 
thought.  He  prefers  fighting  to  learning  how  to 
fight.  In  the  Russian  army  a  great  amount  of 
study  is  requisite,  from  the  Military  College  up] 
wards,  for  promotion  and  success ;  in  the  English, 
none.  The  English  officer  turns  away  in  disgust 
from  the  midnight  lamp;  the  Russian,  nolem 
volens,  mu^  make  himself  acquainted  with  it,  and 
work  something  of  its  lucidity  into  his  brain.  The 
English  officer  has  months  of  absence  from  his 
regiment,  or  depot ;  the  Russian  is  kept  close  to 
his  quarters.  He  is  considered  as  the  paid  servant 
of  the  Czar,  and  as  such,  is  made  as  available  as 
possible  for  the  general  interest  of  the  Czar. 
Your  officer,  on  the  contrary,  would  anything  but 
like  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  paid 
servant ;  nor  is  he,  in  fact,  a  paid  servant,  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word ;  for  his  pay  rarely 
amounts  to  even  a  tolerable  per  centi^  on  the 
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money  be  is  obKged  to  spend  for  tbe  attainment  of 
bis  rank  and  office.  Ton  can  scarcely  expect  a 
person  to  pay  for  tbe  mere  pleasure  of  working, 
and  as  long  as  your  exdosive  system  of  purcbsse 
and  patronage  oontimies,  I  do  not  see  bow  yonr 
officers  can  become  working  men.** 

*•  WeU/*  cried  bis  interlocutor,  resorting  to  tbe 
final  argnroent  nsnal  on  snob  occasions,  '*  bowever 
ibis  may  be,  $fie  are,  after  all,  as  efficient  in  actual 
warfare  as  you." 

**Il  faui  en  f aire  Vi^rende^  said  tbe  Russian ; 
and  tbe  dispute  ended. 

Several  years  bave  passed  since  tbis  conversation; 
and  on  tbe  1st  of  January,  1856,  we  find  a  lead- 
ing journal,  in  its  review  of  tbe  transactions  of 
tbe  by-gone  twelve  months,  commenting  tbus  on 
the  organisation  of  tbe  English  army : — 

"  A  deep  distniit  of  our  military  lystem  hu  taken  posses- 
sion of  an  minds ;  and,  although  the  inherent  difficulties  of 
(he  invettigatioo,  together  with  a  striking  want  of  skill  and 
method  k  thoae  who  oondncted  it,  rendertd  th«  researches  of 
tbe  Sebastopol  Committee  far  less  foil  and  satisfactory  than 
the  nation  had  expected,  a  feding  is  abroad  which  will 
never  be  satisfied  until  tlie  soldier  be  treated  with  the  same 
liberality  and  fairness  as  other  serrants  of  the  public  The 
absence  of  a  military  education  among  onr  officers,  and  their 
inferiority,  as  a  dass,  to  those  of  the  semi-barbarous  Power 
to  whidi  we  are  opposed,  are  painful  and  hamiliatiog  to  a 
nation  not  wont  to  yield  to  any  foreign  eompetition,  and  the 
invidious  privileges  attached  to  wealth,  to  birth,  and  to  in., 
terest,  which  have  recently  been  so  publicly  and  so  injuri- 
ously paraded,  are  assmredly  not  destined  long  to  survive  the 
general  oondemnatioa  of  the  people.  Tbe  Administrative 
Eeform  Association  sought  to  phice  itself  at  the  head  of  a 
movement  which  should  give  efieet  to  these  sentiments,  but 
partly  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  nation  to  embarrass  our 
Govemmeut  in  time  of  war  by  a  course  of  domestic  agitation, 
and  partly  from  tho  extreme  indiscretibn  of  some  of  its 
members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  fisll  into  premature 
deceir.  .  The  excitement  of  mens*  minds  has,  however,  not 
been  wholly  without  its  fruit,  and  the  year  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  first  in  which  the  principle  of  ascertaining  the 
fitness  of  candidates  for  public  office,  by  examination,  was 
foiriy  tested.  The  medicine  has  produced  an  effect  far  more 
violent  than  was  anticipated.  Instead  of  securing  a  better 
class  of  candidates,  the  examination  has  proved  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  present  corrupt  system  of  patronage  and 
the  most  leniently  applied  test  of  qualification  to  co-exist, 
vtA  that  we  must  either  go  back  to  the  practice  of  nominat- 
ing persons,  however  incapable,  or  forward  to  free  and 
uarestrictad  competition.'* 

Having  arrived,  then,  at  tbis  crisis,  we  must  at 
Iragtb  look  the  dilemma  in  tbe  face. 

It  was  in  the  year  1829  that  tbe  Duke  of  Wel- 
lingioB  drew  up  tbe  famous  memorandum,  which 
has  been  so  much  quoted  by  all  the  enemies  of 
mSitary  education  as  a  test  for  efficiency  in 
military  tervtce.  Tbe  Duke  was  opposed  to 
tbe  wishes  of  tbe  public — which  then  bad  become 
urgent  Ua  abatement  of  corporal  punishment,  and 
increase  of  promotion  in  the  ranks.  He  said 
"that  the  British  army  was  recruited  from  the 
noost  drunken,  and,  probably,  tbe  worst  men  of  the 
trade  or  profession  to  which  they  belonged,"  and 
there  was  "  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  them  who, 
when  enlisted,  ought  not  to  be  put  in  tbe  second 
or  degraded  class  of  any  society,  or  body,  into 
wkiok  they  might  bo  introduoed/'  and  that  "  they 


could  only  be  brought  to  be  fit  for  iM^at  is  to  Im 
called  the  first  class  by  discipline,  and  by  tbe  pre- 
cept and  example  of  the  old  soldiers  of  the  com- 
pany, who,  if  not  themselves  in  that  same  second, 
or  degraded  class,  deserved  to  be  placed  there  for 
some  action  or  other  twenty  times  in  every  week  * 
He  instanced  "  the  horrors  committed  by  small  de- 
tachments during  the  Peninsular  war,  oa  their 
marches  to  join  tbe  army,  in  spite  of  the  inxions 
care  taken  to  prevent  them.  After  alludiag  to  the 
trying  services  of  tbe  British  troops  in  peace  as 
well  as  war — "their  separation  into  small  parties 
in  Ireland  and  tbe  West  Indies,  Ac.,  in  trausporls 
guarding  convicts  to  New  South  Wales — the  total 
want  of  inspection  and  control  over  oflBccrs  and 
men  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world**— the  Dric 
concluded  by  expressing  bis  astonishment  that 
there  was  any  discipline  at  all  in  such  an  amj, 
notwithstanding  the  seventy  then  so  much  com* 
plained  of. 

"The  British  officer,"  said  be,  "is  a  gentleman. 
We  require  that  be  should  be  one,  and,  above  all, 
that  be  should  conduct  himself  as  such — and  most 
particularly  in  reference  to  tbe  soldier,  and  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates.  Indeed,  we  carry  this  principle  of  the 
gentleman,  and  the  absence  of  intercourse  vith 
those  under  his  command,  so  far  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  duty  of  a  subaltern  officer  is  not  done  at  all  ii 
tbe  cavalry  or  the  infantry  of  the  Kne.  It  is  done 
in  the  Guards  by  the  sergeants.  Thus  our  gentl^ 
man  officer,  bowever  admirable  bis  conduct  in  the 
field,  bowever  honourable  to  himself  and  glorions 
and  advantageous  to  his  country,  is  but  a  poor 
creature  in  disciplining  his  company  in  camp*  quar- 
ters, or  cantonments." 

Now,  calmly  considered,  what  does  this  verdict 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  amount  to?  Is  it* 
verdict  of  condemnation  on  tbe  principle  of  militaiy 
education  per  u?  Or  is  it  merely  an  opinion, 
based  on  a  doctrine  of  expediency  suited  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  state  of  our  army 
during  the  Peninsular  war  P  We  think  the  answer 
can  scarcely  adroit  of  a  doubt.  The  Duke  hinwclf, 
like  his  great  antagonist  Napoleon,  was,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  child  of  military  edocation.  froo 
one  of  the  towers  of  tbe  Castle  of  Angers,  the 
stranger  is  still  shown,  close  beneath  him,  I'Aca- 
d^mie  d*Equitation,  ok  Monsieur  Fid  (depme  Lord 
Chatham)  et  U  Due  de  Wellington  jadii  etudiajeni. 
Of  the  Duke's  application  to  the  study  of  militwy 
science  in  India,  none  need  be  told.  All  things, 
therefore,  considered,  it  seems  highly  improbable 
that  the  Duke  should  condemn  that  of  which  he 
himself  was  so  great  a  master. 

But  in  the  memorandum  of  1829,  there  is  no- 
thing, as  Jacob  Omnium  said  in  an  excellent  letter 
to  the  Times,  "  which  twids  to  prove  that  what 
was  true  of  the  British  army  upwards  of  forty  ye«» 
ago  must  necessarily  be  true  of  it  now;  or  that, 
because  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  commanding 
genius  enabled  him  formerly  to  construct  a  powc^ 
fill  and  suoceasful  war-machine  out  of  infeiiof  ma 
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oljeoiioDable  materials,  we,  after  tbit  interval  of 
fortjjears— forty  years,  too,  of  peace  and  of  pro- 
gress, and  social  and  political  change  such  as  the 
world  never  before  saw — are  bound  to  confine  our- 
selves, in  constructing  our  war-machine,  to  ma- 
terials of  a  similar  quality,  while  the  armies  of  every 
other  civilized  nation  of  the  world  are  marching, 
OQ  all  pomts,  with  the  times.'* 

But  it  will  be  said,  if  a  man  is  thoroughly  deter- 
mined upon  learning  the  science  of  his  profession, 
be  can  do  so*  We  deny  this.  If,  indeed,  he  can 
break  through  all  the  traditions  with  which  he  is 
surrounded — can  rend  the  ties  of  social  intercourse 
"-can  make  himself  an  exception  to  the  general 
role,  and  brook  the  sneer  polite  with  which  his 
efforts  will  doubtless  be  rewarded  hy  the  companions 
of  bis  age  and  station — then,  we  admit,  he  can 
truly  find  leisure  and  means  in  England,  nearly  as 
well  as  anywhere  else,  for  the  acquisition  of  military 
knowledge.  But  should  he  not  be  willing  or  capa- 
ble of  rendering  himself  thus  singular  by  the  isolated 
nature  of  his  studies  and  pursuits,  then,  we  main- 
tain,  as  beforehand,  the  impossibility  of  his  attaining 
tbat  degree  of  scientific  education  which  ought  to 
be  the  ordeal  for  official  capacity  in  every  military 
service. 

The  phSoaophy  of  human  nature  teaches  na 
never  to  calculate  upon  exceptions  to  a  rule — never 
to  mould  our  hopes  and  conduct  in  this  world  upon 
the  fortunes  of  a  game  of  chance.  Now  we  have 
but  to  examine  the  every  day  life  in  one  of  our 
English  depots  to  see  what  a  very  strange  excep- 
tion a  stuidiocis  young  officer  would  be  to  the 
general  rule  of  idleness  with  which  he  is  begirt, 
and  what  a  difficult  thing  it  is  in  the  profession  of 
anns^  to  obtain  even  a  moderate  proficiency  in  the 
kiowledgo  of  arms. 

At  first  glance,  the  mode  of  life  in  an  English 
depot  seems  excellently  adi^ted  to  the  pursuits  of 
say  study  which  a  man  may  feel  incUned  to  pro- 
secute. Not  harassed  by  the  cares  and  vigils  of 
actual  warfare,  nor  even  by  the  mimic  duties  of  an 
enoampmenty  as  at  Chobham  or  Aldershott,  the 
oScer  has  leiaure  enough  for  perfecting  himself 
in  that  knowledge  of  tactics  and  fortification, 
whid  may  any  day  be  available  on  the  field  of 
battle,  or  in  the  trenches,  before  the  stronghold  of 
a  heleagured  enemy.  Life  in  an  English  depot, 
we  r^eat  it,  seems  at  first  glance  excellently 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  study,  but  if  we  look 
below  the  immediate  surface  we  shall  soon  find  it 
te  be  quite  the  contrary. 

Let  US  j^proach  nearer  then  to  the  model  depot 
we  have  in  view.  On  one  side  stand  the  artillexy, 
on  the  other  the  infantry  barracks.  The  officers 
of  the  latter  do  not  associate  much  with  their 
brethren  in  the  former.  Nay,  Captain  Noodles, 
who  it  is  gravely  suspected  has  more  treasure  in 
bis  purse  than  in  his  head,  pronounces  them  to  be 
low  sort  of  fellows.  "We  dont  care  for  such 
fflcn^**  sa/s  he  "  they  are  snobs — poor  devils  who 
have  Id  work  with  their  heads.  We  want  men  of 
waMf  and  ataciding/'     So  these  poor  devils,  who 


are  so  very  poor  that  they  cannot  do  even  without 
their  heads,  are  somewhat  shied  for  the  very  quali^ 
ties  which  in  civilised  society  ought  to  make  then 
in  request. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  not  very  eaoouragiBg  to 
a  young  man  who,  on  entering  the  advice,  ia 
desirous  of  thoroughly  understanding  his  profes- 
sion. But  we  will  now  introduce  him  to  his  meas-i 
room,  and  a  few  of  his  oompaniofis  in  arms. 

A  well  conducted  English  mess  is  a  very  ities 
thmg.  The  handsome  dining  service  on  the  table 
— the  handsome  dining  circle  round  ity  clothed  ift 
the  elegant  dress  worn  on  such  oocasioBS — the 
bevy  of  well  appointed  servants  who  wait  with 
mathematical  precision  on  the  wants  and  fancies  of 
their  lords  and  masters — the  rich  glow  thrown 
from  silver  fountains  of  light  over  chaliieed  goUeta 
and  glittering  platters — the  warm  carpet  beneath 
you,  and  the  comfortable  atmosphere  around  you — 
all  make  up  a  tableau  of  order,  ease^  and  luxury 
which  the  Prencb,  and  German,  and  Eusuan  mess- 
rooms  but  rarely,  if  ever,  snoeeed  in  earalatuig. 
The  fact  is  so  vriH  known  abroad,  that  the  Erendi 
officers,  at  Yam%  constantly  refused  the  invitationi 
of  their  English  friends,  on  the  ground  that  they 
conld  not  pretend  to  give  an  adequate  retam  for 
the  hospitality  of  their  rioher  brethren. 

After  this  bird*s  eye  view  of  the  pietnre  we  will 
now  proceed  to  details. 

Captain  Mathews — Phommi  ^/tfx^,  who  sits  op- 
posite us — has  no  i^petite,  as  usaaL  He  is  aar- 
prised  why  salmon  are  not  always  in  season.  He 
wishes  to  know  whether  it  were  possible  to  have 
the  thigh  of  a  woodcoek.  He  finds  the  world 
slow — tfie  weather  heavy.  He  thinks  the  sherry 
is  too  sweet,  Aid  wants  a  little  Yenetiaa  resin  ia 
it.  He  asks  whether  he  oould  not  have  a  little 
Venetian  resin,  and  yawns  when  informed  that 
this  would  be  an  impossibility.  He  is  told  that 
his  friend  Thomson  has  met  with  a  serions  accident, 
and  broken  his  leg. 

"Poor  fellow,"  drawls  Captain  Mathews,  "I 
believe  people's  legs  are  more  brittle  in  winter  than 
in  summer.  I  wish  this  bird  had  followed  the 
rule,"  and  herewith  he  dismisses  his  plate* 

Ensign  Blowmao,  who  comes  next  in  order, 
devotes  his  life  and  longs  principally  to  airs  and 
cantatas  on  the  flute.  Now  it  ia  a  carious  phenoo 
menon,  but  one  that  in  general  society  is  neverthe* 
less  true,  that  gentlemen  who  devote  their  life  and 
lungs  to  airs  and  eaotatas  on  the  flute  are  for  the 
most  part  of  a  gentle  but  not  heroic  disposition. 
On  this  account  Lieutenant  Darel  pronounosa 
Ensign  Blowman  to  be  a  "flat,"  and  has  always  a 
little  fund  of  pleasantry  ready  on  this  head  with 
regard  to  Ensign  Bk>wman*s  flute.  For  ezam]^ 
if  Ensign  Blowman  thinks  he  is  a  little  too  sharp : 
"  No  fear  of  that,'*  exclaims  Lieutenant  Darel, 
**jfou  can  never  be  too  sharp."  Whereupon  En- 
sign Blowman  agrees  with  Lieutenant  Diurel  that 
in  light  movements,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  be  too 
sharp,  but  dissents  from  that  opinion  as  re^Mcts 
cantatas  like  the  one  he  is  playing*    Or  if  Insign 
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Blowman  venture  ft  remark  that  flats  are  very  bard 
on  the  Ante,  Lieutenant  Darel  expresses  his  surprise 
that  Blowman  should  find  them  so,  and  cannot 
account  for  the  singularity  excepting  by  the  rule 
of  two  negatives  making  an  affirinati?e. 

Lieutenant  Darel  is  the  chieftain  of  a  faction 
whose  principal  amusement  consists  in  driving  over 
curb-stones,  or  smashing  street  lamps,  or  upsetting 
friends  into  a  gutter,  or  sneezing  in  chorus  as  they 
walk  along  the  streets  in  wet  weather,  or  making 
youngsters  who  have  just  joined  practice  the  sword 
dance  in  their  original  costume,  or  doing  anything 
else  equally  witty  and  intellectual. 

Captain  Lovelace,  and  Ms  faction,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  rather  sentimentklly  inclined,  and  prefer 
Bulwer  to  Thackeray.  They  are  great  admirers  of 
"  Henrietta  Temple,"  and  dote  upon  the  fair  sex. 
Their  principal  amusement  consists  in  baUs,  routs, 
and  masquerades — even  "tea  and  toast,"  as  an 
evening  party  is  habitually  called  at  the  mess,  have 
attractions  for  them.  They  are  particularly  dis- 
tinguished for  an  easy  flow  of  conversation  about 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  during  a  waltz 
h  deux  temps.  At  the  iness  they  are  not  cou- 
spicuous  either  for  very  great  power  of  thought  or 
abundance  of  anecdote — ^indeed,  it  has  been  noticed 
that  several  of  the  company  have  shown  signs  of 
inattention  when  Captain  Lovelace  has  been  de- 
scribing the  features  of  some  social  event,  which  he 
pronounces  to  be  very  jolly. 

Captam  Tapraan,  Hke  Ensign  Blowman,  is  fond 
of  music,  and  plays  accompaniments  on  the  piano 
to  Mr.  Blowman  on  the  flute.  He  is  always 
firmly  persuaded  that  by-and-bye  they  will  do 
better.  It  is  astonishing  how  often  they  nearly 
know  their  parts  without  ever  quite  doing  so. 

Behold  the  circle  into  which  the  would-be  Wei* 
lington  is  introduced  on  his  entrance  into  the 
army! 

When  mess  is  over.  Captain  Mathews  and  his 
friends  retire  to  their  rooms  to  drink  soda-water 
and  smoke  cigars.  Ensign  Blowman  joins  Captain 
Tapman  in  some  new  concert,  by  Pratten,  or  a 
quaint  fanta^a  by  Herr  B;eichhardt.  Captain 
Lovelace  and  his  party  go  to  a  ball  with  ribbands 
round  their  necks  and  scented  handkerchiefs  in 
their  hands.  Lieutenant  Darel  has  a  rubber  at 
whist,  or  a  drive  by  moonlight,  or  a  jocund  discourse 
over  the  virtues  of  punch,  burgundy,  or  brandy. 

The  night  passes  and  morning  dawns.  Captain 
Mathews  breakfasts  on  a  cigar  and  soda-water. 
There  is  early  parade,  for  which  all  the  officers  de- 
clare it  a  bore  to  have  to  rise  before 'noontide. 
After  parade  comes  a  lounge,  a  game  at  cricket,  a 
little  shooting,  flirting,  or  morning-calling,  and  the 
day  is  over.  And  so  life  passes  in  an  English 
depot. 

How  different  is  it  abroad,  where  steady  drill 
and  continual  application  serve  to  occupy  at  least 
some  of  the  time  which  our  officers  devote  entirely 
to  the  passing  fancies  of  the  moment. 

But,  supposing  the  young  aspirant  to  professional 
knowledge  brea^  through  all  these  sociid  trammels. 


and  braves  the  epithet  of  "  oity-derk  *'  from  hu 
illiterate  comrades — ^what  then  P  Does  he  gam  a 
certainty  of  reward  for  his  bbours  ?  Are  tliera 
prizes  held  forth  to  him  for  the  proseoatioa  of 
those  studies  without  which  an  officer  is  bat  a 
fighting  soldier  after  allf  Alas,  no.  When  a 
man  like  Todtleben  is  raised  m  two  years  from  tiie 
rank  of  lieutenant  to  the  title  of  general  and  aide- 
de-camp  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  aU  the 
Russias,  what  becomes  of  our  Nasmyths,  £d- 
wardes's,  Ontrams,  or  Maynes — men  who,  whether 
by  study  or  practice,  have  acquired  Urge  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  their  profession  P 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  English  armj 
working  men  are  disliked,  nor  do  the  autheritiei  at 
the  Horse  Ghiards  think  fit  to  encourage  their 
meritorious  labours.  The  consequence  is,  that  in 
the  English  army  there  is  the  smallest  amount  of 
military  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  ofieers  of 
any  in  Europe,  except  perchance  the  Turkish. 
Wliether  this  can  go  on  when  all  foreign  iiatioDi 
have  so  far  advanced  in  military  science  is  a  matter 
of  grave  doubt  and  consideration.  Whether  ve 
can  long  continue,  as  the  Russians  say,  "  with  aa 
army  of  lions  led  by  asses,"  is  very  duUons  ;  and 
whether,  if  we  do  so  continue,  such  a  sjstem  is, 
among  a  great  and  practical  nation  Hke  the  ftigti^ 
the  most  honouraUe,  sure,  and  eeonomieal  of 
systems,  is  still  more  dubious. 

But  what,  it  will  be  asked,  is  to  become  of  m 
nobility  if  we  flood  them  with  sharp-witted  compe- 
titors from  every  rank  of  life.  Li  answer  to  this 
question,  we  will  quote  a  conversation  which  Jacob 
Omnium  reports  as  having  taken  place  between 
himself  and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Upper 
Ten  Thousand.  The  latter,  after  admitting  all  the 
evils  of  the  present  system,  argued  that  the  pubHe 
service  benefitted  by  it.  "  Our  greatest  enemies," 
said  he,  "do  not  deny  that  the  aristocracy  of 
England  are  as  earnest  and  as  industrious  in  the 
cause  of  right  and  honour  as  any  other  similar 
class  among  the  aristocracy  of  Europe.  They 
labour  like  skves  at  the  political  oar  i  they  lead  the 
charge  at  Balaklava,  like  Lord  Cardigan ;  they  die 
at  their  posts,  like  Lord  Raglan.  They  are  manly, 
brave,  and  high-minded."  To  all  this  Jsoob 
Omnium  most  sincerely  assented. 

"Well,"  asked  his  friend,  «  and  how  do  yon 
propose  to  reward  them  for  this  ?  You  actnally 
wish  to  deprive  them  of  the  advantages  which  they 
have  so  long  enjoyed,  and  to  make  them  take  their 
chance  in  the  race  of  promotion  with  every  clever 
and  plucky  *  snob*  who  chooses  to  jostle  them.*'  ^ 

Jacob  Omnium  confessed  that  such  was  htt 
object.  ^ 

"  The  inevitable  consequence  will  be,"  contmned 
his  friend,  "if  you  succeed,  that  the  upper  clasiw 
will  retire  in  disgust  from  the  public  service,  m 
will  become  degenerate  and  torpid,  as  has  been  ^ 
case  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  and  how,  I  should  KM  ^^ 
know,  would  the  country  approve  that  P 

"  The  only  answer  which  I  could  make,*'  wp 
Jacob  Omnium,  "  to  thb  line  of  argumeoy^  ^ 
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refer  to  a  ciroamstanoe  which  had  oocorred  to  me 
a  short  timo  before  at  a  ooimtry  house  at  which  I 
was  stajiog.  An  odd,  preoocious  little  Eton  boy, 
who  was  a^  of  the  party,  took  it  into  his  head  to 
fall  in  love  with,  and  propose  to  a  beaatiful  and 
lioh  young  heiress,  sevoral  years  older  tLan  him- 
aelf.  He  was,  of  oonrse,  refused,  and  came  weep- 
ing to  Ay  room  for  sympathy  and  consolation.  He 
oomplabed  that  he  had  been  encouraged — then 
thrown  orer;  'but,'  added  he,  with  some  spirit,  *I 
warned  her  that,  if  she  used  me  ill,  I'd  lead  a 
dissolute  life,  and  that  she  would  have  to  answer 
for  it.'" 

We  agree  with  Jacob  Omnium  in  thinking  that 
the  distinguished  member  of  the  upper  ten  thou- 
sand  who  threatens  that,  if  his  brethren  are  no 
longer  bribed  to  serve  their  country  by  the 
prospect  of  exclusive  military  reward,  but  are  re- 
dnced  to  a  par  with  other  people,  they  "  will  lead 
disaolute  lives,  and  that  we  shall  have  to  answer 
for  it^"  is  scarcely  as  effective  an  advocate  of  his 
ocder  as  he  supposes  himself  to  be." 

We  doubty  luiwever,  whet^r  gentlemen,  in  the 
troe  sense  of  the  word,  would  still  not  be  willing 
to  sliare  in  the  glories  of  the  military  profession, 
even  if  the  test  of  an  efficient  education  were  ap- 
plied to  its  greatest  possible  extent.  We  are  aware 
that,  in  England,  there  is  a  very  prevalent  opinion 
tlwt »  genUeman  must  be  a  man  of  money.  Even 
good  descent  is  a  claim  that  is  somewhat  liable  to 
baing  oUiterated,  unless  it  is  polished  by  the  gol- 
den sands  of  Pactolus.  A  shopkeeper  will  pro- 
xuKmee  Mr.  Jones  not  to  be  respectable,  because  he 
Uvea  in  a  small  cottage,  which  not  even  the  high 
blasanry  of  its  title  of  '*  Boyalty  Yiila"  can  raise 
into  the  catabgue  of  respectability,  and  because 
Mr.  J<me8  only  keeps  one  servant,  and  prefers  cheap 
to  dear  literature,  and  rounds  of  b^f  to  legs  of 
lanb  or  saddles  of  mutton. 

Snob  meu  as  these — and  who  shall  define  how 
moBj  or  how  few  there  be — are,  of  course,  excluded 
£com  all  competition  for  the  honours  of  the  military 
profession.  They  are  too  high  to  like  the  idea  of 
eotering  the  ranks,  and  too  low,  at  least  iu  a 
monied  point  of  view,  to  dream  of  a  commission. 
No  other  "  open  sesames'*  are  vouchsafed  to  the 
warlike  aspirant  in  England.  Hence,  we  are  driven 
for  our  staff  of  officeri  to  the  members  of  a  class 
wko^  like  all  monopolists,  become  careless  and 
slothful,  and  lag  behind  the  march  of  surrounding 
ctrenmstanoes,  intellectual  or  material. 

From  the  opinion  that  a  poor  man  cannot  be  a 
fisntleoan  we  entirely  dissent.  In  the  next  place, 
we  firmly  believe  that  a  poor  man  will,  in  the  greater 
BMnber  of  cases,  have  more  inducements  to  work 
Imi  tiuin  a  rich  man — at  least  to  work  more  for 
otters,  on  whose  good  opinion  he  depends,  than  for 
Unael^  as,  he  is  Hable  to  do  if  independent.  Should 
va^  therafbre,  by  the  simple  test  of  military  educa- 
tion, be  able  to  get  ability,  not  altogether  void  of 
''gttitia  Vcpit'*  which  would  work  harder,  and  do 
its  "WtA  with  more  zeal:  and  efficiency  thao^our 
^tfSeers  ai  present  display,  who  would  be  gainers  F 


The  public  at  large — the  great  tax-paying  public, 
who  have  borne  thelion*s  share  in  the  £16,000^000 
of  national  debt  accumulated  during  the  past  year 
for  expenses  greatly  due  to  the  inefficiency  and 
ignorance  of  our  military  authorities,  and  the  "  dim 
religious"  lights  of  Downing- street  and  the  Horse 
Guards — the  great  tax-paying  public,  who  must 
ever  supply  the  thews  and  sinews  of  war,  and  yet 
be  excluded,  in  the  opinion  of  some  men,  from  a 
share  in  its  profits — its  management  and  glory. 

We  think  that  this  point  ought  to  be  more  de- 
finitely made  than  it  usually  is — namely,  that  the 
army  of  England  is  neither  created  by,  nor  ought 
to  be  maintained  for,  the  exclusive  interests  of  the 
aristocracy  of  Enghwd ;  but  for  the  interests  of  the 
people— to  preserve  the  integrity  and  honour  of 
the  British  empire,  of  which  the  British  aristocracy 
forms  but  a  part,  and  to  provide  ns  quid  respublica 
detrimenti  capiat.  That  the  people  have,  at  the 
present  moment,  anything  to  do  with  their  army, 
excepting  in  supplying  it  with  money  and  raw 
material,  no  one  but  a  casuist  can  maintam.  That 
the  people  ought  to  have  something  to  do  with  it 
seems  no  less  evident  than  that  a  shareholder  in  a 
railway  company  should  be  enabled  to  inspect  the 
accounts  and  control  the  actions  of  that  company, 
whenever  the  need  is  felt  by  the  majority  of  its 
contributors  for  so  doing. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  who  are  the  people  ? — The 
people,  according  «to  our  historical  appreciation  of 
the  word,  are  the  great  active  body  in  a  nation;  not 
the  great  it%actim  undermasses  of  society,  which 
lie,  like  the  depth  of  ocean,  dormant  and  un- 
troubled by  the  storms  and  vicissitudes  of  tem- 
perature which  roll  over  its  surface.  The  jpeople 
of  Athens  were  the  seniors  or  select  of  the  com- 
monalty, who  controlled  the  management  of 
business  at  the  public  assemblies,  and  enjoyed  the 
rights  of  full  citizenship.  The  people  of  Eome, 
whom  Cicero  addressed  in  his  second  and  third 
Catalinian  orations,  were  the  Quirites  who,  con- 
stituted of  burghers  and  plebiaus,  formed  the 
ultimate  court  of  appeal  of  Eoman  politics,  and 
the  participators  in  Eoman  honours.  The  people 
who  stirred  themselves  against  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  Bicvolution  of  1640,  were  the  country 
gentlemen  and  yeomen  of  Ei\gUmd — at  least,  if 
we  give  credence  to  llrs.  Hutchinson's  narrative 
of  that  epoch.  The  people  who,  in  France,  com- 
menced the  Revolution  of  '89,  were  the  bourgeoie 
— those  who  carried  it  out  were  the  lowest  dregs 
of  the  populace — the  ignorant,  oppressed,  and  im- 
poverbhed  populace,  which  had  suffered  so  much 
from  the  feudal  exactions  of  a  corrupt  nobility, 
and  the  profligate  avarice  of  a  corrupter  Church. 

Now,  adopting  these  explanations  of  the  word, 
who  are  the  people  of  England  P  We  answer — the 
reading,  thinking  public,  who  can  con  their  daily 
or  weekly  newspapers,  who  can  follow  the  footsteps 
of  events,  who  can  gather  the  wants  of  the  nation 
from  the  mouths  of  its  spokesmen,  who  can  justly 
criticise  the  actions  of  their  ministers,  and  pay  the 
taxes  which  a  civilised  government  necessarily 
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imposes.  It  stands  to  reason  that,  if  wo  draw  our 
men  of  confidence  from  a  majority  we  shall  haye 
more  chance  of  fewer  failures  than  if  we  oonfine 
ourselves  to  the  limited  capacity  of  a  very  limited 
minority.  The  people  of  England,  as  we  have 
defined  them,  are  that  majority — the  aristocracy 
that  minority. 

If  the  army  of  England  is  made  for  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  paid  by  the  aristocracy,  well  and  good ; 
the  aristocracy  have  a  right  to  the  nsufruot  of  their 
own  property.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  army  of 
England  is  made  for  the  people,  as  we  have  defined 
them,  then  let  the  people  and  the  nobility,  as  a 
component  part  of  that  people,  go  shares  in  its 


control  and  management.  The  only  means  vha^j 
to  cement  such  a  partnership,  seems  the  oomaum 
link  of  military  eduoaliou. 

Again,  as  the  Russian  gentleman  said  in  tlio 
oommenosment  of  this  article,  «  Your  army  is  sot 
a  profession,  but  a  plaything.*'  Whether  aa  amy 
ought  to  be  a  professbn  or  a  plaything,  aeems  a 
question  which  in  England,  but  in  EngLmd  abne, 
is  still  a  matter  of  indecision  and  perplexity.  H 
we  once  admit  that  our  army  ought  to  be  a  pio- 
fession — a  serious  bond  fide  profession,— then  m 
think  the  advocates  of  military  education,  98  oppoied 
to  those  of  purchase  and  patronage,  have  gained 
their  point,  and  won  the  day. 


METEOROLOGY. 


Th£  wonderful  discoveries  made  in  physical  sdeiioe 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  have  brought  the 
subject  home  to  the  business  of  everyone,  as  a 
subject  to  be  acquainted  with.  Not  only  have 
they  demonstrated  its  bearing  upon  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life,  but  also  on  the  origin, 
progress,  and  continuance  of  life  itself,  in  all  its 
varied  and  multiplied  forms  of  existence.  The 
trell-known  influence  of  chemical  agencies  upon  the 
animal  frame,  in  the  promotion  or  destruction  of 
life  or  health,  and  the  connexion  of  the  science  of 
chemistry  with  all  the  elements  of  nature,  involves 
the  necessity  of  an  entire  revision  of  the  system  of 
elementary  education,  to  meet  the  growing  intelli- 
gence and  enlightment  of  the  age.  It  is  not  now 
enough,  that  we  have  amongst  us  a  few  individuals 
of  high  scientific  attainments,  to  astonish  the  world 
by  Te&ultf^  whilst  carefully  reserving  to  themselves 
the  secret  of  the  processes  by -which  they  have  been 
produced;  nor  that  such  knowledge  should  even 
extend  to  the  medical  faculty  generally.  It  is  the 
business  of  every  one  of  us  to  become  acquainted 
with  matters  which  affect  our  personal  and  social 
comfort,  or  with  the  prevailing  and  predisposing 
causes  of  health  and  disease ;  because  every  one  is 
Kable  to  be  thrown  into  positions  in  which,  not 
only  his  own  life  or  health,  but  that  of  those  around 
him,  may  be  jeopardised  by  the  want,  or  saved  by 
the  possession,  of  such  knowledge.  It  is  from  the 
absence  of  it,  that  we  see  too  often  the  utter  disre- 
gard in  publio  men  arid  public  bodies,  of  those 
precautionary  measures  and  arrangements  in  which 
the  health  and  well-being  of  society  are  involved. 

There  are  three  circumstances  in  the  history  of 
science,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the 
most  extraordinary.  The  first  is,  that  so  many 
centuries  should  have  elapsed  before  mankind  had 
acquired  correct  ideas  on  the  subject.  The  second, 
the  amazbg  progress  made  in  it  during  tbo  com- 
paratively few  years  that  have  elapsed,  since  the 
clue  to  its  development  has  been  found.     The 


l^d,  that  after  the  most  elaborate  investigaiio&St 
human  knowledge,  or  the  powers  of  the  hnau 
mind,  has  limits  beyond  whioh  they  cannot  peaetnte. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  from  what  we  koot  of 
the  ancients  we  are  led  to  oonolnde  that,  witki 
their  civilisation  and  refinement,  their  sae&tifie 
theories  were  exceedingly  absurd  or  orode.  01 
astronomy  and  geography  they  based  their  ooacb- 
sions  upon  the  fatally  erroneoui  principle  tiud  tbe 
earth  is  a  fixed  body,  round  which  the  laa  aad 
other  heavenly  bodies  moved  aa  round  a  oeotie.  Of 
these  latter  they  had  attentively  observed  tbe 
various  phenomena,  so  far  aa  the  ordinary  ooone 
of  nature  had  assisted  them;  but  they  vere 
ignormt  of  their  true  potitiona,  magnitode^  aad 
relative  proportions.  All  atmospheric  and  attn- 
nomic  phenomena  were  viewed  wiUi  fear  and  awi, 
as  mysterious  and  symbolical,  affecting  thedestiiua 
of  men  or  nations.  The  elements  of  natore  vere 
comprehended  in  the  category  of  fire,  water,  earib, 
and  air;  but  of  the  compound  nature  of  tiieae 
substances,  or  (^  the  methods  of  reeolriflg  tlMoi 
into  their  simple  constituents,  they  were  hi  vtler 
ignorance.  These  are  the  results  of  eheokil 
knowledge,  of  whidi  the  ancients  knew  little  or 
nothing ;  the  word  itself  (chemistry)  being  v^^ 
by  the  Egyptians  to  the  whole  range  of  aatocal 
science  as  then  understood ;  and  more  receal^  ^ 
the  modems,  first  to  the  working  of  mital*  ^ 
general ;  secondly  to  the  diadoveiy  of  the  fUd* 
sopher's  stone  for  the  transmutation  of  other  ttcAab 
into  gold;  thirdly,  to  the  preparation  ef  ^ 
universal  medicine  for  the  cure  of  ^  ^^'f'^, 
This  latter  application  of  4h6  word  <*clie«it0^ 
dates  no  further  back  than  the  begimuBg  ef  w 
fifteenth  century,  when  it  was  fir^  so  aecA  ^ 
Paraselsus,  who  boasted  that  he  posseeseda  !•••*» 
by  which  he  could  prolong  his  own  Ifle  to  **^ 
of  Methusaleh.  He  £ed,  howefi^,  «l  tk»W  « 
47>  the  year  1541.  The  delaafeft  T0MfiAmm 
was  kept  up  after  his  time;  vA ▼*  lWto**i  ^ 
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late  as  the  serenteenifa  century,  was  tbe  last  of  the 
Alohenusts.  Like  Paraselsus,  he  deeUured  ^at  he 
possessed  hoth  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the 
secret  of  the  anirers^  medicine ;  but  his  death  in 
1044,  at  the  age  of  sixtj-seven,  whibt  it  gave  the 
lie  to  his  pretensions,  eompleted  the  disgrace  of  the 
exploded  system. 

At  length,  in  1669,  Booher,  the  fiather  of  modern 
chemistry,  was  bora  at  Sphres  in  Qermany,  and 
was  the  first  that  arranged  the  fixed  principles  of 
chemistry,  hj  which  it  became  the  science  we  now 
know  it,  and  constituting  one  of  the  two  branches 
into  which  science  itsdf  is  divided.  Bucher  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Stahl,  (his  pupil),  Boerhaave,  Margraaf, 
RoueUe,  Magner,  (who  published  the  first  chemical 
dictionary  in  1766),  and  Bergmann,  whose  advent 
forms  are  era  in  the  history  of  chembtiy,  as  he 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  the  powers  and  acquire- 
ments of  an  acute  mind  deeply  versed  in  mathe- 
matical demonstrations,  which  enabled  him  to  test 
with  accuracy  the  experiments  he  undertook. 
Assisted  by  Schule,  his  pupil,  the  one  distingnished 
by  the  extent  of  his  views  and  the  plans  he  had 
formed  for  the  improvement  of  science,  and  the 
other  by  the  skill  with  which  he  conducted  the 
analyse  and  the  precision  with  which  he  detected 
substances  by  thmr  properties,  they  may  be  said  to 
hare  laid  the  first  foundation  of  that  noble  science, 
wbidi  has  since  called  forth  the  talents  and  ener* 
gies  of  a  host  of  men  of  mark,  by  whom  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  so  far  as  the  composition  of 
oi^anio  matter  is  concerned,  have  been  revealed, 
and  its  elements  identified. 

Black  led  the  van  in  pneumatics;  Cavendiih 
discovered  the  composition  of  water,  and  first  ap- 
plied eleotridty*  in  chemistry ;  Priestly  discovered 
the  aeriform  fluids;  Brandt,  phosphorus;  Dr. 
Hook,  combustion ;  Franklin,  the  identity  of  elec- 
tricity wi&  lightning,  and  its  eontrol  and  direction 
by  the  use  of  conductors ;  Watson  the  simultaneous 
opnation  of  the  electric  shock ;  Henschenbrock, 
the  Layden  phial;  Frivati  and  Winkelman,  the 
sppHoation  of  electricity  in  the  cure  of  chronic 
disease;  Yolta,  with  La  Place,  the  voltaic  battery; 
of  which  tiie  galvanic  battery  by  Galvani  is  the 
completion ;  ftc.  &c. 

In  the  field  of  natural  philosophy  many  eminent 
men  had,  before  tins,  .distinguished  themselves. 
Even  in  the  dark  ages  we  read  of  Johannes  Scotos, 
Albertus  Magnus,  Eoger  Bacon,  Raymond  Lully, 
Amoldus  de  Yiila  Nova,  John  Isaac  Hollandus, 
Btsfl  Yaletttine,  Oopernicus,  Galileo,  and  others 
by  whom  many  important  discoveries  were  made. 
Ifot  so  jeidous  were  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
el  those  days  of  all  innovations,  and  such  was  their 
ignoranee  of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  these  eminent 
WUif  wbo  were  greatly  in  advance  of  their  times, 
Wttce  boimd  and  fettered  by  the  fear  of  being  made 

*  ''EISBtricity**  it  derived  £rom  the  Greek  word  "amber** 
aadirt^flifr  ligniAn  pie  sdenoe  that  treats  of  the  pheno- 
Btfaa  of  tAstac^oB.  and  r^nlsiou  produced  hy  the  friction  of 
ambar^  33ils  proper^  vaa  discovered  by  Theophrastas  so 
eadlf  asttNO  hesdred  years  befoie  ^e  Christian  Era, 


amenable  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Church  for  dis- 
coveries which  were  looked  upon  by  the  multitudes 
as  the  effect  of  witchcraft.  Thus,  when  in  the  1 6th 
oentury  Galileo  discovered  the  true  motion  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun,  upon  hb  promulgating  his 
theory,  it  was  pronounced  by  the  Church,  a 
''damnable  Heresy,'*  and  he  was  compelled, 
throi^h  fear  of  the  stake,  to  renounce  what  he 
knew  to  be  true.  But  upon  the  revival  of  letters, 
and  e^[>eeially  after  the  era  of  the  Eeformatiou, 
the  fetters  of  science  and  of  general  knowledge 
were  broken,  and,  in  England,  at  least,  mind  was 
left  free  to  devdope  its  powers.  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  in  the  16th  century  laid  the  foundation  of 
experimental  philosophy;  and  in  the  17th,  was 
suooeeded  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  discovered 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  which  placed  the  physical 
sciences  on  that  solid  basis,  upon  which  future 
pliilosophers  have  been  enabled  to  raise  their 
superstructures. 

Here  let  us  pause,  and  reflect  upon  the  theolo* 
gical  facts  involved  iu  this  brief  historical  notice  of 
science.  Those  laws  of  nature,  upon  which  the 
world  itself  as  well  as  the  whole  universe,  was 
founded,  and  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  have 
ncf  er  been  subject  to  any  change  or  modification, 
remained  a  hidden  mystery  to  man  for  nearly  m 
thousand  years ;  for  we  have  no  data  to  prove,  or 
to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  at  any  former  period  of 
the  world  mankind  had  acquired  such  a  portion  of 
scientific  knowledge  as  to  enable  them  to  arrive  at 
those  discoveries  which  the  last  century  has  re* 
vealed.  By  a  painful  and  kborious  process  have 
these  acquisitions  in  knowledge  been  attained; 
and,  with  all  their  magnitude  and  importance,  they 
are  still  incomplete  and  subject  to  variation  and 
failure  in  practical  experiment,  which  shows  the 
fallacy  of  human  skill.  Place,  for  instance,  any 
given  vegetable  substance  in  the  hands  of  anamber 
of  practical  chemists  for  analysis,  and  you  will,  in 
all  probability,  have  as  many  different  results.  The 
chemist,  too,  whilst  he  can  separate  bodies,  whether 
%uid  or  solid,  into  their  component  parts,  knows 
nothing  of  the  laws  by  which  they  have  been  pre- 
viously combined,  or  of  that  chemistry  of  nature  by 
which  the  simplest  and  most  common  of  her  opera- 
tions Bate  effected.  What,  for  example,  do  we 
know  of  the  mode  by  which  Uie  food  we  eat  is  coa< 
verted  in  the  stomach  into  those  various  substances 
which  the  animal  frame  exhibits,  or  of  the  way  in 
which  plants  imbibe  and  convert  the  nourishment 
by  which  their  rapid  growth  is  promoted  P  We 
have  said  that  Newton  discovered  the  laws  of 
attraction  and  grantation;  but  by  what  power 
these  hiws  are  kept  in  operation  we  must  still 
remain  in  ignorance.  Again,  Franklin  and  others 
discovered  the  power  and  the  prevalence  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  system  of  creation;  but  of  the 
nature  of  electricity,  and  whether  it  is  a  solid  or 
fluid,  or  whether  it  is  a  substance  at  all,  still 
remains  a  secret.  Perhaps  the  application  of  this 
powerful  agent  to  the  electric  telegraph  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  efforts  of  human  ingenuity 
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ever  exbibitcd  by  the  mind  of  man.*  But  no  in- 
Testigation  of  art  or  science  can  enable  bim  to  dis- 
cover  by  wbat  mysterious  power  or  combination  of 
forces  a  piece  of  wire  can  be  made  to  convey  a 
message  any  given  possible  distance  in  an  infini- 
tessiroal  space  of  time ;  for  whether  the  distance  be 
one  mile  or  two  thousand,  the  shock  which  pro- 
duces the  effect  is  instantaneous.  Thus,  man  is 
enabled,  by  the  faculties  bestowed  upon  him,  to 
wield  an  agency  which  approaches  the  nearest  to 
the  attributes  of  Deity  of  anything  yet  discovered, 
and,  strange  to  say,  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
character  of  that  agent  and  of  the  laws  upon  which 
it  acts.  It  is  one  of  those  things  in  nature,  which 
must  for  ever  elude,  by  their  subtlety,  the  grasp  of 
the  human  mind,  and  of  which  we  must,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  digestion  of  our  food,  enjoy  the  benefits 
without  knowing  the  modus  operandi,  or  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  they  are  conferred. 

How  different  is  this  to  the  knowledge  of  Him 
who  created  all  things,  and  to  whose  mind  every 
operation  of  nature  is  familiar.  All  her  laws  were 
arranged  from  the  first  by  infinite  wisdom,  and 
remain  the  same  without  exhaustion,  relaxation,  or 
change,  and  so  will  continue  until  the  end  of  time. 
This  is  the  difference  between  the  divine  and  the 
human  mind — the  powers  of  the  one  arc  infinite,  of 
the  other  finite ;  the  one  is  self-existent,  the  other 
created ;  the  one  is  infallible,  the  other  liable  to 
err  every  moment.  Let  us  bow  in  reverence  and 
gratitude  to  that  God  who  has  conferred  such 
ample  powers  upon  us  as  to  secure  our  welfare,  and 
furnish  the  means  of  developement  for  the  mind, 
with  humility,  when  we  reflect  how  immeasurably 
the  highest  human  attainments  fall  short  of  those 

♦  The  electric  telegraph,  or  rather  the  principle  on  which 
it  it  founded,  wai  ditcotered  it  the  hitter  end  of  the  last  cen* 
tury  bj  a  Frenchman,  M.  Lomond,  as  we  learn  bj  an 
obtenration  of  the  Bev.  Arthor  Young  to  the  following 
efleoi:— 

"  M.  Lomond  has  made  a  very  curious  discovery  in  elec- 
tricity. You  write  two  or  three  words  on  a  paper,  he  takes 
it  with  him  into  his  room,  and  there  turns  a  machine 
endosed  in  a  cylindrical  ease,  at  the  top  of  whicli  is  an  elee- 
trometer  of  pith  balls.  By  means  of  a  wire,  a  oonnection  is 
made  with  a  similar  cylinder  and  electrometer  in  a  distant 
apartment,  and  his  wife,  by  remarking  the  corresponding 
motion  of  the  balls,  writes  down  the  words  they  indicate, 
from  which  it  appears  he  has  formed  an  alphabet  of  tnoiion. 
As  th«  length  of  the  conducting  wire  makes  no  difference  in 
the  eflect,  a  correspondence  might  be  carried  on  at  any  dis- 
tance, as,  for  example,  within  or  without  a  besieged  city,  or 
for  purposes  much  more  interesting  or  useful.  Whatever 
the  uses  may  be,  the  invention  is  beautiful.**—  lVa»eli  in 
"France,    By  Arthur  Young.    Vol.  i.  p.  65. 

Little  did  the  Bev.  author  suppose  that  this  "beautiful 
invention  "  would  in  sixty  or  seventy  years  be  applied  to  the 
oonveyanoe  of  information  between  pUces  thousands  of  miles 
distant,  so  rapidly  as  to  '^  annihilate  time  and  space,** 
bringing  mind  into  immediate  contact  with  mind,  separated 
hoMjf  by  seas  and  continents. 

Bat  the  electric  telegraph  appears  Ui  have  been  in  opera- 
tion many  years  before  that  date  in  a  private  gentleman's 
garden  at  Hamilton  in  Scotland ;  and  while  the  statements 
of  its  mode  of  working  has  been  preserved  in  the  Scotch 
magaaines,  it  is  curious  that  the  name  of  the  inventor 
is  lost. 


of  Him  who  oreated  all  things,  and  to  wkatln 
great  mysteries  of  natore  are  bat  the  leedts  of 
his  own  infinite  power  and  knowledge. 

Amongst  the  whole  range  of  the  physical  sdcDeea, 
perhaps  that  of  meteorology  is  the  one  with  ildob 
man  has  the  most  to  do,  fuid  upon  vUdi  his  toh 
poral  welfare  most  intimately  depeods.  Ai  mi 
as  he  enters  into  life — ^nay,  even  before  bb  birtb 
— his  physical  condition  is,  in  a  great  msasm,  tfe- 
termined  by  the  due  proportion  exiitiiig  ia  tk 
meteorological,  or  atmospheric,  phenomeoab/wlibli 
he  is  surrounded ;  and  the  siekly  or  hcsl%  oqB' 
stitution  of  the  future  man-  is  not  onfrecpMBily 
determined  by  the  air  he  breathed,  or  the  liquid  he 
imbibed,  when  a  child.  We  shall  devote  ^  RSk 
of  this  paper  to  a  consideration  of  this  v^sffi, 
embracing,  as  it  does,  an  infinite  variety  of  the  noit 
interesting  phenomenay  and  having  antitttjtOi 
or  bearing  upon,  most,  if  not  aO,  the  otlifit 
sciences.* 

Whatever  advances  and  disooveries  have  hithnto 
been  made  in  meteorology,  it  is  acknowldlged  to 
be,  not  only  incomplete  as  a  soionee,  but  tt  em- 
brace such  a  wide  range  of  operations  tsiok 
absolutely  beyond  the  grasp  of  tiie  huntn  iitelleet 
in  all  its  details.  The  revelations,  for  uiBtane^  of 
those  vast  bodies  above  us,  by  which  the  stopeadoss 
effects  we  daily  behold  are  j^nced,  ooeaif  to 
immense  a  series  of  years  that  the  frail  thmd  of 
humanity  will  probably  itself  become  eitinetkag 
before  the  wondrous  oyde  is  complete.  "If  the 
buried  relics  of  primevsl  life,"  says  a  hite  writo, 
"have  taught  us  how  brief  has  beenourteaiueof 
this  terresttial  paradise,  compared  with  ita  ooco- 
pimcy  by  the  bmtea  that  perish,  the  sidereal  tnihi 
which  we  have  been  expounding  ingress  upoavs 
the  no  less  humbling  lesson,  that  from  tiiehiiihof 
man  to  the  extinction  of  his  race,  the  sjsteD  to 
which  he  belongs  will  have  described  bating 
nitessimal  arc  of  that  imaaeasurable  cj^  i&  vl^ 
it  is  destined  to  revolve.**t 

It  is  with  the  atmoephere,  then,  that  ve  hiie 
the  roost  intimate  relation,  and  upon  the  pheaottesi 
of  which  our  wellbeing  more  immediai^J  dejpcodi. 
It  is  the  medium,  in  fact^  by  which  all  mefceonle- 
gical  phenomena  are  presented  to  view.  ^ 
medium  is  found  by  analysis  to  be  oompoeedchid|T 
of  two  substances,  or  gases— oxygen  voU  hydrog^. 
or  nitrogen,  in  the  proportions  of  90*87  dflg«»w 
oxygwi  to  79-27  degrees  of  nitrogen,  ^>*^*'''*2!I 
quantity  of  carbonie  acid  gas,  of  about  1  teSiWO 
of  atmospheric  air.  These  may  be  oalkd  thin^ 
tural  oomponents  of  the  atmosphere;  bo^  ia i^ 
tion  to  these,  there  is  a  quantity  of  cxtraoeo^ 
vapour,  the  product  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  che- 
mically combined,  and  arising  from  the  deooBfOfi* 
tion  of  various  substances,  constant^  aiisqg^ 
the  earth,  and  floating  about  in  all  direotioatk  ^ 
is  upon  the  due  proportion  of  thenataralgae^^'"^ 

♦  The  term  meteorology  embraces  all  I*^"*' JJJJj 
whjdi  nffect  the  sUte  of  the  ttmospbers^  «riluiti»i**" 
or  originated  by  it. — Benn^  C^doptS^ 

t  "  Introdnction  to  Meteorology.''   ?yD.W 
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ike  praenoe  or  abaenoe  of  the  adveniitioos  ones, 
^at  the  hedthinaae,  or  otherwise,  of  the  atmosphere 
depends.* 

Oijfgem  was  discorered  bj  Dr.  Priestlj  ia  1774. 
Aitheogh  in  oomhination  it  is  the  main  support  of 
hie,  if  it  were  eonstaatlj  inhaled  alone  that  life 
would  "  flit  away  with  far  greater  rapidity  than 
in  common  air.*'  Nitrc^n  was  diseorei^  by 
Bntimford  in  1772.  It  is  lighter  than  atmospheric 
air,  and  ''neither  supports  combustion  nor  sustains 
iife."  Garbonio  acid  gas  is  heavier  than  common 
air,  and,  consequently,  can  be  poured  ^ut  of  one 
▼•seel  into  anotiier,  the  proportions  being  as  1,000 
of  atmoqdieno  air  to  1,521  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Ife  is  highly  poisonous,  and  speedily  destroys  life,  as 
is  demoasfbated  in  many  phioes  where  it  naturally 
abounds,  as  in  the  Grotto  del  Cano,  near  Naples ; 
tlie  Dioost  Hohle,  near  Pyrmcmt,  in  Germany ;  and 
the  Yalley  of  Death,  in  the  isknd  of  Java.  It  is 
frequently  used  in  France  as  a  means  of  suicide, 
in  wlikh  ease  the  party  lies  on  the  floor,  as  the  gas 
ainki  as  soon  as  liberated. 

What  renders  the  presence  of  these  gases  (car- 
bonic add  and  hydrogen  combined)  peculiarly  dan- 
geroaa  to  life,  is  then:  specific  gravity  being  so 
nmeh  greater  than  that  of  atmospheric  air,  by  virtue 
of  wludi  quality  ^ey  are  necessarily  found  con- 
deiaed  near  the  surfaoe  of  the  earth,  and  poison 
the  ataosphere  in  a  greater  or  less  degre,  according 
to  the  proportbn  in  which  they  prevail.  This 
pR)portion  depends  upon  the  core  that  is  taken  to 
nmom  m*  neutralise  the  matters  from  which  they  are 
^etumOed.^  And  this  quality  of  density  accounts 
fur  tl»  oDBumstanee,  that  low  situations,  unless 
wen  drained,  are  generally  more  unhealthy  than 
InOy  countries.  In  the  former,  the  heavy  and  foul 
gaaes  s^tle,  and  are  less  accessible  to  the  currents 
of  air  which  would  oi^erwise  dilute  them  with  the 
atuoephece,  and  render  their  presenpe  less  noxious. 
It  ia,  timefore^  of  vast  importance  to  the  health 
of  citiM  and  towns  that  cleanliness  in  the  streets 
aid  houses  should  be  strictly  enforced  by  the 
eothonties,  and  that  stringent  laws  should  be 
enacted  to  give  them  the  necessary  powers.  It 
wii,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  this  interferes  with  the 
lilurty  of  the  subjecl^  and  that  in  a  free  country 
fika  Xlaa^  any  one  has  a  full  right  to  practise  dean- 
.  ^nwn  or  not,  as  he  pleases.  But  it  must  be  borne 
in  BBttd  that  a  person  cannot  endanger  his  own 
healtii  or  fife,  by  suffering  his  premises  to  become 
the  rcoeptade  of  filth,  without  exposing  also  his 
aiaghboina  tfound  to  contagion,  arising  £rom  the 
ioal  air  generated  by  his  undcfmliness ;   and  thus, 

*  Daltoa  conjecfares  that  the  ▼ariooi  constituent  parts  of 
tk|  air  are  not  chemieall/  combined  by  any  fixed  law  of  defi- 
lA  proportions,  but  rather  meclianically  mixed,  and  proda- 
fSmg,yf  tbt  amoaDt  of  tiielr  independent  pressure,  the 
derafticNii  ol  the  mercaiy  in  the  t&be  of  the  barometer.  This 
tliaof]^  Itowerer,  is  at  variance  witli  the  novr  well  known 
hvB  of  the  specific  gravity  of  finids,  and  is  besides  opposed 
to  tlM  Kaalta  of  ufaenical  experiments,  by  which  the  chemical 


of  the  gates  composing  the  atmospheric  air  is 
«•  weQ  demonstrated  m  any  other  ocenlt  nmon.— P^ywiy 
qfskgmdh. 


his  private  habits,  otherwise  a  personal  affair,  be* 
come  a  public. nuisance,  to  be  properly  removed  by 
the  arm  of  the  law,  if  the  party  is  not  accessible 
to  remonstrance.* 

That  the  salubrity  of  the  air  depends  wholly 
upon  the  due  admixture  of  its  natural  components, 
the  following  statement,  founded  upon  experiments, 
will  prove. 

"  We  have  stated  that  four  of  nitrogen  and  one 
of  oxygen  form  atmospheric  air,  or,  to  reduce  the 
ratio  to  the  following  standard,  say — two  vol.  of 
nitrogen  and  half  a  voU  of  oxygen  compose  the 
air  we  breathe.  Now,  two  vol.  of  nitrogen  and 
one  vol  of  oxygen  form  the  nitrous  oxide,  or 
laughing  gas  of  Davy, — a  fluid  which,  when  inhaled 
for  a  few  minutes,  intoxicates ;  but  which  would  be 
injurious,  if  not  fatal,  if  breathed  for  any  length 
of  time.  Two  vol.  of  nitrogen  and  two  vol.  of 
oxygen  form  the  nitric  oxide,  a  gas  which  cannot 
be  respired,  for,  coming  into  contact  with  the 
atmosphere,  it  is  instantly  converted  into  a  poison- 
ous acid,  the  nitrous  acid  recognised  by  its  ruddy 
fumes.  Two  vol.  of  nitrogen  and  three  vol.  of 
oxygen  form  the  hyponitrous  add,  which  exists 
only  in  combination  with  a  base.  Two  vol.  of 
nitrogen  dsidi  four  of  oxygen  form  the  nitrous  acid 
already  mentioned.  Two  vol.  of  nitrogen  and  five 
vol.  of  oxygen' compose  nitric  acid,  or  aqua-fortis, 
one  of  the  most  corrosive  and  deadly  poisons. 
Thus,  of  all  the  combinations  of  these  two  gases, 
atmospheric  air  is  the  only  one  fit  for  sustaining 
life!  How  easily  could  the  destruction  of  the 
globe  be  effected,  were  the  Creator  to  change  the 
proportions  of  these  fiuids  !** 

The  importance  of  vegetation  in  atmospheric 
economics,  is  abundantly  manifest.  A  man  con- 
sumes, by  inspiration,  in  twenty- four  hours,  46*036 
inches,  or  32*5  ounces  of  oxygen.  A  horse  oon« 
sumes,  in  the  same  time,  13lbs.  3  5  ounces ;  and  a 
cow  lllbs.  10*75  ounces.  In  expiration,  the  nitro- 
gen is  thrown  off,  and  the  place  of  the  oxygen  is 
supplied  by  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  mixed 
with  aqueous  vapour.  This  carbonic  acid,  which 
is  poisonous,  is  absorbed  by  the  vegetable  Tribes, 
which  feed  upon  it,  and  thus  the  due  equilibrium 
of  the  atmospheric  gases  is  preserved. 

The  atmosphere  is  composed  of  "  ultimate 
atoms,*'  or  excedingly  small  globules,  which  gravi- 
tate towards  the  centre,  like  all  other  bodies. 
But  its  elastic  and  expansive  properties,  and  its 
constant  agitation,  under  the  action  of  heat,  pre- 
vents  it  from  a  natural  condensation  beyond  the 
requirements  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Its 
density  decreases  the  higher  we  ascend. 

''  Thus,  supposing  the  density  to  be  at  1.  at  the 
height  of  one  mile,  it  will  at  two  miles  be  0*794! ; 
at  three  miles,  0*631 ;  at  four  miles,  0*501;  at  five 
miles,  0*398 ;  at  six  miles,  0*316 ;  at  uiae  miles, 
0*158;  at  ten  miles,  0126.     Or,  assuming  the 

*  We  know  a  house  ia  Dublin,  in  a  front  street,  in  which 
eight  families  have,  in  succession,  beeu  carried  off  by  fever, 
communicated  by  cottages  in  a  back  street,  inhabited  ly  the 
lowest  and  filthiest  class. 
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density  as  unity  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  will 
be  one-fourth  at  seten  miles,  one-sixteenth  at 
fourteen  miles,  one-sixty-fourth  at  Iwenty-one 
miles,  one-two-huiidred-fifty-sixth  at  twenty-eight 
miles,  and  so  on  progressirely. 

"  Let  us  imagine  a  hollow  sphere  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  the  planet  Saturn,  whose  distance  from 
the  sun  is  nearly  900  millions  of  miles,  could  per- 
form its  solar  revolutions  within  it.  One  single 
enbU  inch  of  air,  as  rarefied  at  an  altitude  of  500 
miles,  would  fill  it  entirely.  That  the  eye  may  behold 
the  Tastness  of  this  amount,  we  giro  the  sum  nume- 
rically —  3-053-636-200-000000000000-000-000, 
or  three  thousand  and  fifty-three  quadrillions,  six 
hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  two  hundred 
trillions  of  cubic  miles,  English  notation/' 

At  an  extreme  height,  the  rarefaction  of  the  air 
beoomes  oppressive  and  even  painful.  Dr.  Barry, 
on  ascending  Mont  Blanc,  found  that,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  12,000  to  14,000  feet,  he  experienced 

great  dryness  in  some  parts,  a  livid  colour  and 
eonstriction  of  the  skin,  and  an  intense  thirst  and 
loss  of  appetite."  At  15,000  feet,  "exhaustion 
and  difficulty  of  breathing/*  five  hundred  feet 
higher,  *'  extreme  exhaustion,  greater  difficulty  in 
breathing,  tendency  to  syncope  and  utter  indifer- 
tnce.**  These  symptoms,  however,  were  only  felt 
when  in  motion.  Other  travellers  have  experienced 
the  same  sensations  under  similar  circumstances. 

Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  alterations  in 
the  temperature  of  the  seasons,  and  we  continually 
hear  it  asserted  that  the  climate  of  our  own 
country  has  undergone  a  material  change  in  the 
memory  of  man.  Tbere  is,  however,  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  that  whatever  local  changes  may 
have  been  produced  by  clearing,  draining,  and  cul- 
tivation, the  average  temperature  of  this  as  well  as 
other  countries  has  remained  materially  the  same, 
since  observation  has  been  directed  to  the  subject. 
A  French  savan  (M.  Arago)  has  arranged  a  series 
of  observations  reaching  back  to  a  century  before 
the  Christian  era,  which  prove  that,  upon  the 
whole,  there  is  no  material  alteration  in  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  seasons.  Other  writers  have  proved 
the  same,  and  Signer  Libri  has  shown,  by  the 
early  Florentine  registers  of  Kaineri,  that  the 
climate  of  northern  Italy  is  now  the  same  as  in  the 
days  of  Galileo. 

The  fact  is  that  in  early  life  every  notable  event 
connected  with  time,  place,  or  circumstance— a 
severe  or  continued  frost  in  winter,  or  heat  in 
summer — is  magnified  and  registered  in  the 
memory  with  youthful  wonderment ;  and  when,  in 
after-life,  a  greater  familiarity  with  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  and  the  occupation  of  the  mind  with 
graver  subjects — to  which  may  be  added  the  more 
rapid  flight  of  time — have  both  divested  these 
things  of  a  portion  of  their  importance,  and  left  us 
time  to  reflect  upon  them,  our  minds  revert 
back  to  early  impressions,  and,  without  considering 
the  difference  in  ourselves,  and  our  altered  views  of 
things,  we  conclude  that  a  great  change  has  been 
produced  by  the  revolution  of  years.    Thus,  in  re- 


gard to  the  temperature,  t  week's  bird  fnd, 
occupying  and  affording  amusement  (at  ooe-fonth 
of  our  Christmas  holidays,  is  magnified  to  a  Kvere 
winter,  whilst  in  after-life  the  same  e?e&t  ispwed 
over  without  observation  as  a  matter  of  oouic. 
Extreme  seasons,  either  of  heat  or  cold,  htie 
always  been  rare,  and  the  effects  of  tempcMiore 
upon  us  is  different  in  the  different  stages  of  Hfe. 

The  more  oommon  and  visible  forms  of  aioMS- 
pherio  phenomena  are  dew,  fog,  rain,  and  not. 
According  to  Dr.  Wdls,  whose  theory  of  dew  is 
founded  on  calorific  radiation,  "  this  meteor  ii  d^ 
posited  on  bodies  whose  temperature  is  love  tbaa 
that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,*'  and  **it  doei 
not  gather  till  qfter  the  temperature  of  tbe  bodj 
is  reduced,  being  the  ej^eet,  not  the  earn,  of  ik 
lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the  bodies  bedewi 
//  is  from  the  imnsible  elastic  vapour  i^fmdsrmi 
that  the  meteor  is  derived"  I 

Soney  dew  is  a  viscous  sacoharine  sobatnee,  I 
deposited  upon  the  foliage  of  certain  pliatittd  1 
trees.  All  agree  that  it  is  not  derived  froa  tk  i 
atmosphere,  being  well  known  to  be  the  prods^  d  j 
the  aphis,  and,  according  to  Bevan,  is  aho  bmm* 
times  exuded  from  the  leaves  of  certain  trwii  m 
the  oak  and  maple.  Jelly  dew,  which  is  mow  nre,  ■ 
ia  believed  to  have  its  origin  in  a  eryptogsiinep)iit»  . 
the  Tremella  Mostoe  of  Linnieus.  | 

Of  fogs  there  are  three  kinds — theacqoeow, 
the  dry,  and  the  luminous  fogs.  TheacqaeflM 
fog  IS  produced  by  the  action  of  a  tempwhw 
below  the  dew  point  upon  a  humid  atmospiw^  kf 
which  the  moisture  becomes  visible  in  the  ftw  of 
"  ha«e,'*  "  mist,*'  or  "  fog."  Everyone  is  ac^w^ 
with  the  form,  nat«re,  and  influence  of  this  mctoar; 
but  the  dry  fog  is  much  more  difficult  to  tccflwt 
for  or  describe,  whilst  its  apparent  oomiewm  titi 
the  prevalence  of  certain  epidemic  discaiei  » » 
remarkable  fact.  In  1831,  dij  fogs  obsoned  the 
air,  and  that  year  the  Asiatic  cholera  and  iafiwiB 
prevailed.  Before  the  arrival  of  that  awful  BiWy. 
Dr.  Prout  examined  daily  the  weight  of  the  lti»08- 
phere,  and  continued  his  observations,  whiA  ttw 
made  with  great  care,  till  he  aecumulaied  d^- 
seven  results.  ** It  is  remaAable,**  si|f8  tow* 
sician  and  meteorologist,  **  that  after  this  fpf» 
(«th  February),  during  the  wh<de  time  thrt  wf 
experiments  were  continued,  the  air  ^"JjJJjJ 
formly  possessed  a  weight  above  theuswi  ata**™* 
How  this  circumstance  is  to  be  explainc4»» 
difficult  to  form  a  conjecture;  but  pCThapsit^ 
be  worth  while  to  observe,  that  almost  P**^^*^ 
the  period  mentioned,  the  wind  veered  to  ^•*fr 
and  east,  where  it  continued  for  a  conswtf>Df 
time,  and  that  under  these  circumstances  wt^ 
demic  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in  Itf"^ 
It  would  therefore  seem  as  if  some  ^^^^^ 
body  had  been  diffused  through  the  ^^^'^^^^ 
the  atmosphere  about  this  time,  and  was,  *^J^"|I, 
or  other,  connected  with  the  disease  in  9^*^^ 

The  cause  of  these  dry  fogs  is  st^J^^JJ* 
and  the  faculty  are  divided  on  the  salject  i^- 
Thompson  thinks  from  their  intimate  COBh^*"'^ 
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eptdenio  dUeaae^  that  they  have  a  common  origiu, 
or  pomis  to  one  as  the  cause  of  the  other.  Dr. 
Pitmt  is  dip9sed  to  ascribe  them  to  the  presence  of 
selemam  ia  the  atmosphere,  or  rather  seleni-uretted 
hydrogen,  a  poisonous  gas  discovered  by  Bcrzclus, 
and  the  product  of  volcanic  erruption.  How  far 
either  of  these  theories  go  to  account  for  the  pre- 
aeoce  of  cholera  in  Asia,  where  no  volcanoes  exist, 
or  for  its  systematic  progress  from  thence  to 
northern  and  western  Europe,  by  way  of  Russia, 
always,  we  believe,  advancing  only  with  the  east 
wind,  is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved.  So  compli- 
isaled  ia  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  so  little 
is  known  of  the  laws  by  which  its  various  pheno- 
mena are  governed,  that,  as  Professor  Johnson 
remarks,  ''They  are  rather  acknowledged  and 
spaonlatcd  upon  as  existing,  than  capable  of  being 
aapbined  to  oar  satisfaction." 

The  phenomena  of  rain,  so  conducive  to  the 
wett*being  of  man,  are  well  known  by  i^aturalists. 
Its  components  are  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in  the 
proportion,  in  eUomic  wsipM,  of  one  of  hydrogen  to 
eight  of  oxygen,  or  in  volume  of  two  of  hydrogen  to 
one  of  oxygen.  If  these  latter  proportions  are 
synthetically  mixed,  a  spark  of  electricity  trans- 
mitted will  at  once  produce  water.  In  congelation, 
rain  ia  subject  to  the  same  law  as  other  water,  and 
hecomes  solid  under  33  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

The  quantity  of  rain  falling  differs  greatly  in 
different  oountries ;  and  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
proved  that  itstimonnt  diminishes  as  we  recede  from 
tha^nator.  Within  the  tropics,  the  dry  and  rainy 
seasons  succeed  each  other  with  great  regularity, 
depending  upon  the  position  of  the  sun  and  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  During  the  rainy  season, 
the  quantity  falling  is  prodigious.  Thus,  at 
Arniean,  in  Burmah  (lat.  26*30),  as  much  as  60 
inches  fell  in  July,  1825,  and  43  inches  the  fol- 
lowing month.  At  Bombay,  32  inches  have  been 
ooUeoted  during  the  first  twelve  days  of  the  rainy 
season,  which  is  equal  to  the  average  annual  fall  of 
England.  The  great  heat  of  the  climate  in  tropical 
.  oountries,  both  renders  these  heavy  falls  necessary 
to  vegetation,  and  obviates  their  otherwise  injurious 
effects  by  the  rapid  absorption  of  the  moisture. 
In  Ei^land,  a  very  small  excess  above  the  average 
quantity  (as  in  November,  1862,)  causes  destruc- 
tive floods,  inflicting  extensive  injury  upon  the 
growing  crops,  and  arresting  the  operations  of 
agriculture. 

Some  tropical  countries  form  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  In  Cumana,  in  South  America, 
tiie  annual  average  fall  is  only  eight  inches ;  and 
hoih  in  Asia  and  Africa,  the  deserts  are  constantly 
arid.  In  Egypt,  rain  falls  at  long  intervals  only — 
sometimes  once  in  two  or  three  years;  and  the 
atmosphere  is  so  very  dry,  that  seeds  found  in  the 
hand  of  a  mummy,  which  had  been  deposited 
ihoosands  of  years,  still  retained  its  vitality,  and 
germinated  readily  when  committed  to  the  earth. 
Those  extensive  sandy  plains  existing  in  Asia, 
Afirioa,  and  South  America,  within  the  tropics, 
abtori)  the  atmospheric  moisture  passing  over  them 


to  such  an  extent,  as  to  leave  none  to  accumulate 
in  suflBcient  quantity  to  form  rain  clouds. 

Rain  is  suspended  iu  the  atmosphere  by  the 
power  of  electricity.  The  individual  particles  are 
charged  with,  and  surrounded  by,  the  electric  fluid, 
which  being  withdrawn,  the  globules  coalesce  and 
are  precipitated;  and  by  the  approximation  of 
clouds  charged  with  electricity  in  its  opposite  states, 
the  humid  sphericles  coalesce  by  mutual  attraction, 
and  descend,  either  to  the  earth  in  rain,  or  for  the 
formation  of  clouds  of  greater  density  in  a  lower 
stratum  of  the  atmosphere. 

These  are  the  opinions  or  conjectures  of  scientific 
men ;  but  what  is  known  of  the  clouds  themselves, 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  are  vapour,  and  the 
sources  from  whence  rain  is  generated?  "Wo 
have  watched,"  says  Professor  Johnson,  "  the  for- 
mation of  clouds  in  a  clear  sky,  and  we  have  ven- 
tured to  speculate  upon  its  origin ;  but  of  the 
cloud  itself,  or  rather  of  the  nature  of  it  when 
formed,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion,  as  well 
as  concerning  the  elevation  at  which  it  may  possi- 
bly exist.  That  its  substance  is  modified  vapour 
is  universally  allowed,  but  in  what  state  is  ques- 
tionable. Some  have  supposed  it  vesicular,  or 
consisting  of  inconceivably  minute  globules  of  water 
filled  with  air.  Others  regard  it  as  composed  of 
crystalline  snowy  or  icy  particles,  so  loosely  aggre- 
gated as  to  float  upon  the  denser  air  of  the  lower 
atmosphere ;  and  both  of  these  theories,  if  such 
we  are  justified  in  terming  them,  may  not  be  very 
wide  of  the  fact,  under  the  varied  aspect  it  assumes." 
"  In  summer,  we  walk  through  the  west  of  the 
valley,  and  its  moisture  feels  cold  and  penetrating. 
After  an  ascent  of  an  hour,  we  pass  into  the  cloud 
that  we  have,  perhaps,  seen  from  afar,  high  above 
the  mist,  hanging  on  the  mountain's  side,  and  the 
sensation  is  the  same.  The  mist  seems  a  fallen 
cloud,  the  cloud  an  elevated  mist. 

The  existence  and  nature  of  waterspouts  are  as 
variously  accounted  for  and  described  as  the  clouds. 
Franklin  considered  it  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
rushing  of  a  fiuid  from  all  sides  to  a  common 
centre,  producing  a  vertical  motion  of  the  particles 
on  their  line  of  meeting ;  and  he  ascribes  it  to 
"  electric  disturbances  in  the  atmosphere.'*  It  ib 
generally  supposed,  by  seamen,  that  by  the  spiral 
motion  assumed  by  them,  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
are  attracted  by  a  supposed  vacuum,  forming  a 
dense  cloud  at  the  summit,  until  becoming  over- 
charged, it  bursts  and  descends  in  an  overwhelming 
flood.  This  theory  is  now  generally  abandoned  by 
scientific  men,  both  from  the  impossibility,  upon 
any  known  principle,  of  raising  water  more  than 
32  feet  by  one  draught,  and  still  more  decidedly 
from'  the  fact  thai  the  water  thrown  of  by  them  is 
invariably  fresh,  and  totally  different  from  sea 
water  in  every  respect,  except  fiuidity.  Dr.  Thomp- 
son considers  the  "  pillar  of  the  waterspout  to  con- 
sist of  condensed  vapour ;  it  is  often  deep  indigo 
'blue  and  similar  in  tint  to  the  superincumbent 
cloud.  When  the  motions  of  the  base  and  axis 
are  equal,  and  in  the  same  direction,  the  meteor 
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presents  itself  pcrpendioulary ;  but  it  inclines 
under  different  circumstances.  Electrical  pheno- 
mena attend  its  presence,  as  are  indicated  bj  the 
lightning  sometimes  observed.  It  is  generally 
after  a  storm^  or  long  continued  sultry  weather, 


that  the  meteor  appears.  It  oozwn  at  sea,  in 
straits,  by  rivers,  and  sometimes  upon  land.  The 
discharged  water  is  said  to  be  (Uways  JreA^ 
consequently,  not  obtain^  directly  from  Ihe 
ocean.'* 


THE    EUPHRATES   RAILWAY. 


Wb  mentioned  casually  in  the  number  ^or  May, 
and  in  a  notice  of  two  new  works  on  Syria,  the 
long-proposed  route  by  railway  to  India.  The  line 
suggested  in  one  of  these  works,*  would  run  from 
the  Mediterranean,  by  Antioch  and  Aleppo,  to  the 
Euphrates.  The  distance  is  eighty  miles,  and  the 
river  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Ibrahim  Pacha  expected  to  render  the 
Orontes  navigable  to  a  point  within  forty  miles  or 
thereby  of  the  Euphrates  ;  and  at  a  period  not 
remote  it  may  be  possible  to  deepen  the  channel  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  pass  the  Bombay  and  Kurachee 
shipping  between  Lebanon  and  the  Taurus,  for 
little  difficulty  or  expense  would  be  incurred  in 
constructing  a  canal  navigable  for  the  largest 
vessels  through  the  valley  of  the  Orontes.  Travellers 
from  the  East  describe  that  valley,  eastward  to 
Antioch,  in  glowing  language.  The  beauty  and 
fertility  of  the  plain  approach  the  proverbial  splen- 
dour of  the  land  around  Damascus.  The  great 
mountains  to  the  north  and  south  pour  from  cease- 
less beds  of  snow  cool  waters  into  the  vale  between 
them.  The  flowers  and  fruits  of  temperate  and 
warm  climes  flourisli  luxuriantly.  Even  the  apathy 
and  listlessness  of  Mahommedanism  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  robbing  the  soil  of  its  fertility.  The 
productions  include  wool,  cotton,  and  silks.  One 
thousand  tons  of  cotton  and  two  thousand  tons  of 
wool  are  said  to  have  been  exported  from  the  port 
of  Alexandretta  during  the  last  year.  The  exports 
of  wheat  from  that  port  last  season  amounted  .to 
twenty-five  thousand  tons,  and  an  equal  tonnage  of 
barley,  millet,  and  flour.  The  exports  and  imports 
of  this  almost  unknown  port  in  1855  exceeded  two 
millions  sterHng ;  but  as  the  valley  possesses  no 
roads  suitable  for  wheel  carriages,  of  course  it  has 
no  conveyance  of  that  description,  and  all  produce 
is  carri^  by  camels  at  a  great  expense.  One 
British  merchant  purchased  a  quantity  of  wheat  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo  for  nine  shillings  per 
quarter,  but  he  paid  seventeen  shillings  and  six- 
pence for  its  transference  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  land  is,  therefore,  uncultivated,  except  on  the 
river  side,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  towns. 
The  local  trade  of  this  valley  presents  inducements 
for  the  construction  of  a  railway  far  more  attractive 
than  those  which  have  allured  capitalists  to  invest 
their  money  in  other  quarters.  A  port,  with 
shij^ping  business  of  two  millions  annually  in  and 

♦  Dr.  Alton's. 


out,  might  justify  eighty  miles  of  railway-makinig 
over  cheap  land,  where  Parliamentary  charges  are 
unknown — for  the  Sultan*s  government  will  oppose 
no  obstacles  to  the  construction  of  the  line.  1^ 
existiug  local  trade  might  be  indefinitely  increased 
in  this  spot,  where  the  frigid  and  the  torrid  zooes 
do  not  meet  but  are  within  sight  of  each  other 
through  all  the  year.  The  population  of  the  valicvy 
must  be  considerable.  The  port  contama  tea 
thousand,  Antioch  twenty  thousand,  and  Alq>po 
nearly  ninety  thousand  persons.  The  numbers  axe 
greatly  inferior  to  those  who  once  crowded  tlie 
streets  of  Antioch,  when  it  was  considered  the 
second  city  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  exact  population  of  the  valley  itself  is  of  litde 
moment  in  considering  the  propriety  of  a  railway, 
when  contrasted  with  the  value  of  the  Eastern 
terminus.  The  line  would  be  the  link  between  tbe 
great  river  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  if  bo 
more  than  these  eighty  miles  were  completed,  the 
works  would  command  a  great  through  tnffie. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  produce  from  the  north 
would  be  floated  down,  and  of  that  from  the  south 
upwards  to  this  point  of  the  Euphrates  for  shipment 
to  the  west. 

A  few  days  after  the  publication  of  our  last 
number  we  received  a  memorandum  respecting  this 
line,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Andrews,  who  is 
associated  with  the  Indian  system  of  rail^aj^  and 
chiefly  now  with  the  Scinde  railway,  which»  com- 
mencing at  Kurachee,  will  extend  upwards  in  the 
first  place  to  Hyderabad  on  the  Indus,  and  afUr* 
wards  to  the  North,  until  it  arrives,  as  we  have  no 
doubt  it  will  reach  the  Puujaub,  and  penetrate  to 
Peshawur.  It  is  now  eight  years  since  Mr. 
Andrews  published  a  work  on  Indian  railways  and 
their  probable  results,  and  from  that  date^  as  for 
some  time  previously,  he  has  been  incessantly 
engaged  in  their  promotion.  The  Scinde  railway 
will  improve  materially  the  business  of  Kuradiei^ 
which  must  become  one  of  the  larger  shipping  poets 
of  India.  The  Syrian  scheme  will  give  an  eqnal 
impetus  to  the  port  of  Seleucia,  which  willprobiU^y 
become  the  largest  of  the  Mediterranean.  Tliis 
memorandum  was  incorporated  subsequently  in  a 
volume  under  the  general  title  of  the  Scinde  and 
Euphrates  Yalley  Railway.  By  itself  it  is  a  proa* 
pectus,  with  names  of  well-known  Angb-Indians^ 
desirous  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  xoola* 
They  propose  to  take  the  Orontes  vd^  ftfdr 
in    tho   primary  section  of   their   pdmo^  |l|l} 
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whtti  a  is  oompleted  tkey  will  tfaea  work  the 
orerland  route  to  and  from  India  by  riyer  steam- 
ers on  the  Euphrates  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
onwards  from  Bnssorah  to  Kurachee  and  Bom- 
bay. The  section  will  save  nearly  one  thou- 
sand miles  on  the  journey  to  India.  The  voyage, 
until  within  a  few  years,  to  India  was  round  the 
great  continent  of  Africa,  crossing  the  line  twice 
between  Britain  and  Hindostan,  carrying  the 
Toyager  far  to  the  south  and  then  backwards  to  the 
north,  and  thus  Ceylon  was  nearer  practically  to 
British  ports  than  Kurachee.  The  Overland  route, 
promoted  recently  by  the  late  Lieutenant  Waghom 
and  others,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  hmd,  except 
in  crossing  Egypt  from  Alexandria  to  Suez,  and 
France  by  the  mail  route  to  Marseilles.  The 
saving  of  tune  by  the  latter  route,  compared  with 
the  steamers'  track  round  by  Gibraltar,  is  six  days. 
The  duration  of  the  voyage  and  land  travelling  from 
London  to  Bombay  averages  thirty  to  thirty-one 
days.  The  new  route,  which  will  be  better  entitled 
to  the  name  of  Overland,  will  cut  down  the  distance 
traveHed  by  nearly  one  thousand  miles,  one-sixth  of 
the  whole,  and  would,  therefore,  save  one-fifth  of  the 
time ;  but  for  other  reasons  the  reduction  of  time 
will  be  greater.  The  passage  through  Egypt  is 
doubtless  interesting  to  the  tourist,  but  so  also 
must  be  the  route  of  the  Euphrates,  while  the  new 
will  be  undoubtedly  a  more  pleasant  journey  than 
tiie  present  line,  since  the  voyage  up  or  down  the 
Bed  Sea  is  never  agreeable,  or  in  any  way  interest- 
ing, and  the  strength  of  the  monsoons  will  be 
outflanked  by  taking  the  Persian  Gulf,  instead  of 
crossing  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Aden.  Indeed,  the 
present  route  perpifetuates  the  old  error  of  circum- 
navigating a  continent  merely  on  a  smaller  scale. 
The  traveller  is  taken  round  Arabia  instead  of 
Africa,  and  he  gains  the  difference  in  bulk  between 
Arabia  and  Africa,  if  his  destination  be  Kurachee. 
The  new  route  will  interfere  materially  with  that 
hf  Marseilles.  The  direct  course  wUl  be  from 
London  to  Trieste,  and  thence  over  the  Mediterra- 
.  nean  by  steamer  to  Seleucia,  and  this  journey  will 

occupy 8  days  6  hours. 

Ifrom  the  Mediterranean  to  the 

Ihiphrates,  by  railway 3     „ 

Ffom  Ja'ber  Castle  on  the  river  to 

Bnssorah,  by  river  steamer...     3    „    3      „ 
From  Bussorah  to  Kurachee  ...    3    „ 


14  days  12  hours. 
X?en  if  travellers  to  Bombay  were  taken  round  by 
Kuradiee  they  would  reach  the  former  port  in 
tliree  days  more,  or  17i  days ;  but  by  a  direct  line 
from  Bussorah  their  journey  will  be  accomplished 
in  15  to  16  days — saving  nearly  one-half  in  time. 
This  scheme  is  itself  only  a  modification  of  the 
grand  overland  route  which,  proceeding  from  Lon- 
don to  a  ]>ntch  port  probably,  will  fall  into  the 
railway  system  to  Vienna,  and  crossing  Hungary 
win  agam  touch  the  Danube  ^t  Belgrade,  the 
capital  of  Servia,  and  thence  will  pass  down  the 
ritor  hanks  for  some  dbtance,  through  Turkey  in 


Europe  to  Constantinople,  over  the  ford  of  the 
Bosphorus  to  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  through  that  land 
to  the  Euphrates  near  Ja'ber  Castle,  onwards  from 
near  Aleppo  to  Bagdad,  from  Bagdad  to  Babylon, 
from  Babylon  to  Bussorah,  and  leaving  there  the 
river's  banks,  by  the  Beloochistan  coast  to  the 
Indus,  and  through  the  breadth-  and  heart  of 
Hindostan  to  the  Gkmges  and  Calcutta.  This  is 
the  overland  route — the  journey  of  seven  days  to 
Calcutta.  Expressed  as  a  river  route  it  runs  from 
the  Thames  to  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  Indus,  and  the  Ganges.  It  is  a  grand 
plan,  straight  nearly  as  an  arrow's  flight,  with  the 
run  over  the  German  Ocean  in  ten  or  twelve  hours 
as  its  only  navigation ;  for  the  Bosphorus  scarcely 
deserves  the  name.  An  immense  amount  of 
labour  has  to  be  encountered  before  this  grand 
line  can  be  opened. 

The  distance  from  Bussorah  to  Constantinople 
is  reckoned,  we  believe,  at  thirteen  hundred  miles ; 
and  from  Constantinople  to  Belgrade  at  five  hun- 
dred miles ;  giving  eighteen  hundred  miles  in  the 
Turkish  empire.  The  cost,  estimated  at  £10,000 
per  mile — which  is  ample,  if  the  works  proceed 
leisurely — will  amount  to  eighteen  millions.  The 
line  through  Beloochistan  remains  to  be  completed; 
before  that  can  be  accomplished  it  may  require,  by 
purchase  or  some  other  means,  to  be  added  to  the 
Indian  empire.  The  works  through  Hindostan 
will  be  advanced,  without  reference  to  this  over- 
land route ;  although,  for  some  years,  those  lines 
that  penetrate  the  country  from  south  to  north 
will  be  pushed  forward  in  preference  to  lateral 
routes.  An  expenditure  of  forty  to  fifty  millions 
sterling  is  before  us,  ere  this  scheme  can  be  oom- 
pleted. When  it  has  been  constructed  it  will  not 
remain  under  our  control.  The  greater  part  of 
the  line — up,  indeed,  to  Constantinople,  or  even 
Belgrade — may  be  safe  from  military  interruption, 
but  we  can  place  little  reliance  upon  our  relations 
with  the  Austrian  empire,  and  we  might  not  find 
in  the  House  of  Hapsburg  an  enemy  quite  so 
civilised  as  the  late  Mehemet  Ali,  of  Egypt.  The 
section  of  the  line  within  the  Turkish  empire,  is 
only  safe  so  long  as  its  independence  can  be  secured. 
The  result  of  the  operation  in  bringing  us  nearer 
to  Russia  must  be  idready  observed.  Ja'ber  Castle 
is  only  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  from  Kars ;  and 
from  that  point  onwards  to  Belgrade  the  line  of 
communication  passes  within  a  comparatively  short 
distance  of  the  Russian  frontier  —  passes  through 
lands  that  have  for  centuries  formed  the  object  of 
Russian  ambition.  The  plans  of  the  civil  engi- 
neers bring  clearly  out  the  importance  of  the  East- 
em  question.  Even  the  route  to  Marseilles  is 
liable  to  interruption.  A  railway  across  Spain 
would  supply  an  alternative,  and  from  a  port  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  Barcelona  might  afford  a 
desirable  and  a  short  communication.  But  a  state 
of  hostilities  is  exceptional ;  and  the  true  overland 
route  evidently  touches  Vienna,  Belgrade,  and 
Constantinople. 

The  conception  of  this  system  of  rails  is  ascribed 
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to  Mr.  Macdonald  Stephenson  by  some  parties. 
The  line  of  communication  was  recommended  by 
General  Cheaney,  who  was  anihorised  by  William 
IV.  to  examine  the  capabilities  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  ri?er  was  explored  subsequently  by  Captain 
Lynch  and  Commander  Campbell,  to  ascertam  if 
steamers  of  adequate  tonnage  could  navigate  its 
waters.  The  question  has  been  satisfactorily 
answered;  and  this  period,  when  public  attention 
has  been  directed  roughly  to  the  East,  seems  to  be 
the  proper  time  for  the  commencement  of  the  grand 
enterprise. 

From  a  conversation  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
we  ascertain  that  the  Indian  Government  will  aid 
the  accomplishment  of  these  lines.  They  wait  to 
learn  the  respective  merits  of  the  direct  route,  and 
that  through  the  valley  of  Antioch.  Mr.  Vernon 
Smith,  however,  appears  to  comprehend  their  real 
position  of  alliance,  and  not  rivalry.  The  railway 
from  the  port  of  Seleucia  to  Ja*ber  Castle,  on  the 
Euphrates,  will  be  a  section  of  the  line  to  Bnssorah. 
This  line  from  Ja'ber  Castle  to  the  Bussorah,  will 
measure  rather  over  seven  hundred  miles.  It  will, 
when  completed,  be  only  a  section  of  the  grand  line 
from  the  Indus  to  Scutari ;  but  a  movement  farther 
north  would  be  profitless,  until  the  line  from  Bel- 
grade to  Constantinople  were  in  an  advanced  con- 
dition. The  oompletion  of  the  line  through 
Beloochistan  must  be  deferred  until  the  country  is 
brought  into  civilised  and  settled  circumstances. 
The  advantage  of  this  railway  system  consists  in 
the  fact  that  all  its  sections  are  complete  and  self- 
contained  enterprises,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
along  Uie  coast  of  Beloochistan,  which  would  not 
be  supported  from  local  traffic,  so  far  as  our  know- 
ledge extends.  The  line  from  Belgrade  to  Con- 
stantinople should  be  made,  even  if  the  Turkish 
capital  were  to  be  its  final  terminus.  The  Ime 
from  Ja'ber  Castle  to  Bussorah  should  be  completed 
to  facilitate  and  shorten  the  passage  to  and  from 
India ;  while  it  will  open  out  a  country  that  once 
was,  and  may  again,  be  the  most  fertile  on  the 
earth*^a  cotton  field  that,  with  the  irrigation 
easily  accessible,  may  surpass  any  of  the  West ; 
while  even  now,  cities  of  a  considerable  population 
and  trade«  and  a  passenger  traffic  far  larger  than 
is  supposed  in  the  West,  would  employ  the  line. 
Prom  Ja'ber  to  Scutari,  the  country  possesses  many 
regions  of  great  fertility,  while  a  number  of  pas- 
sengers and  a  great  quantity  of  produce  necess^y 
require  conveyance  towards  the  Turkish  metropolb. 
The  cross  line  from  Ja'ber  Castle  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean stands  upon  its  local  merits.  The  annual 
cereal  exports,  instead  of  being  sixty  thousand 
tons,  as  last  year,  would  reach  ten  times  the  weight 
in  five  years  after  the  construction  of  the  line. 

The  production  of  cotton  would  increase  in  a 
similar  proportion.  Our  woollen  manufactures 
are  straitened  by  the  price  of  the  raw  material, 
while,  from  the  upper  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
many  bales  would  be  conveyed  by  boats  to  Ja'ber, 
if  they  could  be  transported  from  that  place  in  a 
few  hours  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  at  a  small 


cost.  The  same  increase  would  oeoar  in  the  froit, 
the  olive  oil,  and  the  silk  productioas  of  the  oodd- 
try.  The  growers  would  obtain  better  prkttfef 
their  goods,  which  are  now  sacrificed  from  tlie 
expenses  of  carriage.  The  land  would  be  cilti- 
vated  that  is  now  waste.  A  scanty  popul8ti(iaa& 
a  wilderness  of  flowers,  in  want  often,  would  ke- 
come  contented  purchasers  of  western  goods. 
Civilisation  would  find  a  way  into  the  East ;  nid 
even  emigration  might  turn  its  wanderiag  foot 
homewards  to  the  native  rivers  of  mankind. 

Meanwhile,  this  short  Ime,  not  romung  ore 
eighty  miles,  will  save  fourteen  days  in  ov  eon- 
munication  with  India — towards  which  so  nanj 
hearts,  at  home,  turn  anxiously  for  news-Hritli 
which  our  interests  and  our  prosperity  hive  beenio 
singularly  blent — certainly  against  our  polieji  ud  j 
almost  against  the  will  of  our  rulers.  Tbeiefoar- 
teen  days  will  do  more  for  India  than  nnyvolian 
annually.  They  will  bring  that  country  aider  the 
eye  of  the  capitalist  and  the  tourist.  Ths  veiltii 
concealed  in  its  soil — neither  of  diamonds  or  gold 
— but  of  those  more  precious  produfitions  tbt 
sustain  life  in  every  form — all  that  is  coufw- 
bended  in  the  vegetation  of  the  world,  will  be 
elicited.  The  superior  knowledge  of  the  West  fill 
overthrow  the  superstition  of  the  East,  withoot 
force,  but  by  example  and  by  precept.  The  in- 
dustry of  the  people  will  be  directed  towards  tbe 
means  most  likely  to  secure  that  proper  remmen- 
tion  which  is  not  now  provided  for  them.  Tkc 
distinctions  that  now  exist  among  them  will  be 
gradually  dissolved.  The  institutions  of  the  West 
will  be  comprehended  and  followed  in  Uie  £ttt. 
Those  material  advantages  thaf  promote  comDcree 
and  cultivation  abo  promote  truth  in  all  thiigi^ 
truth  in  education,  in  politics,  and  faith. 

The  construction  of  improved  roads  is  aitwltt- 
tion  in  any  country ;  and  all  revolutions,  ewi  the 
most  peaceful,  have  martyrs.  Dr.  James  Bo«e& 
Thompson  was  one  of  them  inthisocose.  He 
understood  the  gigantic  results  of  General  Obefltf7[s 
recommendations,  and  he  passed  many  years  in  Asia 
collecting  the  information  necessary  to  prove  the  ' 
value  of  the  Euphrates  route  to  India.  He  eon- 
pleted  his  demonstrations ;  he  had  brought  the 
British  Government  to  accord  to  itafeirindfc- 
vourable  consideration ;  he  had  enoounteEsd  the 
apathy  of  the  Turkish  officials,  overcome  its  pairiw 
resistance,  and  obtained  their  concurrenoe  in » 
scheme  which  he  had  done  much  to  advance,  yet 
was  not  to  see  attained.  He  died  ashoittme 
since  at  Constantinople,  while  engaged  in  orgiog 
forward  to  maturity  the  plans  wliich  Qen«al  Che^ 
ney  had  drafted,  and  these  that  Mr.  Stephenson  h«d 
suggested.  Scientific  men  rarely  reap  a  reward  of 
riches  from  their  exertions,  and  Dr.  BowenThom^ 
son  was  quite  as  much  a  martyr  to  the  public  good 
as  that  Dr.  Thompson  who  won  dca^ess  fww 
before  his  death  by  his  humanity  on  the  AIbm. 

The  Euphratean  valley  steamers  and  railnjj 
will  have  an  intimate  connexion  withtiie  ladasind 
the  great  valleys,  drained  l^  that  xifer  flii  ^ 
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gigantic  tribatanes.  The  route  to  tlie  PonjaQb 
and  the  North-Westem  Provinces  will  pass  np  the 
Indos  after  the  constraotion  and  opening  of  the 
Scinde  railway.  The  regions  drained  by  the  Indns 
are  more  eitensife,  if  not  more  fertile,  than  the 
hmda  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  They  are 
almost  equally  nnprodnctive  of  wealth  to  the 
world.  Wheat  was  purchased  last  year  at  Aleppo 
fbr  nine  shillings  per  quarter,  and  at  Hyderabad 
for  ten  to  twelre  shillings,  while  the  British  con- 
sumer paid  four  and  ^ye  times  the  price  to  the 
gtowers  in  the  United  States,  or  on  the  European 
continent)  where  the  Gotemments  lay  a  heavy  bond 
upon  upon  all  our  exchaoges,  in  taxes  of  thirty  to 
tofy  per  cent,  upon  our  manufactures.  No  taxes 
of  ^at  description  are  levied  in  Turkey  and  none  in 
India. 

Suracbee,  the  terminus  of  the  Indus  railway  at 
Ihe  ocean,  stands  among  waters.  It  commands  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  is  only  three  days  steaming  from 
Bosaorah,  dose  upon  the  western  mouths  of  the 
Indus,  and  not  far  removed  upon  the  east  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Khelat  river,  while,  after  the  great 
delta  of  the  Indus  is  passed,  and  its  deep  water 
reMhed,  it  is  supported  by  a  river  navigation, 
ineluding  the  Sutlej  and  other  tributaries,  of 
little  under  five  thousand  miles,  back  into  the 
-regiMiB  of  snow,  among  the  feet  of  the  lofty 
l^mdayas. 

The  eighty  miles  of  railway  connecting  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean  will  be  met  in 
the  river  by  steamers  capable  of  carrying  goods 
and  passengers  at  a  rate  of  twelve  miles  per  hour. 
This  progress  will  surpass  the  speed  of  the  steamers 
now  employed  from  Bombay  to  Aden  and  Suez ; 
and  will,  as  is  already  stated,  bring  passengers  from 
India  in  little  more  than  fourteen  days. 

These  eighty  miles  form  part  of  an  immense 
ayatem  of  raolways ;  yet  they  have  also  an  isolated 
tiAoe,  standing  as  completely  on  the  changes  that 
they  can  addeve  as  those  that  connect  London  with 
Brighton.     They  are  at  least  within  the  present 


means  of  Britain  and  India,  notwithstanding  the 
vast  works  now  progressing  in  the  latter  country. 
They  will  form  the  key  of  all  the  Indian  railways. 
Their  constructioD,  therefore,  should  not  wait  upon 
the  time  when  works  involving  an  expenditure  of 
twenty  millions  can  be  completed ;  for  in  addition 
to  all  their  commerdal  and  sodal  advantages  in 
building  up  the  old  waste  places,  and  restoring 
homes  for  men  to  dwell  in,  they  give  compactness 
to  the  empire,  concentrate  its  forces,  and  impart 
to  them  a  new  strength. 

The  completion  of  the  railway  from  Kurachee  to 
Hyderabad,  with  the  proposed  steamers  from  the 
latter  city  to  the  Punjuab,  would  make  the  dis- 
tance from  the  North-Westem  Provinces  to  the 
latter  port,  under  six  days.  The  completion  of  the 
railway  by  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  and  the  pro- 
posed steamers,  would  have  placed  Bombay  and 
Kurachee  nearer  to  the  Crimea  than  Cork  or 
Southampton.  The  consequences  of  that  change 
in  our  next  war  with  Russia,  if  we  ever  engage  in 
war  again,  would  be  incalculable. 

The  purely  mercantile  profits  of  the  plan  come 
less  under  our  observations  than  its  moral  and 
social  results ;  but  Australia  is  a  household  name 
— a  social  word — familiar  in  all  parishes  of  the 
country ;  and  one  of  its  colonies  alone  demands  an 
immigration  of  fifty  thousand  persons  yearly. 
During  all  the  delays  and  discussions  at  home  com- 
ceming  the  proposed  mail  routes  to  Australia,  the 
colonists  themselves  have  been  steady  to  the 
East. 

The  Orontes  valley  line  will,  at  once,  reduce  the 
time  required  by  the  mails  and  passengers  from 
Australia  to  Britain  by  ten  daya.  It  decides  the 
question,  and  diminishes  greatly  our  interest  in 
the  Panama  railway.  So  important  is  Syria,  by 
its  site  in  the  world,  that  we  cannot  make  eighty 
miles  of  railway  along  its  northern  frontier  without, 
thereby,  causing  a  moral  and  social  revolution,  and 
knitting  our  distant  possessions  more  closely  to  the 
centre  of  the  empire. 


SONNET. 

I  LBiK  above  the  casement  and  behold 
The  grasses  spangled  by  the  fallen  showers ; 
I  feel  the  freshness  of  the  garden  mould. 
And  delicate  odours  from  the  trailing  flowers. 
The  birds  sit  peering  from  the  cottage  eaves. 
Whence,  taking  wing  into  their  favourite  bowers, 
They  shake  the  rain-drops  from  the  rustling  leaves. 
And  yonder  little  Mabel  takes  her  way. 
With  liUes  tangled  in  her  floating  hair. 
Siting  the  praises  of  the  floral  May. 
I  gase,  while  listening  to  the  distant  fold 
And  lowings  of  the  kine,  tiU,  in  my  joy, 
The  man  is  dwindled  to  a  rosy  boy, 
Langfaing  m  chorus  with  the  laughing  hours. 
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Tub  old  and  bitter  controversy  which  some  years 
since  agitated  the  meetings  of  nearly  all  the 
railway  companies  in  Scotland;  and  still  occa- 
sionally re-appears  at  the  meetings  of  the  compa- 
nies who  mn  trains  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
has  this  year  and  last  excited  remarkable  acrimony 
in  London,  and  promises  to  involve  England  in  a 
discussion  differing  materially  from  those  usually 
prevalent  there.  Last  year  the  Legislature  proposed 
to  close  the  shops  in  those  districts  of  the  metropo- 
lis where  business  is  conducted  on  Sundays.  This 
proposal  springs  out  of  the  movement  to  shorten 
the  hours  of  labour,  for  all  parties  agree  that  shop- 
keepers and  their  assistants  are  labourers  requiring 
relief  from  the  bondage  of  business.  Upon  that 
point  space  and  words  need  not  be  wasted,  and  a 
deduction  of  labour  hours  on  Monday  or  Saturday 
can  scarcely  be  achieved  where  the  intermediate 
day  cannot  be  protected.  One  section  of  the  per- 
sons affected  by  this  bill  did  not  oppose  the 
measure,  for  it  originated  with  the  shopkeepers. 
Another  section — ^the  buyers— did  not  resist  its 
enactments,  for  the  gatherings  in  Hyde-park  did 
not  consist  in  any  large  proportion,  we  believe,  of 
working  men  from  the  districts  where  shops  are 
generally  open  upon  the  morning  or  evening  of 
that  particular  day.  We  visited  the  park  on  one 
afternoon  when  a  riot  was  expected,  and  when 
indeed  small  riots  occurred,  and  we  could  not  say 
that  the  working-classes  were  largely  represented  in 
the  gathering  on  that  occasion.  A  class  who  need 
not  be'  designated  were  present  in  force,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  young  boys,  who  could  scarcely  be 
classified,  along  with  many  servants,  and  the  usual 
sprinkling  of  the  middle  dasses  who  walk  through 
the  parks  on  that  afternoon.  The  latter  were 
bewildered  spectators  of  some  rough  "  bonnetting," 
as  the  operation  would  be  styled  in  Glasgow,  varied 
by  occasional  attempts  to  form  a  ring  around  some 
speaker,  who  was  interrupted  invariably  in  the 
exposition  of  his  grievances  by  parties  who  were 
either  bent  on  a  little  "  fun,"  or  their  neighbour's 
pockets,  and  who  considered  patient  listening  a 
perfect  nuisance.  The  majority  of  these  young 
kds  were  evidently  neglected  boys.  They  were 
ores  very  deeply  immersed  in  the  social  system, 
and  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers  would  have  proposed  to^ 
excavate  them,  but  the  dignitaries  of  the  English 
Church  have  neglected  that  work,  and  they  may  be 
doomed  to  reap  as  they  have  sown. 

This  controversy  presents  elements  unknown  in 
Scotland.  Professed  Cbristians  who  are  church- 
goers form  a  very  large  majority  of  the  population 
in  the  northern  kingdom.  They  are  also  a  very 
large  majority  in  England,  but  not,  we  believe,  in 
London.  A  great  majority  of  the  metropolitan 
population  undoubtedly  call  themselves  Christians, 
but  they  practically  neglect  the  external  duties  of 
the  faith.    The  usual  attendance  at  all  Protestant 


places  of  worship  in  London  is  not,  we  nndersUnd, 
half  a  million.  This  number  would  coTer  one  and 
a  fourth  to  one  and  a  half  millions  of  the  popola- 
tion,  according  to  the  proportion  of  families  viio 
may  be  present  simultaneously  at  public  vorship. 
Circumstances  in  London  may  reduce  that  STerage, 
but  any  calculation  upon  the  subject  leaves  a 
million  of  the  population  who  do  not  attend  Pro- 
testant worship,  or  a  still  larger  number  whose 
attendance  is  irregular  and  loose.  The  Bomin 
Catholics  of  London  are  not  a  very  numerous  bod;. 
They  do  not  attach  that  importance  to  tiie  Toarft 
commandment  conceded  to  it  by  modem  Protestant 
commentators,  and  this  is  not  the  only  theologicil 
difference  between  the  parties ;  but  the  Eoman  Ca- 
tholics do  not  affect  materially  the  general  result  that 
a  million  of  the  Metropolitans  are  probably  inOallio's 
frame  of  mind,  "and  care  for  none  of  these  things." 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  tiiat  this  millioii 
belong  to  the  working-classes  in  undue  proportbna. 
The  higher  and  middltf  classes  are,  we  iptemm, 
fully  represented  in  the  mass.  As  matters  are  aov 
regulated,  a  good  number  of  persons  pursue  their 
ordinary  trades  on  Sundays.  They  are  nearly  aE 
favourable  to  a  cessation  from  li^ur;  bat  thej 
have  fallen  into  the  circle  of  seven  days'  work  for 
six  days'  wages;  and  they  want  help  out  of  tbdr 
difficulty. 

This  distribution  of  the  population  shovs  M 
the  strife  in  London  and  in  a  few  large  Eo^ 
towns,  may  be  more  bitter  than  in  other  distnot^ 
because  the  numbers  will  be  more  equally  difided. 
It  is  true,  that  many  persons  who  have  littk 
religious  feeling,  hold  that  the  preservatkm  of 
"the  Sabbath,"  instead  of  "the  Sunday," is enm- 
tial  to  the  health  and  improvement  of  all  (tees* 
They  deem  it  a  great  sanitary  institution,  aadtf^- 
port  it  on  that  ground.  It  is  equally  trae  that 
many  overwrought  classes  seek  a  day  of  rest  bt 
their  personal  comfort,  as  others  sought  the  Tod 
Hours  Factory  Bill  The  omnibus  oondoctorB  aad 
drivers  of  London  would  decide  the  question  at 
once.  Their  opinions,  so  far  as  we  ha?e  ooDeotod 
them  in  conversation,  are  clear  and  expUt 
Their  engagements  extend  over  one  huadied  ui 
five  hours  of  each  week  for  indiffereot^munentkiB. 
One  driver  told  us  that  he  scarcely  knew  to 
younger  children.  Another  driver  oa  *M 
"Favourites,"  said  that  we  call  this  a  Otfiato 
country,  but  there  was  no  Christianity  waoaiit 
their  passengers,  who  knew  very  well  Uiat  ^ 
had  scarcely  an  hour  to  spend  at  home  daiing  the 
year. 

The  extent  of  London  leads  to  cmployuait* 
that  are  unnecessary  in  smaller  towns.  I^ 
some  means  of  conveyance  from  [Jaoe  to  |h* 
might  be  arranged  without  requidag  aO  ^ 
strength  of  an  ordinary  business  ia^t  and  flp 
practical  man  held  that  opinion.    He  ma  M^fffr 
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Utionfl,  and  did  not  expect  equalitj  with  persons 
in  better  trades ;  bnt  would  be  contented  with  a 
half  Sondaj.  Occasionally  the  men  pay  for  a 
snpemamerary,  to  take  their  place — bnt  difficulties 
and  evils  follow  the  frequent  adoption  of  this 
oonrse.  The  profession  is  bad ;  and  the  public  do 
nothing  for  its  improvement.  A  little  army,  some 
fifty  thousand  men  of  the  metropolis,  occupy  a 
similar  position. 

A  distmction  exists  between  the  controversy  of 
the  last  and  that  of  the  present  season.  Last  year 
an  effort  was  made,  unsuccessfully,  by  one  party  to 
reduce  the  hours  of  labour.  This  years  efforts 
have  been  made,  also,  as  yet,  unsuccessfully,  by 
another  party,  to  increase  the  means  of  amusement. 
Both  parties  referred  to  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
Early  in  the  Parliamentary  season,  Sir  Joshua 
Walmsley  moved  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  favour  of  opening  the  British  Museum, 
the  National  Gkdlery,  and  other  public  places  on 
the  afternoons  of  Sundays ;  and  it  was  defeated  by  a 
moat  decisive  majority.  The  Cabinet  did  not  ex- 
Idbit  decent  respect  to  the  vote  of  the  Commons 
in  ordering  the  perfonnance  of  military  bands,  in 
three  or  four  metropolitan  parks,  immediately  after 
that  division.  The  sudden  discontinuance  of  the 
bands  has  been  ascribed,  by  the  Premier,  to  the 
interference  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  Primate  of  the  English  Church  may  have  been 
selected,  from  his  official  position,  to  convey  a  re- 
moDstnmce  on  the  subject,  but  Viscount  Palmer- 
aton  was  ac^ainted  intimately  with  other  reasons. 
His  Oabmet  are  divided,  hopelessly,  on  the  bands. 
During  the  war,  the  difference  was  overlooked ;  but 
after  the  treaty  was  arranged,  and  peace  re-estab- 
lished. Lord  Panmure,  perhaps  Sir  George  Grey, 
and,  probably,  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet — and  the 
Government  could  not  accept  the  responsibility  of 
these  entertainments. 

Hie  Scotch  members  have  been  censured  for 
interfering  in  this  strictly  metropolitan  matter ;  but 
their  intervention  has  not  been  proved.  They 
bave  been  taunted  with  the  intention  of  replacing 
the  London  Sunday  with  an  Edinburgh  Sabbath ; 
but  the  latter  is  far  from  being  extremely  rigid. 
One  feature  in  the  afi^  is  entirely  forgotten.  The 
ground  where  these  bands  met  is  national  property, 
and  the  bandsmen  are  national  servants.  Provin- 
cial towns  sugply  themselves  with  parks  at  the  cost 
of  their  citizens,  and  quadrilles  or  waltzes  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  dance  to  the  music^  If  the 
metropolis  cannot  afford  to  take  the  same  indepen- 
deai  course,  its  inhabitants  must  not  complain  if 
provincialists  claim  some  interest  in  the  disposal 
of  their  own  property,  and  the  employment  of  their 
own  servants. 

The  Queen,  it  has  been  said,  listens  to  the  per- 
6»nDanoe  of  military  music  at  Windsor  on  Sunday 
diemoons,  and  the  people  should  have  the  same 
privilege.  The  argument  is  perfect  to  the  minds 
cf  those  courtly  personages  who  apply  the  consti- 
tutional maxim,  **  the  sovereign  can  do  no  wrong," 
to  tefioa  of  a  non-political  character ;  but  to  others 


it  is  valueless.  Viscount  Palmerston  expected 
that  the  bands  would  draw  out  the  public  to  breathe 
the  fresh  air  of  the  parks.  That,  of  course,  cannot 
be  the  argument  for  their  performance  at  Windsor. 
The  movement,  like  others,  originated  out  of  the 
Cabinet.  It  is  an  extra-Gh)vemmental  affair — one 
of  those  efforts  to  Germanise  us  which  have  been 
of  late  prevalent ;  and  it  is  curious  that  ardent  and 
honest  Reformers  do  not  perceive  the  reason  for 
these  novelties.  If  their  authors  could  distract  the 
public,  occupy  the  minds  of  men,  and  turn  them 
away  from  more  serious  matters,  kingcraft  would 
grow  like  gourds,  and  oppression  would  prosper. 
Those  who  produce  this  gilt  gingerbread,  expect 
**  the  mob"  to  eat  their  cakes,  like  children,  with 
gratitude  and  joy.  Meanwhile,  their  affairs  can  be 
managed  for  them,  exactly  as  public  business  is 
conducted  upon  the  continent ;  and  nationalitiea 
may  be  abased,  unholy  treaties  formed,  the  peace 
of  thrones  secured,  the  dowries  of  Royal  sciona 
provided,  the  progress  of  liberty  checked  and  coun- 
termined to  the  air  of  the  "  Ratcatcher's  Daughter," 
or,  at  the  best,  to  the  plaintive  strains  of  ''  Bonnie 
Annie  Laurie." 

Multitudes  need  fresh  air,  and  many  who  blame 
those  who  seek  it  upon  that  day  censure  a  practice 
to  which  they  are  not  tempted.  They  breathe  a 
tolerable  atmosphere  every  day  and  night.  Their 
avocations  do  not  chain  them  to  bench,  or  desk,  or 
table,  in  a  heated  room,  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours 
daily.  They  are  able  every  evenmg  to  pass  from 
their  business  to  a  pure  atmosphere  at  their  homes. 
They  are  not  limited  to  coi^rt,  or  lane,  or  street, 
within  a  mile  of  their  works,  without  a  patch  of 
grass  or  a  flower  around  them,  and  a  population 
so  dense  that  the  air  men  breathe  is  sickly  and 
thick.  We  can  pass  no  opinion  on  these  circum- 
stances ;  but  many  who  know  less  of  them  are  not 
afraid  to  judge — not  always  gently.and  kindly,  but 
often  harshly — of  those  whose  life,  from  infancy  to 
age,  is  coloured  by  them ;  for  it  is  fixed  among 
them.  But  what  has  fresh  air  to  do  with  a  vast 
convocation  P  How  many  persons  in  a  gathering 
of  fifty  thousand  in  the  smallest  possible  space  on 
which  they  can  stand  breathe  fresh  air  ?  If  mili» 
tary  music  was  invented  to  draw  the  people  out  of 
their  close  homes,  and  bring  them  into  contact  with 
the  air  of  gardens  and  parks,  it  should  have  been 
moveable,  to  prevent  the  packing  and  wedging 
which  produce  the  worst  atmosphere. 

Several  pamphlets  have  been  addressed  to  us  by 
authors  of  different  opinions  on  this  question ;  and 
we  may  hereafter  notice  some  of  their  arguments ; 
but  the  pamphleteers  fall  into  error,  either  by  sup- 
posing that  the  fourth  commandment  is  repealed, 
or  by  superadding  thereupon  the  peculiar  Jewish 
observance.  The  latter  course  is  adopted  rather 
in  the  spirit  than  in  the  words  of  the  statements. 
The  commandment  occupies  the  8th,  9th,  10th,  and 
11th  verses  of  the  20th  chapter  of  Exodus.  The 
specialities  connected  with  the  Jewish  Sabbath  are 
recorded  in  several  other  passages  —  the  Slst 
ch^ter  of  Exodus,  and  others.    The  latter  passed 
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away  with  other  ceremonial  observances,  or  pecoliar 
usages  of  the  people  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
The  former  remains,  binding  on  all  men  through 
all  time.  We  do  not  pursue  the  argument  farther 
now,  except  to  decry  the  struggles  to  be  wise  above 
what  is  written,  "  Thou  shalt  do  no  work" — evi- 
dently, "  no  work"  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life 
that  can  be  prevented.  The  master  shall  not  em- 
ploy his  servant.  He  shall  not  even  task  the  poor 
unfriended  stranger — slave  as  the  stranger  often 
was.  Even  to  the  horse  or  the  ox  rest  was  pro- 
vided— an  arrangement  so  merciful  that  horses  who 
have  a  seventh  day's  rest  live  longer  by  a  fifth  in 
strength  than  others  that  toil  without  intermis* 
sion. 

The  creation  of  the  world  is  assigned  as  one 
dear  and  distinct  reason  for  the  commandment. 
At  a  future  period  the  completion  of  the  atone- 
ment in  the  resurrection  was  celebrated  on  the  day 
of  rest.  The  time  is  not,  therefore,  too  long  for 
the  contemplation  of  those  topics  which  its  recur- 
rence brings  to  the  mind.  The  day  brings,  or 
should  bring,  bodily  rest  and  mental  work.  The 
theological  department  of  this  question  interests 
those  persons  who  have  accepted  and  who  follow 
the  Christian  faith,  not  only  in  name,  but  in 
reality ;  and  of  that  reality  individuals  must,  in  a 
good  measure,  judge  for  themselves.  We  claim 
no  power  and  no  right  to  compel  belief;  and  those 
who  hold  that  the  State  has  not  yet  done  much  for 
religion,  and  cannot  interfere  satisfactorily  in  its 
business,  are  accused  of  inconsistency  when  they 
oppose  its  influence  in  another  direction ;  although 
a  person  who,  for  example,  objects  on  principle  to 
the  endowment  of  the  Church  by  the  State,  not- 
withstanding that  he  approves  of  the  teaching  sup- 
ported by  the  endowment,  may  surely  oppose  with 
even  more  vigour  an  endowment  by  the  State  to 
supply  performances  which  he  entirely  dbapproves 
in  the  place  and  time.  It  is  of  no  importance, 
in  considering  the  principle,  whether  the  State,  as 
in  some  continental  countries,  directly  endows  com- 
panies and  places  formed  to  afford  Sunday  amuse- 
ments, or  employs  the  money  voted,  and  the 
Mutiny  Act  passed,  for  the  national  defence,  to 
enforce  {he  supply  of  music  in  parks,  paid  for  and 
supported  from  the  national  revenue. 

A  consideration  of  this  fact  should  place  a  limit 
upon  the  abuse  heaped  on  individuals  for  the  ex- 
pression of  a  conscientious  opinion.  They  may  be 
drawn  into  error  by  early  prejudices,  narrow 
minds,  and  many  other  causes ;  but  let  us  calmly 
reason  out  these  imputed  errors,  and  coolly  refute 
them,  as  we  may  resist  all  error.  Where  is  our 
freedom  of  conscience  and  our  right  of  private 
opinion,  if  men  are  to  be  stigmatised  as  enemies  to 
the  people  and  the  state  for  the  expression  of  their 
views  F  Minorities  have  a  right  to  agitate,  to  dis- 
cuss, to  expound,  to  proclaim  and  publish,  in  every 
form  and  place,  their  opinions,  and  the  reasons  for 
adopting  and  for  persuading  others  to  entertain 
them ;  and  we  who  have  ever  pleaded  for  that 
inheritanoe  of  man  to  a  minority  cannot  abandon  a 


good  cause,   although    it  may  be  that  of  ih 
majority. 

Postponing  the  theological  question,  as  tht  to 
which  only  a  very  large  portion  of  the  public 
attend,  we  turn  to  the  secular  bearbg  of  tliis 
subject. 

The  weekly  rest  from  labour  is  the  best  swatmy 
provision  in  all  countries.  It  increases  the  health 
and  strength  of  mankind,  and  without  any  other 
reason  its  observance  might  be  enacted  by  the 
Legislature.  The  competition  for  wages  requires 
some  more  powerful  safeguard  of  the  day  thin 
custom  or  propriety,  and  it  never  has  been  pre- 
served to  the  labouring  classes,  or  long  secured  to 
any  class,  except  under  the  influence  of  religion 
The  world  has  no  example  of  a  nation  dedieating 
any  part  of  time  systematicaliy  to  the  "amuBe- 
ments"  of  all  citizens  or  subjects.  A  more  powerfal 
motive  than  sanatory  welfare  has  always  been 
required  to  secure  this  advantage.  The  present 
hour  overcomes  the  future  in  any  struggle  for 
time,  and  the  largest  portion  of  old  communities 
toiled  from  year  to  year  without  hope  or  intermis- 
sion, whenever  their  rulers  were  left  to  consult  ooly 
the  happiness  and  health  of  subjects  who  beoame 
their  slaves. 

Tfie  political  results  of  the  weekly  rest  an 
clear  and  striking.  Through  all  history  we  find  it 
associated  with  intellectual  advancement  and  per- 
sonal freedom.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of 
Judaism  as  a  heavy  yoke  of  ceremonial  usages;  and 
yet  among  ancient  nations  the  Hebrews  were 
marked  by  the  freedom  and  independence  of  thdr 
institutions.  They  were  the  only  people  whose 
records  have  been  carefully  preserved,  among 
whom  slavery  was  circumacribed — the  only  nation 
who  continued  the  shadow  of  a  check  or  control 
over  the  proceedings  of  their  rulers — for  the  Greek 
republics,  like  those  of  Italy  in  modem  times,  were 
only  the  government  of  an  oligarchy,  and  the 
Roman  constitution,  in  its  best  days,  left  to  the 
multitude  the  remedy  of  revolution— the  only 
remedy  that  cannot  be  entirely  destroyed. 

A  strict  observance  of  this  day  seems  to  bccofr 
sidered  a  sign  and  symbol  of  Puritanism— and  tte 
latter  is  in  evil  repute  with  many,  because,  in  Am 
respect,  it  equalises  all.  This  Sabbath  of  Pffl^ 
tanism  is  the  only  grand  recognition  of  cqnalilT 
saved  to  the  worlds  and  all  departures  from  ft* 
principle  involve  the  destruction  of  this  eqni%' 
But  Puritanism  never  was  a  dark  principle  oppoaw 
to  general  happiness,  as  many  persons  would  nW 
wish  all  persons  to  believe.  Its  narrati?e  in  om 
own  land  is  the  story  of  freedom's  strogg^  fr 
existence,  associated  with  all  the  coustitutioiiil 
rights  possessed  by  the  multitude.  Magna  (Wj 
and  Runnyniede  were  nothing  to  thenu  The  gw 
battles  of  the  roses  only  destroyed  the  pot»  » 
the  nobility  by  hewing  tnem  down ;  but  thceo*' 
bats  between  the  Cavaliers  and  Roundhwds  0t^ 
lished  the  personal  liberty  of  all  men— hi*4  W* 
the  religious  freedom  apparently  atakei  «  tt* 
issue.    The  Puritans,  as  the  Refeaairfft**' 
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kave  been  styled^  were  men  in  earnest.  Both  in 
Ibgland  and  Scotland  they  often  were  gloomy  men 
—for  their  lives,  yew  after  year,  were  in  their 
hands.  Their  battles  left  many  red  spots  on  their 
memories.  Their  plundered  homes  and  murdered 
friends — the  records  of  dungeon,  field,  and  scaffold, 
imparted  a  shade  to  their  character;  and  they 
ooold  not  have  achieyed  their  conquest  without 
passing  through  the  cloud.  But  our  glimpses  of 
their  domestic  and  home  life  afford  no  cause  to 
consider  them  dark,  fanatical  enthusiasts.  They 
lived  in  the  ^ring-time  of  our  liberty ;  and  the 
farrows  of  the  plougher  were  drawn  deep  around 
and  oyer  them ;  but  while  events  imparted  a  deep 
tinge  of  sorrow  to  their  history,  yet  these  Puritans 
were  naturally  a  cheerful  people,  endowed  with 
affectbns  ever  springing  up  through  the  bitterness 
of  their  fate  to  attest  their  depth  and  strength. 

Political  liberty  has  only  thriven  under  the  in- 
fluences which  they  planted  around  it.  The  French 
cleared  away,  in  their  land,  all  these  influences. 
They  banished  "enthusiasm,  fanaticism,  and  super- 
etition."  They  outrooted  the  Bible  before  they 
made  its  acquaintance.  They  had  a  century,  or 
more,  of  experience  in  the  world  after  the  revolu« 
tione  in  Britain.  Their  own  came  at  a  later  day,  and 
living  men  remember  them.  One-seventh  of  time 
was  secured  by  the  revolutionists  of  England  and 
Scotland,  to  all  the  people.  One-tenth  was  deemed 
8ii£Bcient  by  the  revolutionists  of  France.  The 
seventh  was  made  a  day  of  quiet,  still  rest,  by  the 
British  reformers.  The  tenth  was  tranjsformed 
into  a  boisterous  festival  by  those  of  France.  The 
consequences  are  before  the  world ;  for  while  a 
shadow  of  constitutional  privileges  exist  still  in 
Franoe,  yet  for  all  praetioal  porposes,  the  govern- 
meat  is  despotic,  the  press  is  gagged,  the  right  of 
public  meeting  is  refused,  and  the  men  who  re- 
sisted this  fruit  of  revolution  are  its  exiles.  The 
means  were  equally  different  from  the  results.  The 
battle-fields  of  the  English  constitution,  and  the 
scenes  of  the  Scottish  struggles,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  are  saddened  yet  with  the  memory  of  the 
blood  shed  in  these  combats ;  but  the  victories  ot 
tbe  people  were  not  stained  by  the  revels  in  cruelty 
that  disfigure  the  annals  of  France.  The  same 
results  appear  in  all  continental  countries.  The 
Gennans  are  amused,  like  children,  with  the 
music  and  spectacles  offered  to  us,  but  political 
freedom  has  no  existence  among  them.  A  similar 
reaolt  has  occurred  in  America.  The  Puritan 
rtates  alone  have  destroyed  slavery,  and  under 
ilie  disadvantages  of  continuous  immigration,  they 
luvo  preserved  all  of  their  origmal  eharactcar  ex- 
isting in  the  United  States. 

Democracy  may,  hereafter,  prosper  under  some 
MW  form^  but  it  never  yet  has  been  successful — 
mdess  in  alfianoe  with  the  Christian  faith ;  and  it 
baa  faded  or  flourished,  as  the  alliance  has  been 
ahaadoned  or  maintained.  Moreover,  it  has  struck 
iia  roots  deepest  in  that  soil  where  we  meet  "the 
stem  ^oom"  of  this  Puritanism,  although  we  deny 
tbe  aaaoiia^  of  the  description.    The  Scotch  are 


charged  with  extreme  Sabbatarianism;  but  they 
are  equally  guilty  of  a  firmer  attachment  to  poli« 
tical  progress  than  their  neighbours.  They  may 
give  stricter  attention  to  the  first  day  of  the  week; 
but  they  certainly  have  saved  from  labour  a  greater 
portion  of  the  last  than  the  English — especially- 
those  of  London.  They  have  some  cr^t  for 
intellectual  culture;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  are  more  indebted  for  that  to  the  education 
of  boyhood,  than  to  the  quiet  thoughtf ulness  of  this 
"first  day." 

The  love  of  pleasure  has,  probably,  more  to  do 
with  this  agitation  than  regard  for  the  worldng? 
classes.  The  love  of  profit,  and  an  erroneous 
estimate  of  the  best  means  of  reaching  it,  may  have 
some  influence  in  the  matter.  The  usual  friends 
and  supporters  of  social  improvements  do  not  in* 
terest  themselves  ia  opposing  the  shutting  of  beer- 
shops,  or  promoting  the  opening  of  other  places  of 
amusement  on  Sundays.  Men  in  all  ranks  who 
are  associated  with  efforts  to  reduce  the  hours  of 
labour,  and  to  clear  a  half-holiday  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  even  incur  blame  for  their  opinions  on  this 
topic  —  those  opinions  that  compel  them  to 
oppose  the  slavery  of  labour.  The  Ten  Hours 
Factory  Bill,  and  all  the  recent  Acts  which  have 
in  any  degree  lightened  labour,  were  carried  by 
men  now  stigmatised  as  enemies  of  the  working- 
classes,  who  would  curtail  their  Sunday  freedom, 
and  would  imprison  them  in  their  houses  with  the 
alternative  of  the  church,  chapel,  or  school. 

Imprisonment  at  home  with  a  mau*s  family, 
whom  he  can  only  meet  for  a  short  hour  on  any 
other  day,  is  not  a  horrible  fate,  but  one  that  may 
be  borne  patiently  for  a  few  hours  weekly.  The 
imprisonment  is,  of  course,  an  element  of  the 
imagination.  Nobody  enforces  it.  No  power  is 
claimed  over  conscience.  No  right  is  sought, 
except  the  right  of  every  man  to  cease  from  toiL 

The  errors  on  this  topic  are  ludicrous.  One  of 
the  pamphlets  to  which  we  have  referred  is  by  Mr. 
George  Dawson,  of  Binningham.  It  is  entitled — 
"  The  Christian  Sunday  not  the  Jewish  Sunday ;" 
and  appears  to  have  been  addressed  to  his  congre- 
gation in  three  discourses.  He  says, — "  I  have 
known  Scotchmen  who  pulled  down  the  blinds  of 
their  parlour  lest  the  child  should  look  out  and  see 
the  carriage  of  the  minister  roll  by  to  churcL" 

This  is  a  matter  within  Mr.  Dawson's  know- 
ledge. He  had  been  an  indweller  of  the  Scotch- 
man's house — in  confinement — ^with  the  child  and 
family.  The  Scotchman  was  not  himself  a  church- 
going  person.  He  was  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  If  he  had  attended  public  worship  with  the 
child,  they  would  have  both  seen  the  minister's 
carriage  at  the  church-door.  They  would  have 
had  that  advantage,  if  the  carriage  existed;  but 
while  Mr.  Dawson  may  have  seen  this  thing,  as  he 
says,  after  some  general  knowledge  of  Scotland, 
we  cannot  remember  a  minister  who  keeps  a  ear- 
riage,  or  could  afford  the  expenditure. 

We  admire  the  genius  of  Mr.  Dawson  in  many 
passages ;  but  his  logic  limps.  He  resigns  all  hope. 
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apparently,  of  reducing  our  six  working  days  to 
^ve,  or  even  five  and  a-half.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
we  deem  it  practicable  and  profitable  for  all  parties. 
He  has  no  sympathy  with  Saiut  Monday  men ;  but 
we  sympathise  with  them  thoroughly,  either  Saint 
Monday  or  Saint  Saturday ;  and  we  must  realise 
their  ideas,  minus  the  drink — which  the  preacher, 
we  presume,  deems  to  be  imperishably  connected 
with  their  practice. 

He  said  in  Eebruary,  when  his  discourses  were 
delivered — 

Are  there  not  songs  that  yoa  will  have  song  in  yonr 
houses,  and  songs  that  yon  wonld  not  listen  to  ?  Wonld  it 
he  a  whit  more  reasonable  to  say,  '*  If  yon  have  Sunday 
masic,  and  do  anything  besides  short  metre,  yen  will  hare 
long  metre ;  long  metre  will  lead  to  common  metre  .... 
Haring  Bossini,  you  will  get  Verdi ;  from  opera  you  will  go 
to  song;  from  song  to  ballad;  from  ballad  to  comic. song; 
from  comic  song  to  tragedy ;  from  tragedy  and  comedy  to 
farce  V*    Wonld  any  man  listen  to  such  absurdity ! ! 

We  add  the  two  points  of  admiration,  because, 
in  this  last  cloudy  May,  one  London  journal,  vigo» 
reus  in  its  advocacy  of  military  music  for  Sunday 
afternoons,  devoted  a  oolumn  to  a  criticism  of  the 
first  performance  for  the  season  in  Kensington 
Ghirdens,  and  complained  of  the  character  of  the 
pieces,  as  not  adequately  solemn.  Next  week  the 
bandmaster,  in  obedience  to  the  Tmes,  kept  to 
sacred  pieces — and  he  was  censured  for  being  in- 
sufferably dull !  A  compromise  was  effected,  which 
terminated  in  "  Rule  Britannia,"  a  good  song,  and 
"  Bonnie  Annie  Laurie,*'  an  undoubted  ballad. 

"  Would  any  man  listen  to  such  absurdity  ?** — 
G.  D.,  in  February.  "  Fifty  thousand  listened  to  it." 
— Times,  in  May.  Again,  Mr.  Dawson  says — "  I 
have  long  ago  settled  that  God  can  be  worshipped, 
and  man  served,  by  harmless  pleasure  and  recreation 
on  that  day — so  I  must  let  others  do  so  in  their 
own  way."  The  author  has  no  right  to  "  let"  or 
not  *'  let*'  in  the  business — except  to  provide  against 
trading  and  working,  because  the  labour  of  one 
would  soon  involve  that  of  two,  and  thus  onward  ; 
but  he  has  his  theory  of  "harmless  pleasures." 
"  Is  it  not  possible,"  he  writes,  "  to  draw  some 
line  that  says  the  museum,  the  gallery  of  art,  we 
will  open ;  but  the  dancing  saloon  and  the  theatre 
we  will  not  ?  li  one,  you  say,  why  not  the  other  P 
Simply  because  men  of  sense  know  they  were  not 
wanted,  and  because,  as  St.  Paul  said, '  though  all 
things  are  lawful  to  me,  all  things  are  not  expe- 
dient.' "  He  forgets  that  some  part  of  the  popu- 
lation do  not  admit  the  authority  which  he  misap- 
plies. Further,  he  remembers  not  that  the  museums 
and  galleries  of  art  do  not  charm  all  mankind.  Mr. 
Dawson  does  not  dance,  or  he  does  not  dance  on 
Sundays.  He  would  allow  the  plaintive  music  of 
**  The  Auld  Kirkyilird,"  or  probably  the  sorrowful 
strains  of  "  A  wee  bird  came,'*  on  that  day ;  but 
forbid  whatever  goes  straight  from  the'  ears  to  the 
toes,  and  puts  heels  in  motion.  We  have  heard 
that  a  few  quadrilles  and  a  little  waltzing  were 
practised  on  the  green  sward,  after  the  tea-garden 
style,  on  those  occasions  which  have  bred  this 


summer's  agitation.  The  report  may  be  a  seandal ; 
but  multitudes  think  dancing  "a harmless  pkaeue 
and  recreation'*  on  any  day.  It  is  not  an  nncom- 
mon  amusement  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  on  iiai 
day,  although  much  less  prevalent  now  tiian  Ux^ 
merly,  and  it  is  a  very  common  exercise  tm,  the 
continent ;  yet  Mr.  Dawson  argues,  "  men  of  sense 
know  that  it  is  not  wanted"— and  that  is  only 
"  condemning  the  sin  one's  not  inclined  to,"  and 
"drawing  the  line"  so  as  to  include  our  owB^ism" 
and  exclude  our  neighbours. 

It  is  curious  that  neady  all  who  have  written 
against  Sabbatarianism,  by  anticipatton  oondenn 
the  recent  proceedings.  Thus  Colaidge»  quoted 
by  Mr.  Dawson,  says : — 

I  sincerely  wish  to  preserve  a  decent  qniet  on  Sao&j.  I 
wonld  prohibit  compnlsory  labonr,  and  pot  dovn  opoM, 
theatres,  &e^  for  this  plain  reason, — that  if  the  rieh  be 
aUowed  to  play,tbe  poor  will  be  forced,  or  what  eoines  to  the 
same  thing,  will  be  induced  to  work. 

An  opera  "  out  of  doors"  may  be  more  01900- 
tionable  than  one  within,  for  the  latter  w^M 
chiefly  disturb  the  thoughts  of  those  who  paid  for 
the  pleasure. 

"  The  Sunday  and  the  Sabbath,**  by  Louis  Yicior 
Mellett,  pastor  of  Yvome,  has  been  sent  to  ns^  and 
seems  to  be  considered  a  decisive  argnniMit  on  the 
theological  division,  and  against  a  strict  observaaee. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  ^ork,  he  writes, — 

Is  it  not  deeply  afflicting  to  see  so  many  persons  imaginiB^ 
in  oonseqoence  of  Sabbatism,  and  of  the  fbrmalim  vhidi 
resnlU  from  it,  that  they  are  woridnff  for  their  lelvatioa  ie 
making  parties  of  pleasure,  in  drinking^  pl&yiog,  and  daaciif 
on  the  Sunday. 

By  whatever  process '  M.  Mellett  reaches  ike 
Yesult,  it  militates  against  the  views  of  Uioae-wbo 
apparently  circulate  his  essay,  and,  therefore,  he 
may,  in  the  meantime  be  dismissed. 

Mr.  Dickens  has  employed  "  Little  Dorrit "  to 
caricature  the  views  of  some  persons  on  "  Sunday 
observance."  He  draws  a  picture,  less  from  fnta 
we  hope  than  from  fancy ;  and  we  regr^  *that  Us 
imagination  always  leads  him  so  far  astray  on  ika 
class  of  topics  that  he  should  avoid  them.  We 
know  that  some  people  contrive  to  render  the  ci^ 
servanoe  of  the  day  "  a  bitterness  of  the  heai^*' 
especially  to  the  young.  Even  well-meaning  peofle 
fall  into  that  error.  Their  numbers,  bowefe^ 
never  large  we  believe,  decrease  raj^y.  **  Be 
decent  quiet*'  spoken  of  by  Coleridge  ia  mA 
"  darkness  or  gloom."  The  remembrance  that  Qai 
has  provided  one  day  of  rest  from  toil  to  the  wf  j 
labourer  is  not  a  cause  of  sorrow.  The  re-umm  e( 
families  separated  by  business  during  the  week  is 
not  likely  to  encourage  sadness.  Our  rdigioa  ik 
does  not  nourish  a  heavy  heart  and  a  loi 
brow.  Mr.  Dickens  has  studied  the  peonliaiiiaa 
of  extreme  classes  in  society ;  but,  odike  Bufcrtt 
Bums,  he  has  never  personally  associated  with  Hbe 
more  numerous  class  whom  labour  dignifies^  and 
whose  industry  dignifies  labour.  He  has  not  lived 
in  and  with  \he  families  of  the  peasai^,  funaetift 
and  artizans,  in  those  provinces  where  ihk  tag  h 
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dosdj  obserred.  Hobert  Bams  bad  tbat  advan- 
tage ;  and,  alihoogb  a  fearless^  outspoken  man,  of 
great  genms,  prone  to  satire,  apt  to  catoh  and  hunt 
down  pretence,  and  not  individually  given  over  to 
superstition,  be  returned  an  honest  verdict,  which 
was  tnie  in  bis  day,  is  tme  now,  and  will  be  true 
to  all  time— for  the  strength  of  our  country  rests 
upon  the  many  families  who  are  supposed  to  pass 
ODO-seTentii  of  their  life  in  sullen,  sulky  fits — 
by  those  who  know  nothing  personally  of  the 
subject. 

The  existenoe  of  homes  in  large  towns,  where 
fiee^  pure  air  cannot  penetrate,  is  a  reason  for 
refonning  them.  The  dense  piles  of  buildings  for 
miles  in  succession,  unbroken  by  a  patch  of  green 
or  a  border  of  flowers  in  some  huge  towns,  require 
to  be  cut  up,  and  their  increase  prevented.  These 
are  sanatory  amendments  from  which  attention 
should  not  be  turned  by  proposals  to  open 
museums  and  galleries,  which,  however  excellent, 
prodaoe  no  effect  upon  the  atmosphere. 

The  long  hours  of  labour  in  many  professions 
cannot  be  met  by  any  re-arrangement  of  Sunday.  It 
maj  be  placed  to  one  use  and  taken  from  another. 
Tbit  process  alleviates  human  labour  in  no  degree. 
Maakiiid  woik  harder  than  any  other  dass  of 
aBimals ;  and  yet  they  are  entitled  to  give  them- 
selras  more  reUxation — for,  considered  rightly, 
we  have  no  spectacle  so  debasing  as  a  man  living 
in  and  for  time  alone.  The  seventh  day  of  rest  is 
already  secured;  and  it  is  a  thankless  gift  that 
woold  merely  re-arrange  its  employments  in  the 
hope  of  cfa<ddng  the  growing  demand  for  more 
time.  The  Premier  is  willing  to  give  the  people 
the  use  of  military  bands  on  summer  Sabbath 
alleniooDs,  when  tiiey  have  got  over  their  religious 
duties ;  but  the  Home  Secretary  does  not  suppose 
that  the  carpenters  and  the  Dockkbourers  require 
a  half-boHday — although  it  was  sought  for  an 
example  in  a  case  to  which  legislation  was  not 
deeoMd  applmable.  Like  the  ancients,  we  fear 
these  people  and  their  gifts,  and  carefully  preserve 
the  seventh  part  of  rest,  that  it  may  increase  to  a 
general  fourth  or  fifth,  and  give  abundant  time  for 
that  out-of-door  music,  which  may  be  very  cheerful; 
and  those  in^^loor  engagements  of  families  which 
should  be  equally  happy — ^being  so  much  more 
iapottant. 

The  preservation  of  the  seventh  part  of  time 

needs  watching.     All  work  that  can  be  avoided 

I      should  be  suppressed.    AU  that  cannot  be  avoided 

I      should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  is  the  weekly 

'      tetival  of  the  mind  at  which  all  should  share. 

Hwrefore  we  oppose  new  employments,  even  if  in 

Mr  nature  less  objectionable  than  some  already 

stisting  and  followed,  because  it  is  more  easy  to 

peiout  than  to  remove.     Therefore  we  oppose  es- 

psoUly  new  means  of  employing  public  servants. 


the  national  servants,  the  men  employed  by  the 
people — for  those  who  work  are  the  majority  of 
the  people — who,  if  not  yet  the  managers  of  their 
own  affairs  altogether,  will  be  so  by-and-bye ;  and 
we  cannot  see  any  propriety  in  exposing  them  to 
the  taunt  of  working  their  own  servants  on  the  day 
when  they  seek  leisiire  for  themselves. 

Again,  we  find  as  an  invariable  rule  that 
exactly  as  a  peaceable  and  quiet  regard  for  this  day 
has  grown  in  society,  freedom  has  advanced ;  and 
wherever  it  is  most  deeply  rooted,  personal  and 
political  liberty  are  most  secure.  These  facts 
possess  weight.  They  are  not  mere  coincidences. 
The  one  set  are  consequences  of  the  other,  and  a 
little  historical  knowledge  alone  is  requisite  to 
attest  the  fact. 

Farther,  we  need  rest — even  more  than  re 
creation.  It  may  be  rest  in  free  and  fresh  air. 
We  wish  that  all  men  breathed  good  air,  on 
not  only  a  few  hours  on  one  day,  but  on  all  days. 
Nobody  interfered  with  the  parks.  They  are  ogen 
spaoes— open  to  all.  They  require  few,  very  few 
persons,  to  guard  the  fiowers  and  shrubs  contained 
in  them — for  these  belong  to  all  visitors,  and  all 
are  interested  in  preventing  their  impropriation  by 
one.  We  wish  to  increase  the  number  of  these 
spaces.  They  are  abundant  in  Edinburgh.  A 
slight  increase  has  been  procured  in  Gla^w — a  - 
city  in  a  miserable  plight  a  short  time  since  for 
open  ground — because  Mammon  secured  every 
inch,  and  heaped  stones  upon  it.  They  increase 
slowly  in  other  towns,  but  none  of  our  large 
towns  have  the  advantages  of  London,  where,  not- 
withstanding its  vast  extent,  comparatively  few 
families  are  more  than  two  miles  removed  from 
open  and  public  ground ;  and  where  the  nation 
pays  for  the  jparks.  The  inhabitants  of  provincial 
towns  obtain  them  by  local  means,  and  subscripj 
tions.  All  parties  agree  in  assisting  these  measures 
now ;  but  if  a  suspicion  be  created  that  they  will 
be  employed  for  purposes  opposed  to  the  sentiments 
of  a  very  numerous,  and  even  wealthy  party,  we 
should  merely  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  im« 
provements,  that  can  only  be  secured  by  the  ex* 
ertions  of  all. 

The  agitation  caused  on  the  subject  is,  we  fear, 
adverse  to  educational,  moral,  political,  sanatory 
reform.  So  far  as  it  increases  work  to  be  donej 
it  invades  the  equality  enforced  by  the  idea  and 
practice  of  a  general  rest.  It  interferes  materially 
with  the  education  of  the  heart  and  the  home.  It 
adds  to  the  number  of  fathers,  too  large  abready, 
who  never  meet  their  children,  and  of  children  who 
are  rarely  with  their  parents.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
in  the  democratic  interest — for  that  depends  upon 
the  intellectual  aud  moral  progress  of  the  mulli- 
tude — the  enlargement  of  their  leisure,  aud  it 
improvement. 
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PART  I.— THE  QABLANDS. 


A  MAiDEir  lived  in  Bicyon  of  old, 
A  maiden  gentle,  fair,  and  innocent, 
Meek-eyed,  and  thinking  little  bf  heraelf, 
And  poor  in  all  bnt  yirtne,  graee,  and  lo?e. 

Not  far  from  her  (though  long  the  way  appeared). 
There  dwelt  a  gallant  and  a  patient  yonth. 
Completing  there  the  vigil  of  renown, 
The  painter,  Paosias,  Brietes*  son. 
For  whom  sweet  nature  flung  around  her  face 
A  wreath  of  sun,  when  GHycera  came  by. 

*Twa8  strange  how  often  in  the  Agora, 
How  often  by  the  cHy  gate  they  met, 
Where  grandeur,  dark  with  ivy  brows  above. 
Played  with  the  hem  of  sunlight  on  the  iward : 
There  sat  the  maiden,  early  of  the  mom. 
Pleasuring  soft  her  fanciful  employ, 
Betrothing  Klies,  myrtle,  and  jacynth. 
And  daphne  couched  in  young  aoanthine  leaves, 
And  lidded  violets,  the  eyes  of  spring. 
Nor  seemed  it  injury  on  the  Vagrant  air, 
With  voice,  whose  music  was  if  s  own  eieuse. 
At  once  to  chide  and  woo  the  lingering  rose. 
A  paintei^s  right  young  Pausias  would  claim. 
Betwixt  the  bee-sips  of  her  flower-song, 
To  tell  the  graces  of  the  yarious  wreaths ; 
Approving  one  for  altar  of  the  gods. 
And  one  for  tresses  of  a  haughty  dame ; 
Another  for  a  feast  or  bride*s  attire. 
And  this  for  gentle  Qlycera  herself. 
Well  pleased  she  listened,  at  some  blushes  cost. 
With  vast  surprise  that  did  not  seem  to  shock. 
Or  firm  withdrawals  hostaged  by  a  smUe. 
At  times  she  bound  a  garland  o'er  her  ears, 
But  that,  which  feigned  to  screen  his  words  away, 
Would  only  sprinkle  honey  on  their  path. 

One  morn  she  stood  beneath  the  portal  arch. 
Not  smiling  as  she  used,  nor  choosing  tints. 
Nor  tempting  glances  of  the  monied  maids. 
But  wondering  joy,  and  ruffled  with  delight, 
A  new  delight  which  felt  its  way  in  pain ; 
As,  on  a  breezy  mom,  young  eglantine 
May  rastle  into  knowledge  of  sweet  thorns. 
The  garland-basket  at  her  feet  was  piled 
With  fillets,  chaplets,  wreaths,  and  linden  bine ; 
Yet  seemed  she  conscious  of  a  stranger  there. 
And  trembling  at  her  own  sweet  handiwork. 
Oft  times  she  gknced  the  way  the  youth  would 

come. 
And  oft  inclined  (but  for  some  Gkecian  fear, 
Some  graceful  superstition)  to  undo 
The  thing  herself  had  done.     Nor  long,  before 
Thewell-known  step  approached  the  well-known  way; 


Then  ahe,  with  ealmness  too  elabovato. 
Feigned  not  to  aee,  or  seeing  not  to  head, 
Most  amicus  only  how  the  sky  was  made. 
What  lover  yet  was  ever  baffled  thus  ? 
So  Pttusias  tossed  the  dtwy  keasuies  o'er. 
To  tempt  hor  patience  till  she  moat  leak  leund; 
And  there,  beneath  them,  carefully  ecmeealed, 
He  spied  a  wreath — ^not  sueh  as  ladits  wear, 
Bnt  laurel-woven,  and  tnwionght  withal, 
In  buds  of  amaranth,  a  nane^-this  own. 
Then  flushed  his  oountenanoe,  as  the  moniig  sea, 
And  hers  went  paler  than  a  moonlit  stream. 
"  'Tis  nothing.  Sir— I  only  meant,"  sheciH 
"  Sir  stranger,  'tis  a  thing  my  mother  mads. 
At  least  she  ordered  me  to  inake  and  hrtog 
That  bauble,  as  a  gift  of  gratitude 
To  him  who  saved  her  from  tiie  8ailor*t  tRtfl 
Last  night.    And  will  yon  wear  it  for  her  lake? 
Her  voice  was  trembling  as  a  ahephard'i  fliiif^ 
Before  the  award  of  Amdbean  soagi 
The  play  of  shame  upon  her  downwvd  dieek 
Was  like  the  waving  of  a  showered  rose; 
And,  drooping  as  a  summer-cloud,  her  hair^ 
She  fain  had  been  the  reil  unto  heraelf. 

Thenceforth,  when  all  was  said  and  uadentooi 
(The  which,  unsaid,  'twere  pkin  to  undsrstaDd, 
If  fear  were  not  the  foster-son  of  joy). 
Their  love  disclosed  the  beauty  of  their  lif^ 
As  violets  are  uncovered  by  the  breese. 

Together  oft  they  plied  their  graeeful  taab- 
Together  stood  and  praised  what  eaeh  had  done; 
The  maiden,  skilled  to  mingle  naturals  tiBil— 
The  youth,  to  tone  the  ruder  shades  af  nai; 
But  his  a  treasure  for  the  world  of  time, 
And  her's  the  plaything  of  a  woman*a  day: 
And  when  the  fire  wodd  kindle  in  his  ^at, 
The  glow  of  power,  by  long  patience  haaed, 
And  time  was  but  a  led  horse  to  hia  vill, 
The  maid  would  shrink,  and  gase  at  hhn  saipwi 
In  fear  of  something  past  her  spirit's  reash. 
As  Hector's  babe  was  dazzled  at  his  casque. 
Then  reassured,  in  plenitude  of  joy, 
She  kissed  him,  and  threw  wreaths  areaad  his  h«d 
('Twas  her  idea  of  immortality), 
Inviting  thus  unto  a  softer  theme. 

"Oh,  heroes,  battles,  conquerors,  and  bbod, 
What  are  they  all  unto  this  moss  rosebud  f 
And  frosty  laurels,  are  they  half  as  sweet 
As  lotus,  or  yon  eistua  leaves  of  Crete  f 
Gome  down  to  Glyoera  from  things  soblioMt 
And  leave  the  giants  for  some  ethn  time. 
Our  Sicyon  hatii  enough  of  grandeur  thus 
In  old  Appellee,  and  in  Pamphilus, 


*  The  following  is  the  story  of  that  celebrated  paintiog   which  (or  aooording  to  othcn  a  copy  onlj)  was  fat^"^ 
by  LacoUaa  for  £450. 
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Ljsippns,  too,  and  all  his  steeds  are  ours, 
Let  Pausias,  then^  be  first  to  paint  the  flovers. 
Here  greatness  is  not  grandeur  to  the  wise, 
And  loveliness  doth  not  consist  in  size ; 
No  Juno  is  your  Glycera,  you  see, 
Still  yon  are  always  looking  off  at  me ; 
And  so,  'twill  safe  at  least  an  hour  a  day, 
Por  you  can  work  and  look  at  me  alway. 
Lo,  here  I  bloaeom*  steady  as  a  bower ! 
And  as  you  work  your  wages  shall  be  this, 
Eor  erery  bud,  the  thoughts  of  half  a  kiss. 
And  perhaps  ihrtt»-quarters  for  a  perfect  flower." 
He  answered  shortly,  both  in  word  and  deed — 
**  My  tweet.  His  not  the  practice  of  the  trade 
To  wet  the  brush  without  an  earnest  paid ; 
The  price  at  cmce  you  lessen  and  enhance, 
Bj  paying  fair  instalment  in  advance," 

A  wreath  lor  some  great  festival  she  held. 
More  rioUy  coloured  and  hamonious  laid 
Than  rtMj  mom  e'er  garlanded  the  sky. 
Then  he,  with  li^t  but  long-considered  strokes. 
Inclining  o'er,  was  tender  to  pursue 
Each  mazy  vein  and  involution  crisp — 
The  ^ots,  the  mantling,  the  repose  of  tint, 
And  all  the  inimitaUe  steps  of  light. 
Tooiiioe  his  toil;  the  genius  of  art — 
A  sweetly  breathing,  not  a  panting  thing — 
Though  grasped  by  trouble,  in  itself  is  ease. 
He  stopped,  and  ^ed  his  long  attempt  with 
scorn. 
And  in  his  bitterness  believed  himself 
A  ahaUow  boaster,  mountebank  of  mind. 
Bui  she,  with  comfort,  laughing  back  a  tear. 
Set  nature's  blossom  by  the  side  of  his. 
"  Well  done  t"  she  cried — *'  who  could  have  hoped 

it  so? 
It  is  a  flower,  though  it  does  not  blow  1'* 
But,  e'en  before  the  festival  was  done. 
The  painter's  flowers  had  begun  to  blow ; 
And  merry  Glyoera  would  dimce  thereat. 
And    feign  to  smell  and    pluck  them  for  her 

wreaths. 
And  hint  improvements,  duly  touched  with  praise. 
When  love  and  genius  come  with  arms  entwined. 
Soft-hearted  nature  bows  her  head,  and  smiles, 
Aa  mothers  smile  to  see  their  children  kiss. 
There  was  not  one  of  all  the  flowers  that  grow 
(Or  lift  they  up  their  hearts  unto  the  sun. 
Or  weep  the  morning  or  the  evening  dew. 
Or  pearl  apart  the  silent  lips  of  night,) 
Not  one  there  was,  but  he  could  feature  it 
Living  so  freshly,  that  the  natural  plant 
Woold  coy  thereto,  and  bring  its  chalice  store. 
And  offer  union  of  downy  love. 
Nor  less,  meanwhile,  the  honey-delving  bees 
80  eager,  that  the  maid  would  brush  them  off 
With  myrtle  spray,  and  screen  the  opening  buds 
With  gauze,  whene'er  the  lovers  for  delight 
Would  freshen  forth,  and  sally  down  the  grove. 


PART  II.— THE  GAELAND  GIRL. 

"  SiE  artist,  now,"  said  Qlycera,  one  day, 
**  We  strike  the  world  of  painters  with  dismay. 
For  canvas  gardens  none  can  vie  with  thee. 
So  rare  the  fruit  of  'prentioeship  to  me. 
Now  those  in  turn  let  thy  ambition  seek. 
Whom  foolish  poets  call  the  flowers  that  speak." 

He  looked  admiring  at  her  playful  eyes. 
Too  busy  with  himself  to  comprehend. 

"  Dull  colour-grinder,  artless  son  of  art. 
Untaught  perspective  of  a  maiden's  heart. 
Again  the  shock  to  have  proposed  is  mine. 
But  this  time  only  to  be  painted  thine ; 
Whereof,  as  well,  unworthy  I  may  be 
Unto  the  world ;  but  am  I  so  to  thee  P" 

She  smiled  a  path  of  glory  through  her  hair, 
(A  golden  glory  of  Pactolus  waves) 
And  thence  with  coy  depreciation  looked. 
And  yet,  for  all  her  diffident  surmise, 
I  doubt  the  doubt  was  deeper  than  her  eyes ; 

He  gazed  upon  her  with  a  painter's  pride, 
Made  lighter  haply  by  some  venial  leaven. 
To  think  that  nature  should  have  wrought  for  him 
A  living  picture,  so  lit  up  by  love. 

He  bade  her  keep  her  attitude  of  grace. 
With  all  her  charming  circumstauce  preserved, 
(Her  hands  among  a  garland  dallying 
Like  snow  in  violets),  and  so  commenced. 
Before  the  flush  of  inspiration  waned  : 
While  blushing  conscious  beauty  whispered  she, 
"  Now  I  shall  live  immortal,  and  through  thee." 

Long  days  and  months  the  lovely  picture  grew. 
He  labouring  slowly,  and  resolved  to  make 
His  love  the  key  and  touchstone  of  his  fame : 
That  so  the  twain,  in  colours  ever  fresh. 
With  light  and  shade  around  them  as  they  lived. 
Might  step  from  forth  the  golden  frame  of  song, 
And  hand  in  hand  descend  the  stairs  of  time. 
Nor,  in  the  exulting  moments  of  his  art» 
Did  he  forget  that  glory's  harvest  waves 
Unripe,  till  early  summer  heat  is  o'er. 
And  birds  have  sung  of  other  things  than  love. 

'Twas  fixed  between  them,  and  the  reverend 
dame, 
(The  white-haired  Myrto,  mother  of  the  maid). 
That  when  the  end  of  patience  and  zeal 
Had  crowned  the  work  a  perfect  garlnnd-girl. 
The  twain  should  win  their  hymeneal  day. 

Not  even  so  would  Pausias  afford 
One  hasty  touch,  or  one  unmeaning  line; 
And  if  at  times  (as  hnman  nature  will) 
The  hot  refraction  of  the  moment  showed 
Crudeness  for  vigour,  laxity  for  ease. 
The  following  day  would  sweep  from  reason's  eye 
The  over-genial  cloud  of  self-esteem. 
So  fairly  wrought  he  his  appointed  task. 
As  one  who  works  for  immortality. 

'Twas  pleasant  when  the  slanting  light  of  morn 
Streamed  down  the  agora  from  the  ancient  gate, 
Through  stalls  and  baskets,  mules,  and  overseers, 
And  comely  dames,  and  quaint  array  of  herbs. 
To  see  that  lovely  and  most  loving  pair 
Forsake  the  crowd  (no  crowd  it  was  to  them), 
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Eepairiug  to  the  calm  unpeopled  grove, 
Or  far  hillside  that  took  the  sunny  breeze  ; 
That  so  the  soft  saluting  of  the  air 
Might  whisper  roses  on  the  maiden's  cheek. 

And,  sooth  to  say,  the  breath  of  morn  thereon 
Seemed  coyer  now  than  but  a  month  ago, 
And  frailer  grew  the  white  aroh  of  her  foot ; 
And  oft  she  paused  upon  the  short  ascent, 
With  light  excuse,  as  if  to  pluck  a  flower, 
Or  lift  a  bruised  fern,  or  e'en  to  look. 
And  linger  looking,  on  her  artist's  face. 
And  oft,  retumbg  to  her  counterpart, 
Surprised  he  saw  the  carmine  of  yestreen 
Was  baffled  by  the  change  upon  her  cheek. 
Whereon  no  more  the  dear  suffusion  lay. 
But  centred  deeper,  as  an  open  rose 
Had  closed  into  a  bud.     Whereat  sometimes 
He,  with  a  painter's  little  petulance. 
Was  half  inclined  to  chide.     Then  Glycera 
Would  meekly  turn  the  offending  cheek  aside 
To  hide  the  dew  that  glanced  upon  its  curve. 
Too  well  she  knew,  but  would  not  hint  the  cause. 

At  length,  while  still  he  lingered  o'er  his  task, 
In  loye  therewith,  and  over  loth  to  part, 
She  cast  a  timid  look,  and  with  a  smile 
('Twas  laden  with,  but  failed  to  carry  glee), 
She  urged  him  to  complete  his  garland -bride. 
*'  What  then,  does  Glycera  suppose,"  he  asked, 
"  That  I  am  as  a  fickle  attic  youth 
Creating  hindrance  to  his  plighted  faith  ? 
Or  is  it  now  the  gallant,  not  the  bride. 
Who  weaves  for  ever  the  unwoven  web  ? 
Or  fear  you  haply  lest  the  flowers  should  fade  ?** 

At  once  the  glow  of  maiden  pride  impeached 
Mushed  o'er  the  hectic,  as  the  northern  lights 
Flood  o'er  a  star.     Then  timidly  resolved 
!that  merry  Glycera's  few  days  of  earth 
Should  leave  no  taint  of  bitterness  behind. 
She  only  said,  "Are  flowers  all  that  fade  ?" 

When  maids  of  Sioyon  (her  playmates  once) 
Came  laughing  home,  with  faces  8un*embrowned 
Amid  -the  tiokling  sheaves,  pale  Glycera, 


Last  time  of  all,  before  herlover  sat. 

One  hour  more,  and  that  for  which  she  lifed, 

Her  young  soul's  harvest  shall  be  crowned  and 

home. 
The  western  light  came  mellow  on  her  face, 
And  lit  the  long-fringed  darkness  of  her  ejes 
As  sad  and  tranquil  as  a  forest  pool. 
Wherein  the  depth  of  beauty  sleeps  on  fear. 
She  leaned  and  watched,  as  some  deserted  maid, 
In  weary  eagerness,  looks  through  the  eve 
For  step  of  love  :  but  what  she  saw  was  death. 
Meanwhile,  the  painter  o'er  the  canvas  bent, 
Enwrapt  and  trembling,  petulant  and  proud— 
The  pride  of  one  who  hath  aocompUshed  fame. 
She  saw  the  last  stroke  hovering  above, 
Mistrustful  of  the  rbk,  suspended — strucL 
Sudden  and  bright,  as  lightning  upon  snow, 
The  life  blood  ndlied  o'er  her  cheek,  and  joj 
Leaped  up  the  crystal  well-spring  of  her  eyes— 
A  joy,  the  sparkle  of  whose  crown  Was  tears. 
With  him  she  gazed  upon  that  wondrous  work, 
And  proudly  close,  and  conscious  of  him. 
In  broken  accents  murmured  last  delight. 
"  Now  Pausias,"  she  said — ^and  the  warm  tear 
Was  chilling  on  her  lash,  while  yet  she  spake, 
And  dreams  of  heaven  (so  soon  to  be  slept  troe) 
Were  floatins:  o'er,  and  voices  among  flowers, 
And  walks  that  could  not  tire — "  Now  Pausias 
Shall  never,  never,  be  without  his  love." 
He,  in  the  flush  and  tide-wave  of  hb  pride, 
Enclasping  her,  his  own,  in  the  earthy  frame, 
Was  struck,  as  with  a  thunderbolt  of  ice ; 
The  lips  he  kissed  grew  still  and  cold,  and  tvioid 
In  immortelles  the  heaven-budding  smile, 
And  deepening  rapture  held  the  fluttering  brcatii; 
The  farewell  glance,  still  lingering  on  him. 
Flagged  as  the  chords  of  music ;  and  her  cheek, 
Beneath  the  golden  sunset  of  her  hair. 
Sunk  on  the  breast,  where  it  could  blush  no  more; 
.  And  the  soft  cymbal  of  her  heart  was  still 
So  all  that  loved  him,  all  he  loved,  was  there, 
Dead  in  his  arms,  and  buried  in  his  fame, 

Melastei. 
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The  trial  of  William  Palmer,  on  the  charge  of 
poisoning  J.  Parsons  Cook,  at  Eugeley,  in  Sti^ord- 
shire,  commenced  in  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
London,  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  May,  and  ter- 
minated on  Tuesday,  the  27th,  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty. 

Acquittal  on  this  accusation  might  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  trial  on  the  charge  of  poisoning  Mrs.  Anne 
Palmer,  which  had  also  been  made  against  William 
Palmer  by  the  coroner's  jury.  One  Insurance 
Company,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  deeply  concerned 
in  the  trial,  for  they  have  resisted  the  payment  of 
£13,000,  the  amount  of  a  policy  upon  the  life  of 


Walter  Palmer,  assigned  to  William,  who  they  sty 
was  poisoned  by  the  latter. 

This  person  was  accused,  therefore,  of  murdflog 
his  brother,  his  friend,  and  his  wife,  by  poaoD, 
within  two  years,  or  thereby,  in  order  to  gain  bfg* 
sums  of  money — certainly  in  the  case  of  his  brother 
and  wife,  whose  lives  were  inspired  in  his  fwonr 
for  £13,000  each,  and  the  policy  upon  the  life  » 
Mrs.  Palmer  was  paid.  The  profit  by  the  deau 
of  Mr.  John  Parsons  Cook  does  not  seem  dear- 
Palmer  is  charged,  indeed,  with  appropriatii^  » 
bundle  of  bank-notes,  amounting  to  £700  to  WOO, 
which  a  Mr.  Fisher  swears  was  in  the  possesww  oi 
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Cook  at  Shrewsbury.  Equally  credible  evidence  is 
afforded  that  Cook  was  very  poor  at  the  Liverpool 
meeting"  a  week  before  that  of  Shrewsbury.  The 
Attorney-General  apparently  has  not  attempted  to 
trace  the  number  of  these  notes,  although  that 
ahould  be  practicable.  William  Palmer  is  proved 
to  have  paid  considerable  sums  of  money  after 
Cook*s  '  death,  and  yet  he  had  previously  little  or 
no  money  at  his  bankers.  Betting  men  are  not 
business  men,  and  he  may  have  received  the  notes 
and  paid  them  away  without  passing  them  through 
hb  banker's  account.  The  Attorney-General  should 
have  endeavoured  to  trace  one  or  more  of  these 
notes,  and  the  chain  would  have  brought  some  facts 
ont  of  the  general  mystery.  The  counsel  for  the 
defendant  might,  upon  their  side,  have  adduced 
evidence  of  the  payment  of  money  to  him,  at 
that  date,  and  thus  removed  this  ground  of  suspi- 
cion.  Cook  and  Palmer  were  apparently  partners 
in  betting  and  racing,  so  that,  when  the  former 
died  suddenly,  the  latter,  wanting  money  much, 
may  have  appropriated  the  common  stock.  A  thief 
is  not  necessarily  a  murderer,  even  if  we  drop  the 
partnership,  and  assume  the  most  offensive  idea 
suggested. 

The  Attorney-General  mentioned  that  Palmer 
had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  poisoning  Cook,  while 
Serjeant  Shee  grounded  part  of  his  defence  upon 
the  interest  that  Palmer  had  in  the  preservation  of 
his  friend's  life.  The  accounts  between  them  are 
certainly  mystified,  and  Palmer,  when  deprived  of 
Cook,  went  to  the  wall. 

The  chemical  and  medical  evidence  given  on  the 
trial  b  disgraceful  to  science.  The  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution  swore  that  strychnine  could  not  be 
certainly  traced  in  a  body  after  death,  if  the  pre- 
cise quantity  necessary  to  destroy  life  had  been 
administered.  The  witnesses  for  the  defence 
swore  with  equal  force  that  no  poison  was  more 
easily  detected  than  strychnine.  One  set  of  che- 
mists declared  that  they  had  no  confidence  in  the 
colour  tests ;  and  another  insisted  upon  their  re- 
liabBity.  One  scientific  man  was  certain  that 
strychnine  could  not  be  found  in  a  body  after  the 
lapse  of  some  hours ;  another  said  he  had  killed 
his  cat  with  that  poison — extracted  nearly  the 
whole  from  the  body  and  had  it  in  his  pocket; 
while  a  third  declared  that  he  would  extract  strych- 
nine from  any  body,  however  putrescent,  until  it 
had  decomposed  into  dry  dust. 

One  medical  gentleman  swore  that  if  Mr.  Cook 
did  not  die  from  the  effects  of  strychnine,  there 
Was  no  cognate  diseaso  to  which  he  could  ascribe 
his  demise ;  while  others  thought  that  it  could  be 
referred  to  several  causes,  such  as  an  epileptic 
attack,  with  tetanic  complications,  otiginating  in 
his  habits  of  body  and  manner  of  life.  He  had 
syphilitic  marks,  and  ulcers  in  his  throat.  He 
was  liable  to  great  excitement ;  and  he  was  a  man 
of  weak  constitution,  who,  nevertheless,  lived  in  a 
very  irregular  manner. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  trial  should  be 
a  settlement  of  strychniiic.     The  chemical  science 


of  the  day  should  tell  us  whether  it  may  or  may 
not  be  recovered  from  any  substance ;  and,  if  the 
colour  tests  be  satisfactory:  or  if  they  be  not,  what 
surer  evidence  can  be  afforded. 

The  Legislature  should  interpose  next  to  guard 
us  against  the  errors  of  apothecaries'  boys.  One 
young  fellow  swears  that  he  took  three  grains  of 
this  deadly  drug,  quite  sufficient  to  kill  three  per- 
sons, and  gave  them  to  Palmer,  without  his  master's 
knowledge.  The  proceeding  resembles  purloining, 
unless,  indeed,  strychnine  be  so  very  common  that 
three  grains  have  no  pecuniary  value.  This  young 
gentleman  is  not  believed  by  many  hearers  and 
readers.  They  think  that  he  kept  the  secret  too 
long ;  and,  indeed,  he  detailed  a  conversation  with 
Palmer  which  should  not  have  been  put  in  evidence 
from  the  Crown  side.  He  said  that  Palmer  in- 
quired from  him  what  quantity  would  kill  a  dog, 
and  if  it  could  be  afterwards  found  in  the  dog's 
stomach.  He  was  told  the  probable  quantity,  and 
informed  that  strychnine  could  not  be  traced  in  the 
stomach.  He  then  snapped  his  fingers,  and  said 
"  it's  all  right ;"  as  if  a  man  with  some  scientific 
pretensions,  who  had  only  a  few  years  previously, 
left  the  hospital,  should  have  needed  to  ask  the 
questions ;  or  would  have  been  contented  with  the 
answers  obtained  from  a  druggist's  assistant. 

Tlie  case  exhibits  in  a  very  striking  manner  the 
evil  results  of  betting  and  racing  life.  Both  Cook 
and  Palmer  were  in  pecuniary  circumstances  of  a 
respectable  character.  The  former  had  obtained 
property  worth  £12,000  to  £13,000.  He  had 
been  articled  to  a  solicitor ;  but  he  preferred  the 
turf.  He  died  young — yet  his  money  was  done ; 
and  he  had  been  a  borrower,  on  the  road  to  ruin. 
Palmer's  father  left  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
to  his  widow.  This  fortune  was  divided,  ulti- 
mately, among  his  family,  which  appears  then  to 
have  consisted  of  four  sons  and  one  daughter. 
William  was  educated  for  the  medical  profession. 
He  married  in  early  life  a  young  woman  with  a 
private  fortune,  equal  to  £400  aunually.  Instead 
of  pursuing  his  business,  he  seems,  however,  to 
have  betted  and  raced  as  a  profession.  In  1854, 
when  she  died,  the  immense  policy  executed  upon 
her  life  was  swept  away  in  the  discharge  of  his 
debts  to  a  solicitor  of  London  who  lent  money  at 
the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  monthly,  or  sixty  per 
cent,  annually !  Again,  in  1855,  he  was  in  arrears 
to  that  person  an  equal  sum  which  had  swelled 
rapidly  upon  the  same  interest.  These  debts  were 
supported  on  bills  accepted  by  the  prisoner's 
mother;  but  the  acceptances  are  forgeries.  The 
London  solicitor  must  have  inquired  respecting  the 
solvency  of  that  person.  At  Rugeley  he  would, 
probably,  learn  that  her  paper  to  the  extent  of 
eight  or  ten  thousand  pounds  would  have  been 
done  for  current  interest.  He  must  have  been 
surprised,  therefore,  that  if  she  had  determined  to 
assist  her  son  she  should  do  it  by  a  circuitous 
method,  at  a  cost  to  him  of  sixty  per  cent !  No- 
body commiserates  the  losses  of  the  set  of  persons 
in  London  who  accommodate  betters  and  racers  on 
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terms  so  extravagant  that,  between  commissions, 
discounts,  and  wine-warrants,  ran  hard  npon  one 
hundred  per  cent.  Indeed,  these  people  can 
scarcely  lose  money.  The  world  must  run  hard, 
certainly,  if,  with  a  few  renewals,  they  are  not  safe 
in  any  Bankruptcy  Court  into  which  they  may 
follow  their  customers. 

The  trial  is  the  most  discreditable  to  the  country 
that  has  occurred  for  many  years.  It  lays  bare 
one  mode  of  life  in  England  that  is  said  to  be  ex- 
tensively followed.  The  turf  has  become  a  profes- 
sion which  is  overcrowded  by  "  men  of  character." 
It  is  the  common  ground  of  the  swindler  and  his 
Tictims.  It  swallows  annually  many  young  persons, 
like  idols  of  old  Druid  times.  Its  priests  are  soli- 
citors and  shrewd  grooms  and  stable  boys.  Its 
fascinations  embrace  all  classes.  The  Derby  of 
1856  is  not  dimmed  by  the  trial  of  the  day.  Nobles 
and  oostermongers  are  alike  interested  in  an  event, 
and  races,  from  being  like  cricketting,  or  yachting, 
a  fair  sport,  have  become  synonymous  with  swin- 
dling, in  several  branches,  on  a  large  scale.  A 
strong  and  vigorous  hand  is  necessary  to  suppress 
a  system  that  has  rotted  out  the  core  of  a  large 
part  of  society,  and  left  a  putrefaction  more  dis- 
gusting than  any  in  which  the  puzzled  medicals 
bad  ever  laboured  previously.  Even  the  issue  of 
this  trial — the  life  of  a  man  generally  known  to 
the  accomplished  givers  and  takers — has  been  the 
subject  of  heavy  bets.  The  gentlemen  who  support 
local  races  for  their  avowed  objects,  must  suppress 
betting — if  they  would  restore  the  health  of  their 
games— render  the  irinniogs  exclusively  honorary, 
and  make  black  legs  of  all  who  are  known  to  hazard 
cash  upon  the  issues. 

The  betting  raised  on  the  issue  of  this  trial  dis- 
graces tbe  land.  By  one  excellent  authority  on  these 
subjects,  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  said 
to  have  been  staked  on  the  result  before  the 
Attorney-General  began  his  reply.  The  sum  pend* 
ing  on  the  event  was  greatly  increased  before 
Tuesday  evening,  as  very  long  odds  must  have  been 
offered  against  the  life.  The  charge  is  not  appli- 
cable to  sporting  men  exclusively,  or,  probably,  in 
a  great  proportion.  Betting  men  are  a  different 
community.  Ail  sporting  men  are  betting  men— > 
or  nearly  all;  but  they  form  a  small  portion  only 
of  the  latter  fraternity.  London  contains  many 
persona  who  will  make  a  bet  merely  to  have  a 
transaction — not  because  they  are  conversant  with 
the  subject — for  they  are  ready  on  all  topics. 
Their  activity,  in  this  instance,  goes  far  to  demon- 
strate that  moral  feeling  in  them  has  been  dosed 
irith  strychnine  long  ago,  and  is  dead. 

The  exhibition  of  the  following  day  was  not 
creditable,  exactly,  to  the  racing  community; 
many  of  whom  were  in  the  court,  and  some  upon 
the  bench.  Speculation  in  any  trade  may  ruin  a 
man ;  and  every  roan  cannot  retain  integrity  amid 
the  wreck  of  his  hopes.  John  Sadleir  did  not,  we 
I  believe,  attend  Tattersalls,  aud  had  never  staked 
5t  money  upon  racing  events ;  yet  he  passed  through 
all  the  crimes  imputed  to  Palmer  upon  a  much 


larger  scale,  except  the  poisonings ;  and  tkei  be 
employed  poison  for  himself  instead  of  his  neigb- 
hours.    But  no  other  business  has  been  prodaotire 
of  the  same  frightful  results  as  bettmg  oa  noes. 
The  Parliament  interfered  to  stop  one  speeies  o( 
betting,  because  it  was  convenient  for  the  poor, 
who  were,  we  believe,  very  much  obliged  by  tkdr 
attentions,  although  the  entire  system  should  kie 
been  demolished.    Three-fourths  of  the  persoBi 
who  risk  money  upon  the  perfbrmanoes  of  horsey 
know  nothbg  respecting  them.  They  could  soardy 
tell  a  good  horse  from  a  bad,  if  the  two  iniBili 
stood  before  them.      Even  if  they  have  studied 
pedigrees,  they  cannot  tell  the  condition  of  tbe 
horses  at  the  post.     The  mysteries  of  the  stables 
are  secrets  to  them.     A  very  large  numb^  of 
races  are  crosses.     To  quite  three-fourths  of  the 
persons  who  risk  a  little  on  the  turf,  the  eient  is 
one  of  absolute  chance.    It  resembles  lotteries,  aod 
should  share  their  fate.     The  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land could  afford  to  keep  a  good  stud,  and  nm 
their  best  horse  for  the  borough  or  oonnty  plate. 
without  mixing  themsel?es  up  in  transactions  that 
are  not  considered  creditable.     The  trial  which 
closed  on  Tuesday  obviously  originated  in  this 
passion.     Cook  might  have  been  a  very  respeetsbie 
solicitor,  worth  ten  or  tivelve  thousand  pounds  it 
this  moment,  if  he  could  have  abstained  from  the 
temptations  of  the  turf.      They  led  him  into  a 
miserable  and  wicked  life,  and  brought  him  to  a 
woeful  death.      Unquestionably,  he  was  a  leiy 
licentious  person,  whose  constitution,  never  stroDg. 
had  rotted  under  his  crimes.     He  appears  to  hare 
engaged  in  Palmer's  proceedings  with  an  obliging 
avidity,  inconsistent  vith  honesty^  or  with  a  know- 
ledge of  business.     One  cannot  see  how  the  in- 
surance on  the  life  of  George  Bates  was  to  prodace 
money  honestly.     If  a  man  wants  to  gamble  upon 
the  life  of  another  person,  he  exposes  himself  to 
great  temptation ;  and  a  policy  on  the  life  of  > 
healthy  labourer  for  ten   thousand  pounds  is  a 
heavy  burden  upon  the  income  of  any  specolator, 
and  will  originate  the  wish  that  the  harden  vete 
dead. 

William  Palmer's  history  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable narratives  we  possess.  He  began  Hfe 
with  an  ample  expectancy.  He  chose  an  hosoor- 
able  profession,  requiring  a  long  course  of  stidyi 
and  he  appears  to  have  bestowed  an  average  care  to 
his  classes.  He  returned  to  his  native  town,  with 
the  probability  of  acquiring  that  fair  amomt  ^ 
professional  engagements  which  may  beantidpated 
by  an  attentive  person  in  course  of  years.  He 
could  afford,  unlike  many  young  medical  men,  to 
wait  for  fortune  without  privation  or  suffering.  He 
married  early,  and  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time 
attached  sincerely  to  the  lady,  who,  either  by  • 
foul  crime  the  most  horrible  that  can  be  oonttfj- 
plated,  or  by  natural  causes,  has  been  '«"*^'fj 
from  the  suffering  and  torture  that,  from  all  w 
statements  made  respecting  her  character,  ^na» 
now  have  undergone.  The  marriage  was,  in  p*»' 
niary  oircumstances,  fortunate,  y«l  Iqr  > 
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cSsproportionate  to  the  position  of  a  man  who  had 
good  reason  to  anticipate  the  possession  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  thousand  pounds  from  the  property  of 
his  father.  Still,  an  annual  income  of  four  hundred 
pounds  was  a  great  advantage  in  the  household  of 
a  young  surgeon.  This  was  the  condition  of 
William  Palmer  a  few  years  sinoe,  in  his  surgery  at 
Eugeley.  The  choice  of  place  did  not  indicate 
amHtion.  Kngeley  appears  for  its  population  and 
its  position  near  Stafford,  Tamworth,  Lutterworth, 
Walsall,  Wdverhampton,  and  we  know  not  how 
many  other  towns,  to  be  over  supplied  with  medical 
men.  A  young  man  settling  there  gives  evidence 
that  he  is  not  ambitious  of  fame  or  fortune.  Still, 
Palmer's  was^n  exceptional  case.  He  was  not 
dependent  upon  his  profession  for  the  means  of 
HTing.  He  was  to  dwell  at  home,  among  his  old 
neighbours  and  friends.  He  would  have  scope 
enough  for  the  exercise  of  benevolence.  Medical 
men  meet  that  everywhere.  In  course  of  time  he 
might  dbcharge  his  expenses.  All  the  materials  of 
a  happy  and  useful  life  were  there.  So  also  was 
one  of  the  curses  of  English  society.  We  should 
greatly  like  to  read  his  betting  books.  They  began, 
we  suspect,  with  small  sums,  such  sums  as  shop- 
keeper's risk ;  and  he  was  fortunate  in  backing  the 
right  horse  with  heavy  odds.  The  operation  was 
repeated  successfully.  The  doctor  believed  that 
he  had  studied  physiology  to  purpose.  Then  a 
little  higher  stakes  would  bring  him  into  more 
frequent  contact  with  the  neighbouring  gentlemen. 
The  turf  supplies  introduction  to  good  customers. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  he  was  deep  in  bets, 
for  the  shore  sinks  rapidly,  before  he  considered  them 
as  otherwise  than  subsidiary  to  his  profession.  His 
practice  was  never  large.  How  could  it  be  large  ? 
The  means  pursued  were  adopted  by  miscalculation. 
Even  fools  do  not  select  their  medical  adviser  from 
those  who  join  in  their  follies.  That  course  would 
never  suit  them.  Medical  men  can  afford  less  to 
attend  races  than  any  other  class.  They  have  never 
time  entirely  at  their  own  choosing,  and  absence 
frequently  becomes  an  obstacle  to  their  prosperity. 
The  profession  was  inconsistent  with  the  passion ; 
therefore  it  was  abandoned,  and  the  passion  pursued 
to  its  legitimate  consequences. 

Pahner,  unlike  Cook,  was  a  cool  man.  In  that 
respect  he  was  qualified  for  the  turf.  Still,  he 
mast  have  betted  badly.  Other  circumstances 
show  that  he  was  a  bad  calculator.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a  shrewd  person.  Serjeant  Shoe 
styled  him  a  clear  headed  business  man.  He  may 
be  a  hard,  stolid  man,  and  that  is  quite  consistent 
with  a  cool  mind,  and  rough,  strong  nerves.  He 
may  be  gifted  with  cunning,  of  a  certain  class ;  but 
he  is  neither  dever,  nor  ^ewd,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  latter  term.  Clever  men  may 
commit  manslaughter,  for  they  may  be  passionate 
men,  devoid,  like  Sampson,  of  their  strength  for  a 
time ;  bat  they  do  not  often  perpetrate  murder ; 
and  there  is  a  very  good  reason  why  they  should 
not — ^it  is  a  miscalculation,  even  wiUiout  the  laws 
of  hamanity  and  morality.    Society  wouM  be  de- 


stroyed, if  to  the  evil  passions  that  tempt  to 
this  guilt,  foresight  and  talent  were  added.  Ser- 
jeant Shee  argued  that  Palmer,  being  a  business 
man,  endowed  with  great  abilities,  must  be  innocent 
of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  tried,  on  account  of 
the  blunders  he  committed,  if  he  were  guilty. 
They  were  inconsistent  with  his  character  for  cool 
calculation.  But  this  character  was  equally  incon- 
sistent with  his  life  for  several  years.  He  managed 
the  business  in  which  he  engaged  badly,  for, 
although  not  personally  extravagant,  he  was 
£12,000  behind  in  1854.  It  was  cleared  away  by 
the  proceeds  of  the  policy  upon  his  poor  wife.  Some 
persons  say,  more  harshly,  more  tersely,  it  wfis 
paid  by  the  profits  of  his  wife's  death.  In  the 
autumn  of  1855,  he  was  again  £12,000  in  debt,  to 
a  bill  discounter.  It  was  to  be  discharged  by  the 
profits  on  his  brother's  death.  He  is  accused  of 
having  accelerated  the  event.  That,  at  least, 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  work  of  supererogation 
— or  done  experimentally — if  done  at  all;  for  this 
brother  was  rapidly  slaughtering  himself.  Pay- 
ment of  this  policy  was  refused.  A  law  plea  was 
threatened.  At  the  crbis  of  this  dispute,  he  pro- 
posed a  similar  policy  of  five  figures  on  another 
life,  in  apparent  ignorance  that  no  Company  would 
assume  all  that  risk,  and  that  transactions  in  Life 
Assurances  are  generally  known  in  the  trade ;  for^ 
large  transactions  are  shared  among  several  offices. 
We  are  aware  that  no  ability  can  provide  against 
disaster  in  speculations ;  but  a  professional  better 
makes  a  book,  hedges,  turns,  and  twines  through  a 
ruck  of  horses,  until  he  is  tolerably  secure.  The 
novices  pay.  Palmer,  we  suspect,  was  always  a 
novice,  and  was  ignorant  of  the  fact. 

These  delis 'Were  increased  by  an  extravagant 
interest.  Sixty  per  cent,  was  an  inordinate  price 
to  charge  for  money ;  and  thoSe  who  lent  it  at 
that  charge  should  have  suspected  the  fault  in  the 
bills  J  for  if  this  man's  mother,  being  a  person  of 
large  property,  had  accepted  the  paper,  it  could 
have  been  discounted  where  it  was  made  on  easy 
terms.  The  monetary  transactions  show  that  Cook 
and  Palmer  were  both  under  extreme  difficulties, 
which  came  on  with  inconceivable  rapidity ;  and 
even  when  one  clearance  was  effected,  the  passion 
remained,  and  they  pursued  the  course  to  ruin  with 
eager  steps. 

The  sentence  of  Tuesday-— the  disclosures  of  the 
previous  two  weeks — the  rumours  of  the  past  two 
months — were  apparently  all  lost  upon  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  Derby.  ^  Epsom  exceedingly 
flourished  this  year.  The  attendance  of  holiday 
folks  was  immense;  and  if  they  were  not  tempted 
to  risk  a  little,  their  numbers  might  not  cause  any 
regret.  The  anxiety  and  care  apparent  on  the 
Grand  Stand  evinced  the  magnitude  of  the  stakes. 
The  favourite  was  outrun.  No  horse  expected  to 
be  first  came  in  at  the  head.  A  despised  animal, 
low  upon  the  list,  made  the  best  running,  and  a 
little  fortune  to  his  owners,  More  than  half  a 
million  changed  hands  on  the  event.  Many  per- 
eons  will  raise  money  at  forty,  fifty,  sixty  per  cent. 
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to  meet  tbe  debts  of  honour  tbat  Uiej  have  made  F 
Others  will  be  embarrassed  for  weeks  or  months. 
The  greengrocer's  bill  and  the  baker's  will  be 
postponed  because  the  wrong  horse  won  at  £psom. 
All  this  monetary  trouble  is  unnecessary,  even  to 
the  excitement  of  racing;  and  it  transforms  amuse- 
ment into  gambling,  and  sporting  into  a  greedy 
grovelling  after  gold. 

The  trial  of  Palmer  began  and  dosed  upon  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  The  Crown  produced  no 
direct  proof  of  guilt ;  and  none  was  practicable  in 
the  case.  A  large  portion  of  the  evidence  was 
unsatisfactory ;  and  very  little  reliance  could  be 
placed  upon  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses. 
The  Attorney- General  endeavoured  to  show  that 
Palmer  had  motives  for  seeking  the  death  of  Cook, 
and  Serjeant  Shee  that  all  his  interest  lay  in  pre- 
serving his  friend's  life.  It  was  one  of  thobe  cases 
in  which  a  great  deal  can  be  said  on  both  sides. 
The  advantages  of  the  death  or  life  of  Cook  were 
subjects  of  calculation  to  Palmer,  and  he  did  not 
calculate  well  on  other  occasions.  As  an  investi- 
gation was  in  progress  respecting  the  death  of  his 
brother,  three  months  previously,  a  fresh  inquiry 
on  a  new  death  was  embarrassing.  The  bills  and 
engagements  before  him  could  have  been  met  with 
more  prospect  of  success  if  Cook  had  survived  thau 
after  his  death.  The  accounts  between  the  parties 
are  not  so  clear  that  an  accountant  could  make 
more  than  a  case  of  suspicion  out  of  them.  Palmer 
had  an  awkward  habit  of  transacting  other  people's 
business  for  them,  if  he  has  not  misappropriated 
part  of  Cook's  money.  Such  habitd,  however,  exist; 
and  a  clear  case  could  not  be  made  from  these 
transactions. 

The  public  will  require  from  the  proceedings  in 
this  trial  more  distinct  evidence  than  "has  been  pro- 
cured respecting  the  symptoms  of  strychnine,  and, 
especially,  the  operation  of  the  tests  used  for  its 
discovery.  Dr.  Taylor  said  that  he  could  not 
always  find  strychnine  where  it  had  been  applied. 
Dr.  Rees  confirmed  this  opinion.  Professor  Chris- 
tisson  said  that  he  would  not  expect  always  to 
discover  strychnine.  Other  medical  men  agreed 
with  then^,  and  equally  good  authorities  expressed 
a  precisely  different  view.     Mr.  Herapath,  of  Bris- 


tol, and  a  number  of  other  geuUemen  wbo  have 
conducted  experiments  upon  the  subject,  contend 
that  they  have  always  found  stychuine  wherever  it 
has  been  administered.  Dr.  Taylor  did  not  place 
confidence  in  the  colour  tests,  while  Mr.  Herapath 
relied  upon  them,  although  he  could  operate  by 
others ;  and  one  gentleman  considered  strychnine 
more  easily  discovered  than  any  other  poison. 

This  evidence  requires  correction.  Tbe  dispute 
affects  facts,  and  can  be  set  at  rest.  Mr.  Heimpath 
offered  to  discover  and  extract  strychnine,  under 
any  circumstances,  in  the  presence  of  the  jury — 
and  Lord  Campbell  decided  that  they  could  not 
witness  experiments;  but  our  chemists  remaia 
under  a  stigma  until  this  difference^  of  opinion  ia 
removed,  while  even  the  Government  might 
institute  an  examination  of  the  general  quee* 
tion. 

This  special  case  was  evidently  decided  upon  a 
narrow  point.  The  general  character  and  traasao- 
tions  of  the  prisoner,  evolved  upon  the  trial,  witli- 
out  the  slightest  reference  to  external  rumours  not 
before  the  jury,  must  have  told  fearfully  agminst 
him  in  their  minds.  The  scientific  testimony  was 
contradictory ;  but  his  purchase  of  strychnine  on 
the  day  of  Cook's  death  was  not  denied.  The 
alleged  purchase  or  gift  on  the  preceding  evening 
was  not  clearly  proved.  The  jury  had  no  explana- 
tion of  the  purpose  designed  by  that  purchi^e,  or 
of  the  disposal  of  the  poison.  Any  man  who  buys 
strychnine  must  have  an  end  in  view ;  and  he  can- 
not forget  soon,  how  he  has  used,  or  where  he  has 
placed,  this  deadly  drug.  Palmer  certainly  evinced 
little  sagacity,  in  accordance,  we  think,  with  his 
general  character,  by  purchasing  this  poison  at 
Kugeley ;  but  that  circumstance  has  nothing  to  do 
with  its  employment.  The  purchase  is  tacitly  ad- 
mitted :  the  purpose  is  not  explained.  The  jurj 
could  not  get  over  that  fact,  and  it  was  the  dark- 
est and  plainest  incident  in  the  evidence. 

llomance  has  few  details  more  terrible-  than 
rumour  in  this  case ;  or  even  more  dreadful  than 
the  proved  facts.  Will  they  procure  for  us  a  lav 
regulating  the  sale  of  poisons  and  their  circulation 
by  druggists'  apprentices  with  no  more  ccremon 
than  nails  or  tape  ? 
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We  know  not  one  sober,  staid  man  who  believes 
in  the  peace  as  an  abiding  and  sincere  arrangement ; 
and  yet  we  were  requested  to  rejoice  therefore  upon 
Thursday  last,  as  if  something  good  and  great  had 
been  achieved. 

The  Prince  of  Prussia  is  here  in  search  of  a 
wife.  He  is  the  Prince  by  courtesy.  His  father, 
who  is  the  present  King's  brother,  is  the  real  Prince. 
He  comes  after  the  Princess  Royal,  and  will  pro- 
bably be  successful. 


A  Prince  of  Sweden  is  to  visit  us  upon  a  simikr 
errand.  The  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  is  his 
attraction.  Thus  we  have  the  descendant  of  a  person 
who  kept  a  village  Inn  in  Prance  combg  to  solicit 
the  hand  of  the  grand-daughter  of  George  IIL 
Temjpora  mulanlur,  otherwise  the  rumour  would 
not  float. 

Strange  times  they  are  totally.  An  Austrian 
Archduke — an  uncommon  species  of  the  Duke 
genus — is  at  Paris»  visiting  iu  the  TuiU^Dee  ^ 
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oeoopMii  thereof — another  Buonaparte !  And  the 
joang  Emperor  of  Hapsburgh  House  threatens  to 
oome  to  Lake  Constance  for  a  confidential  inter- 
Tiew  with  the  Corsican. 

The  new  ConeordtU  between  Rome  and  Vienna 
produces  discordance.  It  brought  together  a 
spiritual  parliament  of  bishops  in  the  Austrian 
metropolis;  where  all  Parliaments  are  regarded 
with  horror.  These  holy  men  were  with  difficulty 
persuaded  to  visit  their  respeotlTe  dioceses  for  the 
celebration  of  Pentecost.  It  is  unlikely  that  they 
will  rerisit  the  capital  to  legislate  at  an  early  date. 
Austriajcontains  many  Protestants,  and  the  Bishops, 
armed  with  this  concoidat,  threatened  to  keep  their 
bodies  above  ground  if  they  die  by  any  means. 
The  poor  Protestants  are  required  to  live  for  ever, 
whereas  it  is  most  difficult  to  live  at  all  under  the 
mle  of  these  people. 

The  cunning  tactician  of  Paris,  having  allowed 
Austria  to  execute  this  concordat,  now  proposes  to 
place  flf  Buonaparte  in  the  Vatican.  Pius  is  only 
in  his  sixty-fifth  year,  but  he  is  over  burthencd 
with  cares,  diseases,  and  many  other  ills  of  life. 
This  would  be  a  bold  stroke,  at  which  Austria 
trembles,  and  Sardinia  is  uncomfortable. 

Italy  is  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  without  the 
remot^t  hope  of  permanent  peace  until  a  very 
complete  revolution  lias  banished  Kaiser,  Emperor, 
and  Pope — or  has  transforned  the  latter  into  an 


ecclesiastical  ruler,  without  temporal  territories 
or  secular  functions. 

Wars  have  not  ceased.  A  bloody  contest  sub- 
sists on  Central  America,  where  a  large  mob  of 
persons,  without  any  higher  right  to  rule  than  any 
other  members  of  the  swell  mob  possess,  have  in- 
vaded the  young  republics  of  that  unfortunate 
corner  of  the  earth,  and  established  themselves  in 
Nicaragua,  with  the  view  of  making  Central 
America  over  to  the  United  States.  To  the  date 
of  our  intelligence  they  had  been  thrice  defeated, 
and  were  in  straitened  circumstances,  entrenched 
among  difficulties  at  Grenada,  the  capital  of  Nicar- 
agua ;  but  as  they  may  receive  numerous  reinforce- 
ments from  the  States  the  war  will  live  for  a  long 
time — the  war  as  the  States,  people  call  it — all 
other  persons  describe  it  as  robbery. 

The  Russians  have  recommenced  their  war  with 
the  Circassians,  whom  they  threaten  with  destruc- 
tion ;  and  the  late  treaty  which  left  them  power  to 
rebuild  the  forts  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea  facilitates  their  objects. 

The  army  are  slowly  returning  home. 

The  Militia  force  will  be  disembodied  at  an  early 
date. 

Our  quarrels  with  the  United  States  are  not  yet 
solved,  and  President  Pierce,  having  determined  to 
die  game,  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  extinguished 
in  his  official  day. 
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Pro/esMor  WiUoms  JTorks.     Vol.  V.     Edinburgh  : 
William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

This  volume  closes  the  "Noctes  Ambrosianae," 
and  includes  the  "profane"  Chaldee  manuscript. 
The  "Noctes"  take  a  great  part  of  their  value 
now  from  their  reminiscences  of  the  past.  They 
are  old  almanacs,  certainly — of  intelligence  and 
wit,  becoming,  unlike  almanacs  in  general,  better 
by  age.  This  volume  comes  down  to  a  very  recent 
date-— to  the  festivities  after  the  Reform  Bill,  the 
dinners  of  Grey  and  Edmburgh,  Durham  and 
Glasgow,  and  the  loves  of  Lambton  and  Brougham. 
These  great  gatherings  seem  only  as  of  yesterday. 
Those  who  figured  in  them  return  to  the  mind  as 
the  acquaintance,  with  whom  we  criticised  the  last 
fire- works.  They  are  only  a  little  older  than  Alma 
and  Inkermann.  Yet  the  survivors  have  become 
few  and  feeble.  Durham  and  Qrey,  Peel  and 
Wellington,  have  passed  away.  New  earls,  a  new 
baronet,  and  a  new  duke  have  taken  the  places  of 
the  old  with  manifest  disadvantage — unless,  per- 
hape,  at  Dnrham — that  remains  to  be  seen. 
Similar  devastation  has  been  wrought  among  the 
smaller  personages.  Professor  "Wilson's  younger 
and  last  brother — an  amicable  and  gifted  man, 
who  possessed  acquirements  in  natural  science — 


died  during  the  last  month.  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
who  has  been  long  the  highest  authority  upon 
metaphysical  literature  in  the  University,  also  died 
during  the  month.  The  "  chairs"  made  "  vacant" 
in  Edinburgh  within  a  short  period,  are  all,  or  will 
all,  be  filled,  in  one  sense.  It  is  difficult  to  fill 
them  in  another. 

The  years  passed  by  Professor  Wilson  at  Ox- 
ford, and  in  other  parts  of  England,  coloured  his 
life  through.  He  was  fond  of  athletic  exercises^ 
and  excelled  in  them.  Among  other  matters  he 
had  a  notion  of  the  ring,  and  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  later  apologists  of  pugilism.  He 
deemed  it  a  better  means  of  settling  quarrels 
than  bowie-knives,  or  daggers,  or  gouging,  and 
therein  he  was  right — only  it  is  better  still  not  to 
quarrel. 

Shep.  Tickler's  alpcpin*. 

Noain.  Thus  no  man  need  figrht  at  all  unlew  he  chooses 
>— and  no  man  need  fight  a  moment  longer  than  he  chooses  ; 
and  hence  are  the  English— in  the  boxing  coanlies^lhe 
least  qnnrrclsome  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

SnEr.  The  boxin*  coonties?  . 

NoRTU.  Yes,  James,  the  boxing  counties.  Unfortunately, 
in  some  of  the  northern  counties,  the  laws  of  the  bisiq 
are  unknown— and  the  up  and  down  sjstcm — savage  as  ia 
Kentucky — prevails  to  such  an  extent,  as  may  well  make  a 
Briton  blusU  black  while  he  weeps.    What  roaimings  and 
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mnrderingt  then  befitJl !  More  lou  of  life  and  limb  ia  one 
year  than  over  all  the  rest  of  England  in  twenty,  in  fair 
8tand-np  fight ;  thoagh  who  will  say  that  the  men  of  the 
Korth  are  not  naturally  as  brare  as  their  brethren  who  lite 
under  better  laws — and  with  whom,  as  I  said,  fair  play  is 
hononr  and  humanity  f 
Snsp.  That's  deceesire. 

The  fashion  of  the  northern  counties  has  im- 
ptoved.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  are,  we  pre- 
sume, not  worse  behaved  than  Middlesex  or  Surrey. 
We  doubt  if  they  are  not  rather  better — and  the 
following  extract  was  probably  more  of  a  satirical 
than  a  serious  argument. 

NoKTH.  Extioguish  the  London  Ring  and  yon  extinguish 
all  the  Rings  in  England.  In  it  the  laws  are  settled  as  in  a 
Court  of  Judicatory  of  the  last  resort.  In  it  the  best  men 
contend — London  against  all  England,  and  all  England  with 
London  against  the  world.  The  provinces  look  up  to  the 
coptlal  in  all  things— Westminster-hall,  St.  Steven's,  Cotent- 
garden,  Monlsey-Unrst.  What  a  people  of  pettifoggers  we 
should  be,  were  there  no  woolsack  softly  soliciting  the  sitting 
down  thereon  of  an  Eldon,  a  Lyndhnrst,  or  a  Yanx !  What 
odd  oratory  would  be  onrs,  if  there  were  no  grander  field  for 
its  display  than  the  Green  of  Glasgow,  by  Glasgow's  gander 
cackled  aud  hissed  over  from  the  Calton  to  the  Goote-Dubs  ? 
In  provinei^l  towns  the  g^ias  of  Kemble,  and  Cook,  and 
Kean  would  have  fretted  and  strutted  its  little  hour  in  vain ; 
and  but  for  the  London  Ring,  pitched  on  fair  Moulsey- 
Hnrst,  by  Tharacs's  silver  side,  no  such  glorious  title  would 
hnve  been  known  as  "Champion  of  England" — and  Jem 
Beleher  have  gone  down  to  the  grave  without  his  fame. 

They  are  fragments  of  the  past ;  and  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway  Company  arc  threatened  with 
prosecution  now  for  accommodating  "the  fancy'* 
and  enabling  them  "  to  dodge  the  beaks" 

"  Ireland  is  my  greatest  difficulty."  That  was 
once  the  complaint  of  the  late  Sir  Eobert  Peel. 
We  copy  a  few  sentences  in  themselves  not  a  bad 
description  of  tbe  Ireland  of  these  times  : — 

Snsr.  Alas!  for  Ireland. 

NoKTH.  From  the  depth  of  my  heart  t  voice  responds — 
alas !  for  Ireland. 

SuEP.  Can  naething,  think  ye,  Sir,  be  dune  for  her — the 
Gem  o'  the  Sea  P 

NoBTH.  It  would  seem  to  require  the  touch  of  some  angel's 
hand — not  to  burnish  up  the  gem,  for  it  is  green  as  any 
emerald — not  to  wipe  away  the  stains  of  blood  that  oAen 
ruefully  redden  the  verdure  when  at  its  brightest— but  to 
heal  the  heart-wounds  and  the  soul-sores,  from  which  the 
poison  flows — and  which  seem  incurable  by  hunian  skill, 
festering,  and  inflaming,  and  mortifying,  till  on  all  hands  are 
misery,  madness,  and  death. 

Ship.  Strang — Strang— strong. 

KoRxn.  Words  weak  as  water.     Two  murders  a  day  ! 

Sh£P.  Wha  are  the  murderers  ? 

KoBTH.  Almost  all  Catholics. 

Ship.  The  murdered. 

NOEIH.  Almost  all  Catholics. 

Seep.  It  cannn  be  their  religion. 

NoETH.  God  forbid  I  should  say  it  was  their  religion. 

Shkp.  What  can  be  the  cause  P 

NoKTH.  The  wickedness  of  the  heart,  infuriated  by  super- 
stition. The  horrid  delusion  luw  been  long  gathering  over 
their  conscience,  till  it  has  become  black  as  night, — and  now 
the  eye  of  the  soul — as  conscience  has  been  called — sees  not 
the  sanctity  of  the  house  of  life — and  hands  break  through 
its  walls  without  pity  and  without  remorse. 

An  angel's  hand  has  touched  the  island.     He  was 
the   imgel  of  death,  carrying  famine  in  his  left 


hand,  and  fever  in  his  right.  Miserable  insects, 
animalculse  that  the  microscope  could  scarcely  em- 
body were  his  army.  A  miserable  march  was  theirs. 
The  isle  forgot  its  emerald  hue.  It  became 
brown  and  black.  The  banished  alid  buried  were 
reckoned  in  one  year  by  millions.  The  ocean  was 
covered  with  the  flying.  Even  the  United  States 
became  afarid  of  this  invasion,  wide  as  are  their 
fields  and  prairies.  The  change  in  Ireland  is  very 
remarkable.  It  has  still  its  foul  murders,  like 
other  lands,  but  its  soil  is  not  redder  than  Eng- 
lish fields ;  for  the  morality  of  a  people  depends 
somewhat  on  their  prosperity. 

The  wild  run  of  Lord  Brougham  to  Inverness 
and  the  North  is  still  remembered  as  a  very  good 
joke  by  those  who  don't  admire  the  ei-Chancellor 
in  Scotland.  His  promise  to  write  to  the  King 
from  Inverness  was  merely  a  touching  acknowledg- 
ment of  Highland  gratitude  for  reform.  The 
grand  ovation  furnished  the  TifMS,  and  of  course 
its  echoes  in  the  press,  with  material  for  leaders. 
The  Times  adopted  zealously  the  cause  of  the  late 
Viscount  Melbourne  in  his  quarrel  with  Lord 
Brougham — in  which  we  think  still,  as  then,  the 
legal  had  the  better  cause  than  the  political  Peer. 
Wc  quote  the  Shepherd's  leader  on  13roiigham : — 

SnEP.  Me  and  Hairy  Brumm*8  great  freena,  and  iKitia 
yoursel,  Sir,  he's  the  grandest  companion  I  ken,  either  in  a 
mixed  company  o*  ordinar  dimensions,  or  at  a  twa-haan 
crack.  He  seems  to  hac  made  a  kind  u'  triumphal  progress 
or  procession  throngh  Scotland  in  a  post-chaise,  &nd  aae 
dout  occasionally  fowre  horses ;  and  I  was  glad  to  lee,  Car 
my  ain  sake,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  receiTed  the  fraedosa 
o'  thp  same  hrughs  that,  twenty  years  sin*  syne,  had  con- 
ferred that  honour  on  me  for  the  Queen**  Wake. 

Tickler.  Scotland  has  reason  to  he  proud  of  your  frieod, 
James ;  for  with  her  he  passed  his  brilliant  youth,  and  vKhin 
the  walls  of  our  own  old  College,  and  of  our  own  old  Parlia- 
ment House,  was  first  teen  fitfully  sliining  that  mental  to 
which  ere  long  burst  into  so  bold  and  bright  a  blaze,  and 
illumined  his  high  career  in  the  English  courts  of  law,  and 
the  greatest  legislative  assembly  in  the  world. 

Shbp.  He  was  a  real  orator. 

TiCKLEE.  He  led  the  Commons — and  had  no  e%iul  hwi 
Canning. 

North.  He  never  led  the  Commons,  and  he  was  no  maieh 
for  Canning. 

Sbep.  What  ails  the  Timet  at  Hairy  Bramm  f 

North.  Hang  me  if  I  know. 

Shbp.  They'll  no  be  able  to  rin  him  donn.  Sir. 

North.  The  limes  hits  hard— fights  at  points— b  good 
with  both  hands — up  to  all  the  manaeuvres  of  the  London 
Ring— always  in  tip-top  condition — and  in  a  dose  acMoa 
fails  in  getting  the  fall  either  by  baek-lock  or  crods-bvttoek. 
He  can  lick  all  the  London  dulics— thongh  some  of  tkem  are 
strong,  wiry  chaps,  and  very  ugly  customers — til  bat  tha 
Standard;  and  the  fine  science  and  great  strength  of  the 
Standard  have  given  him  the  championship  of  the  press. 

Shep.  They  say  the  !Kme*  fechts  booty  P 

North.  They  who  said  so  lied — ^he  is  above  a  briW-* 
and  by  hit  own  power  pnrohaset  his  own  gold.  Bat  ttetn 
are  other  passions  besides  the  *'  auri  sacra  fame^ — tthar 
devils  besides  Mammon. 

The  next  volume  of  Professor  Wilson's  woiks 
will  consist  of  '*  Essays,'*  chiefly  extracted  £roai 
'•  Blackwood's  Magazine."  Many  of  them  amplj 
desenre  publication  in  a  separate  form.  Thej  diibr 
widely  from  the  "  Noctes'*  in  tboir  ofaai«oter  md 
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objects.  Other  papers,  and  fragments  of  papers, 
the  notes  of  those  admirable  lectures  which  were 
deli?ered  to  his  students  with  classic  and  chaste 
eloquence,  maj,  we  hope,  form  part  of  his  collected 
woriu — for  they  would  be  an  extremelj  valuable 
action  to  our  literature. 


Tasio  and  Leonora.  1  vol.  8vo.  By  See  Panta- 
LEONB  DEGLi  Gambacobti.  Loudon  :  Arthur 
Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co'. 

All  the  admirers  of  Tasso  will  naturally  wish  to 
read  these  commentaries  of  Ser  Pantaleone,  only 
edited  by  the  author  of  "  Mary  Powell,*'  who  has 
not  even  transformed  them  into  modem  Englibh, 
but  preserved  the  good  old  strong  Saxon  style  of 
Evelyn,  by  whom,  probably,  they  were  translated 
in  those  dnys  of  his  leisure  that  preceded  the  PlaguQ 
and  the  Fire  of  London.  They  relate  the  trials 
and  troubles  of  Tasso  and  Leonara  D'Este — a 
princess  of  that  noble  house,  who,  being  the  sister 
of  the  reigning  Duke,  could  love,  but  dared  not 
marry,  the  poet.  Eoyal  marriage  bills  existed  in 
Italy  during  Tasso's  time. 

Ser  Pantaleone  is  himself  an  old  bachelor — a 
most  respectable  courtier,  and  a  worthy  man — who 
intends  to  retire  into  a  monastery,  year  after  year, 
for  a  very  long  while  indeed.  The  wisdom  that 
he  throws  into  his  triliidg  details  is  wonderful  in 
this  latter  and  weaker  age.  His  sympathy  for 
Leonora — that  is,  Laura — and  Tasso,  is  refreshing 
to  read  as  a  stream  in  the  desert  is  to  see,  and 
especially  to  drink  from.  This  is  the  best  summer 
book  that  we  have  seen  this  year;  and  all  its 
readers  will  love  Ser  Pantaleone  as  he  loved  Tasso 
and  Laura — with  the  addition  of  bella  or  cara,  to 
scan  for  Leonora.  We  do  not  undertake  to  tell 
the  story — It  is  an  old  story,  well  known;  and 
nobody  can  dscribe  it  so  well  as  the  Chevalier 
Pantaleone ;  in  proof  thereof,  read  the  following 
account  of  criticism  on  *'  Jerusalem  Delivered" : — 

The  toothiog  kindneu  of  Biadama  Leonora  to  him  at  this 
time  was  eitreme,  and  donbtlets  proved  balm  to  his  heart. 
Had  it  been  less,  he  woold  probablj  have  lacked  composare 
to  finish  his  immortal  poem ;  which  being  at  length  wonnd 
np,  to  the  infinite  admiratign  of  all  bat  his  ill-wishers,  was 
mbmitted  bj  him,  with  his  osoal  modesty  and  good-tomper, 
to  the  criticisms  of  his  friends  at  Borne. 

la  tmth,  I  beliere  not  there  erer  was  a  hombler.minded 
or  geatler  man  of  gcnios.  Ah !  what  irritations  and  vexa- 
tioD*  did  he  not  meekly  take  from  captions  cavillers !  What 
KnaekM  objections  I  What  absurd  emendations  I  He,  the 
dariiag  and  glory  of  aU  Italy. 

One  professed  to  find  impiety  in  connecting  fiction  with 
a  ndigioQS  saliject,  and  thought  the  poem  had  better  be  sup- 
pteseed  altogether.  Another  recommended  him,  as  a  friend, 
to  kaie  out  all  about  enchantment, — it  was  dangerous  to 
bare  any  dealings  with  the  black  art.  A  third  would  have 
nothing  whatever  to  say  on  the  subject  of  love ;  oh,  no  I 
Clorinda,  Armida,  Erminia,  and  Sophronia,  were  all  to  be 
■eratched  out.  A  fourth  considered  the  unity  of  the  fable 
would  be  improved  by  the  omission  of  the  principal  hero, 
BinaUo.  A  fifth  would  be  content  with  the  suppression  of 
the  incident  of  the  buried  person ;  a  sixth  requested,  in  the 
ims^able,  thst  he  would  omit  the  won- 


derful ship ;  a  seventh,  that  the  garden  of  Armida  might 
be  made  more  of  a  gardener's  ground,  devoted  to  onions, 
carrots,  and  cabbages,  instead  of  so  dn»dfally  romantic ;  an 
eighth,  that  there  might  be  no  allusion  to  kisses. 

And  these  were  your  professional  critics,  I  warrant  you; 
men  who  held  their  heads  altogether  above  poor  original 
geniuses ;  men  who  knew  what  ought  to  be  done  and  ought 
to  be  said,  according  to  this  rule  and  Mother,  and  yet  could 
not  for  the  life  of  them  write  anything  themselves  that  any 
one  but  themselves  would  take  the  least  pleasure  in  reading  I 

I  think  all  this  worried  him  a  good  deal,  sweetly  as  he 
took  it.  He  consented  to  one  alteration  after  another,  and 
even  to  making  Erminia,  not  only  a  Christian,  but  a  nun  ; 
and  saw  one  after  another  of  his  sweet  fancies  stripped  of 
their  blossoms,  and  robbed  of  their  bloom,  their  boughs,  and 
their  branches,  till  nothing  but  a  dry,  arid  trunk  remained. 
He  went,  sad  yet  not  snrly,  to  Madama  Leonora,  and  told 
her  to  what  he  had  yielded. 

She  would  not  hear  of  it;  would  not  part  with  an  inci- 
dent I  a  line  1  a  syllable  !  praised  all  and  everything,  with  a 
woman's  generous  warmth,  and  satarised  his  critics  with  a 
woman's  irony.  "  Ah,  Madama !"  he  said,  "  you  hsve  over- 
paid me" — and  there  were,  if  I  mistake  not,  tears  in  his 
eyes  as  he  said  it. 

Let  poor  professional  critics  read  the  fourth  para< 
graph;  hut  its  all  true — and  we  have  not  this  time 
fallen  into  the  error.  Farther,  let  any  of  these 
professional  critics  read  the  last  interview  of  Tasso 
a«d  Leonora,  and  say  if  they  could  have  narrated 
it  better : — 

"  When  do  you  think  the  world  was  created  P" 

"  In  the  spring,  Madama,  when  He  who  created  the  world 
redeemed  the  world !" 

"Tasso,  what  a  blessing  it  is  that  He  who  created  us  also 
redeemed  us." 

**  Madama,  it  is  the  only  comfort  in  life." 

"  The  most  painful  life  is  but  a  span,  and  is  felt  as  such 
when  we  approach  its  close. 

"  And,  even  then,  seems  o'erloug,  Madama." 

"Tasso,  there  is  only  one  thing  worth  living  for, — to 
work  out  our  Salvation,  even  though  it  be  with  fear  and 
trembling." 

"  What  a  blessing,  Madama,  that  another  has  worked  out 
for  us  what  we  could  never  work  out  perfectly  ourselves.'* 

*'  We  can  recline  our  tired  souls  on  His  merits,  and  be 
at  peace. 

"  We  can  lie  down  on  His  Eedemption,  and  look  up  to 
His  Atonement." 

"  I  am  not  long  for  this  world,  Tasso." 

**  Madama,  if  I  could,  I  would  fly  away  to  the  land  where 
you  are  going,  and  be  at  rest." 

"  We  shall  all  be  there  soon." 

"  Ecce  memurablUi  potuiiH  Lies  nuoi.** 

Here  there  was  a  pause.  I,  beginning  to  fear  she  would 
become  exhausted,  and  also  that  ho  might  stay  too  long  for 
his  own  safety,  quietly  remarked  :~> 

"It  appears  to  me  that  we  must  dismiss  yon  shortly, 
Messer  Torquato ;  for,  if  his  Highness  return  and  find  you 
where  you  are,  his  moustachios  will  work  like  the  sails  of  a 
windmill,"J 

This  occasioned  them  both  to  laugh,  and  Tasso  made  a 
show  to  rise,  without  doing  so,  however ;  but  Madama  Leo- 
nora, signing  to  Olimpia,  said,  "  Offer  him  refreshment'* 

Bread  and  wine  stood  on  a  salver.  He  broke  off  a  frag- 
ment of  bread,  and  ate  it  with  quietness  and  deliberation ; 
then,  railing  the  cup  to  his  lips,  inclined  his  head  gravely  to 
her  as  he  drank.  She  mutely  bade  Olympia  bring  the  salver 
to  her,  and  put  the  cup  to  her  lipi,  and  ate  a  fragment  of 
the  bread.  Looking  towards  me,  she  said  kindly,  "  Take 
some,  Ser  Panialeotie"  1  did  so,  reverently,  feeling  some- 
thing almost  sacramental  in  it.  She  had  closed  her  eyes  and 
folded  her  hands,  and  I  could  tell  by  her  whitening  lips  that 
it  was  time  for  Tasso  to  depart.    I  signalled  to  him,  and  he 
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slowly  and  relncUntly  rose,  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross  over 
her,  crossed  himself,  and  gentlj  took  her  hand.  She  reopened 
her  eyes  and  smiled,  as  he  kissed  it,  twice,  thrice, — then,  yet 
smiling,  waved  it  to  him  as  he  withdrew.  When  I  returned 
Irom  seeing  him  forth,  Madama  Leonora  was  in  abalmj  sleep. 
Dederit  diledis  tuts  tomnum. 

We  like  the  sentiment  and  style  of  Pantaleoue — 
above  all,  his  simple  honesty,  and  ho  will  be  liked 
by  all  his  readers — and  they  will  be  many,  for  the 
sake  of  the  gentle  Leonora,  and  the  noble  Tasso. 


The  Young  Eomewifis  Book.  London:  Groom- 
bridge  &  Sons. 
We  receive  yarions  manuals  on  housekeeping,  but 
they  seem  to  be  all  pitched  rather  high  for  common 
use.  This  little  work,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  an 
alternative  title,  which  is,  we  suppose,  its  explana- 
tion— "how  to  eke  out  a  small  income."  The 
bakers,  we  are  sure,  will  not  encourage  the 
authoress — for  she  urges  the  home  munufacture  of 
bread,  and  says  that  she  saves  sufficient  money  ta 
pay  for  bonnets  and  flowers  by  dealing  with  the 
miller.  She  has  taken  to  porridge  for  the  children 
in  the  morning,  and  says,  "  many  Scotch  families, 
not  stinted  as  to  means,  make  this  their  staple  food 
for  breakfast."  We  certify  to  the  truth  of  the 
statement.  "A  daily  supply  is  a  daily  waste.'* 
«  Every  time  your  maid  runs  out  on  a  small  errand 
acme  of  your  money  runs  out  of  th&  heels  of  her 
boots." 

These  are  sayings  of  the  acuthoress,  who  Las 
»  produced  sixpence-worth  of  common  sense,  cheap 
and  useful  to  any  person  with  a  small  income. 


The  Lamp  of  Life.     1  vol.     London :    Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co. 

The  "Lamp  of  Life"  is  one  poem,  divided  into 
114  chapters  or  sections,  of  two  to  twelve  verses 
each.  It  is  a  continuous  history  of  a  heart,  its 
doubts,  fears,  joys,  and  sorrows.  The  heart  is  that 
of  a  speculative  man  who  wants  a  reason  for  every- 
thing, and  especially  for  his  faith  in  the  future, 
and  is  therefore  reduced  often  to  anguish  and 
trouble.  Nevertheless,  all  who  deeply  think  must 
pass  through  this  tribulation,  but  they  pass  it  to 
firm  ground.  The  history  of  a  heart — that  is  to 
say  of  a  living  being's  thoughts—  those  that  he 
cherishes,  and  those  that  he  opposes  and  resists, 
is  a  terrible  affair — never  written;  and  every 
man  is  permitted  to  think  that  his  warfare  with 
bad  angels  has  been  more  tumultuous  than  that  of 
any  other  person.  The  outer  biography,  we  can 
obtain ;  the  inner  is  never  spoken,  never  written. 
Correspondence  or  dJaries  reveal  little  or  nothing 
of  that  hidden  fire,  that  agitates  many  breasts — 
or  that  bitterness  which  each  heart  alone  knows ; 
and  thus  all  good  teaching,  especially  the  best,  has 
councelled  men  to  watch  the  heart,  the  thought 
producer,  and  to  possess  their  soul  in  patience. 


In  clumps  of  pretty  verses,  not  long,  but  often 
sweet  and  full  of  quaint  thoughtfulness,  this  writa 
records  nearly  all  that  he  perhaps  remembers  of 
his  own  heart  struggles.  They  are  often  forgotten, 
passing  away  and  leaving  for  each  day  its  own  e?il. 
The  tale  of  this  heart  is  by  no  means  uncommoo. 
It  doubts,  and  is  scared  by  formality  and  hypocrisy 
into  doubting  more. 

On  Sundays  all  men  **  brothers'*  call. 

And  through  the  week  "  war  to  the  knife  -^ 

In  prayer,  ask  mercy  nnto  all; 

In  deed — how  merciless  our  strife. 

Declare  in  chnrch,  all  equal  are. 
And  say  Our  Father,  ones  a  week : 
But  O  the  shame,  the  scorn  the  jar. 
If  pOTerty  to  riches  speak. 

What  wretched  cant  fills  most  of  life ; 
What  bowing  to  dead  forms  and  creeds ; 
Eepcatiug  words  that  once  were  rife 
With  glory,  and  with  glorious  deeds. 

This  is  true,  but  forms  no  reason,  although  it  does 
form  a  very  common  temptation,  for  departure  from 
the  truth.  Because  some  meu  hear  only,  other 
men  need  not  refuse  to  hear  and  to  do.  The 
doubter  married;  aud  we  need  not  trace  \k 
thoughts  on  that  subject,  but : — 

The  blinds  ai% -drawn,  the  lamp  it  lit. 
The  sparkling  fire  burns  cbeerly  bright^ 
And  side  by  side  we,  talking,  sit. 
In  whispered  words  of  lore's  ddight 

And  thus  the  days  events  review — 
Its  deeds,  its  thoughts,  its  hopes,  its  feu% 
Its  strange  romances,  sternly  true. 
Its  joys,  its  laughter,  and  its  tears. 

Or,  conrerse  o*er,  she  sweetly  sings 
The  simple  songs  I  love  to  hear ; 
And  our  dear  home  with  music  rings — 
£*en  angels  might  descend  to  hear. 

The  doubter  has  not  made  a  doubtful  arrangement, 
in  this  instance,  and  had  the  following,  among 
other  reasons,  for  thankfulness : — 

And  never  yet  such  peace  was  seen 
As  aye  surrounds  her  daily  life ; 
Such  harmony,  complete,  serene, 
Above  all  narrow  cares  and  strife. 

For  prayer  with  her  is  love  and  power — 
The  natural  tribute  of  her  soul ; 
Thanks  for  the  past,  the  present  how, 
Eeliance  fixed  on  Ood*s  control. 

And  as  in  life  to  roe  she  turns. 
Confiding,  trustful,  full  of  mirth ; 
To  God  and  Christ  her  spirit  yearns, 
And  heaven  is  with  her,  e*en  on  earth. 

This  example  does  not  altogether  calm  the  feania 
the  poet's  mind.  Ue  admires  the  composure  of 
his  wife,  and  almost  envies  her  trustful  s^o^ 
which  he  cannot  imitate. 

O  blessed  faith,  untouched  by  doubt. 
Would  I  thy  peaceful  calm  oeuld  know ! 
Then  might  I  quell  thought's  demon  route. 
Which  bring  me  still  despair  and  woe 

One  thing  alone  is  needed  here. 
To  make  our  lives  roost  btisafol  be, 
Complete,  and  rounded  like  a  sphere — 
That  I  could  trust— believe— 1^  thee. 
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Ha  was  disoovered  by  bis  wife.  His  secret  was 
cangbt ;  and  gradually  tbe  weaker  iaiellect  became 
the  guide  of  tbe  stronger  into  peace.  One  qaes- 
tioa  solved,  tbe  mau  could  rest  upon  tbe  solution 
•—as  a  foundation — and,  tbereupon  be  built.  Tbe 
process  is  curiously  described  in  tbese  sbort  poems 
—self-contained,  and  yet  mutually  dependent,  as 
tbej  are.  Tbis  is  one  of  tbe  results,  and  tbey  are 
more  useful  tban  tbe  processes : — 

In  aetiim  now  my  peace  I  find : 
The  mighty  moTements  of  the  time, 
The  eeatdeat  dath  of  mind  with  mind, 
Tbe  aspiration*,  hopes  tnhlime. 


of  tbis  little  volume,  if  we  bad  not  experienced 
mucb  pleasure  in  its  perusal.  It  is  in  construction, 
plot,  and  style,  out  of  tbe  common  walk ;  and  our 
readers  see  that  wbat  the  writer  bad  to  say  be  bas 
told  well.     And  tbis  is  the  end  : — 

The  qqestioa  sooIEDg  Pilate  asked. 

But  nerer  solved,  is  solved  for  me ; 

The  aaswer  whidi  for  him  was  unasked, 

(Joveiled  and  radiant  now  I  see. 

No  more  in  daikness  now  I  move. 
And  doubts  no  more  perplex,  betray ; 
For  Christ  is  mine  and  mine  His  love- 
He  is  the  Truth,  the  Life,  the  Way. 


The  lolenn  gathering  of  the  throng, 
A  people  asking  for  the  right, 
The  weak  sopported  by  the  strong — 
O  God,  it  is  a  noble  sight  I 

And  in  these  things  I  have  my  part, 
Ko  longer  severed  from  mankind 
In  idle  loneliness  to  smart — 
«  The  sport  of  my  own  moody  mind. 

Pttblio  and  private  sorrows  assail  tbe  poet.  He 
thinks,  like  others,  that  tbe  peace  is  a  pretence — 
the  treaty  a  truce— ^and  tbe  diplomacy  of  1855,  a 
very  hoUow  cheat.  He  mourns  over  brave  blood 
uselessly  shed :  quiet  homes  unnecessarily  stirred 
with  grief:  daring  deeds  nobly  done— lost  to  tbe 
worid — or  at  least  done  merely  to  gain  an  interval 
for  intrigue,  and  until  Russia  cau  produce  a  new 
crop  of  men.  He  would  not  oppose  Russians 
more  than  any  other  nation — if  they  were  not 
sealed  up  men,  closed  out  from  those  influences 
that,  operating  in  free  nations,  prevent  tbem  from 
becoming  tools  of  a  fow.  How  few  are  tbese  free 
nations  1  But  tbe  heart  knows  its  own  bitterness. 
Each  home  bas  its  own  conflicts.  Tbey  follow 
often  from,  or  sprmg  out  of,  its  joys.  Even  thus 
was  it  with  the  poet.  A  young  life  was  more  im- 
portant  to  him  than  a  nation*s  birth — a  reform  bill 
—or  an  exiled  dynasty.  A  young  death — it  be- 
came sadder  to  him  than  tbe  death  of  the  Alma 
— ^the  grim  struggle  of  Inkermann : — 

A  chair  is  vacant  at  oar  hearth. 
And  toys  nnoaed  hang  on  the  wall ; 
No  little  voice  excites  our  mirth ; 
No  little  sports  firom  sorrow  call. 

And  «p  and  down  the  house  I  go 
His  dear  funiliar  &oe  to  greet ; 
Still  seeking,  though  in  sooth  I  know 
That  I  no  more  that  face  shall  meet. 

Oil  in  the  night  a  well-known  cry 
Breaks  on  my  scarcely-vrakened  ear; 
And  in  the  dark,  nnconscionsly, 
I  reaeh  his  phu» — find  nothing  there. 

l^evertbeless,  he  is  at  peace.  Tbe  doubter  at  last 
built  on  a  rock.  There  no  waves  move  him — 
not  even  those  of  deatb.  Tbis  quiet  is  not  for- 
getfidness,  or  this  resignation  an  apathy.     For — 

And  day  by  day  of  him  we  speak. 
As  watched  by  angel  love  on  high, 
A  love  we  know  which  will  not  break 
One  earthly  bond,  one  earthly  tie. 

We  should  not  have  run  out  so  long  our  notice 


Gabriel,    By  Bessib  Rather  Pabkbs. 

Gabbiel  was  a  poet  not  bound  by  tbe  ordinary 
necessities  of  mortal  men  to  study  bard — for  he 
was  a  freedman  of  genius  from  his  childbood.  Of 
bis  boyhood  we  are  told  in  tbe  first  chapter  of  tbe 
poem-^in  style  the  finest  of  tbe  whole — sometimes 
restoring  Thomas  Hood*s  power  of  versifying,  as 
he  used  it  only  twice  or  thrice.  Gabriel's  studies 
are  narrated  in  the  second  chapter,  and  be  became 
an  Admirable  Cricbton.  Then  the  third  part  de- 
scribes how  be  grew  into  a  poet ;  and  tbe  fourth 
discloses  the  circumstances  in  which  the  hero  met 
tbe  heroine — on  London  Bridge,  of  all  unpoeticid 
places  in  this  bard,  paved,  and  practical  world. 
But  wbile  narrating  tbe  meeting,  we  have  some 
insight  into  trade,  as  seen  by  those  who  live  far 
above  its  difficulties ;  and  we  are  told  wbat  com- 
merce may  do — unfortunately,  what  it  does  often 
it  undoss : — 

She  will  not  do  the  *hest  of  kings. 

Beg  they  never  so  hard  I 

Prom  the  people  her  empire  springs. 

And  the  man  of  the  people  is  lord. 

When  he  speaks  she  knows  his  voice. 

The  furthest  isles  of  the  sea  rejoice 

As  she  flings  their  cocoa*nats  into  his  lap 
Rap,  tap,  rap,  top. 

The  feudal  bonds  of  the  earth  go  snap  I 

He  who  was  bred  on  the  cottage  floor 

Climbs  the  steps  to  the  castle  door. 

Hangs  his  hat  in  the  blazon'd  hall, 

And  floats  his  flag  from  the  highest  walL 

Honour  be  to  the  Genius  Trade  I 

She  forges  her  keys  from  the  rusty  blade. 

And  hammers  the  ploughshare  out  of  the  spade. 

Oh  1  she  hath  a'  cunning  voice. 

And  whispers  in  words  of  flre, 

She*ll  girdle  the  earth  in  forty  minutes 
,  With  a  seven-string'd  lyre ! 

We  like  tbe  last  four  lines,  aUbough  science  makes 
that  promise,  and  may  yet  fulfil  it — science  while 
ministering  to  tbe  wants  of  commerce. 

In  reading  through  tbis  poetical  biograpby,  we 
meet  many  great  truths  in  few  words ;  and  some- 
body bas  described  the  art  of  the  poet  as  tbe  com- 
pression of  truth ;  but  that  places  him  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  most  influential  authors — those  who 
coin  proverbs.  After  having  found  the  truth,  this 
we  are  told  to  do — only  it  would  be  well  that  we 
first  ascertain  the  condition : — 
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FHng  thyself  boldly  on  the  ehorelett  ten, — 

God,  the  Upholder,  will  take  care  of  thee  I 

Oh !  ncTcr  yet  was  loTfd  a  nohte  lore, 

Oh !  never  yet  a  noble  deed  was  done, 

Save  in  that  faith  which  can  great  moantains  moye, 

In  which  the  nuMom  of  a  world  was  won. 

Well,  the  heroine  met  the  hero — and  the  case  was 
one  of  love  at  first  sight — while  no  ladj  ever, 
surely,  expressed  her  opinion  more  positiyely  than 
is  done  in  the  following  lines : — 

Tfao'  I,  ill-gifbd  with  perpetoal  power, 
Shottld  live  till  whan  tka  virgin  ibrest  yiddt 
Her  nntooeh'd  beanty  to  a  thousand  towers. 
And  these  again  their  stones  to  lonely  fields! 
Tho*  all  the  snns  that  do  in  heaven  bum 
Should  change  to  blackness  in  their  starry  place. 
And  the  great  rolling  globe  should  backward  tarn, 
I  never  ihonld  (brget  that  once  seen  £soe. 

The  next  section  is  a  dissertation  on  cottage  life, 
what  is  gained  on  the  Cam  and  the  Isis,  and  what 
maj  be  lost.  We  rery  much  fear  that  Gabriel  had 
been  plnoked.  We  doubt  that  he  was  a  dreamy, 
inattentive  young  man,  who  would  not  mind  his 
mathematics — notwithstanding  all  that  was  said  to 
the  eontrary  in  the  seeond  part.  He  has  a  very 
high  opinion  of  genius,  and  so  have  all  sensible 
persons ;  but  genius  and  indolence  do  not  assort 
together  well  They  dream,  and  forget  to  act. 
They  propose,  and  procrastinate.  They  ever  say 
to  wOTk  what  Festus  said  to  Paul — probably,  with 
better  intentions,  (labriel  considered  genius  as 
the  precursor  of  the  herd,  and  he  wanted  to  go 
before.  Qeniut  is  the  pioneer  cf  common,  every- 
day statesmen — and  men  of  the  world : — 

She  preaches  to  a  scattered  few — 
They  frame  the  laws  and  spread  the  arts ; 
They  make  and  take  the  public  hue, 
They  count  by  votes  and  she — by  hearts  1 
They  wear  the  silk,  she  wears  the  serge, 
They  live  by  peace,  she  thrives  in  sorrow  ] 
They  stand  secure,  she  treads  the  verge ; 
They  have  to-day, — she  has — to-morrow. 
Tet  must  thfy  all  her  word  obey  ; 
Whether  they  will  or  no  they  kneel. 
Their  dearest  customs  blench  away— 
She  treads  the  past  beneath  her  heel. 

The  claim  put  in  for  genius  is,  that  it  sows  the 
seed  of  which  plodding  applioatien  reaps  the 
sheaves.  The  two  strangers  who  met  on  London- 
bridge  were  married,  and  passed  on  to  Italy.  The 
reader  could  scarcely  make  out  what  Gabriel  did  to 
earn  a  name ;  but  England  is  accused  of  casting 
him  out 

In  slanderous  anger  and  contemptful  scout. 

We  could  not  gather  that  he  had  deserved  the 
anger  of  England ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  he 
hated  it. 

If  I  hear  out  our  English  voice, 
I  dare  not  at  the  sound  rejoice — 
Dare  not  give  a  hand  or  daim, 
Tho*  I  too  bear  an  English  name. 

But  many  men,  unlike  Gabriel,  indebted  to  Eng- 
land for  nothing  more  than  space  to  toil,  and  tired 
and  worn  out  every  day — loves  it,  notwithstanding 
— ^while  the  sickly  Gabriels,  who  live  upon  its  in- 


dustry, cannot  bear  to  hear  its  hmgoage.  The 
narrative  goes  onward  in  fragments  to  the  end, 
which  may  be  gassed  ere  now — 

And  when  the  cloud  withdrew  its  veil, 
The  boat  which  held  my  world— was  not 

Miss  Farkes  has  strung  together  fragments  of  (Be 
story  of  "  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley."  It  would  be 
difiDcult  to  persuade  her  that  she  might  bare 
selected  a  better  theme;  but  although  his  prapbesj, 
or  that  of  his  admirer — 

Presently  my  name  shall  be 
As  a  watchward  for  the  free — 

never  will  be  realised ;  etill  he  has  followers  vbo 
prefer  the  lady's  opinion  to  ours,  except  so  far  as 
we  think  the  task  well  performed. 


ne  Pkasurei  of  Rom.     1   vol    By  the  Re?. 

John  Akbebson,  Minister  of  Kinnaul  London : 

Arthur,  Hall,  Virtue,  ft  Co. 
Wfi  have  read  this  thin  volume  with  more  pkann 
than  any  simikr  work  for  a  long  perioi  Two 
gentlemen  of  the  same  name  are  ministen  id 
"  poeU"  in  Scotland.  The  author  of  the  "Piei- 
sures  of  Home"  belongs,  apparently,  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  his  "contemporary"  to  tbs 
Free  Church.  Some  time  ago,  when  the  Mont- 
gomeries  were  jostling  each  other  in  the  book  marti, 
the  senior  felt  aggrieved  at  his  junior's  pnblishen, 
who  represented  him  as  Montgomery —  "  the 
Montgomery.**  A  distinctiim  might  have  beeo 
easily  made  in  their  case — for  the  Christian  nanei 
and  professions  were  different ;  but  in  this  instance 
the  confusion  is  much  more  complete.  "Tbe 
Pleasure's  of  Home"  resemble  more  Qddsadtb's 
poetry  than  the  style  too  common  of  late  yean, 
which  shows  a  painful  straining  after  startling 
sounds.  The  author  sings  the  praises  of  home. 
There's  no  plaoe  like  home — ^home,  sweet  hoae! 
Then  he  has  a  personal  advantage.  All  homes »» 
not  quite  so  pleasant  as  those  around  the  fiair  dtj; 
but  all  might  be  made  comparatively  happy  ^ 
adopting  wisdom's  way  in  the  matter,  ajid  all  agree 
with  the  poet  that,  in  a  limited  sense— 

Far  throngh  the  land  where  man  may  range  sad  rosOi 
Still  with  him  goes  the  character  of  home. 

The  couplet  must  be  accepted  with  limitatJons-- 
for  those  who  have  only  a  small  acquaintance  with 
the  world  cannot  fail  to  remember  how  oftei  tbe 
same  home,  within  their  own  knowledge,  has  turned 
out  widely  different  characters — from  the  days « 
Cain  and  Abel  downwards.  And  we  are  not  quite 
certain  that  the  foUowbg  lines  arc  coiiect  in  sen- 
timent : — 

Impartial  HeaTen  I  for  erety  dass  we  find 
An  eqnal  share  of  happbess  designed ; 
As  care  inTades  the  castle  and  the  cot, 
So  gladness  crowns  the  rich  and  poor  msa'i  lot 

"  A  contented  mind  is  a  continual  feast,"  sm 
those  who  have  learned,  in  whatever  circwwrtttices 
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iliej  are  pkoed,  iherevitii  to  be  contented,  are 
rieh :  jet  in  thin  world  a  disparity  exists  between 
dastee,  and  the  wealthy  haye  responsibilities  more 
abundant  than  those  of  the  poor,  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  and  the  number  of  their  privileges. 
Mr.  Anderson  supplies  a  quaint  description  of  the 
distinction  between  the  higher  and  lower  classes  : — 

Not  for  the  eominon  nee  hsre  plaroy  sails 

Spread  their  broad  vings,  and  wooed  the  ocean  gales, 

Or  lordly  aeret  wared  with  golden  grain. 

Or  numerous  rassals  toiled — a  serrile  train. 

All  onrecorded,  millions  sinks  to  rest. 

Like  rain-drops,  breaking  in  the  ooean's  breast. 

We  should  have  quoted  these  lines  for  the  sake 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth.  The  idea  is  new  to  us,  and 
pretty,  although  it  may  have  been  used  before.  We 
recollect  Bums — 

Or  like  the  snow  take  on  the  river, 
One  moment  white— then  lost  for  eyer. 

Mr.  Anderson's  pattern  homes  of  the  peasantry 
are  inimitable  in  the  Cowgate,  [the  Qoose-Dubs, 
or  the  ScTcn-Dials : — 

That  lowly  roof,  upon  whose  reedy  thatch 
The  moss  is  seen  in  many  a  golden  patch. 

The  roofs  in  too  many  of  our  homes  are  anything 
bat  lowly ;  they  are  far  too  exalted.  They  may  or 
may  not  have  golden  patches  of  moss  on  the  tops. 
The  probalnlity  is  against  the  existence  of  that 
vegetable  on  our  roofs ;  but  who,  except  the  slaters, 
can  teU  F  Any  operation  that  would  spread  out 
our  large  towns  over  a  greater  space,  might  give 
superior  hoQ»e«  to  mfiny  of  those  now  in  common 
use.  But  this  poet  belongs  to  the  rural  scenes 
around  Perth,  and  he  says  of  the  cottages  there — 

In  cheerftd  rows  the  starry  daisies  ran ; 

The  elimUog  roses  cluster  in  thp  snn ; 

la  featured  tafts  the  pinks  and  pansies  bloom. 

And  ereiy  breexe  is  laden  with  perfume. 

0*er  the  white  walls  the  yagrant  woodbine  weaves 

An  odorons  tapestry  of  flowers  and  leaves. 

A  wren*8  sang  nest'-sweet  emblem  of  the  spot — 

Shields  a  small  brood,  and  peeps  into  the  cot. 

Homes  answering  to  this  description  abound  still 
in  the  land,  yet  they  are  in  a  great  minority,  and 
those  who  have  the  power  are  employed  in  rapidly 
reducing  their  number ;  but  that  is  less  a  matter 
of  poetry  than  of  political  economy.  Far  away  in 
Africa,  America,  and  Asia,  there  are  Scotch  and 
English  hearts  which  will  beat  faster  as  they  read 
the  following  lines,  worthy  of  the  classic  poets  of 
En^^dsh  literature  :— 

Who  can  forget  the  field,  the  grove  the  glade, 
Where  venial  youth  in  days  of  frolic  strayed  P 
The  pebbly  stream,  whose  deqp,  pellucid  pool 
Beguiled  the  stripling  past  the  hour  of  school  P 
The  hazel  copse,  where  tempting  clusters  swayed, 
While  glistening  brambles  sparkled  in  the  shade  P 
The  thorny  hedge,  the  woodbine's  odorous  breast. 
That  hid  from  trnant  eyes  the  feathery  nestP 
The  beetling  orag,  on  whose  cavernous  face 
Built  the  fierce  tyrants  of  the  warbling  race, 
And  oft  provoked  the  adventurous  foot  to  scale 
Till  dim  and  dimmer  grew  the  lessening  vale ; 
Wliie  the  seared  plunderers  round  our  diuy  ptUi 
Woke  the  <dd  eeho«s  with  their  screamiBg  wiathf 


And  few  of  all  who  have  wandered  from  home  but 
wish,  yet  many  wish  in  vain,  to  close  their  eyes  at 
last  where  they  were  opened  at  first — a  wish  that 
all  our  colonisation,  cosmopolitanism,  and  enterprise 
may  choke  up,  but  can  never  overcome  ; — 
Thus  speeds  the  stag  with  arrow  in  his  breast, 
To  the  brown  mountain  stream  he  loves  the  best ; 
On  the  red  heath,  in  stricken  beauty  lies. 
And,  lulled  by  rippling  waters,  pants  and  dies. 

This  is  not  a  new  illustration,  but  it  is  prettily 
told«  The  plan  of  the  work  is  unexceptional ;  the 
theme  domestic ;  the  topics  modem,  of  the  times ; 
the  style  plain  and  simple ;  and  it  is  a  poem.  A 
few  minor  pieces  are  thrown  into  the  text,  as  if 
within  parenthesis.  Some  of  these  are  very 
beautiful,  better,  than  the  subjoined  verses ;  but 
they  touch  one  of  the  topics  of  the  day. 

SABBJLTn  BUXS.  • 

Sweet  Sabbaih  bells !  ye  waft  my  soul, 

On  your  solemn  chimes  at  even. 
To  the  land  where  life's  glad  waters  roll 

Through  the  pastures  green  of  heaven. 

Sweet  Sabbath  bells !  no  temple  there 

Gathers  a  holy  throng; 
For  every  heart  is  a  shrine  of  prqrer, 

And  *'  every  voice  is  song." 

No  weekly  calm,  in  the  world  above, 

Shall  breathe  upon  scenes  of  care ; 
For  the  moments  of  heaven  are  bright  with  love, 

And  each  is  a  Sabbath  there. 

No  ear  for  the  songs  of  the  blest  has  he 

Who  bvee  not  the  Sabbath  bell. 
Breathing  its  sacred  melody 

Over  city  and  field  and  fell. 

Oh  I  take  its  shade  from  a  "  weary**  dime, 
And  its  well  from  the  desert's  breast, 

But  leave  to  the  world  of  care  and  crime 
The  depth  of  its  Sabbath  rest. 

like  islands  green,  'mid  the  stream  of  hfe, 

Our  blessed  Sabbaths  rise. 
Where  our  barks  may  rest  from  storm  and  strifis, 

As  they  float  to.  Paradise. 

0  Qod  of  love !  send  forth  a  blast 

From  thy  Spirit  fall  and  free. 
That  their  beaten  sails  may  fold  at  laat 

In  a  haven  of  peace  with  Thee  I 


Poeiical  Works  of  Ben  Johmon.  Edited  by 
EoBBKT  BeUi.  London:  John  W.  Parker 
and  Sons. 
The  works  of  Ben  Johnson  were  voluminous.  He 
was  a  hard- working  literary  man — a  contemporary 
of  Shakspere,  and  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher ;  when 
the  periodical  press  was  unknown,  and  the  stage 
was  the  only  remunerative  branch  of  the  profession. 
Mr.  Bell  has  carefully  edited  the  poems,  aflBxing 
numerous  and  valuable  notes ;  but  if  he  had  left 
out  some  poems  altogether,  and  various  lines  from 
others,  the  good  works  of  Johnson  would  have 
remained  without  the  faults  of  his  age.  The 
following  extract  is  taken  to  show  the  careful 
character  of  the  annotations. 
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Sach  80Df8ten  there  are  store  of;  vitDCss  ho 
That  chanced  the  lace,  laid  on  a  tmock,  fo  see, 
And  straightway  spent  a  sonnet ;  with  that  other 
That,  in  pore  madrigal,  unto  his  mother 
Commended  the  French  hood  and  scarlet  gown 
The  lady-mayoress  passed  in  through  the  town, 
Unto  the  Spittle  sermon.*     **  0.  what  strange 
Variety  of  silks  were  on  the  Exchange! 
Or  in  Moor-fields !"  this  other  night,  lings  one ; 
Another  answers,  *'  *lat  thote  silks  are  none.** 

The  word  "  spittle,"  or  "  spital"  was,  and  is,  used 
indiscriminateljr.  Giford's  explanation  was  a 
shallow  fancy.  Nare*8  illustration  is  more  correct. 
The  words  arc  abbreviations  of  ''  hospital,**  desig- 
nating a  place  of  hospitalitj,  and  not  of  medical  or 
surgical  practice.  In  Scotland,  the  term  was 
applied  to  inns,  established  often  in  quarters  where, 
although  necessary  for  travellers,  they  were  not 
remunerative  in  a  business  point  of  view. 


/  Too,    By  Bbelzebitb.    London :  £.  Townsend 
Hamblin. 

Tab  title  is  rather  inexplicable ;  but  it  seems  to 
mean  no  more  than  if  oth.  :  publish  "  I  too"  may 
do  the  same  thing ;  and  **  why  not  P"  Well  be- 
cause if  otiiers  do  foolish  actions  that  is  no  reason 
why  "  I  too"  should  go  and  do  the  same  things. 

*  Time  out  of  mind  it  hath  heen  a  landahle  cnstom  that 
on  Good  Friday,  in  the  afternoon,  some  especial  learned 
man,  hy  appointment  of  the  prelates,  hath  preached  a  sermon 
at  PaaI*s-cross,  treating  of  Christ's  Passion ;  and  npon  the 
three  next  Easter  holidayis,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 
the  like  learned  men,  hy  the  like  appointment,  haTe  used  to 
preach  on  the  forenoon  at  the  said  Spittle  (a  priory  and 
hospital  called  St.  Mary  Spittle,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
Spital-square,  Spitalfields,  where  there  was  another  polpit 
cross,  somewhat  resembling  that  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard), 
to  persuade  the  article  of  Christ's  Besuneotion ;  and  then  on 
Low  Sunday,  one  other  learned  man  at  Paul's-cross,  to  make 
rehearsal  of  those  former  sermons,  either  commending  or  re- 
proving them,  as  to  him  by  judgii|ent  of  the  learned  divines 
was  thought  convenient.  And  that  done,  he  was  to  make  a 
■ermon  of  his  own  study,  which  in  all  were  five  sermons  in 
one.  At  these  sennons,  so  severally  preached,  the  mayor, 
with  his  brethren  the  aldermen,  were  accustomed  to  be  pre- 
sent in  their  violets  at  St.  Paul's  on  Good  Friday,  and  in 
their  scarlets  at  the  Spittle  in  the  holidays,  except  Wednes- 
day in  violet,  and  the  mayor  with  his  brethren  on  Low 
Sunday  in  scarlet,  at  Paul's-cross,  continued  until  this  day ! 
-^Sic^s  **  Sitrvey  of  Londott.**  The  old  pulpit  cross  was 
taken  down  during  the  civil  wars ;  and  in  the  time  of  the 
Bestoration  the  Spittle  sermons  were  preached  at  St. 
Bride's,  Fleet-street.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
■ent  century,  they  were  removed  to  Christ  Church,  Newgate- 
itreet,  where  they  are  still  attended  by  the  civic  authorities. 
Gifford  draws  a  distinction  between  spital  and  spittle; 
affirming  the  former  to  be  an  almshouse  for  the  aged  and  in- 
firm, and  the  latter  a  laiar-house  for  leprosy  and  other 
loathsome  diseases.  But  the  indiscriminate  use  made  of  the 
terms  by  the  old  writers  shows  that  they  meant  the  same 
thing,  and  differed  only  in  orthography,  then  arbitrary  and 
unsettled.  Nares  traces  the  words  to  the  same  origin — a 
fiimiliar  abbreviation,  or  corruption  of  hospital;  and  aads  as 
a  still  fuller  proof  that  spital  and  spittle  were  not  distin- 
guished, Elsing's  hospital,  in  Cripplegate  ward,  was  gene- 
rally called  Elsing  H>ittle ;  and  it  was  particuhirly  destined 
hy  its  founder,  Stow  says,  for  the  sustcAtation  of  one 
hundred  blind  men  l" 


*'  The  name"  is  worse  than  the  title— it  is  tbt  of 
an  unimproveable  scoundrel,  or  it  was  until  re* 
cently ;  for  Beelzebub,  junior,  is  an  improvement 
on  the  stock,  and  by  no  means  a  bad  fellow.  In- 
deed, he  advocates  peace  and  admires  Hiha 
Burritt  ~*  for  whom  hb  namesake  can  have  no 
particular  regard. 

Weeks  and  months 
Have  passed :  and  that  poor  blacksmith  is  the  gMik 
And  glory  of  the  nationd.    Monarchs  hear, 
With  wonder,  his  meek  mission ;  and  the  shouts 
Of  hoping  myriads,  from  each  shore  which  booads 
The  broad  Atlantic,  tall  \ht  selfish  few 
That  all  the  people  praise  him ;  for  he  speaks 
The  still  sublimity  of  that  one  thought 
Which  is  his  being — universal  peace-^ 
'nil  scarce  a  loving  wish  thaf  s  born  above 
But  with  it  bears  for  him  some  ardent  prayer. 

We  wish  he  could  only  induce  this  samegentlemin 
to  lecture  his  fellow-citizens  into  peaceable  habits, 
for  they  seem  to  have  taken  to  fighting  for  the 
abstract  pleasure  of  breaking  Costa  Bicui  [heidt. 
This  authority  goes  straight  agait2st  war  in  inj 
circumstances.  Is  not  his  predecessor  b  the  sime 
subtle  ? 

War ! — 'Tis  the  knaves  resource,  the  madman's  jojt 
The  sage's  grief,  the  outoast^s  sepulchre, 
The  widow's  curse — ^the  great  abomination ! 
It  beggars  hope,  makes  charity  a  jest, 
Hare  beauty,  ministers  to  ignorance, 
And  triftes  with  existence  I     But  the  voiee 
Which  rules  its  fate  is  yours.     Ye  know  its  erimes^ 
Act  as  for  Heaven  before  posterity; 
Ask  not,  like  cowards,  liberty  to  love. 
But  calmly,  Urmly  say,  "  WiUfyU  no  more  f 
Then,  whUe  around  our  standard  bold  ye  crowd, 
Cry,  '*Ood  for  freedom,  harmony,  and  truth!" 

Considering  the  family  of  the  poet,  and  one  m^t 
almost  fear  his  education,  the  following  senti- 
ments are  very  good — ^very  unlike  the  love  of 
money  usually  inculcated  by  his  guardians  i— 

But  lawless  force  hath  been  laid  h)w, 
Wealth's  power  must  meet  its  overthrow; 
And  Beason,  rousing  at  the  blow. 

Shall  be  her  fraud  fertility. 
Plan  greatly  for  the  poor  man's  good, 
Prove  humankind  and  brotherhood. 
And  make  it  owned — felt — understood, 

That  blood  hath  no  nobiUty. 

Look  up,  then,  thou  who  art  oppressed 
By  those  whom  fortune  hath  earessed— 
Who  have  thy  bosom  oft  distressed 

By  slander  or  scurrility  P 
Learn  all  thou  canst ;  be  Heaven  adored; 
Keep  faith ;  whate'er  the  fates  afford 
Enjoy,  and  truckle  to  no  lord, — 

*Tis  KIND  ikat  makes  nobiUfyf 

The  author  should  take  a  better  title  and  change 
his  name  next  time.  His  volume  contains  mtfj 
good  ideas  well  expressed,  and  he  might  achiere 
fame.  . 

[A  demand  for  poetry  must  exist  in  the  pobmh- 
ing  world,  or  more  money  and  aeal  among  po«* 
than  we  believed.  We  have  endeavoui^d  to  iwj 
out  our  arrears  and  have  failed  utterly.  -^"""^ 
of  volumes  remain  unnoticed  which  Wy  iMf  WP 
us  to  dispose  of.] 
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LABOUR     AND      LIFE. 


A  VATU&iLL  division  of  time  gives  eight  hours  for 
food  ^  and  rest,  eight  for  laJbour,  and  eight  for 
amasemeAt  and  instmction.  The  plan  may  be 
oUienriae  stated  as  one -third  of  time  for  the 
meaos  to  live,  one-third  for  the  preservation  of  life, 
and  oiie4hird  for  life  itself.  It  divides  oar  toiling 
exiatenoe  into  one-third  for  the  body,  one-third  for 
the  mind,  and  one-third  for  both.  This  is  not  the 
division  of  existence,  but  of  its  labour  period;  and 
it  aeems  to  be  founded  not  less  on  what  is  pro- 
fitable than  what  is  right.  In  some  professions 
the  hours  may  be  safely  altered  by  enthusiasts,  to 
whom  labour  is  recreation ;  but  even  they  must 
"  change  their  hand."  Neither  the  body  nor  the 
miiid  can  continue  over  a  fixed  period  in  one  line 
of  exertion  without  injury. 

This  scheme  of  time  is  not  new.  It  was  re- 
commended by  wise  ,men  long  ago ;  and  the  expe- 
rience of  successive  generations  testifies  against  its 
infringement  Men  fell  gradually  out  of  the 
Patriarchal  into  the  despotic  and  slave  systems, 
and  the  struggles  of  four  thousand  years,  half  of 
them  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  have  not 
succeeded  in  obliterating  the  serpent's  trail  even 
£rom  our  secular  business.  Three-fourths  of  man- 
kind are  slaves  to-day.  The  remainder  are  striving 
with  the  dregs  of  the  cup.  It  has  not  been  drained 
entirely;  and  the  long  hours  of  toil  in  many  trades 
are  parts  of  its  composition.  The  slave  has  no 
time,  except  what  the  prudence  of  his  owner 
allows — not  for  the  slave's  sake,  but  to  enhance 
tbe  value  of  his  servant.  The  passage  from 
abadute  servitude  is  often  through  real  sh&veiy. 
Many  examples  of  this  truth  have  been  afforded  in 
all  countries,  but  we  do  not  require  to  travel  out  of 
our  own  land  for  illustrations  of  evil.  Men  suffer 
from  the  dregs  of  slavery  who  eat  and  sleep  only  to 
laboor.  Hiey  suffer  from  its  farther  developement 
who  ask  in  vain  for  leave  to  toil.  A  physician  feels 
no  difficulty  from  the  symptoms  of  a  patient  in 
stating  that  something  is  wrong,  although  he  may 
b^  onable  to  detect  the  cause  of  the  disease,  or  its 
nature.     We  are  in  the  same  condition.    Disease 


exists  in  the  social  circumstances  that  require 
extraordinary  labour,  and  yet  it  may  be  difficult  to 
define  its  causes  or  character.  The  malady  may 
be  in  fashion,  and  not  '*  legislation.  It  inay  be 
partly  in  both;  but  wL  :«  the  symptoms  exist  we 
must  struggle  against  them.  Long  hours  of  labour 
are  a  loss  to  society ;  and,  therefore,  they  can  be 
suppressed  without  causing  a  revolution  in  the 
relations  of  capital  and  industry. 

They  shorten  the  working  life — and  it  is  not  for 
the  good  of  the  parbh  that  the  parishioners  should 
become  "decrepit"  early,  or  die  soon.  The 
pauperism  of  England  and  Wales  costs  six  millions, 
and  four  of  the  six  are  probably  consequences  of 
overwork.  Five  of  the  six  are  nearer  the  truth 
than  four;  because,  while  intemperance  begets 
three-fourths  of  our  pauperism,  the  love  of  gin 
originates  out  of  incapacity  to  love  anything  better 
in  a  multitude  of  cases. 

The  poverty  recognised  by  law  is  only  a  section 
of  all  that  exists,  ai^  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  hidden  povert^arises  from  severe  labour. 
Men  of  great  strength  stand  out  the  work  for 
many  years,  but  the  weak  are  carried  early  to  their 
graves;  and  a  discount  of  one-fourth  from  our 
ordinary  time  of  toil  would  be  an  extension  of  one- 
fourth  to  the  ordinary  and  useful  years  of  life. 

A  reduction  of  the  hours  of  work  is  not  neces- 
sarily, or  even  probably,  a  reduction  of  the  work 
performed.  Even  hand-loom  weavers  might  pro- 
duce an  equal  number  of  yards  during  the  week  if 
they  drove  their  shuttles  for  a  shorter  period  of 
each  day  than  their  present  practise.  All,  or 
nearly  all,  tradesmen  live  under  the  same  law,  and 
it  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  those  who  employ 
valuable  machinery  or  tools.  The  fact  is  no  more 
a  reproach  to  the  industry  of  the  operative  than 
his  height  or  weight,  or  any  other  matter  like  the 
shade  of  his  hair,  which  he  cannot  change  by  any 
healthy  applicant.  The  accuracy  of  the  rule  is 
admitted  now  in  warehouses,  and  their  managers 
concede  that  work  may  be  done  in  shorter  time 
than  was  previously  employed  in  its  accomplish- 
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ment.  The  ability  to  drive  throogb  a  large 
quantity  of  labour  by  extraordinary  hours,  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  is  not  an  exception  to  this  law  of  life. 
It  has  no  bearing  on  the  subject.  The  power  to 
work  long  and  hard  for  one  week  proves  nothing 
regarding  its  application  for  one  year  or  for  a  life- 
time. The  statements  remain  true,  that  a  shorten- 
ing of  labour's  hours  is  the  lengthening  of  labour's 
life ;  and  a  reduction  of  the  time  employed  on 
work  is  not  a  reduction  of  the  work  performed. 

The  Cruelty  to  Animals  Act  was  one  of  the  early 
benevolent  measures  of  Parliament.  It  stands 
high  in  the  series,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the 
beasts  receive  more  attention  than  the  drivers  from 
their  owners.  Man  is  the  most  enduring  animal 
in  existence.  A  man  of  ordinary  strength  will 
walk  a  horse  off  his  legs,  and  horses  never  work  so 
long  as  their  drivers.  The  horses  cost  money — 
but  the  drivers  only  cost  wages — and  the  differenee 
receives  di^e  consideration,  for  it  is  important. 
The  omnibus  eondnotors  and  drivers  of  London 
have  one  hundred  and  five  working  hours  in  each 
week.  Sixty  three  hours  remain  to  them  for  all 
other  purposes ;  and  yet  they  are  not  a  highly  paid 
class  of  men.  Their  horses  work  one-fourth  of 
these  hours  in  the  day ;  and  any  additional  work 
that  oould  be  extracted  from  them  would  be 
ruinously  expensive.  The  contrast  is  humiliating 
to  mankind — ^who  have  less  time  than  other,  and 
even  hard  working,  animals ;  after  making  provision 
for  the  means  to  live.  This  class  are  at  an  extreme 
point  in  our  practice.  Their  labour  is,  perhaps, 
more  continuous  than  any  other  section  of  the 
community,  but  eighty  or  ninety  hours  of  each 
week  are  not  uncommon  periods  of  labour ;  and 
the  average  is,  we  presume,  over  seventy  instead  of 
forty-eight.  The  factory  legislation  proposed 
sixty  hours ;  not  in  so  many  words,  but  by  indirect 
means.  It  was  known  as  the  ten  hours'  act.  The 
public  rejoiced  in  it  as  a  ten  hours'  bill.  They 
supported  it,  because  they  supported  short  hours ; 
and  yet  it  is  only  a  compromise,  with  ten  hours  at 
one  end  and  something  else  at  the  otiier.  This 
act,  however  defective,  has  done  good.  All  persons 
acquainted  with  the  factory  districts  speak  of 
improvements  among  the  population.  Schools, 
churches  or  chapels,  and  mechanics'  institutions 
have  a  fairer  chance  in  competing  for  men  with 
other  places,  than  they  formerly  possessed.  Home 
has  a  better  position  in  the  struggle.  The  opera- 
tive with  regular  leisure  can  turn  it  to  good 
account ;  but  if  he  has  only  a  short  fragment  of  a 
day  or  night,  it  will  be  turned  to  '*  nothing,"  or  to 
"worse."  The  labourer  who  closes  his  day 
wearied  out  with  toO  is  apt  to  find  if  he  seek,  and 
to  seek  if  he  can  find,  cheap  excitement  even  if  it 
should  be  noxious.  Thus  ignorance  and  vice 
accumulate  from  overworicing,  and  while  we  are 
servbg  Mammon  on  one  hand,  with  the  best  years 
of  the  largest  section  of  our  population,  we  are 
serving  Mammon's  master  in  other  departments  of 
his  business,  and  cheating  ourselves,  as  is  natural, 
out  of  our  object. 


The  work  done  in  shorter  liours  will  not  sopplj 
the  means  of  living,  according  to  a  nomeroas  party; 
but  in  many  trades  the  discovery  is  already  mide, 
that  the  produce  of  work  is  not  reduced  by  a 
slight  contraction  of  its  time.  A  limit  to  re- 
duction exists ;  but  the  public  are  at  somedistiDoe 
from  that  frontier,  and  have  a  broad  matgin  of 
debateable  land  to  pass  before  they  get  into  asy 
danger  on  that  account.  Even  decrease  of  pro- 
duction might  not  be  also  one  of  profit  or  wages. 
At  regular  intervals  we  hear  of  a  glut  in  tk 
market,  of  over  production,  and  over  specolatbo. 
At  all  periods  the  demand  for,  and  the  supply  of, 
labour  are  not  balanced.  The  supply  ahnost  it- 
variably  exceeds  the  demand ;  and  if  the  opinioDs 
previously  expressed  of  the  consequences  fron 
unnatural  hours  of  work  be  correct,  economy  in 
the  expenditure  of  health  would  amply  compcnaite 
the  individual  and  the  public  for  any  immediate 
loss  sustained  by  short  hours,  although  we  maintain 
that  this  is  not  a  convertible  term  with  short  work. 

The  colliers  of  the  west  of  Scotland  were  m 
strike  for  several  months  of  the  present  yw. 
The  movement  has  cost  dear  to  them  sad  tlein. 
Nearly  half  a  million  of  money  in  wages  has  bcw 
lost.  As  in  the  majority  of  these  cases,  the  masten 
have,  at  a  considerable  expenditure,  gained  their 
object*.  The  wages  are  paid  by  piece,  and* 
reduction  was  proposed  and  has  been  won,  lAiA 
all  parties  consider  equal  to  twenty  per  cent  Tk 
fall  in  wages  is  said  to  be  from  five  to  four  shiDiags 
daily.  The  decrease  appears  not  to  haw  bew 
supported  by  any  reason  in  partieolar,  except  the 
old  fashioned  *'sie  jubeo  sic  volo,'*  whieh  long 
supported  the  laird's  right  of  pot  and  gaBofs. 
Something  was  said  of  the  restwation  of  peaec, 
and  the  consequent  reduction  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
visions ;  which  was  altogether  beside  the  questioa, 
not  having  occurred  to  the  extent  of  twen^  po 
cent.,  and  having  no  business  with  the  reduction  of 
wages,  if  it  had  occurred.  The  antidpated  dk- 
embodiment  of  the  militia  produced  the  fall  more 
probably  than  the  price  of  wheat.  The  employers 
believe,  doubtless,  that  "every  man  is  ent&led to 
do  what  he  likes  with  his  own,"  and  not  to  let  hu 
house  property  on  a  term  which  he  does  nw 
Improve,  or  pay  more  wages  than  those  for  wluffl 
his  work  may  be  accomplished.  The  ooal-maslw 
are  abo  generdly  the  owners  of  all  the  houae 
property  around  the  collieries.  It  is  one  phase  of 
the  truck  system,  which  is,  perhaps,  neceesayB 
certain  districts;  but  it  gives  a  great  preponderate 
to  the  house  owners  over  their  tenants  ii  «* 
settlement  of  wages.  The  former  say  thrf  the 
latter  oould  earn  more  money  than  they  want,  ww 
at  the  present  rate ;  but  they  refuse  to  tan  fl« 
more  than  a  given  quantity  of  ooals,  Ws  ^ 
of  labourers  are  paid  comparatively  hi^  ^Wff^ 
and  are  accused  of  improvidence  and  ^l***"?* 
The  rule  adopted  by  them  does  not  wto  «^ 
charge ;  for  a  greater  out-put  would  ^^■"^If^ 
reduce  the  prices  to  the  consuinei^  wd  lif 
sensibly  inereaae  the  co»»iii^ptiea.-    I^ 
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therefixe,  rodooe  tlie  number  of  families  who  are 
supported  by  the  trade,  and  the  time  at  the  disposal 
of  the  workmen*  That  time  is  said  to  be  often 
empbyed  recklessly,  bat  the  colliers  may  be  no 
more  to  blame  on  that  account  than  the  philanthro- 
phists — who  may  have  expended  as  much  money  and 
led  on  the  Caribbeeans  as  on  the  excavators  of 
oar  coals.  Especially  the  owners  of  the  coal 
properties  require  to  be  silent  on  the  subject ;  for 
while  the  truck  system  always  finds  whiskey  for 
the  men,  we  are  not  aware  that  it  ever  provided 
them  with  intellectual  and  moral  appliances — 
until  a  recent  period,  and  in  small  quantities. 
Libraries,  lectures,  and  schools  would  be  utterly 
useless,  if  all  work  were  the  rule  of  the  colliers ; 
and  we  have  hope  for  them,  simply  because  they 
have  the  sense  rather  to  limit  their  earnings  than 
to  increase  their  hours  of  toil.  They  will  soon 
learn,  although  at  a  great  cost  already  paid,  that 
a  surer  mode  than  strikes  of  working  out  all  good 
obje^  is  open  to  them  if  they  will  follow  it  with 
patience  and  perseverance. 

The  colliers*  case  illustrates  our  argument.  An 
increased  out-put  might,  perhaps,  save  to  the 
public,  and  perhi^  not;  but  any  such  saving 
would  throw  a  number  of  men  out  of  work,  and 
shorten  life;  for  many  hours  spent  even  thirty 
fathoms  under  ground  tell  upon  any  constitution* 
Coals  are  an  exceptional  article.  Those  who  work 
them  can  deal  with  them  differently  than  many 
other  producers,  for  they  have  no  competition; 
but  the  same  rule  embraces  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  more  of  our  artisans  than  the  public  generally 
auppoee. 

Substitutes  fot  short  hours  have  been  devised 
in  many  countries.  Frequent  holidays  are  exacted 
by  custom,  or  by  religion,  among  some  nations. 
At  home  we  have  a  vigorous  effort  made  for  the 
oonversion  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  into  one  of 
partial  amusement — from  benevolent  motives  by 
some  persons — and  to  aUay  the  agitation  for  shorter 
hours  by  others.  The  movement  is  a  mistake — 
so  far  as  it  has  been  followed  by  those  who  seek  to 
improve  the  circumstances  of  industrious  men. 
TVharever  the  Bible  is  received  as  the  rule  of  faith, 
a  seventh  fortion  of  tima  is  redeemed  by  God  for 
the  weary  and  worn — and  for  all  His  creatures. 
It  is  a  condition  on  which  we  hold  the  other  six- 
sevenths  of  time — which  may  be  broken,  like  any 
of  the  other  conditions,  but  never  has  been  long 
disregarded  with  impunity ;  for  it  is  essential  to 
meatal  health  and  physical  vigour.  No  good, 
ihevefbre,  can  originate  out  of  dforts  to  amuse  the 
voriung  classes  on  a  day  which  ia  already  theirs ; 
although  they  may  produce  many  evils,  for  they 
may  intrench  upon  the  barriers  that  defend  and 
summad  it ;  and  they  may  turn  smne  men  away 
Iroia  the  grand  work  of  cutting  down  the  time 
•baolately  spent  in  securing  the  means  to  exist. 

Irregular  holidays  are  not  so  well  calcukted  to 
pfomote  inteUflctual  imjuroTement  and  physical 
hedth,  as  a  r^^ular  reduction  of  time,  which  men 
cm  antiwpate  and  i^i^.    We  can  afford  aU  tiie 


Christmas  seasons,  the  Eastertides,  and  the  Whit- 
suntides  that  exist  in  this  country  ;  or  even  those 
excursions  that  rails  and  steam  have  rendered 
possible ;  but  they  cannot  be  substitutes  for  the 
greater  leisure  that  education  requires.  Education 
in  its  extended  form  is  the  work  of  life — and  is 
never  complete.  Bir  Isaac  Newton  died  declaring 
that  he  was  not  a  half  educated  man — not  nearly 
that — but  a  man  toiling  at  the ,  rudiments.  Our 
present  hours  of  work  render  a  satisfactory  pro- 
gress impossible,  although  improvements  have  been 
effected.  The  existing  generation  have  witnessed 
many  excellent  changes.  They  can  travel  more, 
read  more,  and  learn  more  than  their  fathers  in 
the  same  time.  Lite,  reckoned  by  the  work  that 
may  be  done,  has  been  doubled  during  the  century, 
and  especially  during  its  second  quarter.  Still,  in 
many  trades,  a  doom  hangs  over  the  operative  that 
he  cannot  overcome.  It  extends  to  many  other 
classes.  The  shopkeeping  interest  clings  with 
unaccountable  perversity  to  the  exhaustion  of  its 
profits  in  gas.  The  retail  business  of  the  country 
might  be  creditably  performed  in  one-half  the  time 
wasted  in  its  transaction ;  and  the  same  remark  is 
equally  applicable  to  other  departments. 

The  weekly  half  holiday  progresses,  and  is  not 
liable  to  the  objections  against  irregular  holidays. 
It  can  be  parcelled  off  in  advance.  Young  men 
know  of  its  coming  as  regular  as  Saturday,  and 
they  can  lay  it  out  advantageously  for  that  reason. 
Sir  George  Grey  doubted  its  necessity  to  the 
labourers  in  the  dockyards  six  weeks  since ;  but 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  has  extended  it  to  the  clerks 
in  the  Post  Office,  in  the  interval  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  deputation  of  the  Short  Hour  Association 
waited  upon  the  Home  Secretary.  This  privilege 
might  be  extended  to  the  letter  carriers  in  ^1 
large  towns.  Where  business  establishments  are 
closed  at  an  early  hour  on  Saturdays,  the  late 
delivery  of  letters  is  an  annoyance,  and  a  danger. 
The  Sunday  delivery  of  letters  at  the  provincial 
post  offices  employs  many  men — without  a  cor- 
responding gain  to  the  public.  London  contains, 
we  believe,  a  greater  population  than  all  the  other 
towns  with  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants in  the  three  kingdoms.  London  transacts 
a  large  amount  of  very  important  business.  It  is 
necessary  to  tell  that  fact  to  a  Glasgow,  or  a 
Manchester  man,  who  cannot  meet  his  engi^ments 
without  a  Sunday  delivery  of  letters.  The  idea  is 
one  of  those  preposterous  mistakes  that  morbid 
natures  cherisk  The  repeal  of  a  few  self-im- 
portant notions  and  whims  of  that  nature  would 
help  the  postmen. 

We  want  more  from  the  people  than  from  their 
Parliament.  The  social  work  necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  the  industrious  oUsses  cannot  all  be 
effeeted  through  Legislative  enactments.  Factory 
Bills  cannot  reach  the  establishments  of  milliners  or 
tradesmen.  A  Shopkeeping  Bill,  to  limit  the 
amount  of  buying  and  sdling,  would  be  rejected. 
Its  ckuses  wouM  be  inq)erative,  even  if  they  passed 
through  Parliaments  And  yet  the  hours  of  milHners 
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have  beea  celebrated  before  and  siuce  the  publica- 
tion of  Hood*8  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  as  insufferable, 
except  on  pain  of  consumption  and  an  early  death. 
The  kbours  of  tradesmen,  especially  in  the  clothing 
departments,  are  often  concentrated  into  three 
or  four  days'  straining,  like  a  race-horse,  to, be 
followed  by  as  many  days'  idleness  of  the  snail. 
The  shopocracy  work  their  assistants,  in  some 
towns,  to  the  bare  bones  of  time,  if  not  to  their 
own ;  and  we  cannot  bhune  the  proprietors  of  the 
shops,  who  are  struggling  against  many  competitors 
and  twelve  taxgatherers.  The  public  alone  are 
responsible ;  and  even  individual  customers  cannot 
be  individually  blamed.  An  advance  towards 
r^»onable  hours  of  closing  has  been  made  in  some 
of  our  Scotch  towns ;  but  the  persevering  devotion 
of  London  shopkeepers  to  business  is  a  spectacle 
on  Saturday- nights  of  a  surprising,  if  not  an  ex- 
hilarating, description.  Saturday  night  every- 
where is  proverbially  late.  The  reason  is  apparent 
in  those  districts  of  all  towns  where  the  working- 
dasses  form  the  chief,  or  even  considerable, 
customers.  They  receive  their  wages  on  Saturday 
evenings,  and,  frequently,  at  a  very  late  hour. 
They  cannot  pay  until  they  are  paid ;  for,  in  many 
instances,  they  are  not  a  week  in  advance  of  the 
world  and  its  cares.  Men  in  the  receipt  of  steady 
wages  for  a  long  period,  should  not  be  dependent 
on  one  week's  wages  for  the  next  week's  food ; 
but  a  number  of  operatives  have  not  regular  work ; 
and  a  greater  number  cannot  cut  up  their  wages 
for  more  than  their  expenses ;  while,  of  course,  the 
world  has  the  "  improvidents"  and  the  "intem- 
perates,"  with  all  the  other  '*  unfortunates." 

A  Legislative  Act  cannot  deal  with  the  payment 
of  wages,  because  it  cannot  place  the  debtors  in  a 
position  to  meet  his  creditor.  This  evil  cannot  be 
Bormounted  entirely,  until  all  employers  be  capital- 
ists ;  and  the  postponement  of  anything  whatever 
until  that  time  would  very  much  resemble  the 
conduct  of  the  rustic  who  sat  down  on  the  bank  to 
wait  until  the  river  should  flow  past,  which  seemed 
to  swim  on  merrily  and  rapidly  to  its  end. 

The  next  best  thing  to  that  impossible  idea, 
which  would  be  superlatively  good,  of  securing 
money  to  everybody  who  had  anything  to  pay  at 
the  time  it  was  wanted,  is  to  make  the  debt  fall 
due  earUer  in  the  week  than  the  last  hour  of  the 
last  day.  Saturday  is  a  bad  terminus  of  a  wages' 
bill,  and  Wednesday  would  be  better  in  every  way. 
The  employer  could  look  over  the  charges  against 
him  on  Thursday  forenoon  in  a  cool  and  steady 
manner.  He  could  pay  them  at  some  hour  of  that 
day  more  readily  if  he  were  a  poor  man  than  at  a 
late  hour  on  Saturday,  and  whether  the  employer 
were  poor  or  rich,  by  closmg  the  weeks'  accounts 
on  Wednesday  evening  we  should  get  a  riddance 
from  the  temptation  to  late  hours  on  Saturdays, 
with  manifest  relief  to  everybody.  The  operative's 
pound  on  Thursday  would  be  worth,  upon  the 
average,  a  guinea  on  Saturday  night,  or  perhaps 
twenty-two  shillings,  and  this  is  therefore  a  fair 
object  for  trades   unions  to  Agitate,  and  one  in 


which  tliey  would  be  supported  by  all  aens3)le 
men. 

This  alteration  would  clear  away  many  oltttni& 
tions  to  the  lialf-holiday  on  Saturdays,  Imt  not  ill 
of  them,  for  many  inconsiderate  persons  have  no 
objection  so  to  "  mis-time"  their  orders  tliat  their 
bootmakers'  or  their  tailors'  apprentices  lod 
assistants  must  toil  to  eleven  or  twelve  on  Sitir- 
day  nights,  in  order  that  they  may  w(^p  their 
Maker  in  a  new  surtout  or  new  Bluchen  or 
Wellingtons  on  the  following  day,  although  the  old 
would  answer  equally  well,  or,  for  the  purpose, 
infinitely  better.  This  evil  predominates  more  ii 
rural  districts  and  small  towns  than  in  popoloos 
cities.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  people  vbo 
commit  it  are  not  sincere  worshippers  anywhere; 
but  we  are  not  certain  of  that,  for  it  originates  more 
in  sheer  thoughtlessness  than  any  wanton  desire  to 
get  a  little  tyranny  enacted  out  of  their  work.  Tk 
old-fashioned  Sunday  costume  is  a  decidedly  good 
observance,  which  we  would  not  relax  or  weekeo 
in  the  slightest  degree.  We  never  Lave  a  high 
opinion  of  workmen  who,  not  having  been  sulgected 
to  any  great  calamity,  are  destitute  of  a  Sondij 
suit  of  clothes.  The  day  deserves  the  distbetioo 
which  is  in  some  measure  necessary  to  theeijaalitj 
laught  by  its  observance  and  recorrenoe.  But  the 
coat  must  be  sadly  threadbare,  and  the  boots  most 
be  desperately  worn,  that  will  not  carry  through  one 
day  more  rather  than] that  their  owner  should d^ 
prive  some  other  tradesman  of  the  advantage! 
which  he  seeks  to  himself.  "Do  unto  others*— 
the  golden  rule,  if  interpreted  or  paraphrased  on 
this  subject,  means,  give  your  orders  two  weeks, 
and,  if  possible,  three  weeks  in  advance.  It  issQ 
jBxceedingly  simple  plan,  and  would  help  the  world 
to  run  smooth. 

The  higher  classes  require  the  same  advice,  hot 
for  a  different  reason ;  yet  the  Short  Hours  Asso- 
ciation in  the  metropolis  has  acquired  adequate 
strength  to  render  the  practice  fashionable  amoogst 
them,  if  its  members  would  adopt  the  right  ooine. 
If  the  truth  were  only  established  in  LouM  for 
two  or  three  seasons,  that  it  is  an  extremelj 
vulgar  practise  to  be  in  haste  or  huiiy  for  W* 
finery,  just  as  if  their  wardrobe  did  no*  oontam  * 
change  of  raiment,  some  twenty  thousand  needle- 
women would  sing  the  praise  of  fashion  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives.  A  duchess,  surely,  m 
never  be  driven  to  a  day  for  a  dress;  and  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Fitz  Fashion  should  not  reqww 
to  run  the  milliner  up  to  a  night  for  the  means  oi 
appearing  at  a  ball  or  a  party,  where  she  has  hea 
invited  for  weaks  to  attend  as  if,  like  her  com, 
she  was  obliged  to  wait  until  the  expiry  of  her 
month,  to  buy  the  silk  with  her  wages.  TheQneffl 
of  Britain,  and  the  Empress  of  the  French  cwW 
entitle  themselves  to  the  gratitude  of  a  hunW 
thousand  of  their  fellow-women  aq(l  ^"^•^^ 
they  would  call  it  mean  to  order  bonnets  in  M^ 
and  give  all  their  orders  a  month  before  the  po^ 
were  required— and  the  debt  would  be  pW  » 
them  more  surely  even  than  their  civil  M 
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The  improvements  ve  indicate  can  only  be 
accompUshed  by  public  opinion,  or  by  every  person 
doing  his  or  her  duty.  They  would,  however, 
greatly  change  the  face  of  society ;  and  they  are 
practicable  things.  Even  if  the  shopkeeping 
interest  deemed  late  Saturdays  stiU  essentia)  to 
their  prosperity,  they  could  discount  a  part  of 
Monday,  without  losing  customers.  The  work  of 
the  world  would  be  more  compressed,  but  it  would 
be  better  done.  Labour,  of  all  descriptions,  would 
become  more  cheerful,  by  the  conviction  that  it 
was  not  incessant.  New  associations  are  not  re- 
quired to  work  out  these  changes.  It  is  an  agreeable 
feature  in  the  business  that  we  do  not  require  ne^ 
societies,  of  which  we  have  already  too  many. 
The  Early  Closing  Association,  with  its  branches 
— and  the  new  branches  which  it  may  shoot  forth 
—could  do  all  the  work,  and  gain  long  enduring 
honour  by  the  doing  of  it. 

The  success  of  this  object  is  closely  connected 
with  all  other  progresses,  of  whatever  nature, 
except  those  towards  the  gin-shop,  the  jail,  and 
the  workhouse.  The  bestowal  of  a  vote  is  of  little 
use  to  a  man  who  has  no  time  to  read.  The 
creation  of  schools  in  the  parish  is  not  more  im- 
portant than  the  establishment  of  "  home  schools.** 


The  duties  of  parents  to  children  need  scarcely  be 
taught  to  those  parents  who  cannot  hope  by  any 
means  to  discharge  them.  Church  or  chapel 
extension  is  nearly  useless  to  that  portion  of  the 
population  who,  in  or  out  of  bed,  are  half  asleep, 
from  necessity  more  than  will,  on  Sabbaths.  The 
professors  of  all  opinions  can  join  in  the  pursuit  of 
more  time  to  live  with  clear  hearts.  It  concerns 
all  homes  and  all  interests  more  intimately  and 
minutely  than  half  its  friends  believe.  And  the 
progress  already  made  has,  probably,  induced  us  to 
give  more  attention  to  the  subject  than  to  some 
others  less  hopeful,  for  it  is  a  desperate  task  always 
to  cultivate  a  field  that  fields  no  fruit.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  memorial  of  his  own  times  by 
the  late  Lord  Cockburn,  and  recollect  that  we  had 
recently  a  judge  upon  the  bench  who  witnessed  the 
final  legislative  extinction  of  personal  slavery  in 
Scotland,  without  feeling  that,  as  the  present  cen- 
tury has  made  the  world  so  much  better  already, 
it  is  not  extravagant  to  hope  for,  long  before  its 
close,  the  reduction  of  the  average  hours  of  labour 
to  one-third  part  of  a  six  days*  week,  and  the  re- 
cognition of  the  principle  that  "  a  fair  day's  work** 
may  be  done  in  eight  hours,  so  as  to  entitle  the 
operative  well  to  "  a  fair  day*s  wages.'* 
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CHAPTEE  X. 
PooB  Winifred  learnt  a  sad  lesson,  which  sooner  or 
later  comes  to  us  all,  as  she  slowly  wended  her 
way  back  to  Tutbury  that  day.  She  felt  for  the 
first  time  that  the  beauty  of  God's  world,  the  fra- 
grant breath  of  the  woods,  "  the  rare  superfluous 
^oiy  of  the  air,"  which  with  a  heart  at  rest  stirs 
every  pulse  to  such  sweet  extacy,  does  none  the 
less  surely  deepen  the  anguish  of  the  wounded 
spirit.  The  beauty  becomes  a  mockery,  and  the 
wild  gladness  bursting  forth  from  eveiy  nook  a 
needless  insult  to  our  woe. 

Beneath  the  song  of  each  way-side  bird  she  heard 
Claade's  wailing,  and  through  the  flaunting  sun- 
ligfat^  gliding  between  her  and  the  golden  woods, 
came  the  vision  of  one  who  clung  to  a  pale  cross, 
with  the  strength  of  despair.  Sickening  at  each 
8%ht  and  sound,  she  dosed  her  eyes,  and  would 
fain  have  hushed  and  hidden  music  and  beauty  for 
evermore.  Oh!  most  strange  selfishness  of  the 
human  heart,  which  would  throw  a  pall  o*er  the 
fair  face  of  nature,  because  forsooth  one  little  round 
of  human  hopes  tnd  joys  is  douded  o'er !  Yet  such 
are  we  all,  and  if  there  be  those  who  would  deny 
the  imputation,  it  is  that  the  bitter  cup,  which  may 
not  pass  away,  has  never  yet  been  pressed  to  their 
Juddering  lips. 


As  they  approached  the  castle,  Winifred  was 
roused  from  the  state  of  almost  stupified  abstrac- 
tion into  which  she  had  fallen  by  the  symptoms  of 
unusual  excitement  and  disturlmnce,  visible  even 
from  a  distance.  The  heavy  iron  gates,  always 
dosed  with  scrupulous  care  were  wide  open,  a  pair 
of  horses,  reeking  from  long,  or  at  least  violent,  exer- 
tion, stood  just  without,  and  a  group  of  the  Coun- 
te8s*s  servants  hard  by,  seemed  discussing,  with  the 
gusto  of  men  unaccustomed  to  such  a  luxury,  some 
important  news.  As  they  drew  nearer,  they  were 
eyed  suspiciously  by  the  talkers,  and  Winifired  had 
scarcely  dismounted  when  Lord  Cavendish,  stq>ping 
forward  from  the  porch  where  he  seemed  to  have 
been  awaiting  the  party,  signified  to  her  that  her 
presence  was  immediately  required  in  Queen  Mary's 
apartments.  She  obeyed  him  mechanically,  but, 
heart-stricken  as  she  was,  the  scene  as  she^entered 
Mary's  room,  effectually  roused  her  from  her  ab- 
straction. The  Queen's  ladies  were  huddled  to- 
gether as  if  in  alarm,  and  weeping  bitterly ;  several 
of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury's  serving  men,  in  com- 
plete armour,  were  posted  on  either  side  of  the 
door  ;  while  two  strangers,  whose  insolent  mien 
bespoke  their  confidence  in  the  authority  by  which 
they  acted,  were  ransacking  the  Queen's  private 
escritoire  under  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury's  diieo< 
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tions.  As  they  passed  from  drawer  to  drawer, 
delifering  into  her  hands  certam  papers — in  some 
instances  private  letters  from  the  members  of  poor 
Mary's  family,  in  others,  lists  of  the  names  of  those 
whom  she  fondly  believed  were  striving  for  her 
liberation — a  seal,  bearing  the  arms  of  England  was 
affixed  to  the  lock  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  interference  from  the  rightful  owner. 

Had  Winifred  been  ignorant  of  the  real  position 
of  the  parties,  she  might  well  have  supposed  that 
the  Queen,  who  looked  on  with  her  customary  air 
of  dignified  self-possession,  was  the  accuser,  and 
Elizabeth  of  Shrewsbury,  who  ill-concealed  her 
shame  and  embarrassment  at  the  part  she  enacted, 
was  the  accused.  But  she  had  not  long  to  ponder 
on  the  meaning  of  this  strange  scene,  or  to  admire 
the  mingled  sweetness  and  dignity  with  which  Mary 
endured  it. 

"Soh!  young  lady,"  exclaimed  the  Countess, 
turning  sharply  round,  "you  have  returned  at 
length — from  devising  some  cunning  piece  of  mis- 
chief, I  doubt  not ;  for  with  clear  conscience,  mai- 
den's cheeks  are  none  so  pale  as  yours." 

"  The  grief  you  read  thus  harshly  in  my  face. 
Madam,**  replied  Winifred,  "arises  but  from  cer- 
tain news  I  just  now  heard  by  chance  of  one  I  love, 
and  from  no  guilty  sense  of  fear,  as  you  suppose." 

"Commit  yourself  by  no  laborious  pretences, 
young  damsel,"  said  the  lady  harshly,  "  for  most 
surely  do  I  hold  the  clue  to  reaching  at  the  truth. 
Methmks  you  are  over  young  in  years  and  fair  of 
speech  to  be  indeed  the  finished  traitor  at  whom 
my  warrant  points ;  but  that  my  roof  doth  harbour 
such  is  certain,  and  be  sure  I  will  not  rest  until  I 
find  by  whose  hand  this  treasonable  mischief  has 
been  worked." 

Winifred  was  about  to  reply,  for  she  could  not 
endure  the  commendation  which  was  only  bestowed 
upon  her  at  the  expense  of  the  really  innocent ;  and 
in  her  present  frame  of  mind,  had  instant  death 
been  the  result  of  her  avowing  the  part  she  had 
enacted,  it  would  scarcely  have  moved  her.  But 
Mary,  divining  her  intention,  interfered.  "  Peace, 
dear  child,"  she  said,  gently,  "  God  who  alone  can 
judge  of  the  guilty  and  the  innocent,  does  see  thy 
heart,  pure  and  fair  before  him,  as  the  unborn 
child's.  Let  that  suffice  thee.  We,  a  crowned 
and  aunointed  Queen,  are  of  mark  enough,  surely, 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  this  disclosure ;  and  freely 
owning  as  we  do  the  fact  of  holding  converse  with 
our  friends,  through  whom  we  hope  e'en  now  to 
gain  our  rightful  liberty,  our  sufferings  must  suf- 
fice (and  God  doth  know  they  well  roar)  to  appease 
the  offended  majestv  of  our  sister  of  l^gland." 

"  Sister !  forsooth,"  muttered  the  Countess  be- 
tween her  teeth;  "murder  and  stratagem  are 
sorry  ways  of  proving  such  close  kinship." 

Her  words,  barely  audible,  were  perhaps  intended 
to  escape  Mary's  ear,  but  she  turned  upon  her  with 
a  bitterness  which  only  insult,  added  to  disappoint- 
ment and  wrong,  could  ever  have  engendered. 
'  "  Yes,  my  good  Shrewsbury,  sisters !  Though 
not  wont  to  repeat  our  words  we  will  do  so  (br 


your  enlightenment— w^#.  We  marvel  not  lliat 
you  misdoubt  us,  for  are  we  not  unsceptred  and  a 
captive ! — aye,  fallen  low  enough  for  Shrcwsbuiy's 
wife  to  taunt  us  thus  F  No,  no,  we  marvel  not— 
for  by  the  outward  gloss  of  royalty,  and  by  no 
kingliness  of  soul,  are  earth's  great  spirit's  judged 
by  such  as  thou.  But  we  do  marvel  that  thou 
should'st  dare  to  utter  thy  "foul  lies,  licre,inonr 
very  presence !  Murder,  said  you  ?  Now  God 
judge  between  us  whether  you  or  me  vronld  vith 
most  eagerness  hasten  the  death  of  Eluabe^! 
Murder  !  bring  thy  proofs,  thy  spies,  thine  own  paid 
creatures,  and  o'erwhelm  us  with  our  guilt,  if  ta 
canst." 

She  paused  for  breath,  but  a  dead  silence  hung 
over  the  room.  Her  maidens  ceased  their  sobs, 
the  men  were  startled  int^  pausing  at  their  work, 
and  the  Countess,  unprepared  for  such  extreme 
vehemence,  stood  for  once  speechless  and  abasbei 
"Muu^ir!"  she  continued,  with  even  more  rapidilj 
of  utterance  than  before,  "Aye,  such  a  tale  per- 
chance icill  stain  the  page  of  history,  but  'twill  be 
the  murder  of  a  helpless  captive— a  poor  sick 
woman,  mewed  up  between  four  walls !  And  jot, 
my  good  Shrewsbury,  you  may  safely  keep  whits 
hands  and  cleanse  your  thoughts  forthwith,  for  were 
I  to-night  laid  low  in  bloody  shroud,  and  my  sister 
of  England  beside  me,  yo«  would  be  no  whit  nearer 
that  royalty  of  soul  which  is  our  rightful  hcrit^ !" 

She  swept  from  the  room  with  such  majestic 
dignity  and  conscious  innocence  that  even  the  rude 
soldiery,  moved  they  knew  not  how  or  why,  suffered 
her  to  pass ;  and  only  when  no  human  eye  was  on 
her,  when  the  sad  sense  of  trust  betrayed  and  hope 
deferred  came  coldly  back,  did  her  spirit  fail  her, 
and  womanly  tears  force  down  the  barrier  of  her 
pride  and  anger. 

Winifred  soon  learnt,  what  she  had  already  in 
purt  divined,  that  Queen  Mary's  correspondence 
with  the  English  Catholics  and  with  her  partjm 
France,  recently  carried  on  through  Sir  John  BoM 
and  others,  had  been  intercepted  by  Eli»beths 
spies.  That  the  accusation  of  conspiring  against 
Elizabeth's  life  was  added  to  the  other  charges, 
she  learnt  with  the  utmost  indignation. 

The  effects  of  the  disclosure  were  quickly  felt  J? 
every  member  of  the  Queen's  retinue  in  the  in- 
creased rigour  vrith  which  they  were  treated,  and 
in  the  contemptuous  bearing  of  the  Countess  and 
her  household.  Her  son  alone  preserved  his  ^ 
spectful  demeanour,  and  even  remonstrated  WJ^ 
his  mother  in  Mary's  presence  on  the  injurfcc  of 
treating  as  guilty  those  against  whom  "**®*f 
yet  was  proven;  for  the  Government  **P^ 
while  positively  asserting  the  complicity  of ^  ^ 
of  Mary's  household,  gave  no  clue  to  h&  i»»"v' 
Poor  Winiftred  was  too  much  absorbed  '^^f' 
Tate  sorrows  to  heed  the  curtailment  of  tie  B^ 
privileges  she  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  ^^'^ 
or  indeed  to  mourn,  as  she  otherwise  ^'^J^"^® 
done,  over  the  downfall  of  Mary's  hcjpes.  *J^.|^ 
knowledge  that  her  father  was  _ 
by  the  failure  of  the  plot,  tmctlj 
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dejection.  The  first  shook,  like  the  blow  which 
renders  the  body  insensible  to  subseqttent  pain,  had 
stunned  and  deadened  her  heart. 

Mary  was  not  long  in  perceiving  her  mournful 
abstraction,  and,  ascribing  it  to  her  fears  for  her 
own  and  her  father's  safety,  questioned  her  so 
closely,  an4  with  such  tenderness,  that  the  poor 
girl,  yearning  for  the  relief  of  sympathy,  poured 
out  to  her  the  tale  of  her  grief. 

"  My  heart  bleeds  for  thee,  dear  child,"  said  the 
Queen,  when  with  many  a  tearful  pause  she  had 
drawn  her  confession  from  her,  "  and  I  must  grieve 
the  more,  alas  !  that  my  dark  destiny,  which  ever 
thus  o'ershadows  those  I  love,  has  been  thy  bane." 

"Not  so,  my  dearest  mistress,"  answered  Wini- 
fred ;  "had  I  never  learnt  thy  woes,  and  never  left 
my  father's  roof  with  the  fond  hope  of  lightening 
them,  my  fate  had  been  the  same.  I  had  been 
shrouded  by  the  veil,  or  if  escaping  by  some  other 
means  from  that  cold  destiny,  my  father  yet  would 
ne'er  have  seen  me  wed  with  one  of  that  despised 
stock.  I  rue  we  thought  not  so  in  that  fond, 
parting  hour,  when  my  wild  heart  cried  out  to  me 
to  yield,  and  own  I  loved  him.  Oh !  that  I  had 
hearkened !  Oh !  that  I  had  risen  o'er  my  maiden 
ffears,  and  laid  my  head  but  once,  but  only  once, 
upon  his  bosom.  And  yet  he  might  have 
trusted  me." 

The  Queen  was  visibly  agitated.  "  Oh !  'tis  a 
hard,  strange  world,"  she  said  vehemently ;  and 
then,  as  if  repenting  an  impatience  of  spirit  which 
her  own  trials  never  wrung  from  her,  she  added, 
'*  yet,  'tis  ruled  in  mercy ;  and  forget  not  my  poor 
stricken  one  that  'tis  hU  jewels  which  God  fashions 
thus,  with  the  keen  searching  of  his  judgments. 
Oft  have  I  practised  me  in  such  fair  thoughts  when 
sorest  tried,  and  sweet  has  been  the  fruit  they  ever 
yielded.  Methinks,"  she  continued  after  a  pause, 
"  that  our  acknowledgement  of  those  pure  ministers 
who  close  us  round,  and  watch,  and  mourn  our 
woes,  and  gather  up  our  tears,  is  a  most  comfort- 
able doctrine,  and  one  that  I  would  last  resign  of 
all.  Bethink  thee,  child,  how  now  they  stand 
around,  the  winged  hosts  of  heaven,  the  martyred 
ones  of  earth,  and  note  thy  faith,  and  register  thy 
patient  sighs.  About  his  couch,  in  that  far-land, 
doubt  not  that  they  are  watching  too,  and  whisper- 
ing comfort  through  his  dreams." 

"  Ah,  Madam !  could  I  but  know  that  peace  at 
least  was  his — or  could  I  show  him  this  torn  heart, 
and  tell  him  how  it  brimmeih  o'er  with  love — ^I 
would  lie  down  and  die  right  gladly." 

**  Nay,  child,  thou  art  too  young,  and  too  un- 
temperdi  yet  by  this  life's  woes,  for  death ;  per- 
liapsii  by  some  undreamt  of  turn,  some  agency  of 
those  same  pitying  saints,  these  clouds  may  yet  be 
scattered,  and  thy  life" 

**  No,  Madam,  no — from  my  first  childhood,  aye, 
and 'through  my  gladdest  youth,  there  loomed  a 
sense  of  comii^  woe — a  nameless  dread,  to  which 
X  dosed  my  heart— of  some  dark,  sudden  end,  to 
all  my  hopes ;  and  this  it  is." 

"^^wngc^**  murmured  the  Queen,  "for  thy 


words  do  vaguely  picture  forth  the  secret  dread 
which  through  the  richest  music  of  my  life  has 
threatened  death,  and  change,  and  grief.  It  can- 
not be  that  such  a  fate  as  mine  may  provoi  is 
doomed  for  thee !  No,  no,  I  will  not  think  of  it 
—  yet  Shrewsbury's  words  —  Elizabeth's  quick- 
jealousy  and  venomed  ire — and  I,  alas,  had  looked 
to  seal  thy  safety  by  some  slight  stratagem,  some 
affected  coldness,  which  might  procure  thy  dismis- 
sal, and  before  suspicion  was  more  surely  roused, 
lodge  thee  securely  with  thy  father,  or  with  thfit 
cruel  man  I  fondly  thought  to  see  thee  wed." 

"  My  safety  is  too  light  a  matter  thus  to  move 
your  Grace,"  said  Winifred,  with  an  earnestness 
that  proved  her  sincerity,  "  'twas  in  all  truth  I 
said  that  my  one  hope  indulged,  1  would  with  glad- 
ness lay  me  down  and  die." 

But  Mary's  agitation  increased  as  the  girl  spoke, 
and  as  in  her  own  mind  she  balanced  the  dangers 
of  her  position.  Her  extreme  youth  and  childish 
trustfulness  had  from  the  first  endeared  her  to  the 
poor  Queen's  heart,  and  it  was,  as  she  said,  a 
mournful  fate  ever  to  bring  disgrace  and  disaster 
upon  those  she  loved  the  best. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Qaeen  and  her  ladies'  formed  an  interesting 
but  melancholy  group,  as,  gathered  that  evening 
about  the  everlasting  embroidery  frame,  they  sat  in 
the  ill-lighted  and  ill-warmed  chamber,  to  which  of 
late  they  had  been  chiefly  confined.  Mary's 
needle  had  fallen  from  her  hand,  and  her  pensive 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  little  strip  of  sky  which 
alone  was  visible  from  the  window — for  the  over- 
hanging roof,  and  the  adjacent  rampart,  left  but  a 
narrow  patch  between  them. 

Her  beautiful  face  was  worn  and'pallid,  though 
more  resigned  and  peaceful  looking  than  some  of 
those  about  her.  No  word  had  been  spoken  for 
the  last  half-hour,  and  so  expressive  of  hopeless 
sadness  was  the  unbroken  silence,  that  had  there 
been  a  bye-stander  endowed  with  power  to  uplift 
the  veil  of  futurity,  ho  would  scarcely  have  been 
surprised  to  find  that  the  doom  of  sudden  and 
painful  death  hung  over  three  of  those  fair 
women. 

Winifred  was  the  most  despairful  of  the  group ; 
and  though  with  mechanical  steadiness  her  needle 
passed  to  and  fro,  her  wan  face,  her  drooping 
head,  and  the  negligence  with  which  the  long 
waves  of  hair  fell  in  unheeded  disorder  about  it, 
told  of  her  heavy  heart. 

As  the  Queen  withdrew  her  eyes  sadly  from  the 
casement,  they  fell  upon  her  moumfol  figure,  and 
she  sighed  deeply. 

"  Methinks  there  is  a  heaviness  in  the  air  to- 
night which  presses  on  your  Grace's  spirit,"  said 
Janet  Kennedy,  significantly. 

"What  then,  dear  maidP"  asked  Mary  kindly. 
"  Woulds't  know  what  cbud  within  my  heart  re- 
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sponds  unto  ibis  darkling  sky  without*  that  thou 
dost  scan  my  face  with  such  an  earnest  eye  ?'* 

"  If  without  breach  of  duty  I  may  say  so,  gra- 
cious Madam,  I  haye  divined  that  already.** 

"  Ah !  and  can'st  thou  tell,  my  pretty  witch,  of 
any  spell  to  charm  away  the  fear  which  sits  upon 
my  heart,  save  the  dreary  one  of  ringing  changes 
on  my  own  griefs  instead.'* 

"Perchance,  I  could  avert  that  same  danger 
which  thou  fearest,  if  I  have  rightly  read  it. 
Madam." 

"Ha!"  said  Mary,  starting  up  from  the 
languid  position  in  which  she  was  seated — "  what 
mean  you  P" 

"Simply,  Madam,"  replied  Janet,  blushing 
deeply,  "  that  no  later  than  an  hour  since,  when 
by  the  Countess's  permission  I  was  exercising  in 
the  gallery,  an  offer  of  escape  from  hence  was,  by 
an  unexpected  chance,  laid  at  my  feet.  Now, 
though  I  need  it  not,  having  as  your  Grace  well 
knows  strong  claims  to  bind  me  here,  e'en  if  my 
duty  failed  (which  God  forbid),  I  might,  perchance, 
aided  by  your  Grace's  wit,  transfer  the  opportunity 
to  another  of  whom  you  wot." 

"  Now,  be  Venus  praised,  who  has  bestowed 
upon  me  a  gift  so  convenient  as  a  fair  handmaiden," 
said  Mary,  with  a  touch  of  her  old  archness. 
"Look  up,  Winifred,  my  child,  and  bless  this 
goddess  and  her  roguish  boy,  who  together  are 
working  out  the  means  of  thine  escape  from  dan- 
ger, which  any  day  may  grow  so  imminent  that  I 
dare  scarcely  think  upon  it.  Look  up,  and  I  will 
spare  dear  Janet's  blashes,  and  tell  thee  for  her  of 
thy  good  fortune.  A  certain  gentleman,  whom  in 
courtesy  I  name  not,  desires  to  free  this  maiden 
much  against  her  will,  with  what  hope  of  guerdon 
or  gratitude  I  cannot  guess.  Now,  what  if  in  the 
guise  of  this  hard-hearted  damsel  thou  coulds't  be 
set  clear  of  these  hated  walb,  thy  part  being  to 
preserve  a  modest  and  maidenly  silence  by  the 
way !  what  sayest  thou  ? 

"  That  I  would  never  leave  thee  in  thine  ad- 
versity, my  dearest  mistress,"  replied  Winifred 
earnestly,  "and  that  if  there  be,  indeed,  this  blessed 
chance  of  freedom,  'tis  thou,  the  hope  of  Christen- 
dom, the  most  wrongfoUy  prisoned  of  all  prisoners, 
who  shoulds't  accept  it  as  a  special  boon  of 
heaven  to  thyself." 

Mary's  eyes  glistened,  but  she  covered  her 
emotion  with  an  assumption  of  gaiety.  "My  woes 
have  turned  my  wits,  dear  child,"  she  said,  "  if  I 
could  pass,  on  e'er  so  dark  a  night,  with  lover  ere 
so  crazed,  for  this  lithsome  and  maidenly-slender 
damsel.  Why  child  my  stature  ever  of  the 
tallest,  betrayed  me,  aye,  at  masque  and  pageantry ; 
not  only  'mid  the  comely  dames  of  IVance,  but 
even  in  the  north,  where  in  good  truth  the  ladies, 
like  the  kine,  are  somewhat  rich  in  bone  and 
sinew  for  my  taste.  No,  no,  'twere  madness  to 
adventure  it." 

Winifred  glanced  at  Janet  Kennedy.  Their 
figures  were  so  nearly  similar,  saving  her  own 
slight  advantage  in  height,  that  she  saw  it  would 


be  easy,  if  the  features  were  concealed,  to  pMsooe 
for  the  other.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  she  pon- 
dered on  the  real  nature  of  her  position ;  tbepoesi- 
blity  of  her  being  torn  from  Mary's  side— pokps 
immured  in  the  Tower,  or,  what  she  dreaded  k 
more,  delivered  over  to  her  father,  and  forced  into 
the  hated  marriage  on  which  he  seemed  to  bave 
fixed  his  hopes,  if  if  were  once  ascertained  that 
she  had  been  the  direct  means  of  oommunicatioii 
between  Mary  and  the  English  Catholics.  Free- 
dom !  Yes,  there  was  a  charm  in  the  very  word, 
restricted  and  watched  as  slie  had  been  of  late; 
and  then  the  image  of  her  mother's  native  hmd, 
and  of  that  southern  city,  standing  'mid  moontain 
and  vineyard,  whose  beauty  she  had  learned  upon 
her  mother's  knees,  flitted  before  her.  From  the 
first  it  took  strong  hold  upon  her  ohildiak  fancf, 
and  scarcely  a  word  that  had  dropped  from  Ladj 
Mowbray's  lips  had  escaped  her  memory.  She 
could  find  the  house  where  her  moUier'shtp^ 
childhood  past,  and  the  grave  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Cathedral,  where  Claude's  father  slept.  kA  i 
of  old,  in  those  thoughtless  days,  Uie  very  name 
of  Erance  bore  with  it  such  a  charm,  bow  mocb 
more  now,  when  it  sheltered  him,  whom,  all  too 
late,  she  knew  that  she  must  bve  for  ever. 

Queen  Mary  partly  guessed  what  was  paaoDgia 
her  thoughts,  and  when  at  length  she  raised  her 
eyes,  read  her  assent  in  them,  ere  it  was  spokes. 

"  And  how  wilt  thou  communicate  tiiae  altafad 
will  unto  this  cavalier  ?"  asked  Mary  of  JaoeKeD- 
nedy.  "I  fear  me  that  'twill  provi  a  toot^ 
point,  and  that  thy  fickleness  will  breed  suipicwiL" 

"  Nay,  Madam,"  she  answered,  again  blai^ 
"he  was  too  fondly  bent  upon,  his  pointy  readily  to 
take  discouragement ;  and  with  this  porpose  hatch- 
ing in  my  brain,  I  uttered  little  he  could  take  for 
yea  or  nay." 

"Oh,  Janet,  Janet,"  said  Mary,  hwj^^ 
true  daughter  of  Eve,  coulds't  thou  not  find  it  ib 
thine  heart  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  this  i^perer? 
— then,  seeing  that  the  girl  blushed  paiirfnUyi 
"nay,  nay,"  she  added,  "  take  not  my  saucy  wads 
so  much  to  heart,  mignonne,  but  tell  us  truly  hot 
the  matter  stands  with  this  love-stricken  youth. 
Li  truth,  I  hold  thee  doubly  dear  for  the  ^  wit 
and  tender  thought  with  which  thou  hMt  d^ 
vised  this." 

"He  left  me.  Madam,"  answered  Janet  yflj 
gravely,  "saying,  that  if  I  yielded  to  his n4  ^ 
must  appear  in  hood  and  wimple,  at  the  oasemeat, 
just  in  the  gloaming ;  and,  thenceforth,  hold  my- 
self in  readiness  to  answer  to  his  call,  for  that  the 
postern  must  be  passed  before  the  night  falls. 

"What,  so  soon,"  exclaimed  the  Queen, turn- 
ing pale,  "  the  thought  irsj^  roughly  at  my  B«'^ 
and  yet  it  will  be  lifter  when  I  can  wunt  hw 
safe  from  harm.  Come  hither,  child,"  she  w^ 
turning  to  Winifred,  "and  tell  me  of  thy  aeilj 
fashioned  plans,  which  I  but  now  saw  g^a«ed  m 
thy  dear  eyes,  as  passing  clouds  are  pctod  m  • 
stream." 

Winifred  thr^w  down  her  needle  for  to  »* 
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time,  and  smkbg  at  the  Queen's  feet  poured  oat  to 
her  her  fears  and  wishes,  and,  as  she  had  half- 
hoped,  received  sach  instmction  and  advice  as 
oonsiderahly  lessened  the  difficnlties  of  the  way. 
An  hoar  passed  hy,  which .  seemed  to  hind  her 
heart  yet  doser  to  her  mistress ;  and  then  Janet, 
half  frightened,  half  laughing,  donned  her  hood 
and  ve^  and  took  her  station  at  the  window.  The 
Queen  looked  on,  amused  in  spite  of  her  anxiety, 
and  ever  and  anon  unmercifully  rallying  her  upon 
her  strange  position,  until  with  a  quick  sprea^ng 
blush  she  turned  from  the  window,  and  Winifred's 
ehangeful  destmy  was  sealed. 

Very  tearful  was  the  silent  parting  between  the 
Queen  and  her  maiden — and  a  cold  and  trembling 
hand  Lord  Cavendish  drew  within  his  own  that 
night,  from  beneath  Jane  Kennedy's  heavy  riding 
doak.  Mary  could  barely  see  the  two  dark  figures, 
as  they'stole  beneath  her  window ;  but  the  glimpse, 
audi  as  it  was,  was  doomed  to  be  the  last  she  ever 
had  of  Winifred  Mowbray,  nor  did  she  even  hear 
tidings  of  her  futhful  handmaiden  more. 

8fae  could  only  guess  how  the  drooping  girl  and 
her  eager  cavalier  rode  fleetly  through  the  night 
with  many  a  backward  glance ;  and  how,  as  morn- 
ing dawned,  and  he  turned  to  gaze  upon  his  prize, 
the  supplication  and  the  terror  of  that  fair  child- 
fM^  diaurmed  his  anger.  Thus  much  she  gathered 
from  the  care  and  delicacy  with  which  the  real 
facta  of  the  case  were  concealed  from  the  indignant 
Countess,  and  the  firmness  with  which  her  son  re- 
fused to  give  the  faintest  clue  to  the  fugitive's 
place  of  refuge.  Many  a  sickening  year  of  her 
ctfptivity  wore  away,  ere  Mary  found  an  opportu- 
ni^  to  ask  tiie  pardon,  and  to  laud  the  kindly 
discretion  of  the  gentleman.  But  it  escaped  not 
her  memory  at  last,  though  the  one  maiden  was 
then  vowed  to  celibacy,  and  the  other,  cut  off  in  her 
eaiiy  wifehood,  was  a  denizen  of  that  land  where 
thej  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  and 
thoitigh  before  her  own  undaunted  eyes  lay  the 
axe  and  the  block,  which  might  well  have  excused 
lier  forgetfulness. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  sun  was  streaming  through  the  western  win- 
dow of  the  cathedral  of  Narbonne  upon  a  dense 
mass  of  people,  gathered  about  the  high  carved 
pulpit  in  its  centre.  A  breathless  silence  reigned 
throughout  the  crowd,  above  which  the  speaker*s 
▼oioe,  now  shrill  and  loud  as  a  silver  clarion,  now 
soft  and  sweet  as  music*s  self,  but  ever  unutterably 
aad,  rose  distinctly. 

He  was  evidently  of  southern  extraction,  from 
the  olive  skin,  and  dark  and  luminous  eyes,  through 
wliidi  the  soul  looked  passionately  forth ;  yet  his 
aceent  was  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the 
few  whisperers  who  hung  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd,  and  having  failed  as  yet  to  catch  the  en- 
thusiasm which  kept  them  spell-bound,  ventured 


to  break  the  silence  with  their  murmured  ad- 
miration. 

The  coloured  light  from  many  a  tinted  pane  fell 
on  the  up-turned  heads,  and  showed  the  large  soft 
eyes,  not  only  of  tender  women  and  of  bearded 
men,  but  even  of  stem,  grey-headed  elders,  swim- 
ming in  tears. 

Above  the  preacher's  head,  and  standing  out  in 
the  rich  twilight  gloom,  was  an  angel,  carved  in 
white  marble,  whose  outstretched  wings  formed  a 
canopy  above  the  pulpit.     Hanging  between  the 
fluted  pillars   opposite  him,  was    one  of   those 
miracles  of  early  art  before  which  we  still  bow  in 
wonder — a  Christ,  upheld  by  angeb,  on  whose 
pathetic  face  the  human  woe  was  eclipsed  only  by 
the  God-like  fortitude.     The  unutterable  weariness 
of  the  attitude,  the  sharp  agony  of  the  contest 
between  flesh  and  spirit,    and    the    hardly-won 
victory  of  divine  endurance,  were  pourtrayed  with 
transcendant  skill;    and  looking  from  it  to  the 
preacher  near,  with  his  wasted  brow,   his  pale, 
drawn  lips,  and  spiritual  eyes,  one  seemed  to  see  in 
this  the  God,  in  tliat  the  man,  triumphant  over 
more  than  human  sorrow.     Perchance,  it  was  this 
suffering  yet  conquering  look  of  his,  that  in  so 
young  a  face,  so  frail  a  creature,  acted  like  a  spell 
upon  the  crowd ;  or  it  may  have  been  his  phuntive 
voice,  whose  secret  burden  fell  on  every  heart. 
Certainly  there  was  a  magic  in  its  tones,  an  inde- 
scribable pathos,  and  withal  a  delicate  purity,  as 
though  the  sorrow,  and  yet  scarce  the  sin,  of 
human  life,  had  tried  the  spirit  to  the  utmost.  As 
the  people  dispersed,  some  wondering  what  sharp 
ordeal  had  attuned  that  young  heart  to   sudi 
heavenly  patience  and  compassion,  others  bracing 
themselves  anew  to  bear  with  higher  ends  the  bur- 
den and  the  grief  of  life  (for  his  was  the  old 
monkish  doctrine  of  glory  worked  out  by  suffering), 
many  and  many  were  the  pitying  glances  cast 
towards  the  young  preacher.    As  he  ceased,  it 
seemed  that  the  strength  which  had  upborne  him, 
and  inspired  his  words  of  passionate  entreaty  and 
angelic  pity,  was  withdrawn.^    The  throb  of  some 
hidden  agony  passed  across  his  face,  and  sinking  on 
his  knees  he  lost  all  sight  of  the  retreating  crowd. 
Great  tears  swept  his  haggard  face,  as  he  wrestled 
with  heaven;    and  when  the  strength  to  bear, 
though  not,  alas,  to  overcome  or  to  forget,  was 
restored,  J^e  slowly  left  the  pulpit,  and  threading 
the  crowo^  which  opened  to  the  right  and  left  as 
though  an  angel  had  descended  amongst  them,  he 
passed  into  one  of  the  confessionals,  whose  exquisite 
design  and  workmanship  form  one  of  the  most 
striking  beauties  of  the  cathedral.    Whether  he 
sought  its  privacy  to  renew  his  prayer,  or  whether 
he  intended  to  invite  his  hearers  while  their  hearts 
were  softened  to  that  duty  which  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  their  religious  discipline,  it  were 
hard  to  say ;  the  crowd  wavered,  but  one  old  man 
alone  prostrated  himself  before  the  grating,  and 
poured  into  the  priest's  ear  the  secrets  of  his 
heart.    His  furrowed  face,  with  its  thin  lips  and 
gleaming  eyes,  told  of  the  cunning  without  the 
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benevolence  of  old  age,  and  to  jndge  from  that 
fiery  glance  and  from  the  multiplied  and  hard-set 
lines  which  crossed  the  features,  his  had  been  a 
reckless  life,  and  many  a  dark,  wild  deed  lay  heavy 
on  his  breast.  It  was  with  manifest  efiPort  that  he 
spoke,  and  his  shadow,  lying  faint  upon  the  marble 
floor,  quivered  and  shook.  But  the  strange,  sad 
music  of  the  priest's  voice  might  beiieard  mingling 
with  his  own,  though  the  words  were  inaudible, 
and  he  rose  with  an  altered  look,  and  fell  upon  his 
knees  before  a  neighbouring  shrine.  The  intense 
emotion  he   there  displayed,  and  the  passionate 

rtures  and  almost  convulsive  sobs  which  marked 
,  excited  no  surprise  in  the  few  by-standers,  for 
the  worship  of  these  people  is  quite  another  thing 
from  the  cold  and  rigid  formula  of  devotion  which 
suffices  for  the  calmer  blood  of  most  of  the  north- 
em  nations.  There  was  one,  however,  standing  by 
in  the  twilight,  who  seemed  strangely  and  strongly 
moved  by  the  scene.  It  was  the  fragile  figure  of 
a  woman,  drooping  as  if  from  fatigue  or  despond- 
ency, and  yet  impressed,  amidst  all  her  weakness, 
by  an  awe-stricken  sense  of  the  beauty  of  the  place. 
She  had  bnt  just  entered  the  cathedral,  and  while 
her  eyes  wandered  in  a  kind  of  loving  amazement 
from  the  feathery  columns  to  the  far  off  roof,  and 
thence  to  the  grand  screen,  with  its  sculptured 
figures,  some  beautiful  as  light,  some  hideous  as 
sin,  standing  out  ghostly  in  the  dying  tints  of  the 
windows — while  she  drank  in,  as  one  who  long  had 
thirsted  for  it,  all  that  glorious  beauty — she  was 
yet  attracted,  and  as  it  seemed,  deeply  moved  by 
the  mute  significance  of  the  scene  which  was 
passing  at  the  confessional.  Could  it  be  that  some 
crime  lay  heavy  on  the  heart  of  one  so  young,  and 
so  very  fair  and  soft  of  mien,  that  with  those 
straining  eyes  and  parted  lips  she  watched  the 
old  man's  extacy  of  penitence.  Alas!  it  must 
have  been  so,  for  now  her  little  hands  are  clenched 
as  with  some  fierce  resolve,  and,  half- fearfully,  she 
too  draws  near  the  holy  man  who  has  power  to 
still  even  such  despair  as  she  has  witnessed.  It  is 
a  sad  but  simple  tale  which  she  pours  through  the 
curtained  grating  into  the  young  priest's  ear,  and 
mute  as  he  is,  he  might  well  find  words  to  com- 
fort such  a  sinner.  She  speaks,  indeed,  of  rebellion 
to  a  father's  will,  but  only  to  a  will  tyrannous  and 
cold,  seeking  to  violate  her  nature,  and  that  even 
she  accounts  no  damning  sin.  Is  the  guilt  she 
mourns  with  those  great,  slow- coming  tears,  so 
verv  black,  that  the  priest  pales  and  gasps  within, 
and  still  is  mute  ?  Poor  child  !  again  she  asks  is 
there  no  prayer,  no  penance,  that  will  wash  away 
the  stflin  of  loving,  aye,  with  all  her  heart  and 
soul,  one  who  is  vowed  to  the  holy  solitude  of 
God's  service  P 

At  length  an  answer  comes — but  in  that  gasping 
voice,  so  changed  and  hollow,  no  wonder  that  she 
fails  to  recognise  the  tones  which  have  rung  in  her 
ears  from  childhood.  A  fe^  broken  words  of  com- 
fort and  absolation,  and  she  is  gone. 

Awhile  the  priest  sat  motionless,  and  then  he 
staggered  forth,  and  crossing  the  aisle,  flung  him- 


self before  the  picture  of  the  Savionr^s  agony.  The 
church  was  empty,  but  such  a  cry  rang  echoing 
through  the  aisles,  that  it  was  marvelloQs  the  sense- 
less stone  could  bear  the  sound  unmoved,  or  th&t 
the  snowy  angel  up  above,  did  not  veil  her  face  iu 
horror,  that  such  a  depth  of  human  woe  coold  be. 


CHAPTEE  Xm. 

The  great  tower  of  the  Bishop's  Palace  looked 
yellower  than  ever  through  the  heavy  vapour  which 
hung  over  Narbonne.  So  dense  was  it  that  the 
pinnacles  of  the  cathedral  were  only  seen  in  fitfiil 
glimpses ;  and  when  the  bell  at  long  interrals 
tolled  forth,  its  sound  was  muffled,  and  one  might 
fancy  that  the  spires  rocked  and  reeled  beo^ih  it, 
as  they  emerged  from  the  mist  and  then  vanished 
again.  The  birds  had  built  about  the  roof  un- 
heeded, and  encouraged  by  the  silence — for  the 
burial  ground  was  full,  and  the  daily  services  of  the 
cathedral  were  carried  on  in  the  streets,  thej 
flocked  without  fear  upon  the  stones  and  grass 
about,  and  gave  a  still  more  forlorn  air  to  the  spot, 
telling  eloquently  that  the  power  and  the  presenee 
of  men  had  faded  away.  Even  in  the  wooded 
terraces  of  which  the  citizens  were  once  so  proud, 
there  was  the  same  mournful  air  of  neglect  ud 
decay.  The  gravelled  walks  were  overgrown  with 
moss  and  weeds,  and  the  very  scent  of  the  flowers 
hung  oppressively  in  the  air,  as  though  thej  had 
drawn  some  noxious  property  from  the  soil. 

The  silence  in  the  streets  was  painful,  and  where 
it  was  broken  by  some  way-side  preacher,  who 
thundered  forth  his  warnings  and  anathemas^  the 
eflect  was  no  less  dreary.  Some  few  had  the 
courage  to  recall  the  past,  and  openly  to  ascribe  to 
the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Huguenots,  years  before, 
the  judgments  of  God  upon  the  people— for  t 
fearful  sickness,  which  yielded  to  no  skill,  and  could 
be  averted  by  no  precaution,  devastated  the  streets 
of  Narbonne.  But  the  hearers  were  gloomy  aad 
unmoved,  and  each  one,  even  as  he  stood,  shraok 
away  suspiciously  from  his  neighbour. 

But  for  these  silent  groups,  the  streets  were 
empty,  saving  here  and  there  where  a  woman,  gene- 
ally  young  and  of  gentle  blood,  hurried  along  in  the 
grey  hood  of  a  Sister  of  Charity,  uponsoine  cnwd 
of  love  and  mercy.  Well  might  the  poor  wretches 
in  the  deb'rium  of  fever  believe  that  God  had  sent 
his  angels  down  to  stay  the  curse !  Amongst  thoe 
noble-hearted  wooj^en  was  one,  still  remcmbewd  of 
the  citizens,  and  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  tt» 
day  as  "  La  sceur  Anglaise ;"  but  those  who  W 
known  the  fair  girl  in  her  English  home  w« 
scarcely  have  recognised  the  wan  face  of  the  flwtor 
of  Charity.  Despairful  it  was  not  thou^  in  *«» 
she  had  had  her  sorrows,  and  had  lived  to  he*  »» 
her  loved  mistress  was  laid  low  in  a  Woa^^JjJj^ 
Many  who  had  known  her  mother  would  •^W 
have  opened  their  doors  to  the  geitb  •"*  ^"^ 
less  woman  j  but  her  wounded  v^r&  fc«J  "•  ^ 
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balm  in  the  exercise  of  the  holj  calling  she  had 
chosen,  and  she  lived  and  labonred  amongst  the 
sisters  of  Narbonne.    Perchance  it  vas  this  exer- 
cise of  the  most  sacred  attributes  of  her  woman- 
hood,  which  bound  her  to  the  city ;  or  it  may  have 
been  that  her  heart  was  gladdened  when  at  rare 
intenrab  there  passed  her  in  the  busy  streets  the  pale 
spiritual  face,  of  the  yonng  priest ;  or  when,  more 
frequently,    she   mingled   with  the  throng  who 
gathered  about  him,  spell-bound  by  his  eloquence. 
Time  went  on,  however ;  her  father's  pride  was 
brought  low  by  poverty,  and  the  poor  captive  in 
ndiose  cause  his  wealth  was  forfeited,  lay  in  her  last 
prison  house,  and  murmured  no  more.     A  mother^s 
accents  called  her,  and  she  had  turned  her  face 
homewards,  when  a  fearful  blight  fell  upon  the 
dty  and  its  inhabitants.    Then  from  house  to  house, 
from  couch  to  couch,  she  passed ;  wherever  there 
was  danger,  sickness,  or  death,  might  that  wan 
woman,  with  her  noiseless  tread,  and  her  tender 
skilful  hands,  be  found.    Her  love  and  pity  could 
not  stay  the  plague,  indeed,  but  those  by  whom  she 
watched  and  prayed  were  strangely  soothed,  even 
in  their  parting  agony ;  and  mid  their  death- throes 
wonld  tall  her  by  the  name  of  mother,  wife,  or 
child,  and  fancy  that  the  loved  one,  absent,  or  dead 
perhaps,  was  with  them  still. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Heavy  upon  the  city  lay  the  curse  of  God, 'and 
above  it,  as  if  a  visible  manifestation  of  his  wrath, 
hung  the  datop  and  brooding  vapour,  in  which  were 
the  seeds  of  death. 

Large  fires  blazed  at  the  comers  of  the  streets 
in  the  vain  hope  of  purifjfing  the  heavy  air ;  but 
serving  really  only  to  heat  and  thicken  it.  By 
their  lurid  light  might  be  seen  the  dead,  hurried 
along  with  unseevly  haste  to  graves  where  neither 
cross  nor  garland  marked  their  resting  place. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  and  yet  the  pulpits 
were  not  deserted,  and  haggard  faces,  with  terror 
and  hopelessness  in  every  feature,  hung  about  them 
still ;  for  they  deemed  that  the  plague  was  even  then 
spreading,  and  that  God  liad  determined  to  sweep 
them  utterly  from  the  earth.  It  was  not  so,  how- 
ever ;  the  number  of  deaths  during  the  last  twelve 
hours  had  been  fearful  indeed,  exceeding  by  one 
half  that  of  the  preceeding  days,  but  though  they 
knew  it  not,  God's  hand  was  lightened,  and  the 
last  sufferer  stricken  down — for  the  plague  of  Nar- 
bonne ceased  as  suddenly  and  nnacoountably  as  it 
had  appeared. 

It  was  in  a  poor  though  decent  house  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  that  that  last  victim  lay.  None 
bat  a  hired  nurse  was  by  her,  and  yet  her  face  was 
very  cahn,  sealed  though  it  was,  unmistakably,  by 
the  signet  of  death.  Her  course  was  run,  her 
labours  ended,  and  if  through  the  mortal  anguish 
came  at  times  strong  yearnings  for  her  mother^s 
bmd,  and  for  the  voices  that  had  soothed  her 


childish  griefs  and  pains,  no  murmur  passed  her 
lips ;  her  God  had  called  her  home,  and  she  was 
ready — much  sorrow  had  perfected  her  spirit. 
Something  of  her  early  beauty  had  been  restored,' 
strangely  enough,  in  that  last  hour ;  nor  did  the 
fearful  malady  threaten  to  mar  it,  for  seizing  on 
the  seat  of  life,  its  work  was  quickly  done,  and 
scarce  a  ravage  told  how  the  poison  worked. 

"  Draw  aside  the  curtain,  Rosalie,"  said  the  sick 
woman ;  "  I  would  fain  look  upon  the  city  ere  I 
die.  What,  is  the  sun  down !  sunk  so  stormily 
and  fast,  e'en  as  my  life  is  sinking  P" 

The  nurse  turned  to  obey  her,  and  feeling  the 
air  hot  and  oppressive-r-for  lurid  storm-clouds  hung 
above,  and  the  atmosphere  was  breathless — she  set 
the  window  partly  open.  The  silence  which  rested 
upon  the  city  was  broken  by  an  angry  muttering  in 
the  distance,  as  mass  after  mass  of  cloud  rose  from 
behind  the  hills,  and  by  the  sound  of  some 
preacher's  voice  near  at  hand,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  increasing  dark- 
ness, continued  his  admonitions.  They  seemed 
words  of  comfort,  however,  rather  than  of  threaten- 
ing or  recrimination,  and  the  dying  woman  might 
have  heard  something  familiar  in  their  tones,  but 
that  a  deadly  sickness  had  stolen  over  her,  and  her 
ear  was  dulled  to  the  sounds  of  earth. 

"Mother,"  she  whispered,  as  she  felt  the  woman's 
hand ;  for  seeing  her  fainting  state  she  bathed  her 
forehead,  and  dropped  some  restorative  into  her 
mouth ;  "  tell  him,  dear  mother,  that  I  loved  him 
ever,  perchance  he  will  believe  thee'* 

**  Ah !  poor  child,"  muttered  the  nurse,  "  she 
had  her  sorrows  then,  for  all  she  looked  so  calm." 

"  Tell  him,"  continued  the  dying  girl  vehemently, 
"  tell  him,  if  indeed  thou  cans't,  how  in  life  and 
death,  through  night  and  day,  I  ever  loved  him. 
Sin,  said  you?— nay,  nay  ;  /  thought  so  once,  but 
'tis  too  bitter,  bitter  and  burning,  to  be  a  sin.  Oh ! 
it  has  gnawed  at  my  heart,  and  burnt  and  burnt  in 
my  brain " 

*'  Hush,  hush,"  said  the  nurse,  as  in  the  deliri- 
ous memory  of  her  sorrow  she  threw  her  arms 
about  the  bed. 

"  What,  were  you  chiding  mo  ?"  she  said,  open- 
ing her  eyes,  and  resuming  her  naturally  gentle  tone 
as  the  woman  spoke ;  "  I  have  been  wild  and  wan- 
dering in  my  speech  then.  Ah !  me,  I  thought 
that  I  should  bear  it  better,  but  I  fear  my  heart 
vrill  never  learn  to  rest  with  this  weary,  weary  weight 
upon  it,  untill  kind  death  shall  still  it  for  me.  Was 
that  a  thunder-dap,  dear  Eosalie  ?  Methinks  it  is 
too  clear  to  be  the  phantom  of  my  fevered  brain." 

*•  No,  no ;  no  phantom  sure  enough,"  said  the 
woman  as  she  cowered  beneath  the  awful  rolling 
overhead.  "  I  must  be  speedy,"  she  added  to  her- 
self,  "  I  dare  not  face  it  if  the  storm  increase  at 
this  rate,  and  I  would  not  have  her  go  unshriven 
either.  Weight  upon  her  breast  P  she  looks  too 
fair  and  pure  for  much  of  that,  and  yet  that  very 
fairness  may  have  proved  her  snare" — with  many 
such  mutterings,  the  nurse  left  the  room,  a  little 
moved,  though  she  would  not  hare  owned  it^  by  the 
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poor  face  in  its  sweet  and  patient  beauty,  on  wUch 
she  looked  back  as  she  reached  the  door. 

The  dying  woman  was  left  alone,  with  the  light 
of  the  stormy  heavens — emblem  of  the  fitful  and 
fleeting  joys  of  her  short  life,  glancing  and  gleaming 
through  the  room.  She  watched  the  hills  as  they 
flashed  out  one  by  one,  and  died  into  the  night 
again,  and  wondered  where,  in  all  that  silent  city, 
they  would  lay  her  down,  and  prayed  that  at  least 
his  shadow,  passing  to  and  fro,  might  sometimes 
rest  upon  the  spot.  The  shades  of  death  deepened 
about  her;  the  sleeping  city  and  the  watching  hills 
faded  away,  and  through  the  gloom  there  beckoned 
shadowy  hands  —  poor  Mary's,  with  blood-stains 
upon  it,  and  Janet's,  wet  and  wan.  She  thought 
the  portal  past,  the  struggle  o'er,  but  it  was  not 
so,  and  presently  before  her  darkened  eyes  there 
rose  a  vision  of  her  English  home— the  high  peaked 
roof,  the  tall  tower,  the  grey  turrets — and  without, 
under  the  cedar  tree,  but  with  another  shadow  than 
the  cedars  on  her  face,  her  mother.  Oh !  it  was 
piteous  to  hear  her  failing  voice,  as  she  implored 
that  mother — far,  far  away,  deaf  to  its  fainting 
tones — to  bear  her  secret  tenderly  to  him  whom 
she  had  loved  so  well  But  there  was  none  to 
hear  save  God,  none  to  answer  save  the  night-wind 
wandering  by,  and  none  to  weep  save  the  watching 
angels  near. 

Meanwhile  the  nurse,  choosing  the  centre  of  the 
street  as  freer  from  the  dangers  of  infection,  hur- 
ried along,  guided  by  the  sound  of  a  dispersing 
crowd,  into  an  adjacent  square.  There  ahe  found 
a  group  of  people  in  the  act  of  moving  off  in  various 
du^tions,  and  in  a  rude  erection  which  served  for 
a  temporary  pulpit,  a  young  pale  man,  kneeling, 
and  apparently  in  prayer.  But  she  knew  by  long 
experience  that  her  case  was  urgent,  and  did  not 
scruple  to  interrupt  him — "  Holy  Father,"  she  said, 
from  the  other  side  of  the  street^  for  her  professioD, 
strange  to  say,  had  not  overcome  one  whit  her  ex- 
cessive caution — "  Holy  Father,  I  crave  thy  pardon 
for  my  haste,  but  death  will  tarry  for  no  man,  and 
I  have  but  just  now  left  a  plague-strioken  woman, 
who  is  dying  unshriven." 

"Nay,  I  should  rather  bless  than  pardon  such  a 
pious  deed  as  thine,"  said  the  priest  gently,  rising 
from  his  knees.    *'  Lead  on  and  I  will  foUow  thee." 

Guiding  him  to  the  chamber  door,  the  woman 
left  him  there,  though  not  without  first  offering 
the  perfumed  unguent  then  used  as  a  disinfectant ; 
but  he  refused  it  with  a  look  that  would  have  been 
a  smile  upon  a  less  sad  face,  md  pushing  open  the 
door,  entered. 

The  dying  woman  lay  with  cjpsed  eyes  and  folded 
hands  upon  the  bed ;  she  seemed  sleeping,  for  not 
the  step  or  even  the  voice  of  the  priest  aroused  her ; 
and  yet  there  was  a  thrill  of  agony  in  that  low  cry, 
*'  My  God !  My  God !"  and  in  the  hollow  hungering 
eyes  that  searched  her  face,  a  dread  intensity,  that 
might  alone,  without  a  single  word,  have  startled 
her  into  consciousness.    But  they  did  not ;  though 


the  storm  increased  in  violence,  and  again  and 
again  that  passionate  cry  broke  forth. 

The  spirit  might  have  passed  away  in  sleep,  Int 
that  at  length  he  stooped,  and  clasped  one  wasted 
hand  within  his  own.  Was  it  the  flush  of  health 
returned  that  spread  over  cheek  and  brow,  as  she 
opened  those  mournful  eyes?  Nay,  it  seemed 
rather  the  wild  force  of  feverish  ddiriun,  for  ii 
spite  of  fluttering  pulse  and  failing  hearty  she 
started  from  the  ptUow,  and  flung  her  arms,  as  once 
before,  Icmg,  long  ago,  about  the  young  man's  ned 
A  pitiful  and  wasted  wreck  she  lay  upon  his  boaoiB, 
life  ebbing  fast  with  every  heart-throb.  "Tii 
late,  beloved,"  she  whispered  faintly, «  darkness  kd 
well-nigh  dosed  about  me :  roethougfat  I M  freed 
death,  and  that  my  love  would  lay  untold  foreTor 
— Oh !  Claude,  I  had  wild  times,  fieror  thnei^ 
harder  to  bear  e'en  than  the  phigue  pangs  1  and  ftf 
I  could  not  crush  out  this  great  love !  Say,  \un 
I  sinned !  and  must  this  human  weakness,  migfatj 
e'en  in  death,  drag  down  my  soul  far,  far  from  thee 
and  God  ?     Oh !  speak  Claude— speak  T' 

"The  God  of  Calvary  absolve  thee,"  said  the 
priest  hoarsely — "faithful  to  death,  thine  be  a 
crown  of  life !"  and  then  the  human  tendenies 
swept  all  besides  away,  and  he  wrapt  her  closer 
Mid  yet  doser  to  his  breast.  "  Oh  1  my  bdofitd! 
at  last  my  own !"  he  cried,  "  leave  me  not,  leave 
me  not  again !  Here,  draw  the  hedtiifol  breath 
from  out  my  lips — pray — struggle  with  it — oh,  my 
God!  myGod!"  She  did  struggle,  but  it  was  to 
free  him  from  the  forgetful  cksp  of  those  poor 
wasted,  fevered  arms,  whidi'  might,  for  aO  thor 
trembling  twining  love,  bear  death  within  them—ia 
vain ;  another  grasp  than  his,  cold  and  inexoisBIe 
as  the  fate  which  had  ruled  her  life^  was  on  her 
faithful  heart. 

The  storm,  which  was  to  clear  the  pmsoned  air, 
raged  fearfully  that  night;  but  those  two  heard  it 
not — ^the  rolling  echoes  leapt  from  hill  to  bill,  bat 
could  not  drown  the  cry  that  ever  and  anon  veat 
up  from  that  hushed  room,  and  ^en  the  menuB; 
dawned,  and  the  cruel  sun  looked  in  unheediDgly, 
still  was  that  wasted  form,  beautifid  even  in  deq^ 
looked  in  the  young  priests'  arms : — 
*Tw«8  a  dretd  sight  to  aee  them  to, 
For  the  eeoseleu  oorpee  ro6ktd  to  and  firo 
To  the  wail  of  the  living  mind ! 

Yean  passed  by,  and  the  memoiy  of  the  atM 
plague,  and  its  legion  of  victims,  faded  from  oea's 
mind ;  but  never  to  this  day  are  the  details  of  tiiat 
dread  time  recalled  without  a  tearful  blessing  fttm 
young  and  okl  alike,  on  the  aaemoiy  of  that  heffti- 
ful  and  heroic  woman,  and  that  sad-eyed  priest 
He  bore  his  burden  patiently,  and  was  a  bant  aad 
white-haired  man  ere  they  laid  him  by  WuaM* 
side ;  but  thoae  long  years  were  passed  inceasefess 
labour  amidst  the  sick  and  sorrowful;  man;  t^ 
him  blessed,  and  his  grave  is  reverently  pointed  cot 
even  now  hard  by  that  of  \he  EngKsh  sister,  the 
last  victim  of  the  |dague  of  Narbonne. 
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METEOROLOGY. 

(eOMTIVUZO  FROM  THE  JUNE  NTJMBEB.) 


Hail  is  Uie  effisct  of  the  oo-existence  of  sadden 
and  intense  oold  in  a  hnmid  atmosphere,  and  is 
often  preceded  by  a  loud  and  peculiar  noise.  Hail 
storms  more  fcequentlj'  oocor  in  the  day  than  in 
the  ni^t,  and  their  operations  are  seldom  much 
extended.  In  1849,  a  hail  storm  passed  from  west 
to  east  Of  er  a  part  of  Dublin,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  inflicting  damage  to  the  amount  of 
near  thirty  thousand  pounds,  in  glass,  whilst  the 
nc^h  and  south  portions  of  the  city  escaped  with- 
out injury.  Count  Yolta  assigns  to  them  an 
electric  odgin,  because  they  are  usually  accompa- 
nied with  thunder  storms.  There  are  yarious 
theories  respecting  the  cause  of  hail.  That  of 
Professor  Matteucci  is  as  follows  : — 

He  oonceiTes  th&t  hail  is  formed  iostanUneoasly  in  the 
atmoiphere.  He  sopposee  that  the  ilnt  effect  of  the  sudden 
coU  is  th«  Ibnoatioii  of  snowy  particles,  and  that,  hy  the  farther 
and  instantaneous  condensation  of  the  vi^nr  of  the  cloud 
— through  the  discharge  of  electricity — an  icy  crust  is  formed 
aroond  the  froten  nuclei.  In  this  way  he  explains  the 
enormous  hail  stones  which  have  sometimes  fallen.  In  thia^ 
view  of  the  formation  of  hail  by  the  congelation  of  Tcsicles, 
Pfoleasor  Stevell^  agrees.  He  illustrates  the  theory  of  their 
prodnction<^through  the  intense  oold  following  the  abttrao- 
tion  of  caloric  in  the  sudden  expansion  of  air  to  fill  a  partial 
Toid — by  reference  to  a  mine  at  Chemnitz,  in  Hanover, 
whoe  the  drainage  of  water  is  raised  by  an  engine  in  which 
the  air  ta  heavily  compressed.  When  this  air  is  liberated, 
Buh  u  the  intensity  of  the  oold  produced  by  its  immediate 
expamion,  that  the  water  carried  out  with  it.  Main  a  shgwsr 
of  ice.* 

The  formation  of  snow  is  produced  by  the  slow 
congelation  of  atmospheric  moisture,  and  it  de* 
scends  in  flakes  of  exquisite  beauty.  Somethnes 
they  assume  the  shape  of  six  point«l  stars,  formed 
by  the  xmioa  of  prismatic  rays  at  angles  of  60 
d^^raes.  From  each  of  these  rays  others  of  the 
same  form  arise,  set  at  a  similar  angle,  and  present- 
ing a  feathery  appearance  of  great  regularity  and 
beauty.  Its  whiteness  is  occasioned  by  this  mi« 
nuteness  of  its  particles,  or  by  the  reflection  of 
the  minute  crysttds  of  which  the  flakes  are  com- 
posed. A  nuiber  of  mirrors  aoting  in  combination, 
when  removed  to  a  distance,  produce  the  same 
effect.  The  production  of  snow,  therefore,  de- 
pends upon  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere ; 
its  quantity,  on  the  amount  of  CTsqporation.  The 
snow  liae--4hat  ia^  the  region  south  of  whidi  it 
sekkun  falls— yaries  fiom  30  degrees  to  47  degrees 
N.  lat.  Its  beneficial  influence  in  the  higher  kti- 
tndea,  in  pootecUng  the  ? egetable  world  from  the 
destraotire  efiects  of  intense  frost,  is  well  known. 
In  Siberia,  the  difference  of  temperature  between 
the  atmosphere  and  the  ground  under  the  snow,  is 
as  much  as  38  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

In   Alpine  regions,  the  accumulations  of  snow 
are  frequently  productiye  of  dreadful  calamities  to 
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those  who  reside  in  the  yalleys  beneath  them. 
Loosened  by  their  own  weight,  or  a  change  in  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  they  separate,  and 
descend  in  large  avalanches,  with  a  thundering  noise, 
bearing  everything  before  them,  and  involving  in 
one  common  destruction  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  unfortunate  peasants  who  happen  to  reside  on 
their  route.  Many  travellers  also  have  lost  their 
lives  by  these  snow  falls ;  as  was  the  case  with  Dr. 
Hamel,  a  Eussian  gentleman,  who,  with  Albert 
Henderson,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  and  Joseph  Dum- 
ford,  Esq.,  and  eight  guides,  attempted  the  ascent 
of  Mont  Blanc,  in  Angust,  1820.  Three  of  the 
guides  went  no  further  than  the  Grand  Mulei, 
where  the  party  rested  for  the  night.  Just  as 
they  had  made  preparations  for  repose,  a  thunder- 
storm came  on,  which  continuing  till  morning,  and 
the  weather  appearing  still  unsettled,  they  resolved 
to  remain  their  another  night.  They  did  so ;  and 
the  fdlowing  morning,  the  air  being  quite  calm  and 
clear,  the  party  proceeded  on  their  ascent.  They 
reached  the  Grand  Plateau,  and  were  ^climbing  up 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  when  an  avalanche 
swept  away  the  whole  party,  with  three  of  the 
guides. 

The  Qlacier  is  also  an  Alpine  phenomenon,  and 
consists  <^  an  immense  accumulation  of  ice,  in  the 
mountain  gorges,  or  on  the  slopes  at  its  base.  Th^, 
Glacier  dee  Bois  is  fifteen  miles  long,  and  three 
broad,  and  from  eighty  to  six  hundred  feet  deep. 
In  Switzerland,  Sivoy,  Piedmont,  and  the  Tyrol, 
they  cover  an  area  of  at  least  1,500  square  miles. 
Erightfnl  erevasset,  or  chasms,  occur  in  these  fields 
of  ice,  and  intercept  the  path  of  the  traveller. 
Partially  hidden  from  view  by  the  snow,  a  novice 
is  continually  in  danger,  some  of  them  being  hun- 
dreds of  feet  deep,  uid  a  fall  into  them  is  certain 
death.  Such  was  the  fate  of  M.  Escher  de  Berg 
in  1791,  and  M.  Eschen,  a  Danish  traveller,  in 
1800.  Both  these,  neglecting  the  advice  of  the 
guides,  were  precipitated  into  the  chasms,  where 
they  met  with  speedy  death ;  the  former  being 
killed  by  t^e  fall,  and  the  ktter  discovered  100 
feet  below  the  surface,  with  his  arms  raised  and 
his  body  upright,  completely  frozen. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  rainbow  is  familiar  to 
e?ery  one.  Eor  its  production  the  following  cir- 
cumstances must  concur :  the  sun's  altitutde  must 
be  less  than  46  deg. ;  the  solar  rays  must  impinge, 
or  strike  agakst,  the  falling  drops;  and  the  observer 
must  stand  between.  The  lunar  rainbows  arise 
from  the  same  causes  as  the  above,  but  the  effect 
is  less  brilliant,  and  they  are  more  rare.  The 
writer,  however,  has  seen  one  in  Ireland  of  a 
brilliancy  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  solar  rain- 
bow. This  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  ascribed 
to  the  humidity  of  the  dimate. 
'      The  mirage  is  a  representation  of  distant  and 
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otherwise  unseen  objects  in  the  atmosphere.  It 
arises  from  the  irregular  refraction  of  light  passing 
through  strata  of  air  of  unequal  density,  by  which 
the  rays  will  be  bent  in  curves,  the  convex  portion 
being  upwards,  when  they  pass  above  that  part  of 
the  atmosphere  which  is  most  dense,  and  down- 
ward when  below  that  stratum,  producing  an 
elevated  appearance  of  the  sky ;  and,  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  double  pencil  of  rays,  displaying  an 
inverted  image.  In  some  cases  they  depend  upon 
the  reflection  of  objects  upon  dense  fogs,  strongly 
illuminated.  The  following  interesting  account  is 
taken  from  Mr.  Thompson's  work  on  Meteorobgy. 

Upon  the  27th  of  September,  1846,  aboat  three  p.m.,  a 
?ery  extraordinary  mirage  was  witneBted  at  CUftoa-park, 
Birkenhead,  on  the  Cheshire  coaat  of  the  Meriey.  The 
astonishment  of  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  behold 
this  oajqne  mirage  must  not  have  been  slight,  when  they 
witnessed  in  the  sky,  above  Liverpool,  an  image  of  Bdin- 
bargh  I  The  day  had  been  warm,  and  the  sky  serene,  with 
light  grey  clouds  in  the  horizon,  upon  which  the  enchant- 
ing scene  was  depicted.  The  principal  places  of  the  city 
were  most  distinct  and  dear,  and  seemed  as  if  hud  out  by  a 
painter.  The  mirage  continued  for  nearly  an  hour,  and, 
what  is  curious,  the  figures  were  erect.  Gazing  with  delight 
and  wonder  at  the  fadry  scene,  it  was  recollected,  that  at  that 
time,  a  large  panoramic  model  of  Edinburgh  was  being  ax- 
hibited  in  the  open  air,  by  the  side  of  a  pond,  in  the  Zoolo- 
gical gardens  of  Liverpool,  opposite  to  Birkenhead.  The 
scenic  representation  of  the  Scottish  capital  was  painted  in 
oil,  on  one  side  only,  and  was  in  different  pieces,  the  front 
view  of  which  presented  an  angle  of  nearly  46  degrees  to 
the  river.  The  model  was  a  good  representation  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  serial  picture  could  not  be  mistaken,  especially  by 
those  who  were  familiar  with  the  real  city.  ^ 

These  optical  illusions  were  formerly  considered 
isupernatural»  and  ominous  of  sinister  events.  One 
remarkable  instance  occurred  in  London,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  war  (about  the  year 
1794),  when  the  appearance  of  armies,  consisting 
of  horse  and  foot,  was  seen  in  hostile  combat.  The 
illusion  coutinned  for  a  considerable  time,  and  was 
witnessed  by  thousands  of  persons,  by  whom  the 
bridges  over  the  Thames  were  completely  thronged. 
The  writer  saw  an  engraving  of  this  scene,  from  a 
drawing  taken  by  an  artist  at  the  time ;  aud  cer- 
tainly, it  it  was  correctly  sketched,  the  phenomenon 
was  truly  remarkable,  and  it  was  never  accounted 
for. 

The  "Spirit  of  the  Brocken,"  in  the  Harz 
mountains^  in  Hanover,  is  familiar  to  every  reader, 
and  its  cause  is  well  understood,  though  formerly 
considered  supernatural.  The  "wraith,**  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  probably  arises  from  the 
same  cause — namely,  the  shadow  of  the  individual 
reflected  upon  a  fog  or  cloud. 

We  cannot  close  this  part  of  our  essay  without 
referring  to  those  preternatural  falls  of  rain,  of 
which  so  many  and  such  well  authenticated  ac- 
counts are  on  record.  Showers  of  quicksilver, 
manna,  grain,  pollen,  toads,  frogs,  grasshopper^ 
worms,  fish,  flesh,  blood,  &c.,  idso,  yellow,  red, 
black,  brown,  green,  and  white  rains  have,  in  in- 
numerable instances,  fallen  and  filled  the  learoed 
with  wonder  and  perplexity,  and  the  ignorant  with 
terror  and  awe.    A.  black  rain  fell  a  few  years  since 


in  Ireland,  covering  a  space  of  several  miles.  The 
writer  saw  a  specimen  of  it  at  the  Ejoyal  Dublin 
Society,  and  it  had  the  appearance  of  water  mixed 
with  soot — the  colouring  substance, whatever  it  wu, 
being  an  impalpable  powder  when  dried.  The  fd- 
bwing  account  is  taken  from  a  lecture  deliTerodlu 
Dr.  Barker,  before  the  above  society,  loon  after 
the  occurrence: — 

It  appears  that  the  rain  M  at  iLbbeyleix,  Gut(nr,B. 
kenny,  and  Athy,  which  embraces  an  area  of  mors  tbaa 
400  square  miles— that  it  fell  on  the  CTening  of  the  14tk 
of  April,  1849,  and  was  preceded  by  such  eitreme  darbtu 
that  it  was  impossible  to  read  without  a  candle.  This  w 
Mowed  by  a  hail  storm,  with  lightning,  but  oo  thsoder ; 
and  when  tiiis  subsided,  the  black  rain  fell.  Wbea  fint  ii 
fell  it  was  as  black  as  ink,  and  had  a  fetid  smell,  aBdadii> 
agreeable  taste.  When  first  taken  up  its  colour  was  asifbrE, 
but  being  allowed  to  settle,  the  coburing  matter  saUtde^ 
and  the  smell  disappeared.  On  examining  it  with  a  micre- 
scope,  the  bUck  particles  were  found  to  be  iDorgattk;  ao^  on 
being  tested  with  chlorine  gas,  strong  sulplraric  seid,  ui 
caustic  potass,  it  retained  ita  colour  and  substsnoe  ikolij 
unchanged.  Br.  Barker,  therefore,  came  to  the  eoodosiis 
that  it  was  "  pure  rain  water,  mixed  with  tome  iaorgaiiic 
substance."* 

Similar  phenomena  to  the  above  have  been  seeo  in 
Peru,  in  liower  Canada,  in  Germany,  ^.  Ooe  it 
Montreal,  in  Canada,  is  thus  described  bj  Dr. 
Thompson : — 

Upon  the  23rd  of  November,  1719,  a  ?ery  reoubUi 
black  rain  fell  at  Montreal,  accompanied  with  a]»fsl^ 
thunder.  It  was  preceded  by  dark  and  gloomy  wea^.a- 
perienced  over  the  United  States ;  at  times  the  aspect  of  tk 
sky  was  grand  and  terrific  In  Montreal  the  darkuw  wu 
very  great,  the  whole  atmoaphere  appeared  as  if  oorsrdl  wiA 
a  iiaiek.  hua,  of  a  dingy  yellow-  colour,  during  which,  nil  f^ 
of  a  thick  and  dark  inky  appearance,  and  apparent^  wfnt 
nated  with  some  black  substance  resembling  aoot  Tb 
weather  after  this  became  pleasant,  until  the  ToesdajfoUov- 
ing,  when  at  twelve  o'clock,  a  heavy,  damp  vapour  eordopei 
the  whok  dty,  when  it  became  necessary  to  light  eai&i  ii 

all  the  houses A  litUe  before  three  o'doek,  t  iIh^ 

shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt,  aceompaoied  with  t  9om 
resembling  the  distant  discharge  of  artillery.  At  tveotj 
minutes  past  three,  when  the  darkness  seemed  to  Itn 
reached  its  greatest  depth,  the  whole  city  was  instanfaasooslr 
iUnminated  by  the  moat  vivid  flash  of  Ughtmag  sfer  vitBa* 
Bed  in  Montreal — immediately  followed  by  a  pod  of  thioltr, 
so  loud  and  near,  as  to  shake  the  strongest  baildiogstotber 
foundations— which  was  followed  by  other  peals,  and  iceoa* 

♦  The  writer  of  this  paper  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  ^ 
jeet  of  this  ram  (after  that  of  Dr.  Barker)  before  the  Bej^ 
Dublin  Society ;  in  which  he  suggested  that  it  had  neBhen 
volcanic  nor  a  met^ric  origin,  for  the  following  reaiotf: 
first,  its  impalpable  character,  shewn  by  iU  being  b«M''> 
suspension  in  water ;  secondly,  its  possessing  Ibis  colonnsj 
substance  sulBciently  strong  to  stain  linen  without  oxifili^> 
and  meohanicaUy  j  thirdly,  the  Bon*effect  prodnced ipi»» 
by  the  adds  and  alkalia.  Theae  quaUtics  defanaiastksflia 
that  the  rain  belongs  to  neither  th«  vdcaoie  (oioept  ii  w 
form  of  smoke),  nor  to  the  meteoric  class  of  •"^"^^'J' 
Any  ejection  from  the  former  would  fSed  gritty  to  ^Jf 
and  would  not  mingle  intimately  with  wate*;  ■•■*• 
aen^tie  affinity  would  have  caused  an  oa^aeA  <t*M^ 
voidd  bavo  been  red,  aad  not  bkek;  "^  ^ '''''ff!!!! 
the  teats  would  have  produced  an  ttCsrveaoenfa  «*j*  •Jr 
have  changed  the  colour  of  the  deposit.  He^  **?i"iSi 
mitted  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  laije  My^jW*  (Jt? 
IS  pure  carbon)  from  either  a  volcano,  or  grtw^»"*  J 


suapenaion  by  a  peauliar  state  of  ii»  at—y*^  *?*, 
arrived  wbeittiM  «r  wialaghtar  iMK  tl»«i*WH"^ 
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paoied  by  a  hetfy  shower  of  Ttin  of  the  ooloar  above  . 
scribed.  After  foor  p.m.,  the  hesTens  began  to  assu  de 
bright  appearance,  and  fear  gradoaUy  subsided.  i"e  a 

III  some  instances,  showers  of  dusi,  infusoria 
(not  less  than  twentj-three  of  polygastria,  and 
fortj-seven  spemes  of  phjloletharia  in  one  shover), 
earth,  and  stones  have  fallen.  These  latter,  de- 
nominated meteorolitesy  are,  indeed,  of  freqnent 
occurence,  and  some  large  specimens  are  exhibited 
in  the  British  Museum.  All  these  stones  are 
similar  in  composition,  and  appear  to  be  of  volcanic 
origin;  but  from  whence  thej  come — whether 
thrown  out  from  a  volcano  at  a  distance,  on  this 
globe,  or  from  the  moon.  Or  some  other  of  the 
planetfli,  or  whether  formed  by  electric  agency  in 
the  atmosphere,  is  at  present  unknown,  and  the 
learned  are  divided  on  the  subject.  From  their 
perfect  similarity  of  composition,  however,  all  are 
agreed  as  to  their  common  origin,  whatever  that 
may  have  been.  They  have  uniformly  been  found 
to  be  composed  of  oxide  of  iron,  metallic  iron, 
pyrites,  chronium,  nickle,  manganese,  and  silex,  and 
are  always  covered  with  a  thick,  black  crust,  with- 
out glaze,  and  roughened  with  small  asperities. 
We  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  mention  some 
remarkable  instances  of  the  appearance  of  these 
phenomena  in  speaking  of  the  bolis,  or  fireball,  to 
whiohf  in  some  cases,  they  appear  to  be  closely 
allied. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  writer  had  a  specimen  of 
dust  put  into  his  hand  by  a  friend,  who  brought  it 
from  the  United  States,  and  which  fell  in  the 
Sontiiem  Pacific*  about  the  year  1846,  amongst  the 
group  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  The  following  was 
the  account  written  of  the  circumstances,  which 
accompanied  the  sample : — 

Jskes, — which  ftU  in  a  thick  shower  on  ihc  deck  of  the 
Mp  MatsaehueetU,  of  New  Bedford,  for  six  hours,  on  (he 
IIU  of  Iwte,  1846.  Lot.  18  deff.  20  min,  south  ;  long. 
170  d^,  ^  nm.  west, 

TIm  abip  passed  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  daring  the 
tAjorm ;  tlie  ashes  aocnmnlated  on  the  deck  to  the  depth  of 
about  four  inches ;  and  a  like  phenomenon  was  observed  by 
anotlier  vessel  at  abont  one  hundred  miles  distance.  It  is 
•apposed  that  the  ashes  came  from  a  volcanic  empUon  on  an 
ialAnd  about  one  hnndred  miles  to  the  leeward  (query  wind- 
ward). The  trade  winds  were  blowing  very  strongly,  and  the 
aahet  most  have  been  forced  up  into  the  upper  current  of  air, 
and  then  (alleo. 

This  dust  or  ashes  was  quite  gritty,  although  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  and  was  plainly  of  a  different  quality 
to  the  sediment  of  the  black  rain  of  Ireland.  A  similar 
phenomenon  to  this  latter,  however,  fell  in  1755  in 
Shetland,  the  colour  of  which  was  that  of  lamp- 
blacky  and  it  smelt  strongly  of  brimstone.  It 
blackened  the  faces  and  linen  of  the  people  in  the 
fields,  and  mixed,  mechanically  only,  with  water. 

Many  instanees  are  on  record  of  red  rain  and 
Ted  snow,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  miraculous 
canses.  But  ther^  can  be  no  donbt  that  in  all 
these  cases  the  colouring  matter  is  an  iron  oxide, 
with  vhich,  doubtless,  the  air  is  replete  under  cer- 
tskin  oonditions* 

We  m  BOW  about  to  treat  ol  that  faraadiGf  our 


subject  of  the  deepest  interest  and  importance  to 
the  human  race,  whether  we  view  it  in  respect  to 
its  moral,  social,  or  physical  infiuence.  By  the 
discoveries  of  modern  philosophy,  a  power  the  most 
mysterious,  erratic,  impalpable,  and  dangerous  has, 
by  the  aid  of  mechanical  genius,  been  subdued  and 
rendered,  not  merely  harmless,  but  serviceable  upon 
the  grandest  scale,  to  mankind.  It  was  a  great 
advance  in  science  when  the  first  Argonauts  invented 
the  rudder  for  the  purpose  of  steering  their  rude 
barques  through  the  stormy  Sea  of  Hadrian,  or  that 
of  the  Grecian  archipelago.  It  was  a  still  greater 
discovery,  when  the  mariner*s  compass,  by  which 
the  frail  and  clumsy  vessel  of  the  period  was 
directed  to  its  destination,  with  unerring  precision, 
came  into  use.  The  first  of  these  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  motion  of  a  fishes'  tail,  when  it 
turns  itself  in  the  water ;  the  second  was  the  result 
of  the  accidental  position  of  a  magnetised  needle. 
But  the  application  of  the  electric  fluid  to  the 
telegraph,  and  the  purposes  of  illumination,  were 
the  elaborate  and  painful  deductions  of  the  most 
abstruse  scientific  research,  the  tedious  but  deeply 
interesting  results  of  a  patient,  long- continued,  and 
well-considered,  but  most  intricate  series  of  ex- 
periments, not  unattended  with  personal  danger, 
but  ultimately  crowned  with  success.  The  tele- 
graph is  already  rendered  available  in  every  part  of 
the  globe,  on  the  most  extended  scale,  in  the  con- 
veyance of  intelligence  from  place  to  place,  and 
from  country  to  country ;  and  we  shall  probably 
soon  hear  that  the  communication  of  the  telegraphic 
wire  is  complete  between  this  country  and  India  in 
the  East,  and  America  in  the  West,  in  which  case 
the  intercourse  of  mind  with  mind  between 
those  distant  regions  will  be  far  more  rapid  and 
certain  than  it  was,  fiifty  years  ago,  between  towns 
ten  miles  distant.  And  the  electric  light  probably 
awaits  only  the  additional  discovery  of  cheaper 
media  by  which  to  obtain  the  effect,  to  be  adopted 
in  lieu  of  gas,  oil,  or  tallow,  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  family. 

The  terrors  with  which  the  ancients  invested  the 
lightning*s  fiash  and  the  thunder's  roll  were  not 
alone  the  results  of  unfounded  prejudice.  Ig- 
norant of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  and 
of  the  properties  of  the  unseen  but  all-powerful 
agent,  they  viewed  its  effects  in  the  blasted 
oak  and  dUmantled  tower,  the  riven  rock,  and 
— still  worse,  the  instantaneous  destruction  of 
human  life ;  and  these  effects  they  ascribed  to  the 
anger  of  the  offended  gods.  To  those  who  fell 
victims  to  that  auger,  were  not  accorded  the  rites 
of  sepultre,  and  the  spots  where  they  fell  were  fenced 
round,  to  prevent  the  unwary  from  approaching  them. 
The  eagle,  the  sea  calf,the  laurel,  and  the  white  vine, 
were  considered  certain  protectors  from  its  awful 
effects.  Such  was  the  theory  of  the  ancients,  of 
the  lightning ;  but  the  thunder  by  which  it  was 
accompanied  was  considered  to  be  an  entirely 
distinct  and  terrestrial  emanation. 

The  mystery,  in  fact,  in  which  in  ancient  times, 
the  dectrio  iiud  was  involved,  has  never  been,  and 
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probably  ueTcr  will  be,  solved.  We  know  not 
whether  it  is  a  material,  though  subtle,  agent  of 
independent  existence,  or  a  new  arrangement  of 
molecules — whether  it  is  a  fluid,  or  a  simple  prin- 
ciple in  nature,  which  avails  itself  of  the  aid  of 
both  solids  and  fluids  to  effect  its  purposes. 
Nevertheless,  we  speak  of  it  as  material  for  want 
of  a  precise  knowledge,  and  call  it  the  electric  fluid, 
or  electricity,  Franklin  was  the  first  who  reduced 
it  to  a  rational  system,  and  discovered  the  distinc- 
tion between  positive  and  negative  electricity ;  the 
former  being  its  normal  state,  the  latter  its  condi- 
tion after  undergoing  friction.  That  it  pervades 
the  whole  creation,  as  his  hypothesis  alleges,  there 
is  now  no  doubt ;  and  that  it  enters  into  the  very 
essence  of  vitality  both  in  the  animal  and  vege- 
table creation, — ^if  it  does  not  actually  itself  con- 
stitute the  principle  of  vitality — there  is  also 
abundant  proof.  That  lightning  is  also  the  effect 
of  electric  action,  is  now  universally  known.  This 
was  first  suggested  by  Gray,  a  pensioner  of  the 
Gbarterhouseand  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  who, 
speaking  of  the  imperfect  electrical  machine  then 
in  use,  expressed  a  hope  that  a  way  might  be 
found  for  *'  collecting  a  larger  quantity  of  dectric 
fire,  to  increase  the  force  of  that  power  which,  by 
several  experiments,  seems  to  be  of  the  same 
nature  with  thunder  and  lightning."  By  the 
Leyden  jar,  which  was  soon  after  discovered,  this 
prophetic  wish  was  fulfilled. 

Many  experiments  were  made,  but  no  useful 
discovery  elicited  on  the  subject,  until  Franklin,  on 
the  15th  June,  1752,  by  the  aid  of  a  kite  formed 
of  two  cedar  rods  crossing  each  other,  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief fastened  to  them  by  its  corners,  and  a 
piece  of  cord  to  fly  it,  demonstrated,  beyond  a  doubt, 
the  identity  of  electricity  with  h'ghtning.  When 
flying  his  kite  during  a  thunderstorm  and  heavy 
rain,  the  cord  presented  an  electric  appearance; 
and  upon  suspending  a  key  from  the  cord,  and 
applying  his  knuckles  thereto,  he  drew  forth  an 
abundance  of  sparks,  and  charged  a  Leyden  phial 
with  electricity.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the 
result  to  the  Eoyal  Society  of  London  and  to  that 
of  Paris.  Both  these  learned  bodies  rejected  the 
theory,  and  refused  to  receive  the  letters.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  truth  prevailed.  Priestly  in  Eng- 
land and  Beooaria  in  Italy,  defended  him ;  and  the 
Koyal  Society,  though  too  late  to  cover  thdr  dis- 
grace, elected  him  a  Fellow  and  awarded  him  a 
medal.  "The  FeUowship,"  says  Dr.  Thompson, 
"  conferred  upon  him  less  honour  than  he  did  upon 
a.  It  may  be  forgotten,  and  the  medal  may 
moulder  in  darkness ;  but  the  name  of  Franklin 
will  endure  and  beam  with  greater  radiance  in 
ages  yet  unborn,  in  proportion  as  this  subject  is 
studied,  and  new  truths  are  unveiled.  I^he  time 
is  on  the  wing  when,  not  only  in  India^  but  in 
Polynesia  and  Central  Africa  the  experiment  of  the 
electric  kite  will  be  familiarly  known  to  every  school' 
boy,  and  the  fame  of  Franklin  be  as  wide  as  the 
world:' 

The  fatal  effects  of  lightning  are  well  known. 


E?ery  summer  affords  illustrations  of  them.  In 
the  years  1S3S,  1839,  and  1S40,  no  fewer  thu 
forty-six  persons  were  killed  by  this  powerful 
agent  in  England  and  Wales,  nor  are  the  experi- 
meiila  of  philosophers  at  all  times  unattended  with 
danger.  Professor  Kupman,  of  Petersburg,  wbeo 
bending  over  his  apparatus,  watching  the  effecb  of 
a  violent  thunderstorm,  was  struck  dead  by  a  gklx 
of  fire,  shot  forth  from  the  conductor. 

The  effects  of  electricity  upon  the  human  bodj, 
especially  under  the  intense  cold  of  nottban  or 
Alpine  regions,  is  very  curious.  Thus,  spaife  ire 
elicited  from  the  clothes  by  friction,  the  hair 
stands  upright,  a  buzzing  noise  proceeds  from  tl» 
fingers'  ends,  and  a  similar  sound  around Ihe head; 
and  even  flashes  dart  from  the  body,  attended  with 
a  crackling  sound.  Hair  appears  to  be  a  powerful 
generator  of  electricity.  The  sparks  prodnced 
from  the  back  of  a  bhick  cat  by  stroking  it  in  the 
dark,  have  amused  most  young  persons.  Another 
amusing  experiment  has  been  made  with  a  lad;*! 
boa.  If,  during  a  frost,  you  beat  a  person  on  the 
back  with  a  boa,  and  then  put  your  finger  to  the 
point  of  his  nose,  a  visible  spark  will  be  elieitei 
However  futile  and  apparently  inconseqnentiai 
such  experiments  may  be  thought,  like  Franklms 
kite,  they  go  far  to  establish  a  principle  nof 
beginning  to  assume  a  more  practical  form  thu 
ever — that  the  animal  frame  is  in  itself  a  galnnk 
battery,  through  which  a  current  of  electncitj  is 
continually  in  motion ;  that  upon  the  due  propor- 
tion of  this ,  current  depends  the  preserration  d 
health ;  that  its  derangement,  excess,  or  deficioq. 
produces  disease  in  various  shapes ;  and  that  iii 
stoppage  is  attended  with  instant  death. 

The  connexion  between  vitality  and  the  eketne 
fluid  has  been  proved  by  more  direct  and  sedov 
experiments.  A  dead  frog  or  rabbit  can  be  side 
to  start  and  throw  out  its  limbs  under  tlie  actxn 
of  the  galvanic  wire ;  and  even  a  human  ooipK 
has  been  made  to  move  its  eyes  and  limbs  I7  ^ 
same  means.  But  the  most  frightfol  expnincsl 
is  recorded  of  an  American  physician,  who  pnetised 
upon  the  corpse  of  a  convict  until  it  rose  with  the 
energy  of  a  maniac,  and,  with  staring,  Uoodsbol 
eyes,  knocked  down  the  operator,  and  rosliing  fiv- 
ward  drove  itself  against  the  wall  of  the  room,  lad 
fell,  again  a  lump  of  lifeless  humanity. 

The  velocity  of  lightning,  like  that  of  the  d»- 
tric  telegraph,  admits  of  no  cakmlation.  ^ 
effects  are  instantaneous  in  either,  the  diianiM 
being,  that  the  one  is  undor  tiie  control  of  hBVS* 
science,  whilst  the  other,  undoubtedly  snlgw*  to 
fixed  but  unknown  laws,  acts  apparoitlyitn^ 
dom.  The  instantaneousness  of  action  ia  ^ 
electric  telegraph  is  one  of  the  greatest  mysto* 
in  the  combination  of  art  with  nature  ind  i^J 
believe,  incapable  of  being  explained.  We  kiiowth»| 
if  we  lay  a  rope  or  wire  of  any  lenytki»w 
ground,  and  pull  at  one  end,  we  produce  bww» 
instantaneously  at  the  other  end.  This  is  P**^ 
the  best  illustration  of  the  telcg«|A^c»J 
adduced ;  but  this  is  merely  a  i 
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and  wholly  different  in  prineiple  horn  that  of 
eleoliioity  which  prodnoes  the  effect  without  any 
meobanioEd  effort  beyond  a  manipulation  totally 
inadequate  to  the  effect.  Electricity,  in  fact,  is, 
of  all  the  natural  forces,  the  most  prompt  and 
powerful  Sound  is  a  slow  traveller ;  light,  with 
its  mUd  and  beneficent  influence,  darts  with  great 
Telocity,  but  admits  of  calculation.  Caloric  is  local, 
and  requires  a  combination  with  other  matter  to 
extend  its  influence ;  but  electricity  is  sui  generis 
in  its  mode  of  operation ;  and  whilst  it  Alls  all 
spacer  and  is  intimately  allied  to  the  other  natural 
forces,  acts  apparently  independent  of  them  all,  and 
with  a  presence  approaching  as  nearly  to  ubiquity 
as  anything  in  nature  can  exhibit — darts  its  in- 
fluence thousands  of  miles  in  a  point  of  time  too 
small  to  be  capable  of  notation. 

The  peculiar  noise  of  thunder  and  its  prolonged 
sound.  Is  caused  by  its  reverberation  in  the  clouds 
which  surround  the  spot  where  the  explosion  takes 
place.  This  was  illustrated  with  great  correctness 
by  Colonel  Beaufoy,  and  Sir  H.  Mildmay.  "  They 
were  envebped  in  a  very  dense  doud  on  one  of 
the  Swiss  mountains,  when  the  fowling-piece  of 
the  latter  gentleman  went  off,  and  the  report  was 
instantly  followed  by  a  rolling  noise  like  thunder. 
The  experiment  was  repeated  with  the  same  result ; 
but  when  they  got  free  of  the  doud,  and  the  at- 
mosphere was  restored  to  its  wonted  clearness, 
no  roll  succeeded  the  discharge.''*  We  have 
noticed  the  same  effect  ourselves  on  a  smaller  scale, 
on  a  hiU  during  a  fog. 

Precautions  during  a  thunderstorm  are  neoessary 
to  safety.  "  Sedulously  avoid  all  conductors  of 
electricity.  Do  not  shelter  under  trees,  nor  come 
near  them.  Do  not  handle,  or  be  very  dose  to 
metallio  bodies.  The  centre  of  a  room,  if  a  metallic 
losire  is  not  pendent,  is  safer  than  any  other  part 
of  an  apartment.  It  is  not  safe  between  the 
wiadow  and  door,  or  Are  place,  where  there  is  a 
current  of  air.  4  ^^  ^  the  safest  retreat ;  an 
open  field  is  a  place  of  little  danger.  If  the  clothes 
are  wet»  the  additional  safety  is  a  sufficient  consi- 
dmrstion ;  but  observe — do  not  let  them  dry  upon 
jmu  body.  Everything  eonsidered,  it  is  safer  to 
be  io-docnrs  than  out,  during  a  thunderstorm.  The 
danger  is  much  increased  by  proximity  to  the 
aiorm,  ftc." 

The  Bolit^  or  fireball,  is  a  luminous  body,  bril- 
liant with  dectric  light,  and  moving  with  great 
▼doeily  at  various  altitudes.  They  are  frequently 
of  conaderable  magnitude,  and  are  generally  accom- 
panied by  a  tail  or  train  of  light.  These  meteors 
disappear  in  scintillations,  sometimes  attended  with 
an  explosion,  and  leaving  a  luminous  stream  of  light 
behind,  after  they  have  tibemselves  become  invisible. 
Not  nnfrequently  they  are  accompanied  by  aerolites, 
or  meteoric  stones,  but  are  not  identical  with  them, 
as  they  frequently  appear  the  one  without  the  other. 
They  are  ascribed  to  electric  agency,  and  Halley  is 
of  opinion  that  they  have  au  origin  extraneous  and 
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remote  from  our  planets.  He  thinks  them  a  col* 
lection  of  matter  formed  in  the  ether  by  some  for- 
tuitous assemblage  of  atoms.  The  following  ac- 
count of  one  or  these  meteors  is  taken  from  Dr. 
Thompson's  work : — 

The  most  remarkable  Mis  on  record  is  that  described  by 
Blagden.  It  oocarred  on  the  18th  August,  1783,  about  nine 
o'dock  p.m.,  and  was  visible  over  a  wide  extent  of  Europe, 
from  the  North  of  Ireland  to  Eome,  frequently  changing  its 
form  and  hue.  It  crossed  the  zenith  at  Edinburgh,  and  then 
appeared  round  and  well  defined,  of  a  greenish  colour,  cast- 
ing a  shade  upon  the  ground  of  a  similar  tint.  A  tail  of 
considerable  length  attended  it.  Its  aspect  was  much  changed 
when  seen  at  Greenwich,  for  it  then  looked  like  two  bright 
balls,  the  diameter  of  which  was  about  two  feet,  followed  by 
others  connected  together  by  a  luminous  body,  and  finally 
terminating  in  a  bkze,  tapering,  to  a  point.  This  was  a 
phenomenon  awfiodly  grand  I  The  height  of  the  bolis  was 
estimated  to  be  far  above  thatosnally  assigned  to  our  atmos- 
phere, its  speed  was  not  less*  than  one  thousand  miles  a 
minute,  and  its  diameter  was  computed  at  2,800  yards. 
Cavallo  describes  this  meteor  as  seen  at  THndsor,  where  its 
explosion  was  heard  like  a  peal  of  thunder  ten  minutes  after 
its  rupture  was  observed.  Another  meteor,  but  not  so  fine 
as  the  kst,  was  seen  on  the  4ih  October  in  the  same  year, 
the  altitude  of  which  was  estimated  at  fifty  miles,  its 
diameter  at  nearly  two  hundred  yards,  and  its  velocity  about 
seven  hundred  miles  a  minute.  Humboldt  mentions  a  fine 
meteor  seen  at  Popayan  at  noon,  in  two  degs.  26  min.  ^orth 
latitude,  in  the  year  1788. 

MeieoroUieSf  meteorites,  aerolites,  and  stones  that 
have  fallen  from  the  shy,  are  all  terms  expres- 
sive of  the  same  phenomena.  They  have  been 
observed,  and  their  appearance  recorded,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  profane  history.  Malchus  men- 
tions a  "thunder  stone*'  that  fell  in  Crete  in 
1478  B.C. ;  and  the  sacred  shield  that  is  stated  to 
have  fallen  at  the  feet  of  Numa  Pompilins  700  b.c., 
is  supposed  to  have  been  an  aerolite.  Most  of  the 
ancient  authors,  whether  Roman,  Grecian,  or 
Chinese,  have  their  recorded  instances  of  the  fall  of 
these  bodies  ;  and  in  modern  times  such  cases  have 
multiplied  upon  us,  and  the  public  museums  of  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  are  rei^ete  with  specimens. 

One  of  the  mo»t  remarkable  meteoric  showers  on  record 
(says  Dr.  Thompson)  took  place  about  1  p.m.,  on  A.pril  26th, 
1803,  at  L'Aigle,  near  Caen,  in  Normandy.  M.  Biot,  who 
repaired  to  the  spot  to  collect  authentic  information,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  on  the  subject. 
From  the  evidence  adduced,  it  appeared  that  a  fireball, 
moving  to  the  south,  had  been  observed,  followed  by  a 
violent  explosion.  The  phenomenon  seemed  to  be  oonneoled 
with  a  small  cloud  of  rectangular  form  to  the  N.N.W.,  of 
UAigle  at  a  considerable  altitude.  A  hissing  noise  was  ' 
heard  over  the  entire  canton,  and  an  amazing  number — 
nearly  three  thousand— of  meteoric  stones  descended.  It 
was  observed  that  the  direction  of  the  shower  was  exactly  in 
the  line  of  the  magnectic  meridian.  These  masses  were  pro- 
jected over  an  elUptio  surface  of  twenty-five  leagues  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth ;  the  largest  weighed  seventeen  pounds. 

Mrs.  Somerville  mentions  one  of  these  meteoro- 
lites  which  passed  within  twenty-five  miles  of  our 
earth ;  which  was  seventy  miles  in  diameter,  and 
was  estimated  to  weigh  600,000  tons ;  and  which 
travelled  at  tlie  rate  of  twenty  miles  a  second.  A 
fragment  only  of  this  reached  our  earth. 

Masses  of  native  iron  have  also  fallen  from  the 
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atmosphere,  of  whicli  many  instances  are  recorded 
in  history.  Some  of  these  were  of  enormous 
weight ;  thus,  one  mentioned  by  Humboldt  weighed 
40,000  lbs.,  which  fell  near  Darango  in  Mexico, 
and  another,  weighing  17,300  lbs.  fell  in  the 
Brazib.  All  the  substances  of  this  kind  have  been 
found,  on  analysation,  precisely  similar  in  their 
components  and  physicid  organisation.  Their 
origin  is  wholly  conjectural  and  various,  referring 
to  terrestrial,  atmospheric,  lunar,  and  cosmical. 
This  latter  hypothesis  is  entertained  by  Chladni, 
Halley,  Humboldt,  Bergmann,  Brewster,  Thompson, 
and  others.  They  assume  that  the  aerolites  exist 
independent  of  other  celestial  bodies,  and  revolve 
in  ii^nite  numbers  with  the  planets ;  or  that  they 
are  fragments  of  a  great  planet,  of  which  the  minor 
planets  are  the  representatives. 

The  aurora  borealis,  or  northern  lights,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  interestmg  phenomena  that 
nature  presents.    We  have  all,  at  one  time  or 


other,  witnessed  its  fiantastic,  eriatic,  pioUn  ear- 
ruscation,  darting,  expanding,  oontraotiog,  flitteris|, 
quivering,  and  dandsg  in  the  dark  blue  etW  abore 
us ;  sometimes  assuming  a  troubled  and  agititod 
form,  presenting  the  idea  of  hostile  armies^liks  tin 
instance  we  have  already  related.  There  i^  on- 
doubtedly,  mudi  of  the  fanciful  andimi^iiBiiyk 
the  form  ascribed  to  these  phenomena,  aceoi^ 
with  the  superstitious  feelings  of  the  befaoUos. 
Independent  of  this,  to  the  philoeqihic  rntH 
nothing  can  be  more  strikingly  grand  or  beutifiiL 
Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  origja  d 
the  aurora  borealis,  the  most  probable  of  wlii^,  to 
our  mind,  is  that  which  oonaeotsit  withmagaetisD, 
and  consequently  with  electricity.  The  npidiij 
with  which  it  throws  its  corruscations  tiumsaniBof 
miles  across  the  heavens,  corresponds  witii  the  in- 
stantaneous operations  of  the  dectrie  ihud,  inde- 
pendent of  other  more  scientific  phewHBon  vbidi 
accompany  it. 
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Through  what  a  tangled  maze  of  pride  and  sin 
We  travel  onwards.  Neither  night  nor  day. 
Nor  the  fresh  April,  nor  the  rosier  May, 

Eostore  to  us  those  hours  whence  we  could  win 

Glunpses  of  heaven,  and  the  joys  within. 
Those  simple  hymns  that  we  were  kissed  to  say 
By  her  who  taught  our  innocent  lips  to  pray, 

With  small  hands  folded  underneath  the  chin. 

Are  now  forgotten, — seldom  others  said. 
We  raise  our  voices  beneath  solemn  fanes, 

And  say  set  prayers  upon  appointed  days. 

Grant  unto  us,  oh  Ood !  those  psalms  of  praise 
Coming  unsought,  when,  as  the  twilight  wanes. 

Beautiful  Hesper  brightens  overhead ! 
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"Sir.  wo  had  iaSk.'*— Dr.  Johnson, 

"  Better  be  an  outlaw  than  not  free.* '—^eoH  Paxit,  (he  Onl^  One, 


XXni.— HANDSOME  IS  THAT  HANDSOME  DOES. 

There  is  a  little  poem  of  Henry  Frank  Lott,  of 
which  I  remember  just  the  last  verse.  The 
burthen  of  the  song  is,  that  beauty  is  plentiful 
eveiywhere  but  in  hiiman  faces,  and  Mr.  Lott 
condudes  thus : — 


t  walk  tiie  streel— it  makes  m  ttui, 
To  aee  the  motley  faces  then ! 

My  heart  inqoireth  of  my  h^txl^ 
Why  are  the  beautiful  so  nref 

1  sympathise  with  Mr.  Lott,  though  I  •"^^ 
he  were  now  twitted  with  tkis  wloU^hft*'"* 
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saj  that  the  prerailiDg  plunness  of  the  human 
motley  strikes  him  much  less  forcibly  now  than  it 
did  when  he  delivered  himself  of  it.  For,  with 
the  h4>se  of  time,  familiar  objects  in  geneVal  lose 
their  sharpness  of  outline,  and,  as  the  social  feel- 
ing deyelopes  itself  more  and  more,  we  come  to 
tbbk  leas  trnd  less  of  faees  and  figures,  even  as 
indices  of  the  interior  nature.  Within  the  last  ten 
years,  I  am  myself  distinctly  conscious,  not  only 
that  personal  beauty,  or  the  lack  of  it,  affects  me 
much  less  than  it  used  to  do,  but  that  I  take  less 
notice,  on  the  whole,  of  the  exterior  appearance  of 
a  fellow  creature.  I  still  retain  rather  uncommon 
laoulties  of  minute  observation,  but  yet,  when  I 
meet  a  stranger  for  the  first  time,  small  peculiarities 
strike  me  less ;  the  stranger  is  not  so  much  an 
**  ol^eot,"  as  a  man  and  a  brother.  I  daresay  the 
experience  of  others  somewhat  resembles  my  own 
in  that  particular,  as  well  as  in  this  additional 
'  respect — that  we  all  pass  through  great  changes  in 
our  positive  tastes  in  the  matter  of  personal  beauty. 
Probably  no  psychological  fact  is  too  small  for 
notice,  or  I  shodd  fear  being  accused  of  triviality 
in  observing  that  from  seven  or  eight  till  fifteen, 
dark-eyed  beauty  alone  had  any  attractions  for  me ; 
but  that  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  I  was  conscious 
of  a  change  in  my  likings,  which  seems  permanent. 
For  I  still  prefer  fair  women  to  dark  ones,  and 
sometimes,  even,  fair  men ;  though,  as  I  have  said, 
my  physiognomical  preferences  are  much  weaker 
than  they  used  to  be.     . 

Now,  we  will  be  sentimental.  !niere  is  a  thought 
without  which  Mr.  Lett's  poem  is  incomplete.  As 
we  pass  through  Cheapside,  and  note  the  multitudi- 
nous uglinesss  of  the  crowd,  we  shall  be  none  the 
worse  if  we  remember  that  there  is  scarcely  a  door- 
knodcer  or  griffin  of  a  face,  which  is  not  beauti- 
ful to  some  one  or  other.  T^is  is  a  positive  fact, 
and  a  very  curious  fact,  too.  When  you  consider 
that  personal  beauty  is  a  thing  which  may  be 
brought  almost  to  the  line  and  plummet ;  which  is 
brought  (in  your  drawing-book)  to  the  compasses 
and  the  T  square  ;  that  it  is  a  thing  to  be  judged 
of  by  those  omnipotent  eyes  of  which  we  boast  so 
much — "  Sir,  am  I  not  to  believe  my  eyes  P" — and 
that  said  eyes  can  be  impartial  as  well  as  omnipo- 
tent ;  it  wiU  appear  a  wonder  of  wonders  that  love 
can  transform  the  deformed  as  it  does.  How  could 
Mrs.  Quilp  love  her  dwarf-fiend  of  a  husband,  not 
finding  him  repulsively  ugly  P  How  can  your  friend 
Mrs.  Thompson  think  that  wizen-faced  or  pudding- 
beaded  baby  of  hers  beautiful  P  Is  not  a  petted 
child  very  commonly  an  ugly  little  impP  Yet, 
who  would  dare  to  tell  papa  as  much,  or  ever 
so  slightly  to  depreciate  the  curve  of  the  dear 
boy's  nose  P 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  mystery.  For  everybody 
XmoKfs,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  human  affection 
bas  this  transforming  power ;  knows  that  our  eyes 
are  not  to  be  trusted  when  our  silly  hearts  whisper 
privately  to  the  optic  nerve.  A  knows  that  B  knows, 
^^  B  knows  that  A  knows  that  he  knows  all  this, 
A°4  the  rest  of  the  alphabet  knowit  of  A  and  B,  and 


themselves  occupy  a  similar  predicament ;  and  yet 
the  mystery  goes  on.  Bacon  says  that  "  deformed 
persons  are  commonly  even  with  nature"meaning — 
that  they  are  generally  malignant  and  hateful  (i.e. 
full  of  hate) ;  but  may  we  not  say,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  Great  8oul  of  the  universe  com- 
monly makes  it  even  with  the  ill-favoured,  by 
anointing  them  with  love,  so  that  it  runs  down  to 
the  very  skirts  of  their  garments  P  When  Charlotte 
Bronte  was  writting  "  Jane  Eyre,"  heir  sisters  told 
her  a  plain  hero  and  heroine  could  not  be  interest- 
ing. The  world  knows  better — it  knows  that  never 
were  two  human  lyings  in  fiction  surrounded  with 
so  intense  an  atmosphere  of  love  as  Jane  and  Mr. 
Bochester.  Nor  is  Lord  Bacon's  rule  without 
exceptions,  for  I  have  known  them,  and  I  suspect 
Mrs.  Gaskell's  Mr.  Benson  was  drawn  from  life.* 
And  I  remember  an  article  in  "  Chamber's  Journal," 
specially  addressed  to  the  lame  and  the  deformed, 
assuring  them,  in  the  kindest  terms,  that  they 
might  rely  upon  it  physical  defects  would  never 
interfere  with  anything  that  goes  to  make  the  real 
value  of  Ufe.  I  think  I  have  myself  noticed  that 
lame  people  commonly  make  very  happy  marriages, 
not  excluding  lame  women.  So  that  if  this  should 
meet  the  eye  of  the  most  misshapen  mortal  in  the 
census,  I  will  venture  to  address  him  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Longfellow's  "  Endymion :" — 

No  one  ii  so  aocnrsed  by  fate. 
No  one  so  utterly  desolate, 

Bat  some  heart,  thoagh  unkoowD, 

Besponds  onto  his  own. 

As  the  song  says  :— 

For  every  Jack  there  is  a  Gill. 

And  that  love  is  blind,  is  at  least  as  old  as  Horace, 
and  at  least  as  new  as  Cowley ;  as  much  older  and 
newer  as  you  please.    "  Let  us,"  said  the  pagan — 

Let  us  at  least  in  firiendship  prove  as  mild 
As  a  fond  parent  to  his  favourite  child : 
If  with  distorted  eyes  the  urchin  glares, 
"  0,  the  dear  boy,  how  prettily  he  stares  I" 
Is  he  of  dwarfish  or  abortive  size  P 
**  Sweet  little  moppet  !*'  the  fond  father  cries : 
Or,  is  the  unshapen  cub  deformed  and  lameP 
He  kindly  lisps  him  o*er  some  tender  name. 

And  thus,  Mr.  Cowley : — 

.     Colour  or  shape,  good  limbs  oc  face. 

Goodness  or  wit  in  all  I  find ; 
In  motion  or  in  speech  a  grace ; 

If  all  fail,  yet  'tis  womankind. 
If  tall,  the  name  of  proper  stays ; 

If  &ir,  she's  pleasant  as  the  light. 
If  low,  her  prettiness  does  please ; 

If  black,  what  lover  loves  not  night; 
The  ftit  with  plenty  fills  my  heart; 

The  lean  with  love  makes  me  too  so ; 
If  strait,  her  body's  Cupid's  dart 

To  me ;  if  crooked,  'tis  his  bow. 

Thus,  there  are  compensations,  even  though  per- 
sonal beauty  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  great  tidal 
influence  in  human  affairs ;    and  neither  age  nor 

♦  By  the  way,  tWs  lady's  Mr.  Thornton,  in  "  North  and 
South,"  is  a  commercial  Mr.  Eocheater ;  very  well  done,  too. 
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wisdom  can  emancipate  a  man  wholly  from  its 
power.  It  is  the  same  storj,  from  Sampson  to 
Antonjy  and  from  Antony  to  onr  own  glorious 
Nelson.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  beanty  can  only  be- 
speak love ;  cannot  ^  it,  beyond  the  period  of  its 
own  duration.  Eager  youth  will  not  believe  it,  but 
it  is  as  certain  as  arithmetic,  that  beauty  only  is  no 
foundation  for  a  lasting  attachment.  *'  Handsome 
is  that  handsome  does,"  says  the  experience  which 
has  learned  that,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  "  Virtue  is 
like  a  rich  jewel*  best  plain  set ;"  or,  at  all  events, 
that  the  richest  setting  will  not  give  a  prolonged 
currency  to  a  false  diamond.  "  What  avails  it," 
inquires  Emerson,  in  the  Essay  on  ''Spiritual 
Laws  :"— 

What  ETaili  it  to  fight  with  the  eternal  laws  of  mind, 
which  adjust  the  relations  of  all  persons  to  eaeh  other  hj 
the  mathematical  measure  of  their  harings  and  beings  P 
Gertrude  is  enamoured  of  Ouy  ;  how  high,  how  aristocratic, 
how  Eoman  his  mien  and  manners !  to  live  with  him  were 
life  indeed ;  and  no  pnrohase  is  too  great ;  and  heaven  and 
earth  are  moved  to  that  end.  Well,  Oertmde  has  Ony :  but 
what  now  avails  how  high,  how  aristocratic,  how  Roman  his 
mien  and  manners,  if  his  heart  and  aim  are  in  the  senate,  in 
the  theatre,  and  in  the  billiard  room,  and  she  has  no  aims,  no 
conversation  that  can  enchant  her  graceful  lord  P 

He  shall  have  his  own  society.  We  can  love  nothing  but 
nature.  The  most  wonderful  talents,  the  most  meritorious 
exertions,  really  avail  very  little  with  us ;  but  nearness  or 
likeness  of  nature,  how  beautiful  is  the  ease  of  its  victory ! 
Persons  approach  us  famous  for  their  beauty,  for  their 
accomplishments,  worthy  of  all  wonder  for  their  charms  and 
gifts;  they  dedicate  th^ir  whole  skiH  to  the  hour  and  the 
oompaoy,  with  very  imperfect  result.  To  be  sore,  it  would 
be  very  ungrateful  in  us  not  to  praise  them  very  loudly. 
Then,  when  all  is  done,  a  person  of  related  miod,  a  brother 
or  sister  by  nature,  comes  to  us  so  softly  and  easily,  so  nearly 
and  intimately,  as  if  it  were  the  blood  in  onr  proper  veins, 
that  we  feel  as  if  some  one  was  gone,  instttid  of  having 
another :  we  are  utterly  relieved  and  refreshed  :  it  is  &  sort 
of  joyful  solitude.  We  foolishly  ihink,  in  our  days  of  sin, 
that  we  must  court  friends  by  compliance  to  the  customs  of 
society,  to  its  dress,  its  breeding,  and  its  estimates.  But 
later,  if  we  are  so  happy,  we  learn  that  only  that  soul  can 
be  my  friend,  which  I  encounter  on  the  line  of  my  own 
march,  that  soul  to  which  I  do  not  decline,  and  which  does 
not  decline  to  me,  but,  native  of  the  same  celestial  latitude, 
repeats  in  its  own  all  my  experience.  The  scholar  and  the 
prophet  forget  themselves,  and  ape  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  man  of  the  world,  to  deserve  the  smile  of  beauty.  He 
is  a  fool  and  follows  some  giddy  girl,  and  not,  with  religions 
ennobling  passion,  some  woman  with  all  that  is  serene, 
oracular,  and  beautifhl  in  her  soul.  Let  him  be  great,  and 
love  shall  follow  him.  Nothing  is  more  deeply  punished 
than  the  neglect  of  the  affinities  by  which  alone  society  should 
be  formed,  and  the  insane  levity  of  choosing  associates  by 
others*  eyes. 

This  is  very  beautiful,  though  it  needs  guarding ; 
unless,  indeed,  we  say  that  those  who  are  capable 
of  undeistandmg  it  will  make  the  necessary  limita- 
tions for  themselves.  But  it  is  surely  wrong  to 
hint  that  when  a  "scholar**  or  a  "  prophet**  follows 
the  "  smile  of  beauty,  he  is  **  aping"  either  the 
«  customs  of  the  world,'*  or  anything  else.  He  is 
just  obeying  an  instinct,  and  if  he  obeys  it  too 
implicitly  he  is  tceaJk  ;  and  that  .is  all.  Some  day 
he  will  be  stronger ;  but  we  are  all  wonderfully 
powerless  in  presence  of  a  pretty  face.  May  I 
quote  myself  ?  Last  year  I  wrote  thus  m  "  Tail's 


Magazine  ;**  and  readers  who  are  curious  aboni  the 
"  inner  life"  of  scribblers  may  be  amoaed  to  hwv 
that  the  writer  penned  this  buoyant  passage  propped 
up  on  a  sofa,  with  the  perspiration  in  drops  on 
lus  forehead,  and  hyosciamus  rapidly  lowering 
his  pulse: — 

It  is  of  no  use  mincing  this  matter— it  is  a  grace,  ud  i 
glory,  and  a  joy,  and  a  grand  mystery  all  at  onoe.  Besotj 
in  woman  turns  our  heads,  abolishes  the  almightj  Sjllogia, 
and  throws  us  into  trances  from  which  we  wake  up  st  lot 
crying,  Wliere  u  "the  Everlasting  Ought?"  What  is 
gravitation  to  iit  attraction  P  If  the  only  beantifol  tobiu 
lived  in  Sirius,  Brunei  would  have  the  wealth  of  the  votld 
in  tears  at  his  feet,  demanding  a  tubular  bridge  to  the  itav. 
Who  cares  for  Chemistry — for  Physiology  P  WeknovthH 
blcod  is ;  it  is  serum  and  fibrin  and  all  that^  bat  vsi  itsij* 
thing  but  right  and  proper  that  the  blood  that  trickled  ftoa 
the  foot  of  Venus  when  she  drew  out  the  Uiom  shoeld  tsn 
to  violets  on  the  sward  P  Human  milk  contains  sugsr,  efaeoe, 
and  lots  more — but  when  Juno  spilled  the  drops  ai^s  hiM 
the  young  Hercules  on  her  wlrile  breast,  how  otstf  th^ 
reappear  in  any  shape  but  that  of  lilies  of  the  valky--si  it 
is  well  known  to  schoolboys  they  didP  Huaun  breilk 
expired  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  laohimo  in  Ifflogea*!  bed* 
chamber  is  not  considered  to  have  been  extravagant  is  hii 
well-known  observations,*  and  will  be  copied  to  the  cad  if 
time.  It  is  all  quite  oorreot — of  course.  It  is  iBptwHi 
to  say  too  many  pretty  things  of  a  pret^  woman, or  of  vht 
she  does,  can,  may,  shall,  or  will,  might,  could,  would,  or 
should  do,  or  have  done,  now,  or  ever.  Nature  **  from  ov 
side  subducting  took  too  much,**  (you  see  Mildm  did  art 
visit  that  garden  for  nothing,  the  prying^  impertiMBldef !) 
so  that  "  whatsoe'er  she  wills  to  do  teems  wisest^  viitsooBit, 
discreetest,  best**— and  that  is  the  end.  Come  Novdiit, 
come  Painter,  come  Poet  I  Embalm  her  breath,  and  lis  the 
gate  of  heaven  at  her  lips ;  turn  her  hair  to  threads  of  goU, 
and  her  cheeks  to  blush-roses ;  rifle  the  flowers,  dig  ip  ^ 
diamonds,  lay  violent  hands  on  the  celestial  bodies  to  dainki 
her ;  divide  an  hour  on  her  bosom  by  the  age  of  ths  ^fr»idi 
and  the  empire  of  Antony,  and  find  the  prodaet  an  e»uW 
ing  quotient  of  boundless  bliss — and  it  is  just  all  right  ud 
no  more.  Novelist,  Painter,  Poet,  you  are  a  capital  fdlot! 
—Pay  the  gentleman  his  little  bill,  thank  him  kiadlj,  isd 
say  he  may  call  again— we're  always  at  home  \Aihdl 

Tet  the  devotion  to  mere  beauty  is  puerile ;  tid 
when  I  read  in  Tennyson's  "  Maud** — 

0  beautiful  creature !  what  am  I, 
That  I  dare  to  look  her  way ; 
Think  I  may  hold  dominion  sweet, 

Lord  of  the  pulse  that  is  lord  of  her  breaitkt 
And  dream  of  her  beauty  with  fender  dread, 
From  the  delicate  Arab  arefi  of  her  fieet, 
To  the  grace  that,  high  and  light  as  the  cn^ 
Of  the  peacock,  sits  on  her  shining  head, 
And  she  knows  it  not :  O,  if  she  knew  it, 
To  know  her  beauty  might  half  undo  it; 

1  know  it  the  one  bright  thing  to  save 
Hy  yet  young  life  in  the  wilds  of  time^ 
Perhaps  from  madness,  perhaps  from  erim^ 
Perhaps  from  a  selfish  grave — 

I  always  feel  a  sort  of  shudder  as  the  word-- 
small-pox — slips  into  my  mind!  How,  joo"? 
lover,  how,  if  your  darling  had  happened  to  get 
blasted  with  gunpowder,  if  the  face  kat  its  Y^l 
smoothness,  and  the  lip  its  ripeness,  aad  tke 
"little  head  sunning  over  with  curls"  its  gpUca 

*  Cymbeliae,  act  ii.  aeene  2. 
t  By  the  bye,  did  Mr.  Sliakspcre  ever  writoaaehaMntai:-' 
.    i(y6o«om'«{<M^  sits  lightly  on  Us  thnnst 
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girniture  ?  Would  joa  say,  as  that  joang  man 
said,  whose  young  dearie  was  undergoing  some 
fearful  operation,  or  series  of  operations,  in  the  hos- 
pital, "  If  she  comes  out  with  body  enough  left  to 
contain  her  soul,  I  will  marry  her?"  "Love/* 
says  Byron — 

Lore,  thtt  heroically  breathes  a  vein, 
Shrinks  from  the  application  of  hot  towels. 

Would  your  love,  young  Sir,  stand  the  catechism 
of  the  Armenian  marriage  ceremony, — "  If  she  is 
blind,  thou  acceptest  her  ?  If  she  is  lame,  thou 
aoeeptest  her  ?  If  she  is  humpbacked,  thou  ac- 
oepieet  her?"  I  do  not  wish  to  distress  your 
feelings  unnecessarily,  but  allow  me  to  ask  if  you 
ever  caught  her  in  a  muddle ;  and  if  so,  whether 
the  muddle  degraded  her,  or  she  glorified  the 
muddle,  like  a  shaft  of  sunshine  into  a  dusty  room  ? 
Life  is  not  a  treat  of  bon-bons  and  liqueurs,  except 
to  children  out  for  a  holiday.  Mind  you  have  a 
grand  jpQce  de  resistance  at  your  feast  of  love. 
Barring  a  little  burlesque,  many  millions  of  couples 
sit  down  to  the  life  long  meal  with  no  better  fare 
before  them  than  that  of  the  young  gent,  who, 
waking  on  the  morning  after  the  wedding  and  find- 
ing his  bride  snoring,  turned  pale  with  horror, 
quietly  packed  up  his  carpet  bag,  and,  slipping  out 
of  the  house,  was  never  heard  of  more  !  I  hope 
better  -things  of  you,  Sir.  rau  will  not  « take 
her  finger's  measure,"  I  know,  till  you  can  lay 
jour  hand  on  your  heart,  and  repeat,  after 
Carcw;  — 

He  that  lores  a  rosy  cheek, 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires ; 
Who  from  starlike  eyes  most  seek 

Fuel  to  maintain  his  fires ; 
As  old  Time  makes  these  decay. 
So  his  flames  most  haste  away. 

Bat  a  pure  and  steadfast  mind ; 

Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires ; 
Hearts  wHh  equal  love*  combined, 

Kindle  nerer-dyiog  fires : 
Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 
Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyes. 


XXIV.— PRTNCIPnS  OBSTA 
*'  Check  the  beginnings"  is  a  yery  useful  rule  in 
minor  morals.  I  suppose  I  shall  carry  nearly  all 
readers  with  me  when  I  say  that  ill-temper  is  the 
oaoae  of  a  vyy  large  slice  of  daily  misery ;  and 
that  in  every  dispute  it  is  important  to  apply  the 
old  Delectus  precaution.  It  is  also  very  well 
known  and  admitted  that  ill-temper  is  not  a  purely 
Bond  phenomena, — that,  for  instance,  ill- health 
maj  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  fit  of  rage. 

But  it  is  not  so  generally  recognised,  or  at  least 
not  so  generally  borne  in  mind  for  practical 
guidance,  that  mistakes,  or  shortcomings  of  the 

*  Perhaps  this  is  not  quite  possible.  IsitEochefoncauId 
q«oted  in  Ashford  Owen's  "  Lost  Love,"  who  says,  <'  Love  is 
mver  tqoaL  There  ii  always  one  who  kisses,  and  one  who 
offentbedieekr 


intellect  J  are  at  the  bottom  of  hJalf  the  '*  rows'*  in 
the  world.  It  is  very  painful  to  listen  to  a  long 
squabble :  the  amount  of  sheer  stupidity  and  mis- 
apprehension that  mingle  with  the  noisy  current  of 
debate  is  something  downright  disgusting.  But 
that  is  not  all. 

Quarrels  arise,  in  an  immense  majority  of  in* 
stances, /rom  letting  things  go  too  far.  Do  not  say 
this  is  obvious,  and  turn  away.  Try  and  cultivate 
your  faculty  of  foresight.  How  often  may  a  man 
who  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to  think  stave  off 
a  miserable  outburst  of  unoharitableness,  by  watch- 
the  turns  of  conversation,  and  handling  suggestions 
of  the  moment  dexterously,  so  as  to  make  redeem- 
ing diversions  in  the  talk !  Say  I  am  talking  to 
you.  You  are  not  precisely  angry  with  me — jio 
— but  I  foresee  that  if  we  push  matters  very  much 
farther  you  may  be ;  that  the  discussion  (if  there 
be  a  dbcussiou)  will  come  to  a  pass  in  which  the 
"  honour**  of  either  combatant  will  be  engaged,  and 
retractation  will  be  impossible.  Surely,  if  I  am  wise 
and  kind,  I  shall  put  forth  all  my  strength  of  brain 
to  save  you  and  myself  this  possible  pain,  by  shoot- 
ing my  next  arrow  into  the  air !  I  once  saw  a 
fight  impending  between  two  boys  who,  I  perceived, 
were  very  unequally  matched.  The  stronger  and 
bigger  of  the  two  had  on  a  gorgeous  new  cap, 
magnificently  tassellod,  and  proudly  worn.  Just 
before  the  first  blow  was  struck,  I  took  upon  myself 
to  remove  the  warrior's  helmet,  and  flung  it  far 
away  down  the  street.  The  mob  of  boys  assisting 
at  the  spectacle  relished  this  sudden  turn  in  the 
entertainment,  and  gave  chase.  The  big  boy  re- 
leased his  prey  to  save  his  darling  cap.  Something 
similar  I  have  often  done  in  conversation.  I  can 
assure  you  the  recollection  of  such  things  is 
agreeable  to  me,  and  I  wish  others  to  taste  the 
pleasure.  Do  not  say  it  is  a  common  thmg — it  is 
not  common — because  not  one  person  in  ten  thou- 
sand will  take  the  necessary  trouble  to  make  it 
common.  People  are  sadly  afraid  of  thiMking  too 
much  about  each  other  ;  and  scatter  pain,  right  and 
left,  by  little  neglects  and  thoughtlessness  which  the 
smallest  amount  of  r^ection  would  prevent. 


XXV.— "ONLY  A  WEEK  AGO." 

Op  course  we  can  never  realise  precisely  the  inti- 
macy of  another's  experience ;  we  must  often  be 
content,  nay,  we  should  be  joyful,  to  "bear  one 
another's  burdens"  in  the  dark.  When  we  can 
press  imagination  into  the  service  of  law  divine, 
we  should.  Let  us  take  a  single  instance,  in 
illustration  of  the  danger  under  which  we  lie  of 
misjudging  each  other  for  want  of  allowing  for 
temperamental  differences.  It  is  suggested  to  me 
by  a  real  incident,  in  which  the  exclamation  "  Only 
a  week  ago  I"  played  a  part. 

Nothing  seems  more  definite  than  the  lapse  of 
time.  There  are  hour-glasses;'  dutch-clocks; 
watches ;  chronometers  ;  almanacks.    Good.    But 
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time  is  i^  succession  of  events,  and  a  week  is  one 
thing  to  A  and  quite  another  thing  B.  This  is 
not  romance,  it  is  a  stubborn  fact.  In  the  case  of 
the  loTer,  or  in  any  one  impatient  for  a  specific 
event,  it  is  admitted : — 

To  him  who  in  an  hour  mast  die, 
Not  swifter  seems  that  hoar  to  fly, 
Than  stow  the  minates  seem  to  me, 
That  keep  me  from  the  sight  of  thee  1 

But  it  should  not  be  confined  to  his  case.  Sab- 
jectively,  a  week  may  be  absolutely,  not  by  any 
figure  of  speech  whatever,  but  absolutely,  ten  times 
as  long  a  period  to  A  as  to  B— because  he  lives 
faster-—  especially  if  it  has  been  an  excited  ox  a 
busy  week.  Is  it  too  much  trouble  to  bear  this 
in  mind  in  our  daily  intercourse  with  our  '*  fellow- 
sufferers  and  fellow-sinners  P" 


XXVL^LITTLE  BBTHELIANA. 
The  strong  prejudice  against  works  of  fiction  which 
exists  among  large  masses  of  Dissenters  has  at  least 
this  excuse — that  the  great  majority  of  fictionists 
have  shown  a  singular  unacquaintance  with  the 
humbler  developments  of  the  religious  life.  I 
cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  instance  of  an  able 
fiotionist  who  has  painted  the  weak  side  of  Evan- 
gelicism  well.  Thackeray  comes  near  to  the  mark 
— perhaps  as  near  as  you  can  jexpect  a  great  man 
of  the  world  to  come.  Dickens  is  a  gross  failure. 
Mrs.  Nubbles — Kit's  mother,  in  the  "  Old  Curiosity 
Shop'* — is  his  best  attempt  at  painting  piety  in 
connexion  with  an  ill-cultivated  intellect.  Chadband 
is  a  ridiculous  caricature.  I  speak  confidently,  be- 
cause I  have  had  rare  opportunities  of  acquiring 
the  information  which  justifies  confidence.  Yet  I 
am  sometimes  tempted  to  say  there  is  excuse  even 
for  a  blunder  like  Chadband.  When  Mr.  Thackeray 
indulges  in  a  bit  of  burlesque  like  "The  Apple- 
woman  of  Finchley  Common,"  or  "  Meat  in  the 
Tray,*  or  the  Awakened  Butcher-boy" — imaginary 
titles  of  tracts — I  dare  say  some  of  his  readers  feel 
hurt  even  while  they  smile.  But  no  burlesque 
that  I  have  ever  seen  beats  the  following  heading 
of  a  placard  in  my  neighbourhood,  announcing  a 
course  of  Protestant  Discourses : — 

JEHOVAH  HONOURED  ! 
THE   REDEMPTORIST    FATHERS   MUZZLED! 

CLAPHAM   PROTECTED! 

The  force  of  bad  taste  and  vulgar  stupidity  can  no 
further  go !  And  what  right  has  any  man  to  teach 
in  a  church  who  does  not  know  that  "  Jehovah** 
was  a  name  held  in  mysterious  reverence  by  the 
ancients,  who  substituted  another  even  in  their 
public  reading,  and  that  it  should  not  be  displayed 
as  an  attraction  to  a  placard  in  the  London  streets. 

*  Jtr.  Thackeray  has,  it  »eem8,  careftilly  noted  the  titles 
of  such  little  bOoks  as  "  Light  in  the  Dwelling,"  and  "  Manna 
in  the  Honte.** 


XXVIL— "THE  COMMON  PBOPLl." 

Hankah  More  wrote  some  tales  for  the  "  Common 
People."  Now  the  use  of  that  phrase  would  b( 
thought  little  less  than  scandalous.  let,  amid  aH 
our  talk  of  "  progress,"  we  are  often  in  danger,  as 
I  have  remarked  before,  of  losing  sight  of  the  reel 
degradation  of  the  masses.  I  h^rd  a  decent- 
looking  married  woman  asked  in  the  street  tbe 
other  day  how  her  mother  was.  She  answered  the 
querist,  a  man,  by  saying  that  she  wished  she  was 
dead,  aud  added  a  couple  of  clauses  which  I  can^ 
not  quote.  Let  me  say,  however,  that  all  that  you 
could  possibly  conceive  of  obsoenity  and  imparity, 
swept  up  into  a  pair  of  phrases,  would  fall  short 
of  what  this  woman  said — with  her  child  in  bcr 
hand,  and  her  mother,  as  I  judged,  dying.  She 
belonged  to  the  class  who  devour  the  lowest  garbage 
of  our  literature.  Would  anybody  believe,  ajawri, 
that  an  enormous  paying  sale  could  be  fotmd  for 
penny  pamphlets  like  those  of  which  I  am  abont 
to  subjoin  a  few  titles  P  I  confess,  with  the  hard 
facts  before  my  eyes,  I  can  scarcely  receiye  them 
into  my  brain.  The  Bousfield  and  Palmer  horroit 
have  produced  a  literature  sui  generis-— wA  hece 
are  specimen  bricks.  I  only  wish  I  could  subjoin 
the  illustrations : — 


[specimen  beick  no.  I.] 
THE 

GROANS  OF  THE  GALLOWS, 

OR  THE 
LIVES  AND  EXPLOITS  OF 

WILLIAM  CALCRAFT 

AND 

NATHANIAL   HOWARD, 

THE  LIVING 
BIYAL  rHANGMBK  OF  LOHDOK  AND  JOBK. 

THE  BEST  AOCOUMT  OP        * 

caloeaft's  LAsnr  teaoedt,  the  BxccunoM  of  wohmi  ■«»• 

FIELD  ;   AND    THE    LETTEE    THEEATENINO    TO    SHOOT  EIH  J  AIW» 

LONG    TOX    COFHW,    THE    QEAVB-DIOOES    OW    ST.  CLBHin^  OAl* 

CEAFT*S  HEIE-APPAXIMT,  AMD  OANDIDATI  FOE  HU  OmCl. 

k  DESCRIPTION  OF  THIT  KXTKAORDUrAEr  CHUUCTW 

THE  EXECUTIONER  OF  PARIS, 

tn  HIS  GHAXBEBIOF  nOBMBMiX^l 


THE  COXMOir  PBOPLE. 
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[snOIMBV  BBIGK  HO.  n.] 


THE 


HANGMAN^S    LETTER 


TO  THE 


auEEN; 


IN  &EPLY  TO  THE  «  GROANS  OF  THE  GALLOWS," 
TIKDIOATINe  HIS 

LIFE,  CHARACTER,  AND  PROFESSION : 

WITH  HIS  PEOPOSED 

NEW    MACHINE, 

TO  BE  SUBSTITUTED  FOR  THE  GALLOWS; 
CiXLED 

CALCBAFT'S  MAIDEN, 

OOMBXVISG    THl    BTFtCTDAL    EXECUTION    Of    CRIMINALS 

With  a  Sure  Frdrdntive  of  another  Bonafield 
Tragedy. 

Ittdnding  a  Hittgry  of  all  the  Different  Modes  of  Hanging 
and  Beheading  from  the  Eaiiiest  to  the  Present  Times. 

EHTERED  AT  STATIONERS*   HALL. 

ONE  PENNY.     . 


[specimen  BRICK  NO.  UI.] 
"  Urt  NOT   PASSION  BUT  REASON  BE  THT   GUIDE." 


THE 

CRIES  OF  THE  CONDEMNED; 

OE 

PROOFS  OF  THE 

UNFAIR     TRIAL 

AND  (ir  ezbcutbd)  the  legal 

MURDER 

OF  ' 

WILLIAM    PALMER, 

XJLTKLT  8INTEN0SD  TO  DIE  ON  A  CHASOE  OT  POISONING  ; 
AND 

Reasons  vfhj  he  should  not  be 
HANGED, 

From  Circamstanoea  that  hare  since  Transpired,  unknown  to 

the  Public^  and  which  were  not  mentioned  at  his  Trial. 

With  Suggestions  as  to 

What  ghoold  be  his  proper  &te  instead  of 

suFFERnra  deate 

loeUidiiig  a  Strong  Parallel  Case  of  the  Uacertaintj  of  Cir- 

enastaotial  Eridenoe,  the  Weakness  of  Roman  Judgment, 

and  the  Danger  of  Sacrificing  Innocent  Life. 

Bt  THOMAS  WAXLEt,  Esq.,  Coroner. 


Greatly  to  mj  own  amusement  Mr.  Wakley  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  announce  that  he  is  not  the 
author  of  the  last  brochure !     Really  now  ? 

Not  to  leave  my  task  incomplete,  let  me  give 
you  an  exquisite  bit  of  penny-a-lining  from  the 
"  Groans  of  the  Gallows ;" — 

As  a  proof  of  this  feeling  in  William  Calcraft,  we  will 
here  inform  the  reader  of  a  very  recent  circomstanee.  At 
the  corner  of  Devizes-street,  Hoxton,  is  the  "  Tiger"  public* 
house,  famed  for  being  his  chief  place  of  resort,  for  playing 
at  skittles,  &c.,  and  meeting  a  number  of  associates  and 
rabbit  fanciers,  among  whom  he  was  held  in  great  repute  as 
a  famous  breeder  of  the  choicest  kind.  Many  riolent  scenes 
have  there  occurred,  when,  amidst  their  inebriety,  they  have 
wantonly  insulted  Calcrafl,  and  jeeringly  alluded  to  his  calling. 
Near  to  the  above  house  is  a  shop  where  h%  used  to  purchase 
oats  for  his  rabbits,  the  proprietor  of  which,  having  for  the 
first  time  deviated  inadvertently  fh>m  his  usual  reserve,  and 
in  the  most  gentle  manner  asked  how  the  last  man  he  hung 
bore  his  fate,  our  ill-starred  hero  at  once  flew  from  his  pre- 
sence, speedily  sold  of  all  his  fine  stock  of  prize  rabbits,  and 
to  avoid  any  more  such  allusions  on  a  similar  errand,  never 
went  near  the  inquisitive  tradesman  again. 

Society  owes  to  him  its  pity,  not  its  contempt,  for  the 
awful  situation  it  places  him  in  among  his  fellow-men,  by  its 
barbarous  institution  of  public  executions.  It  punishes  not 
him  alone,  but  a  fine  family  of  which  he  is  the  parent.  Aa 
an  illustration  of  this  fact  it  has  been  related  to  us,  on  good 
authority,  that  a  young  mechanic  who  courted  one  of  his 
daughters,  ignorant  of  her  family  at  the  time,  had  an  invita- 
tion to  meet  her  and  partake  of  supper  at  a  friend's  house. 
The  appointed  night  came,  and  the  young  woman,  with  a 
goodly  number  of  friends  of  both  sexes,  were  assembled, 
anxiously  waiting  the  arrival  of  her  lover.  At  length  he 
was  announced,  and  on  entering  the  room  was  joyfully  sainted 
by  his  sweetheart  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  welcomed 
him  to  the  seat  of  honour  at  the  supper-table.  All  around 
were  smiling  happy  faces,  and  now  love-jokes  were  bandied 
fh>m  one  to  the  other  as  the  smoking  viands  were  set  before 
them.  The  young  lover  made  himself  at  home,  and  vowed 
he  was  the  happiest  of  the  happy.  Each  guest  showed  the 
politest  attention  to  his  neighbour,  and  the  host  bid  the 
stranger  help  himself  to  the  best  of  the  feast.  Everyone  was 
served,  and  about  to  eat  and  drink  right  merrily ;  when, 
hark !  footsteps  are  heard  on  the  stairs ;  the  door,  already 
half  open,  shows  approaching  from  the  dark  landing  Uie 
figure  of  a  stout  man,  of  the  middle  height,  with  remarkably 
determined-looking  features,  rather  pock-marked,  fair  hair, 
and  peering,  blueish  grey  eyes,  who  on  approaching  the  light 
is  announced  by  his  name,  and  saluted  *'  Father !"  by  the 
young  woman  sitting  beside  the  invited  stranger,  whose  fea- 
tures now  assumed  a  corpse-like  paleness,  as  the  startling  fact 
suddenly  fiashed  across  his  dizzy  brain,  that  he  had  been 
courting  the  Hangman's  daughter ;  that  he  was  going  to  sit 
at  the  same  table  with  him,  eat  off  the  same  joint,  drink  out 
of  the  same  glass,  and  perhaps  be  asked  to  shake  ba«A  with 
him !  It  was  horror  to  him  !  He  trembled  in  every  limb ; 
was  speechless ;  became  seized  with  sickness  and  bowel  com- 
plaint At  hut,  summoning  all  his  rapidly  failing  strength 
into  one  super-human  effort,  ere  he  fell,  with  one  sodden 
bound  he  ineffectually  tried  to  jump  over  the  table  towards 
the  door,  and  overturning  in  all  directions  the  dainty  repast, 
escaped  down  stairs.  The  force  of  prejudice  had  made  the 
sight  of  the  Hangman  to  this  yooog  man  like  a  frightful 
apparitiota. 

There !  Ladies  and  gentlemen  who  set  about 
reforming  the  masses  in  kid  gloves,  think  what  is 
before  you ! 

Let  us  go  a  step  higher.  Let  us  ascend  from 
the  sewers  to  the  gutters.  We  have  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  degraded  brain  of  the  mob — let  us  take  a 
look  at  the  foolish  brain  of  the  million.     Here  are 
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a  oonple  of  advertisements  which  may  be  supposed 
to  be  intended  for  readers  of  a  class  who  would 
scarcely  buy  the  "  Groans  of  the  Gallows :" — 

KNOW  THYSELF!  — The  SECRET  ART 
of  discovering  the  true  CHABACTER  of  INDI- 
VIDUALS from  the  peculiarities  of  their  HANDWRITING, 
has  long  been  practised  by  *  *  *  with  astonishing 
SQCcess.  Her  startling  delineations  are  both  full  and  detailed, 
differing  from  anything  hitherto  attempted.  All  persons 
Trishing  to  '*  know  themselves,**  or  any  friend  in  whom  they 
are  interested,  must  send  a  specimen  of  their  writing,  stating 
sex  and  age,  enclosing  thirteen  penny  post  stamps,  to 
*  *  *  and  they  will  receive  in  a  few  days  a  minute 
detail  of  tite  mental  and  moral  qualities,  talents,  tastes, 
affections,  tirtaes,  &•.,  of  the  writer,  with  many  other  things 
hitherto  unsnsptt^tcd.  '*I  am  pleased  with  the  accurate 
description  you  have  given  of  myself.*' — Miss  Jones.  "  My 
friends  pronounce  it  to  be  faithful.'* — Mr.  C.  Gordon.  "  I 
was  fearful  of  him,  and  am  thankful  for  your  warning.** — 
Miss  laiia.  A  GUIDE  to  COURTSHIP  and  MARRIAGE 
sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  twelve  penny  stamps. 

DO  you  WANT  LUXURIANT  HAIR, 
WHISKERS,  &C.P— -Hundreds  of  testimonials  prove 
the  almost  magical  power  of  *  *  *  NIOUKRENE. 
In  all  cases,  even  where  everything  else  has  failed,  it  will  be 
found  efficacious  in  reproducing  the  hair  when  lost  either  by 
disease  or  decay,  checking  presiatare  greyness,  strengthening 


weak  hair,  and  preventing  its  fiJling  ofl^  ftc.  Per  the  pn). 
duction  of  Whiskers  and  Moustaches  in  two  or  three  veeki, 
it  ifl  guaranteed  as  absolutely  certain.  Sent  poit  free  oa 
receipt  of  twenty-ftmr  peony  poet  stamps  by  *  *  *  "It 
produced  a  fine  pair  of  WUskers  in  less  than  a  noitk.''— 
R.  Lovell,  Esq.  **  I  have  rooommended  it  to  jnaay  sf  mj 
patients,  who  have  found  it  successful.** — Dr.  Simpsoa.  *l 
was  bald  seventeen  years,  and  it  entirely  reprodoeed  nj 
hair.**-— Mr.  W.  Long.  <*  It  qaite  ^Mc&i  the  grejnen."- 
Mrs.  Smart  "Lord  Bmsj  Cooke  has  foud  I^onkme 
to  answer  extremely  well  in  prodneiqg  a  fine  aoostaeha'* 
"  My  whiskers  are  greatly  improved.** — J.  Short  "Itlw 
chedced  my  hair  IkUing  off.** — N.  Morgan. 

Of  coarse,  small  vamty  is  the  point  ^§ff/nd 
the  speculator  ia  these  cases ;  but  the  faoity  wobU 
be  useless  to  him  without  tbe  supoadded  ignonuice, 
the  density,  the  darkness— and  ''bow  great  is  tkt 
darkness  !*' 

Well,  well — we  need  not  despair.  Bit  for 
heaven's  sake  and  our  childreii*8  kt  ib  all  wotk, 
each  in  his  sphere  and  after  his  own  model.  We 
need  not  all  turn  ragged-school  leadierB,  or  d^ 
missionaries,  but  we  can  all  find  our  proper  work, 
if  we  choose.  The  great,  good  God,  to  whom  tk 
most  benighted  soul  is  dear  as  the  i^fde  of  ]u6  e^ 
help  us  all  to  do  it ! 


JOHN   KITTO.* 


Thb  ronancesof  fiction  neyer  exceed  those  of  life. 
When  writers  of  even  acknowledged  genins  describe 
imaginarj  characters,  they  never  dare  to  suppose 
changes  so  great  as  we  find  in  society.  John 
£itto*s  life  was  remarkably  romantic  and  useful. 
He  was  descended  from  a  family  of  Cornish  miners. 
They  settled  in  Plymouth,  where  be  was  bom,  in 
1804.  His  lather  fell  under  intemperance;  and 
wliile  he  continued  to  labour  at  his  trade  of  a 
mason,  yet  his  fanuly  derived  little  advantage  from 
his  earnings.  John  Kitto  was  his  eldest  son ;  and 
being  a  sickly  boy,  he  was  cheerfully  committed  to 
the  care  of  his  maternal  grandmother,  a  woman  of 
greater  intelligence  than  many  persons  of  her  class. 
Mrs.  Picken,  his  grandmother,  was  obliged,  in 
1814,  when  John  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  to  sell 
the  small  tenements  on  which  she  depended  for 
their  support,  and  to  reside  with  her  daughter. 
The  change  was  one  ol  the  future  authors  early 
calamities.  He  was  compelled  to  go  out  as 
assistant  to  his  father,  and  his  love  of  books  and 
reading  was  checked  for  a  time.  At  night  **  he 
DTOuld  try  to  read  and  write  by  the  light  of  sticks 
which  he  had  collected  during  the  day."  Even 
then,  bowever,  he  bad  a  few  books,  and  a  little  attic 
whic^  was  considered  his  own,  although  his  father, 
then  only  in  his  thirty-third  year,  consumed  his 
wagee  in  drink ;  and  his  modier  was  obliged  to  go 
out  '*  charing"  to  find  food  for  the  family.     A  £^ 


misfortune  occurred  to  him  in  his  thirteeath  yw» 
He  was  engaged  with  his  father  in  repairing  a  hooa^ 
and,  slipping  his  foot  on  tbe  highest  round  of  ^ 
ladder,  fell  with  the  stones  which  he  was  can^ 
from  a  height  of  thirty-five  feet  to  the  gnwnd.  Ha 
recovery  from  this  severe  accident  was  not  antiffl* 
pated,  and  was  never  complete.  He  lost  the  8«n« 
of  hearing,  and  it  was  never  recovered.  This  poor, 
deaf  boy  was  an  object  of  sympathy  to  his  «g«^ 
grandmother,  who  assisted  hun  with  boob  to  tw 
extent  that  her  very  limited  circumstaaces  ]«• 
mitted ;  yet  less  than  forty  years  ago,  the  fstprt 
expositor"  of  the  Bible  waded  in  the  filth  of  "Sst- 
ton  Poor*  in  search  of  old  ropes,  yarn,  and  m> 
By  this  employment  he  gained  threepence  or  fotf- 
pence  weekly.  Having  been  disabled  from  tto 
occupation  for  a  time,  by  cutting  his  foot  on « 
broken  bottle,  he  made  drawings  in  water-cok»n» 
and  sold  them,  to  the  extent  of  eightpcnce  ia  «* 
fair  week,  but  the  general  average  was  twopesflt  *o 
twopence-halfpenny.  Then  he  wrote  labels  «« 
windows  correctly  and  neatly.  They  sold  ^^^ 
better  than  the  drawings,  for  the  latter  ijj* 
luxuries,  but  the  labels  were  necessaries.  ^ 
were  'the  signs  of  humble  shops.  The  ^J^ 
that  he  ever  sold  was  **  milk  and  cream,"  for  wM* 
he  had  one  penny  and  a  bowl  of  milt  W*  * 
"grandmotherly"  female  with  " gentle festw* 
His  own  grandmother  was  compelW  Wm^ 
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Pijmoiith,  and  poor  John  Kitto  bad  to  seek  an 
asjlam  in  the  workhouse.  He  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  fifteenth  year  when  he  was  thmst  into 
this  shelter,  mneh  against  his  will ;  but  the 
guardians  and  the  masters  were  very  kind  to  the 
deaf  boy,  and  permitted  him  all  the  liberty  that  his 
interests  required.  In  the  following  year  he  began 
to  keep  a  journal*  and  many  of  his  remarks  display 
more  knowledge  of  the  world  than  most  boys  with 
five  senses  haye  picked  up  at  that  period  of  their 
Htcs.  The  next  great  calamity  in  his  history  was 
his  grandmother's  death,  which  occurred  in  the 
spriiB^  of  1821.  The  attachment  of  these  two 
relatiTes^  both  reduced  to  deep  poverty,  was  yery 
strong.  It  seemed  to  be  their  ruling  passion, 
although  they  were  placed  at  the  extremes  of 
existence.  The  entries  of  the  workhoase  boy  in 
his  journal  recommenced  after  the  death  of  good 
old  Mrs.  Picken.  He  writes,  "  Born  to  be  the 
spMt  of  fortune,  to  find  sorrow  where  I  hoped  for 
bliss,  and  to  be  a  mark  for  the  giddy  and  the  gay 
to  ^oot  at — what  I  felt  at  the  deprivation  of  my 
almost  only  frimd  the  reader  can  better  conceive 
than  I  can  describe."  At  that  date,  then,  it  ap- 
pears, that  he  had  formed  the  design  of  having 
"  readers"  for  his  journal !  formed  it  in  the  work- 
house, while  constructing  list  shoes ;  and  he  goes 
on — "Yet  that  moment  will  ever  be  present  to  my 
recollection  to  the  latest  period^of  my  existence. 
Gone  for  ever!  that  is  the  word  of  agonising 
poignancy.  Yet  not  for  ever — a  few  short  years 
at  most,  and  I  may  hope  to  meet  her  again — there 
is  my  consolation."  The  years  were  not  to  be  very 
many ;  1821  and  1854  are  not  far  distant  to  those 
who  remember  both.  The  rather  natural  tendency 
to  prayer  for  the  dead,  however  unnecessary  to 
thoae  who  remember  that  their  state  changes  not, 
appears  in  the  next  sentence:  "I  knelt  and  prayed 
for  her  departed  spirit  to  Him  in  whose  hands  are 
life  and  death,  and  that  He  would  embue  us  with 
resignatmn  to  His  decrees,  for  we  know  that  He 
had  a  right  to  the  life  which  He  gave."  His 
dying  grandmother,  on  her  part,  did  not  forget  her 
comparatively lielpless  boy.  She  urged  kindness 
to  him  on  his  parents  as  a  last  request,  to  which 
it  appears  that  respect  was  yielded  by  his  father. 
To  fcb  mother  it  seems  not  to  have  been  requisite, 
so  far  as  a  mother  who  earned  her  bread  by  charing 
could  be  kind  to  her  eldest  son,  placed  in  the 
woAbonse.  The  affection  of  the  grandmother 
to  tlie  child  amid  their  mutual  sufferings,  is  one  of 
many  eases  illustrative  of  the  deep  and  pure  love 
that  may  live  and  struggle  on  against  abject  and 
crushing  disasters. 

Mr.  Bumard,  of  the  workhouse,  was  a  kind  and 
steady  friend  to  Kitto, — encouraged  his  love  of 
reading,  lent  him  books,  and  promoted  his  intel- 
leciaal  advancement  by  evidently  judicious  counsel. 
In  Korember,  1821,  the  workhouse  lad  was  bound 
as  an  apprentice  to  a  person  named  Bowden,  a  boot 
and  shoemaker  in  Plymouth.  He  was  a  cruel  and 
imperioQS  employer — and  the  working-classes  are 
ctiagraced  by  the  existence  of  such  men  amongst 


them — obsequious,  no  doubt,  to  their  superiors, 
and  overbearing  to  their  inferiors  in  rank.  He 
compelled  this  poor  boy  to  labour  for  sixteen  to 
eighteen  hours  in  twenty-four :  and  struck  him  so 
frequently  that  the  lad  complained  to  Mr.  Bumard, 
who  applied  to  the  magistrates,  and  they  cancelled 
his  indentures. 

The  apprenticeship  was  a  calamity,  but  it  cleared 
the  way  for  the  future  author  to  employment  n^ore 
agreeable  to  himself  than  boot  or  shoemaking.  He 
was  obb'ged  to  give  evidence  in  writing  before  the 
magistrates,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  notes  astonished 
some  of  these  gentlemen,  and  gradually  his  case 
excited  interest  in  the  town.  He  returned  to  the 
workhouse  and  prosecuted  shoemaking,  and  con- 
tinued his  correspondence  and  journalising.  His 
speculations  on  the  plurality  of  worlds  at  the  time 
are  interesting.     Of  the  moon,  he  wrote : — 

That  is  land,  thought  I,  inhabited  by  thoasands  of  beinga 
of  perhaps  a  different  nature  from  ours,  who  had  no  devil  to 
tempt,  no  sinning  Adam,  nor  no  Etc.  Perhaps,  for  aught 
we  know,  they  may  be  more  wicked  than  we ; — yet  it  is 
more  probable  that  they  are  more  virtuous,  and  of  course 
more  happy.  The  large  proportion  of  land  gives  ua  reason 
to  suppose  them  "  of  one  language  and  one  speech," — all 
one  nation  and  brotherhood.  There  are  no  wars,  murders, 
nor  rapine :  there  are  n(f  tyrants  nor  slaves. 

Mr.  George  Harvey,  the  mathematician,  and  Mr. 
Nettleton,  the  proprietor  of  the  "  Plymouth  Weekly 
Journal,"  succeeded,  in  1823,  in  eliciting  a  public 
sympathy  for  the  deaf  essayist  of  the  workhouse ; 
and  an  appeal  in  his  favour  having  been  circulated 
by  a  few  gentlemen,  he  had  free  entrance  at  the 
Plymouth  public  library,  and  a  sum  was  provided 
to  defray  the  cost  of  his  board  and  lodging  ^ith 
Mr.  Burnard.  The  seven  gentlemen  who  acted  on 
that  committee  all  died  before  the  person  whom 
they  so  seasonably  served — although  he  also  died 
young.  The  following  curious  entry  remains'  in  the 
workhouse  books: — "John  Kitto  discharged,  1823, 
July  17.  Taken  out  under  the  patronage  of  the 
literati  of  the  town." 

After  he  was  installed  in  the  public  library  as  a 
reader,  Kitto  improved  his  time.  He  read  syste- 
matically and  vigorously.  His  friends  expected 
that  he  might  procure  a  fellowship  in  one  of  the 
universities;  and  Mr.  iElindell  of  the  Western 
Luminary,  Exeter,  appears  to  have  suggested  that 
he  might  be  employed  as  a  missionary.  Mr.  Harvey> 
one  of  his  early  friends,  thought  that  he  mig^  take 
orders,  as  deafness  would  not  be  a  bar  to  a  curacy. 
Tlie  natural  supposition  of  the  necessities  and  the 
proprieties  in  these  professions  is  against  both  pro- 
jects. Early  in  1824  he  decided  upon  commencing 
the  study  of  Latin. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Groves  was  pursuing  success- 
fully the  avocation  of  a  dentist  at  Exet^.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  singularly  benevolent  disposition* 
Subsequently  to  the  date  named,  1824,  having 
acquired  an  adequate  property,  he  resigned  hu 
lucrative  business,  and  became  a  missionary  of  the 
Gospel.  Bagdad  was  the  scene  of  his  mission, — 
but  we   will  reach  all  that  afterwards.      Mr. 
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ilindel],  whom  we  ba^e  already  mentioned, 
bad  shown  one  of  Eitto's  letters  to  Mr.  Groves, 
and  told  him  his  historj.  That  gentleman  at  once 
offered  him  a  home  in  his  own  family — ^instruction 
in  the  mechanical  department  of  his  profession — 
£15  for  the  first  and  £20  for  the  second  year,  in 
return  for  a  few  hours'  employment  daily.  The 
remainder  of  his  time  was  to  be  employed  in  pro- 
secuting his  eduoation.  Hia  friends  at  Plymouth 
advised  the  acceptance  of  this  offer,  and  John  Kitto, 
early  in  May,  1824,  became  an  inhabitant  of 
Exeter,  a  student  of  dentistry,  and  an  assistant  of 
Mr.  Groves  in  his  moral  and  religions  enterprises. 
A  short  time  afterwards,  that  gentleman  entered 
himself  a  student  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  not 
with  the  view  of  studying,  but  only  to  pass  through 
the  university.  During  the  residence  of  John 
Kitto  in  Exeter,  he  became  devoted  more  intensely 
than  before  to  the  truths  of  Christianity.  His 
friend  of  the  Western  Luminary — who  seems  to 
have  been  a  very  disinterested  friend,  had  warned 
him  against  the  hope  that  his  moral  essays  would 
accomplish  material  good  to  anybody.  Mr.  FIcydell, 
believed  that  the  Gospel  alone  could  be  useful,  in 
the  fullest  sense,  in  the  world.  In  Exeter,  Mr. 
Kitto  adopted  his  opinion.  He  became,  as  he  puts 
the  matter,  a  Christian  enthusiast.  This  enthu- 
siasm, however,  need  proscribe  neither  moral  nor 
political  essays.  They  are  good  in  their  respective 
places — very  good;  and  are  improved  by  every 
infusion  of  vital  Christianity  until  they  become  its 
application  to  the  point  discussed.  Enthusiasm 
will  never  displace  the  necessity  of  applying  Chris- 
tianity to  the  work  in  hand,  whatever  that  may  be. 
The  religious  world  has  a  numerous  chiss  who 
appear  to  think  with  Fleydell  and  Kitt^,  thirty- 
two  years  since,  that  Chrbtianity  is  in  some  way 
abstracted  from  the  things  of  time.  They  are 
correct  only  in  a  very  limited  and  narrow,  although 
a  most  important,  sense.  Faith  stands  out  bare  by 
itself — bare  and  barren  of  anything  whatever,  we 
fear,  until  it  produces  the  herbage  and  foliage  and 
fruit  of  works — ^until  it  animates  everything — until 
it  pervades  life — ^until  it  sways  moral  essays  and 
moral  practice  in  the  country  house,  the  workshop, 
home,  and  everywhere.  Moral  teaching,  as  it  is 
termed,  is  not  bad,  but  good,  and  may  be  the  cause 
of  much  good  in  iteelf ;  yet  if  it  take  the  place  of 
something  better,  its  character  becomes  changed. 
An  essay  on  patience  may  be  a  very  excellent 
paper.  An  essay  written  to  prove  that  patience 
might  save  a  soul  would  be  a  very  dangerous, 
unless,  in  our  times,  a  ridiculous  document. 

Mr.  Kitto's  residence  at  Exeter  appears  to  have 
been  a  happy,  improving,  and  useful  time.  His 
oorrespondence  evinces  a  wider  range.  He  writes 
no  longer  to  Mr.  Wooloombe,  Mr.  Lampen,  and 
Mr.  Harvey,  in  the  language  of  dependence,  but  of 
gratitude.  In  August,  1824,  he  wrote  : — "  He 
would  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  capital  punish- 
ment, for  any  other  crime  than  murder,  is  utterly 
disoountenaiMjed  both  by  the  letter  and  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Christian  dispensation."    He  lived  to  see 


this   opinion  adopted  in  tiie  law  aad  pnotioe  of 
liis  country. 

A  short  time  after  Kitto  became  an  inmate  d 
Mr.  Groves'  establishment  at  Exeter,  Mr.  Qrans 
determined  to  relinquish  his  business  and  proseeite 
miisiouf  to  the  heathen  personally.    We  do  lot 
meet  with  many  examples  of  similar  deTotkm  to  i 
great  work — for  Mr.  Groves  was  married,  M  i 
family  for  whom  he  required  to  provide,  and  ns 
successful  in  his  profession.  .  Mr.  Kitto's  essiyin 
dentistry  was  thus  closed,  for,  although  Mr.  Grores 
offSsred  to  place  him  with  a  successfal  practitor 
in  the  metropolis,  yet  he  preferred  an  opening  ia 
connexion  with  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  ad 
went  to  reside  in  its  institution  at  Islington,  whik 
acquiring  practice  as  a  compositor  in  the  oice  d 
Mr.  Watts.      He  was  employed  in  setting  Arate 
and  Persian  characters,  and  thought  picking  pye  i 
tedious  operation,  as  any  other  person  in  his  cir- 
cumstances  would  have  done.  He  was  unsnceesfnl 
as  a  printer,  so  far  as  that  he  never  oonaidered  tiie 
case  and  the  composing-stick  the  busbcss  of  life; 
and  be  was  right  in  this  estimate  of  his  eiptbi- 
lities,  but  wrong  in  the  impatience  which  septrtte^ 
him    for   a  time    from    the   Church   MissionaiT 
Society — although  by  Mr.  Groves'  exertions  iid 
good  offices  the  connexion  was  soon  renewed.  He 
left  England  for  MalU  on  the  20th  June,  1837,  aad 
he  reached  the  end  of  his  first  voyage  on  the  SOtli 
July.     He  was  thus  forty  days  in  doing  what  bw 
requires  ten,  and  it  is  only  twenty-nine  years  since. 
By  the  Marseilles  route,  a  traveller  from  hakt 
could  reach  Malta  in  less  than  ten  days,  hot  u 
ordinary  voyage  round  by  Gibraltar,  as  Kitto  wei^ 
would  bring  him  there  within  that  ^c,  MewW 
or  Missionary  can  do  much  more  work  now  thin  a 
1827.     Before  leaving  Enghind,  and  during  ka 
residence  in  London,  although  a  dependent  sw 
very  young  man — certainly  not  twenty-one— « 
fell  in  love  at  church  one  day,  and  this  was  nwrt 
excusable  in  his  case  than  in  that  of  romy  othefi, 
for  as  he  could  hear  nothing,  it  is  not  wonderinlii 
his  eyes  sought  emi^oyment.     k  short  time  afttf* 
wards  he  met  the  person  who  had  stolen  his  kw" 
in  the  house  of  her  mother,  who  kept  a  small  shoji 
The  meeting  was  accidentsi  in  the  common  aeecpt- 
ance  of  the  term,  and  Kitto's  suit  appeared  to  be 
successful.      An  arrangement  was  made  for  w 
young  woman  to  follow  him  to  Malta,  where  tliey 
were  to  be  married.     However,  a  short  *"'**^2 
his  departure  she  changed  her  mind,  and  *|[^ 
another  lover.  Thtdisappointment  was  felt  aeiew 
by  her  friend  in  Malta,  aW  Jie  wrote  m  deasiw 
language  of  his  sufferings.  The  biographer  ifjwj 
to  blame  the  lady,  and  writes  that  she  ^^^ 
this  step  before  her  death;  but  the  propow" 
not  indicate  great  sobriety  of  mind  in  the  effwa* 
stances,  and  although  promises  should  not  bo  ttws 
rashly,  yet  being  made  should  not  be  *"^^**'!'^ 
a  postponement  of  this  marriage  would  li«w  W® 
extremely  wise,  for  the  bridegroom,  w  •^"'^ 
term  him,  since  the  .banns  wew  paMM>e4Jwd^ 
settled  mode  of  life,  and  hie  tmataom  w*  ** 
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Church  Missionary  Sodety  at  Malta,  [terminated 
in  less  than  eighteen  months  after  his  arrival  in  the 
island. 

It  may  be  clearly  demonstrated  that,  except  for 
this  cross  in  the  channel  of  his  love,  Mr.  Eitto  had 
never  been  a  Scriptnral  expositor  or  a  person  of 
much  note  in  the  world.  The  committee  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  imagined  that  he  did 
not  adhere  strictly  at  Malta  to  his  bargain  with 
them.  They  wished  to  employ  him  as  an  Arabic 
and  Greek  compositor,  and  they  believed  that  his 
leisure  was  too  much  occapied  with  literature.  A 
missionary  society  should  rather  encourage  than 
repress  literary  tendencies ;  but  Mr.  Bickerst^th 
bcHered  that  Kitto  could  not  work  adequately  at 
his  case  on  account  of  his  activity  at  the  desk, 
ilr.  Groves  justified  Mr.  Bickersteth,  and  Kitto 
was  ordered  home. 

The  chapter  of  this  biography  that  relates  his 
Hialia  experiences  is  chiefly  occupied  with  his  own 
correspondence.  Some  parts  of  his  letters  might 
have  been  corrected  or  repressed.  He  says  of  the 
first  ahip  that  arrived  from  Navariuo, — "  The  cap- 
taiu  ia  killed,  and  only  nine  of  her  crew  remain 
unkilled  or  unwounded."  Such  was,  doubtless,  the 
report  at  the  moment  among  the  newsmongers  of 
Mxdta,  but  we  cannot  recollect  that  anything  so 
terrible  occurred  at  Navarino,  or  in  any  other 
battle,  although  the  statement  of  so  good  authority 
may  be  considered  satisfactory  anno  24:57.  Ho 
liad  a  ahrewd  view  of  the  Greek  character,  and 
writes  thus,  "there  is  something  to  say  on  both 
sides.  Classical  enthusiasm  has  led  people,  if  not 
nations,  to  forget  many  things  in  this  affair,  which 
they  would  have  recollected  in  aiiother  case.  It 
has  been  forgotten,  too,  that  the  Greeks  of  the 
olden  time,  and  the  ^Greeks  of  our  own  time,  are 
two  veiy,  very  different  people."  •  The  Western 
Powers  are  now  well  acquainted  with  that  differ- 
ence, bat  the  Greeks  have  certainly  not  had  fair 
play  ;  and  they  may  improve.  "  Fer  ardua  "  is  the 
motto  of  this  volume.  They  were  true  words  of 
its  subject.  He  began  work  as  a  mason's  assistant. 
Aflterwards,  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse,  he 
wrought  as  a  shoemaker ;  but  he  had  collected  old 
iron  and  rc^-ends;  he  had  painted  sketches  in 
water-colours,  and  written  placards  for  a  few  pence, 
in  the  intervals  between  his  labours  in  stone  and  in 
vather.  Then  he  wrought  as  a  maker  of  artificial 
«etJi  for  a  season.  Next  he  had  acquired,  we 
nay  presume,  tolerable  proficiency  as  a  compositor 
a  mysterious  and  unknown  characters.  Now,  in 
L829,  in  his  26th  year,  again  cast  upon  the  world, 
le  proposed  to  open  a  circulating  library  and  a 
lationers  shop  in  a  suburb  of  Plymouth.  The  idea 
ras  very  unhappy,  because  he  could  not  hear,  and 
lU  his  cnatomers  would  not  have  liked  the  trouble 
>i  writing  their  wants.  He  was  delivered  from 
his  snare  agam  by  Mr.  Grptes,  who  was  interested 
a  his  welfare,  although  busied  with  preparations 
)r  his  departure  to  Bagdad  with  his  family.  He 
btained  for  Mr.  Kitto  employment  as  a  compositor 
a  Oriental langdageSffromMr.  Synge,  of  Glanmore 


Castle,  Wicklow,  who  was  printing,  at  his  residence 
in  Devonshire,  some  Hebrew  works.  The  situation 
was  accepted ;  but  before  entering  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties,  Mr.  Kitto  went  up  to  London, 
in  order  to  see  his  steadiest  and  most  useful  friend 
before  his  departure  for  the  East.  The  biographer 
says: — "OnC  evening,  while  conversing  on  his 
projected  mission,  Mr.  Groves  said,  Will  ^ou 
come  P'  hardly  expecting  that  the  question  would 
be  taken  in  earnest.  To  his  surprise,  Kitto  an- 
swered '  Yes.'  This  one  word  determined,  under 
Providence,  the  complexion  of  his  future  life."  He 
had  long  sought  employment  as  a  missionary, 
although  he  was  physically  disqualified  from  its 
prosecution,  for,  while  he  could  speak  his  own  lan- 
guage, yet,  hearing  no  sound,  he  could  not  acquire  a 
foreign  language  sufficiently  well  to  address  an 
audience  or  even  to  converse  with  individuals.  The 
capacity  in  which  he  accompanied  Mr.  Groves,  as 
tutor  to  his  sons,  seemed  also  out  of  his  walk ;  but 
that  gentleman  probably  thought  that  some  certain 
disadvantages  were  balanced  fnlly  by  qualifications 
at  least  equally  certain.  The  party  were  conveyed 
by  sea  to  St.  Petersbargh  in  the  Osprey  yacht, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Paget,  an  Irish  gentleman,  who 
was  desirous  evidently  of  assisting  the  mission. 
From  St.  Petersburgh  they  travelled  to  Moscow, 
and  from  thence  to  Tiflis,  the  capital  of  Georgia, 
onwards  to  Tabreez,  and  through  Koordistan  to 
Bagdad.  They  passed  six  months  on  the  journey, 
but  they  certainly  proceeded  much  after  the 
fashion  of  an  Edinburgh  gentleman,  who,  anxious  to 
reach  Glasgow,  should  travel  by  the  North 
British  and  Midland  lines  of  railway  to  Rugby,  and 
thence  by  the  Trent  Valley  and  the  London  and 
North -Western  onwards  to  Carlisle  and  Glasgow. 
It  is  a  long  route,  but  pleasant.  The  reason  for 
this  detour  is  not  stated,  but  it  assisted  to  give 
Mr.  Kitto  that  personal  knowledge  of  Oriental 
affairs  which  he  afterwards  turned  to  good  account. 
The  volume  embraces  his  journal  by  the  way,  and 
it  is  extremely  interesting,  but  we  must  refer  to 
the  work  for  his  impressions  of  Russia  and  Persia. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  persons  who  imagine  that 
some  insuperable  barrier  of  nature  exists  between 
Russia  and  the  South  or  East,  we  may  mention 
that  the  journey  from  Astrachan  to  Tiflis,  through 
the  Caucasus,  occupied  the  cavalcade — a  numerous 
party,  with  their  carriages — almost  exactly  one 
month,  but  they  travelled  at  a  very  slow  pace  ; 
from  Tiflis  to  Tabreez  occupied  another  month ;  and 
from  Tabreez  to  Bagdad  a  third  month,  but  they 
lingered  by  the  way.  When  an  army  have  reached 
Ba^ad  they  may  find  a  way  to  the  East  or  to  the 
South. 

Mr.  Kitto's  residence  in  the  modem  Assyrian 
capital  comprised  a  period  of  nearly  three  years, 
and  afforded  ample  opportunities  of  studying 
Oriental  habits  and  manners  during  a  plague,  and 
during  a  siege ;  in  peace  and  in  war ;  in  adversity 
and  in  prosperity. 

The  ninth  chapter  commences  with  the  history 
of  Kitto's  residence  at  Bagdad.     The  party  with 
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whom  be  travelled  arrived  at  this  celebrated  city 
in  the  latter  part  of  1829.  He  remained  there 
nntil  neailjr  the  same  date  of  1832.  He  vas 
therefore  a  resident  in  the  city  of  Caliphs  for  nearly 
three  years.  We  meet  in  this  biography  vrith 
fewer  particulars  respecting  Bagdad  and  the  Tigris 
than  we  expected,  since  the  work  is  rather  a 
ooUection  of  letters  and  journals  than  a  narrative. 
'*  The  houses"  we  learn  with  regret  "  swarm  with 
vermin ;  mosquitoes  all  the  year  round,  but  most  in 
summer.  They  are,  however,  not  so  abundant  as 
in  Malta,  and  in  the  country  between  the  Volga 
and  the  mountains.  Fleas  swarm  even  in  the  most 
deanly  bouses,  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  about  the 
commencement  of  summer,  but  we  are  not  made 
aware  of  their  existence  for  the  rest  of  the  year ; 
during  that  season  even  English  ladies  are  not 
ashamed  to  complain  of  them.  Scorpions  are  not 
numerous  in  the  houses."  The  last  sentence 
contains  a  very  happy  assurance  indeed  to  persons 
who  may  have  business  in  Bagdad,  and  an  antipathy 
to  scorpions  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Groves  had  established  a  school  at  Bagdad, 
and  it  progressed  remarkably — for  Major  Taylor, 
the  British  resident,  was  favourable  to  the  scheme, 
and  it  was  supported  by  abundant  means.  Troubles, 
however,  seemed  to  spring  out  of  the  very  dust. 
Civil  war,  inundations,  and  the  plague  marked  the 
time  of  Kitto's  residence  in  Bagdad  with  peculiar 
difficulties.  The  phugue  twice  smote  the  city,  but 
the  fir^t  attack  in  1831  was  most  fatal.  Nearly  all 
the  native  teachers  died.  ^'  At  the  commencement 
of  the  plague.  Major  Taylor  proposed  to  go  to  the 
mountains,"  and  offered  to  take  Mr.  Groves  and 
his  party  with  them,  but  the  offer  was  declined. 
The  resident  was  ultimately  unable  to  leave,  but  he 
offered  to  accommodate  Mr.  Groves  and  his  family 
in  his  own  house,  which  being  on  the  river's  bank 
would  always  be  supplied  with  water,  even  after 
the  water  carriers  should  cease  to  ply;  but  this 
kindness  was  also  declined  gratefully.  The  plague 
appeared  early  in  the  Major's  house,  and  he  with 
his  family  embarked  on  the  river,  with  the  intention 
of  proceeding  downwards  to  Bussorah;  but  Mr. 
Groves  with  his  family  remained  behind,  and  were 
the  only  English  in  Bagdad  durhig  the  crisis  of  the 
plague.  We  have  not  quoted  largely  from  this 
work;  for  that  is  inconsistent  vrith  the  rough 
skefch  of  Mr.  Kitto's  life,  which  we  proposed  only 
as  an  inducement  to  a  perusal  of  the  book ;  yet  the 
illness  and  death  of  Mrs.  Groves  ^o  much  affected 
the  interests  of  Kitto — moreover,  was  so  mourn- 
ful in  that  strange  land,  and  stranger  time,  that  we 
extract  his  own  account  of  this  calamity  to  him, 
and  to  the  family  with  whom  he  was  so  much 
associated,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  indebted,  in  the 
language  of  one  of  his  letters  : — 

On  Saturday,  May  7th  Mrs.  Grovet  complained  of  a  paia 
in  her  head  and  bade,  whidn  might  not,  at  anj  other  time, 
have  occasioned  mach  alarm,  bnt  which  now  occasioned 
mnch,  and  this  was  not  onfoanded,  as,  on  the  following 
morning,  the  malady  was  distinctly  ascertained  to  be  the 
f  /     As  Mr.  Qrotes  oould  trace  no  other  source  of 


contagion  than  himself,  he  had  no  donht  that  he  shofoH  be 
attacked,  and  had  the  hard  prospect  of  kering  his  yoaag 
family  and  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  dea^-man,  i 
with  the  language,  and  qnite  ignorant  of 
in  these  countries.  Howerer,  he  gave  me  instrnction  ai 
to  my  proceedings,  should  I  be  spared,  and  he  and  his  wib 
taken,  with  bills  to  pay  the  expenses  of  my  jonniey  with  tbe 
children  to  EagUnd ;  and  whilst  he  most  Mftnnly  hate 
regretted  that  he  could  not  leave  them  in.  mom  eScint 
hands,  he  seemed  thankful  that  I  was  here  to  take  ths 
charge.  Mr.  Groves  then  cut  himself  off  from  commaai' 
cation  with  us.  I  had  the  little  boys  entirely  in  my  itxw, 
and  shared  with  the  woman  the  nursing  of  the  baby.  Mr. 
Groves  attended  on  Mrs.  Ghroves,  and  allowed  no  oae  die 
to  approach  her.  He  ate  separately  from  us,  and  I  wsi 
much  affected  with  the  struggle  it  at  times  cost  his  afteetionle 
heart  to  abstain  from  caressing  his  little  ones.  At  prayers, 
he  read  to  us  and  prayed  through  the  window,  fia^^ 
before  this  I  was  pained  to  see  him  rise  up  hastily  alter 
prayers,  and  retire  without  kissing  the  little  hoys  as  sassl ; 
and  at  other  times,  to  observe  the  emotion  wi&  which  he 
shook  his  head,  and  turned  away,  when  the  dear  little  habf 
held  out  her  hands  craving  to  go  to  him. 

For  myself,  when  I  contemplated  the  possibility  of  being 
left  in  this  responsible  and  diflScult  situation,  I  was  greatfy 
oppressed,  and  prayed  earneetly  that  Mr.  Groves,  at  least, 
might  be  spared.  And  I  nas  persuaded  that  he  woold  k 
so,  and  I  am  so  persuaded ;  hence  I  did  not  press  oa  hia  fisr 
more  particular  information,  on  some  points,  than  it  occsned 
to  him  to  give  me. 

On  Monday  night,  late,  Mr.  Groves  came  to  my  room  a^ 
told  me  that  Mrs;  G.  was  much  better,  and  had  spokai  aad 
asked  for  flood,  which  she  had  not  before  done.  She  n 
persuaded  she  should  recover;  but  what  ever  might  he  the 
result,  she  was  prepared  to  feel  that  the  Lord  woiiii  do  all 
things  well.  She  continued  better  the  following  day,  ai^ 
Mr.  Groves  seems  to  have  entertained  some  hope  she  wo«H 
recover  (so  willing  are  we  to  believe  what  we  wiA),  boI- 
withstanding  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  medioil  synp- 
toms,  particularly  of  a  peculiar  look  in  the  qrea^  lad  hu 
understanding  to  a  different  oonclusion.  But  on  Toni^ 
evening  she  became  delirious,  and  generally  was  skcfy,  so 
that  she  could  not  answer  any  question  that  leqnued  the 
slightest  exertion  of  thought,  till  Friday,  when  she  ^ss 
evidently  in  a  dying  condition ;  add  on  Saturday 
she  died,  just  a  week  from  the  attack. 

Mrs.  Groves  was  interred  a  few  hours  alter  hec  < 
and  the  things  she  had  used  were  burnt.  It  ' 
sharply  to  my  heart,  to  see  the  corpse  of  so  good  « i 
brought  out,  wound  up  in  the  way  of  the  country,  in  a  fka^ 
without  a  coffin,  and  luid  on  a  sort  of  grating  made  oC  fslm 
branches  which  was  fastened  on  horseback  with  oopi%  kj 
two  strange  men,  who  took  it  away  for  iutermaiit  vitk  ttfis 
ceremony.  No  one  followed  her  beloved  lemaiBs  to.  ^ 
grave,  and  no  funeral  rites  were  performed  thers'—iadii^ 
we  know  not  the  spot  of  her  interment — but  oar  hearts  fc^ 
lowed  her,  not  to  the  grave,  but  to  the  throne  of  the  1 
King,  where  she  appears  certainly  not  Uie 
gem  among  the  jewels  of  his  kingdom. 

Mrs.  Groves  was  the  only  member  of  the  mmm. 
femily  who  died  in  that  plague.  The  sneesKs  ^ 
the  mission  must  have  been  alfeoted  greatly  hf^^ 
event.  It  altered  the  course  of  Mr.  Kitto  Im  W^ 
and  among  other  objects  that  may  have  baa 
served  by  this  afflictioUt  it  probably  brought  JnailD 
England  in  time  to  join  Charles  Enigfal  in  im 
cheap  publication  schemes.  Mr.  Groves  covUmI 
continue  to  keep  his  children  in  Bagdad  after  1 
mother's  death,  and  they  were  sent  home  for  i 
education,  so  that  Mr.  Kitto*s  work  as  a  tutor  hm 
no  longer  requisite,  and  he  was  evidftirtiyiacii^«Mr 
of  missiouary  work  iu  a  diff^reftl  fltU 
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It  maj  not  be  uninterestiDg  to  quote  a  short 
portion  of  his  account  of  the  plague,  which  appears 
to  have  almost  de? astated  the  oitj,  and  to  have 
been  far  more  fatal,  but  slower  and  more  solemn  in 
its  tread,  than  cholera.     We  are  destitute  of  anj 
good  works  on  the  origin  of  these  epidemics  of 
death  and  terror  in  the  East.    The  plague  at  Bag- 
dad did  not  run  a  rapid  course.    Mra  Ghroves  was 
ill  eight  days  before  her  death.    The  terror  preva- 
lent for  contagion,  and  the  absence  of  European 
practitioners  of  medicine,  deprives  us  of  any  correct 
raeord  of  the  symptoms  and  their  progress  ;  but  it 
is  natural  to  snppoee  that  this  dbease,  like  others, 
might  yield   to    medical    treatment,   if   applied 
promptly.    The  pbgue  had  in]  former,   a  wider 
range  than  in  modem,  times.     We  seldom  hear 
of  its  prevalence  out  of  the  lands  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  but   a  few  cen- 
turies since  it  swept  over  Europe.     Traditions  of 
its  appearance  in  America  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards  exist,   and  they  are  confirmed  by  the 
mios  of  oities,  indicating  that  a  numerous  popuk- 
tion   inhabited  their  sites.     The  manners  of  the 
Mahommedan  population  may,  in  conjunction  with 
tLe  dimate,  explain  the  cause  of  this  terrible  dis- 
ease.    Upon  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  the  laud 
is  often  flooded.     The  waters  remain  to  evaporate, 
and  the  country  consists  largely  of  sand  and  swamp. 
A.  similar  condition  exists  in  Egypt.     The  miasma 
formed  by  these  exhalations  may  collect  up  to  a 
point   which  becomes  fatal;  yet  that  would  not 
explain  the  intermittent  nature  of  these  tempests 
of  death. 

We  quote  Mr.  Kitto's  statement  "  of  the  Plague 
in  Bagdad  ;•'— 

X  mentioiied  in  my  last,  that  a  yard  adjoining  our  honse 
hmd  been  opened  as  a  grare-yard ;  in  the  day  or  two  follow- 
ins  no  lest  than  eighty  or  a  hundred  graves  were  dug  in 
it,  erery  body  in  a  separate  grave,  so  &r  as  I  saw,  and 
aeftUy  wrapped  op  in  white  linen,  though  I  ^ave  been  told 
of  the  iM)£et  being  buried  just  as  they  died.  This  is  much 
lem  revelting  than  the  pictures  Which  the  phigue  in  London 
cxliibited,  of  a  vast  number  of  bodies  tumbled  from  carts  into 
»  eomnon  grave. 

However,  when  the  cakmity  increased,  ^heu  four  or  five 
thonMiKl  died  in  a  day,  the  people  seemed  to  relinquish,  iu 
de^alr,  the  endeavour  to  bury  their  dead.  They  cast  them 
itda  tlie  river,  and  Mr.  Groves  saw  great  numbers  of  dead 
bodies  floatittg  down  the  stream.  Those  who  died  in  the 
street!  were  left  there  unburied,  and  the  horrid  spectacle 
sras  presented,  of  bodies  lying  about  half  devoured  by  dogs. 
The  beert  sickens  to  contemplate  the  scenes  of  misery  which 
Ham  deroted  city  presented,  and  still  presents ;  not  from  the 
plegve  alone,  but  from  the  inundMion,  which  has  swept 
sway  a  gnat  many  houses  on  the  beaks  of  the  river,  and 
bj  suing  the  ooUars  ibrtker  ie  the  dty,  and  loosening  the 
■opports  of  the  artbes,  has  caused  the  walls  of  the  houses 
•bo^  these  eeUars  to  fell  into  them. 

The  plague  in  London  vras  not  comparable  to  this.  There, 
tiie  wtiMj  mortality,  perhaps,  never  exceeded  seven  thou- 
is»d.  Hera^  it  bas  been  nearly  that  in  two  days.  There, 
thm  total  destruction  from  the  plague  did  not  exceed  fifty 
Uumaaad;  here,  it  is  computed  to  exceed  that  number, 
while  the  population  of  the  city  does  not  perhaps  amount  to 
Dsore  titan  one-iUih  that  of  London,  at  the  time  of  the 
pte^ee  there.  Li  short  it  is  supposed  that  not  less  than 
UiTOO-foortba  of  the  population  have  been  destroyed  in  the 
coarse  al  somethijig  less  than  two  months.    And  the  loss  of 


effective  popnUtion  is  even  greater  than  a  numerical  estimate 
will  exhibit,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  plague  is  awfully 
discriminating  in  its  attacks,  delighting  to  bring  low  the 
strength  and  pride  of  man,  but  sparing  the  feeble,  the  very 
young,  and  the  voiy  old.  Hence  the  great  number  of  parent- 
less  little  ones,  and  of  many  venerable  oaks,  deprived  of  all 
their  wide-spreading  and  flourishing  branches.  The  price  of 
human  labour  became,  in  consequence,  six  times  its  former 
value,  and  it  was  often  not  easy  to  get  a  thbg  done  for  money 
at  all,  as  I  may,  by-and-bys,have  more  particular  occasion  to 
mention.  It  is  a  very  awAil  employment  to  watch  ^e  pro- 
gress of  a  plague.  It  is  almost  impossible  not  to  personify 
in  idea  the  agent  of  destruction  as  the  Bible  does,  and  as  the 
Mohammedans  do.  We  behold  the  agent  of  destruction  first 
striking  a  few.  Then  he  kindles  gradually  into  fury,  and  his 
mighty  arm  smites  thdnsands  each  day,  aaid  few  recover  from 
the  wounds  he  inflicts.  But  at  last,  his  arm  seems  to  wax 
gradually  feeble — the  blows  are  fewer,  and  so  weak,  that 
many  recover,  till,  finally,  the  lew  who  are  smitten  feel  no 
more  than  a  transient  and  slight  indisposition,  and  then  his 
bared  and  outstretched  arm  sinks  wearily  down  to  be  raised 
no  more.  This  has  been  the  process  in  the  present  instance^ 
and  such  the  case  generally  is. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  idea — oue,  that  is  to 
say,  of  dark,  grave,  and  sombre  beauty ;  yet  we  are 
bound  to  traee  causes.  Disease  has  seed,  and  it  has 
soil.  Men  furnish  both ;  and  the  cultivation  and 
drainage  of  a  country,  or  the  severage  and  ventUa^ 
tion  of  a  town,  have  often  and  remarkably  arrested 
disease,  and  extended  the  longevity  of  the  inhabit* 
ants.  The  same  good  offices  may  be  rendered  to 
the  world  at  large,  but  before  that  can  be  done  all 
men  must  fall  into  our  plans.  The  accomplishment 
of  that  object  will  be  difficult  if  mankind  continuo 
to  entertain  their  present  prejudices  and  stubborn- 
ness ;  for  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  obtain  the  co« 
operation  of  the  next  parish ;  while  the  atmosphere 
is  common  property,  and  gentlemen  in  the  clubs  of 
Pail-Mall  may  breathe  air  poisoned  on  the  Tigrisu 
The  probability  illustrates  our  helpless  condition. 

A  tremendous  inundation  accompanied  and 
aggravated  the  plague  at  Bagdad  in  183L  In  one 
night  "  seven^  thousand  hovaes  were  thrown  down« 
aad  ^ieen  thousand  persons,  chiefly  sick  of  the 
plague,  were  buried  in  the  ruins.  The  Tigris 
effected  more  complete  ruin  in  1831»  at  Bagdad, 
than  the  Bhone  and  the  Saone,  at  Lyons,  in  ,1856; 
but  no  subscriptions  were  proposed  in  England  for 
the  suffering  Arabs.  We  scarcely  knew  of  the 
matter,  for  the  scene  was  some  hundreds  of  miles 
farther  to  the  East  than  the  Ehone. 

The  inundation  and  the  plague  were  followed  l^ 
a  siege,  which  continued  for  several  months.  The 
Sultan  desired  to  place  a  new  Pacha  in  Bagdad;  but 
the  man  in  possession  had  a  repugnance  to  vacate 
his  place,  and  hb  successor  was  obliged  to  eject 
him  by  bombardment.  Very  little  injury  was  sus- 
tained by  the  city;  indeed  littb  was  left  to  be 
injured.  The  besiegers  were  successful  in  the  end, 
and  Mr.  Eitto  anticipated  that  the  new  Qovemor 
would  introduce  steaming  on  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris.  Twenty *five  years  have  passed  away,  and 
steaming  on  these  great  rivers  has  yet  to  become  a 
regular  practice. 

The  residence  of  Mr.  Kitto,  at  Bagdad,  brought 
him  into  acquaintance  with  several  distinguished 
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-persons.  He  met  General  theu  Captain  Chesnej, 
while  he  was  engaged  on  that  survey  of  rivers 
terminating  in  the  Persian  Qnlf,  which  led  to  the 
present  measures  for  converting  the  Euphrates  into 
a  great  commercial  channel.  He  made  the  voyage 
down  the  Tigris  in  company  with  Mr.,  now  Sir 
John,  McNeill,  the  Crimean  Commissioner;  and 
who  writes  of  him  in  a  very  kind  tone.  Lady  Mc- 
Neill was  a  sbter  of  the  late  Professor  Wilson ; 
and  she  appears  to  have  entertained  a  very  high 
idea  of  Mr.  Kit  to 's  capabilities  before  they  were 
appreciated  by  the  world.  He  was  cured  of  fever 
in  the  capital  of  Persia,  upon  hiscetum  to  England, 
by  the  prompt  remedies  of  the  ]ate  Sir  Alexander 
Bumes,  whose  death  at  Gabul,  ten  years  afterwards, 
was  a  serious  loss  to  Anglo-Indian  diplomacy  and 
science. 

After  a  person  has  been  engaged  in  several  pro- 
fessions, he  feels  ever  ready  to  change  his  hand ; 
and  when  Kitto  proposed  to  return  home,  he  con- 
templated an.  editorial  or  a  tutorial  engagement. 
The  loss  of  hearing  incapacitated  him  for  either 
position  in  one  respect ;  but  the  necessity  of  com- 
municating with  Mr.  Groves'  sons,  by  writing,  had 
rendered  them  so  proficient  scribes  in  composing, 
and  in  the  mechanical  department,  that  Mr.  Xitto 
began  to  consider  deafness  advantageous  in  a  tutor. 

He  left  Bagdad  on  the  18th  of  September, 
1832,  in  company  with  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman,  now 
Professor  Newman,  of  the  University  College. 
They  travelled  towards  Persia,  and  reached  Teheran 
on  the  18th  October.  The  party  remained  in  this 
modem  capital  of  Persia  until  the  5th  November, 
and  proceeded  onwards  to  Tabrees,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  23rd  of  the  same  month,  travelling 
by  short  stages.  This  city  is  the  centre  of  a  large 
population,  and  Mr.  Kitto  writes — "  I  think  we 
were  not  much  short  of  an  hour  in  travelling 
between  tie  walls  of  the  gardens  and  orchards,  and 
the  general  out^kirts^of  the  town,  before  we  came 
to  its  gates."  They  rested  for  one  week  at 
Tabrees,  and  then,  on  the  1st  December,  Mr.  Kitto 
left  with  Mr.  Shepherd,  whom  he  had  met  in 
Persia,  on  their  way  to  Trebizond.  Mr.  Shepherd 
had  been  connected  with  the  embassy  to  Persia, 
and  he  was  proceeding  to  England  vrith  the  view  of 
engaging  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  had  another 
object,  of  which  we  shall  hear  more  by-and-by ;  and 
he  reached  England  only  to  die  in  one  of  its  bays. 
He  never  placed  his  foot  again  upon  its  soil.  As 
they  moved  slowly  onwards  upon  December  the  8th, 
they  passed  Diadin,  **  a  large  and  populous  village, 
partly  of  Armenians,  p&rtly  of  Koords;"  and 
"  close  by  Diadin  flows  a  small  stream  of  beautiful, 
clear  water,  shallow,  and  easily  stepped  over.  This 
is  the  Euphrat^."  And  Kitto  says,  "  I  stood 
astride  it  a  moment  and  then  stepped  over."  The 
water,  he  adds,  is  more  pleasant  than  any  he  had 
ever  tasted,  and  at  the  fountain  the  village  maidens 
were  drawing  water  in  vessels  of  "  truly  classical 
form." 

They  crossed  the  Euphrates  again  on  the  10th 
of  December,  but  it  had  then  acquired  greater 


volume.  Eight  days  afterwards  thej  armed  it 
Erzeroum,  the  capiUd  of  Armenia.  He  sajs,  "tbt 
town  i^pears  to  stretch  a  mile  and  a  bilf  or  two 
miles,  with  the  fortress  precisely  in  the  eeotie. 
Villages  appeared  skirting  the  mounUins,  at 
whose  foot  Enseroum  lies,  and  the  pbda,  so  far  u 
could  be  judged  under  its  snowy  mantle,  wad 
cultivated  throughout.  At  about  five  or  aix  mh 
from  the  town  we  crossed  the  Euphrates  on  si 
acute  bridge  of  one  arch !"  The  river  of  Kin  b  ii 
reality  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  but  we  are  nfit 
certain  that  the  river  which  Mr.  Kitto  nowpwei 
was  the  branch  of  which  he  had  formerly  seen  tbe 
fountain.  After  a  rough  journey  on  mnks  tte 
travellers  reached  Trebizond  on  the  11th  JannuT, 
1833.  They  did  not  leave  that  place  tiU  the  lil 
of  March,  for  either  they  were  not  anriow  to  tn- 
vel  rapidly,  or  the  business  of  the  Buxinc  was  noi 
then  conducted  upon  a  large  scale  like  that  vt 
have  known  in  the  past  two  years;  and  tief 
entered  the  Bosphoms  on  the  evening  of  tbe  7tii, 
making  a  very  tedious  voyage.  At  ConstantiBople 
they  made  another  stay,  and  only  left  on  the  IM 
April,  in  a  vessel  freighted  with  specie  and  flU 
The  Captain  amused  them  with  a  namtiTe  cf  iii: 
exertions  in  the  suppression  of  piracy,  afidik 
perils  they  might  expect  to  encoanter  from  tk 
assaults  of  the  Greeks,  or  a  mutmy  of  their  on 
sailors ;  but  they  were  delivered  from  all  dangen. 
and  duly  reached  England  on  the  5th  of  Jose. 
having  caught  sight  of  land  on  the  Sod,  vlule 
running  up  channeL  The  ship  was  pat  into  qu- 
rantine  in  Stangate  Creek,  for  twenty-six  days,  lod 
Mr.  Shepherd,  who  had  gradually  simk  dnraig  tk 
voyage,  died.  He  was  buried  in  Englani  Hr. 
Kitto  had  been  on  "confidential  terms**  withtia 
gentleman,  and  he  called  on  a  lady  to  whom  Mt 
Shepherd  was  engaged.  A  little  romance  nns 
through  the  expositor's  love  experiences.  He 
sympathised  with  the  sorrows  of  the  lady,  and  ei* 
deavoured  to  administer  oonsdation.  The  ei^ « 
the  proceeding  was  that  she  became  Mis.  W 
and  was  in  every  way  more  competent  to  assist,  mi 
more  likely  to'sympathise  in  her  husband's  futot 
life  than  the  person  for  whom  he  mourned  so  l»^ 
teriy  at  Malta. 

The  traveller's  Oriental  wanderings  wew  vm. 
He  established  himself  in  Islington,  the  p>* 
northern  suburb  of  London ;  and  having  ^<*"*JJ 
connexion  with  Mr.  Knight  was  very  l^^^^^Jr 
for  contributions  to  the  Penny  Magaxme,  and  ow« 
works.  We  feel  no  inclination  even  to  aWflg* 
his  own  volumes.  They  number  nearly  *^^ 
addition  to  his  periodical  works  consisting  of  je 
"  Pictorial  Bible  "  and  the  "  Journal  of  SacrtdUto- 
rature."  They  were  aU  written  wiAin  »  J««* 
They  were  all  successful,  or  with  few  exoepo** 
successful,  and  useful.  We  have  a  higher  opg 
of  the  "  Daily  Bible  Illustrations  "  than  is  eipj^ 
by  Dr.  Eadie  in  his  critical  estimate  of  ^^^ 
life  and  writings ;  for  in  course  of  Mi  Wb^ 
career,  a  German  University  conferwd  5^J""J 
tiUe.    Dr.Badiestotestbalhis  iw*  w"** 
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with  ihe  surfaces  of  Soripiore  than  with  its  diffi- 
culties. Through  hia  last  works  especially,  a  steady 
Tcin  of  practical  obseryation  runs,  glowing  with 
solid  sense,  if  not  always  sparkling  with  gems  of 
genios.  He  was  a  layman,  cut  off  from  the  schools 
of  theol<^  by  his  deafness,  and  he  escaped  their 
tmmineb.  We  assure  his  professional  admirers  that 
his  **  Daily  Bible  Illustrations  '*  closely  resemble 
the  style  of  preaching  that  hearers  would  relish. 
Oar  ptdpits,  and  with  all  possible  respect  we  say 
espe^sUj  our  Scotch  pulpits,  are  too  much  occu- 
pied with  difficulties,  establishing  a  doctrine  that 
hU  the  hearers  believe,  or  grappling  with  an  error 
that  none  of  them  believe ;  while  they  rather  need 
to  be  made  not  only  hearers  of  the  word,  but  also 
doers  ;  and  if  more  of  the  hearers  were  doers,  we 
▼ould  have  fewer  persons  in  the  land  who  belong 
to  neitlier  of  these  classes. 

The  "  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,"  which  Dr. 
Kitto  conducted  for  some  time,  was  never  popular. 
It  was  during  his  editorial  supervision  of  its  con- 
tents,  liis  property,  and  a  very  bad  property  it  was, 
which  involved  Mm  in  serious  pecuniary  difficulties 
and  losses. 

The  interruption  of  his  transactions  with  Mr. 
Knight  was  also  a  great  loss  to  him.  They  had 
been  conducted  in  a  liberal  spirit  by  that  gentle- 
man, and  some  time  elapsed  before  he  found 
another  publisher.  In  1841  he  wrote  a  «  History  of 
Paleetine  *•  and  subsequently  the  "  Cyclop»dia  of 
Bihli<al  Literature,"  for  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black, 
of  £dinburgL  His  leading  works  have  commanded 
a  large  sale,  and  yet  he  lived  in  embarrassing  pecu- 
niary cnrcnmstances  for  several  years.  Eariy  in 
1847  he  wished  to  place  his  two  sons  in  Christ's 
Hospital  or  St.  Paul's  School,  but  he  was  not  suc- 
cess^ mtil  three  years  after  that  period.  In 
Yebmary  of  that  year  he  writes  to  a  friend — 

I  beard,  Uft  week,  that  there  is  a  general  impression  in 
the  city  of  my  bebg  a  rery  rich  man.  I  accept  this  as  an 
acknovledgement  that  one  whose  works  have  been  so  well 
recaved  by  the  public  ought  to  be  so.  So  I  might  hare 
beeoy  probably,  if  I  had  commenced  my  career  with  any 
dfital,  to  enable  me  to  retain  the  copyright  of  my  own 
worka» 

If  he  had  retained  their  copyright,  the  works 
might  have  been  less  productive  than  they  were ; 
jet  his  readers,  who  were  many,  will  be  astonished 
to  learn  from  Dr.  Eadie's  essay,  that  at  times  this 
neceatfnl  author  wanted  the  means  of  purchasing 
a  dinner  for  his  family,  that  at  others  his  daily 
openses  were  met  by  the  sale  of  his  books; 
riwwgii  he  was  not  an  extravagant  man,  either  in 
Ui  ckmiestic  or  personal  payments,  except  in  the 
naiter  of  books,  which  were  necessaries  of  his 
trade.  His  family  insisted  of  nine  children,  two 
— the  elder  and  the  younger — died  before  himself, 
a&  Cannstatt,  in  Germany,  in  1854.  His  domestic 
expenditure  must  have  been  very  considerable,  yet 
no  reason  exists  for  supposing  that  it  was  not  re- 
stricted to  the  limits  compatible  with  his  position. 
KaDdie8ter4eirace,  where  he  lived  in- Islington,  is 
not  an  expensive  street^  or,  rather,  part  of  a  street. 


He  removed  to  Woking,  in  1846,  to  save  money, 
and,  therefore,  had  not  taken  a  higher  priced  resi- 
dence. From  Woking  he  ultimately  returned  to 
Camden  Town,  before  quitting  London  for  Cann- 
statt, from  which  he  never  was  to  return.  His 
difficulties  commenced  with  the  interruption  of  Mr. 
Knight's  business,  and  his  consequent  want  of  em- 
ployment for  one  year.  His  "  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature  "  increased  his  embarassments,  for  its 
publication  was  attended  by  a  severe  loss.  Mr. 
Woolcombe,  and  some  of  his  other  friends  in  Ply- 
mouth, assisted  him  in  discharging  the  debts  that 
he  had  contracted,  but  it  is  disheartening  to  find 
an  industrious  and  successful  author  in  want  of 
this  assistance.  If  a  stone-mason,  or  a  compositor, 
had  worked  his  sixteen  hours  daily  as  a  journey- 
man, and  been  proportionately  economical  in  his 
expenditure,  he  would  have  died  rich.  Kitto  as- 
scribes  his  defective  remuneration  to  the  class  of 
works  on  which  he  was  engaged.  The  religious  woiid 
buy  less  freely,  pay  less  liberally,  than  the  profane. 
That  is  his  theory.  We  confess,  however,  that  it 
is  not  ours.  He  was  merely  unsuccessful  in  his 
own  speculations,  while  it  would  be  easy  to  name 
men  of  less  abilities  who  have  made  little  fortunes 
in  a  similar  walk.  A  sectarian,  of  course,  succeeds 
better  in  this  world  than  a  man  of  catholic  and  en- 
larged spirit.  Fktter  a  party  and  they  will  pay 
for  the  deception — speak  only  the  truth,  even  in 
love — and  it  will  be  spoken  to  little  pecuniary 
purpose.     • 

His  connexion  with  Mr.  Oliphant,  of  Edinburgh, 
as  a  pubUsher,  commenced  only  in  1849.  Their 
intercourse  appears  to  have  been  of  an  extremely 
agreeable  and  friendly  description. .  The  "  Daily 
Bible  Illustrations"  were  published  by  them,  and  the 
work  had  a  good  circulation.  The  volumes  have 
reached  third  editions;  but  they  are  cheap,  and 
should  have  sold  to  a  much  larger  extent.  We 
remember  a  very  dbtingoished  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter  recommended  them  to  us,  by  saying  that  he 
always  read  one  of  them  as  a  commencement  of  bis 
daily  engagements.  Dr.  Kitto  was  a  member  of 
the  Established  Church  of  England,  yet  his  works 
appear  to  have  been  more  appreciated  among  the 
Presbyterians  of  Ireland  and  Scotknd,  and  the 
Dissenters  of  England,  than  among  his  own  com- 
munion. Sir  John  McNiell,  who  had  long  known 
Dr.  Kitto,  stated  in  a  pubUo  meeting,  at  Edin- 
burgh, that  he  never  knew,  until  he  inquired,  his 
denominational  connexion.  Mr.  Groves,  his  most 
intimate  friend,  was  a  person  of  similar  spirit, 
wearied  with  sectarian  separations,  necessary  as 
they  have  been. 

To  the  exertions  of  his  Presbyterian  friends  he 
was  chiefly  indebted  for  a  pension  of  £100  yearly, 
paid  to  him  from  the  close  of  1850,  out  of  Her 
Majesty's  Civil  List.  He  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
the  summer  of  that  year ; — 

''The  day  after  I  taw  yoo,  I  received  a  memorial  about 
the  pension  from  Belfast,  flve  feet  long,  and  with  118  signa- 
tnres,  being  those  of  the  Moderator,  ex-Hoderetor,  clerks, 
professors,  and  leading  members  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
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nysioK  AHD  suBscBimoira. 


th«  Intk  Pratbytpmn  Church.  This  I  owe  to  the  kind 
exertioiii  of  Dr.  li'Knight.  I  sent  it  to  Lord  Melgaod 
Hunitdiateljy  ind  in  a  dajr  or  two  his  Lordship  wrote  to  uj 
that  the  coBsidention  of  all  claims  had  been  postponed  to 
October.** 

Dr.  M'Knight,  who  is  mentioQed  as  the  aathor 
of  the  Memorial,  has  wrought  his  own  way  through 
dii&OQlties  to  acquaintance  with  Oriental  languages, 
and  sympathised  readily,  and,  as  we  see,  very  effec- 
tively, with  those  of  this  expositor.  The  application 
was  successful,  and  Lord  John  Russell  intimated  to 
Kitto  on  the  17th  December,  the  pension  we  hare 
named.  It  expired  with  his  life,  andhis  Scotch  friends, 
of  whom  he  had  many,  although  he  never  was  in 
Scotland,  had  arranged,  early  in  1854,  to  form  some 
permanent  fund,  in  the  hope  of  permitting  him  to 
rest  for  a  season  from  labour,  necessary  for  the 
support  of  his  family,  but  certainly  destructive  to 
a  Tiluable  life.  Dr.  Gblding  Bird  had  communi- 
cated with  Mr.  Oliphant  on  the  subject.  That 
gentlcHian  entered  yery  warmly  into  the  proposal, 
which  was  carried  oat  in  Scotland,  so  far  as  absolute 
work  was  requisite,  chiefly  by  Dr.  Qoold,  of  Edin- 
boxgh;  and  before  any  meeting  of  Ids  friends 
occurred  there,  a  committee  with  the  same  intention 
was  formed  in  London. 

These  subscriptions  produced  a  sum  of  £1,600 ; 
of  which  £600  was  consumed  in  the  remoyal  of 
Dr.  Kitto  and  his  family  to  Germany,  and  in  other 
expenses  connected  with  his  sickness.  Eor  several 
years  he  had  been  afflicted  by  depressing  headaches. 
The  pain  in  his  case  was  continuous  and  incessant, 
depriving  him  entirely  of  power  to  work.  A  shock 
of  paralysis  had  weakened  him,  and  early  in  1854, 
a  still  more  serious  notice  told  him  that  he  must 
resign  his  literary  occupations  for  a  time ;  and  it 
was  to  be  for  ever.  Then  his  friends  in  London 
and  Scotbnd  fumi^ed  the  means,  and  in  the  way 
we  have  exphdned.  He  had  many  friends,  and  he 
had  often  receiyed,  as  in  the  commencement  of  his 
career  his  afflictions  required,  assistance.  The 
necessity,  after  twenty  years  of  labour  and  nearly 
thirty  yolumes  of  published  works,  was  deplorable. 
Still,  we  fear  that  comparative  want  is  the  common 
doom  to  many  who  work  for  the  public  good.  The 
business  does  not  pay  nearly  so  well  as  the  sale  of 
beer  or  gin.  Still,  if  Dr.  Kitto's  readers  had  paid 
6s.  instead  of  5s.  for  each  yolume  of  his  "Daily 
Illustrations,*'  the  difference  wouhl  have  equalled 
the  subscription  in  his  behalf;  but  bis  readers 
would  not  have  paid  the  price,  and  the  publishers 
exercised  their  discretion  wisely  in  fixing  it  at  5s., 
for,  while  some  of  his  works  required  the  careful 
study  of  many  months  before  they  were  com- 
menoed,  yet  they  were  copied  with  slight  change 
in  the  United  States.  Under  this  dilution  they 
returned  to  sell  as  "  Barnes'  Notes  on  Job,"  and 
similar  reprints,  which  any  publisher  in  England  or 
Scotland  could  use ;  for  they  paid  nothing  either 
to  the  original  manufacturer,  or  even  the  industrious 
and  ingenious  transcriber  for  his  additions  and 
alterations. 

Dr.  Kitto's  domestic  life  was  a  happy  one. 


Many  persons  suffering  from  his  deprivstios  ind 
subsequent  trials  would  have  exkihked  a  sallea 
temperament ;  but  he  escaped  the  tenptatioo.  He 
had  a  warm  trust  in  God ;  and,  slthougli  Dr.ftidie 
tells  somewhat  pleasantly  an  aneedote  lespectiag 
one  day's  dinner,  for  which  no  beef  coold  be 
procured,  still  there  was  bread — the  literal  pcDnk 
He  was  naturally  a  kindhearted  man,  who  M 
opportunities  of  giving  tway  a  portion  of  his  earn- 
ings,  when  they  were  considerable;  for  altbougii 
he  could  not  hear  tales  of  distress,  yet  be  did  see 
dbtress  itself.  A  considerable  portion  of  htnuk 
could  not  haye  been  done  if  he  had  not  wmi 
some  assistance  from  his  family,  aod  eapenl^ 
from  Mrs.  Eitto,  who  was  peculiarly  qqallliad  to 
assist  him.  Their  family  were  exempted  loDgka 
some  trials.  It  was  a  numerous  fsoiily,  jet  tk 
close  of  1854  came  in  a  foreign  Jand  before  aj 
breaches  were  made  in  their  household.  Tl», 
indeed,  Shireen,  their  eldest  daaghter,diedeaE^ii 
October,  while  Henry  Harlow  Kitto,  their  joogel 
son,  only  ten  months  old,  had  been  takes ai^ii 
the  previous  month.  The  separation  of  the  h^ 
from  his  "  first  and  last  chihl"  waa  to  hi  va? 
short.  He  had  sought  relaxation  whea  ids  \m 
was  past.  Probably  the  death  of  those  duUtei 
accelerated  his  own  departure.  His  life  at  Oui- 
statt,  except  for  the  mehuicholy  circumstaiieo  ii 
which  he  went  there,  might  haye  been  pleanaltiiii 
tended  to  restore  his  health.  He  thus  desGi&iii 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Oliphant,  dated  the  18th  S^ 
teraber,  1854 : — 

The  Doetort  here  agree  that  I  em  likefer  to  wHm  ja< 
benefit  from  these  ohaogee.  Tkey  dueoaiiv  Um  w  <f 
medkane,  bat  direct  the  aee  of  tl|e  niaenl  nksh  *^ 
abonnd  in  this  place.  There  are  immeroBi  ^inf*  ^"^ 
leii  impregnated  with  iron.  I  rqpair  to  one  of  tim,  *^ 
is  doee  by,  and  take  two  tomblenfnU  of  tiie  vate^«it^ 
•aunter  abont  a  little  tiU  bMaUut  In  the  cmiii  ^ 
operation  is  repeated.  This  **  aaoerwiMer^''  **.^^ 
is  very  mild,  but  after  a  coarse  of  it,  lam  tofSpirtoiMV 
spring,  whose  waters  are  more  stimalating.  The  kit  kP 
is  so  intense,  that  it  wonld  scfffoely  be  posaUs  ts  kMj^ 
excepting  morning  and  evening,  were  it  lot  iv  ^  *^ 
places  and  avenoes  of  tiees — one  readdig  totbs  MP 
garden  in  Stuttgart,  which  the  can  of  the  aoiiiiii«"^J* 
the  delectation  of  the  people,  has  provided.  GHi*f*J 
Yery  delightfnl  place,  in  a  kind  of  dett  of  the  frilgf; 
Nedutf,  which  flows  within  a  few  yards  of  o«r  fiMg 
and  the  hills  b^ond  which,  fall  in  our  Tiev,  si«lai#| 
a  royal  park,  with  a  palace  need  as  a  pietnre'galk9>  2? 
the  whole,  the  place  seems  to  snit  oor  needs  A%<»y 
as  we  expected.  The  essential  necessaries  of  h^**^ 
though  many  things  are  dear.  The  edncatjonsl  «<*Wff 
are  great,  and  we  hB?e  been  &voared  with  ^V? 
ready  and  anxioos  to  help  as  through  all  oar  i^t*'^^^^ 
colties.  The  climate  is,  however,  mors  «disai  «g 
should  hare  desired— the  heat  of  naasr  eai  ttf  «<f  ? 


winter  being  both  intense.  I  can,  howersr,  •^fLjE 
better  than  cold,  and  I  must  confess  I  look  fivfoA*^ 
approaching  winter  with  considerable  dread. 

His  daughter  Shireen  was  in  her  t»«frF| 
year  at  her  death,  and  sympathised  la  9^r! 
father's    nursuits.      He  writes    upon  m  *^ 


father's    pursuits.      He  writes    upon 
October — 

I  forbear  to  tell  yon  of  the  many  ^l""*?  ^ifi 
was  to  do  for  me, and  wit(^  m^  •when  AelP*"^ 
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I  MB  not  yet  tkron^  enoagh  to  clwen  apon  the  doce  affinities 
of  vied  aod  eharaoCer,  and  the  ever  ready  and  qaiok  appre- 
heneioii  oa  her  part»  whioh  drew  her  very  near  to  me,  and 
rcaderod  my  inierooone  with  her  a  delight.  But  all  this  is 
orer.  Tear  after  year,  week  after  week,  I  am  bereaTsd  of 
my  children ;  and  other  trials— frnstratml  purposes,  loss  of 
liealth,  bss  of  means,  expatriation  from  the  land  I  love* — 
an  -these,  thoogh  heavy,  seem  light  in  comparison.  God 
iielp  ma  and  I  aasuedly  knour  and  belieTe  that,  even  with 
this  lugb  addition  to  iqy  afllictions.  He  does  and  will  help 
me,  and  that  His  help  is  snflicicnt  for  me  in  all  things. 

Tbe  f&tber  and  mother  expected  Bhireen's  death, 
jet  they  searoely  knew  how  to  commuDicate  the 
danger;  and  her  mother  says  that  the  task  was 
spared  to  them.  She  told  her  mother  that  she  had 
dreamed  one  m'ght  that  the  Dean  of  Gannstatt 
eame  and  tdd  her  she  wcinld  die  in  a  fortni^t. 
Her  death  occurred  on  the  day  named  in  her  dream. 
Tlie  bflnence  of  the  cironmstance  operating  on  an 
imagination  weakened  by  disease  in  prodnemg  the 
eient  cannot  be  ascertained. 

Dr.  ILitto's  Kfe  in  England  was,  upon  the  whole, 
a  dieerftil  period,  notwithstanding  his  nnmerous 
antietSes  and  troubles.  The  fdlowing  description 
of  his  mode  of  life  has  been  partly  famished,  by 
Mrs.  Xitto,  to  his  biographer : — 

Dr.  Xitto't  interconrse  with  the  grown  up  members  of  hit 
ova  hoaaebold  was  carried  on  by  means  of  fioger-talking; 
aad  It  is  an  amnsing  instance  of  the  imitative  fistcalty,  that 
hb  IMk  ones,  when  they  were  nine  or  ten  months  old, 
mUmk  or  otter  fiiiled  whea  they  eaugfat  sight  of  him,  to 
Md  ap  their  tiay  hands,  as  they  noticed  was  done  by  their 
eldera.  When  fonr  or  Atc  years  old,  they  began  to  under- 
itand  how  H  was  that  this  mimic  show  was  not  effective  as 
a  mettam  of  making  known  their  wants  and  wishes.  As 
they  grew  older,  their  fhther  deKghted  in  employing  them 
as  hit  atsMaota  in  his  gardening  operations ;  each  one  had 
his  or  her  apportioned  labonr,  and  was  amply  rewarded  by 
Hm  mgn  of  fa^  approbation.  Their  good  or  bad  beiiavionr 
waa  geasrnHy  recorded  in  a  book,  and  a  settlement  for  or 
•grfaet  them  made  on  a  fixed  day.  They  so  well  understood 
tlM  pciaeiplee  on  which  this  aceonnt  was  kept^that  they 
M*M,  or  rarely,  questioned  the  justice  of  his  deeisions,  or 
•ICa^Ced  aelf-jnttifieation.  He  was  keenly  aUre  to  every 
Bctlt  thing  that  might  oontribote  to  their  enjoyment.  No 
Mrthday  ever  passed  without  some  trifling  present  from  him, 
aoarinoed,  as  no  doabt  this  practice  was,  with  the  rcooUec- 
lioat  of  Ui  own  early  diQrs,  and  of  hk  fond  grandmother. 

9hef«  was  one  spot,  however,  whioh  hie  cbildrea  were 
iM^r  taught  to  regard  as  saered-^the  library.  Within  its 
ym^eta,  00  oae^  save  Mrs.  Kitto,  was  allowed  to  touch  any- 
fliaip.  By  degrees,  however,  this  prohibition  was  reUsed 
fa  lK9om  of  his  eldest  daughter,  to  the  extent  of  her  being 
flitosiinies  aUowed  lo  dear  the  table,  and  replace  the  books 
«•  tht  shdves.  She  received  written  directions  how  to 
fMftra  thit  service,  which  were  sometimes  expressed  in  very 

Ab  the  ehildrtn  grew  older,  th^  were  greatly  hindered  in 
asaeae  to  their  Ihther,  by  their  own  disincKnalion  to  finger- 
lilkia^  and  the  liability  to  whioh  it  expoeed  them  of  being 
Bven  they  oonld  feel  how  inadeqnate  a 
k  it  it  for  eonveytag  anything  involving  emotion  and 
They  were  sometimes  almost  thrown  into 
I  of  anger,  on  finding  how  abortive  all  their  attempts 
( to  hold  intercourse  by  this  method. 
The  above  is  a  very  slight  and  imperfect  sketch  of  what 
Br.  dto  waa  as  a  jtareni.  His  toml  qualities  will  be  best 
daseiibed  in  Mrs.  Kitto's  own  language :— **  I  desire  to  give 
aooii  idea  of  my  dear  hasbanif  s  habits  with  friends,  but  I 
lad  the  task  somewhat  difficult.  No  one  who  ever  saw  that 
hvDWf  asd  that  eye  lighted  np  witU  inteliigeoce,  could 


doubt  his  sodal  powers.  That  bright  thoughts  weia 
ever  passing  within,  might  be  inferred  ftom  the  glowing 
expression  of  his  features,  ev«n  when  unutlered  by  his  lips. 
In  ordinary  company  he  was  far  from  comfortable,  andeeald 
only  take  refuge  in  a  book.  Most  of  his  friends  thought 
they  might  e^joy  hearing  him  talk — that  is,  the  few  who 
could  noderstand  him,  had  themselves  so  little  to  say,  or  were 
so  discouraged  by  the  slow  process  of  finger-talk,  and  the 
still  more  cumbrous  rceource  of  pen  and  paper,  that  they 
seldom  or  ever  made  the  effort  to  speak.  Thus  he  waa 
generally  left  to  himself  reading,  or  while  watching  an  op- 
portunity to  speak,  perhaps  incurring  the  mortification  of 
finding  that  he  had  interrupted  some  one.  When  he  met 
with  literary  characters,  or  mea  of  real  informstioii,  he  kif>t 
them  continually  writing,  often  catching  with  his  quick  eye, 
the  meaning  of  their  answers,  before  they  were  fully  written. 
He  had  one  friend  who  was  capable  of  keeping  him  in  a  state 
of  continued  excitement.  Though  I  couM  execute  the  finger- 
talk  with  great  rapidity,  I  oonld  never  laad  it;  so  that  I 
could  only  guess  at  what  had  been  said  by  other  persons  from 
the  tenor  of  my  husband's  remarks.  I  was  alwaya  aware 
when  the  compacy  was  irksome  to  him.  Husbands  are  not 
clever  at  hiding  their  feelings  iVom  their  wives ;  and  I  could 
easily  discern  his,  which  often  made  me  quite  as  miserable  as 
himself.  I  felt  that  he  ought  not  to  be  made  to  feel  hie  in- 
firmity, whioh  was  always  the  case  when  he  was  oat  of 
his  library. 

Dr.  Kitto's  death  occurred  on  the  25th  Nor., 
1854.  His  illness  for  neariy  twenty-four  hours 
before  his  departure  was  apparently  painful,  but 
only  for  that  time.  He  died  at  an  age  when  more 
Yolumes  might  have  been  expected  from  his  pen— - 
in  the  manhood  of  intellectual  life,  if  that  mind  had 
not  been  overwrought;  but  he  had  finished  the  work 
appointed  for  him  to  do  on  earth,  and  his  Master 
took  him.  His  remains  were  buried  beside  those 
of  his  eldest  and  youngest  child  in  the  churchyard 
of  Gannstatt,  and  Mr.  Oliphant  has  raised  a  monu* 
ment  to  mark  where  they  rest.' 

The  thread  of  Providential  dealing  can  be  traced 
through  fdl  this  life.  At  a  very  early  age  the 
little  boy  was  sent  to  a  barber's  shop,  and  if  he 
had  liked  that  trade,  he  might  have  lived  and  died 
a  respectable  hairdresser  in  Plymouth.  His  dblike 
to  the  business  was  probably  a  trial  to  his  mother 
and  his  grandmother,  whose  Hves  were  full  of  trials. 
His  fail  from  the  "  topmost  **  round  of  the  ladder 
was  a  terrible  calamity.  The  deafness  it  entailed 
looked  like  the  ruin  of  his  life.  But  the  event 
and  its  consequence  pushed  him  on  to  the  place 
which  he  was  bom  to  occupy.  What  if  Mr. 
Buniard  at  the  workhouse  had  been  a  harsh, 
instead  of  an  encouraging  and  kind  man  ?  To  the 
reading  public,  even  the  wrath  of  Mr.  Bowden,  the 
Plymouth  shoemaker,  is  an  advantage,  for  if  he  had 
been  a  man  of  Burnard*s  style,  Kitto  had  probably 
remained  a  shoemaker  in  his  native  town.  The 
bad  usage  of  Bowden  brought  him  into  notice,  and 
into  the  Plymouth  Public  Library.  He  was,  perhaps, 
a  little  disappointed  when  the  plan  of  sendhag  him 
to  a  University  was  changed  into  that  of  employ- 
ment  as  a' dentist;  yet  Bxeter  now  appears  ob- 
viously to  have  been  on  his  way  forward  to  the 
'^  Pictorial  Bible."  To  him  it  must  have  appeared  an 
unhappy  afifair  that  Mr.  Grove's  schemes  compelled 
him  to  leave  Exeter  before  his  own  education  a*i  a 
dentist  waa  completed.     His  first  residence  at 
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Islington  was  not  altogether  pleasant.  His  with- 
drawal from  Malta  was  a  severe  affliction,  for  it 
deprived  him  of  his  means  of  living.  His  disap- 
pointment respecting  his  projected  circulating  library 
and  stationers'  shop  may  have  been  considered  by 
him  as  a  cross  on  lus  path.  The  proposed  marriage, 
and  the  sorrow  that  came  of  the  scheme,  may  have 
preyed  upon  his  mind ;  but  its  oocurrence  would 
have  affected  all  his  future  life,  and  so  far  as  men 
may  judge,  would  have  deprived  us  T)f  his  pleasant 
and  useful  commentaries.  That  calamity  induced 
him  to  accompany  Mr.  Groves  to  the  East,  and 
thus  gave  him  opportunities  of  acquiring  that 
knowledge  of  Eastern  customs  and  habits  which 


has  served  the  Church  and  the  world.  Ferbipa  if 
we  could  in  this  way  trace  the  threads  of  lives»  wt 
might  find  apparent  evil  producing  real  good  in 
many  more  instances  than  we  believe.  Who  can 
tell  the  share  that  belongs  to  Mrs.  Pickens  in  tbeae 
Biblical  Gydopsdias  and  Daily  Iliustrations  P  And 
still  we  only  deal  with  the  known  and  seen,  with 
the  superficies  of  life ;  and  the  more  important  and 
inner  life  we  cannot  here  trace. 

An  abridged  edition  of  this  biography  nugbt  be 
an  extremely  useful  book,  and  by  all  Uie  digUnws 
from  Sutton's  Pool  to  successful  authorship  would 
give  courage  to  young  hearts  fainting  nnder  diffi- 
culties. 


SONNET. 

Bt  W.  B.  B.llfD8. 


Oh,  what  is  this  P    I  thought  that  evermore. 
My  life  from  harm  by  thy  dear  lips  annealed, 
With  hope's  viaticum  and  memory's  shield, 

This  heart  of  mine  should  not  be  sad  or  sore. 

Or  quake  at  the  old  foes  quell'd  o*er  and  o*er 
I  thought  all  weak  regrets  were  heavenly -healed. 
Despair  shut  up  in  sepulchre  thrice  seal'd. 

With  bright  unsleeping  loves  to  guard  the  door. 

Yet,  lo,  belov*d  one,  perishing  for  thy  voice. 
My  soul  cries  out  for  thee  to  loose  and  bind ; 

While  the  big  child-world,  painting  up  old  toys. 
Says,  "  Sulky  mourner,  lag  not  so  behind !" 

I  cannot  see  my  path--o'er  all  the  land, 

Tie  dark,  and  I  go  groping  for  thy  hand. 


POETS  AND  POETRY. 


A  BBCENT  writer  states  that  we  have  no  poets,  we 
have  only  rhymsters.  It  is  certain  that  he  cannot 
have  added  one  to  the  numerous  volumes  of  verse 
which  we  meet  fresh  and  new  from  the  binders.  It 
is  probable  that  he  is  an  anti-Maudite,  and  dreams 
of  saving  public  money  by  abolishing  the  Laureate- 
ship.  It  is  possible  that  hs  is  a  political  economist, 
who  considers  Adam  Smith  the  first  poet  of  the 
last  ^century.  It  is  certain  that  his  opinion  is 
erroneous. 

The  tendency  to  versification,  leaving  the  ques» 
tion  of  its  political  character  aside  for  a  moment, 
must  be  very  strong  in  human  nature.  The  money 
lost  by  printing  and  publishing  it  within  the  oen^ 
tury,  after  deducting  profits  sometimes  ensuing, 
would  probably  be  sufficient  to  construct  the 
Egyptian  canal.    In  this  way  poetry  may  have 


been  a  loss  to  the  world.  In  its  own  wsj  M  has 
been  an  almost  incalculable  gain.  A  soothing  Um 
exists  even  in  the  verses  of  those  who  have  noi  jpat 
got  up  among  the  minor  poets.  Tb^  an  afi 
friends  of  civilisation,  and  all  have  in  their  tinfcii 
numerous  admirers.  The  harsh  criticisms  on  modan 
verse>making — we  are  safe  to  use  that  word — are 
impolitic;  for,  unless  many  try  to  write  poetcj* 
no  great  name  will  arise  in  that  departoaeBl  «f 
literature.  The  number  of  "  rhymstws,"  aoeoid- 
ing  to  the  writer  we  have  quoted,  is  proba)^  w^ 
greater  now  than  in  ancient  times;  the  fadlities 
for  printing  or  publishing  are  greater.  We  know 
not  how  many  persons  wrote  verses  that  disap- 
peared even  from  their  own  leodleetions  before  the 
middle  ages  constructed  their  hfg^  oi  beanlifti] 
ballads  to  futurity. 


tOKBLY  HOUBS. 
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The  aathoresa  of  "Lonely  Hours,'**  Mrs.  Phil- 
lipson,  in  the  address  to  *'  her  readers,"  attached 
to  a  second  edition  of  her  poems,  writes  thus : — 
The  Hindoo  maid,  who  gifes  to  float, 
Frmghted  witb  hopes,  her  aiimic  boai — 
Whose  lamp  amidst  its  wreath  reposes, 
like  glow-worm  in  a  nest  of  roses, 
Faoee  the  strand  with  anzioos  care. 
Moving  each  mighty  power  to  spare. 
She  prays — the  winds  may  softly  blow, 
She  prays — ^the  stream  may  gently  flow. 
No  whirlpool  in  its  oonrse  be  spreads- 
No  serpent  rear  its  hissing  head— • 
Bnt  all  in  heaven,  and  earth,  and  air, 
That's  gentle,  delicate,  and  fair, 
Hay  one  united  influence  lend 
Eorth  on  its  oonrse  her  bark  to  send. 
And  thus,  npon  the  world's  rode  tide. 
Bidding  my  little  vessel  glide, 
I,  timid,  beg  with  anxious  care 
The  mighty  may  the  gentle  spare. 

The  Hindoo  maiden's  boat  is  in  itself  a  pretty 
and  poetical  idea-~one  of  the  Oriental  and  tra- 
ditional practices  that  some  people  imagine  "  we 
forgot  to  bring  from  the  East ;"  and  therein  rests 
a  mistake,  for  we  have  often  plucked  butter  cups, 
and  form^  them  into  little  boats,  which  we  floated 
down  the  stream  with  many  anxious  thoughts  for  a 
happy  yoyage,  and  all  the  faith  in  the  trath  of 
their  portents  that  the  Hindoo  maidens  ever  pro- 
bably entertain.     It  is  a  long  time  ago  now  since 
we  floated  buttercups  either  in  the  main  stream  or 
the  mill  lead ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  use  of  them  as 
omens  in  our  boyhood  was  common  enough  among 
tbe  neighbouring  boys  ;  and  we  have  trusted  them 
not  a  little  when  their  voyage  to  the  appointed  spot 
was  fair  and  without  accident.    We  ha?e  certain 
donbts  as  to  whether  the  critics  have  any  good 
pretence  to  the  title  "mighty,"  but  generally  the 
poets  and  poetesses  belong  to  the  "gentle  '*  na- 
tures, and  the  assaults  that  may  be  amusement  to 
the  "  mighty  "  are  possibly  pain  to  the  "  gentle." 
The  lady  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  pleads 
good  motives  moreover,  for  her  pretty  vcdume,  and 
Uie  same  plea  might  be  put  forward  for  a  multitude. 
With  the  means  of  forming  a  tolerably  accurate 
estimate  on  the  subject,  we  may  say  that  nine-tenths 
of  "  the  poets  "  are  on  virtue's  side.     Some  mad- 
caps are  to   be  found  among  them,   as   among 
all  other  classes,  but  verses  nowa-days  generally 
take^  a  moralizing  and  solemn  tone.    We  rather 
Uame  the  writers  for  being  a  turn  too  gloomy  in 
their  Terses ;  and  cannot  suppose  that  tiieir  Hves 
hove  been  iJl  quite  so  dark  as  their  works  would 
lead  their  readers  to  believe.    Mrs.  Phillipson  sup- 
plies her  reasons  for  publishing,  in  a  very  pretty 
dedication : — 

To.the  few  friends  that  Time  has  left 

I  dedieate  this  book ; 
And  should  they  in  their  love  for  me 

Throoghout  its  pages  look, 
I  trust  that  one  and  all  may  find 

Some  note  to  chtfm  the  ear, 

Wak'ning  sweet  music  of  the  past 

Wtom  haunts  no  longer  near. 

*  Edward  Mozon,  London.    Pp.  598. 


Oh!  if  my  mournful  voice  might  thrill, 

Or  soothe  one  aching  heart. 
That  wonld  be  joy  indeed,  for  such 

The  Poet's  loftiest  part  I 
And  all  I  seek  in  my  poor  song, 

Dissonant  though  it  sound. 
Is  to  point  upwards  to  that  land 
Where  joy  and  peace  are  found." 

Persons  who  publish,  however,  invite  criticism, 
and,  therefore,  some  clever  commentators  say  that 
their  verses  are  public  property,  to  be  pulled  to 
pieces  as  children  destroy  their  toys,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  certain  dispositions  rather  unamiable. 
We  do  not  dispute  the  right  of  the  claimants,  not 
even  the  duty,  when  anything  very  mischievous  is 
in  the  way ;  but  verses  are  seldom  noxious  things. 
Those  persons  who  are  so  much  cleverer  than  the 
authors,  as  to  have  their  fine  taste  set  on  edge  by 
crude  and  sour  rhymes  and  thoughts,  can  lay  down 
the  books:  They  are  not  compelled  to  read  them. 
They  in  no  way  serve  the  public  by  scolding  the 
writers.  Very  often  the  public  may  warmly  ap- 
prove what  they  dislike.  In  this  summer  month, 
for  example,  visitors  to  the  seaside,  or  many  other 
places,  would  find  cheerful  and  good  companions  in 
some  of  our  living  poets.  Their  verses  would  help 
time  away  not  unprofitably  beside  the  murmuring 
sea,  or  on  the  green  banks  of  lake  or  loch.  Mrs. 
Phillipson  is  gentle,  generally,  in  her  "Lonely 
Hours,"  as  she  says  of  herself  ;  but  even  this  lady 
gets  something  savage  with  the  tax-gatherer.  We 
sympathise  in  that  feeling,  with  a  knowledge  that 
it  is  quite  unreasonable.  The  tax-gatherer  cannot 
help  our  distresses.  He  is  only  Sir  Greorge  Corn- 
wall Lewis,  by  deputy  or  proxy,  and  not  that  most 
unpoetical  of  officials  himself.  Even  the  Chancellor 
himself  is  not  chargeable  personally  with  those 
ruinous  notices  that  people  receive  to  pay  house- 
tax,  when  the  rent  can  scarcely  be  scraped  together, 
and  Licome-tax  when  no  income  has  been  received. 
This  gentle  lady  thus  rates  the  tax-gatherer : — 

If  thingf  were  better  managed, 

I  would  not  be  so  cross  j 
But  all  our  money  cabbaged, 

And  then  we  hear  of  loss. 
Loss  of  our  soldiers,  bless  them ! 

Loss  of  our  sailors,  too  ! 
And  all  because  our  Parliament 

Is  never  made  to  rue  I 

A  set  of  stupid  asses ! 

I  cannot  bear  the  thought 
Of  the  misobjef  they  have  done^ 

The  foUy  they  have  wrought  1 
A  few  old  women  mustered 

Would  have  more  sense  than  they; 
They  care  not  how  they  blunder 

As  long  as  we  can  pay  1 

Then  a  groan  for  the  taxation ! 

Till  something  better's  done, 
Till  leaders  with  a  little  brain 

Are  singled  one  by  one. 
And  some  great  mind  commands  us, 

If  one  may  yet  be  found, 
And  lead  our  armies  forth  once  more 

To  be  with  glory  crowned  I 

A  critical  person,  of  precise  habits,  would  ex- 
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pound  to  his  readers  the  bad  arrangement  of  "  too  *' 
and  "  me  "  in  the  second  verse ;  and  accuse  the 
third  and  fourth  of  too  much  fervour,  strongly 
expressed ;  while  we,  looking  to  the  cause,  can 
orerlook  such  lines,  and  saj  that  they  are  consistent, 
to  a  melancholy  degree,  with  truth ;  only  as  the 
language  is  not  quite  Parliamentary  we  suppose  it 
will  be  lost  upon  our  senators. 

This  authoress  solves  mysteries  by  an  instinctive 
aisurance  of  her  own  that  have  puzzled  philoso- 
phers for  ages.  The  following  lines  show  that  fiact 
at  least.  She  had  a  partridge,  docile  and  tame, 
which  sickened  and  died.  We  have  all  had  "  pets  '* 
at  some  time,  among  the  feathered  creation,  that 
have  also  sickened  and  died.  And  then  we  com* 
prehended  in  the  little  sadness  that  followed  Moore's 
Unes. 

I  never  nnried  a  glad  gsselle 
To  blem  me  with  iu  bright  blae  eye ; 

Bat  when  it  came  to  knov  me  well 
And  love  me,  it  wat  tare  to  die. 

Bat  our  beasts  or  birds  had  not  spirits,  while  the 
lad/s  partridge  had  a  spirit. 

In  iome  other  land, 

Bird,  thy  home  will  be  t 
To  a  brighter  etrtnd 

Xiadred  rammoa  theo  I 
Berth  hae  got  no  dwellings 

Saving  for  a  time , 
And  my  not  tear*  swelling 

Ifoam  thy  awift  decline ! 


I  feel  thou  hast  a  spirit — 

As  sach  may  claim  a  rest, 
When  earth's  bright  forms  inherit 

Joy  'midst  the  tmly  blest ! 
Whether  that  homo  is  distant 

From  oars  we  may  not  set ; 
Bot  well  I  know  that  happiness 

Is  there  in  store  for  thee ! 

For  'mongst  the  fond  and  faithful 

Thy  loving  heart  most  range, 
For  er'ry  kindness  gratefol. 

And  never  prone  to  change ! 
Fen  in  these  hoars  of  parting— 

Of  death,  and  douds,  and  pain— 
Thine  eye  meets  mine,  imparting 

Hope  we  may  meet  again ! 

We  trust  to  be  forgiven  for  copying,  beside  the 
foregoing  verses,  the  following  :— 

Yes,  see  thee — when  thy  sunshine 

Will  know  no  dond  or  change. 
And  where  all  else  is  beantiful, 

And  nothbg  dark  or  strange ! 
In  thine  ovm  hornet  bright  epint, 

From  whence  to  bless  oar  sight 
Then  ventar*dst  for  an  hour  on  earth, 

Then  took  a  long,  last  flight ! 

This  climate  was  too  chilly 

For  such  a  glorious  flower, 
And  yet  it  kindly  deigned  to  bteom^ 

Within  an  earthly  bower ! 
It  brightened  up  the  heart  of  one^ 

Now  desolate  and  sad, 
Bot  who,  in  future  years,  we  trujit, 

May  yet  again  be  glad  I 

A  stern  theologian,  like  a  stern  critic,  would  fall 


upon  these  verses  and  tear  theoi  itttoasmanj 
pieces  as  they  contain  words,  or  syllables,  or  letters; 
but  we  only  remark  personal  uncertainty  regardiug 
the  spirit  of  the  partridge ;  although  these  venes 
carry  us  back  a  weary  time  in  life,  first  to  batter* 
cups  and  now  to  creatures  that  once  lived.  Al- 
though we  had  once  such  an  interest  in  a  goldfiock 
and  a  jackdaw — that  if  birds  have  spirits,  we  trust 
that  they  are  happy  ;  yet  we  do  not  belicfe  n 
them.  However,  this  is  a  '*  beautiful  hcroey,**  if 
the  adjective  be  applicable  to  any  heresy ;  uA  if 
so,  which  we  leave  for  others  to  determine,  tkint 
one  contained  in  the  second  quotation  is  the  most 
beantifnl  that  we  can  well  imagine.  Still  the  lob* 
ject  is  more  serious,  for  the  lines  refer  to  a  nstcr, 
who  died  in  the  youth  of  her  married  life ;  but  tk 
authoress  calls  dying  a  return  to  a  previoos  state 
of  being — a  happy  world,  from  which  the  spirit  cuoe 
to  sojourn  for  a  time  in  this  land  of  mortality  aid 
trouble.'  The  idea,  of  course,  is  not  new— w 
hardly  can  have  new  ideas  now — bat  it  has  no 
foundation  whatever.  He  breathed  into  oar  noitiils 
the  breath  of  life,  and  we  became  living  souls. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  cannot  get  to  Frtnes 
for  a  summer  tour,  we  heartily  recommend  theliDi' 
lowing  lines,  to  reconcile  them  with  the  deep  green 
of  English  meadows ;  or  the  purple  and  jelOof  i 
Highland  glens ;  or  the  deepest  of  all  fpmsir 
that  on  an  Irish  river's  banks. 

The  sommei^s  san  is  shining  down 

With  its  accnstom'd  heat. 
And  even  in  this  dirty  town 

Illnmes  each  wretched  street ! 
Some  few  faint  ihding  flow'rs  are  eeea 

The  markete  to  adorn, 
Kemindiog  as  of  gardens  green, 

From  whence  they  late  were  torn  1 
Bitter  their  fate,  poor  perish'd  things ! 

Bat  bitt'rer  far  is  mine. 
Who  ceaseless  sigh  for  angel  wings 

To  quit  this  hatefal  clime ! 
To  bear  me  off  to  meadows  gi^, 

To  woodland  bright  and  green, 
Where  I  might  pass  nay  peaceful  day 

In  some  sweet  sylvan  scene ! 

We  never  liked  the  name  of  this  Bonlogae.  li 
is  associated  vrith  the  name  of  the  elder  Boooi* 
parte,  and  his  proposed  invasion  of  oar  cout 
But  another  specimen  of  this  lady's  verse  throw* 
blight  even  over  our  joyous  sununer  time.  Arrw 
not  even  now  planting  the  gemrs  of  decay— soot 
the  seed  of  winter  ?  'Tis  thus  she  spesb  w 
Autumn,  and  we  remark  it  must  be  a  badAutaa^ 
or  late  in  that  season  ot  a  slow  ye^,  locorder  to 
be  true. 

Pitter-Patter  on  the  pane, 
Pitter-Patter  Ms  the  rahi. 

And  my  heart  feds  lonely :     ~ 
Summer's  passing  joys  haveiown;^ 
Autumn  coraeff^with  gusly^motH," 

Brioging  sadness  only ! 
Autumn,  with  its  yeUpw  lis(    . ' 
Many  fctorms  and  sonshiae  hiH^> 

How  it  dulls  the  breast—.  . 
Speaks  of  change,  and  doubt,  and  «««*» 
Heir-lo3ms  of  the  worlds  t^HBcWW 
And  its  broken  rest  t 
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LstUe  dream  we,  as  the  ininiD^, 
Bright  and  beantifnl  new  corner. 

Bants  npon  our  tight, 
That  its  ripening  fruits  and  flow'rs 
Lead  ns  on  to  darker  hoars — 

To  a  latent  Uight  I 

All  this  is  sadly  true,  and  we  are  nothing  worse, 
bat  shoold  be  better,  for  haying  the  remembrance 
brought  before  us,  when  the  skies  are  blue  and 
bright,  the  days  calm  and  long,  the  nights  cream- 
eoloQied  and  dim— the  flowers  all  out — and  the 
fruit  ripe,  or  ripening.  Nearly  four  hundred  pages 
of  "  Lonely  Hours "  are  occupied  with  short 
poems,  and  we  can  go  no  farther  with  them ;  but 
we  may  be  allowed  to  protest  stoutly  against  the 
portrut  which  accompanies  the  volume,  as  being 
foo  beautiful,  seeing  that  we  belieye  it  is  that  of  a 
married  lady ;  and  while  the  subject  cannot  concern 
us  deeply,  for  we  have  already  confessed  to  per- 
sonal remembrances  so  long  ago  as  to  put  that  <^t 
of  the  question,  yet  such  portraits  are  dangerous 
to  young  heads  and  hearts,  unaccompanied  by  the 
matrimonial  intimation. 

Poems,  **  Lyrical,  Affective,  and  Dramatic,"  by 
Jol^n  Combe,*  follow  next,  dedicated  to  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle.  Mr.  Combe  defies  the  critics.  He 
teSs  us  in  his  preface  that  an  "  extreme  abundance 
of  verses,  of  a  quality  of  more  or  less  respectable 
mediocrity,*'  exists ;  and,  therefore,  no  persons  have 
'*nnj  pressing  necessity  that  they  should  publish 
their  productions.'*  Certainly  not.  The  act  may 
not  be  profitable,  but  it  is  voluntary.  The 
abundance  of  "  respectable  mediocrity,"  however, 
in  Mr.  Comhe's  opinion,  lays  a  kiiid  of  necessity 
on  those  who  have  drawn  "from  sources  of  a 
deeper  and  more  genuine  inspiration,"  to  publish 
••  for  the  solace  and  refreshment  of  the  world."  By 
the  act  of  publication,  therefore,  the  Leeds  poet 
gives  his  own  opinion  that  his  verses  are  above 
respectable  mediocrity.  He  adds  that  various 
portions  of  this  volume  have  existed  in  manuscript 
•'  for  the  space  of  seven,  ten,  twelve,  and  fourteen 
years,"  so  that  ample  time  has  been  given  to  a 
consideration  of  their  character ;  and  thus,  in  every 
waj,  Mr.  Combe  casts  his  gauntlet  before  the 
critics;  bidding  them  do  their  worst  in  fairness  and 
truth.  When  a  man  sets  the  world  at  defiance  in 
this  way,  it  is  wise  to  see  at  once  what  he  has  to 
justify  his  confidence  in  the  issue.  Here  is  a 
common  salject. 

Ob,  lore  it  like  the  belted  bee. 

That  hanga  on  bussing  wing : 
Be  wiM,  and  tonch  him  warily, 

Or  ye  may  feel  hia  tting. 

1%e  honeyed  prize  will  boom  away, 

Loet  o*er  the  roaring  rirer ; 
Bat  in  the  heart  the  iting  wiU  stay, 

And  venomed,  work  for  ever. 

Oh,  never  hung  a  bonniec  bee,  - 

On  sweeter  opening  flower, 
Than  waked  tho  honey  love  in  roe, 

Chacee  iMiaing  at  that  hoar. 

^*  Leeda :  Ed^rard  Baines  and  Sons.     Pp.  305. 


But  never  boy,  with  wilder  spring, 

Eeleased  his  prize  in  terror. 
Than  I  to  feel  the  hidden  sting, 

And  know  the  fiital  error. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  poet  is  master  of  his 
verses.  If  only  a  rhymster,  he  rhymes  melodiously 
and  sweetly.  He  has  conquered  that  art,  and  haa 
it  thoroughly  in  his  possession.  The  volume  opens 
with  lines  on  a  sad  subject — to  the  memory  of 
Thomas  Hood.  We  wish  they  had  not  yet  been 
needed,  had  not  yet  been  written : — 

As  in  the  silence  of  the  night. 

Some  lone  one,  through  the  charehjrard  gloom, 

Steals  softly,  by  the  pale  moon's  lights 

To  sc^er  flowers  upon  a  tomb ; 

So  I  would  from  the  fairy  bowers 

Of  fancy,  cull  some  wreaths  of  woo; 

So  would  I  shed  those  withered  flowers 

Where  thou  art  laid  in  silence,  low. 

Mr.  Combe  is  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Hood's  poetry, 
of  which  we  think  most  critical  persons  even  would 
have  wished  for  more.  This  volume  is  divided 
into  three  sections,  and  each  section  into  various 
parts.  The  first  of  these  sections  is  lyrical,  and 
may  be  so  tacked  together  as  to  describe  a  life 
made  melancholy  by  thwarted  love.  The  last  sec- 
tion is  a  poetical  extjravaganza — described  truly ; 
and  the  second  is  not  so  named,  but  in  a  different 
way  is  sufficiently  extravagant ;  beginning 

My  first  far  back  remembrance  of  this  world 
Was  sailing  in  a  ship. 

Thus  Julian,  the  thrice  unhappy  of  the  tale,  intro- 
duces himself.  This  poem  is  divided  into  three 
cantos,  and  is  styled  the  "  Fate  of  Ciaribel" — but 
it  might  have  been  styled  with  equal  propriety  the 
fate  of  Rhoda,  Claribers  sister,  or  the  fate  of 
Julian,  Iihoda*s  husband ;  and  thus  it  comes  to  be 
the  fate  of  everybody  concerned  in  the  matter. 
Julian  was  brouglit  up  by  his  aunt,  along  with  his 
two  cousins,  the  sisters  Claribel  and  Ehoda.  He 
loved  both,  and  both  loved  him,  and  when  his  aunt 
drew  near  to  death  she  urged  him  to  choose ;  and 
the  difficulty  was  extreme,  but  Rhoda  prevailed, 
although  immediately  after  saying  the  word,  Julian 
thought  that  he  loved  Claribel  best.  They  were 
married,  Julian  and  Rhoda,  namely,  and  Claribel 
told  not  her  secret  until  long  after,  that  havbg 
lost  her  reason,  it  was  divulged,  and  both  sisters — 
the  married  and  unmarried — died  of  sorrow  on  the 
same  night.  Tor  a  tragedy  so  uncommonly  dis« 
agreeable — worse  than  Romeo  and  Juliet— and 
having  no  exterior  pomp  of  state,  splendour  of 
combats — neither  glimmering  of  blades,  nor  glisten- 
ing  of  daggers— the  poet  has  done  wondrously  well ; 
but  it  is  such  a  conception  of  heart-tearing  misery 
all  through,  that  we  feel  worse  of  reading  and 
would  be  none  better  of  quoting  from  it. 

The  third  part — the  avowed  and  denominated 
extravaganza — is  an  attack  on  the  conservators  of 
smoke  and  nuisances  of  other  kinds,  which  we 
ha?e  not  read  carefully ;  but  it  seems  to  be  clever, 
a  little  Hudibrastic,  less  the  coarseness  of  the 
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original.     We  suppose  that  the  following  lines 
may  be  taken  as  a  bird*s-eje  yiew  of  Leeds — 

And  lo !  as  the  air-trampling  steeds 
Chafe  on  in  borning  swiftness,  Leeds, 
In  twinkling  stiliness,  and  in  Ugfat 
All  staided  o*er  from  hight  to  hight, 
Barsts  on  their  wondroos  ken.   Oh !  rare 
On  the  dark  hills  embossomed  there 
Her  wondrous  lustre  shone ;  and  gleamed 
So  still  and  beaatifol,  she  teemed 
A  conitellation  of  the  Borth 
Alighted  on  the  lap  of  earth. 
Whose  stars  in  gleaming  beantj  dwell 
All  bright  and  burning  where  they  felL 
The  ruffling  clouds  are  rolled  away 
That  hide  her  from  the  glare  of  Smj, 
And  in  the  dusky  gloom  of  night 
Her  busy  hires  are  hid  from  sight, 
And  nothing  but  the  gtoeming  iheen 
Of  all  her  silent  lights  is  seen 
To  mortal  eye. 

The  lyrics  are  the  flowers  of  the  yolume.  On 
them  the  vindication  of  the  anthor*8  bold  preface 
rests.  We  almost  wish  that  they  were  by  them- 
selves, in  a  smaller  book.  Here  is  hope  and 
result — we  omit  the  verses  between  the  beginning 
and  the  end : — 

Beautiful  isle,  on  the  fair  blue  sea, 

Wilt  tboa  be  a  home  to  my  bark  and  meP 

With  thy  emerald  tuf,  and  thy  waving  treea, 

That  flow  to  the  8«rf  of  the  loUiig  sean, 

With  their  palmy  leaves,  hang  glittering  high 

In  the  slanting  beams  of  the  elomdleas  aky ; 

Beautiful  isle !  oh,  wilt  thou  he 

A  haven  home  to  my  bark  and  me  ?  . 

That  is  hope,  and  here  is  sorrow : — 

Beautiful  isle,  on  the  fair  Uoe  aea, 
Where  art  thou  vanished  top  WhereP  Ah,  me  I 
There  is  darkness  above,  there  it  tempest  below ; 
There  is  crashing  and  foaming  whererer  we  go ; 
The  gleam  of  the  lightning,  the  flash  of  the  sorf 
Come  blinding  my  eyes  as  they  look  for  thy  turf; 
And  the  roar  of  the  thunder,  the  crash  of  the  sea, 
Are  pealing  the  knell  of  my  bark  and  me. 

The  fourth  of  the  third  series  of  lyrics  is  rich 
in  imagery,  although  very  short.  We  quote  the 
first  verse  to  show  merely  that  a  poet's  thoughts 
are  in  the  book : — 

The  wandering  breese  on  the  branch  alit 

And  the  branch  was  bended  low ; 
BuEt  her  head  is  bowed  down,  lower  than  it, 
Where  the  fVesh  breeze  ne'er  shall  blow. 
The  violets  fling 
In  the  opening  spring 
Their  purple  fra^anee  Uiere ; 
But  daric  and  oold 
Is  the  wormy  mould 
Beneath  these  flowrets  fiur. 

The  dew,  the  gentle  dew,  is  a  favourite  illustration 
with  Mr.  Combe.  He  brings  it  often  into  use, 
but  never  forces  it  into  an  unbecoming  place.  The 
most  powerful,  the  most  silent  of  agents,  bleesmg 
earth  in  darkness,  as  if  it  feared  to  be  seen  even 
doing  good ;  and  in  silence  that  it  never  breaks,  at 
if  it  felt  its  work  always  behind-7-hastaimig  away 
before  the  sun,  round  the  world*  and  rounds  the 


dew  is  the  most  poetical  in  its  cirdtmstasGes 
among  all  the  operations  of  nature  familiar  to  oar 
eyes. 

The  following  lines  could  reconcile  as  lo  tlie 
possibility  that  modem  versifioation  may  contaja 
poetry: — 

like  the  dew  on  the  mountain,  we  spangle  grma  csrik; 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain,  we  mrit  into  sir: 
And  the  vale  of  oar  youth,  and  the  spot  of  oar  biitti, 
Will  Ibiget  that  we  erer  hung  glitterbg  there. 

like  the  foam  of  the  ocean,  we  leap  into  life; 
like  the  foam  of  the  ocean,  we  fritter  away : 
And  the  elements  mingle  again  into  strife ; 
And  the  yeatt  of  tiie  tempett  boils  up  where  vt  lif . 

like  a  doud  in  the  heavens,  we  float  for  a  while; 
like  a  olood  in  the  heavens,  we  are  swept  into  n^t: 
And  the  ton  wiU  arise,  and  the  morrow  will  snilt 
On  ether  at  Uoe,  and  on  vapour  as  bright. 

The  mountains  are  huge  and  the  ocean  is  wide; 
And  the  doudt  they  are  fotr,  in  their  suaset  ansj 
But  the  hour  of  oar  life,  in  the  glimiBeriag  loid 
Of  eternity,  melts,  like  a  shadow,  away. 

Turning  to  the  dew  again,  although  we  ma 
have  seen  something  resembling  the  four  foOowing 
lines,  it  was  not  expressed  so  sweetiy  :— 

The  willow  droops  where  the  waters  stny, 
As  they  wend  on  their  foaming  track ; 

And  the  dew  it  kiaeed  in  gladneas  away, 
It  weeps  in  ladneia  badr. 

Combe's  Lyrics  vindicate  their  preface,  and  it  is 
boldness — almost  rashness. 

"  Songs  of  Early  Summer,**  by  the  Rev.  Ardier 
Gumey,*  are  very  numerous.  Some  of  them  ire 
long,  and  not  songs.  Altogether  thej  number 
quite  one  hundred  and  fifty,  chiefly  on  rdigioos 
subjects,  consistent  with  their  author^!  professon 
and  communion,  the  Established  Church  of  log* 
land,  for  which  he  claims  the  honour  of  beis; 
considered  the  primal  communion,  from  vhich  ifl 
others  have  wandered.  The  historical  value  of  liis 
verses  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  poetical  Tnt 
history  may  be  done  into  false  or  pure  verse,  od 
the  finest  poetry  may  be  employed  in  the  permaon 
of  history.  We  cannot  promise  that  Mr.  Gorans 
verses  wQl  prevail  with  Dr.  Culleu  or  Gaidioil 
Wiseman;  but  as  there  is  truth  in  poetij,  is 
poetry  is  truth,  we  are  bound  to  testify  to  the  fcsg 
and  weary  way  of  change  that  this  Church  mist 
travel  through  before  reaching  the  purity  of  ^ 
Church  planted  by  Paul,  if  he  was  ever  in  oar 
land,  as  Dr.  Alton  believes.  ''An  Entreaty^  is 
addressed  to  the  children  of  the  Roman  schism  in 
our  isles  to  return,  and  we  quote  the  first  verae:— 

O  brethren,  erriog  bretiuren. 
Who  have  pledged  yonr  bith  to  Borne, 

Come  back,  come  back,  we  call  ye 

To  yonr  home,  to  yoar  home. 
To  the  Church  which  reared  yonr  fstben, 

Whose  lightest  ills  they  momoed. 
Which  holy  Pad  hath  planted. 

And  blessed  sabts  a&mied. 

Come  back !  Cooie  had  I 
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We  have  a  strong  oonvlotion,  and  we  trust  that 
Mr.  Onrney  will  not  deem  ns  very  profane  in 
stating  it,  that  if  Paul  were  allowed  to  come  back 
to  England  for  a  few  months  he  would  carry  con- 
sternation into  the  Church,  and  among  these  erring 
brethren.  Certain  law  pleas  before  the  Ecclesias- 
tioal  Courts  would  be  yery  quickly  settled,  and  he 
would  produce  a  marvellously  radical  change  in 
diooeses  and  their  revenoes.  His  return,  if  humi- 
liating for  some  of  the  Bishops — although  we  don't 
say  for  all — would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  the 
curates.  For  the  friends  of  gorgeous  altar  pieces 
and  floral  decoration  it  would  be  more  convenient 
that  CarcQual  Wiseman  should  come  back  on  earth, 
than  that  Paul  should  oome  back  to  earth.  The 
last  stanza  of  the  Entreaty  indicates  the  character  of 
the  united  Church  that  we  may  expect  when  it  is 
granted :— - 

By  every  British  mirtyr. 

That  baffled  Pagan  powers. 
By  Land,  by  Charles  the  Faithful, 

Come,  be  oon  t  come,  be  oon ! 

Mr.  Gnmey  is  a  sane  and  sensible  person  on  many 
topioB,  but  surely  he  has  not  read  histoiy.  Charies 
the  Faithful!  Who  was  hef  Charles  I.  would 
probably  have  died  in  his  bed  if  he  could  have  only 
kept  hb  word  as  a  gentleman.  Charies  II.  was 
proverbially  faithless.  And  Laud  1  But  we  have 
little  farther  to  do  with  the  subject ;  for  we  fancy 
that  we  are  not  even  erring  brethren,  except  in  the 
same  sense  that  the  Grand  Turk  is  a  man  and  a 
brother;  yet,  notwithstanding,  even  dissenting 
schismatics,  who  are  no  better  than  second  cousins 
— and  poor  cousins — neither  presentable  nor  re- 
cognisable— can  join  in  many  of  the  ecclesiastical 
songs,  but  the  versification  is  bad  and  stiff. 

"  The  Old  World  Lyrics,"  are  common  ground ; 
but  the  song  of  the  ''Youthful  Moses/'  which 
contains  the  following  lines — 

And  yonder  liei  the  desert  strand — 
lies  Midian's  hot  and  parched  land — * 

is  a  mistake :  for  Moses  was  not  youthful  at  the 
time  referred  to.  The  youthful  David  might  with 
greater  propriety  be  attached  to  the  following  lyric, 
which  stands  with  the  name  "  David  :** — 

When  the  stars  were  beaming  fiuntly. 

With  their  bving  angel-eyes, 
And  green  earth  sweet  odours  saintly 

Breath'd  in  incense  to  the  skies, 
David  watched  his  Other's  fold 
While  his  heart  God's  praises  told. 

Oh,  that  night  was  still,  was  holy; 

Holier  peace  he  felt  within : 
From  the  spaces,  softly,  lowly. 

Sank  the  chants  of  Seraphim. 
In  that  simple  shepherd-heart 
Stirred  an  echo  of  Heav*n*s  art. 

Sthn^d  an  echo,  faint,  yet  sweeter 

Than  all  songs  of  lore  or  fame ; 
Ever  deeper,  still  completer, 

Bank  the  burden,  woke  the  flamr. 
Ne^er  in  all  his  royal  bhss 
Qtu&'d  he  kom  so  riok  as  this. 


Lo,  the  meadow-blossoms  glisten 

In  the  moonbeams  silvery  rays. 
And  the  silent  angels  listen 

To  the  artless  shepherd's  praise : 
Up  it  steals  from  sphere  to  sphere, — 
The  All-Father  bends  to  hear ! 

This  is,  we  believe,  the  best  of  all  the  Old  Testa- 
ment lyrics.  Scripture  history  swells  with  well- 
springs  of  poetry,  and  they  are  not  used.  A  poet 
might  make  out  of  its  simple  stories  the  most 
delightful  verses.  Mr.  Gumey  has  only  dealt  vrith 
a  few  of  the  leading  characters ;  but  the  incidents 
in  their  history  teem  with  the  germs  of  lyrics — 
they  need  only  to  be  expanded,  folded  down  into 
our  English  verses.  We  fully  adopt  the  question 
asked  in  these  four  lines : — 

In  all  the  memories  pure  and  bright. 

Of  all  the  ways  of  man. 
Where  beams  a  page  more  snowy  white 

Than  this  of  Jonathan  P 

The  following  verses  are  of  the  present  day  i^— 

Are  these  the  Peace-bells  of  the  sky, 

Sweet  tidings  bringing. 
That  discord  and  confusion  fl;  P 

O,  blessed  ringing ! 
A  light  is  in  the  workman's  eye. 

And  hearts  are  singing. 

Ah,  none  can  tell  but  those  who  hub 

Wants's  gloom  unbomided. 
Ye  feast  and  laugh  in  careless  grace 

(By  glass  surrounded). 
And  heed  not  much  that  other  race. 

On  whidi  life's  founded. 

0,  blessed  Peace-bells !  could  ye  toll 

The  death  of  folly. 
And  sound  thy  joy-peal  of  the  soul. 

How  were  ye  holy  1 
Now  still  recurs,  byroad  control. 

Mild  Mehmcholy. 

The  surges  on  the  shore  are  stayed. 

Spite  tempests  brewing ; 
Where  Winter  wrapped  the  earth  in  shade, 

Qleams  Spring's  renewing ; 
When  shall  these  spectre's  grim  be  Udd — 

Want,  sin,  and  ruin  f 

The  volume,  although  generally  entitled  songs, 
is  a  collection  of  verses,  divided  and  subdivided 
under  many  heads,  and  those  that  narrate  the 
events  of  daily  life  are  the  best  in  the  book.  Out 
of  the  very  common  places  of  earth  a  good  poet 
might  extract  much  poetry.  "  The  Factory  Girl  '* 
is  a  beautiful  narrative,  and  without  poetical 
exaggeration,  we  might  have  one  or  two  precious 
volumes  of  ballads  of  the  times.  The  Factory 
girl  was  an  orphan,  good  among  smoke,  happy 
among  the  wheels : — 

She  was  a  dewdrop,  still  and  pore. 

Such  AS,  in  morning's  hour, 
Though  long  its  term  may  scarce  endora^ 

Begems  some  careless  flower. 
Soon  melts  the  dewdrop,  when  the  bright 

Proud  sun  on  high  claims  reign  j^ 
Tet  from  its  sweet  reviving  sight, 

The  plant  fresh  life  bath  ta'en.| 

MnGurney  bowows  from  the  dew  very  frequently, 
although,  m  this  instance,  naturally.     Thus,  in  the 
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immediately    preceding  verses,    "The    Song  of 
Mabel," 

Ah !  bright  was  the  morning,  when  blossom  and  thorn 
Dew  sparkled,  as  young  hearts  could  ne'er  be  forlorn. 

And  in  those  immediately  preceding  Mabel's 
song — that  maiden's  history — 

'Neath  the  coal  smokeVdark  shadow, 

Fairer  maiden  blossom  grew, 
Than  the  Tiolet  on  the  meadow 
Tipped  with  morning's  tenderest  dew. 
Mabel  is  a  miner  or  puddler's  daughter,  lost 
from  her  father's  "greed  o'siller."     She  had  a 
lover  of  her  class,  in  the  days  of  their  poverty ; 
but  somebody  left  her  a  legacy,  in  this  case  a  grand 
calamity.  ^  It  is  her  old  woer  who  tells  the  story, 
and  there  is  a  little  satire  on  wealth  in  the  way  he 
does  it. 

Yawned  the  fissnre  unsuspected, 

Hearts,  not  hands,  might  greet  across, 
Fortune  iron  wall  erected, 

And  her  reason  rued  the  loss. 
"Bnlph,"  he  spoke,  "gold  brings  its  changes, 

Burdens  our  prosperity. 
Idle  fancies  oft  estranges — 

Mabel's  not  a  wife  for  thee." 

Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights.  The 
fortunate  puddier  makes  out  that  property  or  pros 
perity  has  its  burdens.  And  so  it  has;  but  those 
who  should  bear  these  encumbrances,  cast  them 
aside.  If  we  return  to  the  Factory  Girl,  it  is  only 
to  say  to  the  author  that  his  profession  opens  to 
hun,  if  he  follows  it  laboriously,  the  means  of 
learning  the  tales  of  the  poor;  and  if  he  will  write 
them  in  verses— taking,  perhaps,  a  little  more  time 
to  their  construction  than  he  has  hitherto  devoted 
to  his  poetry— he  will  gain  many  readers ;  and  he 
may  even  dissipate  many  mistakes  respecting  some 
classes  m  higher  quarters.  The  Factory  Girl's 
short  life  was  not  a  lost  life,  but  one  wherein  much 
was  done  and  won  ;  for,  in  the  moral  as  in  the 
physical  world,  «  full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush 
unseen  .  except  by  those  whose  mission  it  may  be  to 
gladden,  or  to  soften,  even  perhaps  to  make  sad  and 
thoughtful;  but  nothing  is  wasted.  It  may  be,  and 
has  been,  true  of  a  very  humble  person,  as  Mr. 
Ciumey  has  written  in  this  instance— 

Yea,  aU  around  her  gained  from  her 

In  faith,  in  hope,  in  love ; 
So  she  was  Mercy's  minister 

To  earth,  from  apheres  abote. 
Where  dwells  she  now  f  Beneath  the  sod 

Sleeps  she.    To  joy  is  ours; 
Her  soul  is  with  her  loving  God, 
Her  frame  hath  changed  to  flow'rs." 
fhh  last  line,  somehow,  is  not  likeable,  for  it 
bnngs  to  remembrance  the  sorry  fate  even  of  the 
frames  of  the  poor.  Once  it  was  true  that  England 
had  a  home  for  the  living  and  a  grave  for  the  dead, 
and  It  IS  not  now  true;  but  this  reproach  may  b^ 
removed     Even  Mr.  Gurney  has   hope   for  the 
future  of  England,  founded  thus  :^ 

The  ChOToh  displays  her  genuine  might  once  more. 

awk,  fection.  cowers;  Australia's  virgin  gold 
Some  rays  reflected  casU  our  yalleys  o'er 


Unless  it  be  in  making  Ralph's,  9ii$  Hibel,  le 
cannot  describe  rnnoh  good  that  the  gold  m  qoes- 
tion  has  yet  accomplish^ ;  but  we  trust  that  the 
Church  may  do  better  in  her  genuine  might,  asdia 
some  quarters  she  has  changed  the  face  of  societj, 
but  not  by  changing  the  architecture  of  edifioei 
The  poet  feels  that  Badicals,  and  aU  such  volgar 
people,  are  not  always  to  blame  for  diseontcat:- 

Too  long  has  faith  resigned  her  qnidcaiQig  pow«, 

And  energy  to  error  seem'd  oonfined. 
Still  deeper,  grimlier,  did  the  afaadows  ]tnm. 

Where  ceaseless  labour  bmtaliaed  tU  ndad, 
Or  left  coarse,  dissolute  joys  to  brainless  kind. 

The  worthier  fared  his  brethren  in  the  land. 
The  worse  his  lot,  to  aelf-eontempt  resigned ; 

Thus  high  and  low  waxed  each  a  separate  bsnd. 
And  desperate  schemes  for  change  by  desperate  sods  ven 

planned. 

The  first  line  is  the  worst  theology — ''Faitkaenr 

resigns  its  quickening  power;"  although  sieniiiy 

resign  faith ;  and  when  the  multitudes  are  left  to 

self  contempt,    what   wonder   if  their  souls  get 

desperate,  and  plan  desperate  schemes;  yet  here  in 

this  iiiland  we  have  no  such  schemes.    Is  it  dei- 

perate  to  ask  for  pure  air,  for  better  dwellings— 

for  time,  a  little  time  to  think,  to  read,  to  hv^^fot 

those  who  willingly  work — to  ask  for  iropcoftd 

sciiools,  and  the  means  to  the  young  of  attesdifig 

them ;  and  if  in  England  Mr.   Guniey  aad  h» 

friends  want  open  Churches  for  "even  aoagi»" 

surely  they  should  want  time  for  people  to  enter 

and  bear  their  vespers;  for  Scotland  we  want  time 

for  the  Home  Church  and  school ;  the  doneatio 

"  even  song"  heard  in  heaven,  though  it  ariflcfron 

dwellings  consecrated  by  nothing  more  than  iiith 

and  love.     And  if  we  should  even  ask  to  make  a 

man  a  citizen,  and  give  him  a  vote  in  the  consUao- 

tion  of  laws  that  he  must  obey,  is  that  desperate? 

The  extracts  we  have  made  do  not  exhibit  ill 

the  many  styles  of  thought  and  verse  in  which 

their  author  writes.     A  railway  is  a  peoa,  very 

beautiful,  grand,  and  solemn  to  those  who  read  tiie 

destiny  of  its  class — "  for  many  shall  nm  to  iod 

fro  upon  the  earth,  and  knowledge  shall  be  in- 

creased."    Another  side  of  the  rail  and  road  qun- 

tion  is  got  up,  and  here  it  is : — 

Poesy,  Poesy, 
Who  would  not  mourn  for  theeF 
0?er  earth's  valleys  wide 
Creeps  Prose's  stagnant  tide. 
Whelming  beneath  her  wave 
All  that*8  moat  fresh  and  brave. 
Poesy,  Poe^, 
Farewell  to  thaa. 

Far,  in  the  golden  years, 
Sleeps  all  our  hearts  deplore; 
Vain  are  dqectioos  teara, 
Nought  will  the  past  restore; 

Cbindiy  dntititi. 

Faith  eagle-eyed. 

Trust  in  the  beautifUl, 

All  are  denied. 
Greed,  grasping,  realJesi  greid, 
This  is  the  age*8  creed; 
Iron,  its  chosen  wi^ 
Iron,  the  hearts  that  polw. 
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S^  fhroBgb  yoQ  Happy  tale, 
Where  oaly  laog  the  gale. 
Lines,  black  as  midoight't  brow 

Sveep  o'er  the  ground; 
GroaDB  of  quaint  horror  no\r 

Hoarsely  resound. 
Grimly  the  hideous  train 
Euah  by  each  lotely  spot ; 
Boses,  ye  bloom  in  vain, 
Lillies,  they  heed  ye  not ! 
Giant,  we  mark  thee  well. 
Goaded  by  restless  fire. 
Hoarding  thy  mimic  heU, 
Modtiag  oof  mortal  ire ; 
Never  thy  praise  to  tell, 
Shall  thou  one  bard  inspire  1 

Poesy,  Poesy, 
Ikrewell  to  thee, 

'*  Sonnets  chiefly  Astronomical "  by  the  Rev. 
James  A.  Stotbert,*  seem  to  consist  chiefly  of 
soientifio  poetry ;  and  it  is  of  a  high  order.  We 
are  not  sare  if  the  poet  does  not  belong  to  those 
for  wboee  sake  Mr.  Gumey's  Entreaty  was  written ; 
bat  very  little  evidence  of  bis  communion  could  be 
extoraoted  from  this  little  Tolume,  on  which,  nn- 
doobtedly,  its  author  has  impressed  deep  traces  of 
poetical  thought,  expressed  gracefully.  The  Son- 
net on  Gbrernment,  the  government  of  the  planets, 
perhaps^  discloses  some  glimpses  of  his  creed ;  but 
we  scarcely  think  that  the  hierarchy  of  the  planets 
proves  in  any  manner  the  propriety  of  Ecclesiastical 
hiera»ebtes.  All  things  must  be  done  decently  and 
in  order,  but  they  will  never  be  done  in  order,  if 
we  admit  a  changing  element  into  ecclesiastical 
diacipiine.  The  practice  of  men  is  based  upon 
their  opinion^  and  surely  Mr.  Stothert  will  admit 
that  the  opinions  of  "  his  church  "  have  advanced, 
or  matured ;  all  these  things  are  changes.  This 
argmnentative  essay  in  a  Sonnet  runs  as  follows  : — 

"EqustTity  appears  not,  if  we  gaze 

On  heaven ;  fair  moons  npun  their  planets  wait ; 
Despite  new  thfories  tn  Church  and  State, 

The  leaser  stiil  the  greater  sphere  obeys, 

Disdfiiniog  not  to  aiove  in  humbler  ways. 
Each  planet  to  its  sun  subordinate, 
Nor  thinking  scorn  of  its  unequal  mate, 

Is  swsyed  in  beaateous  nniiy,  and  sways ; 

A  heavenly  hierarchy  of  grades  sublime. 
If  otherwise,  eaefa  flaming  son  woold  &I1, 
Through  devious  paths  confused ;  each  giant  ball 

Precipitate  the  universAl  doom ; 

Creation's  throne  blind  Anarchy  would  dimb, 

And  Chaos  old  his  reign  in  Heaven  resume. 

We  have  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mr. 
8tothert*8  poetry;  and  his  three  Sonnets  to  a  river, 
evidently  the  Clyde»  those  on  Qravitation,  the 
Electrb  Telegraph,  and  his  Astronomical  Sonnets, 
wed  poetry  to  science  in  a  most  agreeable  union. 
He  seizes  on  scientific  illustrations  very  obvi- 
ous now  that  he  has. used  them,  and  turns  them 
to  his  purpose  with  more  ease  than  we  remember 
to  have  noticed  in  any  sim^ar  effort ;  and  the  com- 
phdnt  we  make  of  his  work  arises  from  its  brevity. 

•Qe  writea  too  little,  an  uncommon  failing  in  those 

^ho  begm  to  write  anything. 

^  £dinbargh:   Marsh  and  BeaUie.    Pp.  85, 


Lo  1  here  the  Magnet  of  Creation  hides ; 

All  distance  towards  it  evermore  aspires ; 
Sweetest  attraction  in  its  force  abides. 

Such,  as  below,  our  scattered  love  requires. 

The  verse  is  copied  from  the  poem  "  Absence," 
which  contains  many  beautiful  verses,  and  a  theology 
that  all  sects  can  adopt.  Perhaps^  in  justice  to 
this  poet,  we  should  say  agam  that  his  performance 
does  not  exhibit,  as  his  purpose  probably  did  not 
require,  traces  of  his  own  communion,  unless,  per- 
haps, in  the  sonnet  already  quoted.  To  compre- 
hend thoroughly  the  second  of  the  subjoined  verses, 
we  have  to  quote  the  Erst,  but  both  are  very 
beautiful : — 

The  mothdr  compassed  by  her  laughing  flock, 
Muses  alone  on  changes  that  will  be ; 

On  coming  accident,  or  on  the  shook 

Of  hostile  armies,  stroggUug  knee  to  knee. 

And  she  far  distant ;  where  disease  will  mock 
All  skill ;  on  anguish  she  will  never  see ; 

On  dying  agonies,  when  pain  and  fear 

Oppress  her  child,  and  she  will  not  be  near. 

0  poor  affection  1     See,  she  fainting  turns 
To  watch  the  beating  of  His  mighty  heart 

Which,  shrired  withiu  a  million  temples,  yearns 
In  our  affection  to  possess  a  part ; 

For  union  with  each  little  heart  it  burns ; 
Here  is  sole  comfort,  only  healing  art ; 

A  warmth  among  the  embers  of  the  past 

Through  chance  and  change,  a  presence  that  will  last. 

"  An  Anniversary"  is  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  poet*s  mother,  very  affectionate  and  full  of 
the  best  traits  of  our  nature^— those  that  hang  to 
the  wreck. 

Among  the  ghosts  of  things  long  dead  and  cold 
I  climb  the  st^ir  to  her  familiar  room  ; 

On  tiptoe  steal,  a  ohikl  of  six  years  old. 
To  kiss  her  hand  reached  to  me  through  the  gloom 

Which  awes  my  little  heart  with  fear  untold. 

What  a  long  way  back  is  "six  years  old"  to 
memory ;  and  how  often  has  a  room  changed  to 
bespeak  the  reign  of  death.  Nevertheless,  the 
memories  need  not  be  tinged  with  hopeless  sorrow 
of  those  to  whom  the  last  verse  of  the  "  Anni- 
versary" is  applicable. 

With  love  divine  her  spirit  seemed  on  fire. 
With  Qod  she  walked  along  the  vale  of  tears ; 

From  growing  height  still  aiming  at  a  higher ; 
A  spirit  bom  of  joy,  her  only  fears 

To  lose  His  company ;  her  dear  desire 
For  union  with  Him  through  eternal  years. 

Though  early  called,  she  had  not  lived  in  vain. 

To  whom  *'to  live  was  Christ,  to  die  was  gain.** 

"  An  Incident  of  the  War"  furnishes  a  pretiy 
little  poem  ;  but  we  cannot  quote  all  the  verses ; — 
the  first  and  the  third  teQ  the  story. 

His  country  called  her  sons  to  arms,  and  forth  he  goes  to 

fight, 
On  £staBt  sliores  of  CliersOnese  for  Enghind  and  for  rig^t  i 
A  thousand  British  heroes  there,  with  Hon  courage  yield 
Their  life  within  the  restkss  trench  and  on  the  bloody  field ; 
'Gainst  secret  shot  and  iron  hail,  his  precioaalife  is  okaimed. 
Through  storms  of  death,  o*er  hidden  mine,  he  marahes  on 

unharmed. 
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0  say  not  ihit  the  fceUe  pno^er  of  that  fond  IttUe  one 
Wu  all  too  weak  and  far  away  to  turn  the  flaihiug  gon ; 
For  He  who  rnles  oar  every  breath  disposes  all  things  there 
For  life  or  death,  for  each  brate  heart,  and  He  is  reached  by 

prayer ; 
And  has  she  not  His  promise  given  that  He  will  ne*cr  forget 
Kind  aet  done  to  His  little  ones,  and  He  will  pay  the  debt  I 

All  good  things  come  to  a  close,  and  we  must 
put  aside  Mr.  Stothert's  little  volume — thankful 
for  it,  however, — thankful  that  he  has  enabled  us 
to  give  another  answer  to  those  who  say  that  the 
"  versifiers"  of  the  day  are  rhymsters,  and  no  more. 
The  greater  part  of  his  poetry  is  devoted  to  hard 
subjects,  soft  though  it  is ;  but  the  few  descriptive 
verses  show  the  power  of  their  author,  and  the 
popularity  which,  in  thb  description  of  writing,  is 
very  much  at  bis  disposal : — 

CLEVEDOlf. 

TbypIaoeofraU 
By  tiiat  broad  water  of  the  West 

TnMtmoriam. 

Early  in  Angnst,  1866,  the  author,  accompanied  by  a 
friend,  went  by  train  from  Weston-super-Mare  to  Qeredon, 
on  the  Bristol  Channel,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  tomb 
of  A.  H.  H.,  the  sutgect  of  Tennyson's  **  In  Mmoriam," 

In  calm,  that  August  evening  dosed, 
Earth  and  broad  sea  in  peace  reposed ; 
Tbe  dappled  heaven  was  grey,  above ; 
The  morning  breeie^  o*er  crag  and  cove, 

Folded  its  wing.     Anon, 
Through  levd  meadows,  com  fields  brown, 
Past  smiling  homesteads,  up  and  down. 

By  train  we  thundered  on. 
At  Clevedon  pausing,  learned  our  seardi 
For  the  fair  tomb  within  the  church, 
On  foot  must  lead  us,  farther  still. 
Tip  shady  steep,  round  pastoral  hill. 

And  sea-side  villa  gay ; 
And  in  and  out,  along  the  shore 
That  stretched  some  eighty  feet  or  more 

Beneath  our  giddy  way. 

Hard  by  a  gentle  slope  descended ; 
There  in  a  lonely  valley  ended, 

Behold  our  far-off  guest ; 
Calm  in  the  stillness  of  the  hour, 
Before  us  lay  the  old  grey  tower ; 

There  was  his  place  of  rest. 
We  stepped  among  the  rounded  graves 
That  swell,  as  swell  the  crested  waves 

Along  the  ocean  plain ; 
Musing  on  treasures  buried  deep, 
Far  down  beneath  each  verdant  heap ; 

Long  quiet  after  pain. 
Doors  closed  and  barred.    0  weU-«-day, 
The  sexton  lived  a  mile  away, 
Where  we  had  left  the  train ; 
Nor  time  nor  messenger  to  send. 
Ere  back  to  Clevedon  we  must  wend 

Our  weary  way  in  vain. 

This  mishap  does  not  conclude  Clevedon,  but  it 
must  end  our  extract  from  a  volume  which  will 
afford  pleasure  to  its  readers. 

"  Poems  by  Isa,"*  are  a  collection  of  incidental 
poems,  resembling  one  or  two  of  the  volumes  we 
bav©  already  noticed,  in  that  particular.  Several 
of  them  appeared  at  different  periods  m  the  SeotS' 
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man — a  good  oertifioate — ^for  its  coniaotors,  we 
suspect,  are  difficult  to  please  with  verses,  and  not 
inclined  to  occupy  their  columns  witb  rhymes  only. 
The  name  is  feminine,  and  the  authoress  says  tbk 
she  writes  ''  in  the  intervab  of  leisure  afforded  by 
a  life  of  toil,"  and  "  seeks  the  appreciation  of  the 
class  to  which  she  belongs,  and  whose  elevation  and 
refinement  she  most  earnestly  desires.'*    Wo  know 
no  more  of  her  history  than  she  discloses,  but  her 
poetry  evinces  all  that  is  imfdied  in  a  liberal  En^k 
education,  and  her  volume  contains  verses  that 
carry  us  back  to  the  memory  of  poor  William 
Thom,  whose  genius  was  so  crushed  and  "  daubled" 
by  a  Ufe  of  extreme  poverty  and  recklessness  ;  and 
the  latter,  we  fear,  was  bom  and  bred  of  the 
former.     The    "Mitherless   Bairn,"   in    William 
Thom*s  little  volume  was  never  forgotten  by  those 
who  read  it  twice,  and  nobody  ever  read  it  once, 
without  reading  it  again.     "  The  Blind  Bairn,"  ia 
this  volume,  is  a  companion  piece,  and  in   eveiy 
way  worthy  of   the  place.     It  is  only  one  <^ 
several.      "  Faither,  Come  Hame,"  has   eqoaUy 
heart- touching  verses — so  powerful,  because  they  are 
sad  and  true.     In  a  cluster,  altogether,  stand  three 
poems.     We  have  named  the  second  and  third. 
The  first  is  <' The  ae  hmb  o'  the  Eauld.**     It  is  a 
vexing  fact  that  with  the  sweetest  poetry  in  anj 
language  "ready  to  the  hand"  of  the  working 
classes,  a  great  demand  exists  for  wretched  ribaldry. 
We  once  inquired  the  sale  of  a  series  of  badly 
printed  penny  song  books,  in  a  London  shop.     It 
was  a  small  shop — a  mixture  of  tobaooo,  snn^  send 
literature — but  the  amount  of  business  done  there 
in  these  serials  was  quite  lamentable,  for  thej  were 
destitute  of  merit  or  of  morals.    The  fault  did  not 
rest  with  the  salesman,  a  very  intelligent  peraoa, 
who  was  vexed  that  he  could  not  make  way  foe  ''a 
superior  kind  of  goods."     The  three  songs  of  the 
household  which  we  have  named  would,  probably, 
not  suit  the  metropolis,  yet,  although  written  in  the 
old  Scotch — the  old  8ax(m  dialect — they  are  still 
quite  intelligible,  even  to  those  who  abuse  poor 
letter  H.     We  wish  much  that  good  poetiy  like 
this    were  made  up  in  small  parcels  for    "the 
poor" — poor  in  their  rea^hng  rather  than  their  dr- 
cumstances.     But  this  poetess,  although  (he  dia- 
lect of  home  is  quite  at  her  disposal,  writes  in  pore 
English  when  it  so  pleases  her.     "  Is't  morning 
yet  P"  is  the  question  of  a  dying  soldier  in  the 
camp :  -* 

lUt  morning  yet  P    The  dull  grey  dawn  is  breaking  o^flr  4a 

hilU, 
And  with  a  dim  uncertain  light  the  plain  and  valley  fiOs; 
Now  stand  revealed  the  mountain4op8,  all  whitoned  wift 

the  snow 
Their  heads  grown  hoary  in  a  night — in  one  wild  n^ht  of 

woe. 

And  like  an  age  of  grie^  so  slow,  so  heavily  hath  sped. 
This  watch  by  one  hrave  comrade  more  now  with  oar  thoa^ 

sand  dead ; 
To  him  at  danger's  post  to-night  the  hero's  death  was  sent, 
And  bleeding  from  his  mortal  wound  we  ime  kin  to  Us 
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Wrapped  in  hit  aoldien*  cloak  be  lay. — **  l8*t  morning  yetP*' 

he  cried. 
Awaking  firom  hU  trance  of  pain  one  moment  ere  he  died. 
And  as  we  looked  forth  from  the  tent  to  tell  if  day  were  born. 
Upon  oar  gallant  comrade's  sool  arose  the  eternal  morn. 

He  spoke  not  with  his  dying  Kpe  cf  scones  of  warfare  there, 
Bat  mormnred  words  of  peace  and  prayer,  and  names  we 

knew  were  dear ; 
Nor  deemed  he,  as  his  wandering  hand  songht  mine  with 

Ibeble  grasp. 
Twas  a  rode  brother  soldier's  thus  he  held  in  gentle  dasp. 

**  Is^  mominf  yet  P   there  seems  to  rise  a  sad  and  longing 

A  monmfnl  voice  thus  qaestioning  from  all  humanity  ; 
Borne  from  the  ages  of  the  past  *mid  terror  and  affright, 
From  shades  of  death  and  dungeon  glooms — Oh,  when  will 
it  be  light? 

•*Is*t  morning  yetP** — when  shall  we  look  abroad  on  earth, 

and  say 
Thai  there  hath  risen  on  the  land  that  nerer-ending  day, 
Wh«n  the  long  light  of  storm  and  fight,  of  watch  and  battle 

The  glad  long  promised  age  shall  come,  when  wsrs  shall  be 
no  more. 

We  have  not  copied  all  the  lines  foanded  on 

the  mournful  question,  hut  we  think  they  appeal 

to  the  heart,  speak  to  the  heart,  speaking  truth  in 

a  way  to  he  rememhered — and  that  is  the  mission  of 

the  poet  in  the  world.     The  Crimea  has  produced 

many  yerses  that  will  last  in  the  world,  and  help 

to  keep  the  memory  of  this  struggle  green,  when 

those   whose  friends  return  not  now,  return  no 

more,  hare  not  forgotten  them,  hut  are  themselves 

forgotten.    They  may  even  keep  the  reading  world 

familiar  with  the  contests  of  this  preliminary  war, 

when  its  suoeessor  will  have  come  and  passed ;  for 

war  between  great  European  nations  was  a  strange 

event  in  1854.     We  have  read,  perhaps,  nearly  all 

that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  while  we 

admit  that  the  Byron  and  the  Scott  of  Alma  and 

Inkermann  may  have  yet  to  publuh,  yet   many 

minor  poems  of  great  merit  can  be  found  scattered 

over  numerous  volnmes;  and  although  it  may  be 

assumed  that  Isa  b  not  belligerent  in  character,  yet 

some  of  her  verses  read  fuU  as  well  as  those  of 

minstrels,  who  might  have  flung  their  wild  harps 

behind  them,  if  they  had  felt  inclined,  and  joined  the 

fray.     Some  soldiers  have  contributed  to  the  col* 

lec^on  as  creditably  as  they  fought.     One  ballad, 

••  The  Twentieth  of  September,  Eighteen  Hundred 

and  Fifty-four,"  had  a  run  for  a  time  in  and  out 

of  London ;  and  we  do  not  know  why  it  should  be 

forgotten,  or  bow,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  little 

more  was  heard  of  the  corporal,  who  wrote  it  off 

on  the  drumhead  of  his  regiment,  and  had  it  ready 

to  be  sung  in  the  bivouac  on  the  flank  march,  and 

on  the  bimks  of  the  Tdiemaya,  on  the  evenings 

immediately  subsequent  to  the  battle.     We  oidy 

quote  a  few  stanzas  from  Isa's  Alma,  without  being 

qoite  oertam  that  they  are  the  best : — 

They  died  at  Alma  in  the  fight— 

KtalAhna! 
Bnrstbg  forward,  side  by  tide, 
Tnlling  *m{d  thy  crimsoned  tide, 


Rnshing  on  with  noble  ire 
Steadfast  through  a  hsil  of  fire. 
Then  was  many  a  daantless  breast 
Pierced  as  np  thy  heights  they  prest 

Fatal  Alma  t 
Down  the  slippery  steep  they  rolPd, 
Falling  standards  in  their  hold. 
There  the  dying  soldier  lay, 
Pillowed  on  the  bloody  clay ; 
As  the  battle  thunder  pealed, 
£arth  seemed  sinking  'neath  his  tread, 
And  the  skies  above  him  reeled. 

As  his  bosom  bled. 

They  died  at  Alma  in  the  fight — 

Monmfhl  Alma ! 
The  maiden  weeps  her  brother, 
Or  mourns  her  lover  slain : 
In  anguish  grieves  the  stricken  mother 
Ne*er  to  behold  her  sons  again — 
Eotraoced  in  woe,  she  seems  to  see 
The  bright-haired  boy  still  by  her  knee. 
And  clasps,  to  shield  it  from  the  bbw 
That  head  upon  the  field  laid  low. 

Mournful  Alma  I 
And  tears  are  on  the  widow's  veil. 
And  hark  the  helpless  orphan's  tale, 
**  Our  father  died  at  Alma." 

They  died  at  Alma  in  the  fight — 

Deathless  Alma  I 
When  the  smoke  of  battle  dears, 
When  hath  dried  the  mist  of  tears. 
And  the  war-cloud  passed  away, 
Then  'twill  be  enough  to  say 

They  died  at  Akna. 

Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  paper  is  non-elastic, 
and  while  we  might  have  copied  some  Hues  from 
verses  in  a  different  measure  on  Inkermann,  look- 
ing to  that  consideration,  we  replace  them  by  a 
sonnet,  one  of  a  few  to  "  Mammon,*'  all  good  and 
true ;  yet,  like  all  other  pure  thoughts  written  on 
the  subject,  likely  enough  to  be  lost  upon  the 
gold- worshippers — for  are  they  not  blind  P — 

The  image  was  of  gold,  and  shone  so  bright 

That  still  to  near  it  press  the  crowd  behind, 
Though  they  who  look  on  it  with  eager  sight, 

With  their  long  gazing  to  all  else  grow  blind- 
Blind  to  the  flowers  that  spring  beneath  their  feet. 

Wooing  to  gladness  with  their  looks  of  love ; 
Blind  to  the  heavenly  messengers  they  meet ; 

Blind  to  the  life-light  pouring  from  above- 
So  blind,  a  brother  they  ne'er  recognise, 

If  he  but  in  a  meaner  garment  drees ; 
Begarding  him  with  cold  and  stately  eyes, 

If  wearing  not  their  idol's  badge,  success ; 
Yoking  their  fellows  to  its  murderous  car. 

And  knowing  not  what  slaves  themselves  they  are. 

Some  of  these  poema  remind  us  of  one  who 
promised  much,  and  would  have  kept  the  promise, 
but  he  died  young.  The  last  of  the  volume, 
"  Martha  and  Mary,*'  closely  resembles  poems  by 
Bobert  NicoU — not  certainly  as  imitations,  but  as 
exhibiting  the  same  style  of  composition  and  of 
thought.  The  diversity  of  style  in  the  volume  is 
remarkable,  because  it  is  not  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. Those  persons  who  have  carefully  read  the 
productions  of  the  more  popular  poetesses  would 
^d  little  or  no  difficulty  in  identifying  fragments. 
Their  thoughts,  like  their  manuscript,  are  trace- 
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able,  although  we  fkil  to  describe  the  reason.  We 
may  not  claim  for  Isa  eqoalitj  just  yet  with  L.E.L., 
and  other  initials  that  will  long  be  memorable,  for 
her  volume  may  be  left  to  assert  its  own  place,  and 
will  find  it.  Yet  this  circomstance  does  not  affect 
that  peculiarity  we  mention,  which  evinces  a 
uatund  wealth  of  expression  and  thought.  The 
three  '*  songs  of  the  household"  already  named 
are  known,  we  believe,  to  many  Scotch  readers, 
but  we  copy  parts  of  each. 

Flutiier,  oomfl  bame,  for  I  heard  mother  say, 
T^Hit  har  pair  heart  wad  break  if  ye  stayed  Ung  away, 
For  ^e  aita  in  the  dark,  aa*  «he  haana  a  licht, 
An*  «he  sayi  oar  wee  brither  is  deeia'  the  nicht. 

Wr  their  pale  tearfa'  hotn  they  looked np  in  his; 
Oh,  wha  coold  retitt  aoch  a  pleading  atUitaP 
Though  his  heart  was  sair  hardened,  it  wasna  to  stane, 
Sae  he*i  taen  their  wee  bandies,  au'  wi*  them  has  gane. 

Pour  lines  sketch  a  miserable  honce.  The 
mother  alone  ih  a  cold  dark  room,  with  the 
children's  dying  brother,  and  the  room  is  dark  and 
celd,  and  they  are  hungry,  because  the  father 
spends  his  earnings,  and  health,  and  time  in  the 
spirit  shop.  And  the  children's  temperance  argu- 
ment follows : — 

His  laddie  said,  **  Paither,  when  I  grow  a  man, 
ni  work  for  my  mother  and  yon  if  1  can, 
If  ye  aye  wad  oome  batne,  an*  no  leave  as  alane, 
And  then  we  wonld  never  be  hangry  again. 

•*  We  aft  hide  for  fear  when  ye  come  to  the  door, 
An*  mother  greets  sair  when  ye  Cs*  on  the  floor  *, 
An*  she  s^ys  we*d  be  happy  if  ye  wad  come  heme.'* 
It  was  dark,  but  I  ken  his  cheek  reddened  wi*  shame. 

The  time  may  come  when  verses  like  these  will  be 
unintelligble ;  but  it  is  a  disgrace  to  our  manhood 
inteliigenoe,  and  more  than  either,  that  it  should  be 
so  long  of  coming,  and  that  the  power  of  the  lines 
arises  from  their  narration  of  common  things.  The 
"  Blind  Bairn"  is  of  a  different  class : — 

The  wee  blind  beggar  baimie  sits 

Close  to  that  womau*s  feet. 
And  there  he  nestles  free  the  caold, 

An*  shelters  frae  the  heat. 
I*m  wae  to  see  his  wistfa*  face, 

As  weary  day  by  day, 
He  oowers  so  stiil  and  silent  there, 

While  ither  baimies  play. 
The  sigh  that  lifts  his  breastie  comes, 

like  sad  winds  frae  the  sea, 
Wi*  sic  a  dreary  songh,  as  wad 

Bring  tears  into  yer  e'e. 

And  even  the  poor  blind  bairn  in  his  waking  and 
sleeping  nights  Isa  believes  to  be  a  blessing  to  his 
protectress ;  not  unnaturally — for  kind  hearts  are 
drawn  to  the  helpless. 

An*  now  she  lifts  him  in  her  arms. 

His  wakin*  nicht  is  past. 
An*  round  his  sma*  tnd  wasted  form, 

Her  tattered  shawl  is  cast. 
His  fkoe  is  bnried  in  her  neck, 

An' dose  to  her  he  dings, 
Por  faith  an'  bve  hae  filled  his  heart. 

An'  they  art  hleased  things.  ^ 


She  bears  him  throogh  the  bastlia*  entwd. 

Bat  noo  he  fears  nae  harm ; 
He'll  sleep  within  her  bosom,  too. 

To  him  its  salt  and  warm. 
Oh,  her  ain  weaiy  heart  wad  eloee 

In  wretchedness  an'  sin. 
Bat  he  keeps  in't  an  open  door. 

For  God  to  enter  in. 

"  The  ae  Lamb  o'  the  Fauld"  is  equally  true  to 
nature.     Among  the  hills  at  the  springs  of  Dee  - 

In  yon  rade  landy  sbdin. 

Near  nae  ither  hovse  noqr  htM^ 

There  dwdt  a  hill  side  shepherd,  „ 
Wi*  the  ae  lamb  o*  his  &ald. 

The  story  is  a  common  one. 

Her  weel  loe'd  mother  dee*d  when  she 

Was  scaroe  six  sonmers  aold, 
And  left  the  shepherd  landy, 

Wi*  the  ae  lamb  of  the  Cuold. 

They  lived  together  alone ;  the  father  "  tended** 
the  child  in  her  infancy,  and  she  began  to  **  tend" 
him  in  his  age ;  and  then,  when  she  had  been  the 
ae  lamb  o'  the  fauld  for  some  years, 

Titerecame  a  wild  licht  to  her  e*c 
A  strange  red  to  her  cheek. 

The  end  of  that  "wild  licht"  is  but  too  well 
known. 

He  stood  nnoovered  in  the  drift, 

An*  saw  the  wee  gimve  made. 

None  dared  to  eonfort,  when  away ! 

He  tearless  tamed  and  said*^ 

"  There's  nae  licht  in  the  sheilia'  noo, 

My  hearth  will  aye  be  caald, 

Fve  aocht  on  earth  to  care  for. 

Sin'  my  ae  lamb's  i'  the  ioold." 

The  poems  by  Isa  will  gratify  all  who,  caring  for 
the  application  of  poetry  to  homes  and  households 
and  daily  life,  shall  read  a  volume  that  sboold  be 
highly  appreciated  and  widely  circulated. 

We  cannot  mention  Thomas  Aird  as  one  of  the 
new  or  the  young  school  of  poets.  His  fame  be- 
longs to  the  past,  and  was  established  when  Hogg 
and  Cunningham,  when  Wilson  and  Scott,  song  of 
the  Tweed  and  the  Yarrow — when  Southej  and 
Wordsworth  helped  to  make  the  Westmorland 
Lakes  classic  ground.  A  man  of  modest  and  re* 
tiring  worth,  his  friends  probably  valued  his 
poetry  more  than  he  has  ever  done  himself;  for 
some  men  are  not  just  to  others,  and  some  are 
unjust  to  themselves.  He  belongs  to  the  latter 
class. 

But  we  have  here  a  new  edition  of  bis  poetiail 
works,*  which  may  be  mentioned  in  tbli  matt 
effectively  than  in  any  other  page.  We  bdiwe 
that  it  contain  all  his  poetical  works  thai  he  de- 
sires to  preserve.  Some  of  the  pieces  were  wiittw 
*'  long,  long  ago  ;"  others  are  obvicmsly  of  »Qie 
recent  date.  The  volume,  nnlike  those  of  poilqr 
generally,  contains  avast  quantity  of  matte  toi:ita 
bulk.  Some  of  the  poems  are  diamatie^  and  oltes 
are  long  narratives  that  might  bepiiiited  teoeoi^y 
a  goodly  volume  alone.    The  fint  poea  kk  ik» 
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Tolmne  is  **  The  Holy  Cottage,**  and  its  incidents 
are  similar  to  those  in  "  The  ae  Lamb  o'  the  Fauld/' 
except  the  last.  The  daughter  it  left  behind. 
Some  of  the  minor  poems  have  been  quoted  and 
read  often,  while  their  anchor  was  forgotten  or 
unknown.  "  My  Mother's  Grave"  is  one  of  them. 
The  verses  have  been  long  familiar  to  us  and  to 
many,  yet,  until  we  met  them  in  this  volume,  Mr. 
Aird*^  name  was  not  associated  with  them  in  our 
reooUection.  Those  who  know  them  well  will 
easily  forgive  our  quotation  of  the  last  five  or  six 
verses  : — 

Becanae  I  know  there  it  not  one 
To  think  of  me  m  then  hen  done, 
Fh>m  Bom  till  ttar^light,  year  by  year : 
Ttor  me  thy  imile  repaid  thy  tear ; 
And  ftars  for  me,  and  no  reproof, 
When  onoe  I  dared  to  itand  aloof  I 

My  paniabment,  that  I  was  far 
'^en  God  noloosed  thy  wearj  star ! 
Uy  name  was  io  thy  faintett  breath, 
And  I  was  in  thy  dream  of  death, 
And  well  I  know  what  raited  thy  head. 
When  came  the  moarnert  muffled  tread ! 

Alas ;  I  eannot  UA\  thee  now 
I  could  not  come  to  hold  thy  brow. 
And  weaUh  is  late,  nor  ought  Vjb  won 
Were  worth  to  hear  thee  oiill  thy  son, 
In  tint  ^tuk  hoar  when  bands  remove, 
And  noM  are  named  hat  names  of  love. 

Alas  for  me,  I  missed  that  boor ; 
My  hands  for  this  shall  miss  their  power ! 
Por  thee,  the  sun,  and  dew,  and  rain. 
Shall  ne'er  unbind  thy  grave  again, 
Nor  let  thee  np  to  be  with  me  ! 

Yet  sweet  thy  rest  from  care  and  strife. 
And  many  pains  that  hurt  thy  life ! 
Tom  to  ^  Ood— and  blame  thy  soa— 
To  give  thee  more  than  I  have  dona : 
Thou  God,  with  joy  beyond  all  years, 
Till  np  the  channels  of  her  years  I 


Thou  car'st  not  now  for  soft  attire, 
Yet  wilt  thou  hear  my  soul's  desire ; 
To  earth  I  dare  not  call  thee  more. 
But  speak  from  off  thy  awful  shore : 
O  ask  this  heart  for  mooumeut. 
And  mine  shall  be  a  large  content ! 

Vindication  or  commendation  of  Mr.  Aird's 
works  is  needless  now.  They  have  passed  the 
ordeal,  and  taken  their  place ,  among  recognised 
contributions  to  English  poetry,  at  a  period  when 
many  and  rich  additions  were  made  to  the  common 
fund.  Our  object  is  confined  to  the  announcement 
of  a  complete  edition  of  works  that  will  always 
form  part  of  the  standard  literature  of  their  time. 

"  Utilitarians"  complain  of  time  spent  upon  the 
decorative  department  of  literature,  and  with  equal 
propriety  they  might  remonstrate  with  the  beauty 
of  natural  objects.  To  them  the  roses  may  seem 
less  useful  than  green  peas.  We  cannot  quarrel 
with  taste,  nor  with  the  want  of  it.  The  ktter  is 
a  misfortune — ^like  a  lost  sense.  The  omamentat 
is,  however,  often  the  most  useful ;  and  through 
all  ages,  thoughts  that  endure  have  been  clothMsd 
often  in  poetry..  The  ballads  and  songs  of  a 
country  mould  the  minds  of  the  youig  before  they 
know  their  infiuence.  That  truth  is  admitted  by 
grumblers,  who  assert  that  the  spirit  has  fled  from 
the  hissing  and  screaming  of  steam.  Poetry  and 
chivalry,  they  say,  were  twins;  and  the 
one  survived  the  other  only  long  enough 
to  embalm  the  dead  in  yerse  immortal^- 
the  ointment  of  dying  genius.  Of  all  that  senti- 
mental reverence  for  the  past  we  believe  not  one 
iota.  The  greater  previdenee  of  poetic  genius,  in 
this  very  meehanioal  era,  gives  "  respeetable 
mediocrity  "  an  assurance  of  little  fame  and  a  brief 
life;  but  we  have  noticed  some  volumes  of  this 
year,  1856,  which  we  think  will  not  be  overlooked 
now»  will  not  be  forgotten  long  hereafter^  and  if 
they  had  only  been  published  a  eentury  ago  would 
have  secured  a  name  at  least  to  their  authors 
among  *'  the  classics.'* 


THE  UNITED  STATES  CONTROVERSY. 


Ttti  lyHnel  with  the  United  States  has  advanced 
s«rM«l  stages  within  a  few  weeks.  President 
Piaw^  tetnmed  Mr.  Orampton  upon  our  hands 
aloiig.  iritb  three  Consohs,  and  they  arrived  in  thk 
epwili7  OB  yie  }^  inst.  The  departure  of  Mr. 
DaUat  wouU  hav^  beea  the  natural  answer  to  this 
ceiwrao;  but  the  Govttnment  of  the  United  States 
nailer  logeaioiualy  dosed  that  deeeription  of  oor- 
respottdefem  with  Ute  event  to  Mr.  Orampton,  for 
thejeoipvessedsatislaction  with  the  explanation  of 
the  Bniisli  Government  on  the  enlistment  question, 
and  to  prevent  a  mishap  to  Dallas,  clothed  him 
with  new  powersr    He  came  here  as  the  Ambas- 


sador of  the  United  States,  but  he  was  transformed 
into  their  Plenipotentiary.  He  arrived  as  their 
general  representative,  and  he  was  changed  inta 
their  special  envoy.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  had  probably  no  greater  quaircl 
with  Mr.  Orampton  and  the  Consuls  than  with 
their  employers ;  but  they  used  both  as  subjects  of 
stump -oratory  before  an  election.  The  precautions 
taken  to  prevent  the  return  of  Mr.  Dallas  prove 
that  President  Pierce  is  a  sensible  person,  who 
wanted  for  himself  the  reputation  of  smashing  the 
Britishers  diplomatically,  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Cincinnati  Convention,  which  was  to  fix  his  future 
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in  or  out  of  tbe  Whiteboue  at  WadiiiigtoD,  with 
its  £5,000  per  annnm ;  and  if  thej  Toted  him  out 
to  leave  with  his  successor  the  responsibilities. 
Our  Gbvemment  could  scarcely  return  Mr.  Dallas 
without  testing  his  new  powers,  which  were  ex- 
pressed in  an  agreeable  letter  of  satisfaction  with 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon's  despatch  on  the  enlistment 
question,  and  proposals  respecting  Central  America. 
That  proceeding  might  have  been  spirited,  and  would 
have  check-mated  Mr.  Pierce ;  but  it  would  also 
have  resembled  a  refusal  of  the  negotiations  and 
settlements  which  had  been  oncesuggested  from  Lon- 
don. Therefore,  Mr.  Dallas  remains  as  an  Envoy 
Extraordinary,  and  Mr.  Crampton  has  returned  as 
a  spoiled  card.  The  latter  gentleman  has  had  gruff 
usage  from  some  portions  of  the  enlightened  and 
professedly  Badical  press  of  our  own  land.  They 
resemble  the  patriots  of  the  States  in  their  dread 
of  "only  a  doctor's  son."  Mr.  Crampton's  father 
was  a  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  undoubtedly;  but 
his  grandfather  or  great-grandfather  was  not  a 
Baronet.  In  Ireland  they  say  that  he  is  only  an 
Irishman— and,  moreover,  he  is  not  an  Irish  noble- 
man—one of  the  Eiberniores  Hibemids,  The 
Cramptons  apparently  did  not  come  in  with  the 
Normans,  or  with  any  of  the  Eaw  Heads  and 
Bloody  Bones  who  followed  Strongbow.  That 
fact  would  not  operate  against  their  present  repre- 
sentative out  of  Ireland — or,  perhaps,  out  of  the 
South  and  West  of  that  very  pretty  island.  It  is, 
however,  prejudicial  among  the  masses  of  medieval 
and  tnieuleut  genius  that  cluster  in  some  parts  of 
Dublin — ^tbe  iemi-ltmar-gcmglia^  and  diseased  brain 
and  nervous  matter  of  the  body  of  young  Ireland. 
That  representative  of  the  thinking  part  of  this 
WBcivil  confederacy  which  emigrated,  we  thought, 
to  Australia,  warns  the  empire  against  quarrelBng 
with  the  United  States,  for  the  latter  are  said  to 
be  well-stored  with  Irish.  So  they  are,  also,  with 
Niggers ;  but  what  of  that  F  How  have  the  States 
used  the  Irish  ?  As  they  have  used  the  Negroes, 
decerning  them  excellent  aliens  when  there  was 
dirty  and  hard  work  to  be  done ;  but  as  they  could 
not  buy  and  sell  them,  for  the  Irish  labourer  is 
white  when  he  is  washed,  and  that  occurs  more 
frequently  than  his  traducers  admit — they  deter- 
mined "to  know  nothing"  of  them  whenever 
the  work  was  done.  Do  the  foul-penned  people 
who,  in  Ireland,  endeavour  to  create  differences 
between  their  readers  and  the  other  sections 
of  the  empire,  find  any  feeling  of  this  kind  among 
the  colonists  of  Canada,  or  the  labourers  of  Eng^ 
land  or  Scotland  P  Only  a  few  old  ladies  who  could 
not  take  the  trouble  to  teach  a  housemaid  ever 
advertised  here—-"  No  Irish  need  apply ;"  but  we 
never  considered  the  reflection  to  be  directed 
against  Irish  gentlemen,  who  discharge  with  re- 
markable ability  the  functions  committed  to  them. 
Only  in  their  own  country,  by  those  who  wish  to  re- 
generate and  reinvigorate  "the  nation"  is  this  stupid 
reproach  muttered.  Only,  we  are  ashamed  to  say, 
among  a  few  journalists  who  profess  politics  that 
they  do  not  comprehend,  or  do  not  foUow  out  in 


this  instance,  are  we  told  that  Mr.  Onunpton  vn^ 
probably,  not  high  enough  for  the  place  it  Wasii- 
ington.  He  did  not  command  conaideiitioo. 
Well,  if  he  had  been  the  son  of  his  bther's  pt- 
dener,  he  should  have  conmianded  civilitj  e?ei;- 
where  ;  and  as  the  representative  of  tbe  Briti^ 
Empire  he  might  have  been  sufficiently  dignified  for 
our  republican  cousins. 

The  people  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  negled 
of  a  public  servant  who  appears  only  to  have  done 
his  duty,  and  to  have  declined  to  walk  tboo^ 
mire  and  mud  at  Washington.  He  should  hm 
the  first  Governorship  of  adequate  importance  opa 
for  his  acceptance.  We  are  told  by  the  few  fiuDcd 
in  diplomacy  that  any  State  may  refuse  an  Ambas- 
sador who  is  not  agreeable  personally  to  its  Ootoh- 
ment.  The  opinion  is  founded  in  an  eo^ 
misapprehension  of  things.  We  do  not  paj  diplo- 
matists to  be  agreeable  companions  to  Presideni 
Pierce  or  the  Emperor  Alexander;  hut  to  do  om 
work.  Their  personal  character  is  ummportaQt  to 
all  except  those  who  send  them.  Mr  GramptoDis 
this  instance,  we  believe,  obeyed  his  QomimeDt 
of  blunderers.  They  besought  Parliament  for  a 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  not  to  search  the  wodd 
for  men  to  help  them,  but  as  they  hinted  to  seeoit 
ready  made  soldiers  who  were  at  their  call.  W 
John  Russell  and  some  of  his  friends  in  the  Aber- 
deen cabinet,  should  be  brought  before  Sir  E.  W. 
Carden,  or  some  other  city  magistrate  intent  oc 
duty,  upon  the  charge  of  obtaining  good*  on  felse 
pretences — an  Act  of  Parliament,  nimely,  for  tiiej 
had  not  a  single  foreign  soldier  ready  to  be  en- 
gaged. They  contrived  to  give  satisfsctioo  in  higk 
quarters  by  giving  bread  to  numerous  Genoaas, 
with  a  few  Swiss,  Italians,  and  Poles.  Also,  they 
were  enabled  to  pacify  the  h^bour-employing  interest, 
and  do  all  in  their  power  to  limit  the  wages  i 
soldiers ;  for  at  any  time  they  oouH  have  obtained 
all  the  men  necessary  for  the  work  l^  gifing  tbem 
fair  encouragement  and  wages.  After  all  the  hot 
haste  and  spurring  of  whippers  hi  and  whipped 
out  for  this  bill— the  Foreign  Legion  never  fifed  i 
shot  during  the  war.  They  were  never  lewj. 
Recruits  from  our  fields  and  workshops,  who  wot 
enlisted  after  the  adoption  of  the  Foreign  Bntot- 
ment  bill,  died  before  Sebastopol ;  yet  the  for^ 
legions  have  been  carefully  preserved  from  coab» 
with  the  fiw ;  and  now  the  Pahnerston  Oibinet 
pursue  the  policy  of  the  Aberdeen  ^^^JJ^ 
disembody  our  militia,  and  discharge  onr  sokto 
while  not  a  single  drummer-boy  has  yet  ^•^^ 
miseed  from  the  Foreign  Legion.  The  P«^ jJJ 
not  comprehend  this  prooeediilg.  Thsj  do  w» 
seem  to  understand  that  the  prioe  of  bbwff  »  ^ 
kept  down  and  high  circU's  are  gratified. 

With  these  affaira  the  United  States  w«e  ■» 
concerned.  They  espoused  in  words  the  we« 
Turkey,  until  Great  Britain  sympathised  by  decdi. 
Then  aU  the  bowie  knives  and  revolvers  VfiB» 
Russian.  At  this  moment  we  might  ••▼•^^ 
Riea  by  declaring  war  on  that  minute  ByW>w 
thoroughly  unnatval  are  the  M^^i**  •  ^ 
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Brother  Jonathan,  or  rather  his  immoderate  conceit 
and  Tanitj.  The  agents  of  the  British  Government 
in    the   States   offered,  nndoubtedly,  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  any  persons  Tirho  wished  to  proceed 
out  of  them  for  the  ]mrposes  of  enlistment  in  the 
British  colonies.     We  contend  that  this  was  a 
legitjinate  offer.     We  do  not  believe  that  any  law 
of  the  Union  rendered  it  illegal.     The  persons  who 
had  free  tickets  were  not  bonnd  to  enlist  when 
thej  reached  Canada  or  Nova  Scotia.     They  were 
still  free  agents,  and  numbers  of  them  did  not 
enlist.     They  were,  we  believe,  generally  aliens  in 
the  Union^  having  no  vote  in  the  land  of  the  free. 
They  were  not  recognised  citizens,  and  they  either 
moat  have  been  affected  by  some  desire  to  serve  the 
British  Government,  or  they  were  destitute  of 
employment.    The  Judges  of  the  State,  in  that 
position,  most  dangerous  to  judicial  integrity  of 
dependenoe  upon  the  votes  of  the  community, 
decided  that  this  proceeding  outraged  the  inde- 
pendence of  United  States  law,  although  they 
might  have  found,  with  equal  propriety,  that  it  was 
arson  or  burglary.     Nodody  spoke  of  Canadian 
law  when  the  United  States  enlisted  soldiers  for 
their  Mexican  war  in   that  colony.     Pierce  and 
Marcy  disoovered  no  breach  of  either  the  courtesies 
or   the  law  of  -nations  when  Russia  supplied  its 
armies  with  medical  officers  and  military  engineers 
out  of  the  Union.     Costa  Bica  is  at  war  with  Ki- 
caragna  at  this  moment,  and  the  United  States 
Government  profess  friendship  for,  and  neutrality, 
towards  both  powers ;  yet  the  Nicaraguans  enlist 
men  openly,  and  publicly  recruit  their  armies  in  the 
States,  under  President  PIerce*s  nose,  and  with 
Mr.  Secretaiy  Marc/s  help.     This  last  fact  alone 
would  show  that  the  logic  of  the  States  is  a  farce, 
and  those  who  adopt  it  at  home  are  credulous  to 
a  fault. 

The  Central  American  question,  which  the  States 
poUtioians  regard  as  important,  is  another  evidence 
of  their  enmity  to  Britain.  They  believed  that 
Bttlwer  was  cheated  by  Clayton,  and  our  Govern- 
ment thought  that  Clayton  was  done  by  Bulwer. 
These  diplomatists  played  with  false  cards  and 
loaded  dice.  Their  game  proves  the  folly  c^ 
olever  and  secret  diplomacy.  We  want  candid  and 
open  transactions  with  foreign  states.  Belize 
appears  to  have  been  for  a  long  period  in  British 
possession,  but  we  are  told  that  Spain  yielded  it  to 
us  with  a  reservation  of  its  sovereign  rights.  Be 
it  so;  yet  Spain  is  ejected  now  from  South 
America,  and  cannot  wield  those  rights  of  sove- 
reignty. The  Cential  American  Eepublics  served 
themselves  heirs  to  all  they  could  conquer  and 
keep,  but  they  could  not,  and  they  did  not,  deliver 
a  notice  of  ejectment  on  British  soil;  while, 
although  peculiar  reasons  might  have  induced  us 
to  tolerate  the  suzerainty  with  Spain,  which  was 
never  exercised,  it  follows  not  that  we  shall  con- 
tinue it  with  every  other  power  that,  right  or  wrong 
in  the  contest,  may  have  conquered  some  portion 
of  Spanish  territory ;  but  not  Belize.  And  we  do 
not  acknowledge  the  right  of  Spain  to  transfer  the 


claim — whatever  it  may  be.  It  is  not  transferabb. 
Spain  being  unable  to  exercise  its  rights — such  as 
they  were,  or  whatever  they  were — we  must  take 
care  of  our  own  interests,  being  in  the  position  of 
"  the  man  in  possession.'* 

The  Bay  Ishinds  present  a  similar  case.  They 
are  said  to  be  the  property  of  Honduras,  and  the 
State  of  Honduras  is  the  property  of  any  thousand 
filibusters  who  may  agree  among  themselves  for 
its  conquest  and  division.  Honduras  has  no  other 
daim  to  Ruatan  or  any  other  of  the  Bay  Islands, 
than  a  suppositious  and  vitiated  succession  from 
Spain ;  but  we  deny  the  original  appropriation  of 
Spain.  Honduras  also  erected  a  flag-staff  upon 
B^tan  some  years  ago,  which  stood  there  until  the 
first  British  Naval  Officer  who  passed  that  way 
heard  of  the  folly;  and  he  knocked  it  down.  Since 
then  the  island  has  been  **  duly  manned  '*  to  pre* 
vent  similar  annexations  by  bunting.  The  States 
profess  to  fear  that  Great  Britain  would  erect 
another  Gibraltar  on  Buatan.  The  consummation 
may  be  desirable  for  the  freedom  of  Central  America; 
yet  Gibraltar  never  injured  any  nation  in  its  law- 
ful pursuits. 

A  few  home  politicians  say  that  Central  Ayininftft 
is  of  no  importance  to  this  country,  and  we  should 
humour  our  United  States  brethren,  as  they  want 
the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  commerce  of 
New  York  on  the  Atlantic,  with  San  Francisco  on 
the  Pacific,  and  so  on.  We  may  answer  to  all 
these  statements  that  Halifax  or  Quebec  are  as 
likely  to  want  a  free  and  safe  passage  for  theur 
commerce  to  British  Oregon  and  Yanoouver's 
Island,  as  their  neighbours  to  California ;  that  we 
want  a  free  route  for  our  Australian  and  South 
American  totde,  and  all  the  world  requires  a  free 
passage  through  this  neck  oi  America.  We  have 
never  closed  the  right-of-way  in  any  other  quarter 
of  the  globe,  except  at  home,  in  the  Highlands. 
We  do  not  imitate  that  king  of  Spain  who  made  a 
Glen  Tilt  of  the  Atrato  river  and  valley,  to  prevent 
people  from  passing  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific ;  but,  as  the  matter  concerns  all  commennid 
nations,  no  objections  could  be  taken  to  any  propo* 
sal  which  would  guarantee  the  right-of-iray  for  all, 
by  all  the  leading  Pollers.  It  is  this  reasonable 
doctrine  which  the  States  resist,  cliuming  for 
themselves  all  the  American  continent  as  their 
private  manor,  yet  compelling,  where  they  can, 
free  navigation  and  free  passage  in  all  other 
quarters  of  the  world,  as  in  the  case  of  Denmark 
and  the  Sound  at  the  present  moment. 

These  are  the  facts  of  the  American  quarrel 
They  will  lead  hereafter,  as  they  have  led  before,  to 
many  resolutions;  bat  the  business  will  end  in 
these  demonstrations,  and  war  will  not  occur  upon 
this  subject  at  this  time. 

The  "democratic"  politicians  of  the  States 
-"democracy  there  having  a  different  meaning  from 
the  word  on  our  side  of  the  water — have  a  nasty 
habit  of  dispkymg  *'  brotheriy  love"  to  this  empire, 
by  quarrelling  with  us,  whenever  our  hands  are  full. 
The  peace  at  Paris  was  an  awkward  ocourrence  for 
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them.  Thej  had,  in  ooDtistence  with  former 
habits,  heaped  np  the  means  of  a  bright  quarrel 
during  the  Eossian  war.  Tbej  could  not  break 
out  of  the  difficultj  which  they  had  created  with- 
out some  show  of  courage,  and,  therefore,  we  have 
Mr.  Grampton  back ;  but  they  no  longer  desired 
Mr.  Dallas  to  leave,  and,  therefore,  those  dulcet 
strains  in  which  the  letters  are  framed  that  ac- 
company Mr.  Grampton  home. 

The  despatch  of  the  British  Ambassador  was, 
moreover,  in  the  first  place,  addressed  to  Gin- 
cinnati,  rather  than  to  London.  The  delegates 
of  the  democratic  party  in  the  States  had  agreed 
to  meet  in  the  "  Queen  Gity  of  the  West,"  upon 
solemn  caucus,  to  decide  the  name  to  be  placed 
upon  their  ticket  for  the  next  Presidency.  There- 
fore^  President  Pierce  adroitly  dated  his  orders  for 
Mr.  Grampton  to  leave  on  the  afternoon  of  one 
day,  subsequent  by  an  entire  hour,  or,  perhaps, 
twob  to  the  departure  of  the  steamer,  and  in  time 
for  the  telegpmph  to  Gincinuati.  This  adroit  move 
if  aeen  along  with  its  reason  everywhere,  but  it  did 
not  save  President  Pierce.  His  name  was  rubbed 
out  upon  the  first  ballot.  Even  his  own  party, 
although  he  stood  pretty  high,  refuse  to  him  a 
second  Presidency;  and  they  selected  Mr.  Bu- 
chauant  lately  Ambassador  at  our  Gourt,  for 
their  man. 

The  President  existent  has,  therefore,  little 
further  interest  in  the  matter.  He  is  no  longer 
the  President  expectant,  and  can  only  wish  to  cut 
Mr.  Buchanan  out  of  any  credit  he  can  extract 
from  the  business.  That  gentleman  was  snug  in 
British  banishment,  and  we  should  not  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Dallas  in  this  country,  if  Mr.  Buchanan  had  not 
resigned ;  but  he  did  resign,  for  he  had  formed  the 
idea  of  cutting  out  his  chief  at  this  election,  and  he 
has  gone  and  done  it.  Attorney  Buchanan  will, 
probf^ly,  be  President,  and  the  President  will  as 
certainly  become  Attorney  Pierce  again.  We  do 
not  particularly  quarrel  with  these  changes.  Gin- 
•innatus  held  a  plough,  and  why  may  not  Pierce 
hold  a  pen  P  But  we  do  quarrel  a  little  with  the 
practice  of  our  brethren  in  alyrays  choosing  to  be 
represented  by  attomies — and  not  members  of  the 
leading  firms,  but  from  that  section  who  can  afford 
to  drop  their  business  for  a  time  and  go  out 
"  Generaling."  The  law  is  the  origin  and  profes« 
aion  of  all  the  American  politicals,  and  thus  their 
policy  displays  so  many  quips  and  quirks. 

A  considerable  party  in  this  country  advise  our 
Government  now  to  make  peace  with  Pierce,  as  he 
can  arrange  matters  more  easily  than  Buchanan 
could  afford  to  do,  while  the  former  might  take  the 
credit  of  extinguishing  his  own  fire,  being  the  only 
credit  that  he  can  ever  take  from  the  business. 
We  are  sorry  not  to  entertain  the  slightest  con- 
fidence in  the  propriety  of  thb  step.  Buchanan 
must  begin  to  prepare  in  1867  for  his  re-election. 
He  holds  strong  views  on  foreign  policy,  or,  in 
other  words,  he  wants  to  amuse  his  constituency  by 
quanela  with  Ureat  Britain,  and  we  don't  see  how 


he  could  supply  himself  with  any  lighter  or  mm 
agreeable  than  the  Pierce  stock. 

Must  we  always,  therefore,  live  in  hot  vitar 
with  ihe  States  P  Diplomatically  we  fear  that  tke 
question  must  be  answered  yes.  No  neoessity 
exists  on  our  part,  and  we  are  not  in  hot  water  on 
the  subject ;  but  '*  our  brethren "  need  slette- 
ment,  and  they  employ  us  as  they  do  mint  jokps, 
to  allay  their  cravings.  "  Always*'  we,  of  eooree, 
suppose  to  be  a  long  term  for  the  state  of  nege 
in  which  we  are  kept  by  their  necessities  to 
endure.  Always  however,  until  they  have  a  rero- 
lution  in  the  States  themselves,  is  pretty  close  to 
the  mark.  That  revolution  may  be  peaceably  for 
we  believe  that  whenever  the  great  body  of  tlie 
productive  people  in  the  Union  find  it  to  be  their 
interest  to  mind  their  own  business,  they  will  pot 
a  stop  to  the  atrocity  of  an  armed  peace.  By  oir 
past  policy  it  costs  them  little,  as  they  know  tlut 
we  have  no  intention  whatever  of  invading  tbdr 
territory.  But  if  our  capitalists  begin  to  fed 
what  they  should  have  felt  long  ago,  that  tbdr 
money  invested  in  States'  seeurities  is  not  wurth 
at  any  time  three  years'  purchase,  and  is  qaite  at 
the  disposal  of  any  clever  lawyer  who  tuns  Oeoenl 
and  President;  and  if  our  cotton  broken  and 
spinners  make  to  themselves  cotton  plantatio&a  ia 
Africa,  in  India,  and  in  other  regions  of  Asia,  the 
party  against  "  rumour  of  war  with  Britain,"  in 
the  States,  now  as  quiet  as  owls  by  day,  viO 
become  formidable,  and  make  a  revolution  sgaisBt 
bowie-knives  and  revolvers. 

Another  revolution  also  looms  in  the  fatare. 
At  this  conjuncture  the  Representatives  and 
Senators  of  our  model  friends  go  to  dinner  armed 
to  the  teeth.  Not  so  long  ago  as  thrw  moolw 
one  excellent  legislator  quarreUed  with  his  waiter 
at  hb  Brookes's,  or  an  oyster  cellar,  over  away 
from  the  Gapital,  and  shot  him  dead  on  the  apot. 
We  have  not  heard  that  the  gentleman  suffered 
any  punishment  for  his  misfortune.  A  stiH  shorter 
time  since.  Senator  Sumner,  of  Massaohusettai 
committed  Uie  extraordinary  mistake  of  heliwjflj 
that  he  was  a  legblator  of  Britab,  or  some  other 
nation,  where  men  enjoy  freedoia  of  speech.  There- 
upon he  i»oceeded  to  describe  the  oonsequan^ 
and  the  evfls  of  slavery  in  Soutii  Garolina.  9em 
out  his  calamitous  error.  A  member  of  the  other 
House,  a  Mr.  Brookes,  walked  into  the  Seov^ 
Ghamber,  and  without  note  or  warning,  whipp* 
Senator  Sumner  into  dose  quarters  to  death,  ^ 
a  heavy  gutta-percha  cane,  such  as  those  c^^ 
by  kindred  gentlemen,  our  brothers,  in  the  piw^ 
sion  of  garroting,  or  otiierwise  disposing 
"brethren's  "  lives  and  property  in  our  o^.^ 

We  admit,  that  in  this  law  and  po^^^'"*^^ 
community,  the  imitators  of  Brookes  are  *P*    ^^ 
apprehended.    He  saw  no  such  dangers.    On 
contrary ;   this  lively  affair  has  led  to  a  war 
public  meetings,  to  discuss  the  character  of 
proceeding — and  a  shower  of  testimonials  to 
gallant  Brookes  from  the  South ;  but  he  ia  nep^ 
held  to  bail  nor  to  prison-nw  for  as  we  Jn*" 
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learned.  A  profbimd  difference  in  pabHo  opinion 
exists  regarding  him  and  Sumner.  Who  is  the 
tictimf  Brookes,  who  has  been  expelled  from 
the  Hoose  of  Representatives,  becaose  the  Ghitta 
Percha  partj  are  not  in  a  majority  there  yet,  only 
aix^eight  members  having  protested  against  this 
onm^ ;  but  he  will  be  re-elected  of  course  ?  Or 
Simmer,  who  was  very  nearly  expelled  from  this 
woridf  The  question  affects  "domestic  institutions" 
wlueh  a  Britisher  is  altogether  incompetent  to 
comprehend — at  least  we  cannot  comprehend,  and 
can  only  say  de  gu$iibu8  as  usual. 

The  press  of  the  States  is  not  a  much  safer 
vocation  than  the  Parliament.  A  few  weeks  since, 
two  editors  had  a  furious  quarrel  with  ink.  They 
met  at  the  Post-office,  and  one  of  them  fired  into 
his  rival,  who  drew  and  returned.  They  exchanged 
^ots  rapidly,  and  a  reUtive  of  the  assidlant  broke 
in.  The  editor  attacked  fell,  but  he  continued  his 
fire  from  the  pavement.  It  became  "  a  triangular" 
dnel,  as  the  States'  journalists  call  it — an  attempt 
to  murder,  we  should  say,  by  two  men  upon  one — 
in  which,  we  believe,  they  were  successful,  although 
one  of  them  was  severely  wounded,  and  the  other 
has  not  been  apprehended.  The  police  did  not 
interfere.  Do  policemen  exist  there  ?  We  should 
think  not-^and  they  would  have  a  short  shift  where 
every  man  carries  his  own  revolver. 

At  Memphis,  a  city  of  some  note  —  not  its 
nameplace  in  Egypt,  which  is  within  the  boundaries 
of  civilisation — in  a  press-row  on  the  public  streets, 
four  men  exchanged  shots — two  were  considerably, 
and  two  were  said  to  be  mortally,  wounded. 

When  a  human  being  adopts  the  frightful  pro- 
posal of  editing  a  newspaper  in  these  lands — he, 
we  fancy,  draw^  up  his  will,  and  takes  leave  of  his 
friends: — 

And  looki  on  sail  uicl  moon  and  plain 
Af  things  he  ne'er  may  see  again. 

Kansas  territory  is,  meanwhile,  enveloped  by  civil 
war.  Several  cities  seem  to  have  been  burned 
down.  They  were  cities  with  names,  but  in  what 
respect,  or  how  far,  they  had  a  family  relationship 
to  the  Eden  of  Dickens,  we  cannot  tell.  One 
hotel,  it  is  said,  was  bombarded,  perhaps  through 
the  knowledge  of  such  doings  picked  up  by  Mor- 
deetti,  the  captain,  at  Sebastopd.  The  war,  which 
the  Kew  York  papers  delight  to  chronicle,  seems 
to  be  very  exciting ;  and  already  twenty  persons, 
or  thereby,  have  been  slain  in  the  different  battles. 
ne  slaaghter  has  not  been  commensurate  to  the 
Boise,  but  it  is  possible  that  past  deficiencies  may 
be  compensated  hereafter.     The  internal  condition 


of  the  Union  is  evidently  much  diseased ;  and  a 
revolution  at  home  may  be  coming,  to  clear  their 
social  atmosphere,  without  our  own  intervention. 
Indeed,  we  cannot  intervene.  We  might  send 
missionaries  to  theqi,  as  to  any  other  dark  regions 
of  the  earth,  but  the  men  would  be  speedily  mur- 
dered, after  having  first  undergone  a  process  of 
tarring  aud  feathering. 

An  immense  quantity  of  cant  is  expended  upon 
the  States'  Government.  Sometimes  our  leading 
journalists  assail  and  sometimes  coax  them— both  to 
no  purpose.  Blood  is  thicker  than  water,  we  are 
told;  and  we  may  add  is  often  more  corrupt.  They 
are  brethren,  another  says ;  and  so  was  Nicholas. 
All  men  are  brethren,  and  some  of  them  are  very 
unreasonable  relatives.  They  have  two  millions  of 
armed  citizens,  a  third  intimates ;  but  the  best 
course  we  can  advise  is  to  keep  at  a  distance  from 
the  two  millions.  Yeiy  few  of  them  will  assail 
any  position  of  ours,  and  no  party  here  entertain  a 
remote  idea  of  attacking  them.  Their  present 
condition  is  veiy  inconvenient ;  and  if  a  reasonable 
security  could  be  afforded  that  anything  we  could 
do,  any  sacrifice  we  could  posssibly  make,  would 
restore  the  politics  of  the  republic  to  a  sound  state 
of  mind — that  thing  might  be  done — or  that  sac- 
rifice might  be  made ;  but  no  such  security  exists, 
or  can  exist ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  bear  an  evil, 
of  serious  magnitude — at  a  weighty  cost — with  the 
patience  that  becomes  us  towards  all  unavoidables 
— waiting  and  watching,  not  for  an  opportunity  to 
strike — the  last  shift  of  prudent  men — ^but  for  the 
realisation  of  the  hope  that  the  common  sense  of 
the  North -Eastern  States  may  yet  restore  peace  and 
order  to  the  Union,  and  with  them  that  respect  for 
the  feeKngs  aud  rights  of  others  which  they  can 
claim,  and  we  should  gUdly  concede  to  them.  The 
majority  of  their  population  like  our  own  take  not 
sufficient  trouble  to  form  an  aquaintance  with 
political  affairs.  A  section,  more  numerous  than 
any  corresponding  representatives  of  their  position 
whom  we  kno^v,  hang  loose  from  home  and  local 
influences — an  army  of  navvies  with  a  strong  in- 
disposition to  labour.  The  slavery  of  the  Southern 
States  produces  its  natural  and  unavoidable  results. 
The  professional  politicians  work  upon  "  the  vanity" 
of  a  new  people — for  their  own  advantage.  Pro- 
bably, also  they  are  willing  to  find  a  safety  valve 
for  a  portion  of  their  filibusterers  and  loafers,  out 
of  their  settled  regions.  All  these  influences 
oppose  peace,  but  they  do  not  reign  alone,  and  at 
present  war  will  not  occur ;  that  calamity  will  only 
exist  contemporaneously  with  another,  in  a  different 
direction. 
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LORD  COCKBURN'S  MEMORIALS. 


This  is  a  dangerous,  a  very  dangerous,  book  to  any 
person  who,  baying  an  evening  engagement,  sits 
down  to  read  it  after  dinner,  or  who,  wishing  to 
rise  early  next  morning,  takes  it  up  after  tea.  It  is 
an  unexpected  book.  The  late  Lord  Cockbum  was 
known  to  have  been  a  contributor  to  the  ''Edin- 
burgh Review**  from  its  commencement  to  the 
period  when  Lord  Jeffrey  resigned  its  editorship. 
He  possessed  abilities  of  a  brilUant  and  high  order. 
He  had  a  genial  and  kind  heart  as  ever  was 
covered  by  a  Judge's  robe.  His  life  had  been  dis- 
tinguished by  st^y  adherence  to  a  party  and  to 
principles  absolutely  unpopular.  He  had  denied 
himself  all  the  opportunities  presented  by  family 
influence  combined  with  personal  talent  of  rising  in 
his  profession,  in  order  that  he  might  stand  free 
to  plead  for  popular  rights,  when  the  people  did  not 
quite  comprehend  them.  Even  when  place  was 
forced  upon  him  in  a  lucrative,  although  a  subordi- 
nate capacity,  by  a  Tory  Government,  he  continued 
still  to  be  an  uncomprombing  Whig.  To  him  the 
difficulty  was  enhanced  by  his  natural  distaste  of 
any  approach  to  the  honours  and  the  labours  of  a 
demagogue.  He  was  not  merely  a  member  of  the 
"  Patrician  "  order,  but  a  domesticated  and  literary 
man,  fond  of  retirement.  Of  course  this  statement 
is  to  be  taken  eum  nota,  for  domestic  life  in  Lord 
Cockbum's  younger  years  consisted  in  dining  out 
five  times  weekly,  and  spending  five  evenings  from 
home.  Retirement  meant  into  a  circle  of  literary 
and  personal  friends.  It  is  astonishing  to  the 
weak  heads  and  minds  of  the  moderns  to  think 
how  their  predecessors  did  all  the  amusement  and 
the  work  which  they  certainly  effected.  The  former 
probably  helped  the  latter,  and  their  experiences 
may  be  arguments  for  the  short  hour  system. 

This  volume,  attractive  and  sparkling  as  it  is, 
and  doubtless  the  most  readable  book  of  the 
season,  astonishes  nobody  from  its  literary  charac- 
teristics. The  style,  and  the  antiquarian  and 
legendary  lore  which  it  contains,  are  unmistakeably 
Lord  Cockbum's.  The  question  is,  rather,  how  it 
came  into  his  mind  to  store  up  all  these  reminis- 
cences. We  are  thankful  that  he  did  so.  They 
are  like  crannies  in  the  dark  veil  between  ourselves 
and  the  far  past.  They  show  us  the  kind  .of  people 
who  inhabited  Edinburgh  at  the  dose  of  the  last 
century,  and  bring  us  into  something  like  personal 
contact  with  those  who  rendered  famous  the  city 
where  they  dwelt.  Lord  Cockbum  stated  that  he 
began  to  note  down  his  remembrances  of  the  men 
and  the  scenes  of  his  time  in  1821.  His  notes 
were  longer  than  those  now  published,  for  in  his 
**  Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey,"  he  employed  some  part  of 
that  material  which  he  had  collected  for  a  different 
purpose.  This  volume  is  neither  biographical  nor 
historical  in  the  strict  meaning  of  these  terms,  but 
in  chronological  order  supplies  anecdotes  and 
sketches  of  the  chief  changes  and  the  actors  in 
them  that  came  under  tlie  author's  personal  obser- 


vation from  his  boyhood  to  his  acceptance  of  tbe 
Solicitor-Greneralship  in  1830.  In  a  work  of  this 
nature  the  author  is  entitled  to  go  a  httle  fiirthef 
back  than  he  can  personally  remember,  and^^ 
manner  in  which  that  is  accomplished  in  the 
present  instance  is  characteristic  of  Lord  Cock- 
bum. He  did  not  recollect,  of  course,  where  he 
was  bora,  and  had  never  been  told  more  of  the 
business  than  its  date,  the  26th  of  October,  1779. 
But  an  author  may  be  allowed  to  rekte  his  genea- 
logical and  natal  affairs  in  his  own  words,  especially 
when  they  are  exemplary  as  a  concise  and  graphic 
account  of  interesting  circumstances. 

BIRTS  Aim  PASlSTAfiB. 

I  was  born  on  the  26th  of  October,  1779.  Tteemt 
took  place,  I  saspeet,  in  one  of  the  maoj  flati  of  tte  kA? 
range  of  dweUing-hontee  which  thea  fenoed  the  cait  aie  of 
the  Parliament- close.  If  not  there  it  must  hare  beea  it 
CJockpen ;  a  small  estate,  about  eight  miles  south  of  Edii- 
burgh,  then  belonging  to  my  father,  but  sold  soon  iftcrtkii 
to  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie.  My  terror  at  the  appwtiMof 
a  peacock  in  one  of  the  Cockpea  walks,  while  I  wiiitiilii 
petticoats,  is  the  most  distant  recollection  that  I  hare. 

My  father  was  then  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Midlflthia; 
he  was  afterwards  also  Judge- Admiral,  and  finally  a  Baron  of 
Exchequer.  My  mother  was  Janet  Rannie,  one  of  thetfp 
daughters  of  Captain  Rannie,  of  MeWillc.  Her  a^w 
married  to  Henry  Dundas,  the  first  Viscount  MelnOs;  ui 
besides  this  ne^r  alliance  by  marriage,  our  fcmilj  sad  tUt  oJ 
the  once  powerful  house  of  Arniston  were  connected  hjUwi 
and  on  habits  of  very  friendly  intimacy. 

My  father  was  a  man  of  strong  sense,  and  with  no  »w- 
sion  to  a  joke,  whether  theoretieal  or  practical.  He  w 
ono  of  the  many  good  fathers,  who,  from  mere  want  of  ioi- 
sideration  and  method,  kept  bis  cbi^dren  at  a  distsoe^  «; 
mother  was  the  beat  woman  I  hare  ever  known.  Ifl»ff« 
to  survive  her  for  a  thousand  years,  I  should  still  hiTC  i 
deep  and  grateful  recollection  of  her  kindness,  her  piety,  h«r 
devotion  to  her  family,  and  h#r  earnest^  gentle,  and  ChriitiM 
anxiety  for  their  happiness  in  this  life  and  ia  the  life  to 
come. 

After  describing  the  state  of  the  meadows  vhffi 
the  family  removed  to  Hope  Park,  with  at «« 
time  no  inclosures  between  them  and  the  Pentlin^ 
or  the  wilds  of  Peebleshire,  Lord  Cockburn  calla 
up  to  memory  the  terrors  of  the  High  School^ 
which  he  was  exposed  at  an  early  age.  He  d^ 
cribes  truly,  we  fear,  tie  general  sveisKffl" 
ingenious  youth  in  these  days  to  the  dead  ^"*P**^ 
which  was  not  a  remarkable  feeling  when  tw 
nature  of  their  tasks  is  considered,  and  the  f^ 
in  which  they  were  enforced.  Flogjing  ^  ^ 
ministered,  in  an  equitable  manner,  so  fcr  •»  'J 
believe  that  the  old  masters  of  the  birch  ^^^ 
faith  in  its  eflSciency,  and  few  favourites  iaV^ 
respect.  They  liked  the  duty ;  and  dischargedii 
with  a  zeal  that  reconciled  their  pupils  in  "f 
years  to  the  severe  laws  of  their  times.  Boy*  * . 
had  been  flogged  daily  at  school'  were  not  m]^ 
after  life  to  oppose  strongly  the  application  of  tw 
lash  in  a  free  and  plentiful  manner.  The  ^^ 
tion  interpreted  too  literally  the  '^^^^Jf^T^ 
the  rod,  which  certainly  was  not  spared,   i**"* 
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Gockbnm's  confesaion  might  be  oommonlj  adopted ; 
but  few  men  come  to  the  confessional  with  the 
same  frank  purpose. 

THE   SCHOOL. 

In  October,  1787,1  was  sent  to  the  High  School.  Having 
never  been  at  a  public  ichool  before,  and  this  one  being 
iio4orkHit  for  its  severity  and  riotoosness,  I  approached  its 
walk  with  trembling,  and  felt  dizzy  when  I  sat  down  amidst 
above  100  new  Isces.  We  had  been  living  at  Leith,  for  sea 
bathing,  for  some  weeks  before ;  and  I  was  taken  to  school 
bj  our  tator.  The  only  thing  that  relieved  my  alarm,  as 
he  hauled  me  along,  was  the  divenion  of  crossing  the  arches 
of  the  Soath  Bridge,  which  were  then  onflniBhAd,  on  planks. 
The  person  to  whose  nnoontrolled  discipline  I  was  now  sub- 
jected, though  a  good  man,  an  intense  stodent,  and  filled,  but 
rather  in  the  memory  than  in  the  head,  with  knowledge,  was 
as  had  a  schoolmaster  as  it  is  possible  to  fancy.  Un- 
aequainted  with  the  natare  of  youth,  ignorant  even  of  the 
eharaeters  of  his  own  boys,  and  with  not  a  conception  of  the 
art  or  of  the  duty  of  alluring  them,  he  had  nothing  for  it 
bat  to  drive  tbem ;  and  this  he  did  by  constant  and  indis- 
eriminate  harshness. 

The  eflfects  of  this  were  very  hurtful  to  all  his  pupils. 
Ooi  of  the  whole  four  years  oi  my  attendance  there  were 
probably  not  ten  days  in  which  I  was  not  flogged,  at  least 
once.  Yet  I  never  entered  the  class,  nor  left  it,  without 
feeling  perfectly  qualified,  both  in  abili^  and  preparation,  foi 
its  whole  business ;  which,  being  confined  to  Latin  alone, 
and  in  necessarily  short  tasks,  since  every  one  of  the  boys 
bad  to  rhyme  over  the  very  same  words,  in  the  very  same 
waj,  was  no  great  feat.  But  I  was  driven  stupid.  Oh  I 
the  bodily  and  mental  weariness  of  sitting  six  hours  a-day, 
atariag  idly  at  a  page,  without  motion  and  without  thought, 
and  trembliag  at  the  gradual  approach  of  the  merciless  giant. 
I  never  got  a  single  prize,  and  once  sat  booiie  at  the  annual 
paUie  eBLamination.  The  beauty  of  no  Boman  word,  or 
tboQght,  or  a(^n  ever  occurred  to  me ;  nor  did  I  ever 
boicj  that  Latin  was  of  any  use  except  to  torture  boys. 

The  Hector  of  that  period.  Dr.  Adam,  was  an 
estimable  min,  and  he  succeeded  in  securing  the 
affeotions  of  the  boys,  after  any  that  they  possessed 
by  nature  had  been  nearly  whipped  out  of  them. 
With  considerable  modesty  the  author  writes: — 
"  Not  one  of  the  boys  of  my  class  has  reached  any 
great  eminence  ;  which,  indeed,  has  been  attained 
by  only  two  boys  who  were  at  the  classes  of  the 
High  School  in  my  time.  These  two  were  Francis 
Horner  and  Henry  Brougham."  He  might  have 
allowed  his  own  name  to  be  added  to  the  two 
friends,  and  so  made  three,  but  the  public  can  do 
that  foir  him.  Even  then  innovations  began  in  the 
High  School.  The  boys  subscribed  together  for  a 
book,  which  fiomer,  in  their  name,  presented  to 
the  Rector.  The  proceeding  was  without  precedent, 
and  was  the  father  of  all  the  "  testimonials"  now 
so  common.  The  vale  of  the  Gala  was  the  first 
tour  on  a  large  scale  made  by  the  future  judge,  who 
says  : — "  When  I  knew  it  first,  Galashiels  was  a 
rural  hamlet ;  the  house  of  Torwoodlee  stood  bare 
and  staring ;  and  the  high  road  ran  on  the  west 
aide  of  the  valley.  The  old  laird  of  Torwoodlee 
survived  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  his  having  planted 
judiciously,  in  soirfig  his  now  beautiful  place  nearly 
buried  in  foliage.  Galashiels  has  become  the  Glas« 
gow  of  Selkirkshire.** 

TO  COLLBGI. 

Ia  Ootobo^  179S,  I  was  sent  to  the  Ckdkgi  of  Sdin- 
hmrgk. 


Hy  first  class  was  for  more  of  that  weaiy  Latin;  an  ex- 
cellent thing,  if  it  had  been  got.  For,  all  I  have  seen  since, 
and  all  I  felt  even  then,  have  satisfied  me  that  there  is  no 
solid  and  graceful  foundation  for  boys*  minds  like  classical 
learning,  grammatically  acquired ;  and  that  all  the  modem 
substitutes  of  what  is  called  wefni  kntmUdge^  breed  little 
beyond  conceit,  vulgarity,  and  general  ignorance.  It  is  not 
the  mere  acquaintance  with  the  two  immortal  languages  that 
constitutes  the  value,  though  the  value  of  this  is  incalcukble, 
but  the  early  discipline  of  the  mind,  by  the  necessary  re- 
cq>tion  of  precise  rules,  of  which  the  use  and  the  reason- 
ableness  is  in  due  time  disclosed.  But  the  mischief  was  that 
little  Latin  was  acquired.  The  class  was  a  constant  scene  of 
unchecked  idleness  and  disrespectfal4nirth.  Our  time  was 
worse  than  lost. 

Andrew  Dalzel,  the  author  of  ^  Collectanea  Graea"  and 
other  academical  books,  taught  my  next  class — the  Greek.  At- 
the  mere  teaching  of  a  language  to  boys,  he  was  ineffective. 
How  is  it  possible  for  the  elements,  including  the  very  letters, 
of  a  language  to  be  taught  to  one  hundred  boys  at  once,  by 
a  single  lecturing  professor  P  To  the  lads  who,  like  me,  to 
whom  the  very  idphabet  was  new,  required  positive  ieackw^, 
the  class  was  utterly  useless.  Nevertheless,  though  not  a 
good  schoolmaster,  it  is  a  duty,  and  delightful,  to  record 
Balzel's  value  as  a  general  exeiker  of  boys*  minds.  Dugald 
Stewart  alone  excepted,  he  did  me  more  good  than  all  the 
other  instrootors  I  had.  Mild,  affectionate,  simple,  an 
absolute  enthusiast  about  learning — particularly  classical, 
and  especially  Greek;  with  an  innocence  of  soul  and  of 
manner  which  imparted  an  air  of  honest  kindliness  to  what- 
ever he  said  or  did,  and  a  slow,  soft,  formal  voice,  he  was  a 
great  favourite  with  all  boyi,  and  with  all  good  men.  Never 
was  a  voyager,  out  in  quest  of  new  islands,  more  delighted 
in  finding  one,  than  he  was  in  discovering  any  good  quality 
in  any  humble  youth. 

Balzel  was  clerk  to  the  general  Assembly,  but  he 
thought  that  it  is  partly  owing  to  its  Presbyterian- 
ism  that  Scotland  is  less  dasaical  than  Episcopal 
England. 

"  After  being  thus  kept  about  nine  years  at  two 
dead  languages,  which  they  did  not  learn,  Cockbum 
and  his  companions  joined  Professor  Finlayson's 
logical  class;  and  "  although  neither  he  nor  his 
class  were  logical,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
yet  they  learned  something  there.  The  moral 
philosophy  of  Dugald  Steward  next  came  before 
tbem  in  due  rotation,  and  it  i»  a  luxury  to  recall  it* 
Lord  Cockburn  always  considered  Dagald  Stewart 
"  one  of  the  greatest  didactic  orators."  "  No  in* 
telligent  pupil  of  his  ever  ceased  to  respect  philo- 
sophy, or  was  ever  false  to  his  principles,  without 
feeling  the  crime  aggravated  by  the  recollection  of 
the  morality  that  Stewart  bad  taught  him.**  De* 
bating  societies  were  commenced  in  connexion  with 
the  college  classes,  in  1796,  and  were  useful  in 
training  the  minds  of  the  young.  To  them,  perhi^ 
Edinburgh  was  indebted  for  that  batch  of  young 
Whigs  who  certainly  imbued  Scotland  with  their 
principles.  *'  Swearing  and  drunkenness  were  the 
fashions  of  the  day."  "  Swearing  was  thought  the 
right  and  work  of  a  gentleman.'*  Yet  Thomas 
Boston  had  been  proclaiming  among  them  that  it 
was  the  most  absurd  of  all  sins,  for  the  swearer 
served  the  devil  for  nothing.  We  can  recollect 
when  gentlemen  swore  deeply  and  loudly,  as  a 
mark  of  their  order,  and  can  understaiMl  the 
Judge,  Braxfield,  apologising  to  a  lady  whom  he 
had  damned  at  whist  for  bad  play,  by  dechuring 
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that  he  had  mistaken  her  for  his  wife,  to  whom,  of 
course,  no  apology  would  have  been  due. 

The  prevailing  dinner  hour  was  three  o'clock,  and 
it  was  altered  to  four,  to  ^ve,  and  at  last  to  six, 
after  great  opposition  to  each  change;  but  what  the 
public  have  lost  in  time  thej  have  gained  in  the 
suppression  of  sentiments  and  toasts.  It  was 
between  1820  and  1830  that  Lord  Gockbum 
wrote  : — "  I  doubt  if,  from  the  year  1811,  when  I 
married,  I  have  closed  above  one  day  in  the  month 
of  my  town  life  at  home  and  alone.  It  is  always 
some  scene  of  domestic  conviviality,  either  in  my 
own  house  or  in  a  friends.  And  this  is  the  habit  of 
all  my  best  friends." 

Great  changes  had  come  over  the  aspect  of 
society  in  Lord  Cockburn's  lifetime.  In  no  respect 
was  this  more  more  marked  than  in  the  outward 
observance  of  religion.  He  wrote : — "  If  we  are 
to  believe  what  some  religious  persons  themselves 
assure  us,  religion  is  now  almost  extinct.  My 
opinion  is  that  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
sent time ;  and  I  am  certain  that  it  would  be  much 
more  so  if  the  modem  dictators  would  only  accept 
of  that  as  a  religion  which  was  considered  to  be  so 
by  their  devout  fathers." 

Sir  Harry  Moncrieff,  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  Lord  Advocate,  the  father  of  the  late  Lord 
Moncrieff,  was  minister  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  and  the 
recollections  of  him  appear  always  to  have  been 
sunny  spots  in  Lord  Cockburn's  memory.  Princi- 
pal Robertson's  family  were  very  intimate  with  the 
Cockbum's.  He  was  a  pleasant-looking  old  man, 
with  an  eye  of  great  vivacity  and  intelligence,  a 
large  projecting  chin,  a  small  hearing  trumpet, 
fastened  by  a  black  ribbon  to  a  button-hole  of  his 
coat,  and  a  rather  large  wig,  powdered  and 
curled. 

Old  Adam  Eergusson,  the  historian  of  Rome, 
was  another  neighbour.  "  He  looked  like  a  phi- 
losopher from  Lapland,  whose  palsy  ought  to  have 
killed  him  in  his  fiftieth  year;  but  rigid  care 
enabled  him  to  live  uncrippled,  either  in  body  or 
mind,  nearly  fifty  years  more."  Dr.  tfames  Black 
was  a  "striking  and  beautiful"  person;  a  vegetarian 
nearly,  in  days  of  great  eaters.  "  He  died  seated, 
with  a  bowl  of  milk  on  his  knees,  of  which  his 
ceasing  to  live  did  not  spill  a  drop."  Then  they 
had  Dr.  Thomas  MacKnight,  the  author  of  the 
**  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,'*  and  he  was  a 
nocturnal  student,  whose  morning  walk  in  the 
meadows  began  at  two  o'clock.  John  Erskine, 
"how  everybody  reverenced  him!  He  was  all 
soul  and  no  body  ;*'  never  such  a  spectre,  and 
never  such  a  spirit ;  a  perfect  contrast  to  his  col- 
league, Principal  Jackson.  Lord  Cockburn's 
gallery  of  portraits  of  old  gentlemen  is  interesting, 
but  not  so  amusing  as  his  recollections  of  the 
notable  ladies  of  his  youth,  of  whom  he  remarks^ 
with  charming  simplicity,  "  All  these  female  Nes- 
tors  were  not  merely  decorous  in  matters  of 
religion,  but  really  pious ;  yet  they  would  all 
have  been  deemed  irreligious  now;'*  and  that 
seems  to  be  very  probable. 


PAMINE8  Of  THE  LAST  CENTU&T. 

The  close  of  the  last  century  was  remarkaUe 
for  the  number  and  the  severity  of  its  famines. 
The  throne  of  France  depends  upon  the  harresta) 
and  the  great  revolution  was  incited,  Hke  minor  ] 
changes  since  then,  by  want.  Lord  Cockborn 
was  born  in  1779,  but  the  difiacuHies  of  1783  did 
not  reach  him.  Twelve  years  aftenrards  be  urn 
able  to  observe  the  consequences  of  a  bad  crop. 

lo  the  yean  1795  and  1796,  there  was  a  greiter  46Btk 
than  has  ever  since  visited  ttie  British  IsUnds.  Oa  the  4U 
of  March,  1795,  aboat  eleven  thoosand  persons,  Wiag  pio> 
bably  aboat  an  eighth  of  the  popalation,  were  fed  by  ehari^ 
in  Edinbnrgfa.  I  have  never  forgotten  the  faniDS^  perbift 
because  it  was  the  first  I  had  seen.  A  public  proeUnitMS 
specified  the  eiact  qnantity  of  bread  which  each  fsmilj  oickt 
to  consume,  being  a  loaf,  if  I  recollect  rightlj,  for  eeefais^fi' 
dual  weekly — an  odd  proceeding ;  bat  it  gave  a  measira^sad  s 
ground  for  economy,  which  were  osefnl.  Then  was  the  trionpb, 
and  the  first  introduction,  of  public  kitchens,  Conat  fii» 
fords,  and  cooking  committees.  Chemistry  stiaioed  itdf  to 
extract  natriment  from  everything.  One  ingenious  ssenfiii 
in  wealthy  houses  was  to  product  an  appearanoe  of  what  il 
table  without  the  reality.  So  dishes  were  invented  which  is 
shape  and  colour  resembled  the  forbidden  articles,  isd  tbe 
knife  often  struck  on  what  seemed  good  piecrust,  bst  vm 
only  clay.  Jacobins  had  a  great  advantage  in  havisg  thw 
heads  set  np  already  on  an  economical  system.  Soim  psltij 
Tories  took  this  opportnnity  <^  saving  the  powder  tsx;  alf 
cautiously  announcing  that  this  was  done  on  no  rerolitiosiff 
principle,  bat  solely  in  order  that  the  stomach  might  get 
what  would  be  wasted  on  the  hair.  This  asufflohtion  to 
disloyalty,  however,  was  thought  dangerous ;  and  therefore 
the  correct  coarse  was  still  to  whiten  the  head,  bot  to  oiki 
the  powder  of  chalk,  or  any  other  substance  not  maitj 
eaten. 

The  slate  of  peopIe*s  knowledge  of  political  econoffly  it 
this  period  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  pmishiog 
what  were  held  to  be  the  crimes  of  Forestalling  and  Begn^ 
ing  was  deemed  one  of  the  cares  of  this  long-oostiAOfli 
dearth ;  and  this  with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  ptibHc. 
The  same  idea  prevailed  in  England.  The  extent  indeed  to 
which  the  freedom  of  trade  was  interfered  with,  by  etes 
petty  authority,  is  scarcely  credible  now.  Wheneter  prim 
rose  higher  than  purchasers  liked,  there  was  a  ay  of  kgil 
interference ;  and  this  cry  was  very  often  soooessfoL  The 
price  of  bread  was  directly  and  habi<;ually  regulated  withi* 
bargh,  and  indirectly  beyond  it,  by  the  magistrates,  vho  br 
many  years  after  this  issued  periodiad  prodsostiooi 
"  setting  the  assixe  of  bread."  The  charge  for  P«*-*»*J] 
was  regulated  in  the  same  way.  No  letter  of  horses  eosM 
demaod  more  from  ihe  hirer  than  what  Tdwn  Couieih  or 
Justices  of  the  Peace  prescribed.  All  this,  I  beliere,  w^ 
agreeable  to  law;  for  the  Court  of  Session  snstaioed,  sad 
sometimes  even  acted  directly  as  a  reguUtor  of  priees.  Bst 
the  wonder  is  how  such  a  system  could  be  enforeed,  ft*  » 
least  thirty  yean  after  the  poblication  of  the  Weshk  of 
Nations. 

As  to  the  second  paragraph  of  the  extract,  do 
wonder  exists  in  the  case ;  for  even  now  we  tfj 
compelled  to  follow  the  same  course,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  eighty  years  after  the  W^th  of  Nt- 
tions  has  enlightened  the  world. 

THE  SLA^YES  OF  SCOSIiUn). 

The  following  information  is,  probaUy,  i»^  *® 
many  readers,  although  hale  and  hearty  old  gw^ 
men  may  exist  among  us,  according  to  Lord  Ooci- 
bum's  statements,  on  which  any  amount  of  tiSn» 
may  be  placed,  who  in  their  youth  held  Jwi*  ■ 
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Scotland,  neither  black  nor  brown ;  bat  veritable 
white  colliers,  as  white  as  colliers  ever  can 
be:— 

For  example,  there  are  (exf  people  who  now  know  that  so 
recently  as  1799  there  were  slaves  in  this  country.  Twenty- 
five  years  before,  that  is,  in  1775,  there  must  have  been 
tlioaaaDcIs  of  them ;  for  this  was  then  the  condition  of  all 
oar  collien  and  salters.  They  were  literally  slaves.  They 
coolfl  not  be  killed  nor  directly  tortured ;  but  they  belonged, 
like  the  serfs  of  an  older  time,  to  their  respective  works,  with 
whieh  they  were  sold  as  a  part  of  the  gearing.  With  a  few 
▼ery  rigid  exceptions,  the  condition  of  the  head  of  the 
fiunily  was  the  condition  of  the  whole  house.  For  thongh  a 
child,  if  never  entered  with  the  work,  was  free,  yet  entering 
was  its  natural  and  almost  certain  destination  ;  for  its  doing 
80  was  valuable  to  its  father,  and  its  getting  into  any  other 
employment  in  the  neighbourhood  was  resisted  by  the  owner, 
so  that  wives,  daughters,  and  sons  went  on  from  generation 
to  generation,  under  the  system  which  was  the  family  doom. 
Of  course  it  was  the  interest  of  a  wise  master  to  use  them 
well,  as  it  was  to  use  his  other  cattle  well.  But,  as  usual, 
the  human  animal  had  the  worst  of  it.  It  had  rights,  and 
could  provoke  by  alluding  to  them.  It  could  alarm  and 
BiQtiiij.  It  could  not  be  slain,  but  it  had  no  protection 
against  fits  of  tyranny  or  anger.  We  do  not  now  know 
much  of  their  exact  personal  or  domestic  condition.  But  we 
know  what  theirwork  makes  them,  even  when  they  are  free, 
and  within  the  jealous  benevolence  of  a  softer  age. 

The  difficulties  once  felt  in  dealing  with  the  mora 
state  of  colliers'  villages,  which  have  now  almost 
disappeared,  may  be  assigned  to  this  slavery ;  and 
with  it  the  repugnance  of  ordinary  labourers  to  the 
oecnpatiou,  even  although  more  productive  than 
SQzface  labour. 

ARBITEAKY   POWER. 

The  people  of  Scotland  during  last  centiik^  had  lost 
all  their  rights,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  The  Town 
Council  bad  contrived  to  render  their  members 
self-elective  and  the  freeholders  of  the  counties 
were  comprised  into  a  compact  body  of  two  thou- 
sand strong ;  yet,  under  this  forfeiture  of  political 
influence,  few  men  of  the  present  generation  would 
readily  believe  that  the  following  statement  only 
narrates  an  occurrence  of  a  very  common  character. 
We  had  not  only  slavery,  but  a  slave  trade,  in  the 
generation  before  Lord  Cockbum,  and  the  removal 
of  obnoxious  persons  to  the  plantations  was  an 
easy  and  regular  process. 

The  oouncirs  two  great  organs  were  John  Gray  and  James 
I^ng.  Gray  was  city  derk  ;  a  judicious  man,  with  a  belly, 
white  hair,  and  decorons  black  clothes  ;  famous  for  drinking 
ptineb,  holding  his  tongue,  and  doing  jobs  quietly ;  a  res- 
pectable and  useful  oflScer,  with  an  exclusive  devotion  to  the 
town-council,  but  with  such  municipal  wisdom,  and  such  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  their  affairs,  that  he  was  oftener 
the  master  than  the  slave.  There  was  a  person  of  this  class 
in  almost  every  royal  burgh.  If  Gray  was  the  head  of  the 
council,  Laing  was  its  hand.  He  was  one  of  the  clerks, 
and  managed  such  police  as  we  then  had ;  and,  although  not 
an  officer  in  the  old  Town  Guard,  could,  as  representing  the 
magistrates,  employ  it  as  he  chose.  It  is  incredible  now  how 
rondi  power  this  man  had,  and  how  much  he  was  feared. 
His  masters,  to  whom  he  was  all  apparent  obeisaoce,  felt  that 
they  oonld  not  do  without  his  activity  and  experience.  He 
knew  this,  and  adventured  accordingly  ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  with  sagacity  enough  to  keep  clear  of  offensive  excess 
towards  them,  he  did  almost  anything  else  that  he  chose.  He 
bad  more  sense  than  to  meddle  with  the  rich,  but  over  the 
people  he  tyrannised  to  his  hetrt's  content.    For  example — 


about  the  year  1795,  six  or  eight  baker  lads  of  good  charac- 
ter, and  respectable  though  humble  parentage,  being  a  little 
jolly  one  night,  were  making  a  noise  in  the  street.  This 
displeased  Mr.  Laing,  who  had  a  notion  that  nobody  could 
be  drunk  with  safety  to  the  public  except  himself.  So  he 
had  the  lads  apprehended ;  and  as  they  did  not  appear  in  the 
morning,  their  friends  became  alarmed,  and  applied  to  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  Hcury)  Jaidiue,  a  zealous  partisan  of  govern- 
ment, who  took  an  interest  in  the  family  of  one  of  them. 
Mr.  Jardine  told  me  that  next  morning  he  inquired  about 
them,  when  Laing  told  him  that  he  need  give  himself  no 
trouble,  because  *'  ihejf  are  all  beyond  Inchkeith  by  thie  lime** 
And  so  they  were.  He  had  sent  them  on  board  a  tender 
lying  in  Leith  Roads,  which  he  knew  was  to  sail  that  morn« 
ing.  This  was  done  by  his  own  authority,  without  a  con- 
viction, or  a  charge,  or  an  offence.  They  had  been  troublesome, 
and  this  was  the  very  way  of  dealing  with  such  people.  Such 
proceedings  were  far  from  uncommon,  especially  during  the 
war,  when  the  navy  and  the  army  were  convenient  receptacles 
of  all  it  was  comfortable  to  get  quit  of  summarily.  Legal 
redress  was  very  seldom  resorted  to. 

The  progress  of  the  people  within  the  last  sixty 
years  is  an  encouragement  for  perseverance  to 
those  who  strive,  often,  as  they  think,  without 
hope,  against  abuses,  still  perpetrated,  or  for  rights, 
still  withheld.  The  State  trials  for  sedition  at  that 
period  were  compared  by  one  who  knew  them  well 
to  the  days  of  Lauderdale  and  Dalzel.  It  is 
worth  while  to  remember  the  dark  dd  house  where 
all  this  dirty  work  was  done. 

THR  OLD  COUKT  HOUSE. 

The  modem  accommodation  for  the  courts  is  so  ample 
that  it  is  curious  to  recollect  its  amount,  and  how  it  looked 
before  1808,  when  the  judges  began  to  sit  in  two  separate 
chambers.  The  den  called  The  Inner  House  then  held  the 
whole  hfieen  judges.  It  was  a  low  square-like  room,  not,  I 
think,  above  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  wide.  It  stood  just  off 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  Outer  House ;  with  the  Exchequer, 
entering  from  the  Parlinment  Close,  right  above.  The  Ba- 
rons, being  next  the  sky,  had  access  to  the  flat  leaden  roof, 
where  I  have  seen  my  father,  who  was  one  of  them,  walking 
in  his  robes.  The  Inner  House  was  so  cased  in  venerable 
dirt  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  it  -had  ever  been 
painted  ;  but  it  was  all  of  a  daik  brownish  hue.  There  was 
a  gallery  over  the  bar,  and  so  low  that  a  barrister  in  a  frenzy 
was  in  danger  of  hitting  it.  A  huge  fire-place  stood  behind 
the  Lord  President's  chair,  with  one  of  the  stone  jams 
cracked,  and  several  of  the  bars  of  the  large  grate  broken. 
That  grate  was  always  at  least  half  full  of  dust.  It  proba- 
bly had  never  been  completely  cleared  since  the  institution 
of  the  Court  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  hearthstone, 
the  fender,  and  the  chimney-piece  were  all  massive,  and  all 
undisturbed  by  any  purification.  On  the  one  side  of  that 
fire-place  there  was  fixed  in  a  wooden  frame  the  Lord's 
Pra]?er,  and  on  the  other  side  the  Ten  Commandments ;  each 
worked  in  faded  gold  thread  letters  into  a  black  velvet 
ground.  George  Cranstonne  used  to  propose  adding  a  Scrip- 
tural verse  to  be  set  over  the  head  of  each  judge,  and  had 
culled  the  texts. 

If  George  Cranstoun  could  have  set  the  tej^ 
before  the  eyes  of  these  old  fellows,  they  might 
have  been  of  more  use  than  above  their  heads. 
Lord  Monboddo  was,  in  Lord  Cockbum's  opinion, 
an  old  Judge  of  good  abilities — and  Swinton  was  a 
very  excellent  person  "  dull,  mild,  solid,  and 
plodding.     The  Lauderdale  of  that  day  was 

OLD  BlUXnXLD. 

Bot  the  giant  of  the  bench  was  Braxfidd.  His  very  name 
makes  people  start  yet. 
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JUBOB  BBAXriBLD. 


Strong  bnilt  and  iwk,  with  rough  eyebrows,  powerful 
eyes,  threatening  lipt,  and  a  low  growling  yoice,  he  was  like 
a  formidable  blacksmiA.  His  accent  and  his  dialect  were 
exaggerated  Scotch ;  his  language,  like  his  thoughts,  short, 
ttrong,  and  conclosiTe. 

Onr  commercial  jnrispmdence  was  only  rising  when  he 
was  sinking,  and,  being  no  reader,  he  was  too  old  both  in 
life  and  in  habit  to  master  it  fomiliarly;  thongh  eren  here 
he  was  inferior  to  no  Scotch  lawyer  of  his  time,  except  Bay 
Campbell,  the  Lord  President  But  within  the  range  of  the 
I'eudal  and  the  Cinl  branches,  and  in  etery  matter  depending 
on  natnral  ability  and  pra^ical  sense,  he  was  yery  great;  and 
his  power  arose  more  from  the  force  of  his  reasoning  and  his 
vigorous  application  of  principle,  than  from  either  the  extent 
or  the  accuracy  of  his  learning.  I  hare  heard  good  obserrers 
describe  with  admiration  how,  having  worked  out  a  principle, 
he  followed  it  in  its  application,  fearlessly  and  triumphantly, 
dashing  all  unworthy  obstructions  aside,  and  pushed  on  to  his 
result  with  the  vigour  and  disdain  of  a  consummate  athlete. 
And  he  had  a  colloquial  way  of  arguing,  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tion and  answer,  which,  done  in  his  clear  and  abrupt  style, 
imparted  a  dramatic  directness  and  vivacity  to  the  scene. 

Almost  the  only  story  of  him  I  ever  heard  that  had  some 
fun  in  it  without  immodesty,  was  when  a  butler  gave  up  his 
place , because  his  lordship's  wife  was  always  scolding  him. 
"  Lord  !**  be  exclaimed,  ye've  little  to  oouiplain  o* :  ye  may 
be  thankfa'  ye're  no  married  to  her." 

But  Gockburn  styles  bis  conduct  as  a  criminal 
judge  a  disgrace  to  the  age,  which  oertes  could  not 
have  been  very  easily  disgraced.  To  Francis 
Homer's  father,  who  had  a  spice  of  liberalism  hid 
within  him,  Braxfield  whispered  "Come  awa, 
Maister  Horner,  come  awa,  and  help  us  to  hang 
•ae  0*  the  damned  scoundrels.*' 

AELIGION. 

One  reason  for  the  easy  state  of  religion  in  Lord 
Cockbuni's  younger  years  is  supplied  by  his  own 
hand.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century  the 
Ministers  "  had  fallen  almost  entirely  out  of  good 
lay  society."  Patronage  reserved  pulpits,  for  those 
whose  ambition  ended  in  pleasing  their  political 
masters ;  but  the  system  which  "  produced  cauld- 
rifo  preachers  did  not  even  supply  society  with 
well  educated  and  agreeable  gentlemen."  The 
poverty  of  the  Town  Council  produced  a  revolution, 
at  least  in  Edinburgh. 

The  first  circumstance  that  afterwards  tended  to  revive  it 
was  the  poverty  of  town-councils.  It  was  necessary  to  ftU 
churdies,  for  the  sake  of  the  seat  rents ;  and  churches  could 
only  be  filled  by  putting  in  ministers  for  whom  congrega- 
tions would  pay.  This  business  principle  operated  seriously 
in  Edinburgh,  where  the  magistrates  had  laid  out  large  sums 
in  building  and  repairing  kirks.  This  brought  Andrew 
Thomson  into  the  city;  which  was  the  opening  of  his 
career.  His  Whig  reputation  was  so  odious,  that  it  rather 
seemed  at  one  time  as  if  civic  beggary  would  be  preferred  to 
it ;  and  most  vehemently  was  his  entrance  into  our  un- 
troubled fold  opposed.  But,  after  as  much  plotting  as  if  it 
had  been  for  the  Popedom,  he  got  in,  and  in  a  few  years  re- 
warded his  electors  l^  drawing  about  £1,800  a  year  for  them ; 
a  ftot  which,  of  itself,  loosened  all  the  city  churches  from 
the  dead  sea  in  which  they  were  standing. 

Of  onr  native  Presbyterian  seoeders,  Stmthers,  who  died 
in  1807i  was  the  only  one  in  Edinburgh  who  was  entitled  to 
the  praise  of  eloquence.  I  know  no  other  person  of  the 
class  who  attracted  people  of  good  taste,  not  of  his  commu- 
nity, to  his  church,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him 
preach.  His  last  chapel  was  in  Ck)llege-street,  but  before  it 
was  built  he  preached  in  the  Circus,  a  place  of  theatrical 
exliibilion,  at  the  head  of  Leith  Walk.    It  was  strange  to 


tee  the  pit,  box,  and  galleriM  filled  with  devout  wonhippsn 
and  to  detect  the  edges  of  the  scenes  and  other  vestigei  «f 
the  Saturday  night,  while  a  pulpit  was  brought  forward  to 
the  front  of  the  stage,  on  which  there  stood  a  tall,  pale,  veil- 
dressed  man,  earnestly  but  gently  alluing  the  andieoos  to 
religion  by  elegant  declamation.  However,  as  my  oosatft. 
men  have  no  superstition  about  the  stone  and  lisie  of  tii 
temple,  it  did  very  well.  Stmthers  was  not  of  aoy  nperior 
talent  or  learning,  but  as  a  pleasing  and  degtat  pradiwle 
was  fiir  above  any  Presbyterian  Dissenter  then  iuEdinbirgh. 

At  the  admission  of  Andrew  Thomson,  the  seend 
step  of  a  revolution  was  taken. 

SDUC4TI0V. 

The  withdrawal  of  Dugald  Stewart  from  Dte 
College,  and  the  death  of  Dr.  Adam  of  the  High 
School,  darkened  the  prospects  of  ednoation  in 
Edinburgh,  in  1809 ;  but  it  was  only  inappearanee; 
for  Dr.  Brown  followed  the  former,  and  Professor 
Pillan  took  the  work  from  which  Adams  wis 
withdrawn.  The  election  of  a  first-class  teack 
then,  was  an  afliedr  requiring  much  arrangemeDt 

Two  sad  privations  clouded  the  dose  of  the  year  1809* 
The  High  School  lost  Dr.  Adam,  and  the  College,  DigiU 
Stewart. 

Adam  died,  after  a  few  days  illness,  in  December.  Hii 
ruling  passion,  for  teaching,  waa  strong  in  deatb.  It  vai 
in  his  bedchamber,  and  in  the  forenoon  that  he  died.  Fisi 
ing  that  he  could  not  see,  he  uttered  a  few  words,  whiA  bw 
been  variously  given,  but  all  the  accounts  of  which  Beta,— 
"  It  is  getting  dark,  boys ;  we  must  put  off  the  rest  tiB  to- 
morrow.'* It  was  the  darkness  of  death.  He  wai  feUotei 
to  the  grave  (in  the  Chapel  of  Ease  near  Wiadmill-strset)  bj 
many  eminent  and  grateful  pupils.  James  Pillsns,  his  ne* 
cetsor,  has  given  a  good  short  sketch  of  him  in  the  *^£a?* 
dopeedia  Britannica.*' 

Mr.  Pillans  had  been  educated  at  the  High  School,  u^ 
was  then  a  private  tutor  at  Eton.  His  friend  and  fickool- 
fellow,  Francis  Homer,  advised  him  to  stand  for  the  Bcdor- 
ship.  It  seemed  hopeless ;  but  he  tried,  and  his  chsneltf 
carried  him  through.  His  superiority  to  the  oUisr  endi* 
dates  was  never  doubted;  but  the  black  spot  of  WUlgiiii 
was  upon  him.  This  would  certainly  have  been  coodoaK 
in  the  Town  Council,  had  not  some  of  his  friends  there  pro- 
posed a  referenoe  to  a  few  of  the  judges,  inckding  Presideot 
Blair,  who  quashed  his  brethren,  and  irarmly  reoommeom 
Pillans.  Nothing  of  the  kind  oould  be  more  importsat  or 
better  timed,  than  this  dection.  The  modem  unproreaesti 
in  education  were  just  beginning  to  dawn,  and  it  vai  ^ 
material  to  secure  the  services  of  a  young  man  in  ^^o*"** 
spirit  were  strong.  Had  a  common-place  dioioe  been  bWi 
we  would  probably  have  lost  Pillans  permanently,  the  esrtieit 
and  the  best  of  our  reformed  practical  teachers,  and  whohai 
been  of  ineeknlable  use  throughoot  the  whde  modsrn  ^ 
gress  of  Scotch  Education. 

SLAYEBT,  JEFPBBT,  AND  SC0ILA5D. 

The  war  and  all  the  excitement  respecting  i* 
were  scarcely  closed,  when  that  series  of  gw» 
public  meetings  began  in  Edinburgh,  ^^^^^ 
been,  on  all  leading  topics,  for  forty  years,  oertiBily 
instrumental  in  giving  a  Whig;  and  ultimate^  * 
more  independent  tone  to  Scotch  politics. 

A  meetitag  against  West  Indian  Sbveiy  w»  Wd  ^ 
Edinburgh,  in  July,  1814.  Sir  Harry  Moncrieff  t«*  t» 
lead  in  it,  and  a  petition  to  Parliament  was  "S^^j^^Tito 
twelve  tJiousand  persons.  Exo^forviB*eriesaid«hinjriW|'' 
wu  tkejirti  Mmbh  <^  Me  pettpk  for  a  f^^^T. 
had  o§cwrred  kerefw  abtmi  2Q^ians  W«  if  **,  *f fT. 
tioa  of  daveiy  in  our  West  Indian  tsMm  1m  ^^^* 
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pnutlj  politic&l  matter,  it  could  not  hare  beoa  held  in 
Xdiobnrgh  even  in  ISli.  It  was  only  made  safe  and  res- 
pectable hj  the  attendance  of  the  humane  and  tlie  pious  of 
all  politics ;  and  even  with  this  mitigation,  it  excited  great 
alarm.  The  symptoms  involved  in  the  fact  of  such  a  meet- 
ing, and  of  such  a  petition,  were  not  unseen  by  any  party. 
Hy  excellent  friend,  Thomas  Erskine,  was  united  with  me 
in  the  charge  of  a  copy  of  the  petition  that  lay  for  sub- 
acriptbn  in  the  Grassmarkot,  and  we  were  both  surprised  to 
find  a  piece  of  Calvinistic  Whiggery,  we  thought  had  faded, 
still  deeply  seated,  and  many  who  signed  the  petition  to  the 
ComiDona,  shrunk  back  from  the  one  to  the  Lords.  They 
coold  not  get  over  the  Lords  SpirUml.  No  reasoning  would 
reeonoile  them  to  the  title,  "  I  would  rather  not  homologate  " 
waa  the  general  and  conclusive  answer. 

We  hare  often  met  doubts  respecting  the  Lords 
Sptiitual,  and  they  only  disappeared  as  petitioning 
beemne  a  common  practice.  The  progress  in  fifteen 
years  In  Edinbtirgb  had  been  immense,  for  in  1799, 
the  last  Yeslige  of  colliery  slarery  was  repealed, 
while  BO  person  sought  that  reform,  which  was 
effected  quietly  by  the  Goyemmeot  as  a  matter  of 
propriety.  A  brief  reminiscence  of  the  man  who 
more  than  anj  other,  perhaps,  wrought  out  these 
changes  in  Scotland  cannot  be  unacceptable. 

In  1815  Jeffrey  set  up  his  rustic  household  gods  at  Craig. 
crook,  where  all  his  subsequent  summers  havo  been  passed. 
Thia  was  scarcely  a  merely  private  arrangement.  It  has 
affected  the  happiness,  and  improved  both  the  heads  and 
he^irts  of  all  the  worthies  of  ttiis  place.  No  unufHcial  house 
in  Scotland  has  had  a  greater  influence  on  literary  or  politi- 
cal opinion.  Beautiful  though  the  spot,  as  be  has  kept  it,  is 
ita  deepest  interest  arises  from  its  being  the  residence  of  such 
a  man.  Nothing  can  efface  the  days  they  have  passed  there 
from  the  reoollection  of  his  friends.  Their  mnd  festivities 
are  dignified  by  his  virtues  and  talents,  by  all  our  Edinburgh 
eminence,  and  by  almost  every  interesting  stranger.  The 
Craigcrook  Saturdays  during  the  summer  session  !  Escape 
from  the  oonrt  and  the  town ;  eoenery,  evergreens,  bowls,  talk, 
mkth,  frieodihip,  and  wine,  inspire  better  luxury  than  that 
of  tiM  Castle  of  Indolence,  without  any  of  its  dulnesc 

This  little  passage  is  in  the  present  tense,  but  the 
Saturday  irftemoons  of  Craigcrook  are  now  long 
past,  and  Cockbum  lived  to  see  the  last  of  them, 
and  dose  the  narratiye.  Yery  little  connected  with 
these  topics  is  the  subject  of  our  next  paragraph, 
bat  it  reflects  sadly  on  the  foresight  of  the  Scotch, 
and  is  one  blow  upon  their  good  name  for 
produce. 

It  was  in  1816  alto  we  heard  the  first  whisperings  of  what 
waa  termed  «The  National  Monument  of  Scotland."  The 
idea  of  commemorating  the  triumphs  of  the  late  war,  and  of 
azeiting  the  heroisms  of  future  conflicts,  was  first  thrown 
oat  pobliely  at  a  coanty  meeting  *,  and  the  scheme  was  often 
dieeimed  throughout  some  sue^eding  years.  The  original 
plan  did  not  go  beyond  a  pillar,  or  some  such  things  But 
there  were  some  who  thought  that  the  prevailing  effervee- 
eeaee  of  military  patriotism  created  a  good  opportunity  for 
tmpnmng  the  public  taste  by  the  erection  of  a  great  archi- 
toctual  model.  The  Temple  of  Minerva,  placed  on  the 
Catem  Hill,  strack  their  imaginations,  and  though  they  had 
BO  eipeetation  of  being  able  to  realise  the  magnificent  oon- 
e^tioa,  they  resolved,  by  beginning,  to  bnng  it  within  the 
vision  of  a  distant  practicability.  What,  if  any  age  should 
finish  it,  they  could  not  tell,  but  having  got  a  site,  a  statute, 
and  abeat  £20^)00,  t%ey  had  the  honour  of  commencing  it. 

Eorty  years  have  passed  since  amid  famine,  the 
ideft  waa  projected  of  this  National  Monument^— 


bat  it  has  not  been  completed,  and  does  not  ap- 
proach completion.  A  project  is  now  before  the 
country  for  the  erection  of  an  adequate  memorial 
of  the  greatest  Scotchman,  Wallace,  and  the  mis- 
take of  1816  might  be  wiped  away,  if  its  plan 
could  be  conjoined  with  the  pillars  on  the  Galton 
Hill,  so  as  to  annex  the  abortion  to  a  project  that, 
once  commenced,  cannot  fail. 

THE   PAMINB  01  THIS  CENTUET, 

We  have  had  many  hard  years  for  the  poor  in  the 
currency  of  this  century,  but  the  worst  in  the 
thirty-two  years  between  the  peace  and  1847,  was 
in  the  season  immediately  after  Waterloo. 

The  year  1816  closed  bitteriy  for  the  poor.  There  pro- 
l>ably  never  were  so  many  people  destitute  at  one  time  in 
Edinburgh.  The  distress  was  less  in  severity  than  in  1797 ; 
but  the  population  having  increased,  it  was  greater  in  extent 
Some  permanent  good  was  obtained  from  the  labour  of  the^ 
relieved.  Bruntsfield  links  were  cleared  of  whins,  and  of  old* 
quarries ;  walks  were  made,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  Calton 
Hill;  and  a  path  was  cleared  along  the  base  of  the  perpen- 
dicular cliff  of  Salisbury  Crags.  Until  then  these  two  noble 
terraces  were  enjoyable  only  by  the  young  and  active. 

This  walk  along  the  Crags  was  the  first  thing  that  let  the 
people  see  what  we  were  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  by 
the  barbarous  and  wasteful  demolition  of  the  rock,  which  had 
been  proceeding  unchecked  for  nearly  thirty  years.  When 
I  first  scrambled  to  that  cliff,  which  must  have  been  about 
1788,  the  path  along  its  base  was  not  six  feet  wide,  and  in 
some  places  there  was  no  regular  path  at  all.  By  1816,  the 
cliff  had  beeu  so  quarried  away  that  what  used  to  be  the  foot- 
path was,  in  many  places,  at  least  100  feet  wide ;  and  if  this 
work  had  been  allowed  to  go  on  a  few  years  more,  the  whole 
face  of  the  rock  would  have  disappeared.  This  would  have 
implied  the  obliteration  of  some  of  the  strata  which  all  Edin- 
burgh ought  to  have  revered  as  Hutton*s  local  evidence  of 
the  Theory  of  the  earth,  and  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
features  of  our  scenery.  The  guilty  would  have  been— first, 
the  Hereditary  Keeper  of  the  Park,  who  made  money  of  the 
devastation  by  selling  the  stones ;  secondly,  the  Town  Coun- 
cil and  the  Eoad  Trustees,  who  bought  them ;  thirdly,  the 
Crown  and  its  local  officers,  who  did  not  check  the  atrocity. 
Of  these  the  Crown  was  the  least  criminal.  It  did  interfere 
at  last,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Henry  Brougham,  who  had 
often  clambered  among  these  glorious  rocks  as  a  boy,  to  pro- 
nounce as  Chancellor  the  judgment  which  finally  saved  a 
remnant  of  them. 

The  more  recent  period  embraced  in  these 
memorials  is,  in  some  particulars,  also  the  more 
interesting.  It  includes  sketches  of  such  men  as 
Chalmers  in  the  Church,  Abercromby  in  Parlia- 
ment, Mackenzie  in  the  learned  leisure  of  the 
times,  Stewart  in  philosophy,  and  others  remem- 
bered well  by  the  busy  generation  of  our  own  times* 
Lord  Cockbum  was  an  active  but  not  a  bigotted 
partizan,  and  he  would  not  have  suppressed  any- 
thing of  an  interesting  character,  known  to  him, 
respecting  his  political  opponents;  yet  in  these 
memorials  he  was  not  writing  history ;  but  sketches 
from  his  intercourse  with  historical  personages,  or 
those  whom  he  has  almost  rendered  historical. 
Thus  it  comes  that  in  this  pleasant  book  we  read 
little  comparatively  of  the  members  of  the  Tory 
party  in  recent  times.  They  were  not  much  in  his 
<'  set."  He  did  not  meet  them  frequently,  and 
thus  he  had  little  of  a  special  character  to  say  of 
them.    Of  one,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  writes^always 
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and  often,  in  a  spirit  of  great  kindness,  but  he  be- 
longed  to  the  nation  more  than  a  party.  Cockbum 
thus  relates  the  great  calamity  in  the  novelist's 
business  connexions. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1826,  will  erer  be  sad  to  those 
who  remember  the  thanderbolt  which  then  fell  on  Edinburgh, 
in  tlie  ntterly  unexpected  bankraptcy  of  Scott,  implying  the 
rnin  of  Constable  the  bookseller,  and  of  Ballantyne,  the 
printer.  If  an  earthquake  had  swallowed  half  the  town,  it 
would  not  have  produced  so  much  astonishment,  sorrow,  and 
dismay.  Ballantyne  and  Constable  were  merchants,  and 
their  fall,  had  it  reached  no  further,  might  have  been 
lamented  merely  as  the  casualty  of  commerce.  But  Sir 
Walter !  The  idea  that  his  practical  sense  had  so  for  left 
him  as  to  have  permitted  him  to  dabble  in  trade,  had  never 
crossed  our  imagination.  How  humbled  we  felt  when  we 
eaw  him — the  pride  of  us  all,  dashed  from  his  lofty  and 
honourable  station,  and  all  the  fruits  of  his  well-worked 
talents  gone.  He  had  not  then  even  a  political  enemy. 
There  was  not  one  of  those  whom  his  thoughtlessness  had 
so  sorely  provoked,  who  would  not  have  given  every  spare 
farthing  he  possessed  to  retrieve  Sir  "Walter.  Well  do  I 
rtrocmber  his  first  appearance  after  this  calamity  was 
divulged,  when  he  walked  into  court  one  day  in  January, 
1826.  There  was  no  affectation,  and  no  reality,  fA  facing  it ; 
no  look  of  indifference  or  defiance;  but  the  manly  and 
modest  aii  of  a  gentleman  conscious  of  some  folly,  but  of 
perfect  rectitude,  and  of  most  heroic  and  manly  resolution. 
It  was  on  that  very  day,  I  believe,  that  he  said  a  very  fine 


thing.  Some  of  his  friends  offered  hiA,  ar  nlHiir  pnioni 
to  offer  him,  enough  of  money,  at  was  supposed,  to  esiUe 
him  to  arrange  with  his  creditors.  He  paused  for  t  aoneBt; 
and  then,  recollecting  his  powers,  said  proudly—" No!  tloi 
right  hand  shall  work  it  all  off  !**  His  friend  WilliaiD  Cliikt 
supped  with  him  one  night  after  his  nin  was  dednd 
They  discussed  the  whole  affair,  its  causes  and  proUUe  «oi- 
sequences,  openly  and  pUyfully ;  till  at  last  they  IsngU 
over  their  noggins  at  the  change,  and  Sir  Wttter  obwvei 
that  he  felt  "  something  like  Lambert  and  the  otber  B({i- 
ddes,**  who,  Pepys  says,  when  he  saw  them  going  to  W 
hanged  and  quartered,  were  as  oheeiful  and  comfbitaUi  a 
any  gtntkmen  could  be  in  that  aitoation. 

We  presnme  that  Lord  CkMskbnm  did  not  fiad 
leisure  to  continue  his  "  Memoriab'*  after  1830- 
vhere  the  present  admirable  volume  comes  to  u 
abrupt  conclusion.  It  provokes  no  criticism,  for 
it  is  written  in  a  very  genial  spirit  towards  craj- 
body,  in  any  way  loveable,  and  even  in  the  (xt 
brated  case  of  Burke  the  murderer,  the  only  inec- 
dote  told  of  him,  although  the  author  was  his  wife's 
counsel  on  the  trial,  is  calculated,  so  far  as  i)ossib]e, 
to  extenuate  his  crimes  :  and  even  the  medit»l  mea 
are  spared.  Brax6eld  and  Gockbum  were  at  the 
antipodes  of  judicial  practice ;  and  that  fact  consti- 
tutes a  leading  charm,  present  in  every  page  of  tiie 
book. 
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Sm  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  BAET. 
Died  at  his  house.  Great  King-street,  Edinburgh, 
6th  May,  1856,  of  congestion  of  the  brab.  Sir 
William  HamUton,  Bart.,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  one 
of  the  most  profoundly  erudite  men  that  Scotland 
has  produced,   and   perhaps  the  greatest  meta- 
physician of  modem  times.      He  was   bom  in 
Glasgow,  in    1791.      His    grandfather,    Thomas 
Hamilton,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University 
of  that  city,  by  his  wife,  Isabella,  daughter  of  Dr. 
William  Anderson,  had  a  son,  William  (who  died 
in  1793),  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice. 
His  mother  was  the  second  daughter  of  William 
Stirling,  Esq.,  heir  male  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Calder.     Sir  William  was  the  elder  of  two  sons. 
His  brother,  Thomas  Hamilton,  Esq.,  at  one  time 
an  officer  in  the  army,  was  the  author  of  "  The 
Youth  and  Manhood  of  ,  Cyril  Thomton,**  a  novel, 
published  in  1827,  one  of  the  most  vigorously 
i^ritten  fictions  of  its  day ;  "  Men  and  Manners  in 
published  in  1833;   "Annals  of  the 
Jar  Campaigns,"  and  other  popular  works. 
Sir  TWliam  studied  first  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  fttd  afterwards,  having  obtained  one  jof 
the  Snell  B^hibitions,  in  Baliol  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  to^:  first  class  honours.     He  passed 
Advocate  at  t%  Scottish  bar  in  1813.     The  repre- 
•entation  of  th>famUy  of  HamUton,  of  Preston,  in 


East  Lothian,  and  Fingalton,  in  Roifrewshir^  the 
oldest  branch  of  the  noble  house  of  HamiltoB. 
having,  in  1799,  devolved  upon  him,  he  took  tke 
necessary  steps  to  have  his  right  acknowledged, 
and  on  the  24th  July,  1816,  was,  by  a  most  re- 
spectable jury,  before  the  Sheriff  of  MidbtluaD, 
served  heir  male  in  general  to  Sir  Robert  Hamilton, 
the  second  baronet  of  the  family,  who  died,M- 
married,  20th  October,  1701.     By  that  TeUmr> 
proved  himself  to  be,  of  the  house  of  Preston  and 
Fingalton,  the  twenty-fourth  in  lineal  male  descent 
from   Sir    John  Fitz    Gilbert    de   Hamilton,  of 
Rossaven  and  Fingalton,  who  lived  about  1330, 
and  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Gilbert,  the  fonndtf 
of  the  House  of  Hamilton  in  Scothmd.    The  m^ 
of  Rossaven,  here  mentioned,  are  in  Lanarbhirt, 
and  afforded  an  occasional  title  to  the  hcir^HppKtt* 
of  the  family.     Ross,  in  the  Gaelic,  signifies  a 
promontory/  or  peninsula.     Rossaven,  therefoi^  » 
the  promontory  or  peninsula,  formed  by  the  «»• 
fluence  of  the  Aven  and  the  Clyde,  near  Hamito- 
The  baronetcy  which  this  family  possesses  is  ow 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  was  conferred  6th  November, 
1673,  on  Sir  William  Hwnilton,  bora  in  IW?, « 
account  of  the  services  of  his  father,  Sir  Thome 
Hamilton,  Knight,  in  the  Royal  cause,  at  the 
battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  in  1650  awl 
1651.    The  patent  of  baronetcy  is  in  reowindtfto 
the  heirs  male  in  general    Tlie  first  biWM*  hew 
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a  hil^  command  in  the  army  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  in  the  expedition  to  England  at  the 
Revolntion  of  168S.  He  did  not,  however,  live  to 
witness  the  success,  or  to  reap  the  fruits  of  that 
glorioos  enterprise,  but  died  at  Eieter,  of  a  sudden 
illnees,  while  the  troops  were  on  the  march  to 
London. 

His  brother.  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  second 
baronet,  was  the  leader  and  champion  of  the  ex- 
treme Covenanters,  and  in  1679,  at  the  age  of  29, 
commanded  their  forces  with  greater  intrepidity 
than  prudence  in  the  victory  of  Drumclog  and  the 
discomfiture  of  Bothwell  Bridge.  He  afterwards 
took  refuge  in  Holland,  and  was  forfeited.  At  the 
Kevokition,  his  attainder  was  reversed,  and  on  his 
brother's  death,  he  succeeded  to  the  honours  of  his 
family.  But  while,  as  we  are  informed,  he  could 
not,  without  violence  to  his  notions  of  religious 
obligation,  "acknowledge  anuncovenanted  sovereign 
of  these  covenanted  nations,"  he  constantly  re- 
fused to  prefer  any  claim  for  his  brother's  estates, 
which  he  was  legally  intitled  to  redeem ;  as  such 
a  proceeding  would  have  necessarily  involved  a 
recognition  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange 
in  their  title  to  the  Scottish  crown.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  famous  Sanquhar  Declaration,  pub- 
lished by  "the  faithful,"  10th  August,  1692,  and 
was  soon  after  arrested  at  Earlston.  After  being 
detained  a  prisoner  in  Edinburgh  and  Haddington 
for  nearly  eight  months,  he  was  set  at  liberty  with- 
out any  compromise  of  his  principles,  and  till  the 
end  of  his  life  was  permitted,  without  any  farther 
molestation,  to  testify,  with  his  usual  zeal  and 
fidelity,  agamst  the  backslidings,  both  in  Church  and 
State. 

Previous  to  the  disruption  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  May,  1843,  a  fugitive  tract  made  its 
appearance  with  especial  reference  to  the  party  who 
afterwards  formed  the  now  flourishing  Free  Church, 
intiUed,  "  Be  not  Martyrs  by  Mistake,"  in  which 
the  author  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  that  the 
principles  for  which  they  were  contending  were 
principles  which  the  most  learned  Presbyterian 
divines  had  solemnly  renounced.  The  writer  was 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  lineal  representative  of 
the  victor  of  Drumclog,  and  the  author  of  the 
Sanquhar  Declaration,  of  him  who,  during  his  life, 
as  his  biographer  in  the  "Scots  Worthies**  says, 
was  "the  principal  stay  and  comforter  of  that 
afflicted  remnant,  who  alone,  amid  the  general 
defection  of  the  times,  continued  faithful  in  their 
obligations  to  Christ  and  his  covenanted  cause." 

Soon  after  being  called  to  the  bar,  Sir  William 
began  that  remarkable  series  of  contributions  to 
the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  which  were  collected  and 
published  in  1852,  in  one  volume  8vo,  under  the 
title  of  "  Discourses *in  Philosophy  and  Literature, 
Education  and  University  Reform,"  and  have  been 
translated  into  French  by  M.  Peisse.  These  essays 
are,  in  an  especial  degree,  distinguished  for  vigour 
and  originality  of  thought,  not  less  than  for  vast 
and  vaikd  leaniing. 

In  1821,  Sir  Williaip  was  elected  by  the  Faculty 


of  Advocates  and  the  Town  Counci],  with  whom  the 
patronage  lies,  to  the  chair  of  Universal  History  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1836,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Ritchie,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Town  Council,  the  patrons,  to  the  Professorship  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  same  University,  for 
which  more  than  for  any  other  he  was  peculiarly 
qualified.  He  published  but  little,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  lectures  on  intellectual  science  will 
yet  be  given  to  the  world  in  a  completed  form.  He 
edited  Dr.  Thomas  Reid's  works,  with  selections 
from  his  unpublished  letters,  and  previous  to  his 
death,  he  was  engaged  upon  the  works  of  Dugald 
Stewart.  He  was  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  and  an  associate  of  many 
literary  societies.  He  also  held  the  office  of  Her 
Majesty's  Solicitor  for  Teiuds  in  Scotland.  He 
married,  in  1829,  his  cousin,  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Hubert  MarshuU,  Esq.,  and  leaves  a  son,  the  pre- 
sent Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.,  bom  in  1830. 
The  last  portion  of  the  family  estates  were  sold 
during  the  minority  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  fourth 
baronet  in  the  last  century,  and  no  part  of  them  now 
remain  with  the  inheritor  of  the  title. 


JAMES  WILSON,  ESQ.  OF  WOODVILLE. 

Died,  at  Edinburgh,  on  18th  May,  1856,  James 
Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Wood?ille.  Scarcely  less  distin- 
guished as  a  naturalist  than  his  brother.  Professor 
Wilson,  as  a  poet,  he  did  not  long  survive  him. 
Like  his  brother,  he  was  a  native  of  Paisley,  a 
town  which  has  given  birth  to  several  eminent  in- 
dividuals, such  as  Tannahill,  the  two  brothers 
Wilson,  their  namesake,  Alexander  Wilson,  the 
ornithologist,  and  the  late  John  Thompson,  M.D., 
professor  of  General  Pathology  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  James  Wilson  was  the  youngest  son  of  a 
leading  Paisley  manufacturer,  and  was  bom  in 
November,  1795.  His  father  died  about  1797 
when  the  family  removed  to  Edinburgh.  After 
passing  through  the  usual  school  and  college  clas- 
ses, he  was  apprenticed  about  1811,  to  Mr.  William 
Mackenzie,  Writer  to  the  Signet ;  but  delicacy  of 
health  prevented  him  from  following  out  the  pro- 
fession. He  had  early  displayed  a  love  of  natural 
history,  ornithology  and  entomology  particularly 
engaging  his  attention,  and  whilst  yet  very  young 
he  had  made  a  considerable  collection  of  birds  and 
insects.  Literature,  however,  divided  his  pursuits 
with  science,  and  when  yet  a  student  at  the  col- 
lege he  published  several  little  pieces  of  poetry, 
although  without  his  name.  He  is  said  to  have 
shown  in  his  youth  a  peculiar  vein  of  subtile  wit 
and  grotesque  humour  which  made  him  a  welcome 
addition  to  every  social  circle. 

In  1816  Mr.  Wilson  went  on  a  tour  to  the  Con- 
tinent, when  he  visited  Holland,  part  of  Germany, 
and  Switzerland.  Soon  after  he  visited  Paris, 
being  entrusted  to  purchase  a  collection  of  birds 
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for  tl)6  Edmbuigli  Mnsdnm.  It  was  afterwards 
arranged  by  him,  and  now  oonsiitutes  one  of  the 
most  attraotiye  series  of  objects  in  the  Museum. 
In  1819  he  made  a  tour  in  Sweden,  and  soon  after 
his  return,  symptoms  of  the  pulmonary  compUint 
which  ultimately  proved  fatal,  first  showed  them- 
selres.  He  went,  in  consequence,  to  Italy,  where 
he  resided  during  the  winter  of  1820-21.  In  1824^ 
he  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Keith,  Esq.,  and  settled  down  to  a  lifb  of  scientific 
and  literary  labour.  In  1831,  he  published  at 
Edinburgh,  a  quarto  volume,  entitled  "  Illustrations 
of  Zoology,  being  Representations  of  new,  rare, 
or  remarkable  subjects  of  the  Animal  Kingdom, 
drawn  and  coloured  after  Nature,  with  Historical 
and  descriptive  details.*' 

In  1834,  with  James  Duncan,  he  issued  a  12mo 
volume,  bearing  the  title  of  "  Entomologia  Edi- 
nensis,  or  a  Description  and  History  of  the  Insects 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.**  To 
the  less  scientific  public  he  was  known  by  "  The 
Rod  and  the  Gun,  being  two  treatises  on  Angling 
and  Shooting;  by  James  Wilson,  F.R.8.E.,  and 
the  author  of  the  Oakley  Shooting  Code,"  Edin- 
burgh, 1840,  12mo  ;  and  by  his  "  Voyage  Round 
the  Coasts  of  Scotland,  and  the  Isles,"  published 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1842,  in  two  volumes,  12mo. 
He  was  also  the  contributor  of  some  of  the  most 
pleasant  papers  in  "  Blackwood's  Magazine,'*  and 
the  "North  British  Review."  The  "Quarterly 
Review"  and  the  "  Edinburgh  Review"  were  also 
occasionally  enriched  by  articles  from  his  pen. 

He  was  an  acknowledgedd  authority  on  entomo- 
logy, and  scarcely  less  distinguished  as  an  ornitho- 
logist, and  ichthyologist.  In  his  earlier  days. 
Professor  Jameson,  who  filled  the  Natural  History 
chair  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  from  1804 
to  1854,  and  was  generally  very  reluctant  to  per- 
mit others  to  touch  his  specimens,  welcomed  MrT 
Wilson's  help  in  arranging  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  and  left  the  birds  and  the  insects  very 
much  to  him.  In  his  later  days  he  became  the 
assistant  in  the  same  way  of  Jameson's  successor, 
Professor  Edward  Forbes,  on  whose  untimely  death, 
in  1855,  the  chair  of  Natural  History  was  offered 
to  Mr.  Wilson,  but  declined  by  him.  The  appoint- 
is  in  the  Crown,  and  on  the  vacancy  occurring,  on 
his  refusal,  those  in  authority  consulted  him  as  to 
the  person  best  qualified  to  fill  it.  The  character- 
istic love  of  a  naturalist  for  dumb  animals  showed 
itself  in  him  like  a  human  affection.  In  his  early 
invalid  days  the  walls  of  his  sick  chamber  were 
hung  round  with  birdcages,  containing  his  favourite 
songsters. 

Brought  up  in  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  latterly  an  elder  in  it,  he  came  out  with 
those  who  left  it  at  the  disruption  in  1843.  He 
joined  the  Ghreyfriars  Congregation  of  the  Free 
Church.  Their  pastor  was  his  own  nephew,  the 
late  Rev.  John  Sym.  As  one  of  the  elders  of 
Free  Greyfriars,  Edinburgh,  he  took  an  active  part 
in  all  the  Christian  schemes  of  the  Free  Church,  of 
which  he  was  an  attached  adherent. 


Mr.  Sym  died  ia  January,  1855.  ffis  leftth 
greatly  distressed  him,  and  from  a  se?ere  pulmoiurj 
attack  which  followed  this  bereavement  he  slowly 
recovered  never  to  regain  his  former  heikL  In 
his  last  illness,  he  knew  that  recovery  was  hopeless, 
and  shortly  before  his  death,  he  cahnly  arrsogediQ 
his  affairs,  leaving  messages  for  his  friendb,  aad 
mingling  with  them  announcements  ''of  his  fidtk 
in  Christ  crucified  as  the  only  ground  of  hc^' 
Nearly  his  last  words  were  the  qaotaUon  \m 
Scripture — "Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  mo  to 
conceive,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
them  that  love  him.*'  And  not  long  after  nttensg 
them  at  early  dawn  on  Sunday,  the  18th  of  Mij, 
he  entered  into  rest. 


MUOR  HENET  LANGHOME  THOMPSON,  OB. 
Died,  at  the  residence  of  his  mother  in  Glouceiter- 
street,  London,  ou  Friday,  13th  June,  1856,  Major 
Henry  Langhome  Thompson,  one  of  the  gilkt 
defenders  of  Kars.  He  was  the  son  of  the  l»u 
Jonathan  Thompson,  Esq.,  an  old  Appleby  schok, 
who  held  the  appointment  of  Receiver-Genenl  of 
Crown  Rents  for  the  Northern  Counties,  lad 
grandson  of  Mr.  Joseph  Thompson,  of  Battle- 
borough,  Appleby.  His  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  Mfi\jor  Smythe.  He  was  educated  at  Eton. 
and  in  1845  was  appointed  to  an  ensigncy  ki  tite 
68th  Regiment  of  Bengal  Native  Infantry.  On 
12th  February,  1850,  he  was  promoted  to  i 
lieutenancy,  and  in  the  second  Burmese  war  h 
received  a  wound,  from  which  he  had  not  recoTertJ 
when  he  returned  to  England,  in  the  aatomn  of 
1854.  In  the  late  war  against  the  Russians,  wkn 
the  demand  was  felt  for  Indian  officers  to  aid  in 
the  proposed  campaign  in  Asia,  Lieutenant  Thomp- 
son, although  his  wounded  arm  was  still  io  > 
sling,  volunteered  his  services,  and  straightwij 
proceeded  to  Constantinople.  After  visiting  tie 
seat  of  war  in  the  Crimea,  he  returned  to|tke 
Turkish  capital,  and  then  repaired  to  Encrwur' 
and  Kars.  In  consequence  of  his  gallant  behiviow 
at  the  latter  place,  he  was,  in  the  winter  of  1855, 
appointed  a  Captain,  unattached,  of  the  rojil 
army,  and  recently  her  Majesty  conferred  on  m 
as  well  as  on  his  brave  brother  officers  at  Kan, » 
Companionship  of  the  Bath. 

On  the  surrender  of  Kars,  he  was,  with  W 
other  heroic  men  who  did  their  utmost  to  hold  oat 
that  now  celebrated  fortress,  and  were  only  dnwa 
by  famine  and  disease  to  yield  it  to  the  Bnssia^ 
sent  to  St.  Petersburgh.  His  sword  was  retam^ 
to  him  by  General  Mouravieft  "in  «^J»»^1 
noble  and  devoted  courage,  and  as  a  im» 
admiraUon  and  respect."  With  Lieutaianfc-Coloi«^ 
Lake  he  arrived  at  Hull,  on  Saturday,  the  ?» 
June,  when  a  public  entertainment  was  ^^^ 
them,  the  Mayor  of  the  town  presiding.  On  tWi 
occasion  Major  Thompson  was  suffering  8eT««J 
from  cold  and  sore  throat.    On  reaching  Londoa, 
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he  was  attacked  with  fe?er  and  bronchitis,  and 
died  Friday,  the  13th  June. 

General  Sir  William  Fenwick  Williams,  K.C.B., 
the  Commander  at  Kars,  landed  at  Dover,  on  Mon- 
dajT  moniiug,  the  16th  June,  and  in  his  reply  to  an 
address  presented  to  him  by  the  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poratioQ  of  Dover,  he  thus  feelingly  alluded  to 
biB  deceased  companion  m  arms :  "  I  have  a  me- 
lancholy duty  to  perform,  and  a  tribute  to  pay  to 
depart^  heroism  and  worth — to  the  memory  of 
one  of  my  brave  companions,  Capt.  Thompson,  it 
was  only  the  day  before  yesterday,  while  at  Paris, 
that  I  heard  of  his  severe  illness,  and  little  did  I 
then  think  that  the  scenes  of  this  world  would  so 
soon  close  upon  him.     I  had  looked  forvrard  to 
visiting  his  mother's  house,  and  cheering  him  as  he 
had   so    frequently  cheered  me.     Unfortunately, 
unhappily,  it  has  been  ordered  otherwise.     The 
only  consolation  that  can  be  o£fered  to  his  widowed 
mother  is  that  her  lamented  son  died  a  glorious 
speotmen  of  an  English  officer.     I  can  assure  you 
that  he  was  never  daunted ;  that  when  reduced  to 
a  skeleton  by  dire  disease,  he  was  not  prevented 
doing  his  doty  day  or  night.     Poor  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son will  have  the  consoUtion  which  has  been  the 
only    consolation    experienced  by  many  mothers 
dnring  the  war, — they  have  given  their  sons  to  the 
service  of  the  country.*'     The  remains  of  Capt. 
Thompson  were  conveyed  to  Brompton  Cemetery 
on  Tuesday  morning,   the  17th  June,  accompanied 
hj  his  gallant  chief,  as  well  as  by  Lord  Panmure, 
Colonel  Lake,  and  other  officers.     He  had  only 


reached  his  27th  year,  but  he  was  one  of  a  "  small 
band  of  heroes,"  whose  names  will  be  preserved  in 
history,  and  for  ever  a««sooiated  with  the  heroic 
defence  of  Kars. 


SIR  ALEXANDEE  CRICHTON. 

Dud,  at  his  seat,  the  Qrove,  near  Sevenoaks, 
Kent,  on  the  4th  June,  8ir  Alexander  Orichton, 
Knight,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,  aged  98,  having  been  bom 
in  the  spring  of  1764.  He  was  the  son  of  Alex* 
ander  Crichton,  Esq.,  of  Newington,  Midlothian, 
and  grandson  of  Patrick  Crichton,  Esq.,  of  Woods- 
lee  and  Newington.  He  was  physician  in  ordinary 
to  Alexander  I.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  was 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Russian  orders  of  St. 
Vladimir  and  St.  Anne,  and  Knight  of  the  Bed 
Eagle  of  Prussia,  second  class.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1820,  when  he  was  knighted,  and  re- 
ceived permission  to  wear  his  foreign  orders.  He 
also  became  physician  to  the  household  of  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
work  on  mental  derangement,  and  various  other 
valuable  medical  publications ;  and  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  sciences  of  St.  Petersbmrgh, 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Medicine  in  Paris,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Sciences  in  Gottingen,  ftc.  He  married 
in  1800,  the  only  daughter  of  Edward  Dodwell, 
Esq.,  of  West  Molesey,  Surrey. 


THE  SUMMER  OF  THE  HEART. 

Bt  L.  M.  Thorntoic  . 

I  SAW  her  with  a  rosy  wreath 
Of  wild  flowers,  fresh  and  gay ; 

I  heard  her  slug,  in  dulcet  straias. 
Her  merry,  simple  lay. 

Oh  I  why  that  garland  fresh  and  fair. 
And  why  those  notes  so  sweet — 

And  why  that  smile  and  beaming  glance 
A  wanderer  to  greet  ? 


Her  sky  of  life  was  one  dear  blue- 
No  storm-cloud  flitted  by ; 

She'd  yet  to  learn  what  plough's  the  cheek. 
And  what  bediiLS  the  eye. 

She*d  yet  to  mourn  that  season  bright 
Which  comes  but  to  depart ; 

And,  having  left  us,  comes  no  more — 
The  summer  of  the  heart. 
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The  Proper  Names  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Jones.  Londou  : 
Samuel  Bagster  and  Sons.     ]  vol.     Pp.  384. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a  ibeological  associate  of  King's 
College,  London;  and  chaplain  of  Aske's  Hospital, 
Hoxton,  London.  The  work  which  he  proposed 
and  has  performed  required  a  long  and  patient 
study  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Nearly  eight  years, 
he  says,  have  been  expended  by  him  with  pleasure 
and  benefit  to  himself  in  the  labours  necessary  to 
its  completion,  and  such  labours  would  not  be  pur- 
sued unless  as  a  pleasure  or  as  a  duty.  The  vast- 
ness  of  the  undertaking  will  be  apparent,  from  the 
number  of  the  proper  names  expounded  in  the 
work — three  thousand  six  hundred — representing 
sixteen  thousand  &ve  hundred  individuals  or  places. 
The  elucidation  of  the  names  consists  of  the  Hebrew 
characters,  with  their  pronunciation,  following  the 
English  name,  if  we  may  call  that  English  which 
belongs  to  one  or  other  of  the  scriptural  languages. 
The  Greek  rendering,  according  to  the  Septuagent, 
and  the  Latin,  according  to  the  Vulgate^  follow 
and  are  succeeded  by  an  etymological  discussion  of 
the  derivatives,  and  generally  of  the  reasons  for 
their  adoption.  All  ancient  names  were  more  than 
merely  distinctive  sounds.  They  were  not  arbi- 
trary, but  expressive  titles.  They  had  a  significance 
which  we  do  not  now  attach  to  names,  although 
the  ancient  family  names,  and  names  of  localities  in 
our  ovm  country,  and  probably  in  all  lands,  had 
the  same  origin  as  the  Hebrew.  They  described 
qualities.  Mr.  Jones  quotes,  as  a  curious  example, 
the  words  in  Psalm  144,  4th  verse,  "Adham 
lahebhel  damah,"  translated  "  Man  is  like  vanity," 
but  which,  by  rendering  the  appellatives  as  proper 
names  would  read,  "  Adam  is  as  Abel."  The 
name,  Hebhel,  for  which  our  translators  have  used 
the  Greek  Abel,  was  bestowed,  the  author  says, 
"  in  aU  probability  with  a  prophetic  reference  to 
the  transit  oriness  of  his  own  life,  as  well  as  to  the 
vanity  of  man's."  Li  his  case  the  name  would  be 
given  not  to  denote  vanity — a  vain  fellow — al 
though  subsequently  the  same  root  is  employed  in 
that  sense,  but  was  applied  to  the  first  of  the 
human  race  who  was  to  taste  of  death,  and  on  that 
account.  To  the  professional  student  the  work  is 
extremely  valuable ;  for  no  recent  work  with  the 
same  purpose  exists,  and  none,  we  believe,  so  com- 
plete; but  to  many  other  persons  it  will  afford 
much  valuable  information.  It  is  useful  to  notice 
the  confirmation  given  by  names  to  the  statements 
of  the  Scriptures.  In  his  preliminary  notice  the 
author  quotes  one  remarkable  case.  Joshua  called 
his  inheritance  " Temnath-serahh,"  "portion  of 
abundance;"  but  after  his  death  the  Israelites 
worshipped  the  sun,  and  changed  the  name  of  his 
inheritance  and  place  of  burial  to  "Timnath 
heres,"  •*  portion  of  the  sun."  To  the  derivatives 
of  proper  names  a  biography  of  individuals,  or  a 


description  and  history  of  persons,  is  attached,  d 
a  list  of  the  texts  where  the  name  occurs,  'h 
volume  has  required  immense  labour,  and  a  higli 
order  of  scholarship.  The  mode  in  which  the 
design  is  completed  may  be  rendered  intelligible  bj 
one  short -extract: — 

Bagon,  Daghon  (Heb.)  Dagoa  (Greek)  hoBOOnd  Vk 
(pisois  exoellens  Sim) ;  pUcis  tristitise  St.  Jer  witk  it 
tenninatioa  "  on*'  from  **  dagh'*  fish,  so  called  from  tie: 
fecnnditj,  Jonah  ii.  and  1.,  1  Kings  t.  aod  13^  6oc  tie 
root  daghah  to  increase,  to  multiply,  Gen.  xlrul  ud  16. 

The  God  of  the  people  of  Asbdod.  This  inoiiste«i 
partly  a  fish,  and  partly  a  man ;  that  is,  he  hid  Um  kii, 
arms,  and  body  of  a  man,  but  the  body  termisated  ia  a  fti 
The  idol  of  Dercerto  worshipped  at  Askelon  w»  sisSr; 
(referred  to  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  4.)  The  chief  difference  is  in  at 
gender,  but  this  docs  not  destroy  the  relation.  The  AakiJ. 
goddess,  Dercerto,  or  Derkerto,  in  whose  honour,  in  tkkh 
near  which  her  temple  stood,  as  Lucian  says,  sacred  lib 
were  bred,  **  was  probably  the  same  with  Venos,  or  nsk 
Astorte  of  the  Sidonians,  i^,  the  moon,  and  Dsgon  of  Ait 
dod  the  same  as  Baal,  i.e.  the  sun. 

Enoch  Hhanokh  Heb.  Initiated,  Initiating,  de£c^ 
(initiatus,  dicatos,  scil.  Deo.  Sim. ;  dedicatio  St.  Jer)  fm 
the  root  hhanakh,  to  dedicate,  to  train  up,  to  chatediue. 

A  son  of  Jared  and  father  of  MethnKEdah.  He  wis  r 
eminent  a  man  of  faith,  that  he  walked  with  God,  ud  lii 
his  spiritual  eye  saw  eternal  realitiea,  God  and  HeaTPii;  d 
afler  a  sojonrn  of  365  years  in  a  deceitful  and  decaTii{ 
world,  God  took  him  to  the  trae  and  trothfol.  The  Jen 
consider  him  as  the  inventor  of  letters,  and  assert  tbt  i 
book  of  visions  and  prophecies,  written  by  hini,w»p^ 
served  by  Noah  in  the  ark.  Hence  the  Ante  fl2 
him  Edris  i.e.  the  learned.  That  he  was  a  prophet  it  wft 
certain  from  the  book  of  Jade,  and  a  book  has  been  lialj 
discovered  bearing  his  name. 

We  have  not  used  the  Gretek  and  Hebrew  cb- 
racters  in  the  short  extracts  which  we  haye  cojaed. 
In  some  cases  the  subjects  receive  as  they  reqnire 
longer  notice.  The  work  is  a  valuable  contnbft- 
tion  to  theological  literature — perhaps  the  awit 
valuable  made  for  many  years. 


Ismeer,  or  Smyrna  and  Us  British  HospikL   By* 
Lady.  London:  James  Madden.  lvol.pp.S50. 

Some  pretty  illustrations  accompany  this  wloat. 
They  are  views  taken  of  Smyrna  fromseyeralpoin^ 
in  the  vicinity.  And  it  is  a  volume  which  will  iH 
be  read,  and  yet  little  can  be  written  rcgardii^/l- 
The  lady  went  forth  in  the  trial  of  the  Bncj 
Army  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  aw 
wounded,  by  all  that  female  influence  can  «»b- 
pjish.  The  presence  of  the  ladies  who  left  tbai 
homes  of  comfort,  for  the  East,  on  i\aiW 
errand,  undoubtedly  controlled  the  proceeding  « 
the  professional  nurses,  and  ^^^®^.^  ^^^ 
pitals  from  dens  of  death  into  good  medical  ««»• 
To  them  the  Service  is  indebted  dc^P^J'^^jf 
soldiers  were  conversant  perfectly  with  thewi- 
denial  evinced  by  them,  amounting  tojje»»» 
greater  than  was  requisite  to  stonn  tiie  Eedan. 
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The  lady  who  has  written  this  aocoant  of  the 
Smjrna  hospital  is  well  qualified  for  the  work 
either  of  authoress  or  of  superintendaut  of  aoj- 
Uiing.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  nothing  escaped 
her  eye,  and  that  her  moral  treatment  of  those 
under  her  charge  was  judicious.  As  the  volume 
contains  chiefly  a  narrative  of  events  as  they  occurred 
luider  the  lady's  eye,  clearly  written,  we  have  only 
to  recommend  it  warmly  to  those  who  would 
inquire  further  into  the  state  and  sufferings  of  our 
soldiers  during  the  dreary  winter  of  1854  1855. 

The  following  passage  sketches  the  state  of  the 
hospital  on  the  arrival  of  the  ladies  and  the 
nurses: — 

There  were  from  eight  hoDdred  to  a  thousand  nek  and 
voonded  in  the  hospital  when  we  arrived,  and  death  waa  ?ery 
bosj  amongbt  them.  Dr.  Meyer  had  not  yet  come;  so 
eTerything  was  arranged  pro  tempore  by  Mr.  M'Leod,  one  of 
the  head  surgeons,  who  acted  aa  his  substitnte.  As  things 
were  therefore  not  regularly  organised,  we  all  walked  down 
to  the  hospital,  on  Tuesday  morning,  without  any  very  defi- 
nite plan,  meeting  on  the  way  some  soldiers,  one  of  whom 

exclaimed,  with  rather  a  strong  expletive,  " Tom,  them's 

the  mbses  I"  and  were  placed,  pretty  nearly  by  cbanpe,  in 
the  several  divisions.  The  one  which  fell  to  ray  lot  had  from 
60  to  80  patients ;  and  I  must  say,  I  felt  a  little  strange  just 
at  first,  on  finding  myself  the  only  female,  save  my  nurse, 
among  ao  many  sick  soldiers.  But  how  soon  self  is  for- 
gotten, when  you  are  in  the  midst  of  sickness  and  suffering, 
and  know  that  people  are  depending  on  you  for  relief;  The 
fear,  horror,  and  disgust  which  would  probably  affect  an  in- 
active spectator,  have  not  the  smallest  place  in  your  mind, 
and  you  have  but  one  feeling  left — pity,  and  a  desire  to 
allcTiate  pain. 

I  found  some  very  bad  cases — two  were  especially  so.  One 
of  tlieae  had  been  frostbitten  and  was  also  consumptive.  The 
other  had  fever  and  dysentery,  and  was  then  suffering  from 
the  extremest  exhaustion,  and  a  most  hideous  bed-sore.  Both 
were  quite  young  men,  of  two  or  three  and  twenty ;  but  they 
looked  like  sixty.  Poor  Cotteril !  he  is  before  me  now,  as 
I  Bted  to  see  htm  lying  ia  the  most  uneasy  position,  almost 
Oft  his  shrunken  and  attenuated  face,  with  his  krge  hollow 
eyes  perpetually  following  me  or  my  nurse,  Mrs.  Bowler,  as 
we  went  about  from  bed  to  bed.  She  had  been  at  the 
hoepital  three  days  before  I  came,  and  he  had  got  quite  fond 
of  b«.  fler  first  work  had  been  to  cut  off  his  hair,  which 
she  dcMsribed  as  one  mass  of  vermin,  as  alao  his  whiskers  and 
ijebrows;  while  from  off  the  bed  they  were  brushed  in 
njriada,  and  had  to  be  swept  up,  and  the  floor  washed  afler- 
wards.  When  she  had  finished  and  made  him  as  comfortable 
aa  she  conld,  he  looked  up  in  her  face,  and  said,  "  I  believe 
7oa*re  not  a  human  being,  but  an  angel !"  And  this  was  no 
isolated  case,  for  there  were  many  such ;  and  the  state  of 
ilth  and  wretehedness  in  which  the  first  sick  and  wounded 
arrived,  was,  I  am  told,  beyond  all  deseription— their  clothes 
had  to  fa  cot  off  oatside,  and  burnt  in  the  barrack  yard. 

The  ladies  suffered  hardships  in  their  position,  with 
which  the  public  are  unacquainted.  Disease 
naturally  seized  several  of  them,  and  death  followed 
io  acme  cases,  adding  names  to  the  roll  of  martyrs 
for  humanity.  The  British  consul  at  Smyrna  had 
made  no  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  ladies 
md  the  nurses,  who  would  have  been  left  on  the 
streets,  except  for  the  purveyor  to  the  hospital,  a 
natire  of  Smyrna,  who,  among  his  immediate  rela- 
tbns,  provided  accommodation    for   the    ladies. 

It  waa  a  very  Ibrttnate  thing  that  the  room  occupied  by 
Mi««  A— ^,  was  one  on  the  upper  fiat  of  the  house,  and  in 
a  part  cmoptettlj  away  from  the  pettikatlal  atmospherey 


which  affected  the  lower  rooms,  and  other  parts  of  it.  At 
this  time  the  nurses  were  suffering  much  from  typhus  fever, 
six  of  them  were  laid  up,  Mrs.  Hely,  Mrs.  Church,  Mrs. 
Barker,  Mrs.  Edwards,  and  Drusilla  Smyth ,  the  Utter  had 

been  taken  ill  some  time  before  Miss  A ^  and  continued 

long  wavering  between  life  and  death,  her  youth  and  good 
constitution  doing  strong  battle  for  the  mastery ;  the  bud 
screaming  I  have  described  as  accompanying  this  fever, 
was  very  painful  in  her  case,  indeed,  it  was  a  sad  one 
altogether.  She  had  not  at  all  spared  herself,  poor  thing ! 
but  was  ever  willing  and  anxious  to  take  night  or  any  other 
work,  even  out  of  her  turn,  and  eager  to  oblige  i^  every  way, 
and  at  this  time,  several  of  the  nurses  ailing,  she  volunteered 
to  take  their  night  duty  often,  and  no  doubt  over-fatigued 
herself.  Her  symptoms  were  sometimes  so  favourable,  that 
good  hopes  were  entertained  of  her  recovery,  then  a  rekpse, 
and  this  went  on  for  some  days,  till  notwithstanding  the  eare 
of  Dr.  Barclay,  who  attended  on  the  nurses,  and  the  un- 
wearied and  unremitting  attention  of  the  Misses  Le  M , 

she  sunk,  and  on  the  19th  of  April,  died,  and  was  buried 
that  evening  at  6  o'clock,  in  the  Protestant  burial-ground  of 
the  town.  None  of  us,  I  am  sure,  will  easily  forget  that 
funeral.  We  all  assembled  in  the  hospital  yard  at  5  o*oloek, 
and  were  marshalled  into  a  procession  of  two  and  two.  JPirst 
went  a  double  file  of  soldiers,  the  chaplains,  then  the  orderlies 
carrying  the  coffin,  which  had  a  black  velvet  pall  with  a 
white  border  thrown  over  it ;  then  the  nnraea,  some  as  pall- 
bearers, in  their  black  cloaks  and  hoods ;  after  them  the 
lady  volunteers ;  and  lastly,  the  doctors,  surgeons,  oommia- 
sariat  and  other  officers,  fo  lowed  by  Dr.  Meyer  and  General 
Stork.  It  was  a  sad  and  striking  scene,  to  witness  this 
train  slowly  winding  through  the  long  narrow  streets  of 
Smyrna ;  while  groups  of  Pranks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Turka, 
and  Jews  stood  looking  on,  but  all  in  silence,  and  with 
apparent  respect,  some  (not  the  Turks  of  course)  even  taking 
off  their  hats  as  we  passed.  A  year  ago  such  a  scene  would 
not  have  been  permitted  to  proceed  unmolested. 

The  Protestant  burial-ground  is  a  dismal-looking,  neglected 
spot.  It  was  chosen  from  an  idea  that  Dmsilla's  friends 
at  home  might  perfer  it  to  the  open  hill  where  the  soUers 
lay ;  but  if  there  had  been  time  for  consideration  and  inspec- 
tion it  would  have  been  otherwise  arranged ;  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  phice  struck  a  chill  to  our  hearts — it  looked 
so  "  dark  and  dreary,"  with  the  grass  more  than  a  ftwt  high, 
and  the  weeds  towering  above  it ;  and  either  from  its  being 
close  to  the  bay,  and  the  porous  nature  of  the  soil,  or  from 
some  other  cause  not  ascertained  by  me,  the  grave  which 
had  been  dug  in  the  forenoon  was  almost  filled  with  water; 
and  on  the  words,  **  Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty 
God,'*  we  heard  the  coffin  splash,  with  a  dismal  sound,  into 
the  more  than  half-full  grave.  There  was  a  general  regret, 
afterwards,  that  this  burial  ground  had  been  chosen,  though 
it  was  with  the  best  intention  the  error  had  been  committed; 
but  poor  Drusilla  will  not  sleept  he  less  soundly.  And  we 
all  agreed,  on  leaving  the  grave,  that  whoever  of  us  was 
next  called  to  die  shouM  be  buried  on  the  hill,  in  the  spot 
allotted  to  the  poor  soldiers,  open  and  unproteeted  as  it  was. 
Death  seemed  very  near  to  us  then ;  we  had  already  lost  two 
orderlies,  and  many  of  the  nurses  were  lying  at  the  gates  of 
death. 

Fever  subsequently  appeared  among  them,  with 
sad  consequences,  and  some  diffierenoes  occurred 
respecting  religious  teaching,  which  are  referred  to 
in  this  volume.  The  Presbyterians  may,  perhaps, 
take  the  hint  conveyed  in  the  following  extract. 
As  they  properly  provide  missionaries  to  the  utter- 
most ends  of  the  earth,  they  might  surely  make 
some  provision  for  their  own  members ;  even  if  the 
Government  be  unable  to  afford  the  outlay. 

An  order,  too,  had  come  out,  which  firom  some  mSstakt 
in  the  wording,  seemed  to  prohibit  ns  firom  even  reading  the 
Bible  to  the  patients.  This  caused  nnplesantness  among  ua^ 
many  declaring  thcgr  would  retam  hoffle,  if  such  was  to  be 
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tb«  ent ;  for  ahiuraili  we  had  as  yet  little  leinre  to  attend 
to  aught  else  than  the  bodily  wante  of  the  soldiers,  the  idea 
of  being  prohibited  reading  the  Bible  to  them,  seemed  an 
act  hardly  short  of  heathenism  and  tyranny.  We  soon  found 
out,  however  that  the  order  had  been  issued  in  oonseqnence 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  priest's  ooroplaining  that  the  ladies 
had  been  trying  to  proselytize  some  of  his  people  ;  this  he 
had  done  from  seeing  by  their  bedside  tracts  issued  by  the 
**  Evangelical  Alliance  Society,"  of  which  there  were  many 
in  the  library.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  means  being 
used.  I  know  that  my  religious  teaching  had  been  then 
Tery  small ;  I  merely  gare  the  men  Bibles  and  asked  them 
to  read  every  day. 

On  one  occasion,  I  remember  that  the  men  had  com- 
plained to  me  of  the  bad  quality  or  quantity  of  their  food. 
When  I  went -next  day,  to  see  if  all  was^  right,  on  their  reply 
that  "  everything  was  excellent,"  I  said,  *'  Well,  I  hope  yon 
have  recollected  to  thank  God  P**  Poor  fellows !  they  all 
looked  like  a  parcel  of  schoolboys  at  fault ;  I  made  no  other 
remark,  but  went  away,  leaving  them  to  their  own  reflections. 
The  distribution  of  these  Evangelical  Alliance  tracts  to  the 
Bonan  CathoUo  patients,  caused  a  remonstrance  from  the 
successor  of  the  first  priest,  who  came  to  Mr.  Windsor,  our 
diaplain,  to  complain,  though  very  kindly,  saying,  **  I  cannot 
think  what  these  people  are,  they  neither  belong  to  you  nor 
ma*  the  only  things  I  can  compare  them  to  are  a  sort  of 
spiritual  Bashi-b'aouks  !*'  On  this  being  repeated  to  roe,  I 
begged  leave  to  remark*  that  "  I  did  not  bebng  to  either  of 
their  reverences,  and  yet,  wu  as  much  a  member  of  the 
ipititial  constitution  as  the  one,  and  considerably  more  than 
the  other."  It  is  a  matter  of  great  indifference  to  me,  per- 
sonally, whether  I  go  to  the  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian 
oharoh ;  for  some  things  I  prefer  the  one,  for  some  the 
other,  but  it  did  seem  curious,  that  while  a  Boman  Catholic 
priest,  as  well  as  an  Episcopalian  chaplain,  was  attached  to 
all  the  hospitals,  there  should  not  idso  be  a  Presbyterian 
minister.  It  is  the  established  ehnroh  of  Scotland,  and,  to 
many  of  the  men,  the  want  of  their  own  communion  is  a 
matter  of  anything  .  but  indifference.  Shortly  after  my 
arrival,  iVMae  of  them  asked  me,  with  great  seriousness,  "  if 
I  thought  they  oomroitted  sin  by  attending  the  Episcopal 
tervicQ."  As  to  proselytising,  it  was  a  thing  I  never  at- 
tempted; it  is  not  hj  telling  people  that  th^  are  in  daric- 
nesa,  that  you  can  make  them  see ;  but  we  were  not  prohi- 
bited  from  reading  the  Bible  to  Protestants,  their  different 
denominations  being  marked  on  their  diet  boards ;  sometimes 
the  poor  fellows  hardly  seemed  to  know  what  they  were,  when 
asked  the  question,  **  Are  yon  a  Boman  Catholic  or  a  Pro- 
testant F"  a  qnestion  which  was  only  put  to  prevent  confusion 
or  inadvertent  interference. 

One  man,  W  ,  insisted  when  he  was  asked,  on  being 
put  down  a  "  Methodee ;"  when  the  chaplain  explained  to 
him  there  was  no  necessity  for  stating  to  what  sect  he 
belonged,  he  pertinaoionsly  said,  **  But  I  am  a  Methodee,  and 
I  will  be  put  down  a  Methodee." 

The  volmne  contains  melancholy  passages  re- 
specting the  religions  state  of  some  of  the  soldiers ; 
and  highly  gratifying  statements  of  their  willing- 
ness to  be  instructed  and  of  gratitude  for  all  the 
kindnesses  shown  to  them;  but  the  following 
paragraph  is  sad  to  read  of  a  man  bom  but  not  edu' 
cated  in  the  capital  town  of  Berkshire  :    - 

'*  Poor  W  was  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption  when 
he  was  bronght  into  the  hospital.  He  died  some  days  after. 
His  death  was  a  most  painful  scene;  the  ladies,  seeing 
how  rapidly  he  was  sinking,  sent  for  the  chaplain.  On  Mr. 
W  asking  him  "  if  he  knew  where  to  place  his  hope  of 
salvation,"  he  answered,  •*No."  "What,"  said  he,  in 
horror,  «*  have  you  never  heard  of  Jesus  Clirist  P"  "  No, 
liow  should  I  hear  of  'nn,  I  was  always  bronght  up  to  hard 
work."  "  Where  did  you  live  P"  «  At  Reading,  in  Berk- 
shire." •*Bnt,  poor  man,  did  you  never  go  to  Church?" 
••  Tei !"  I  used  to  go  in  the  afternoon  times."    «*  And  did 


yon  never  hear  of  Jaaot  Christ  iktnf*  **Kq^  I  in^ 
know  anything  about  *un  1"  **  Do  you  know  tkst ;«  » t 
sinner?"  «No,  I  don't  know  as  I  am!"  Mr.  W— . 
tried  to  explain  his  state  and  its  remedy  to  hioi ;  sad  vka 
asked  if  he  could  see  it,  ha  said  **Tes,"  insasplkiie 
kind  of  way. 

He  had  some  money  lodged  in  the  Pnrvejoi^i  \Mik,td 
on  being  told,  in  all  probability  he  would  not  live  loo|,  Kr. 
W.  enquired  to  whom  he  wished  to  leave  it.  "  To  hii  irkr 
and  mother,"  he  replied,  bnt  seemed  most  nnwOKBg  to  pot 
with  it,  looking  up  eagerl|y  writh  his  huge  saakea  ifi^  td 
saying,  **  Bnt  <aposin*  I  don't  die,  th^  Wt  git  it  ^  vii 
they  ?    If  I  don't  die,  I  want  it  myself." 

He  seemed  calmed  and  soothed  when  Mr.  W.-^pn^ 
with  him ;  but  he  made  no  sign  to  show  that  soj  li|b  bd 
entered  his  mind. 

Miss  B ,  one  of  the  ladies  who  had  care  of  kin,* 

reading  the  Bible  to  him  jost  before  he  died;  seasgtkiibi 
was  in  a  state  of  insendbilitj,  she  said,  *'  Its  no  sie  m^ 
any   more,  he  cannot  hear."     "But  I  can,  ■An.'aii 

H ,  a  fellow  patient  who  occupied  the  next  M  to  |w 

W ,  and  whose  attention  to  him  since  he  mk  n 

something  wonderful ;  he  had  a  eomplaiat  which  B  i^ 
confine  him  to  bed,  nor  incapacitate  him  from  gettnf  op  b 
the  night — which  he  sometimes  did  as  often  ss  IboilMiliBS 

to  attend  on  W .     H seemed  deeply  a«Beted  ^  dJ 

sad  scene,  and  was  to  be  found  afterwards  cooslutlj  miss 
his  Bible,  for  which  he  appeared  to  care  little  before;  iM 
all  the  men  in  the  same  ward  seemed  mask  ^rsek  asJ 
solemnised  by  poor  W ^*a  death. 

The  convalescent  soldiers  made  themadwB*^ 
ful,  and  when  they  had  nothing  else  to  do  eofr 
structed  little  ornaments  for  the  ladies  out  of  t^ 
rubbish. 

Their  diiferent  meals  and  the  variety  of  dieto,  m  "J 
course,  of  primary  importance  to  the  invalids,  wk^  »* 
confined  all  day  to  bed,  or  else  to  the  wards  or  flOFrii8H,» 
the  dull  monotony  of  their  life  severely ;  sad  I  belien^ 
great  advantage  of  our  betng  there  was,  thst  w  «■ 
employ  them  in  performing  little  offlees  of  kindoeB  w  ■ 
and  for  each  other,  and  invent  various  oDCspstiDii  « 
amusements  for  them.  When  we  had  extras  to  piejan." 
always  tried  to  press  the  men  who  were  weU  into  w  •* 
vice,  giving  one  an  egg  to  beat,  another  a  leswa  to  i^ 
or  peel,  a  third  rice  to  pick.  Some  cleaned  tisi,  coi*^ 
rules,  &c.,  Ac.,  and  they  were  always  pleased  to  be  «  * 
ployed  J  it  served  to  pass  the  time.  Then  th«y  kw  '* 
perpetual  little  requirements.  «•  Please  ma'am,  ess  jw  Pj 
me  a  needle  and  thread?— a  pencil  and  W*[J*_^*^ 
paper  and  envelope? — pen  and  ink?— wsfcr>?— P"*^ 
stamps  ?  "  The  latter  came  sometimei  rather  ^^J[ 
some  of  us.  One  of  the  ladies  found  »he  kad  giwnf^ 
upwards  of  £6  worth.  Many  of  the  men  empk^  "* 
selves  in  making  small  presents  for  the  kdies  snd  nw>^ 
such  as  slippers  and  chess-boards  made  from  P***"^;Jl 
old  coats  ;  carved  pnoles  and  ornaments,  many  of  """J^ 
ingenious ;  little  match  boxes,  made  w  for*  ^  "^ 
boots  and  shoes ;  rings  made  of  hiir,  &c,  7  J^ 
engraved  our  names  on  the  spoons  and  other  w^^^^ 
ing  to  our  store-dosets,  which  if  put  down  for  s  bwb^^ 
were  otherwise  sure  to  disappear. 

The  authoress  describes  one  of  these  va&^ 
out  of  old  coats  and  fringes  that  had  been  at  iM 
Balaklava,  and  Inkermann,  which  wss  oonvqy«a 
ultimately  to  the  Queen. 

This  mg-making  became  a  Ihshiondhle  occaFati«|y^ 
the  men  ;  and  one  was  given  to  Miss  S — J\.*^^  i 
really  very  pretty  and  moat  interesting,  (rm  ■jjj^^^ 
coats  worn  at  Alma,  Inkermann,  and  Balakhvi.  g^^ 


centre  was  a  wreath  of  knr^  of  red  ^^  rT^jTtfci 
represent  the  blood-stained  laarel  of  '"^vfjisi*! 
fl4»  «^  tU  thii%  ia*ione  now  iiirwtiWiwlfi*^ 


unBAST  noum. 
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ilia  th«  nidify  tnd  nippoted  to  fidl  without  their  support, 
l^tir  arms  are  piled  noaemeath  the  laurel ;  and  a  daisy,  the 
eaUeii  of  iBodest  worth,  beneath  these.  The  crown,  with 
the  rose,  shamroflk,  and  thistle,  aad  the  iaittals  d  our 
■OTfreign  and  her  eonsort,  are  at  the  top,  and  those  of  the 
hAj  to  whom  it  was  given,  between  the  flags.  Many  of  the 
darieea,  snoh  as  the  bogle  of  the  Hght  Company,  the  piled 
shot»  euinoa,  HeaTj  and  Ught  Dragoons,  and  officer  giviag 
the  word  of  command  to  a  private,  wlio  is  standing  at 
« Attention**;  the  flan  of  the  44th,  62nd,  and  28rd 
regioMats,  being  those  of  the  men  who  chiefly  made  the  mg — 
aad  that  of  the  9th,  added  in  compKraent  to  her,  by  one  of 
the  corps,  who  had  heard  her  express  a  liking  for  that 
legiMOBi,  bsr  &ther  having  served  with  it  till  he  obtained 
his  migori^.  Lower  down  was  the  Balaklava  railroad,  with 
its  engine  and  station  house ;  also  the  eamp  utensils  for 
cooking  their  food.  The  words,  **  Alma,  Inkermann,  and 
Bakkfatva,"  were  plaeed  at  equal  distances  down  the  centre 
of  the  mg,  while  at  the  bottom  was,  **  Peace  to  the  brave  V* 
•ad  ea  cither  side,  *'  Soyrea  Hospitai."  It  was  finished  at 
tka  top  aad  bottom  with  a  fringe  taken  from  a  polka  jacket, 
found  at  a  village  between  Alma  and  Sebastopol,  immediately 
after  the  battle.  The  lady  hearing,  through  Miss  Stanley, 
that  Her  Majesty  had  expressed  a  wish  to  know  how  the 
men  wsce  emplo^  and  annsed,  was, enabled,  through  the 
kiadoess  of  a  lady  dee|i]y  interested  in  the  work,  to  submit 
it  to  the  Queen  for  inspection.  Her  Mt^esty  on  hearing  of 
it  distied  to  see  it,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  as  to 
demra  that  she  might  retain  it. 

A  number  of  the  soldiers  wrote  poetry,  and  their 
correspondence  displaced  more  education  in  the 
nuaks  than  the  public  expected,  until  events  made 
leit^s  from  the  camp  tbe  best  Mriicles  in  the 
newspapers. 


One  man,  Q ,  an  artilleryman,  had  long  and  severely 

safered  from  chronic-dysentery ;  and  with  the  view  of 
hasteuing  and  establishing  his  recovery,  the  doctor  of  his 
division  advised  his  removal  to  England ;  bat  although  he 
was  remiaded  of  the  hardships  and  privations  he  had  endured, 
h«  said,  '*  he  would  rather  join  his  comrades  in  the  Crimea, 
tban  hh  friends  in  England,**  and  entreated  to  be  allowed  to 
Taaain,as  he  was  slowly  recovering.  And  the  morning 
alter  this  conversation,  he,  as  if  to  streugthen  his  petition, 
prsseated  the  doctor  with  the  following  verses : — 

Might  I  msrch  through  life  again, 

In  spite  of  every  by-gone  iU ; 
To  the  end  of  life's  campaign, 

I  would  be  a  soldier  still. 

I  have  laughed  in  peril's  face. 

O'er  a  comrade's  grave  Ive  wept ; 
And  amiad  the  war- way  ire. 

On  a  hlood-sUined  field  I  slept. 

I  have  seen  the  pale-faced  moon, 

Shining  o'er  a  hero's  grave ; 
Where  a  gallant  heart  lay  cold. 

Once  the  noblest  of  the  brave. 

Aad  I  sighed  to  hear  the  story, 

Aad  a  tear  has  fill'd  my  eye ; 
Bat'tisaUIsikofgloiy, 

9oT  mtj  oooaiiy  so  to  die. 

Might  I  march  through  life  again, 

In  spite  of  every  by-gone  iU ; 
To  the  end  of  life's  campaign, 

I  would  be  a  soldier  still. 

Aaethcr  poor  mm  of  the  same  eorps,  who  was  eripf  led 
from  ehronic-rhenmatism,  his  hands  being  doabled  ap,  and 
fenftct^  dry  aad  asalcss ;  two  of  the  ladies  used  to  rah  them, 
tin  a  slight  degree  of  noisture  was  pereeptile ;  when  he  r»* 
covered  the  use  of  them  slightly,  he  was  ordered  home,  and 
ha  eatmtad  to  he  allowed  to  remain,  saying,  **that  he 


should  nowhere  he  so  well  attended  to,  and  that  his  mother, 
even,  if  he  went  home,  could  not  do  for  him  all  the  ladies 
were  doing."  Another  man  wrote  to  his  mother,  saying, 
"fine  ladies  aad  the  best  of  doctors  had  eoaie  oat  from 
London  io  attend  on  him  T 

Tbe  ladies  found  the  Irish  soldiers  tbe  roughest 
of  tbeir  wards,  but  not  least  grateful,  and  some 
stories  are  told  which  carry  the  stamp  of  nationa- 
lity broad  and  deep  upon  them. 

I  had  in  one  of  my  words,  an  Irishman,  C ,  rather  a 

mauvai*  ti^ei,  and  used  to  have  frequent  eoraplaiats  made  to 
me  of  his  rudeness  and  quarrelsome  disposition. 

One  day,  while  sitting  in  my  **  Den,"  I  heard  C  oat* 
side,  talking  aad  constantly  making  use  of  violent  language 

and  oaths.    I  got  up,  saying,  '*  I  must  tell  C to  be 

quiet." 

"  Ton  had  better  not,"  said  a  hidj»  sittiag  \xj^  **  Yon  will 
only  be  answered  insolently." 

I  went,  however,  and  said  very  quietly—"  C ,  I  am 

sorry  to  hear  you  speak  in  that  manner.  You  are  the  onlj 
man  in  the  division  I  ever  heard  swear,  aad  I  hope  you  will 
not  do  it  again." 

"  Well,  mem,  Pm  sure  I  would'nt  do  nothing  to  offind 
you,  for  ye're  a  rale  leddy,  and  a  very  well*natured  leddy  too, 
and  I  ax  yer  pardon,  but  I  raly  did'nt  know  ye  was  ia  there, 
or  I  would'nt  have  done  it." 

**  It  ought  not  to  make  any  difference  to  you,  €■'■  ■'  ■, 
whether  I  was  there  or  not ;  it  is  equally  bad." 

**  Thrue,  for  ye,  menp ; — but  faith  its  very  difficult  for  a 
soldier  to  give  up  the  habits  of  swearing,  he's  so  used  to  it  ^ 
but  ni  try." 

A  very  short  time  afterwards  I  heard  a  sound  of  loud 
voices  down  the  corridor,  and  went  out  to  restore  peace,  I 
found  C.  had  been  at  some  of  his  mal-practices,  which  had 
provoked  the  second  lady  of  my  division  to  scold  him  rather 
sharply.  He  had  retorted  in  no  measured  language ;  and  I 
came  up  just  in  time  to  hear  him  say,  "  Report  me,  then,  if 
you  like,  and  go  to  the  divil !" 

So  it  was  evident  that  whatever  style  suits  them  best  for 
their  commanding  officers,  our  only  chance  of  securing  obe« 
dience  was  by  using  mild  persuasion.  But  th^  really  were 
most  obedient  when  we  were  present;  and  we  thought  it, 
perhaps,  wise  frequently  to  ignore  certain  little  derelictions 
which  went  on  in  our  absence.  But  sometimes  the  rapidity 
of  their  obedience  to  the  letter  of  the  order  was  absurd* 
One  who  was  taking  a  powerful  and  dangerous  medicine, 
which  required  to  be  given  with  caution  and  regularity,  was 
told  by  the  lady  that  he  must  not  take  it  himself,  nor  from 
any  one  but  her ;  and  once,  when  she  was  unavoidably  absent 
at  the  time  it  ought  to  have  been  given,  and  had  deputed  one 

of  her  nurses,  Mrs.  H ,  to  give  it,  he  most  obstinately 

refused,  saying  every  time  she  approached  to  try  and  induce 
him  to  take  it,  **  Ye're  not  the  womaivl" 

F was  ordered  port  wine,  too,  which  he  looked  upon 

with  great  contempt,  saying,  "  It  is  not  koi  enough,"     **  I 

suppose,"  said  Miss ,  "you  would  prefer  a  glass  of 

potheen  P"    "Thrue  for  ye.  Miss ,  that  would  be  the 

stuff  to  do  me  rale  good  I" 

In  addition  to  the  professional  infonnation,  this 
volume  contains  very  many  interesting  pages 
regarding  Smyrna,  the  Turks,  and  tbe  Greeks,  tbe 
country  around,  its  beauties,  its  capabilities,  and 
its  plagues.    It  ia  an  excellent  book. 
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of  young  men  keeping,  after  thej  leaye  School  or 
College,  the  learning  they  haye  attained  there  by 
occasional  practice.  The  advice  is  applicable  to 
e?erytbing  of  a  good  character  that  has  been 
acquired.  The  volume  has  its  introductory  chap- 
ter, a  second  upon  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  original,  the  third  and  fourth  on  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  one  on  History,  another  on  general 
Literature,  on  Moral  Philosophy,  one  on  Science, 
one  on  The  cultivation  of  Taste,  and  on  Modern 
Languages  and  Travel  two.  Under  each  head 
the  reason  and  the  way  are  considered.  A  com- 
mon objection  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  is 
discossed  in  the  following  passage : — 

The  most  importaat  caution  to  be  urged  in  an  introdaction 
to  clasiical  study  is  thos  alluded  to  by  a  writer  already  quoted : 
'*  One  whose  business  it  is  to  be  conversant  with  a  heathen 
literature  can  hardly  fail  to  be  sensible  of  his  need  of  that 
purity  without  which  nothing  is  holy,  as  well  as  of  that 
power  without  which  nothing  is  strong."  We  will  go  on  to 
aay,  that  that  accident  of  classical  study  which  a  man  of  high 
character  as  a  university  professor  deems  thus  worthy  of  self- 
directed  caution,  ought  to  be  the  ground  of  serious  questions 
with  those  of  less  firmly-established  principle.  There  are 
foul  blots  on  the  page  of  heathen  learning,  and  nowhere  more 
than  on  that  part  which  is  most  likely  to  be  chosen  as  a  sub- 
ject of  study  by  those  whom  we  are  addressing — their  poetry. 
We  question  whether  it  will  be  best  to  remove  these  blots  before 
presenting  their  writings  even  to  boys.  But  we  will  here 
add  a  word  of  plaiiwspoken  advice,  such  as  we  think  ought  not 
to  be  left  unsaid  by  those  who  have  to  conduct  the  classical 
studies  of  boys.  These  writings  are  the  work  of  the  heathen 
mind, — ^it  is  in  order  to  make  clean  mens'  hearts  within  them 
that  the  Oospel  was  given,  and  a  "  fountain  for  uncleanli- 
ness**  was  opened  in  the  heart  of  a  nation  under  the  dominion 
of  Pagan  ELome.  If  there  be  disfigurement  in  Greek  and 
Boman  poets  and  historians  and  philosophers,  what  is  to  be 
said  of  books  which,  written  in  a  year  of  grace,  repeat  and 
r^rodnce,in  still  more  loathsome  forms,  that  very  evil  which 
it  was  the  object  of  Christianity  onoe  and  for  ever  to 
destroy? 

The  noting  and  right  judgment  of  such  blots  in  the  heathen 
literature,  it  may  be,  will  best  prepare  for  ike  uUer  repudia- 
Hon  of  deliberate  impurity  in  bocJcs,  written  {pro  teelm)  by 
and  on  behalf  of  men  calling  themselves  Christians  P  It  is, 
after  all,  in  mens*  own  hearts  that  the  evil  to  be  dreaded  re- 
sides. The  discipline  must  be  applied  there.  A  man  will 
get  no  harm  from  the  improper  allusions  of  heathen  authors, 
if  he  take  them  up  as  only  a  Christian  may.  Better  that  he 
"  pluck  out  the  right  eye*'  than  suffer  it  1o  rest,  as  it  ought 
not,  where  it  ought  not.  Better  that  man  should  bum  his 
Horace  and  Juvenal  ten  times  over  than  use  them  for  an  ill 
purpose,  and  so  his  conscience  be  defiled. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  literature  of  our  day 
whose  pages  any  intelligent  father  would  recom- 
mend to  his  son  that  contain  passages  of  the 
character  described.  The  authors  of  the  last  and 
of  the  present  century  blotted  their  books  with 
lines  equal  in  baseness  to  anything  in  the  classics. 
Now  that  an  improvement  has  occurred  in  English 
literature,  as  the  objectionable  passages  in  the  clas- 
sics are  not  essential  for  any  purposes  except  an 
evil  one,  they  might  be  wisely  obliterated. 


History  and  ConqussU  of  the  Saracens.  By  EiawjOD 
A.  Freeman,  M.A.  London :  John  Heniy  and 
James  Parker.     12mo.    pp.  348. 

This  volume  contains  Six  Lectures  ddivered 
before  the  Philosophical  Institution  at  Edinburgh, 
last  year.  The  divisions  of  the  Mahomedan  wodd. 
whose  history  is  here  narrated,  are  the  least  knovoy 
and  the  most  interesting.  We  are  accustomed  to 
speak  of  the  Saracenic  Mahomedans  as  if  thcgr 
had  confined  their  conquests  to  Africa  and  Spain, 
instead  of  extending  them  inlo  Asia.  They  diffioed 
from  the  Turks  in  being  lovers  of  literature  asd 
science,  and  liberal  in  their  dealings  with  men  oC 
other  religions.  The  Saracens  were  brave,  but  not 
bigoted. 

Mr.  Freeman  supplies  a  very  intelligent  acooimt 
of  this  once  powerful  race,  with  whose  history  ha 
studies  have  rendered  him  familiar.  He  ske&cba 
the  state  of  religion  in  Persia  at  the  appeaianoe  of 
Mahommedanism  in  a  few  graphic  sentences. 

The  Persians  mnst,  I  suppose,  be  counted  amoBg  tb 
heathen  nations,  but  their  creed,  as  long,  at  leasit,  aa  it  xe* 
tained  anything  of  its  original  parity,  cannot  be  classed 
among  forms  of  idolatry.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  many  attempts  to  solve  the  greatest  of 
moral  and  religions  problems,  the  existence  of  evil  ia  Oofs 
creation.  The  fact  of  the  existence,  we  might  saj  the  pn- 
dominance,  of  moral  and  physical  evil  in  the  world,  atdka 
the  thooghtfol  man  at  every  glance.  Every  foolt  or  west 
ness  of  himself  or  his  neighbours ;  every  ondeeerved  esla- 
mity  of  the  righteous  nun,  every  reverse  of  the  riglitem 
cause;  nay,  every  instance  of  pain,  sickneaa,  alid  destfa; 
storms,  too,  earthquakes,  blight,  ravenous  hearts,  onlriiitM 
seasons,  the  constanly  recurring  veil  of  darkness,  were  afi 
instances  of  one  great  class  of  evil,  which  it  seemed  difica^ 
to  reconcile  with  the  existence  of  a  single  Almighty  Betig, 
all-righteous,  and  all-benevolent.  They  all  seemed  aa  if  thej 
must  emanate  from  a  being  of  a  malignant  natvei,  the  tot 
of  man  and  of  his  divine  guardian.  Hence  aroie  tke  peea- 
liar  character  of  the  old  Persiam  religion.  It  reoogni  ei 
indeed  one  Supreme  Being,  but  one  that  could  hardly  be 
called  a  personal  Deity,  a  dim  and  shadowy  abatnetioa, 
known  as  Time  without  Bounds.  The  real  energiea  of  the 
universe  were  divided  between  the  contending  powers  of 
Ormuzdnad  Ahriman,  the  lords  of  light  and  of  darkaeM. 
Armuzd,  the  beneficent  and  holy  being,  the  gnardiaa  wai 
friend  of  man,  was  engaged  in  perpetual  strife  with  his  rival, 
the  evil  and  malevolent  Ahriman.  Their  warfsre,  too,  vss 
typified  on  earth.  Persii,  or  Iran,  was  the  holy  land  of  light, 
the  chosen  heritage  of  Ormuzd,  the  home  of  hia  faitlilal  se^ 
vants,  the  royal  seat  of  his  rep  resentative  on  earth.  Beyoad 
its  boundaries  lay  Turan,  the  land  of  winter  and  of  darioeM, 
whence  Ahriman  sent  forth  his  barbarous  votaries  to  rav^ 
the  sacred  land  of  the  lord  of  light.  A  creed  like  this,  of  so 
philosophical  a  character,  was  accompanied,  in  its  earlier  &js, 
by  a  ritual  no  less  pure  and  elevating.  Under  the  old  Feniaa 
monarchy.  Herodotus  describes  them  as  possessing  moAtr 
temples  nor  altars;  thc^  worshipped  under  the  expaaee^ 
heaven,  and  their  devotions  were  directed  by  the  aufaiiae 
precept  that  no  man  should  pray  or  sacrifice  ibr  himsstf 
alone ;  he  must  pray  for  the  King  and  for  all  other  Pensaas. 
An  organized  and  powerful  priesthood,  the  hmoma  Magi, 
were  the  chiefs  of  this  religion,  and  swayed  the  coaacieBess 
both  of  King  and  people.  But  in  latter  times  the  Jbgpaa 
religion  had  greatly  fallen  off  from  the  purity  of  the  ocigitfl 
teaching  of  Zoroaster. 

Mahomet  is  a  hero  and  a  reformer  wik  Mx 
Freeman.    We  douht  the  claim. 

The  volume  is  nsefol  to  the  manj  who  hnre jwt 
studied  this  portion  of  hifltoij. 
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WALLACE  AND  HIS  MONUMENT. 


Th£  most  remarkable  meeting  held  in  Scotland, 
for  maoj  jears,  occurred  upon  the  24th  of  June 
last,  in  a  park  near  Stirlbg,  the  central  borough 
of  Scotland,  and  classic  ground  in  our  history. 
The  Earl  of  Elgin  was  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
bj  historical  justice  and  right,  as  a  leading  states- 
man and  the  descendant  of  flobert  Bruce — the 
most  consummate  politician  and  the  most  skilful 
warrior  of  lus  time ;  yet  he  would  have  died  a 
sul^eet  of  England,  instead  of  King  of  Scotland, 
if  the  road  to  fiannockburn  had  not  been  levelled 
by  his  predecessor. 

The  anniTcrsary  of  Bannockburn,  and  the  vicinity 
of  that  great  battle  field,  were  selected  by  the 
promoters  of  the  meeting  for  its  day  and  place ; 
and  both  are  alike  memorable.  The  little  rivulet 
has  a  quiet  course  in  its  June  days  now,  through 
fields  of  rich  green  grain,  and  the  morass,  that  was 
so  fatal  to  the  brave  knights  of  England,  long  ago, 
has  disappeared  in  meadow  land,  still  deep  and  soft. 
The  busy  looms  of  woollen  weavers,  in  the  village, 
are  agrmble  substitutes  for  the  hammers  of  the 
armourers,  and  the  merry  laughter  of  little  children 
iu  its  streets,  for  the  anxious  shouts  that  rose 
from  the  hostile  camps  on  that  short  night,  that 
knew  no  darkness,  before  its  famous  twenty- 
fourth.  Still,  the  scene  has  a  saddening  in- 
fluenoe  over  those  who  remember  that  more 
blood  was  shed  there,  than  in  any  great 
battle  of  modem  times,  with  two  or  three  pro- 
bable exceptions  in  the  career  of  the  first  Na- 
poleon. Britain  lost,  in  that  single  day,  double 
the  number  of  its  sons  sacrificed  in  battle  or  in 
sickness  iu  the  Crimean  struggle.  All  traces  of 
their  existence  seem  to  have  passed  from  the  earth. 
The  flow  of  centuries  has  worn  away  their  graves ; 
and  there  now  remains  the  historical  fact  alone— 
that  multitudes  fought  and  fell  on  that  narrow  field, 
to  break  the  despotic  power  of  the  Norman  kings, 
for  the  victory  of  Bannockburn  was  not  less 
essential  to  the  independence  of  Scotland,  than 
its  results  were  requisite  for  the  liberties  of 
England. 


The  assemblage,  on  the  last  anniversary  of  the 
battle,  were  convened  to  discuss  the  erection  of  a 
monument.  The  man  whose  memory  they  pro- 
posed to  perpetuate  in  stone  was  judicially  mur- 
dered five  centuries  and  a  half  ago.  His  body  was 
cruelly  mangled,  while  he  still  lived.  Hi  was 
rudely  dishonoured  and  divided  when  he-  died. 
Farts  of  his  remains  are  somewhere  in  England 
and  parts  in  Scotland.  He  was  denied  even 
a  grave. 

One  fact  stands  out  in  this  transaction  clear  and 
vivid  to  all  mankind.  A  memory  that  has  sur- 
vived nearly  five  hundred  years  must  have  had  a 
monument.  Edward  of  England  made  a  monument 
for  himself.  The  person  who  betrayed  his  victim 
to  that  Prince  secured  a  memorial.  Their  con- 
nexion with  one  man  is  the  salt  that  has  preserved 
to  infamy  the  memory  of  the  traitor  and  the  tyrant. 
The  nation  has  been,  as  one  generation  came  and 
passed  after  another,  its  leaders'  monument.  He 
has  never  had  a  rival  in  the  affection  of  the  people. 
The  good  King  Robert  was  deeply  beloved  by  his 
subjects ;  and  he  consummated  the  struggle  for 
independence  in  triumph.  The  Stuarts,  at  one 
period  of  their  family  history,  were  men  of  chival- 
rous bearing,  of  intellectual  power,  and,  for  their 
time,  of  liberal  sentiments.  The  early  Stuart 
kbgs  must  have  won  the  love  of  their  countrymen 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner  for  rulers  in  a  dark 
age,  before  the  attachment  to  their  race  could  have 
survived  the  folly  and  the  madness  by  which  it  was 
long  tried.  A  numerically  weak  nation,  on  a  com- 
paratively poor  soil,  must  have  many  "  heroes"  ere 
it  attain  to  distinction  and  power.  The  history  of 
Scotland  is  rich  in  martyrs  to  its  interests ;  and 
yet  one  name  among  them  all  has  kept  the  *' place 
of  pride"  in  the  popular  heart,  vrithout  cloud  or 
rival,  through  centuries  of  change,  and  great  deeds 
accomplished  in  much  suffering.  All  districts  of 
the  land  have  local  traditions  couneoted  with  this 
name.  Our  schoolboys  associate  with  it  the  idea 
of  great  daring,  large  generosity,  and  matchless 
strength.    W^aoe,  to  them,  is  the  type  of  physi- 
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cal  power.  He  becomes  to  jouih  the  example  of 
fervent  and  pure  patriotism.  The  same  men,  at 
more  advanced  stages  of  their  life,  if  they  carefully 
read  the  history  of  their  nation,  regard  the  stainless 
patriot  as  a  sagacious  politician  and  statesman. 

The  majority  of  men  cannot  critically  study 
history,  but  with  them  the  sturdy  leader  of  his 
country  remains  associated  with  all  that  is  good 
and  great  connected  with  freedom  struggling  for 
life.  His  memory  is  our  common  centre  in  political 
history.  He  suppressed  the  parties  of  his  own 
time ;  for  that  distant  day  had  its  factions,  and 
parties,  and  politics  like  our  own.  He  fused  them 
all  into  the  nation  for  a  time,  and  prepared  the 
country  for  its  final  struggle  under  Bruce. 

The  differences  that  have  arisen  since  his  day 
do  not  interfere  with  the  affection  evinced  for  his 
memory  by  all  classes  of  his  countrymen.  He 
was  neither  Whig  nor  Tory..  He  had  no  con- 
neidou  with  the  wars  of  the  Stuarts  and  the 
Hanoverians.  Before  tbd  first  Stuart  he  stands 
above  all  parlies — and  all  party  feeling — the  re- 
presentative of  national  freedom  and  independence. 

The  memory  of  Wallace  is  peculiarly  Scotch. 
We  cannot  say  that  he  had  any  affection  for  Eng- 
iand,  although  he  was  a  just  man,  who  would  not 
Jiave  assailed  the  neighbouring  country  if  he  had 
not  been  attackeif;  and  amid  the  horrors  of  civil 
wars,  and  dismal  provocations,  we  believe  he  was 
a  humane  opponent.  But  his  memory  is  evidently 
British.  He  rendered  the  British  empire  possible. 
His  achievements  are  closer  to  its  foundation  than 
many  persons  sappose,  and  a  Wallace  in  Ireland 
might  have  rendered  this  empire  still  more  power- 
fulf  and  our  union  stronger.  He  vindicated  his 
■country  from  the  reproach  of  conquest,  and  infused 
A  spirit  into  its  people  which  rendered  foreign 
domination  impossible.  Henry  YIL,  an  able  and 
powerful  English  monarch,  possessed  of  greater 
ability  than  any  of  hb  successors,  except  perhaps 
bis  grand  daughter  Elisabeth,  until  the  appearance 
of  Macaulay*s  favourite,  the  third  William,  sought 
a  nnion  with  Scotland  as  the  only  means  of  ren- 
dering his  kingdom  one  of  those  great  powers  that 
he  foresaw  would  be  formed  in  Europe;  but  he 
recognised  the  impossibility  of  amalgamation  by 
conquest,  and  negotiated  for  a  union  of  the  crowns 
by  marriage,  against  the  wishes  of  powerful  conn- 
tellori. 

A  thousand  years  ago  Alfred  was  constructing 
ih%  Saxon  kingdom  of  England.  He  is  the  only 
English  monarch  who  occupies  a  position  paralld 
to  that  of  Bruce  in  Scotland ;  but  we  have  no 
grounds  for  believing  that  his  career  had  its  Wal- 
lace. Alfred  appears  alone  and  solitary  in  Saxon 
history, — not  that  his  reforms  and  wars  could  have 
been  eonducted  sufX)essfully  without  able  officers ; 
but  he  moved  the  nation,  and  regulated  the  labours 
of  all  his  friends  and  supporters. 

We  are  not  acquainted  in  the  history  of  any 
other  country  with  a  name  that  has  so  long  main- 
tained its  hold  upon  the  popular  mind,  under 
similar  cipoumstanoes,  as  that  of  WaUacein  Scot* 


land.    He  was  a  younger  sou  of  a  SootUsh  knight 
whose  lands   were  not  fenced   round    by   daik 
forests  or  steep  mountains,  but  occupied  a  part  of 
the  open  vale  of  Clyde,  accessible  easily  to  all  in- 
vaders.    The  family  of  Elderslie   had  long  been 
established  on  the  fertile  lands  between  the  Cart 
and  the  Clyde ;  and  although  they  had  not  snfficaeat 
interest  to  assume  a  leading  part  in  the  troubkd 
history  of  the  times,  yet  the  mother   of  W^iaee 
was   a  daughter  of.  Sir  Bichard   Crawford,  the 
Sheriff  of  Ayr ;  while  his  father  had  his    own  re- 
tainers, at  the  head  of  whom  he  was   slain  in  & 
conflict  with  an  English  officer  and  party.     Fe&- 
wick  is  said  by  some  authorities  to  have  been  tl» 
name  of  this  English  officer ;  but  the   Fenwkb 
were  an  Ayrshire  family,   of  some  note    even  in 
these  early  times ;  and  this  individual  like  a  great 
majority  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  and    many    laiul- 
owners  of  the  middle  class,  may  have  joined  Edward 
of  England ;  and  that  circumstance  might  explaa 
the  quarrel  with  Wallace  of  Elderslie,  who  ooi^ 
buted  evidently  to  form  the  principles  of  hia  galhot 
son*     The  mothers  of  great  men  are   ^eaeiaBj 
supposed  to  influence  their  minds  in  early   youti 
more  than  their  fathers ;  and  the  opinion*  if  ocntct 
at  any  period,  must  have  been   peouliarly   true  k 
the  family  of  a  Scottish  knight  in  times  when  tia> 
ditional  learning  was  the  intellectual   food    of  tk 
young,  conveyed  in  ballad,  song,  and  story.     lEVe 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Ittouty  of 
Elderslie  in  those  days  was  very  ample ;  or,  althoBf^ 
its  illustrious  chief  obtained  a  liberal  ednoatkn  k 
youth,  that  his  boyhood  was  spent  amon^  books. 
From  his  earliest  years  his  race  were  oompaimtiyelj 
proscribed,  and  they  were  oppreased.   The  trodbin 
of  his  country  were  those  also  of  his  home.     All 
home  influences  would  be  thus  directed,  from  his 
infancy,  to  elicit  and  strengthen  the  fedinga  tliil 
distinguished  him  as  a  patriot ;  than  whom  bobs 
brighter  or  purer  can  be  found  in  the  aonala  of 
any  land.    The  family  oi  Elderslie  w«re  unifted  m 
detestation  of  foreign  rule ;  and  tb^  lovo  of  iade- 
pendenoe.  The  death  of  the  father  had  only  aerred 
the  strong  arm  of  the  son.    The  relatavea  of  tk 
future  hero  ralued  learning;  for  the  years  iomo* 
diately  subsequent  to  his  boyhood  were  passed  vitl 
his  nude,  an  ecclesiastic,  of  great  attainments  sai 
wealth  in  Stirlingshire.     Dundee  at  that    panod 
had  a  cathedral  and  a  college,  and  Wallaos  was 
sent  by  his  nude  to  finish  his  educational   oosrss 
in  that  place.    It  is  difficult  to  trace  his   histay 
for  some  time  after  he  left  Dundee,  but  he 
bly  was  obliged  to  retire  from  that  toim, 
slaying    young  Sdby,  of   Northumbo^aadt  iks 
Governor's  son,  in  a  brawl,  originating  dotthdswt 
in  the  politics  of  these  unhaj^y  timet. 

The  position  of  8o(^land  before  the  wars  of  the 
fialiols  and  independence  is  not  generally 
stood.  The  abominable  destmctioa  of 
by  Edward  has  deprived  us  of  the  histerissi  mm- 
terial.  The  traditionary  baUada  of  tie  peiM  hsft 
been  disoounted  by historiaas at  aassdl  valws; mA 
yet  all  the  evidence  snocessivdy  4nfgti  4Mk  ^ 
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muatj  ooniers  of  the  world  oonfinns  them.    Thej 
deterre  more  oonfidenoe  than  the  State-papers  of 
the  time,  among  which  most  important  forgeries 
have  been  detected.     Some  general  hcis  relie?e 
the  inquirer  in  these  cironmstances,   and  slightly 
break  through  the  clouds  in  which   history  is  in- 
▼dved.     The  church  possessed  great  wealth,  but 
it  oonld  not  hare  attained  raluable  property  unless 
that  had  existed  previously.    Many  buUdings  exhi- 
bited magnificence  of  design  and  execution.    The 
i&bbey  of  Dumfermline,  chiefly  destroyed  by  the 
Eoglisb,  displayed  in  its  ruins  the  rastness   of  the 
original  edifice.    The  government  of  the  country 
was  constitutional — as  much   so  as  that  of  the 
slave  States  of  the  American  union.     It  consisted 
of  its  three  estates.      Its  Parliaments  were  con- 
vened regularly.     Its  burghers  and  yeomen  main- 
tained  their  rights  as  the  Commons  of  the  land. 
The  equestrian  order  and  the  nobility  formed   the 
Peerage.     Then,  as  now,  the  kbouring  population 
had  no  political  existence ;  but  upon  many  estates 
the  labourer  might  have  become  free  without  much 
more   difficulty  than  he  can  now  become  a  ten- 
pounder,  and  thus  possess  those  rights  that  belong 
to  all  free  citizens.      The  principles  of  a  constitu- 
tional  government  existed  along  with  the  feudal 
and  patriarchal  system  upon  large  estates.  Although 
serfs  had  rights,  yet  in  times  when  communication 
was  difficult,   and  reporters  were  unknown,  they 
oonld  not  be  enforced.    The  ecclesiastical  in  these 
ctrcumstances,  served  the  people  as   a  balance 
to  the  feudal  power.    The  estates  of  the  church 
were  managed  with  great  propriety.    l!1ieirvassab 
enjoyed  more  security  than  those  of  the  great  peers, 
and  their  labouriug  population  lived  in  compara- 
tive comfort  and  contentment.     We  infer  that  the 
population  was  numerous,  firom  the  magnitude  of 
the  armies  who  contended  for  freedom,  even  while 
dearth  and  disease  covered  the  land  with  graves. 
The  resistance  of  the  Oaledopians  to  the  Roman 
armies,  a  greater  number  of  centuries  before  Ban- 
nookbum  than  have  elapsed  since  its  occurrence, 
infer  the  existence  of  a  considerable  population. 
During  the  long  period  that  intervened  to  the  bat- 
tle o/  Hastings  and  the  destruction  of  the  Saxon 
dynasties  in  England,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
thai  the  progress  of  population  was   checked  fre- 
quently by  calamities  of  a  vast  magnitude,  except 
in  the  Danish  wars,  whieh  in  some  measure  sup- 
plied ookmists.    The  eastern  counties  of  Scothind, 
and  even  of  England,  north  of  the  Trent,  were 
oolonised-by  Danes  in  many  places ;  and  the  close 
resemblance  of  the  Danish  language  to  the  vernacu- 
lar  in   the  nortii-eaBtem  countiet  of   Scotland 
8«i|^ly  evidence  of  the  consanguinity  between  the 
races  if  no  other  existed.    After  the  expubion  of 
tlie  Kemans  from  the  northern  part  of  Britain, 
and  their  withdrawal  from  England,  the  insular 
wars  ohieiy  oeeurred  between  families  of  the  same 
great  raee.      The  Celt  and  Saxon  feuds  were 
border  forays ;   exo^t  in  a  few  instances  like  that 
of  Harkw  in  Scotland.     Saxons,  Danes,  and  Nor- 
nuns,  weie  families  of  the  same  great  tribe.    They 


all  belonged  to  the  Scandmavian  race,  and  their 
common  origin  is  interesting  now,  when  we  may 
have  to  choose  between  the  alliance  of  the  three 
small  Scandinavian  nations,  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden ;  and  that  of  Eussia. 

The  battle  of  Hastings  compelled  many  English 
families  to  seek  refuge  in  Scotland.  The  emigrants 
belonged  principally  to  the  higher  classes.  They 
brought  all  their  portable  wealth  with  them.  They 
also  brought  their  bitter  enmity  to  the  Normans. 
The  Scottish  Royal  family  became  in  reality  the 
representatives  of  the  old  Saxon  Kings  of  England* 
William  I.  was  occupied  with  the  dangers  of  his 
English  and  his  French  possessions,  l^e  same 
cares  descended  with  his  dominions  to  his  succes- 
sors. They  therefore  did  not  seek  war  with 
Scothind,  but  they  even  allowed,  if  they  did  not 
encourage,  the  Saxon  nobles  who  had  fled  to  the 
north  gradually  to  resume  their  possessions  in  the 
south;  while  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  proprie- 
tors of  extensive  estates  in  the  northern  counties 
of  England.  These  arrangements  assisted  to 
maintain  peace,  not  continuously,  but  more  per- 
manently than,  without  them,  could  have  been 
anticipated.  At  a  subsequent  period  the  homage 
done  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  for  their  English 
estates  formed  the  colourable  pretext  for  the  policy 
of  the  English  monarchs;  while  the  interest  of 
nearly  all  the  leading  families  in  both  countries 
promoted  their  designs. 

A  century  and  a-balf  elapsed  between  the  battle 
of  Hastings  and  that  of  Bannockbum.  Twenty- 
five  years  of  that  interval,  immediately  preceding 
the  latter  occurrence,  passed  in  famine  frequently, 
in  hostilities  uniformly ;  but  during  the  previous 
years  Scotland  evident^  shared  in  all  the  civilisa- 
tion of  England  at  the  time.  It  is  equally  ap- 
parent that  the  north  copied  the  ecdesiastiMl 
system  of  the  south  with  less  advantage.  The 
Culdees  were  absorbed  or  suppressed  before  the 
imposing  priesthood  and  rites  of  the  Roman 
Church ;  and  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  body  absorbed 
a  large  proportion  of  the  land  of  this  kingdom, 
with  obvious  advantage  to  cultivators. 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  magmtude  of 
the  battles  in  that  war,  or  the  numbers  who  are 
said,  by  those  who  give  the  smallest  figures,  to 
have  engaged  in  them ;  but  they  greatly  exceed 
the  military  forces  that  we  have  raised  in  recent 
times.  Edward  II.  brought  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  men  to  Bannockbum.  His  father  had 
brought  a  larger  army  to  Falkirk,  after  a  greater 
force  than  Lord  Raglan  or  Sir  W.  Codrington 
commanded  were  lost  at  Stirling.  Nearly  one 
half  of  Edward  IL's  army  were  cavahy.  Their 
baggage  was  conveyed  in  waggons,  which  it  was 
sa^  would  have  extended  over  sixty  miles  in  an 
unbroken  line.  They  were  opposed  by  full  thirty 
thousand  efficient  men,  and  half  that  number  of 
ill-armed  followers,  who]  jomed  in  the  pursuit. 
These  numbers  were  collected  after  an  entire 
generation  had  passed  then:  lives  in  bitter  and 
contmnouB  warfare  (  while  famiae  and  pbgoe  had 
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repeatedly  wasted  the  land ;  and  still  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  country  belonged  to  nobles 
who  fought  for  and  with  England. 

The  traveller  who  passes  over  many  counties 
in  Scotland  will  observe  in  them  evidence  of  the 
retrogression  of  cultivation.  Hills  that  have  not 
been  ploughed  for  many  generations  are  laid  out 
in  rigs  and  ridges.  They  carried  at  one  period 
crops  of  com,  although  the  homes  of  those  who 
tilled  and  reaped  are  entirely  obliterated,  and  even 
tradition  has  forgotten  that  once  they  were  pro- 
ductive. The  towns  of  any  celebrity  now,  existed 
then ;  and  although  their  population  were  com- 
pressed into  a  small  space,  and  much  fewer  than 
their  present  numbers,  yet  they  retained  power  and 
privileges,  now  against  unruly  barons,  and  next 
against  ambitious  princes ;  and  they  must  there- 
fore have  been  more  influential  than  their  successors 
often  suppose.  The  rural  counties  probably  con- 
tained as  many  inhabitants  as  in  our  day,  for  if 
our  rich  agricultural  districts  were  more  densely 
covered  with  forests,  it  is  not  doubtful  that  our 
heath  and  muirlands  were  more  commonly  cultivated. 
A  transition  has  occurred  in  the  state  of  the  land, 
and  in  that  of  the  people. 

The  country  that  Wallace  determined  to  restore 
was  not  unimportant.  It  once  possessed  privileges 
then  to  be  regained,  and  it  undoubtedly  suffered 
from  the  feudal  curse  of  Europe,  serfdom — to  be 
reformed.  Like  Ireland,  it  had  long  enjoyed  the 
influence  of  an  intellectual  and  pure  form  of 
Christianity ;  and  the  faith  had  been  corrupted  by 
wealth,  while  the  clergy  strove  for  temporal  dignity, 
and  the  richest  families  of  the  land,  sought  the 
priests*  office  to  their  sons,  not  for  a  bit  of  bread, 
but  for  political  power  and  great  possessions. 
The  lessons  of  Renfrew  and  Stirlingshires  had  not 
been  forgotten  by  Wallace  in  Dundee ;  yet  a  young 
man  was  not  likely  to  form  profound  plans  for  the 
deliverance  of  his  country ;  and  he  killed  Selby  in 
a  quarrel  that  was  probably  thrust  upon  him  rather 
than  sought.  The  son  of  the  Governor  of  Dundee 
was,  however,  a  person  to  be  missed ;  and  the 
east  was  no  longer  safe  to  the  daring  Scot  who 
had  been  successful  in  this  duel  or  fray.  He  was 
a  branded  man,  and  an  outlaw ;  and  fled  to  Ayrshire, 
where  he  fell  into  similar  troubles,  gathered  around 
him  a  band  of  "  broken"  men,  outlaws,  like  himself, 
desperate  but  determined,  with  whom  he  waged 
destructive  warfare,  as  a  guerilla  chief,  against  the 
English  garrisons.  The  Homer  of  his  wars  was 
blind,  and  although  few  authors  have  had  more 
readers,  for  his  work  sounds  like  an  ingenious 
romance,  yet  its  truth  has  never  been  shaken  in 
its  leading  statements,  while  historical  discoveries 
confirm  many  of  bis  assertions  that  historians  once 
repudiated.  Wallace  was  unquestionably  a  man 
of  immense  personal  strength,  of  undaunted  cour- 
age, and  the  best  swordsman  probably  of  his  time ; 
but  he  united  with  these  qualitieJs  consummate 
address,  eloquence  that  captivated  the  rough 
soldiera  whom  he  had  to  discipline,  higk  military 
and  diplomatic  qualities,  and  more  learning  than 


his  friends  and  supporters.  He  conducted  a  kge 
correspondence,  while  he  disciplined  his  annj; 
and  he  contrived  commercial  and  poHtioal  allianoes 
while  he  elicited  a  system  of  warfare,  novd  at  kut 
to  his  followers,  and  first  gave  confidents  to  his 
countrymen  in  the  power  of  organised  inftatrj  to 
resist  and  overthrow  the  mailed  chivalry  of  Uie 
Normans.  He  perfected  the  infantry  tactics 
against  cavalry,  and  reduced  the  bold  retainers  of 
the  barons  into  those  solid  masses  who  met  and 
tossed  backward  the  sweeping  current  of  men  and 
horses.  The  lessons  that  he  extracted  from  neees- 
sity,  and  taught  his  followers,  have  never  been  loot ; 
and  the  tactics  he  followed  have  been  porsoed 
down  to  Balaklava;  notwithstanding  the  diange 
in  arms,  from  the  spear  to  the  bayonet  and  the 
rifle. 

He  was  joined  first  by  members  of  hb  ova 
family.  With  his  uncle  he  fought  the  battle  of 
Glasgow,  to  expel  an  English  and  a  military  bishop 
from  the  Cathedral.  He  destroyed  the  ganisoQ 
of  Lanark  and  their  governor,  because,  wh3e 
lurking  among  the  wild  rocks  around  the  falls  of 
Clyde,  where  his  cave  is  still  shown,  ho  met  tlie 
heiress  of  Lamington — then  a  ward  of  Hasdrig, 
the  English  governor  of  Lanark.  He  was  induced 
to  seek  an  interview  with  the  lady  in  the  town, 
from  which  his  retreat  was  only  two  miles  distant 
— but  be  was  reoognised,  and  attacked  in  tbe 
street.  The  career  of  Wallace  might  have  beea 
cut  short  in  that  street  squabble,  but  the  ladj 
whom  he  went  there  to  visit,  opened  a  door  throogh 
which  he  escaped  to  the  shelter  of  the  diis  wd 
woods  close  upon  the  town  of  Lanark.  The 
governor  had  the  lady  tried  for  assisting  the  escape 
of  a  rebel.  She  was  condemned ;  and  execated 
next  day,  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  comooo 
to  all  parties  in  that  age.  Wallace  is  said  to  hate 
witnessed  this  sorrowful  spectacle  from  his  con* 
cealment ;  and  the  nature  of  the  ground— if  it  was 
then  as  open  as  now,  renders  that  quite  possihk. 
The  orphan  of  Lamington,  or  as  we  should  now 
say,  Miss  Bradfute,  of  Lamington,  had  been  left 
alone  by  the  death  of  her  father,  who,  like  the  elder 
Wallace,  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  theEi^i 
party.  Under  Hasebrig,  the  governor  of  Lwiiki 
they  attacked  his  house — as  usual,  a  stronghold— 
and  slew  the  owner,  with  a  number  of  his  rctttners. 
Haselrig  was  probably  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
extinguish  the  family  in  the  death  of  the  hdress; 
who  is  supposed  by  some  ancient  authorities  to 
have  been  married  previously,  but  privatd^ 
Wallace,  and  to  whom  he  was  certainly  •^•^ 
The  governor  must  not  have  estimated  aright  the 
vengeance  of  the  man  whose  mortal  enmity  he  W 
abundantly  provoked,  or  he  would  not  hafe  W 
soundly  on  the  night  that  followed  the  Uuiy'««nw 
death.  But  Hasebig  slept  the  sleep  that  )am 
no  waking ;  or  a  waking  so  rough  and  short, » 
better  it  were  never  known.  When  »^J[** 
the  town  was  quietly  surrounded  by  *^  ^''**?? 
of  WaUaoe  and  his  friend  Sir  John  6baly>  jy 
"  Liberator"  broke  open  the  door  of  Q»9imtm* 
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house ;  mi  William  de  Hasdrig  wroaght  no  more 
irrong  on  earth.  His  sins  were  ended.  With  his 
career  was  cbsed  the  crime  of  many  of  his  soldiers. 
Lanark  was  free,  and  the  pretty  old  town,  still 
famed  for  the  finest  scenery  of  its  class  in  Britaiu, 
waa  the  first  head-qnarters  of  the  WaUace  revoln- 
tion. 

A  transaction  followed  which  one  historian 
denies ;  hnt  it  is  confirmed  by  all  the  authorities 
upon  the  history  of  that  struggle.  The  English 
oflBcials  of  Ayrshire  summoned  Sir  Reynold  Craw- 
ford, the  patriot's  uncle.  Sir  Bryce  Blair,  probably 
an  ancestor  of  the  Ayrshire  Blairs  of  the  present 
day.  Sir  Hugh  Montgoqserie,  an  ancestor  of  the 
E^linton  family,  and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen 
of  the  county,  to  a  justiciary  of  the  district,  and 
executed  the  whole  upon  suspicion  of  disaffection 
to  their  rule.  The  suspicion  was,  perhaps,  correct, 
and  the  English  authorities  probably  sought  to 
prcYcnt  their  junction  with  the  rising  men  of 
Lanarkshire.  The  avenger's  family  had  once  more 
suffered  from  English  ambition,  and  the  conse- 
quence, apparently  ineyitable  to  them,  followed. 
Some  nights  passed  away,  and  the  English  strong- 
hold was  still  the  home  of  wild  oarousfd  and  mirth. 
The  garrison  rejoiced  o?er  the  red  graves  of  their 
presumed  foes,  as  the  meshes  were  gathering  round 
themselves,  and  they  were  closed  into  the  net. 
They  slept,  and  those  who  waked  again,  struggling 
to  escape  from  fire  or  smoke,  miserably  died  on  the 
hedge  of  spears  that  girt  them  round.  None 
e8Ci4>ed.  Even  women  and  children  perished  in 
the  flames — which  remind  us  of  some  recent  deeds 
in  the  caves  of  Daharrah.  One  historian  has 
thrown  discredit  over  the  narrative,  but  we  fear 
that  its  darkest  particulars  are  consistent  with  the 
general  characteristics  of  those  struggles.  The 
crime  and  the  vengeance  were  alike  hideous ;  yet 
the  crime  preceded  the  vengeance,  and  filled  to 
overflowing  a  cup  of  sorrow. 

We  have  traced  some  of  the  earlier  triumphs  of 
Wallace,  only  because  they  show  the  connexion 
between  his  family  history  and  his  public  conduct. 
He  personally  suffered  from  the  English  invasion  in 
all  the  relations  of  life.  His  property  was  confis- 
cated doubtless,  his  father  slain,  his  uncle  killed 
treacheronsly,  his  bride's  father  was  killed  on  the 
threshold  of  his  ^wn  home,  and  that  lady  was 
murdered,  by  military  law,  before  his  eyes,  for 
assisting  him  to  escape  from  the  attack  of  a  little 
army  upon  a  single  man.  Calamities  like  these 
explain  his  fierce  hatred  to  thb  foreign  rule ;  yet 
thej  were  only  the  sparks  that  kindle  the  fire.  The 
fuel  was  there  before,  since  no  man  ever  exhibited 
purer  patriotism  than  Sir  William  WaUaoe.  He 
was  joined  by  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  of  Both  well,  and 
other  knights.  They  roused  north  and  south. 
Their  attacks  were  impetuous,  incessant,  almost 
invariably  successful.  Castle  followed  stronghold, 
until  nearly  every  tower  and  turret  of  Scotland 
became  their  own.  The  Englbh  flag  went  down 
before  them  then,  as  always,  heavy  with  the  blood 
of  its  defenders.    Quarter  was  not  often  asked. 


and,  perhaps,  it  was  still  more  rarely  conceded. 
These  events  occurred  in  1297 — in  the  previous  year 
the  English,  under  Edward's  personal  command, 
had  slain  seventeen  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  That  town 
contains  scarcely  so  many  persons  at  this  day. 

Thomas  the  Rhymer,  was  an  enthusiast.  The 
Scots  believed  that  he  was  a  prophet.  He  was  in- 
spired by  wonderful  sagacity,  if  by  no  other  power. 
Many  of  the  predictions  ascribed  to  him  were  im- 
probable, but  the  most  remarkable  have  been  fuU 
filled.  Some  writers  allege  that  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  Wallace.  The  clergy  favoured  his  claims. 
But  what  were  these  ckims  ?  Never  to  rule  for 
himself.  He  acted  always  rs  the  servant  of  his 
imprisoned  king.  He  early  found  the  evil  in- 
fluences of  a  divided  aristocracy,  and  he  used  the 
clergy  and  the  minor  barons  as  counteracting 
powers.  The  feudal  power  of  the  nobility  thwarted 
his  plans ;  and  he  appointed  a  military  organisation, 
upon  the  principle  of  the  old  Saxon  laws,  to  super- 
sede this  anti-national  power.  He  was  named 
regent  by  the  estates  of  Scotland ;  but  he  associated 
Sir  Andrew  Murray  in  the  duties  and  the  honours 
of  the  office.  While  preparing  armies  to  resist 
the  gigantic  power  of  England,  they  engaged  in  the 
formation  of  commercial  treaties  with  the  Dutch 
and  the  Hanse  towns.  The  circumstances  evince 
the  political  wisdom  of  the  regent — for  Sir  Andrew 
was  a  brave  man,  but  he  evidently  followed  out  the 
views  of  his  companion  in  arms  and  power. 

John  Baliol  was  an  imprisoned  king.  A  docu- 
ment iu  which  he  acknowledged  Edward's  su- 
premacy as  suzerain  of  Scotland,  was  long  considered 
genuine.  Circumstantial  evidence  inoontestably 
proves  that  it  was  a  forgery ;  and  if  Edward  was 
capable  of  meanly  thrusting  a  forgery  in  the  face 
of  a  kingdom,  he  naturaUy  would  pursue  similar 
means  of  dissevering  the  nobility  from  the  national 
cause,  and  inciting  dissension  among  them.  Comyn 
and  Bruce  were  claimants  of  the  Crown.  Comyn's 
claim  was  best  by  consanguinity.  His  efforts,  and 
those  of  his  family  also,  made  his  right  stronger 
than  that  of  Bruce;  who  evidently  pbyed  the 
parties  against  each  other  until  he  was  ready  to 
strike  and  to  win. 

A  large  English  army,  comprising  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  was  raised  for  the  invasion 
of  Scotland.  They  advanced  into  the  country,  and 
the  regents  mustered  a  force,  not  equal  in  numbers, 
and  defective  in  discipline  and  union,  to  meet  them. 
They  met  at  Irvine,  and  the  Welsh  declined  to 
attack  the  Scotch.  At  this  crbis  the  policy  of  the 
English  monarch  extricated  his  army  from  the 
difficulty  that  the  Welsh  might  have  raised.  Sir 
Henry  Percy  and  Sic  Robert  Clifford  made  terms 
with  the  Bruces,  the  Douglas,  Lmdsays,  and 
Steward,  who  confessed  rebellion,  submitted  to  the 
English  king,  and  withdrew  their  forces  early  io 
July.  Notwithstanding  this  defection,  the  regents 
with  their  reduced  army  were  able  to  retreat  in 
good  order  upon  the  north,  and  continue  hostilities, 
moving  their  positions  with  great  rapidity,  and  sup- 
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ported  bj  nniDAroiit  foroei — ki  tlis  asnUer  baron* 
and  the  Tassala  of  the  great  Camiliee  contianed 
faithful  to  the  natioDal  caase  after  the  iioblee» 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  En^h  eatatee^ 
which  Edward  eitcouraged  them  to  acquire,  had 
submitted.  The  line  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth 
has  often  been  the  military  barricade  of  the  country. 
The  two  friths  adfance  from  east  and  west  for 
many  rniUa  on  each  side  into  the  land ;  while  tlte 
OchU  hilK  and  ultimately  the  Grampians,  form  a 
barrier  behind  Stiding;  like  a  bow.  Stirling  is  the 
natural  centre  in  this  defsiisive  line,  and  its  oaatle, 
whieh  was  nearly  inaccessible  before  the  inrention 
of  gunpowder,  has  been  besieged  more  frequently 
than  any  atconghold  in  onr  islMid.  The  battle  ^ 
Stirli^  was  fou^t  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  aad  Grea- 
singhame,  the  !&iglidi  treasurer,  at  the  bridge  ofer 
theE(Nih.  Sir  William  Wallace  and  Sir  Andmw 
Muray  had  ooUeoted  a  numerous  force  to  diqp«te 
the  passage  of  the  river ;  although  inferior  in  e? ecy 
particular,  eauoept  tiie  ooarage  of  despair,  the  f eel- 
ii^  of  rif^,  and  the  k? o  of  country,  to  their  op- 
ponents. Crfaeingfaaroe  oommeneed  to  cross  the 
bridge,  which  was  bug  and  narrow.  Wallaoe 
allowed  him  to  defile  until  one  half  ^A  his  army 
was  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Forth.  The  attack  tlien  oommenced*  The 
struggle  was  severe,  but  Cressinghame  was  slain, 
his  army  were  destroyed,  the .  bridge  was  eeised 
and  broken  by  the  Soote,  who  crossed  by  a  focd 
and  rouM  Surrey's  loroea  on  the  south  side.  Tk» 
soldiers  of  Wallaoe  were  only  a  small  body  oom- 
pared  with  the  maga^cent  amy  under  C^ssiog- 
ha»e  and  Surrey ;  but  the  strategy  of  their  leader 
was  worth  ten  thousand  men ;  and  the  blunders  of 
Creesiitghaan  were  equal  to  a  similar  number. 
Wallaee  could  scarcely  have  found  ground  more 
suitable  to  his  purpose,  and  Cressin^iame  could 
hardly  have  given  him  more  eieotual  assistanoe 
than  by  his  mode  of  attaek.  The  loss  of  the  Soots 
was  tnvial  in  numbers,  but  terrible  in  its  character; 
for  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  who  was  a  Hnk  between 
Wallaoe  and  the  aristoeraoy,  was  mortally  wounded. 
The  English  army  consisted  of  fifty  thousand  in- 
fantry and  <mt  thounmd  cavaky.  The  shiughter 
among  the  masses  of  archers  after  they  were  thrown 
into  disorder  wm  very  great.  Histonans  of  credit 
make  it  twenty  thousand,  many  of  whom  were 
drowned  in  attempting  to  re-oross  the  river.  As 
the  route  was  oomplete,  and  tho  way  to  Berwiek 
loaog  and  dreary,  that  computation  is  probably  not 
exaggerated,  and  falls  short  of  the  poetical  statis- 
tics. Wallaoe  fdlowed  Surrey  rapidly  to  Berwick. 
He  leduced  Edinburgh,  H(Kd)urgh,  and  all  the 
minor  ganisons  of  the  English  in  Scothuid.  The 
nobility  again  attended  his  progress.  At  a  wood- 
land Parlmment  in  the  forest  of  Selkirk,  he  was 
chosen  Guardian  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  exiled 
king,  John  Baliol,  confirmed  the  appointment. 

The  Gaardkn  had  disciplined  the  Grown  vassals 
with  great  care,  and  rendered  them  formidable. 
Qe  also  endeavoured  to  check  the  feudal  power  of 
the  nobility.    His  great  «nenqr,  fidwi»d  i  was 


engaged  in  the  same  manner  in  England ;  but  at 
thou^the  reforms  of  Wallaoe  raised  his  popukoif 
among  the  common  people,  they  aliraated  the  lea* 
dal  chiefs,  who  leurned  that  his  triumph  wosU 
release  them  from  English  domination,  and  reliefe 
their  vaanb  nt  the  same  time  from  their  yoke; 
Their  leader  lived  centuries  before  his  time.  Hs 
would  have  been  a  noble  coadjutor  to  John  Knox; 
but  his  country  was  not  ripe,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  for  his  ideas  of  civil  ficedomt  fsunded 
probably  upon,  his  experieoee  of  the  weakness  ish 
parted  to  the  nation  by  the  working  of  the  f endal 
system. 

He  led  his  army  into  Engiand  from  a  oonvidioa 
that  the  aggressor  shoiihl  support  the  war ;  aad 
they  wasted  the  northern  counties  1^»  to  Casket* 
mouth  and  Durham.  The  town  of  Neweastle 
akme  resisted  them  with  success.  Their  raid, 
which  lasted  many  months,  was  attended  with  or- 
oumstances  of  great  cruelty  to  the  inhHhJtaais 
Multitudes  of  ail  classes  were  slain.  TIm  propertf 
of  nearly  all  dasses  was  abstracted  ot  destroyed. 
All  portable  goods  «nd  chattels  were  sent  over  the 
border,  while  the  support  in  a  costly  wi^  of  a  k^ge 
army  wouM  have  been  a  severe  tax  upon  the 
norUiem  counties  of  England.  Sir  Asdrev  Mnrs^ 
the  eon  of  the  ka%ht  who  was  killed  at  Siirtiag^ 
had  been  by  Wallaee  pfa»ed  inhis  father's  position 
as  joint  guantiiu  of  the  kingdom.  Both  cfaisfr 
radeavow^  to  restrain  the  revenge  of  their 
followers ;  hut  Waliace  advised  the  monks  of  HaCf 
ham  to  remam  with  himself,  asserting  his  inahi% 
to  secure  their  safety,  exoepi  in  his  own  preaeose. 

The  innocent  sufi'er  for  the  guilty  oftce  in  war, 
if  men  who  tolerate  the  ambitious  cn^t  of  mcmarehB 
be  ever  innooent.  All  mankind  have  an  intuitivs 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  and  if  they  allow  it 
to  be  overborne  by  their  rulers,  sufferings  may  hs 
deserved  1^,  and  neeessary  for  theaa.  The  Ingiisfa 
soldiers  had  ''  harried  *'  the  Scotdi,  and  burned  af 
the  country  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Dee.  Ibey^ 
now  cxperieQced  the  cetum  game,.nndii  was 
roeccileasly  played.  At  a  auhsequrat  date,  ate 
BaanooklMun,  th^  were  to  receive  a  still  rou^s 
round,  beeause  wider,  of  this  ieaohiac^  whieh  ens 
not  altogether  lost,  fbr  the  borderers  demsed  Iserf 
and  seperate  treaties  fw  their  mutual  secicrity. 

The  sufferiugs  of  the  Russian  peasantry  ia  thi 
recent  war  have  been  regretted  by  many  wdtsHt 
We  also  regret  them,  for  dl  sufferings  me  ds» 
plorable ;  but  the  Russian  soldiers  appear  to  hass 
been  sealous  in  their  work.  The  war  was  po|N^ 
All  wars  of  ag^pression  are,  we  suspect,  popnlsr  is 
the  Russian  empire.  The  sufferings  of  the  foafk 
are,  therefore,  self-inflicted.  Mther  they  aie  aofcipa 
or  passive  participators  ia  the  Inpeiial  policy 
They  siq^port  it,  or  they  prefer  to  meet  suffeniii 
in  executing  rather  thmi  in  relating  its  puipsstBt 
The  English  peasuits  of  the  tharteenth  i 
were  imbued  with  the  deewip^on  of 
that  pervades  Russia,  and  seeks  ita 
extending  the  power  of  a  tyuoL 
.    The  fiarl  of  Surrey  had  raised  «iMf«r«Pi 
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hmidred  tbouMDJ  mfaniiy  and  four  thousand 
hoffwmeo,  witk  vbom  be  advanoed  on  Newcaaila, 
in  January,  1298.  The  guardian  of  Scotland 
reiifttd  before  this  vast  fofce,  and  thej  railed  the 
siege  of  Berwiek  oastle;  but,  as  his  opponent  pro* 
hMy  caknlated,  the  English  Earl  was  weaker  in 
Ilia  oommisBariat  than  in  men,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  dieband  hia  large  army,  or  nmrcdi  them  back  to 
the  Midland  eonnties,  wilh  the  exoeptionof  twenty 
thomaaiBd  foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horsemen,  for 
wbom  be  ooold  provide  food  and  forage. 

Sdward  invaded  Sootland  with  a  large  army  in 
tbe  spring;  but  Wallace,  instead  of  meeting  him 
in  bis  own  eenntry,  entered  England  by  another 
rottil,  and  ravaged  the  land  from  east  to  west, 
wbi&e  Sdwavd  was  engaged  in  the  same  vapro* 
dooUTa  bnsineas  in  the  north.  He  heard  ^t 
WaUaoe  had  eaptured  Alnwiek,  and  he  expected  to 
otttob  him  in  the  aet  of  deeolating  his  dominions ; 
but  be  despatehed  a  fbroe  to  bum  Fife,  because  it 
belcMiged  chieiy  to  Maeduff — who,  rising  above  the 
paiiy  jeakmsiee  of  his  order,  adhered  closely  to 
WaUaee,  as  the  King^s  representative,  and  the 
Parliamentary  gnardkn  of  the  country*  The  in* 
defiatigable  ehsffaotw  of  Wallace  is  shown  by  the 
oireiimatanee  that  the  nest  inlormatioa  Edward  had 
of  Mm  was  his  defeat  of  the  English  detaehroent 
in  life.  A  short  time  only  dapsed  until  he  de- 
feated another  Enf^sb  foroe  in  Amumdale. 

Tbe  strength  of  his  character  appears  in  a  com- 
parison of  1^  first  and  second  invasions  of  Eng- 
land— although  only  six  to  eight  months  passed 
between  them.  He  lamented,  during  his  first  in- 
yaaioB,  to  the  monks  of  Hexham  his  inability  to 
proteel  them,  unless  they  remained  in  his  own 
presence  ;  and  women  and  children  perished  in  the 
oommott  destruction  wrought  by  his  soldiers,  whom, 
in  tbe  second,  he  had  completely  under  oom- 
mand — lor  eertain  districts  and  towns  were  ran-* 
soaaed  by  the  inhalntants,  and  the  arrangement 
waa  fulfy  observed;  while  females  were  protected, 
and  children  saved. 

The  militaiy  diseiptiae  of  the  foot  soldiers,  who 
appeared  to  be  the  chief  care  of  the  guardian,  was 
eqaally  improved.  Tfaey  vrere  formed  in  regular 
bodies,  and  taught  to  reebt  cavahry  in  their  squmres 
and  trianglea.  Their  drill  must  have  been  diligently 
pursued  before  they  reached  the  precision  of  their 
movements.  Three  of  their  battles,  during  the 
early  part  of  1898,  were  confliots  that  would  have 
been  deeated  important  in  any  war,  and  vietoriea 
tbal,  in  ordinary  times,  would  have  found  a  bal- 
lad in  our  poetry,  and  a  chapter  in  our  traditions. 
Chevy  Chase  was  a  skirmish  in  contrast  with  the 
smallest  of  these  fights,  in  which  twelve  hundred 
of  the  enemy  were  et^tured  or  slain. 

Sir  WMiam  Wallace  depended  on  his  strat^o 
tactics  to  oompensate  for  inferiority  in  numbers ; 
mid  lus  personal  exploits  gave  confidence  to  hia 
infsntiy,  who  obeyed  his  orders  to  the  letter. 
They  burned  or  cairied  off  aU  forage  and  meims  of 
support,  in  advusoe  of  Edward's  great  amy,  who 
aiwajs  martbod  into  a  desert.     That  immense 


foroe  consisted  of  one  hundred  thoosand  infantry, 
and  seven  thousand  cavalry,  and  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  Scottish  nobles,  including  the  Earl  of 
Carrick,  Kobert  Bruce,  had  marched  Icmg  iu  pur- 
suit of  the  Scots>  but  never  reached  them,  when, 
on  the  d2nd  July,  thdr  position  was  betrayed  by 
the  Earls  of  Angus  and  Dunbar  to  the  English 
king.  They  hung  upon  hia  flank  ready  to  convert 
his  march  first  into  a  retreat,  and  next  into  flight. 
He  waa  then  in  the  ndghbourbood  of  Linlithgow, 
and  the  Seotch  oeeup^  a  position  near  falkirk. 
By  a  rapid  march,  the  King  of  England  compelled 
them  to  fight,  according  to  common  tradition.  The 
conamand  of  their  little  army  wasdirided.  Comyn 
insisted  on  hia  right  to  the  chief  command.  Sir 
John  Stewart  commanded  another  dirision,  and  put 
in  his  daim  as  brother  to  the  Lord  Stewwd  of 
Sootland.  Wallace,  who  commanded  the  in£sntry, 
appears  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the  quarrd, 
which  was  not  settled  when  Edward  waa  npon 
them.  Their  entire  army  of  thirty  thousand  men 
oould  scarcely  have  wiUistood  the  shock  of  the 
brilliant  array  of  arehers,  protected  by  knights  in 
mail,  who  bore  down  upon  them ;  and  yet  a  few 
years  afterwards,  in  almost  exactly  similar  circum- 
stances, Bruce  achieved  his  decisive  victory ;  but 
Comyn  rode  off  with  his  cavalry,  while  Stewart 
died  amid  his  archers,  and  WaBaoe,  after  a  day  of 
hard  %hting,  withdrew  his  infantry  in  the  after* 
noon,  in  close  columns,  secure  from  the  hwsemen 
of  England,  who  were  unable  to  seise  the  oommon 
fruit  of  a  great  victory. 

The  battle  was  bloody  on  both  sides,  but  tbe 
Scots  bst  Macduff  of  Fyfe,  Sir  John  Graham,  and 
Sir  John  Stewart.  Their  cause  appeared  to  be 
ruined,  yet  Comyn's  horse  and  Wallace's  foot  re* 
mained  unbroken.  One  English  liistoriaa  givea 
the  number  of  their  slain  at  sixty  thousand,  or 
double  the  number  of  their  army.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  he  may  have  confounded  the  number 
of  lives  lost  to  Scotland  by  the  campaign  of  ld98, 
with  the  dead  at  Falkirk,  and  this  estimate  is  pro- 
bably correct.  More  credible  historians  give  the 
loss  at  Falkirk  at  ten,  and  some  not  quite  so  cre- 
dible, at  fifteen  thousand  men.  Either  number  ia 
doubtless  exaggerated,  for  one  division  never  fought, 
and  another  marched  away  unbroken,  after  severe 
fighting.  The  loss  of  the  English  was  not  chroni- 
cled, but  it  also  was  sad  enough;  for  Edward 
immediately  after  marched  to  England,  and  the 
Earl  of  Hereford,  along  with  other  nobles,  made 
the  disastrous  losses  of  the  campaign  a  reason  for 
abandoning  the  army. 

Comyn  is  charged  with  treachery  by  some  wri- 
ters, for  his  desertion  of  the  field ;  but  we  will  never 
arrive  at  a  correct  explanation  of  these  events. 
Two  noblemen  of  the  same  name  are  confounded 
together  in  the  transactions.  Not  only  is  this  true, 
but  their  sons  share  the  same  fate  ;  and  thus  by 
contrasting  tbe  negotiations  of  one  person  with  the 
proceedings  of  another,  a  ease  is  made  against  the 
compound  Comyn  of  history ;  who  is  four  valiant 
gentlemen  rolled  into  oKe. 
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A  baud  of  moanted  warriors  in  these  dajs 
differed  materially  from  the  Soots  Grejs,  the  Oxford 
Blues,  or  the  Emiiskillen  Dragoons  of  the  present 
time.  They  were  relatives  and  retainers  of  their 
leader,  and  this  John  Gomyn  at  Falkirk  mnst  have 
refused  from  military  reasons  to  risk  a  battle  where 
he  saw  no  hopes  of  success.  As  Wallaoe  resigned 
his  power  immediately  after  this  battle  to  Gomyn 
and  De  Saulis,  who  associated  Sir  Simon  Fraser  with 
themself  es,  while  the  Guardian  proceeded  as  their 
diplomatic  representatiTC  to  foreign  oourts,  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  he  imputed  treason  to 
Gomyn. 

The  different  branches  of  that  family  presented 
a  far  more  cffecti? e  and  honest  resistance  to  the 
English  power  than  the  Bruces^  who  fought  against 
Wallace  and  freedom  until  Bobert  Bruce  found  sus- 
picions alleged  against  him  in  London,  where  he 
resided,  and  from  which  he  fled.  His  assassination 
of  the  Gbdway  Gomyn  in  Dumfries  cleared  his  way 
to  the  throne,  and  although  he  is  said  by  way  of 
penance  to  have  worn  an  iron  ring,  or  sacJicloth,  or 
some  such  uneasy  garment,  ever  after,  yet  the 
crime  was  foully  done,  and  the  repentance  was  not 
very  sincerely  made ;  for  the  family,  name  of  his 
rival  was  for  a  time  proscribed. 

Sir  William  Wallace  might  have  persevered  at 
Falkirk  with  the  Fabian  and  successful  tatics  which 
the  chiefs  had  adopted  previously.  The  army  were 
not  so  much  entangled  that  they  oould  not  have 
retreated  without  fighting.  Gomyn  retired  safely 
with  his  division  early  in  the  day,  WaUace,  after 
fighting  during  the  day,  and  sustaining  a  defeat 
and  loss,  retired  in  excellent  order,  and  burned 
the  town  of  Stirlbg  as  he  passed,  for  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  Eussians  to  bum  Moscow.  It 
is  evident  therefore  that  they  might  have  all  retired, 
and  quite  as  evident  that  Edward  oould  not  Iwve 
pursued.  The  solution  of  the  matter  probably  is, 
that  Stewart  and  the  Southern  Scots  wanted  to 
fight  because  the  English  were  between  them  and 
home.  Gomyn  and  the  Northern  Scots  were 
between  the  English  and  their  homes,  and  they  oould 
afford  to  exercise  more  patience.  Wallaoe  >con- 
sidered  himself  bound  in  honour  to  stand  by 
Stewart,  and  risk  an  engagement  in  opposition  to 
his  system  of  tatics,  which  would  have  secured 
victory  within  a  month.  His  retreat  from  that 
fatal  field  was  one  of  those  masterly  movements  in 
war  that  at  once  attest  the  genius  of  a  commander 
and  the  excellent  discipline  of  his  soldiers.  His 
conversation  with  Bobert  Bruce  across  the  ravine, 
with  the  Garron  flowing  between  them,  tells  a  tale 
of  profound  self-possession  that  a  great  calamity 
could  not  shake.  His  personal  reoontre  with,  and 
slaughter  of  Sir  Brian  de  Jaye,  the  Knight  Tem- 
plar, who  headed  the  pursuit  of  the  English,  in 
Gallendar  wood,  slackened  the  pace  of  the  quickest 
rider  in  the  southern  host ;  and  his  destruction  of 
Stirling  testifies  that  the  pursuit  of  infantry  by 
horsemen  was  not  very  ardent,  and  that  he  forgot 
nothing. 

The    resignation    of  Jus  power    as   guardian 


occurred  some  time  after,  from  a  convioUoa  that 
his  authority  was  inadequate  to  combine  the  great 
Barons.     lif  he  fought  at  Falkirk  against  his  ovs 
judgment  on  a  point  of  honour,  he   amy  have 
decided  upon  that  course  in  exfuation  of  the  enor. 
It  at  least  shows  his  own  opinion  oC  Gomym's 
honesty,  as  the  employment  of  Walkee  m  an 
official  capacity  proves  the  opinion  of  his  dipkMoaey 
entertained  by  the  regents.    The  latter  defeaded 
the  country  by  a  steady  adhesion  to  their  systMi, 
against  numerous  armies,  in  the  three    foUowiig 
years.    These  years  were  passed  by  Sir  WiOtMi 
WaUace  in  Paris,  Bome,  and  Norway.     Ha    is- 
terested  the  French  court  and  king  in  the  Seotck 
cause,  and  obtained  a  bull  from  the  Pope  against 
further  military  proceedings  by  Edward  in  Soot- 
land.     He  urged  the  Norwegian  king  to  daim  the 
crown  of  ScoUand,  to  which  he  held  a  tight*  aad, 
probably,  hoped  to  combine  the  rival  nobles  ii 
favour  of  a  candidate  superior  to  either  of  tkem  ia 
power  and  rank.    Before  this  application,  hovarcr, 
he  had  obtained  the  release  of  John  Baliol,  in  vHkms 
name  he  had  acted  infsriably,  from  the  Tov«r  of 
London,  upon  the  condition  that  he  would  reside 
afterwards  upon  his  French  estates.  Thit  impriaoa- 
meiit  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  ceased  onlj  npoe 
the  intervention  of  the  Pope's  Nuneb;  but  that 
friendly  act,  doubtless,  originated  inUie  i^plioatioB 
of  Wallace,  backed  by  the  reoommendatias  of 
Philip  of  France.     The  latter  years  of  John  BaKol 
were  passed  in  peace  upon  his  Frendiestatea.    He 
survived  his  great  general  and  minister  hj  eight 
years;   and  Uved  to  hear  that  Bannookbam  had 
avenged  the  wrongs  of  both,  but  taken  from  him 
the  shadow  of  a  crown,  which  he  never  carried  ia 
peace,  and  his  descendant  in  vain  sooghi   to  re- 
cover.     Baliol,  like  Gomyn,    suffers    from  tiM 
criticisms  of  historians  upon  his  oonduo^     Ha 
onoe  did  homage  to  Edward  at  Brechin,  aeeordiag 
to  them,  for  the  Scottish  kingdom,  undw  the  fear 
of  personal  violence.  The  feudal  admowiedgenieat  i 
of  the  Scottish  monarchs  for  those  estatea  that 
they  unfortunately  held  in  i^igland  gave  eonntea- 
ance  to  spurious  claims,  made  by  Edward  L    Jotm, 
Baliol  may  have  performed  homage  for  his  primis 
estates,  and  Edimd  may  have  converted  Uke  aet 
into  homage  for  his  crown  ;'but  in  all  nationa  deeds 
obtained  by  intimidation  were  considered  iavalid. 
The  acknowledgment  which  appears  to  bear  Mm 
BalioFs  signature  has  been  proved  to  be  a  worths 
less  forgery.    During  all  his  long  unprisomncDl  ia 
the  Tower  of  London  no  resignation  ^ 
from  him.    An  instrument  of  that  nature^  < 
bined  with  the  disavowal  of  WaUace  and  hisi 
would  have  secured  his  release,  and  his  1 
to  France.    He  refused  to  execute  Uiem^^or  1m 
must  have  been  frequently  invited  to  tdn  i 
course;  and  he  continued  to  acknowledge 
gratitude  the  efforts  of  his  regent  to  su^ofi  Ua 
independence  of  the  crown  sad  the  kingdos^ 

John  Baliol*s  connexion  with  Soo^iad 
great  caUunity  to  him*  He  was  owaer^i 
more  land  in  Eun^  than  any  other  i 
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he  soooeeded  by  right  to  this  northern  throne.  All 
the  Bnglish  estates  belonging  to  Baliol,  which  ex- 
tended over  part  of  nine  counties^  were  to  be  sold 
iot  his  benefit,  according  to  the  contract  between 
the  Pope*s  l^ate  and  the  long  of  England,  upon 
his  departure  for  France ;  bat  Edward  observed  no 
contracts,  and  immediatelj  forfeited  the  estates  in 
fsTOor  of  hb  nephew.  He  seized  the  money 
bdonging  to  Balio^  forfeited  it  also,  bat  gave  it  to 
himself.  Ability  is,  perhi^,  the  only  good  quality 
that  belongs  to  the  character  of  Edward  I.,  and  he 
converted  it  into  crime.  He  was  a  bloody  and 
deceitfol  man,  who  marred  his  own  peace,  died 
miserable,  and  his  race  sunk  under  calamities. 
And  yet  we  have  an  example  in  current  history  of 
almost  similar  faithlessness  to  the  rights  of  private 
property,  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom;  only  the 
Orleans  estates  were  not  bestowed  upon  a  Buona- 
parte. Scotland  might  have  prospered  under  the 
gentle  rule  of  Baliol,  as  it  prospered  under  his 
predecessors,  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  reign  in 
peaoe;  but  it  was  written  that  its  liberties  and 
prosperity  were  to  originate  in  sufferings ;  and  the 
desolating  war  of  more  than  half  a  century,  which 
crippled  the  power  of  the  Norman  monarohs,  in- 
troduced the  war  of  the  roses,  and  founded  the 
Ubeities  of  England,  ai  a  cost  to  both  nations  of  more 
nearly  two  ^an  one  million  of  lives,  originated 
carioiitly  in  an  arbitration. 

Hie  diplomacy  of  Wallace  in  Paris  obtained  a 
short  truce  from  England,  which  Comyn  and 
Fnser  improved  at  home.  His  visit  to  Rome  ex- 
cited the  eopidity  of  the  Pontiff,  who  raised  a  claim 
to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  embarrassed  Edward 
mooh  in  his  dealings  wiUi  the  question ;  for  Win- 
chilsea,  the  Archbishop  of  Oanterbury,  served 
upon  Ids  haughty  temporal  monarch,  in  presence 
of  his  nobles  and  his  army,  the  mandate  of  his 
ecdeaiastioal  superior.  The  claim  of  Rome  to 
Scotland  went  very  far  back  indeed — back  through 
the  mists  of  many  ages,  to  the  di^s  of  the  Judges 
in  Israel  We  know  in  what  manner  Wallace 
would  have  dealt  with  the  claim  if  it  had  become 
serious  ;  but  he  pitted  the  Pope  against  the 
Norman  with  diplomatic  talent  equal  to  his  military 
skilL  Edward,  at  one  period,  offered  him  the 
crowa  of  Scotland  as  hb  feudal  inferior,  but  the 
bribe  was  spumed.  Daring  the  residence  of 
Wallace  at  Paris  and  Rome,  the  English  king  nego- 
tiated with  these  courts  for  the  apprehension  of  their 
guest ;  but  both  rejected  the  infamous  proposals  of 
a  mooftroh  who  entertained  no  scruples  in  his 
transactions  with  an  enemy,  and  estimated  others 
by  that  standard  with  which  he  was  best  acquainted 
— his  own  corrupt  mind. 

Edward  led  a  splendid  army  into  ScoUand  in 
130O  ;  but  the  commencement  of  the  century  was 
Uttfortnnate  to  him,  and  little  or  nothing  was  done. 
The  pontiff  embarrassed  the  king  with  his  claim. 
The  barons  of  England  WMited  a  redress  of  their 
grieTaaces,  and  the  regents  of  Scotknd  pursued 
tWr  f  alnan  tactics,  until  a  truce  was  formed  at  the 
<^lo8e  of  the  season,  but  never  vrdl  observed. 


The  winter  of  1301  was  passed  by  Edward  in 
Linlithgow,  and  daring  that  year  a  semblance  of 
peace  was  observed ;  but,  upon  the  expiry  of  the 
truce,  iu  1302,  Sir  John  Comyn  and  Sir.  Simon 
Eraser  fought  the  battles  of  Roslin.  Their  forces 
were  greatly  reduced,  and  they  only  mustered  eight 
thousand  men.  They  had,  however,  seized  a 
number  of  castles  and  strongholds  that  had  been 
held  by  or  for  the  English,  and  Sir  John  de 
Segrave,  who  was  governor  of  Scotland,  collected 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  left  Edin- 
burgh to  oppose  their  progress.  The  regents 
could  not  have  successfully  resisted  this  army  if  it 
had  been  kept  together ;  but  the  men  marched  in 
three  divisions,  at  a  distance  of  several  miles. 
Comyn  and  Eraser  attacked  Segrave's  van  early  in 
a  spring  morning,  and  unexpectedly.  This  division 
was  destroyed  rapidly.  Segrave  was  wounded  and 
made  prisoner,  along  with  his  brother,  his  son,  and 
sixteen  knights.  Some  of  them  were  even  caught 
in  bed.  The  second  oolamn,  under  Ralph  de 
Manton  Comfrey,  made  a  better  resistance,  but 
they  were  beaten  by  a  late  breakfast  hour,  and 
their  commander  was  slain.  The  third,  under  Sir 
Robert  de  Neville,  reinforced  by  the  fagitives  of 
two  divisions,  made  a  hard  afternoon's  battle,  but 
they  also  were  overpowered,  saittered,  and  slaugh* 
tered*  De  Segmve  had  not  suspected  the  vicinity 
of  his  enemies,  and  his  gallant  army  were  routed  m 
three  separate  battles  on  one  day.  Their  loss  was* 
great — equal,  probably,  to  that  of  the  Scots  nfc 
Falkirk ;  for  we  fear  that  the  victors,  as  usual,  hadi 
no  desire  to  make  prisoners. 

Towards  the  close  of  1302,  the  Pope  was  ad- 
vised to  renounce  his  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Scotland,  notwithstanding  its  long  descent ;  and  he 
was  induced  to  urge  submission  to  Edward,  on  the- 
Scottish  nation,  as  a  duty.  At  this  period,  Wal- 
lace, probably,  made  his  second  visit  to  France. 
He  had  to  fight  his  way  on  both  occasions ;  and  a 
glimpse  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  is  derivecP 
from  the  fact  that  his  second  voyage  was  made  in 
a  ship  carrying  wool  to  France.  The  French  king,. 
Philip,  concluded  peace  with  England — but  with- 
out  arranging  for  Scotland ;  and,  notwithstanding' 
many  promises  of  assistance,  it  would  appear  that 
WaUaoe  returned  home  without  any  reasonable 
expectation  of  help  from  that  quarter. 

His  report  was  not  calculated  to  encourage 
Comyn  and  Eraser  in  their  resistance  to  the  English 
crown.  Baliol  had  retired  to  France,  and  no  hope 
remained  that  he  would  ever  revisit  the  norllt 
country.  Bruce  was  in  the  ranks  of  the  English, 
Comyn  of  Galway  had  long  made  his  submission. 
The  leading  nobility  had  abandoned  the  regent. 
Their  money  failed.  Their  commissariat  could  not 
be  supplied.  l%ey  were  compelled  to  disband  their 
army.  Still,  these  heroic  men  persevered.  Their 
lands  were  forfeited.  Their  friends  were  alienated, 
or  slain — prisoners,  or  iu  exile;  and,  in  130^, 
they  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  outlaws. 
Wallaoe  oontinued  in  their  company,  and  many  of 
thdr  achievements  were  more  astonishing  at  this 
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period  thsxL  when  ibey  poatUred  Uieir  eB^mie^  at 
Roalia ;  bat  Edward  held  all  the  towns  with  a 
numerous  armj.  Sir  Thomas  Maule,  an  ancestor 
of  Lord  Fanmure*s,  kept  his  own  house,  Breohin 
Castle,  for  a  longer  period  than  any  of  the  subor- 
dinate forts,  against  the  English — but  it  w^s 
taken  ultimately  by  Edward,  although  not  until  its 
intrepid  proprietor  perished  on  the  walls. 

While  the  cause  of  Scotland  was  reduced  to 
this  deplorable  plight^  Sdward  is  aaid  to  have  re- 
newed the  offer  of  the  crown,  under  the  condition 
of  feudal  inferiority  to  Sir  William  Wailaoe,  but  it 
was  indignantly  refused;  and  so,  when  early  in 
1304,  Stirling  Castle  fell,  the  greatest  and  the  last 
of  the  Scottish  strongholds,  and  Edward  made  peace 
with  the  disaffscted,  upon  the  oonditiona  that  Sir 
John  Comyn  of  Buohan,  the  regent.  Sir  Simon 
Eraser,  Sir  John  Saulis,  and  Sir  Thomas  du  Bois» 
should  be  exiled  for  two  years,  the  young  Steward 
of  Scotland,  and  Sir  David  Graham,  for  shorter 
periods,  Sir  William  Wallace  wa»  excepted,  and 
a  rfward  offered  f(nr  his  capture — living  or  dead* 

The  activity  of  Wallaee  in  organising  a  new  in- 
sunrection  under  the  Bruee  party,  with  whom  he 
formed  a  oprrespendenoe  afWr  the  peace  between 
the  r^ent  Comyn,  of  Badenoch  and  Buchan,  and 
Edward  of  Eugland,  was  scarcely  interrupted  hy 
the  active  search  made  for  him.  He  wa3  surrounded 
by  friends  who  kept  his  seeret  when  they  could  no 
longer  give  him  support  in  the  field.  Edward  Brue«» 
whose  hatred  of  England  was  a  passioUg  while  that 
of  his  brother  Bobert  was  a  poliqr,  and  who  had 
long  retired  from  the  English  Court,  agreed  to  meet 
Widiace  at  one  of  his  haunts  near  Glasgow,  in 
August,  1305. 

The  story  of  his  capture  is  toM  in  different 
forms.  He  slept.  A  person  whose  brother  he  had 
shin,  either  while  he  was  in  the  avowed  or 
secret  service  of  England,  along  with  some  follow- 
ers, stole  his  arms  and  bugle,  and  attempted  to  bind 
him.  He  broke  the  cords,  and  with  a  piece  of  oak 
slew  two  of  his  aggressors,  finding  escape  from 
the  house,  which  was  surrounded  by  his  enemies, 
impossible,  he  followed  the  advice  of  Sir  John 
Monteith,  the  Gbvemor  for  England  of  Dunbarton 
Castle,  and  surrendered.  This  is  the  popular 
account. 

Monteith  delivered  his  illustrious  captive  to  Ed- 
war^f^claimed  and  received  his  reward.  His  me- 
mory has  been  held  ever  infamous  in  Scotland,  and 
he  nearly  aooomplished  simikr  service  against 
Robert  Bruce,  at  a  subsequent  date.  He  has  been 
styled  the  friend  of  Wallace,  in  aggravation  ef  his 
treachery ;  but  the  statement  has  no  foundation  in 
history.  He  was  an  Anglo-Soot,  a  greedy  knight, 
who  preferred  private  to  public  interests — *  traitor 
to  his  country,  like  a  thousand  more  of  its  natural 
leaders  ;  but  probably  one  of  only  a  very  few  among 
that  thousand  who  would  have  earned  infismy  and 
money  by  this  crime. 

Wallace  was  tried  at  Westminster.  A  crown 
of  laurel  was  placed  upon  hia  head  by  Edward's 
directions^  who  knew  that  he  might  bavA  worn  a 


crown  of  goUL  He  was  ehaifed  with  Umm, 
and  answered  that  he  was  never  i^  s^l^  of 
Edward's,  and  could  not  be  guilty  of  trssna 
against  that  king.  He  was  ehai^d  with  kiiii^ 
war  against  the  king,  storming  his  eastles,  tem- 
ing  his  towns,  slicing  his  sutjijects-n-aiid  be  i^lieil 
that  in  defence  of  his  own  kmd,  and  m  iq^i^ 
violence,,  he  had  taken  several  of  the  ensiuci 
castles,  buriAd  some  of  their  tewn^  and  slainimy 
of  their  brave  suljeots.  His  aaswwg  exJk&M 
neither  bravado  nor  equivooation.  He  expeatad  m 
mercy«  and  he  sought  none**but  plainly  tmmi 
mod  defended  his  oonduet.  Among  th«  bapsnsC 
Engkmd  the  chained  prisoner  stood  tlM  nuict  di^ 
nified  man.  They  were  alavea^aad  be  was  fn^ 
in  spirit,  even  while  in  bonds.  Trial  waa  a  foos 
in  his  case— and  sentence  had  been  long  pre- 
nounoed.  He  waa  ordered  to  be  fibbetied*  &- 
embowelled,  and  his  body  bumed— exo^  bishti^ 
which  was  reserved  for  Londcm  Bridge ;  one  am 
kept  for  Newcastle,  auother  for  Berwiok,  hia  i^ 
foot  for  Perth,  and  his  left  for  Aberdeen.  H» 
was  conveyed  from  Westminster  to  the  Towei^  mi 
from  thenoe  to  Smithfield,  wbeie  bis  iajte^es  w« 
executed  to  the  letter^  Edward  inmstecl  timt  is 
ecdeaiastic  should  be  permitted  to  ooftTerse  wiik 
him;  and  while  the  gallant  bavoia  of  SngW 
abandoned  a  noble  foe  to  the  mean  enwlty  ef  a 
malignant  king,  the  highest  eeolesiastie  braved  Im 
monareh's  wrath  — and  Wim^hMia,  Mm  Astl- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  told  Edward  that  tbe  Ckufk 
must  not  suffer  that  infamy,  and  attended  npetlks 
patriot  idmost  to  his  death.  He  waa  drawn  m  a 
hurdle  to  Smithfield,  and  on  the  way  be  requestei 
Lord  Clifford  to  restore  his  psalter,  which  be  hsd 
carried  from  his  early  years.  The  book  was  givsa 
to  him,  and  with  this  only  memorial  of  EkkMie, 
amid  the  taunts  of  a  mob,  who  knew  not  that )» 
was  tbe  only  freeman  there,  be  oomaeaded  his 
soul  to  God,  and  died,  still  in  his  early  youth, 
leaving  a  name  that  will  never  ponah  in  his  ova 
land,  nor  from  the  land  of  his  martyrdom  for 
freedom's  sake.  His  death  waa  followed  \ij  that 
of  Sir  Simon  Eraser,  in  precisely  the  same  manasr, 
of  the  three  brothers  Seaton,  who  were  mat 
cruelly  treated,  and  of  others,  who  oontinued  tksk 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  Edward  over  Seotlani 

That  mcmareh  now  considered  his  eonqasat 
secure.  It  waa  the  autumn  of  1305.  While  y«t 
the  snow  was  on  the  ground,  in  tbe  spring  of  IW^ 
Bruce  had  recommenced  the  vngr*^whiok»  mom 
than  ten  years  afterwards^  be  oondoded  deep  hi 
the  heart  of  the  EngUsh  aolL 

The  popular  idea  of  Wallace,  from  tbe  mwbsr 
of  his  achievemmits,  is  that  of  a  man  [who  reaped 
an  advanced  period  of  lifo.  Nine  yeurs  served  to 
CMm  his  imperishable  renown ;  and  tbe  ohjeet  of 
Edward's  hatred  was  a  young  man  of  thiiiy  jeeis- 
In  that  short  life  he  aoquired  the  hi^iest  mjlitaiy 
renown,  oombining  peeaonal  daring  and  Strang^ 
with  the  science  of  a  oonaommate  gsammL  J^ 
fenmdaayatemof  military  taotiQa^  and  drilkd  bis 
raw  reoraita  into  pbafamx  of    ~   '  " 
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[e  mooed  administrative  talent  of  a  high  order, 
ad  an  anxiety  for  and  estimate  of  the  Talue  of 
smmeroe,  nnosnal  in  his  age.  He  acquired  all 
le  learning  of  his  conntry  and  his  time,  and 
as  acquainted  with  at  least  the  Latin  and 
^ch  kngaages.  His  dipiomatie  skill  was 
)nal  to  his  military  suooess.  He  was  the  cham* 
ion  of  the  oommoB  peopU>  and  would  haye 
ifomed  their  domesiie  wrongs  as  he  repelled 
toir  foteign  asnikmte»  He  was  the  friend  of  law 
ad  the  sapporier  of  eider  in  tronhloas  times,  and 
^KA  he  diing  io  the  eanse  of  Baliol  jrhile  eyen 
k«ee  eeaipeoMiieed  and  asheoMd  lor  his  omi 
dfantage.  His  honesty  was  inoompiiUe,  and 
is  pattiotisan  wsfchont  aetain*  No  man  evor  more 
ompkteljr  fergot  himself  in  the  poblie  interest ; 
nd  '<  peateritj,**  not  always  jwt  to  the  great  uid 
he  dead,  hare  admowiedged  him  as  the  first  man 
^  hia  land — t^  prinee  of  patrieis,  who,  seoming 
i  erown  whfle  he  Itfed,  has  reigned  and  ruled  over 
kearts  for  eentories. 

And  now  they  piepoee  to  bnild  a  meattment  to 
he  man  whose  monoment  is  Sootlamd— ^whoae  me- 
oerial  is  in  every  heart  tiiat  Takes  liberty,  and  the 
>rt?ileges  wrung  out  of  the  prerogatives  of  Nennan 
^ings  and  the  power  of  leadal  chie£i.  TheprqxMal 
8  just,  but  the  exeontion  may  be  weak.  A  moan- 
neat  to  Wallaoe  oannot  he  a  piikr  like  Lord 
Mfikifis^s,  or  m  ornament  to  a  street  like  Sir 
l^aher  Seotf  e.  The  plan  and  the  site  are  not 
natured.  Some  parties  proposed  a  pyramid,  hold 
md  high,  like  the  patriot's  deeds,  on  the  field  of 
Stirling.  That  idea  is,  probably,  more  consistent 
iith  Uie  man  and  his  time  than  any  o^er  whidli 


has  been  mentioned.  But  he  does  not  now  require 
a  monument  like  a  gauntlet  of  defiance,  or  towering 
to  the  sky  from  a  battle-field.  His  services  and  his 
worth  are  not  less  warmly  acknowledged  in  England 
than  in  Scotland.  His  value  to  English  liberty 
was  equal  to  his  efforts  for  Scottish  independence; 
while  no  people  more  fully  acknowledge  the  merits 
of  a  foe  than  the  English  nation,  especially  a  foe 
who  baiiied  for  right,  and  emphatically  of  a  man 
whose  memory  belongs  to  Britain^-*>for  he  placed  the 
union  of  its  dissevered  parU  upcm  the  only  equit- 
able, and,  therefore,  sdiid  basis. 

The  memorial  to  Wallaoe  might  be  a  Chelsea 
Hospiiid,  standing  npon  its  own  estate,,  environed 
by  its  own  lands,  a  home  to  the  worn  and  woanded 
aoldier,  a  shelter  to  the  orphans  or  the  widows  of 
the  dead.  Funds  Cor  this  monument  would  he 
found.  It  woald  si^ly  a  want,  and  he  a  g^nJMA 
and  wise  admowledgment  of  present  services  and 
SB&rings  in  memorial  of  past  aehievements  and 
wor^.  The  eommittee  who  have  accepted  this 
business  should  proceed  with  its  ^Kontion,  and 
first  promulgate  a  scheme  and  a  site.  We  l»ve 
monuments  of  the  man  ereiy  wheiie^-the  Forth  and 
the  Cljde,  and  the  Gartlane  roeks— ew ery  river 
from  Spey  to  Tweed^-every  monotoin  eide.  Iron 
Ben  Kevis  to  the  EiMons,  aU  our  old  strongholds, 
from  Danbarton  te  Dannotitar,  (nm  sea  to  sei^ 
bear  tmditieM  of  the  paMot;  hut  if  we  ere  to 
make  a  common  centre  to  all  in  one  spot,  it  shouJM 
be  done  worthily,  and  for  that  work  activity  and 
miergy  an  requisite  to  clear  ns  Crom  aiUother 
natiMial  disgrace^*4wgtnning  to  build  without 
eounting  the  eost. 


AS  ONE  BY  ONE  OtJR  FRIENDS  DEPABT. 
Br  L.  M.  TnoRNTozr. 


As  one  by  cme  our  friends  depart^ 
So  long  united  io  the  heart. 

In  joy  and  sorrow  too : 
Thou,  who  didst  weep,  forgive  the  tear. 
Who  didst  console,  now  deign  to  cheer. 
Who  saidst  "Pear  not,"  hid  iw  not  fewr, 

And  peace  of  mind  renew. 

At  moot  but  a  few  years  can  glide, 

^n  each  shall  j<Hn  the  loV*d  one's  aide — 

Soul  cheering  promise  givVi : 
They  are  *'  not  lost,  but  gone  before,** 
Have  crossM  the  river,  reacVd  the  shore, 
And  from  ih'  Eternal  heights  look  o*er. 

And  baokon  us  to  Heav'nl 
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METEOROLOGY. 

(continued  FBOM  THB  JUL!   NIJIIBBK.) 


We  now  come  to  treat  of  tbe  wind,  which  is 
proverbially  the  most  erratic,  uncertain,  and  mys- 
terious, so  far  as  the  laws  by  which  its  prodnction 
is  governed,  of  any  of  those  meteorological  phe- 
nomena of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  Truly 
indeed,  was  it  said  by  an  unerring  naturalist : — 
"  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth  and  thou  hear- 
est  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it 
cometh  or  whither  it  goeth."  Nevertheless, 
although  our  knowledge  ou  the  subject  is  still  im- 
perfect, as  to  the  more  occult  causes  of  this  branch 
of  meteorology,  modem  science,  by  tracing  its 
connexion  with  other  branches  of  physics,  has 
thrown  great  light  upon  it ;  and  naturalists  have 
been  enabled  successfully  to  arrange  and  classify 
the  various  forms  in  which  this  meteor  presents 
itself,  so  as  to  give  to  each  a  definite  status  in  the 
meteoric  nomenclature. 

''  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,"  says  Professor 
Thompson,  "that  in  all  hinguages  the  ordinary 
name  of  air  refers  to  its  mobility,  or  power  of 
motion,  and  merely  signifies  "  to  blow/'  This  im- 
pulse alone  appears  to  have  awakened  our  sensation; 
and  had  the  atmosphere  been  perfectly  still,  we 
might  for  ages  have  remained  ignorant  of  the  very 
fluid  which  we  breathe."  This  "  mobility  "  has 
certainly  made  the  presence  of  air  manifest  to 
mankind  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  by  the  sense  of 
fe^g ;  but,  as  we  have  akeady  remarked,  it  did 
nothing  towards  teaching  us  what  air  actually  is. 
This  was  a  hidden  mystery  for  upwards  of  five 
thousand  years,  until  modem  science  unravelled  the 
secret,  and  by  chemical  appliances  reduced  the 
subject  to  the  comprehension  of  those  who  under- 
take the  trouble  to  investigate  it. 

The  cause  of  wind,  or  the  flowing  of  air,  is,  the 
variable  distribution  of  heat  through  the  atmos- 
phere, which  incessantly  afifects  the  local  density, 
and  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the  masses.  The 
sun's  rays  act  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
which  then  imparts  warmth  to,  and  dilates,  the 
lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  This  distension 
or  expansion  of  the  air,  is  irregular  in  its  opera- 
tion, as  local  circumstances  cause  the  heat  to  be 
greater  in  one  place  than  in  another;  and  whenever 
this  takes  place,  it  must  cause  a  pressure  and  dis- 
turbance in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood ;  and 
this  disturbance  is  called  wind.  Such  is  the  simple 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon. 

This  motion,  or  action  of  the  atmosphere,  is  an 
effect  entirely  independent  of  that  produced  by  the 
movement  of  the  earth  round  its  axis,  or  that  round 
the  sun.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  suspension  for  the  time, 
of  the  effect  of  these  motions,  a  factitious  agita- 
tion, made  sensible  to  the  feelings,  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree,  according  to  the  force  of  the  exciting 
cause.  They  are  also  independent  of  those  tides 
of  the  atmosphere  occasioned  by  the  attraction  of 


the  son,  moon,  and  planets,  which*  whilst  tbej 
cause  an  inequality  in  the  height  of  the  Totk^ 
CQlumns  of  air,  render  also  the  pressure  o(  those 
oolomns  unequal  in  horiiontal  directions.  M  tk 
winds,  or  currents  of  air,  produced  by  these  Deans, 
ure  scarcely  felt  (with  the  exception  of  these  it  tie 
equator)  and  are  totally  insufficient  to  wxmik 
those  sudden,  unonrtain,  and  erratic  winds  ikidi 
are  experienced  on  the  earth's  surface. 

So  £ar  as  we  are  at  present  acquainted  vilk  k 
subject,  the  winds  are  not  reducible  to  any  hm 
laws,  which  admit  of  explanation  as  to  the  tisa 
of  their  appearance.  We  know  only  that  they  w 
produced  by  a  vacuum,  or  expansion  of  air  wad 
by  heat,  whether  from  the  action  of  the  sun*s  a^ , 
or  the  local  pressure  of  caloric  arising  fron  tk 
earth's  surface.  They  often  also  are  prodnoedlu 
the  condensation  of  the  watery  vapours  whidiis 
fix>m  the  surface  of  rivers,  seas,  and  lakes.  Tbe 
vapours,  being  lighter  than  the  atmospheiie  4 
ascend,  bearing  with  them  a  portion  of  c^ 
which  is  liberated  on  reaching  the  colder  re^ 
of  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  vapour,  being  oodM 
by  the  cold,  becomes  water ;  and  thos  a  Tscuiai 
produced,  into  which  the  surrounding  air  nM 
producing  wind. 

In  mountainous  districts,  violent  aodsit^ 
gusts  of  wind  are  produced  by  the  interrupt 
their  elevated  ridges  present  to  the  general  conati 
of  air ;  and  in  some  cases,  they  give  a  penDuei 
direction  to  the  wind  in  ordinary  seasons.  B^ 
in  Ireland,  especially  on  the  eastern  coasts;  ^ 
west  and  westerly  winds  prevail  nine  months  cit 
of  the  twelve.  This  is  caused  by  the  moontiinw 
ridge  which  runs  from  north  to  south,  aboat  tk 
centre  of  the  island.  The  plains  to  the  eist « 
these,  possessing  a  warmer  temperature  than  tlj 
mountains,  cause  a  continual  current  of  air  to  r^ 
in  from  the  colder  regions  of  the  high  grm 
which  produces  the  effect  described. 

Local  causes  sometimes  produce  effects  a 
mountainous  regions  which  it  is  difficult  to  aocoiw 
for  satisfactorily.  Such  is  the  "  Helm-wind "« 
Cross-fell,  in  Cumberland,  a  meteorological  pi*- 
nomenon,  which  occurs  at  uncertain  times,  bet w 
October  and  May,  and  which  is  thus  desenbed  v 
a  recent  publication.  "  When  the  atroo^to  » 
perfectly  calm,  and  scarcely  a  cloud  is  to  be  as* 
in  the  Heavens,  suddenly  a  range  of  dwiJ*  * 
formed  called  *the  Helm,'  extending  ^^ 
top  ridge  of  the  mountains.  Almost  paaBrf  J"^ 
this,  another  range  of  clouds  is  formed,  caW  '» 
Bar.'  The  first  of  these  clouds  is  weU  detoed  ej 
its  western,  and  the  other  at  its  eastern  ^/* 
they  unite  together  at  their  northern  and  sww^ 
extremities,  inclosing  between  them  ■•^J'2 
whose  length  varies  from  eight  to  thWl  '*^f; 
its  breadth  from  half  a  mile  totm^cte^i^ 
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ioclofiiog  within  its  area  the  highest  ridge  of  the 
mountains.  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  'the 
Helm,'  a  storm  of  wind  oommences  within  the  area 
bet\veen  the  two  ranges  of  clouds,  blowing  gene- 
rally doe  east  and  west,  and  with  snch  force  as  to 
break  and  uproot  trees,  scatter  the  stacks  of  com 
and  baj,  OTertum  horses  and  carts,  &c.  This  some- 
times continues  for  nine  consecutive  days,  and  is  ac- 
companied with  a  noise  resembling  the  sea  in  a  vio- 
lent storm,  but  is  seldom  attended  with  rain.  No 
hypothesis  has  yet  been  offered  that  satisfactorily 
accoants  for  this  phenomenon ;  but  the  most 
probable  solution  is,  that  the  air  from  the 
Northumberland  coast  being  cooled  as  it  rises  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountains,  becomes  condensed, 
and  descends  again  by  its  own  gravity,  with  great 
force,  into  the  district  at  the  western  foot  of  the 
mountains." 

Besides  the  winds  with  which  we  are  so  inti- 
mately acquainted  in  this  temperate  climate,  there 
are  several  well  defined  species  of  winds,  some  of 
regular  and  local  influence,  others  irregidar  but  also 
local,  and  others  again  uncertain,  both  in  the  time 
of  their  appearance,  and  in  their  locality.  The 
first,  are  the  constant,  or  east-passage  trade  winds ; 
the  monsoon,  or  changing  trade  wind ;  the  equi- 
noxial  gales ;  and  the  sea  and  land  breezes.  Of  the 
second,  are  the  simoom,  the  sand-wind  of  the 
desert,  and  the  sirocco  or  maledetto  Levante.  Of 
the  third,  are  the  whirlwind  and  hurricane.  We 
shall  give  a  short  description  of  these,  with  in- 
stances of  their  appearance  and  effects. 

The  constant  trade,  or  east  passage,  winds  are 
always  blowmg  in  the  same  direction,  namely,  from 
cast  to  west,  over  a  belt  of  the  earth's  surface  fifty 
miles  in  breadth,  and  sweeping  completely  round 
the  globe.  They  are  caused  by  the  earth's  diurnal 
motion  from  west  to  cast,  and  are  limited  to  the 
equatorial  belt,  where  that  motion  is  most  rapid. 
The  use  of  these  winds  to  mariners  sailing  from 
the  east  is  too  obvious  to  require  any  illustration. 

The  monsoon,  or  periodical,  or  shifting  trade 
viuda,  extend  their  influence  from  the  Chinese  Sea 
to  the  Indus.  They  blow  from  April  to  October 
from  the  south-west,  and  from  October  to  April 
from  the  northeast,  which,  as  will  be  observed,  is 
the  direction  of  the  sun. 

The  velocity  of  the  monsoons  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  passage  winds ;  so  much  so,  that 
ttndcr  them,  the  lighter  vessels  sail  under  diminished 
canvas ;  whilst  in  the  trade  winds,  which  resemble 
gentle  breezes,  every  sail  is  spread,  and  the  ship 
glides  calmly,  yet  speedily,  onwards.  The  influence 
^  the  trade  winds  is  felt  from  the  equator,  or 
"fightly  north  of  that  line,  to  south  latitnde  130  deg. 

The  south-west  monsoon  is  caused  by  the  rarifled 
air  of  Eastern  Asia  during  the  time  when  the  sun 
w  north  of  the  equator.  Its  approach  in  India  is 
thus  described  by  Elphinstone  :— 

^  Iti  approach  it  annonnced  by  vast  masst i  of  clouds  tliat 
'wfrom  tlielDdiaa  Ocean,  and  adrance  towards  the  north- 
•"*•  Gathering  and  thickening  as  they  approach  the  land, 
■"f  tome  thrtatening  days,  the  «ky  aMOines  a  tnmbied  ap- 


pearance'in  the  evening,  and  the  inonaoon  in  general  seta  in 
daring  the  night.  It  is  attended  with  snch  a  thander-storm 
as  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  only  seen  that 
phenomenon  in  a  temperate  climate.  It  generally  begins  by 
violent  blasts  of  wind,  which  are  succeeded  by  as  violent 
floods  of  rain.  For  some  hours  lightning  is  seen  almost 
without  intermission ;  sometimes  it  only  illuminates  the  sigr, 
and  shows  the  clouds  near  the  horizon ;  at  other  times  it 
discovers  the  distant  hills,  and  again  leaves  all  in  darkness, 
when,  in  an  instant,  it  re^appears  in  vivid  and  successive 
flashes,  and  exhibits  the  nearest  objects  with  the  vividness,  if 
not  the  brightness,  of  day.  During  this  time,  the  distant 
thunder  never  ceases  to  roar,  and  is  only  silenced  by  some 
nearer  peal,  which  bursts  on  the  ear  with  snch  a  sudden  and 
tremendous  crash,  as  can  scarcely  fail  to  strike  the  most  in- 
sensible heart  with  awe.  At  length  the  thunder  eeases,  and 
nothing  is  heard  but  the  continual  pouring  of  the  rain,  and 
the  rising  of  the  streams. 

The  next  day  presents  a  gloomy  spectacle.  The  rain  still 
descends  in  torrents,  and  scarcely  allows  a  view  of  the  black- 
ened fields.  The  rivers  are  swooUen  and  discoloured,  and 
sweep  down  along  with  them  the  hedges,  huts,  and  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  cultivation  which  was  carried  on  during  the 
dry  season. 

This  lasts  for  some  days,  after  which  the  sky  clears  and 
discovers  the  face  of  nature ;  changed  as  if  by  enchantment. 
Before  the  storm  the  fields  were  scorched  up,  and,  except  in 
the  beds  of  the  river,  scarcely  a  blade  of  vegetation  was  to  be 
seen.  The  clearness  of  the  sky  was  not  interrupted  by  a 
single  cloud,  hot  the  atmosphere  was  loaded  with  dust.  A 
parching  wind  blew  like  the  blast  of  a  furnace,  and  heated 
iron,  wood,  and  every  solid  material,  even  in  the  shade;  and 
immediately  before  the  monsoon  this  wind  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  still  more  sultry  calms.  But  when  the  first 
violence  of  the  monsoon  is  over,  the  earth  is  covered  with  a 
sudden  and  luxuriant  verdure,  the  rivers  are  full  and  tran- 
quil, the  air  pure  and  delicious,  and  the  sky  is  varied  and 
erobellislicd  with  clouds.  The  effect  of  these  changes  is 
visible  on  all  the  animal  creation,  and  can  only  be  imagined 
in  Europe,  by  supposing  the  depth  of  a  dreary  winter  to  start 
at  once  into  all  the  freshness  and  brilliancy  of  spring.  From 
that  time  the  rain  falls  at  intervals  for  about  a  month,  when 
it  comes  on  again  with  great  violence,  and  in  July  the  rains 
are  at  their  height  During  the  third  month  they  rather 
diminish,  but  are  still  heavy ;  and  in  September  they  gra- 
dually abate,  and  are  often  suspended  till  near  the  end  of  the 
month,  when  they  depart  ami^t  thunder  and  tempests  as 
they  came.  On  the  21st  October,  184(6,  when  the  monsoon 
opened  at  Madras,  seventeen-and-a-half  inches  of  rain  fell  in 
txrenty-four  hours. 

The  sea  and  land  breezes  are  diomal  winds,  pro- 
duced by  solar  infiuences.  During  the  day  the 
land  is  heated  more  than  the  sea,  and  the  air  above 
the  former  is  more  highly  rarified  than  that  over 
the  latter  ;  hence  a  current  from  the  sea,  or  a  sea 
breeze,  is  established.  At  night  the  reverse  is  the 
case,  for  by  terrestrial  radiation,  the  ground  be- 
comes  colder  than  the  water,  and  a  land  wind 
blows  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmos- 
pheric forces. 

Those  sea-breezes,  says  Dampier,  do  commonly  rise  in 
the  morning  about  9  o*clock,  sometimes  sooner,  sometimes 
later.  They  first  approach  the  shore  so  gently  as  if  they 
were  afraid  to  come  near  it.  Ofttimes  they  make  a  halt, 
and  seem  ready  to  retire.  I  have  waited  many  a  time  both 
ashore  to  receive  the  pleasure,  and  at  sea  to  take  the  benefit 
of  it. 

It  comes  in  a  few  small  black  curls  upon  the  water,  whereas 
all  the  sea  not  yet  reached  by  it,  between  it  and  the  shore, 
is  as  smooth  and  even  as  glass  in  comparison.  In  half  an 
hour^s  time  after  it  has  reached  the  shore,  it  fans  pretty 
briskly,  and  so  increases  gradually  till  about  12  o'clock ;  then 
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SI  is  MmttorijT  ■ftroagMl,  uii  Mi  •!>  till  d  or  8,  a  ivry 
\nM.  gale.  Abost  11^  at  doob,  H  T«tn  off  to  tea  two  or 
three  pointt,  and  more  in  rery  (air  weather ;  after  whiefa  it 
hegins  to  die  away  again,  and  gradnally  withdraws  its  foree 
till  all  is  spent ;  and  about  5,  sooner  or  later,  according  to 
the  weather,  it  is  lolled  asleep,  and  eomet  no  more  till  the 
■eit  Bomittg. 

**  These  winds  are  as  constantly  expected  as  the  dtsf,  in 
their  proper  latitudes,  and  seldom  fail  bat  in  the  wet  season. 
On  an  the  coasts  of  the  ntaio,  whetlter  in  the  Beat  or  West 
Indies,  or  China,  they  rise  in  the  morning,  and  withdraw  in 
the  erenlng ;  yet  capes  and  headhads  hafe  the  greatest 
benefit  of  them  where  they  are  highest,  rttamiag  eartierand 
blowing  later. 

The  simoom,  or  hot  poisonoas  wind  of  the 
desert,  is  called  simun,  samiel,  sambuli,  hurronr, 
and  khamsin.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dreadful  and 
dangerous  phenomena  of  nature;  "when,**  says 
Befaud,  ''this  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  only 
weak,  it  causes  a  general  anxietj,  in  a  sense  felt 
by  all  organized  beings.  In  a  more  intense  degree, 
it  produces  illness,  and  perhaps  even  death.  Its 
motion  is  rapid,  and  lasts  sometimes  for  three  days, 
though  generally  its  force  is  expended  in  little 
more  than  one.  It  witkera  and  dries  np  all  moist* 
are  in  its  passage."  Yolney  compares  its  heat  to 
that  of  the  drawing  of  an  oven  ;  but  it  is  not 
intolerable  till  it  has  continued  some  hoars.  Its 
approach  is  indicated  by  a  redness  in  the  atmos- 
phere, which  loses  its  intensity,  and  assumes  a 
portentons  appearance.  The  sun  withdraws  its 
brilliancy,  and  shines  with  lurid  brightness.  Bruce 
thus  describes  the  simoom  which  he  experienced 
in  the  desert : — 

At  11  o'clock,  oar  gnide  called  out  with  a  load  roiee, 
**  fall  on  yonr  £ices,  for  here  is  the  Simoom.'*  I  saw  from 
the  S.£.  a  haie,  calm  aad  clear,  like  the  pnrple  part  of  the 
rainbow,  bat  not  so  compressed  or  thick.  It  did  not  occnpy 
twenty  yards  in  breadth,  and  was  aboat  twehe  feet  high  from 
the  gronnd.  It  was  a  kind  of  blosh  npon  the  air,  and  mored 
very  rapidly,  for  I  eearoely  eonld  tarn  to  M  on  my  hn  on 
the  groand,  with  my  head  to  the  northward,  when  I  felt  the 
heatof  its  current  pUinly  npon  my  fitce.  We  all  hgr  Hat  on 
the  groand  as  if  dead,  till  Idris  told  as  that  it  was  blown 
over.  The  meteor  or  parple  haze  which  I  taw,  was  indeed 
pasted,  bnt  tlie  light  air  which  still  blew,  was  of  heat  to 
threaten  saffocation.  For  my  part,  I  found  distinctly  in  my 
breast  that  I  had  imbibed  a  part  of  it ;  nor  was  I  firee  from 
an  asthmatic  sensation  till  I  had  been  some  months  in  Italy, 
at  the  baths  of  Perctta,  near  two  years  afterwards. 

But  these  phenomena  are  sometimes  maoh  more 
destmotiye  of  life.  Lamartine  gi? es  the  following 
aooount  of  one  which  he  encountered : — "  We  rose 
with  the  sun,  and  went  out  to  saddle  our  drome- 
daries. What  was  our  amazement  to  find  them 
with  their  heads  plunged  into  the  sand,  whence 
they  could  not  be  withdrawn.  The  Bedouins  of 
the  tribe  informed  us  that  the  circumstance  pre- 
saged the  samiel,  which  would  not  long  delay  its 
destructive  force ;  and  that  we  could  not  advance 
without  meetmg  certain  death.  We  hastened  to 
adopt  all  the  precautions  ei^oined  us.  That  morn- 
ing all  was  tumult  in  the  camp,  every  one 
endeavouring  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  hb  beast, 
and  then  retiring  precipitately  for  protection  to  the 
tent.    We  had  scarcely  time  to  secure  onr  beauti* 


fid  horsey  before  tke  rtorm  began.  Piene  gwi 
of  wind  were  weceaded  by  douds  of  nd  isi 
burning  sands,  whirling  in^tnoualy,  sad  «? eitui. 
ing  or  burying  under  their  drifted  meaadi^  ly. 
ever  they  enconnteifed.  If  any  part  of  the  bodj 
it  accidentally  exposed  to  its  touch,  it  is  mM 
as  if  by  a  hot  iron.  The  water  beoooNi  hot,  ad 
the  temperature  of  the  air  exceeds  that  of  i  Tuk- 
ish  bath.  The  simoon^  lasted  ten  boon,  i&  k 
greatest  fury  ;  and  then  for  the  foUowtng  m,  gtv 
dually  sunk.  Another  hour  and  we  ia%ht  ill  in 
perished.  When  at  length  we  ventusd  out, « 
fearful  spectaole  awaited  us.  Eive  ehildmi,  tn 
women,  and  a  roan,  were  stretched  dead  oo  ^ 
burning  sand,  and  levCTal  Bedouins  had  their  {m : 
blaekened  and  entirely  calcined,  as  if  bf  a  iaam. 
We  thanked  the  Xiord  that  we  had  been  pfOMmi'  | 

The  sand  winds  of  the  desert  are  quite  ald^| 
structive  and  dangerous  as  the  simooo.  ""W 
army  of  Cambyses  was  entirely  destroyed  bj  it,u ! 
the  number  of  60,000.  They  were  advancing  u^ 
the  Ammonians,  to  pillage  the  temple  of  Jipiie 
Ammon.  They  reaohed  the  Lybian  Ouis,  « 
never  returned,  for  the  sand  wind  arose  fron  tk 
south,  and  with  ite  violent  Uasts  overwhelmed  (k 
array,  so  that  not  one  survived  to  tell  the  tale." 

Pillars  of  sand  are  mentioned  by  BnHS,  Bad 
hardt,  Adamson,  Luie^  and  Cailli^.  Tbeyaniea 
at  a  distance,  advancing  gradually  like  oobBflKl 
stone,  sometimes  100  or  160  feet  high.  SoMtisa 
a  great  number  of  them  are  scattered  about  in  tM 
horizon ;  but  as  they  are  easily  avoided,  tbej  n 
not  eonsidercd  dangerous. 

The  sirocco,  or  MaieMio  LevaMUt  is  a  loft 
wind  felt  chiefly  in  Italy  and  Dahnatia.  It  ^ 
about  Easter,  from  the  south-east  by  sontii,  lis^ 
the  Adriatic  Gulf,  and  generally  continses  tf«^ 
days,  eommencing  with  morning  and  ceasig  s^ 
sunset.  Previous  to  tho  blowing  of  the  vnm, 
phosphoric  lights  are  seen  flitting  aboii  the  ^ 
cipitous  cliffs  of  the  Aeroceraunian  ooantM 
supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  ouborettei 
hydrogen. 

The  typhoon  is  a  wind  whid  hlowi  b  ^ 
Chinese  seas,  between  10  deg.  and  80  deg.  d^  ^ 
latitude,  and  from  the  coast  of  that  o^^T^ 
150  deg.  E.  longitude.  In  character  it  cacttif^ 
with  the  senda  of  the  Abysinniaa  deseii 

"  The  circular  theory  of  storms,"  ^/•^'^•JJ 
•'  about  to  be  mentioned,  has  been  noticed  to  flj 
to  the  typhoon.  The  wind  blows  in  a  "F"^** 
akmg  an  axis,  advancing  at  the  rate  of  ^^^^ 
miles  an  hour,  the  breadth  of  thecomi^ 
from  100  to  200  miles.  External  to  tki  ^ 
these  curves,  the  atmosphere  is  violeo^f  VjJ 
and  the  wind  blows  as  if  to  a  oow  F^ 
situated  in  the  line  of  the  typkoon's. 
A  heavy  swell,  and  clouds  gathering tftttsi 
whence  it  proceeds,  tegetiber  with  a  "" 
meter,  warn  of  the  approach  of  the  teiy^  _^ . 
due  care,  the  seaman  may  escape  Uiiif^fi' 
changing  the  oouise  of  the  ahipt- W 
precaution,  he  nay  be 
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of  the  vlMrm*  T%i8  f»ei  W&s  ilksirtded  in  SrAj, 
1847,  at  Httig  Kong.  A  typhoon  passed  over 
thai  iflUad,  and  was  felt  at  sea  abont  900  miies  to 
the  Sastward,  where  an  Indiaman  was  dUmaeted. 
H.H.O.  Yenon,  by  altering  her  conree.  ran  so  to 
•peak,  '  under  the  stem  of  the  typhoon.'  Another 
of  these  winds  risited  Hong  Kong  on  the  91^^36 
of  July,  1841,  which  was  described  by  Commander 
Hall  at  hating  committed  great  hatoo  npon  the 
hoQMB  and  shipping." 

The  tornado  is  something  similar  to  the  typhoon. 
The  word  ia  derived  from  the  Portuguese  word 
IVvM^,  a  thnnderstorm.  It  is  usually  indicated 
in  its  ai^proach  by  lightning  and  dark  clouds  in  the 
east,  and  a  dear  bloish  horison.  The  cloud,  when 
it  ftnt  rises,  may  not  be  bigger  than  the  band ;  but 
it  gradoally  increases  in  dimensions,  and  over- 
spreads the  whole  hemisphere  of  the  hcarens,  whilst 
being  preceded  by  an  awful  and  portentous  silence 
and  stiUness,  suddenly  breaks  forth  in  appalling 
thnnders,  l4;btning8,  and  rain  in  torrents,  an- 
nouncing the  tornado. 

The  tornado  is  not  confined  to  the  African  con- 
tinent, being  not  unfrequent  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  it  sometimes  causes  a  great  destruction  of 
property  as  well  as  life.  One  occurred  at  Grenada, 
in  1780,  which,  however,  proved  a  great  blessing  to 
the  phmters.  The  Ihland  had  for  some  time  previous 
been  subject  to  the  ravages  of  the  fomicasacharina, 
a  species  of  ants,  which  appeared  in  such  numbers, 
as  to  threaten  the  entire  destruction  of  the  sugar 
eane.  Every  expedient  had  been  tried  to  stop 
their  progress,  and  large  rewards  were  offered  to 
any^one  wbo  would  devise  a  means  for  their  de* 
struction ;  but  all  was  in  vain,  and  the  inhabitants 
had  eome  to  the  resoktion  of  abandoning  the 
isknd,  when  the  tornado,  an  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  Providence,  effected  in  a  few  hours  what 
had  baffled  idl  the  ingenious  efforts  of  man.  After 
the  storm  had  ceased,  not  a  living  ant  was  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  island. 

Our  own  island  has  at  times  been  visited  with 
the  tornado — on  a  small  scale,  it  is  true  5  but  here 
it  has  generally  exercised  a  beneficial  influence,  in 
amoving  from  the  atmosphere  putrid  exhalations 
by  which  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases  have  been 
engendered.  Thus,  when  the  sweating  sickness 
first  made  its  appearance  in  England,  a  violent 
tempest,  aecompanied  by  a  tornado,  from  the  south- 
net,  purified  the  air,  and  relieved  the  languor  and 
eRjression  so  universally  felt  by  the  people ;  and 
what  was  a  far  greater  cause  of  joy  and  gratitude, 
the^idcmic  itself  instantly  disappeared,  its  causes 
having  been  removed* 

Th€  Bouth  Sea  islands  are  sometimes  visited  with 
*omadoei  of  tremendous  power  and  yiolence.  One 
occurred  at  Tahiti,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
iwescnt  century,  which  for  the  time  destroyed  all 
the  lesonreea  of  the  island,  producing  famine  and 
di*««a8,  unta  the  fields  in  that  fertile  island  were 
■gain  rendered  productive.  Another,  of  still  more 
^«»truetive  tidence,  took  place  at  Rarotonga,  a  few 
years  since,  whfeh  is  described  by  Mr.  Williams  in 


his  work  on  "The  Missionary  Enterprise,"  and 
who  intimates  that  it  would  require  eight  or  ten 
years  to  reinstate  that  island  in  a  condition  of  com- 
parativc  prosperity. 

The  pamperos  is  a  species  of  tornado,  felt  in  the 
Andes,  over  the  Pampas  of  South  America,  in  the 
direction  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  said  to  be  oc- 
casioned by  the  unequal  density  of  the  air  over 
the  sea  and  land,  and  is  an  aspiration  wind.  It 
occurs  in  summer,  after  sultry  weather,  and  con- 
tinued north  winds ;  and  apparently  issues  from 
dark  and  singular  looking  clouds  in  the  south-west. 
It  is  attended  with  a  rapid  fall  of  the  barometer, 
and  clouds  of  dust,  carried  up  into  the  atmosphere 
by  the  wind,  so  dense  as  to  darken  the  sky. 

The  hurricane  is  a  rushing  wind,  travelling  at 
the  rate  of  100  miles  an  hour,  and  spreading  ruin 
and  desolation  in  the  districts  over  which  it  passes. 
It  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  tropical  regions,  where 
it  rages  with  the  greatest  fury.  In  the  northern 
hemisphere,  the  "West  Indies  is  the  focus  of  its 
power ;  and  in  the  Southern,  the  Mauritius,  and 
the  Kodriguez  Isles,  lying  to  the  east  of  Madagas- 
car. Like  the  whirlwind  and  tornado,  it  moves  in 
a  circle ;  advancing  along  an  axis,  supposed  by  Col. 
Reid  to  be  a  curve  approaching  to  the  parabola. 
This  circle  expands  in  its  progress,  turning,  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  from  west  by  south  to  east, 
and  from  east  by  north  to  west ;  whilst  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  line,  its  revolutions  correspond 
with  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  chronometer. 
In  the  West  Indies,  the  season  of  the  hurricane  is 
from  August  to  October  inclusive ;  and  in  the  In- 
dian ooean,  from  December  to  ApriL 

It  was  by  a  hurricane  in  Holland,  in  November, 
1282,  that  the  Zuyder  Zee  was  formed,  by  the 
junction  of  the  Lake  Flur  with  the  ocean.  And 
in  November,  1381,  another  occurred,  which  broke 
down  the  dykes  of  that  country,  and  destroyed 
100,000  persons,  with  an  immense  amount  of 
property.  On  the  8rd  September,  1658,  a  hurri- 
cane took  place  in  England,  and  the  fall  of  the 
barometer,  or  rather  the  sudden  change  in  the 
atmosphere,  on  that  occasion,  was  said  by  the 
faculty  to  have  caused  the  death  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, whose  health  was  then  precarious.  In  1756, 
the  wood  of  Drumlanrig,  in  Dumfriesshire,  was 
uprooted  or  broken  down  by  a  hurricane,  and  about 
a  century  before  that,  a  forest  in  Rossshire  was 
overthrown  by  a  similar  visitation,  which  originated 
a  peat  moss  near  Lochbroom,  on  which,  in  less 
than  fifty  years,  the  inhabitants  dug  peat.  "This 
fact,"  says  Professor  Thompson,  "  is  worthy  of  par- 
ticular attention  in  connexion  with  the  occurrence^ 
in  mosses,  of  trunks  of  trees  broken  near  their 
roots,  and  lying  all  in  the  same  direction.  Where 
a  sporadic  tree  is  found  immured,  it  may  have 
fallen  by  age  or  decay,  or  have  been  carried  thither 
by  aqueous  transportation." 

In  1703,  a  hurricane  occurred,  which  is  thus 
described  by  Dr.  Thompson : — 

This  was  a  hurricane !  It  probably  originated  in  the 
vast  inland  seas,  embosomed  by  the  monntaios,  and  overhang 
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by  the  primeval  forests,  or  oTer  an  upeoplod  district  of 
North  America.  It  reached  the  eastern  part  of  thai  con- 
tioent,  and  swept  over  the  Allantic  Ocean,  and  increasing  in 
fnrj,  passed  over  Britain.  It  crossed  Holland,  France,  Oer- 
inany,  Sweden,  the  Baltic  Sea,  Hnssia,  and  «  great  part  of 
Tartarj,  nntil  it  was  lost  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  returning 
probably  to  the  spot  from  whence  it  came,  thus  making  the 
circuit  of  the  globe.  It  raged  with  great  violence  on  the 
27th  November,  old  style,  or  the  8lh  December  of  our 
reckoning.  The  destruction  was  incalculable.  This  country 
alone  suffered  to  the  amount  of  four  millions  Stirling.  In 
the  Boyal  navy  twelve  ships  were  cast  away,  numbering 
about  1,6^  men,  and  mounting  524  guns.  The  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells  and  his  lady,  were  amongst  the  persons  that 
perished  by  the  Ming  of  buildings ;  and  in  Sussex,  the  sis- 
ter of  the  Bishop  of  London  had  the  same  fate.  The  Eddy, 
stone  Lighthouse  was  swept  away,  and  in  its  ruins  perished 
Winstanley,  the  architect,  who,  confident  in  its  strength, 
pvondly  said,  **  he  only  wished  to  be  in  it  when  it  blew  a 
Sturm.*'  So  awful  was  the  visitation,  that  Queen  Anne 
ordered  a  solemn  fast,  and  thanksgiving  was  publicly  ob- 
served  on  19th  June,  1704;  and  to  this  day  a  sermon  is 
annually  preached  in  London,  in  commemoration  of  this 
dispensation. 

About  the  year  1784,  a  hurricane  occurred  iu 
England  which  caused  a  great  destruction  of  pro- 
perty. The  bent  of  this  storm  was  felt  on  the 
eastern  coast,  and  it  was  always  referred  to  as 
**  the  New  Year's  Gale,"  it  haTing  taken  place  on 
the  1st  January.  Bams  filled  with  com  were 
overthrown,  and  houses  laid  in  mins;  and  the 
shipping  on  the  coast  suffered  severely.  Twenty- 
one  ships  lying  in  Lowestoft  roads  were  sunk  at 
their  anchors  in  a  few  minutes,  with  all  their 
crews. 

The  hurricane  has  been  ascribed  to  an  electric  ori- 
gin, whereby  a  refraction  of  the  atmosphere  takes 
place,  and  a  rush  of  air  from  every  side  to  restore 
the  equilibrium,  proportioned  in  intensity  to  the 
amount  of  the  dbturbance,  and  the  celerity  with 
which  the  change  in  density  has  been  effected. 
Espy  suggests  the  theory  of  the  disturbance  of 
the  atmospheric  equilibrium  resulting  from  the 
liberation  of  Utent  heat  attending  deposition  of 
moisture  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
an  ascending  current  being  produced  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  cold  dry  air  above ;  the  expansion 
in  this  case  being  much  greater  than  the  con- 
traction of  the  condensation  of  the  aqueous 
particles.  Caloric  being  furnished  more  abundantly 
than  the  increasing  capacity  of  the  expansion  air 
can  receive,  an  upward  current  is  maintained,  whose 
force  is  ))roportioned  to  the  difference  of  the  sup- 
ply, and  the  capacity  of  the  atmosphere  for 
caloric. 

The  squall  is  a  violent  gust  of  wind,  suddenly 
rising,  and  as  quiokly  passing  over ;  it  is  frequently 
met  with  in  confined  seas,  where  inlets  and  rocks, 
and  are  caused  generally  by  rapid  alterations  of  the 
temperature. 

There  are  various  indications  and  prognostica- 
tions to  forewarn  us  of  the  approach  of  these 
atmospheric  phenomena.  Some  of  these  are  arti- 
ficial, as  the  barometer  for  measuring  the  weight, 
the  thermometer  for  indicating  the  heat  or  cold, 
of  the  atmosphere ;  the  anenometer  for  measuring 


the  wind,  ftc  Hie  natural  prognoatin  ariie  (tob 
the  influence  produced  upon  both  organic  and  in* 
organic  matter,  upon  animals,  v^tabb^  uul 
minerals,  by  atmospheric  changes.  The  wioos 
heavenly  bodies  abo,  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  doiiiit 
mists,  wind,  all  in  turn,  give  indications  of  thue 
changes,  which  an  intelligent  observer  csanot  fail 
to  discover,  by  a  close  and  comparative  inspedioB. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  farmers,  shepbdi, 
agricultural  labourers,  and  others  whose  iTOcatioos 
are  chiefly  conducted  in  the  air,  and  to  whom  tbe 
variations  of  the  weather  are  frequently  of  gieit 
importance.  Many  of  these  are  of  equal  Tilue  to 
a  neighbour  with  a  good  barometer,  so  veU  Kt 
they  versed  in  the  habits  of  the  animated,  asd  tk 
appearance  of  the  inanimate  objects  around  tkes. 
Seamen  also,  whose  safety  is  so  often  m?ol?ed  ii 
the  question  of  atmospheric  changes,  are  geneniiy 
good  judges  of  the  indications  of  the  skies  picg- 
nosticating  changes  in  the  weather.  Many  of  thoe 
indications,  both  at  sea  and  on  land,  have  bww 
standing  maxims  with  all  classes  to  whom  the  cor- 
rectness is  of  importance.  Thus,  on  the  ippwid 
of  rain,  brick  floors  turn  damp,  the  sea-weed  In- 
comes flabby,  the  swallow  flies  low,  the  cat  tva 
her  tail  to  the  fire,  the  frog  becomes  a  du^y  brow, 
the  stars  shine  with  unusual  brightness,  there  isio 
dew  on  the  grass  in  the  morning,  the  peacock 
screams,  many  flowers  close  their  p^als,  Ac,  td 
if  a  storm  is  at  hand,  the  sea-birds  leave  the  (xd 
and  fly  inland. 

Fair  weather  is  prognostioated  by  the  referee  of 
all  the  above  signs,  and  also  by  a  ruddy  «iMet,  i 
grey  misty  morning  at  sun-rise,  tbe  prcvaknec  a 
cob-webs  on  the  hedges,  and  especially  that  beiuto- 
ful  and  mysterious  production  of  Aradme,  tin 
Gossamer,  wliich  in  one  night  is  seen  to  corer  lie 
recently  reaped  wheat-flelds,  as  if  by  enchantineiit, 
with  a  transparent  veil.  Such  are  some  of  tU 
means  by  which  the  agriculturist  is  enabled  to  Dike 
his  general  arrangements  for  the  safety  of  his  crop* 
and  flocks. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  views  enlertaiBM 
iu  former  times  of  the  meteorological  phcaoaiw* 
we  have  been  describing,  when  superstitioni  in- 
tend by  ignorance  of  the  Uwa  of  nature,  cleW 
them  in  imaginary  terrors  more  fearfol  *^"J^ 
real  ones,  the  Christian  man  of  science  oonteopW^ 
their  occurrence  with  very  different  views  of  tt* 
influence.  Finding  by  careful  investigation  is  J* 
immediate  sphere  of  his  observatioiH  thiMg 
occurrence  of  storms  and  winds,  howcrer  W>*y 
destructive  of  property,  and  even  of  humia  Jfcf 
beneficial  to  society  at  Urge;  and  that  U»  mP* 
ning  which  blasts  the  oak,  shatters  the  ho«i  * 
town,  and  strikes  with  instant  death  tbepg<^ 
e3qx>sed  to  its  fury;  and  the  hurricane  orwiipj** 
which  overtum  everything  in  their  prpgr«i%*2 
ing  individuals  under  their  ruins;  thatUieet^^ 
visitations  probably  save  the  lives  of  hnaWMr 
dispersing  those  deleterious  gases  whiA<Wp^ 
endemic  and  epidemic  disease;  he  i»  W  '•^J: 
analogically  from  the  less  to  th«  pf^^  •* 
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▼Jew  with  the  same  philcsopbic  eje  those  extended 
and  oeeolt  phenomena,  more  general  m  their 
operation  hnt  less  palpable  in  their  beneficial  in- 
flnenoe.  Thus  bj  indnction  he  is  assured  that  the 
Great  Creator  has  made  nothinj^  in  vain, — that  all 


His  works  are  perfect, — and  that  what  appears  to 
our  finite  minds  discrepant  and  injurious  in  the 
arrangements  of  his  Providence,  are  but  parts  of  a 
system  calculated  at  once  to  promote  His  own  glorj^ 
and  the  welfare  of  the  beings  he  has  created. 


THE     DREAM    OP    NAPOLEON    III. 

Bt  Walter  Savage  Landor. 


His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  lU.  had  been 
afflieted  for  several  nights  with  rheumatic  pains. 
At  last  it  was  the  opinion  of  his  physicians  that 
opiates  would  be  beneficial,  and  that  almost  every 
potentate  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  them. 
The  medical  men  forbore  to  mention  to  his  Majesty 
that  they  had  slept  in  consequence  with  their  eyes 
open^  and  were  alarmed  at  every  noise  without. 
He  showed  some  suspicion  and  some  reluctance, 
bat  at  last  consented.  He  slept,  not  indeed  sound- 
ly, but  neither  was  it  with  his  eyes  open;  for  he 
vas  yerj  differently  constituted  from  those  weaker 
[>atient8.  As  the  chamber  was  dosed,  and  the 
anrsea  not  quite  awake  throughout  the  night,  it 
nras  impossible  to  ascertain  how  long  he  slumbered, 
bow  quietly,  how  unquietly,  or  whether  at  longer 
)r  at  shorter  intervals.  But,  as  is  usual  under 
his  medicament,  he  had  a  series  of  dreams  and 
lallnoinations.  They  were  not  so  unconnected  as 
bey  generally  are ;  nearly  all  of  them  bore  some- 
f  hat  on  his  condition.  As  they  mostly  were  wont 
o  bear  a  reference  to  his  uncle,  so  in  the  present 
•ase  he  was  the  first  to  appear  before  the  slam- 
>erer.  Holding  his  hands  behind  him,  as  thieves 
nd  assassins  are  apt  to  do,  he  appeared  to  look 
town  mi  the  bed,  and  to  speak  in  a  hoarse  whisper 
hcsc  words: — 

"  Mind  and  obey  me,  Louis !  You  possess  at 
lice  my  experience  and  my  throne.  Permit  no 
^orbcm  to  reign  or  exist  in  Europe ;  permit  no 
ower  in  Prance  to  be  commensurate,  or  long  co- 
xistent,  with  the  Imperial.  Marry  a  virtuous 
roman^  if  you  can  find  one  ;  even  a  virtuous 
roman  will  accept  a  vicious  man,  if  he  shows  her 
ring  and  a  sceptre.  Por  want  of  warning  and 
eflection  I  committed  the  sin  that  ruined  me.  An 
Austrian  wife  brought  Louis  XVI.  to  the  scaifold ; 
^evertiieless^  fool  that  I  was !  I  took  an  Austrian 
nfe.  DeUla  might  have  been  silly,  Louise  was 
ertainly;  each  betrayed  her  captive.  But  there 
rs8  the  man,  and  the  man  stands  now  before  you, 
iUier  than  either.  Impatient  of  the  obscurity  that 
nnroned  my  family,  I  sprang  upwards  to  seize  the 
plendid  r^alia  that  hung  about  the  house  of 
-'Oraine.  Idttle  did  I  consider  or  care  whether 
^  seeret  heritage,  scrofula,  would  infect  my  off- 
I^Hng.  The  lad:  and  the  looking-glass  were  soon 
^^der  the  same  net." 

He  lighedy  and  disaf^peaied. 


Scarcely  had  he  gone  away,  when  a  soft  and  sil- 
very voice  insmuated  into  the  Imperial  ear  what 
was  as  nearly  an  interrogation  as  is  admissable  in 
such  an  audience. 

"  Your  Imperial  Majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to 
command  my  presence  and  counsel." 

His  Imperial  Majesty  turned  round  on  his  left 
side,  and  perceived  that  it  was  Talleyrand. 

"Monsieur  de  Talleyrand,"  said  he,  "can  I 
trust  you  P" 

"Not  unless  your  Majesty  sees  clearly  your 
interest  in  what  I  may  suggest.     What  is  it?  " 

"The  dominion  of  Europe.     No  easy  matter." 

"It  will  not  be,  if  delayed.  Perspicacious  as 
your  Majesty  is,  I  venture  to  aflton  that  your  Ma- 
jesty can  discover  no  general  or  statesman  out  of 
Russia.  The  policy  of  the  Tears  hath  always 
been  to  procure  at  high  prices  the  most  able- 
minded  men.  Her  generals  at  the  present  day  are 
incomparably  better  than  ours.  The  English 
have  none.  The  conqueror  of  Scinde,  the  victor 
at  Sobraon  and  Mianee,  was  unrequited  :  Guyon 
and  Williams  will  be  decorated  like  a  couple  of 
drums,  and  hundreds  of  inferior  officers  will  be  left 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  inferiority,  and  will 
rise  only  upon  the  grave  of  seniors.  Your  Majesty 
has  obedient  and  enthusiastic  soldiers,  from  among 
whom  great  men  may  spring." 

"  So  much  the  worse.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  I  love 
equality."  A  smile  of  subdued  sarcasm  came  over 
the  Emperor's  countenance,  and  he  added — "I 
wish  the  tranquillity  of  Europe." 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  too  have  always 
loved  tranquillity.  But  it  is  only  to  be  possessed 
by  satisfying  the  reasonable  desires  of  men,  main- 
taining them  in  their  possessions  and  rights,  and  bj^ 
restoring  such  of  these  as  have  been  forcibly  torn 
from  them." 

"  We  will  consider  in  due  time." 

"  The  time  is  come ;  when  it  is  passed  it  will 
be  too  late  to  consider." 

"M,  de  Talleyrand,  yoa  were  not  always  so 
urgent ;  let  me  add,  so  importunate." 

"  Sire,  I  have  not  always,  nor  ever,  had  to  deal 
with  a  personage  so  clear-sighted." 

"Was  not  my  uncle?" 

"Sire !  Permit  me  to  speak  plainly  in  reply? 

"  Do  so." 

"  The  Emperor  your  ande  committed  more  mis* 
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takei,  and  more  gn^tfrouft  (mm,  than  iqy  maa  upon 
record.  He  lost  fiye  armiesy  and  tix  or  seyen 
kingdoms,  besides  the  empire  of  France.  Had  he 
listened  to  milder  and  warning  counsels,  your  Ma- 
jesty at  this  hour  would  only  have  been  Emperor 
of  Crermany,  and  King  of  Hungary  and  Poland : 
your  cousin  would  have  been  seated  on  the  throne 
of  Prance.  Lombardy  would  have  been  under  one 
branch  of  your  family,  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily 
nnder  another.  The  face  of  Europe  was  then 
ploughed,  it  now  is  haggard,  dejected  and  expres- 
sive of  despondency.  There  never  was  a  time  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  world  when  it  contamed  so  small 
a  number  of  vigorous  minds  in  war  and  politics. 
Take  advantage.  Sire,  of  this  conjunction.  En§^d 
hath  solicited  your  alliance  and  co-operation ;  your 
Mi^ty  hath  acceded  to  her  suit.  She  gains 
nothing  by  her  defence  of  Turkey,  you  recover 
there  your  ascendancy.  Constantinople  is  become 
a  faubourg  of  Marseilles." 

After  a  pause,  the  Emperor  said — 

"  I  have  been  censured  for  abstaining  from  the 
restoration  of  Pohmd.  At  the  expense  of  three 
hundred  thousand  muskets,  and  hidf  the  army  I 
sent  into  the  Crimea,  I  could  have  effected  this ; 
but  Aostria  and  England  were  more  averse  to  it 
than  I  myself  was,  unwilling,  as  you  may  well 
suppose  me,  to  excite  a  spirit  of  republicanism  in 
any  country  whatever.^ 

"Your  Miyesty  judges  rightly  in  suppressing 
such  a  ^irit  in  Iranoe,  where  one  strong  will  must 
rule ;  but  there  are  ooontnes  where,  not  only  con- 
stitutional, but  even  republican  institutions,  long 
ago  took  root  and  flourished.  Aragon,  Biscay, 
and  some  other  parts  of  Spain,  were  as  free  as  the 
Hanse  towns,  or  as  Qenoa»  Venice,  and  Eagusa. 
Municipalities  are  r^ublics.  They  flourished  for- 
merly, and  still  exbt,  in  Italy.  The  Italians  are 
more  capable  of  self-government  than  any  other 
nation  on  the  continent  The  staple  of  our  soil  is 
worn  out  by  uncongenial  crops.  It  has  now  been 
well  harrowed  and  pulverised ;  l^  rest  it  may 
recover." 

«  You  teach  me  to  talk  figuratively.  A  watch 
must  be  wound  up  to  go.  There  are  times  when 
it  must  be  taken  to  pieoes,  cleaned,  oiled,  the 
works  put  together  again,  and  the  movements 
regulated.'* 

'  **  Who  ate  those  two  men?"  said  the  Emperor 
in  hb  dream.  But  Talleyrand  had  vanished.  *'  Sir  !** 
deliberately  and  firmly  spoke  thevoiee  of  an  armed 
and  strong  man,  with  a  crown  upon  his  head,  "I 
am  John  Sobiedu.  I  daipi  nothing  firom  the  re- 
creant at  Vienna,  which  town  my  people  saved 
from  massacre  uid  destruction;  I  would  have 
claimed  nothing  from  that  perfidious  man  whose 
name  and  ofi^  you  bear,  who  hated  and  reviled 
every  brave  enony,  and  treated  every  brave  friend 
with  an  ingratitude  amply  repaid  him ;  but.  Sir, 
you  are  under  obligations,  you  and  England  equally, 
to  restore  to  my  people  what  hath  bwn  wrenched 
away  from  them.  The  Polish  Lancers,  more  than 
once,  saved  the  Trench  army." 


During  this  speech,  a  man  weanitt  m  ttxm, 
but  his  head  bandaged  with  black  si^  took  £ 
hand  of  Sobieski,  with  a  sickly  smile,  aid  prtssed 
it  to  his  lips.  The  Emperor  knew  lum  tok 
Koscrasko,  and  looked  as  if  enecting  himtoipik. 
He  was  not  disappointed.  In  the  gentkst  til 
softest  voice  he  uttered  these  few  words:— 

"  Sir,  I  come  not  to  implore  of  you  any  faioar 
for  my  country  ;  but  I  leave  the  conaidentba  to 
your  sagacity,  whether  your  power  would  not  be 
increased,  and  much  added  to  the  probabfliijofits 
duration,  by  an  act  of  justice  and  giatitiuktfi 
Poland.  It  would  render  it  impossible  for  dtk 
Austria  or  Bussia  to  molest  you, — it  would  nise 
an  army  for  you, — at  no  coat  to  yo«.— «lif 
ready  for  yoor  defence.  You  are  fond  ot  fjai}. 
This  is  never  to  be  attained  by  dec^tioa  dm 
kind.  Your  historians,  formerly  n^  of  hsax 
and  veracity,  now  lie  eum  privilegio* 

"  Do  you  suspect  me  of  authorising  wbal  hss  Us 
lately  written  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  t^ 
Crimea?" 

"  Your  Mijesty  is  above  suspicion.*' 

*'  Thiers  indulges  in  less  rhodomontade ;  jet  1 
would  not  have  purchased  the  "  LiTei*'  i  H. 
Thiers  at  three  sous  apiece.'* 

*'Your  Mijesty  was  never  parsimomou;  i 
such  an  expenditure  there  had  been  pcodigi&i 
But,  Sir,  you  who  write  better  than  aaj  of  |^' 
subjects,  will,  I  am  confident,  write  the  bistoij  i 
your  own  life.  I  entreat  of  you  so  to  vnteit 
that  every  line  may  give  you  pleasore  aad  aifr 
faction ;  and  that  men  hereafter,  on  xa^m  i 
may  say  Napoleon  IIL  loasjusi'* 

Eosciusko  did  not  walk  badLwaidi,  in  eouif 
fashion,  from  the  Imperial  presence^  soi^  iM 
bow  before  it^  but  reposing  his  wonndedloki 
i^ainst  the  firm  stature  of  Sd>ieald,  sig^ 
deeply. 

"Courage!  my  comrade,**  said  the  ankuted 
king ;  "  despair  not,  distrust  not :  tby  soul  isli? 
and  pure  enough  to  animate  more  than  tm^^ 
Thou  art  the  greatest  of  Poland's  great  m;  ^ 
am  confident  in  Providence  that  thou  shall  ofli  ^ 
the  last." 

Louis  Napoloen  then  dreamt  that  his  w 
become  a  dwarf,  grinned  horribly  betwea^ 
legs;  and  that  he  himself  was  fonned into  I  cA 
and  was  b^^inning  to  devour  a  aunbar  of  ^^ 
whose  skins  resembled  his  own  in  cdov,  asdm 
while  they  feared  him^  fawned  upon  thMi*  ^ 
eyes  were  long^  half-shut,  as  cat's  aiSi  hat  i» 
mouth  was  soon  wide  (xgen,  and  in  fnft  *f^' 

What  strange  things  dreams  are!  >°>^%* 
one  time  tiie  distempered  braii^  at  anofthorsBw 
its  anxieties.  . 

Napoleon  was  now  walking  in  aaawBf  P^ 
surrounded  and  overgrown  with  '*'■*,  ^ 
trampled  them  down•easi^y,  bat  ^"^'^Jjll 
under  them  the  fragments  of  •»**?^?i*L, 
and  noble  images.  In  one  he  raoyii^j^" 
of  liberty,  turned  upward  and  IoqMK^'^Qi  "- 
gazed  a  moment  at  it|  and  jmri  %  I** 
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tbere  descended  from  its  pedestal  a  tall  figure,  the 
oiAj  one  quite  entire,  and  took  him  by  the  left 
band,  which  she  has  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking.  It  was  amA^tioh.  But  ihey  had  not 
walked  long  togelhrav  when  a  matron  of  serene  and 
placid  di^ty,  on  whose  arm  a  k)Tely  girl  was 
leaning,  dame  in  sight.  He  stopped,  and  looked 
earnestly  «t  the  heavenly  apparition.  Gahn  in  her 
innocence,  the  lowered  her  eyes,  she  did  not  turn 
them  aside  s  the  satiffre  ofttr  did  not  moont  into 
her  diedc  Bowii^  first  to  the  Countess,  the  Em- 
peror spdEC  to  her  dtaghter  in  tones  of  gentleness, 
of  tenderness,  of  deference.  After  a  while,  the 
marble  in  all  its  purity  was  animated ;  the  heart 
was  tiiere.  Napdeon  thought  he  should  be  re- 
prored  and  reprimanded  by  Ambition;  on  the 
contrvyshe  smHed  on  him.  Presently,  a  ^Hke 
you^  in  the  bloom  of  adolescenee,  stood  before 
them,  and  pointing  at  Ambitbn,  said  to  the  others, 
"  Attend  to  me.  That  creature  on  the  left  is  no 
goddess." 


She  looked  contemptuously,  and  said :  "  Thou 
descendest  on  att  indifferently ;  I  converse  with  the 
great  alone.  I  give  to  Mars  his  spear  and  shield ; 
I  command  thb  Eoriee ;  I  (^ain  down  Dis- 
cord." 

•♦Wretch!"*  said  Love  (for  it  was  he),  "  Boast- 
fnl  wretch !  I  was  the  blessing  of  earth  before  thy 
exidteuoe;  I  reigned  in  heaven  before  thou  wert 
driven  out.  However,  let  there  now  be  peace  be- 
tween us.  Insensate  as  thou  art,  thou  hast  but  to 
look  on  thy  right  hand,  and  ^ou  wilt  then  acknow- 
ledge my  superiority.'* 

He  went  away,  but  kept  two  of  the  three  ever 
in  sight. 

'*  We  are  suddenly  come  to  the  CAamp  Slyaees,*' 
said  the  Countess. 

'•Madame!"  replied  the  Emperor,  "I  once 
thought  the  place  fantastically  called  so,  I  now 
find  it  was  prophetically  called  so.  To  France  I 
owe  my  crown,  to  Spain  my  happiness. 


A    DAY    DREAM. 


Oa  a  rode  teat,  beneath  a  ^reading  tree, 
I  sal  akme  one  gloomy  luamei'a  eve, 
Aad  walehed  in  ploanng  ihonght  the  seitng  rao, 
Oadtikg  the  dif tant  hill,  the  sweeping  bey, 
The  wood-eroirned  heights,  and  tiny  cottages 
That  gem-like  graced  their  setting  of  deep  foliage 
Long  did  I  gase  enchanted  with  the  scene — 
When  suddenly  methongfat  its  aspect  changed — 
Lights  fleecj,  rose-tinged  donds  no  longer  graced 
The  liquid  azure  of  the  firmament, 
Or  stood  reflected  in  the  glassy  ware. 
Kow  did  it  glow  as  with  a  blazing  fire, 
The  waves  seemed  changed  to  moving  sands, 
And  all  the  purple  eve  became  blood-red ; 
Ail  liie,  all  vegetation  vanished — save 
A  bsre  and  ghastly  trunk,  whose  dying  leaves 
But  made  the  desolation  still  more  striking ', 
Straa^est  sight  of  all,  yon  rugged  peak 
Becomes  a  pyramid.    I  seem  to  stand 
Upon  old  Bgypl*s  desert  plains,  and  gaie 
At  the  huge  records  of  her  former  glory ; 
Bat  aoft,  another  change.    The  crimsoa  sun 
Departs,  and  in  his  place,  the  aher  moon 
Tinit  the  borkoit  with  her  pearly  flwe; 
The  stars  adorn  earth's  aenre  canopy ; 
The  pyramid  hat  losi  its  shape,  for  now 
I  see  an  amphitheatre's  vast  form, 
Iflth  glorious  carvings,  rich  entablatures. 
And  all  the  varied  charms  of  ancient  art, 
Whidi  stiH  remain  a  marvel  to  the  world ; 
The  leadied  and  blasted  tree  becomes  a  oohunn, 
T^  Iflwrt  waste  of  sand  ii  gone— but  now 


A  greater  desolation  ills  the  mind. 
On  every  side  there  fies  the  scattered  wreck 
Of  great  men's  handiwoik ;  what  years  of  toil 
Are  scattered  by  the  unrelenting  blows 
Of  surly  time  I    But  while  I  think  of  Borne, 
And  an  her  Men  greatness,  swiiUy  fhdes 
Bach  graceful  reUc  of  antiquity, 
And  men  and  women,  in  fantastic  garb, 
Now  swarm  in  thousands,  and  a  million  lamps 
Eclipse  the  moon  and  her  attendant  stars ; 
Ende  instruments  of  music  twinkle  forth 
Discordant  melodies.    The  shadowy,  vast. 
And  mouldering  amphitheatre  dissolves. 
And  upward  springs  a  towering  pagoda, 
Where  thousands  knod  and  worship  hideous  gods. 
Bat  whence  this  freezing  cold.    I  look  again. 
The  tall  pagoda  is  a  mass  of  ice. 
And  howling  bears  supplant  the  tinklings  of 
The  gentle  mandolin ;  perpetual  frost 
Is  here^  and  seldom  is  the  voice  of  man 
Heard  in  these  soHtudes.    The  frozen  peaks 
Again  have  changed,  ih>m  glittering  rainbow  hues. 
To  deep  obscurity.    The  sky  grows  dark ; 
A  Buyuntain  bdohes  forth  thick  smoke  and  flame. 
And  streams  of  molten  lava  shower  down 
Its  nigged  sides ;  the  wide  eipanse  of  ocean 
Seems  on  flre ;  the  marble  palaced  town 
Glows  an  unearthly  red.    Trembling  I  turn 
from  the  infernal  prospect,  when  a  vdoe, 
Well  known  and  musical,  (alls  on  my  ear — 
^Wake,  dreamer,  wake,  the  sun  is  down,  the  night 
Is  oome,  and  thou  art  sleeping  in  the  garden.** 

2  E  2 
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A    RAINY    DAY    IN    EGYPT. 


The  tireets  of  Alexandria,  even  daring  the  finest 
season  of  tbe  year,  cannot  be  said  to  rival  the 
most  wretched  thorongbfares  in  the  most  miserable 
towns  of  Enrope — half  puddle,  a  qoarter  rubbish 
and  filth,  and  the  remaining  quarter  a  mixture  of 
daj  and  sand.  Thej  constitute  intricate  passages 
whioh  are  thronged  as  thoroughfares,  in  the  absence 
of  anything  claiming  a  nearer  approach  to  what  we 
usually  understand  when  speaking  of  or  describing 
a  9treei,  In  summer,  were  it  not  for  Turkish  pre- 
judice, they  would  be  a  favourite  resort  of  bufiidoes 
and  the  swinish  race  ;  in  winter  and  wet  weather, 
flocked  to  by  ducks  and  other  web-footed  birds, 
who  take  their  pastime  and  find  their  nourishment 
in  ponds  and  quagmires.  Being  frequented  by 
human  beings,  however,  they  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
streets  and  highways,  and  taking  them  as  they  are, 
these  streets  are  not  wholly  destitute  of  matter  for 
musing  and  amusement— as  regarded  through  the 
medium  of  a  gkiss  window  (considerably  m  want  of 
a  dusting),  and  when  the  mind  rejoices  over  the 
conviction  that  nothing  short  of  an  earthquake  or 
a  fire  will  induce  us  to  venture  out  of  our  ark 
until  the  waters  have  subsided  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

It  has  been  raining  all  night,  and  the  month  is 
January.  Our  credulity  has  been  sadly  imposed 
upon  in  our  youth,  by  old  grandmother's  tales  about 
rain  never  falling  in  Egypt.  Now,  according  to  school 
geographies,  Alexandna  is  a  sea-port  town  of 
Egypt,  and  the  only  harm  we  wish  those  who  per- 
sist thai  it  does  not  rain  here,  is,  that  they  were 
standing  out  in  the  middle  of  the  street  at  this 
very  moment  of  writing  ;  if  this  would  not  force 
conviction  through  their  coats  and  hats,  and  mto 
their  very  brains,  I  don't  know  what  would. 

It  has  been,  and  is,  raining  what  is  vulgarly 
termed  wts  and  dogs  ;  and  the  result  of  these 
showers  is  a  most  lamentable  state  of  affairs,  out 
of  doors  and  indoors. 

The  streets  have  amalgamated  their  filthy,  slimy 
ingredients  together;  the  gutters  tbiU  run  along 
the  Kiddle  of  most  of  them  have  overfiown,  and 
stagnant  puddles  have  constituted  a  sea  of  abomi- 
nation, to  navigate  whioh  is  the  necessary  but 
perilous  occupation  of  those  whose  avocations  call 
them  out  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

And  now,  as  we  sit  peeping  through  abovemen- 
tioned  dusty  panes  of  glass,  there  suddenly  arises  a 
peculiar  cry,  half-threatening,  half  supplicating^ 
which  cry  proceeds  from  sundry  vendors  of  fire- 
wood, who,  with  donkey-loads  of  this  commodity, 
are  carefully  picking  their  way  through  the  slippery 
paths,  impbring  their  donkeys  io  be  as  careful  as 
themselves.  JTaihah  !  wahhak  !  resounds  on  all 
sides  in  various  intonations,  signifying  in  Arabic, 
you  U  fall,  you'll  fdU.  And  the  donkeys— for 
Egyptian  donkeys  seem  to  understand  Arabic — fully 
q>preoiate  the  warning,  and  step  out  with  as  much 
precaution  as  though  they  were  intellectual  >einga. 


One  might  ahnoat  read  iM/ui6^  imprinted  upon  tbes 
lengthy  ears  as  they  cock  them  backwards  and  for- 
wards, just  M  their  stepping  im)ve8  firm  or  tk 
contrary.  He  is  an  old  and  experienced  ass,  is  tbe 
one  that  leads  the  van,  and  not  even  the  tempta| 
sight  of  a  cabbage  stalk  floating  upon  the  stin 
will  induce  him  to  swerve  one  inch  from  vbat  k 
knows  to  be,  from  years  of  practical  experioe^ 
the  safest  portion  of  the  road.  Now  he  puts  tk 
left  1^  forwards,  and  feels  gradually  for  a  fim  ol 
secure  footing ;  gently  resting  all  \s&  weigbt  ^ 
this,  he  moves  the  other  one  forward ;  tl^  f k 
these  two  are  planted,  he  pauses  awhile,  aa  if  ti 
take  the  bearing  of  the  neighbouring  shqa,  lo  i 
to  steer  the  safest  course.  L^  experienced  doobji 
follow  in  his  track ;  but  even  the  wisest  are  iptii 
err,  and  some  treacherous  stone,  apparentlj  ^ 
firm  in  the  ground,  slips  away  from  under  tk  p 
sure  of  poor  Nedtfy,  and  the  next  moment  doiif 
and  firewood  are  sprawling  in  the  mud.  Sodisii 
low  close  upon  its  heels  have  no  time  to  stop  8 
recover  themselves.  The  slippery  path  made  k 
the  prostrate  donkey  makes  a  capital  slide,  a 
amidst  much  uproar  and  lamentations  from  k 
donkey  drivers  and  the  idle  occupants  of  i 
neighbouring  shopsj,  the  whole  lot  are  prostnte^i 
the  mud.  Soon  there  is  a  congregation  of  i&tt 
assembled,  m!^,^t  o^  whom  are  oflScions  in  tki 
opinions  as  to  the  amount  of  damage  ineazn^ 
very  few  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand ;  lije  ■ 
bye,  however,  something  like  order  is  re-estabftUi 
one  or  two  donkeys  have  been  huned  for  KM 
are  deplorably  bespattered  with  mud,  andreaW 
nervous  for  the  remainder  of  the  trip.  The  loA 
however,  are  re- adjusted,  the  donkeys  poisneiME 
journey,  and  the  street  is  left  to  the  a^lorayg 
pensities  of  a  few  wretched  looking  fbwht  ^ 
half  drowned  with  rain,  seek  vainly  for  gtaioif 
odds  and  ends  of  vegetables  and  bread,  sad  i 
occasionally  fall  to  their  lot  when  similar  aocidal 
occur  in  the  streets.  Now  come  a  canm  ■ 
camels,  heavily  laden  with  stones  for  huD&if  P 
poses.  If  donkeys  cannot  keep  their  footJBg,"* 
can  poor  flat-hoofed  camels  hope  to  do!  ^fJJ 
drivers  are  perfectly  aware  of  this,  and  coiBcqiMjf 
give  free  vent  to  exhortations.  Very  nai^  " 
ing  epithets  are  lavished  upon  the  timid  ( 
they  are  exhorted  for  their  own  sakea^  ""'J'yJ 
sake  of  their  proprietors,  not  to  go  aid  t^* 
down  as  the  stupid  donkeys  did.  Tbj^  **  * 
minded  of  the  care  and  kindness  hn^ci  ¥* 
them  from  their  younger  days  upwards,  irf^* 
of  the  great  ingratitude  of  breaking  tb««M 
slipping  down  in  the  street.  All  *^**^M2 
deal  more  friendly  counsel  is  adBiiaiateEQl  WJ- 
frightened  camel  drivers  to  their  ^  ••JjJ? 
camels ;  but  we,  from  our  seat  bdiad  ^^JJ! 
arrive  at  the  sage  conclusion  that  aft  ttj^yi, 
quite  unnecessary,  from  the  fi»|lWiil#**.' 
their  careful  stepping  oat 
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apart  from  all  sense  of  doty  to  their  proprietors,  to 
risking  of  anj  of  their  limbs  by  taking  a  fabe  step 
in  the  mnd. 

They  have  hardly  passed  our  windov,  however, 
before  the  very  house  shakes  again,  from  the  effects 
of  a  bud  report  of  something  falling  heavily  in  the 
street.  *^There  is  a  louder  uproar  than  ever  of 
many  voices  lamenting  some  catastrophe,  and  even 
the  old  Turk,  who  is  smoking  his  pipe  with  solemn 
gravity  in  the  shop  directly  opposite,  pauses  in  the 
act  of  inhaling  his  tobacco,  and  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  ^t  camel  is  mined  for  life.  We 
lean  out  o*  window,  and  contempbtte  the  wreck. 
There,  sure  enough,  with  distorted  limbs  and  up- 
raised head«  moaning  painfully  at  its  fate,  Hes  a  fine, 
strong  camel,  almost  crushed  beneath  the  burthen 
on  his  back,  and  too  evidently  maimed  beyond  hopes 
of  the  poor  useful  creature  ever  proving  serviceable 
to  its  hard  taskmaster  again.  The  ropes  that 
bold  the  burthen  are  cut,  and  with  much  assistance 
the  fnghtened  brute  is  lifted  to  its  feet  again ;  but 
the  hind  legs  are  aU  disjomted,  and  the  only  thing 
now  to  be  done  is  to  lead  him  off  speedily  to  some 
near  shiughter-house,  and  there  sell  its  flesh  to 
hungry  ^jptians,  who  look  upon  the  meat  as  a 
peculiar  dainty — "  Alas !  poor  Yoriok  I"  But  stop  I 
the  hum  of  busy  day,  notwithstanding  the  condition 
of  the  streets  and  the  rain  which  is  pouring  down 
in  torrents,  is  rapidly  moreasing  tinder  our  windows. 
People  will  eat  on  rainy  days  as  well  as  in  fine 
weather,  and  consequently  markets  must  be  sup- 
plied. Here  comes  a  village  damsel,  not  amiss  in 
looks  either,  although,  from  the  peculiar  costume 
of  the  country,  we  are  not  indulg^  with  a  sight  of 
any  of  her  features,  save  her  peculiarly  bright  eyes ; 
but  these  seem  beaming  with  joy  and  happmess 
again.  Who  knows  but  her  heart  is  at  this  very 
moment  meditating  just  such  another  theme  as  is 
ascribed  to  the  foolish  milkmaid,  of  fabulous  repute, 
whose  bartering  propensities  caused  her  specidative 
mind  to  mentally  realise  a  carriage  and  horses,  as 
the  ultimate  result  of  her  pail-full  of  milk,  but 
whose  dignified  toss  of  the  head  upset  her  milk, 
and  pat  her  dreams  for  ever  to  flght.  This  damsel 
carries  a  precarious  cargo— nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  basket  of  eggs — and,  if  her  eyes  speak 
truth,  she  is  at  this  moment  unwordly  realising 
some  daydream  of  life.  Not  that  these  eggs  will 
fetch  a  bewildering  income  in  Egypt,  for  basket 
and  all  will  barely  cost  a  shilling;  but  her  visions 
of  opulCTce  are  limited  to  fire  piastres,  wherewithal 
she  may  purchase  a  new  red  cap,  to  fascinate  some 
unhappy  rustic,  who  passes  for  a  great  man  in  the 
damseTa  village,  being  mercifully  permitted  to 
Uxmr  from  sunrise  to  sundown  on  the  estates  of 
some  opulent  Turk,  who  sometimes  pays,  but 
oftner  flogs  him.  Nevertheless,  our  maid  with 
the  ^^  has  an  eye  to  the  comforts  of  a  home  to 
shelter,  and  dreams  dreams  about  poultry  and  eggs, 
to  be  hereafter  disposed  of  in  mturket — and — and 
•—but,  alas,  she  too  is  doomed  to  the  vexations 
^  dbappointments  to  which  all  flesh  is  heir; 
her  slodafigless  feet  ture  no  defence  to  the  dippeiy 


state  of  the  streets — an  unlucky  slide  at  an  un- 
guarded moment  has  prostrated  her  basket,  eggs 
and  all,  in  the  mnd ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say,  out  of  the 
whole  lot,  whether  she  may  recover  one  solitary 
egg,  that  has  not  been  cracked  and  become  un- 
marketable. But  her  calamity  is  only  the  fore- 
runner of  a  series  of  similar  accidents.  A  sedate 
looking  Turk,  who  would  rather  lose  his  hetixd  than 
become  the  laughing  stock  of  impudent  idlers,  who 
would  sooner  be  convicted  of  having  once  smiled  in 
public,  or  having  run  upon  any  occasion  (except 
once  upon  the  alarm  of  mad  bull  being  raised), 
whose  sedate  deportment  and  consequential  strut 
has  been  envied  and  imitated  by  many  a  Cadi,  and 
even  TefenkshiBashi  —  this  pompous  Effendi, 
forgetful  in  his  excessive  pride  of  the  many  perils 
that  undermine  him,  stmts  on,  pipe  in  hand,  and 
green  turban  on  beard,  the  la^r,  epiblem  of 
historical  descent  from  the  Prophet's  family ;  sud- 
denly, the  earth  slips  from  under  his  heavy  tread, 
the  next  minute  he  shoots  along  with  lightning 
rapidity — vainly  he  throws  about  his  arms,  grasp- 
ing at  empty  air  to  prevent  the  catastrophes-down 
--down— he  slides — right  into  the  centre  of  the 
prostrate  damsePs  broken  eggs — injuring  by  his 
fall  what  few  might  have  escaped.  The  beloved 
colour  of  the  Prophet  is  sadly  besmeared  with  mud 
and  eggs.  The  fine  blue  doth  doak  is  in  an  equally 
lamentabb  condition.  And  even  his  very  beard, 
the  pride  and  glory  of  his  life,  is  sadly  besmeared 
with  dirty  water  and  filth.  Deep  are  the  groans 
that  roll  from  under  his  ample  moustache,  many 
the  threats  hurled  at  the  laughing  spectators. 
Even  our  window  does  not  escape  general  con- 
demnation. But  what  annoys  the  old  Turk  more 
than  anything  else,  is  the  degrading  faot  of  his 
falling  dose  alongside  a  woman,  and  that  woman, 
oh,  d^;rading  fact  to  him !  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  dog  af  a  Fellah.  Possibly,  our  friend  may 
go  home  a  little  wiser  than  when  he  came  out, 
convinced  of  this  truth,  that  mishaps  "!^  well  as 
blessings,  sorrows  as  well  as  joys,  are  the 
lot  of  fdl  mankind,  without  disUnotion  of  wealth,  or 
age,  or  any  thing  else. 

Still,  the  rain  is  pelting  down  mercilessly,  and  yet 
the  midtitude  are  flocking  to  and  fro  on  their 
various  avocations;  more  camels,  and  donkeys, 
and  maidens,  and  old  Turks,  have  dipped  down  and 
been  helped  up  again  to  their  feet,  and  by  the  time 
that  these  have  wept  over  and  bemoaned  their  mis- 
fortunes, fresh  victims  to  the  wretched  state  of  the 
streets  are  momentarily  presenting  themselves. 
Not  a  baker's  shop,  or  a  vegetable  shop,  but  what 
gives  ample  evidence  of  the  mishaps  of  the  morn- 
ing :  and  it  will  be  a  marvel,  wdl  worthy  of  note,  if 
the  bread  and  the  vegetables,  nay,  even  the  very 
meat  that  our  careful  cook  is  providing  for  our  din- 
ner are  not  unmistakeably  infused  with  sand — ^not- 
withstanding all  care  and  attention  to  purify  them 
before  their  being  submitted  to  our  hungry  in- 
spection. Europeans,  and  a  dass  of  strangers  in 
a  hybrid  costume,  whose  ancestors  once  daimed  to 
European  parentage,  perambulate  the  streets  in  top 
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boot8»  Ukd  mud  beApftttered  garments,  affording 
often  evidence  of  having  •  encountered  more  than 
one  alij^ry  spot  during  their  morning's  peregrina- 
tions. 

Even  at  thi^  very  moment  tiiere  is  passing 
nnder  our  inquisitive  survey  a  sedate  old  genUe- 
man,  with  spectacles  and  a  walking  atick.  He  is 
olad  in  seedy  black,  and  his  closdy  shaven  visage 
q^eaks  of  much  patient  sufifering,  and  greait  gravity 
ol  demeanour ;  suddenly,  his  features  are  frightfully 
distorted,  and  his  arms  and  legs  are  flung  about 
with  most  grotesque  antics.  The  good  man,  ihtX 
was  thought  to  be  a  bishop  or  a  judge,  or  least- 
ways a  counsellor  and  a  magistrate,  is  suddenly 
converted  into  a  mountebank,  and  grins  frightful 
grins,  more  like  a  monk^,«r  a  hyena,  or  a  tom-cat, 
than  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  cause  of  all  this 
indecorous  behaviour,  a  /atuf  pas  in  the  mud ;  and 
the  sequel,  a  regular  rolling  in  the  same.  He  is 
hdped  up  by  the  combined  efforts  of  some  half 
dozen  grinning  donkey  boys,  who  iou^  shoui  for 


Bwnhiihj  as  a  species  of  advage^aes. 
from  these  Philistines,  Uie  stnmger  nuhei  intoili 
nearest  shop,  whence,  in  a  veiy  deplorable  ooatti, 
he  is  conveyed  back  to  his  place  of  ahodc^  i^ 
ever  that  may  happen  to  be. 

Meanwhile^  the  nicely  cleaned  flagi  of  obi 
paved  rooms  have  undergone  a  sad  SMtamoqikR. 
Servants  and  water  carriers  coming  to  «^  In, 
have  each  journey  bro^gl^t  with  Ihen  aoneiki 
less  than  half  a  t(m  of  filtb  and  mud;  tbilmi 
of  the  best  room  has  adorned  the  aspect  of  iH^ 
dirty  gec^raphical  chart,  whilst  a  leak,  paoetotii 
right  overhead,  warns  us  away  firomeor  ooofartift 
position.  We  leave  jUie  skeets  to  tbe  vnttba 
wayfaren,  and  under  the  solfunng eSects dk^ 
of  TuiUsh  coffee,  recline  upon  our  ao^ile  Toii 
divan,  and  meditals  up<m  the  results  of  cv  aoa 
ing's  contemplations,  ^y  top  hi^pj  to  be  ps 
mitted  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  beuig  a  ^^^tifar. 
and  BQt  a  partaker,  of  ttie  calamities  of  a  noj^ 
in  Egypt. 
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FiXDiNO  on  my  arrival  at  Marsefllee  thai  the  et- 
posure  to  cold  and  fatigue  of  travelling  day  and 
night,  had  brou^t  on  a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis, 
I  was  compelled  to  relinquish  my  original  intention 
of  proceeding  on  direct  to  MaUa,  by  that  remark- 
ably fast  boat,  the  Vectis,  which  steafl(ied  the  dis- 
tance between  Marseilles  and  that  port  in  44  hours 
(and  in  whi(^  case  I  should  have  only  occupied 
five  days  between  London  and  Make.)  I  found 
the  charges  at  the  hotel,  though  comparaitively 
with  others  moderate,  still  too  exhorbitant  for  my 
purse ;  besides  which,  the  continual  bustie  and 
noise  were  but  ill  adapted  for  that  repose,  quiet, 
and  attention,  which  was  requisite  for  an  invalid  ; 
and  in  addition  to  my  own  sufferings,  my  wife*s 
weak  constitution  could  not  bear  up  aganisi  any 
further  fatigues  for  at  least  sqme  days.  Conse- 
quently, before  even  consulting  any  medical  man, 
ill  as  we  both  felt,  we  managed  to  crawl  about  the 
town,  in  search  of  one  or  two  friends  whom  we 
had  formerly  known  in  the  east,  and  through  whose 
interest  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  procure  im- 
mediate lodgings  and  board  with  «  respectable 
German  family,  at  No.  14,  Rue  des  Minimes,  one 
of  the  healthiest  uid  most  elevated  streets  in  Mar* 
seilles.  The  morning  we  entered  into  our  lodgings 
was  the  1st  day  of  December,  1854,  yet  the  s^u 
shone  as  brilliantly  and  as  warmly  as  it  shines  in 
April  in  Enghind,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  terriUe 
maelstrom  (N.E.  wind)  which  is  very  prevalent  at 
this  season  in  the  south  of  France,  the  sudden 
change  from  the  foggy  atmosphere  of  a  London 
November,  would  have  been  extremely  agreeable 
and  welcome.  As  it  was,  the  glass  windows  of 
our  bedroom  ooluded  the  cold  si  the  same  tone 


they  admiiited  the  pleaaaiit  li^^^heit  o(ic 
sun.  The  thermometer  stood  at  57  deg.  BnoM 
and  upon  the  whole  vre  might  have  mQojed  m 
selves  vastly,  but  f (»  the  pidn  andiososTteieiiees 
our  throats,  which  now  xapidly^mgmenkd,  ^ 
all  efforts  to  check  it  All  hopes  of  qoiltiif  ^ 
seilles  for  a  week  or  ^  ibrtni^t  were  nov  i  * 
end.  So,  lesolvmgtoniakeihebestofsWhit 
gain,  we  determined  to  jnake  oarssbss  fw 
with  the  plaoe,  and  as  there  is  msohin  ^P'^ 
old  town  «h«t  mi^  Jnterost  the  reader,  ve  m 
recorded  our  notes  and  observatiaQS,  Mcflyj^ 
facing  them  with  dihis  remarki  that  for  <M^ 
and  oonvenienee  sake  tiiere  are  few  F^'^J'JT! 
suited  for  a  w^r  jaaut,  to  escapeibe^ie*** 
of  London,  and  few  places  to  Ml  ^  ^'u 
j^easant  amusements  and  pastimes  as  ihs  **  * 
seaport  town  of  Marseilles.  ^ 

To  commence  then  with  some  kv\sm^^ 
marks,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  Ifii^ 
was  founded  in  the  year  689  B-C^  ^  ^^^'^ 
Phoenicians  from  Ions, in  Asia  MilW^-^k■•fT| j 
prising  early  navigators,  who  were  the  •*  | 
{borers  of  tlie  Heditttranean  shone^  'j^  I 
present  the  Customs  ammally  prodnsa  •'♦I 
than  £1,950,000  steriing !  It  hoists d mm  j 
convenient  harbours  (especially  ^  '*^2' 
guarded  by  the  batteries  of  Fort «.  h»m^ 
St.  Kidiolas,  whilst  towering  over  Iks  i^f^ 
exaUed  hill,  is  the  Fort  of  Notre  DaiW*#*|J 
The  Carrael  of  Marseilles  is  hdd  *»^JJf  fj 
enoe  by  French  and  other  Boman  OwO*J^ 
ners,  who  in  stormy  wei^tf,  orksi^P  ^ 
vow  vows  to  the  silver  image  <f  j^  ?Ri^ 
jnthedu^  19  thaie^  mammdMkHm^^^ 
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feli6  iAe  tales  of  iheir  priaeis,  to  ilie  dfeot  that 
tins  gdden  edf  of  inodem  idobtors  can  snoeonr 
them  in  the  time  of  need. 

^%e  Rne  dea  Minimea,  where  we  lodged,  was 
itnated  on  a  Inll  called  Notre  dame  da  Monte, 
rom  another  chnreh  here  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 
it  was  the  loftiest  and  healthiest^  and  by  far  the 
tleanest  position  in  the  town,  bnt  owing  to  its 
teep  asen^  a  terrible  drag  for  an  inytdid  who 
risbed  to  t^e  longstrdls  and  yisit  all  the  Hons  of 
he  pSaoe.  CSose  to  onr  lodgings  was  a  large  piano- 
brte  nuumfiustory,  from  which,  so  they  told  us,  the 
test  toned  pianos  in  all  France  are  produced, 
i^asahig  this,  and  leafing  it  to  onr  left,  we  will,  if 
ftm  please,  take  a  walk  down  as  far  as  the  Ganm- 
)iere  and  tiie  Bonrse,  the  two  great  resorts  of  all 
;he  apecnlatiye  residents  of  the  town ;  and  my  word 
or  it,  that  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  great 
^oneonise  here  assembled  on  week-days,  between 
the  boors  of  ten  and  twelve,  a.m.,  and  two  and 
ire,  p.m. 

It  u  hard  work  to  descend  without  running,  the 
road  is  in  some  parts  so  precipitate  and  steep.  The 
Srst  street  we  enter  after  turning  out  of  the  Rue 
lea  Hinimes,  is  the  Bouleyaffds  de  Eqme,  not 
famous  for  anything  in  particular,  if  we  except  its 
butchers'  and  oakers'  shops.  To  onr  left,  in  large  cha- 
racters, we  read  the  word  BMcherie ;  and  peeping  in 
at  the  door  we  see  a  stout  old  man  standkg  behind 
a  counter,  weighing  out  sausages  and  ready-cooked 
meat  to  some  half-dozen  females.  On  the  counter 
is  a  gooAy  display  of  Bologna  sausages,  roast  pork, 
chops,  and  other  odds  and  ends,  but  our  oUfactory 
nerres  are  assuled  with  the  odour  of  garlic,  and 
for  an  Sn^hman  there  is  nothing  tempting, 
Dothin^  that  invites  one  to  buy ;  a  little  further 
down  is  the  baker,  with  plenty  of  cheap,  good 
bread,  and  abundance  of  French  rolls ;  whUe  next 
door  to  him  agabi,  is  a  shop  where  all  kinds  of  raw 
edible  materiids  are  sold.  Here  we  have  beans 
and  cheeses,  tapioca  and  potatoes,  salad  oil  and 
nvataid,  raisins,  figs,  prunes,  almonds,  walnuts, 
n^  a  score  of  otber  commodities.  An  old  lady  keeps 
this  shop,  and  though  she  is  very  obliging  and 
willing  to  serve  you  to  oofiTee  and  sugar,  she  is  quite 
shocked  at  your  ignorance  and  presumption  m  ask- 
ing for  tea  f  Tea !  What  has  she  got  to  do  with 
tea.  Messieurs  the  chemists,  or  the  largest  shops 
in  the  Grande  Chemen  de  Kome,  may  perhaps 
possess  such  a  very  rare  article ;  for  herself,  she  is 
thankful  to  say  she  never  takes  a  tea  {un  tM)  ex- 
cept when  she  is  very  ill,  and  then  about  a  thimble 
foU  serves  as  a  roOd  aperient.  Disappointed  about 
oar  favourite  English  beverage,  we  hurry  past  some 
half  dozen  liquor  shops  and  dMi  du  Tabae  (tobacco 
shops)  tiU  we  get  to  the  bottom  of  tte  hill.  Here 
the  whole  place  is  flooded  with  water,  and  com- 
panies of  Pompiers  Sappiers  (French  Firemen)  are 
busy  cutting  dykes  and  canals  to  carry  ofT  the 
Superfluous  water  into  reservoirs,  where  it  may 
Serve  in  any  sudden  emergency  of  fire.  Our  great- 
M  ABenlty,  however,  is  to  dispense  with  the 
oftcrfoos  pn^eeitions  of  some  score  of  shoe  blacks, 


who  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  our  having  our 
boots  cleaned,  though  to  a  certainty  the  first  half 
dozen  steps  we  take  in  any  direction  from  where 
they  are  detaining  us  will  be  certain  to  deface  all 
that  famous  polish  which  they  so  skilfully 
produce. 

All  tins  time  we  have  been  encountering  shoals 
of  soldiers,  all  in  heavy  marching  order,  and  most 
of  them,  poor  feHows,  bound  fm:  the  seat  of  war, 
to  supply  such  vaeancies  as  are  hourly  occurring. 
Here  and  there  a  sallow  lisee,  or  a  limping  man,  or 
one  with  a  loose  jacket  sleeve,  prochdms  the  sick 
and  wounded  returned  to  La  Fatrie  a?  unfit  for 
further  service  in  the  field  of  battle.  We  turn  out 
of  this  place  into  the  Grande  Ghemin  de  Rome ;  to 
onr  left  the  whole  of  the  centre  of  the  road  has 
been  dug  up  for  repairing  some  water  tubes,  audit 
is  with  difficulty  we  are  enabled  to  cross  fh)m  shop 
to  shop  in  the  almost  hopeless  pursuit  of  tea.  At 
last  one  man,  as  a  great  favour,  sells  us  a  handful 
at  a  most  exhorbitant  price,  and  the  first  time  we 
use  it  we  discover  that,  whatever  properties  it 
may  have  once  possessed,  these  properties  are,  aks  I 
for  ever  fled.  Ghopped  hay  might  prove  more  pa- 
latable than  this  wretched  apology  for  tea.  But 
apart  from  this,  there  is  so  much  difficulty  (except 
at  first-rate  hotels)  in  getting  Frenchmen  to  under- 
stand that  the  water  must  boil  properly,  and  such  a 
fuss  made  about  lighting  a  few  extra  pieces  of 
wood,  that  it  is  best  for  one's  tranquillity  to  give 
up  an  hopes  of  tasting  tea  at  Marseilles,  or  any 
where,  until  he  can  get  amongst  Englishmen 
again.  If  we  pursue  a  direct  course,  and  continue 
up  the  Grande  Ghemin  de  Borne,  it  will  conduct 
us  to  the  Predeaux — the'promenade  of  the  rich  and 
the  fashionable  in  fine  weather — a  handsome 
long  road,  with  an  avenue  of  fine  trees,  with  seats 
every  here  and  tiiere  for  pedestrians  to  repose 
themselves  awhile.  Of  a  summer  evening  the 
drives  about  here  must  be  very  agreeable ;  at  pre** 
sent  the  weather  is  rather  unpropitious,  as  it  is 
blowing  a  perfect  gale  from  the  east,  so  we  turn 
back  to  where  we  left  our  persecutors,  the  shoe 
blacks,  and  dexterously  evading  these,  cross  into 
the  Place  il  Feriole,  beyond  which  is  the  Gourse 
Buonaparte,  divided  by  one  of  the  finest  and  long- 
est streets  in  Marseilles,  to  wit.  La  Hue  Paradis. 

If  we  go  straight  a-head  along  the  Gourse 
Buonaparte  we  come  to  the  bottom  of  the  hiU 
Notre  dame  de  la  Garde,  the  ascent  up  which, 
though  wearying,  well  repays  one's  labour  and 
fatigue  by  the  quantity,  variety,  and  beauty  of 
scenery  it  unfolds  at  every  fresh  turning  in  the  as- 
cent. The  entrance  is  ornamented  by  a  number  of 
handsome  basins,  into  which,  during  the  summer 
months,  a  perpetual  stream  is  rolling.  Turning  to 
our  right,  we  commence  to  ascend  a  regular  flight 
of  stone  steps,  very  handsomely  hedged  in  with 
neatly  cut  box.  The  first  lauding  place,  where  the 
steps  wind  abruptly  around,  affords  us  a  partial 
view  of  the  old  port,  with  all  its  shipping,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  town  itself.  Mounting  up  higher 
stOl,  .we  pause  9gain  noon  a  prominence,  and  look 
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down  Hpon  the  pleasant  blue  waters  of  tlie  Medi- 
terranean ;  to  our  left  ia  a  handsome  little  obapel, 
whilst  shrubs  and  pleasant  flowers  flourish  plenti- 
fully around  us. 

Leaving  these,  we  enter  upon  a  barren  and  filthy 
portion  of  the  mount,  walled  in  on  either  side.  With 
loose,  pebbly,  and  uneven  steps,  it  is  with  difficulty 
we  continue  our  ascent.    Here  and  there  a  large 
crack  in  the  wall  reveals  a  passing  glimpse  of  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  to  seaward,  and  encouraged 
by  this,  though  considerably  out  of  breath,  we  per- 
sist in  our  onward  ascent.     The  only  persons  that 
wo  encounter  At  this  time  of  the  day  are  sailors  and 
ship  captains,  severally  laden  with  candles   and 
other  votive  offerings  for  the  image  on  the  hill.  We 
'  have  no  sooner  emerged  from  behind  the  shelter  of 
this  wall,  than  we  experience  the  full  force  of  the 
maelstsom,  which  is  blowing  up  here  fit  to  carry  us 
off  our  legs.     Nor  is  the  ascent  altogether  without 
danger.     Nevertheless,  we  persevere  in  our  efforts. 
To  our  left  is  a  refreshment  house,  commanding  a 
charming  prospect  both  towards  sea  and  landwa^s 
— ^but  we  have  no  time  to  pause  here  now,  because 
the  church  on  the  hill  closes  its  doors  at  precisely 
eleven  a.m.,  and  if  we  are  too  late  we  shall  miss 
seeing  the  great  bell  of  Notre  Dame — the  pride  of 
the  Marseillese,  the  seven  days'  wonder  of  strangers, 
and  acknowledged  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world 
after  that  of  St.  Petersburgh.      Climbing  up  the 
last  steep  flight  of  steps  we  get  under  temporary 
shelter  again,  and  as  we  sit  down  on  a  stone  bench 
to  recover  breath,   we  are  assailed  by  a  couple 
of  old  women,  who  have  the  special  privilege  of 
selling  rosaries  and  relics,  silver  crosses,  and  hearts 
and  arrows,  and  other  little  souvenirs  of  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Garde — all  pretty  enough  in  themselves, 
but  all  exhorbitantly  dear,  and  only  likely  to  be 
bought  by  the  more  bigoted  frequenters  of  this  ex- 
alted Eoman  church.     Great  is  the  disgust  of  the 
old  ladies,  many  their  hard  words  about  heretics,  on 
finding  us  obstinately  refuse  to  lay  out  five  francs 
upon  the  value  of  half  a  franc.     Having  reposed 
awhile  we  climb  up  the  last  dozen  steps,  and  pas- 
sing under  a  massive  archway  enter  into  the  fort 
itself ;  thence  a  polite  old  monk  conducts  us  into 
the  belfry,  and  certainly  that  old  bell  is  a  wonder- 
ful specimen  of  what  the  handiwork  of  man  can 
produce,  both  as  regards  its  immense  size  and  the 
exquisito  sculpturing  upon  it.     There  are  several 
Scripture  scenes  faithfully  depicted,  and  when  this 
huge  monster  of  a  bell  gives  utterance  to  its  tongue, 
the  noise  produced  is  stunuiog  beyond  endurance. 
On  a  fine  clear  day,  with  the  breeze  off  shore,  ships 
barely  in  sight  of  the  port  have  distinctly  heard  its 
tones.     Leaving  the  bell  we  mount  up  to  the  high- 
est position  on  the  hill,  and  hence  we  have  a  bird's 
eye  view  of  a  panorama  such  as  I  have  only  seen 
rivaUed  from  the  top  of  the  Convent  on  Mount 
Carmel.     Looking  towards  the  sea  the  aspect  em- 
braces the  more  distant    headlands  of  the  Gulf 
of  Lyons,  with  the  clear  blue  distant  horizon.    The 
waves  are  tosssed  to  and  fro  by  the  impetuous 
breeze  that  sweeps  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 


and  the  snowy  white  of  the  frothy  billows  ooaimt 
beautifully  with  the  deep  blue  tinge  of  the  toa  it- 
self, and  the  brilliantly  Ut  canopy  of  heaven.  Ban 
and  there  the  white  sails  of  some  distant  ^nmd 
glitter  in  the  sunlight^  or  sink  into  a  sombre  kMi,ac 
the  ship  dses  and  falls  to  the  heaving  of  iho  oeeiB. 
Steamers  are  busily  plying  backwards  and  forwai^ 
whilst  nearer  to  the  port's  entrance  a  few  veatare- 
some  fishermen  are  plying  their  trade,  des^  tk 
fierce  gale  that  threatens  momentarily  to  aiaftibtft 
their  tiny  boats.  Close  under  us  are  the  iilads 
of  Eotaneau  and  ?omegues,  and  a  little  further  the 
gloomy  Chateau  d'lf,  gloomy  only,  however,  as  k 
association  with  those  past  and  barbarous  ages^ 
when  its  walls  re-echoed  the  moans  of  heart^irokci 
state  prisoners,  exiled  here  from  home  and  friends, 
and  yet  within  sight  of  both.  What  would  msaj 
of  them  have  given  to  exchange  one  word  with,  or 
catch  one  glimpse  of  faces  and  voices  to  be  seen  or 
beard  no  more  by  them  on  this  side  of  the  gnn! 
At  the  present  moment  of  speaking,  howem, 
nothing  but  mirth  and  revelry  {uroceed  from  tk 
Chateau  d'lf.  Thoughtless  French  soldiers  aad 
pilots,  watermen  and  fishermen,  with,  in  summer, 
oftentimes  pic-nic  parties,  resort  hither,  and  a^ 
the  welkin  ring  again  to  their  mirth.  These  tkv 
islands  constitute,  by  means  of  an  artificial  isthaas, 
an  excellent  harbour  of  refuge  for  vessels  that  aie 
unable  to  make  the  port  during  the  heavy  stonBs 
so  prevalent  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  during  tbc 
winter  season. 

Looking  to  our  right  we  command  an  exoeBeat 
panoramic  view  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  kr- 
hour,  the  latter  with  its  light-house  yet  incompkU^ 
but  both  full  to  cramming  with  vessels  of  all  ass 
and  nations ;  and  beyond  these  docks  and  behiad 
them  rise  in  a  confused  mass  the  house?,  and  shop^ 
and  caf^  of  the  Marina.  A  singularly  shaj^ 
building,  on  an  elevated  position,  forms  a  striki!^ 
object  amidst  the  confused  and  conglomorated 
mass  of  houses  dose  by  the  new  port ;  that  is  tk 
British  and  American  Seaman's  Temperance  House ; 
and  beyond  that  again,  on  an  elevated  mouad, 
carefully  walled,  .is  the  last  resting-place  of  tbe 
Turk  in  Marseilles.  Turning  our  back  upon  tlie 
sea,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  portion  of  abnofii 
every  street  in  the  town ;  and  those  who  are  baor 
liar  with  the  place,  can  witH  great  facility  poii^  oit 
and  name  street  by  street.  The  elevated  pontioa 
of  Notre  Dame  du  Mont  is  particularly  disoraiUe; 
but  what  constitutes  the  most  beauti^  part  ef  6» 
scenery  is  the  suburbs  of  Marseilles,  the  fava 
itself  being  situated  in  the  gorge  of  the  nAv* 
Country  seats  and  viUas,  int^^pmed  with  OOVP 
and  lemon  groves,  the  brightn^s  of  the  tiat 
gradually  fading  as  the  gentle  dedivify  eC  Ai 
suburbs  gradually  amalgamate  with  the  fttfif^ 
and  thickly-wooded  hills,  where  are  ymttyasA  la* 
numerable,  and  where,  &om  the  j^entifdl  jvfaie  of 
the  grape,  is  extracted  some  of  the  best  ekiita  la 
France ; — Marseilles  being  in  the  provina^  tfX«- 
guedoc,  and  not  eight  mil^  d^ant  tea.' tk 
village  of  St.  Julien,  whenee  is  mfoMM  d 
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parts  of  the  dvilised  world  that  peooliar  wine 
known  as  St.  Joliea  olaret.  Wherever  we  look 
from  the  smnmit  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Qarde  the 
prospect  is  perfectly  sablime.  How  coold  it  be 
otherwise,  being  the  handiwork  of  that  great 
arobitect  and  painter  at  whose  word  the  unirerse 
arose? 

Alter  giving  the  old  priest  who  accompanies  ns 
a  small  soavenir,  we  bethink  ourselves  of  returning 
to  tlie  town  again.  Our  descent  is  bj  a  far  more 
expeditious  route  than  that  by  which  we  ascended, 
oonsttting  of  a  narrow  pathway  to  our  right  hand 
side,  wh^  oonduets  us  past  the  back  of  the  mili- 
tary barracks  and  into  t^  Cours  Bonaparte  agam. 
Crossing  this,  and  passing  the  private  residence  of 
the  worthy  British  consul,  we  get  into  the  Rue 
Paradis  once  more  by  turning  to  our  left  at  the 
second  turning.  In  the  Rue  Paradis,  is  the  con- 
sulate oi&oe  (British) ;  continuing  straight  ahead, 
we  get  into  a  mighty  concourse  of  spectators,  who 
are  making  as  much  noise  as  though  the  fate  of 
nations  depended  upon  their  respective  bargains. 
Elbowing  through  these,  to  our  left  is  the  Marseilles 
Bourse,  a  miserable,  low,  dark  building,  the  iu- 
tmor  of  which  is  seldom  frequented,  unless  during 
a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  whereas  the  streets  and 
aTeaues  leading  to  it  are  entirely  blocked  up  by 
▼oeiforous  merchants,  as  full  of  gesticulations  and 
anties  as  a  troop  of  hungry  monkeys.  At  one 
comer  of  the  Bourse  and  Exchange  is  a  little 
wooden  box,  through  the  pigeon-hole  windows  of 
whieh  information  may  be  gleaned  relative  to  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  steamers  and  other  yessels. 
Trom  the  Bourse  we  get  into  the  Gannibeare ;  by 
keeping  to  our  right,  and  by  going  behind  the 
Bouse,  we  get  to  what  the  French  delight  in  call- 
ing La  Grande  Theatre ! — a  dingy  looking  place, 
where  wretched  performers  make  spasmodic  dforts 


to  delight  an  easfly  persuaded  multitude.  The 
Gannibeare  itself  is  the  grand  resort  of  strangers 
and  touters  for  hotels,  cabmen,  and  boatmen. 
Here  are  situated,  as  you  can  easily  discover  by 
using  your  eyes,  the  principal  steam-packet  oSioea 
for  almost  every  part  of  the  world ;  whibt,  parallel 
with  the  theatre,  runs  Le  Rue  BeauTois,  entirely 
deroted  to  shipbrokers  and  maritime  storekeepers. 
To  the  left  of  the  Gannibeare  is  the  old  harbour, 
crammed  even  to  excess  with  shipping,  whilst  the 
borders  or  quays  present  one  turbulent  multitude  of 
boatmen,  captains,  sailors,  strangers,  brokers,  jews, 
pedlers,  renders  of  all  b'nds  of  commodities, 
porters,  and  a  very  fiur  sprinkling  of  soldiers — all 
is  noise  and  bustle  and  confusion.  Before  us  is  the 
handsomest  caf^  in  all  France,  to  wit,  the  Gaf^ 
Turc ;  both  without  and  within  the  decorations  are 
superb,  and  the  outlay  must  haye  been  immense. 
Just  as  we  hiy  our  luuids  upon  the  glass-knobbed 
handles  of  the  massive  plate  doors,  intending  to 
enter  and  refresh  ourselves,  the  hour  of  twelve  re- 
sounds from  the  neighbouring  church  docks, 
followed  by  a  peal  of  bells,  and  no  small  amount  of 
shuffling  and  running  in  the  streets.  The  hungry 
are  getting  home  as  best  they  can  to  thdr  rathm: 
late  breakfast,  the  more  devout  rushing  to  churches 
and  chapels  for  mass  before  meab.  In  ten  minutes 
lord  and  porter,  admiral  and  fisherman,  have  all 
disappeared  from  the  late  scene  of  human  turmoil ; 
the  quays  are  deserted  by  all  save  a  few  houseless 
vagrants,  and  their  starving  companions  in  nusery, 
lean  street  dogs.  From  hence  till  two  p.m.  one 
might  take  a  nap  in  the  streets  without  fear  of 
being  disturbed  even  by  those  vulture-eyed  people 
the  shoe-blacks — for  these  also  are  gone  to  dinner. 
We  foUow  their  example,  and,  after  that,  if  the 
reader  be  willing^  shall  continue  our  Peep  at  the 
town  of  Marseilles. 


DON    SEBASTIAN, 


KING  07  POSTTTGiX. 


"Yes,  Sir,"  cried  Don  Pedro  d'Alca^ova,  "jus- 
tice is  the  first  thing.  When  you  are  in  the  r^^ht 
you  must  be  right,  and  when  you  are  in  the  wrong 
pa  must  still  be  rights  because  you  are  a  king,  and 
justice  is  the  first  thing.  Thus  you  were  right  in 
dismissing  your  tutor,  because  he  did  not  like  you 
should  break  your  neck ;  for  that  a  king  should 
have  the  right  of  breaking  his  head  when  he 
pleases  is  indeed  a  mere  trifle." 

Thus  spoke  Don  Pedro  d'Alca9ovato  the  young 
king  Don  Sebastian,  who,  at  fourteen  years  of  age, 
had  just  asoended  the  throne  of  Portugal,  and  who, 
as  the  first  fruits  of  his  power,  on  the  very  day  of 
his  Moessioo,  had  been  eager  to  mount  an  un- 
broken horse  that  he  found  in  the  stables  of  his 
deceased  &ther,  John  HI;,  of  glorious  memory. 


The  whole  kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  the  two 
Indies  besides,  applauded  the  king's  courageous 
desire,  thence  presaging  that  he  would  adorn  the 
history  of  his  country  with  deeds  of  glory.  The 
tutor,  Alexis  de  Minises,  was  dismissed  as  a  babbler, 
a  conceited  pedant,  an  opposer  of  legitimate 
power,  and  the  sage  Alca^va  was  made  superin- 
tendant  of  finances. 

A  few  days  after  this,  the  king  happened  to  be 
separated  from  his  attendants  while  hunting.  The 
sight  of  a  Moorish  negro  capering  about  under  the 
trees  in  the  forest,  reminded  him  of  the  sui>erin- 
tendant's  discourse,  and,  eager  to  commence  his 
reign  by  a  deed  of  heroism,  he  galloped  furiously 
towards  the  negro,  whom  he  intended  to  trample 
under  foot ;  but  the  horse,  frightened  by  the  black 
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face,  threw  his  nnskilfid  rider,  and  vodd  asraredly 
hare  onuhed  hini  had  not  tiie  negro  disengaged 
him.  Therempon,  willing  to  give  the  yonng  stranger 
a  lesson  in  politeness,  he  neatly  gathered  three  or 
fonr  small  twigs,  and  having  thns  made  an  instn- 
ment  whidi,  from  time  immemorial,  has  served  as 
the  foundation  and  introdnction  to  seienoe  and 
morals,  he  applied  it  the  hoy  king,  and  then 
ifitieated  into  the  depths  of  the  forest,  leaving  this 
great  prince  with  his  heart  swelling. 

Never,  sinee  Jngortha  wns  boimd  to  the  ear  of 
ICarins,  never  had  a  king  been  more  ontragtd. 
In  his  anger  he  used  all  those  high-sounding  words 
of  the  Lusitanian  tongue  taught  by  Neptune's  sons 
to  the  hook-beaked  tards  that  come  to  us  from 
beyond  sea.  A  thousand  resolves,  each  more 
furious  than  the  last,  coursed  each  other  through 
the  royal  brain,  and  he  swore  to  exterminate  all 
negroes,  mulattos,  and  quadroons.  The  dews  of 
evening,  however,  while  refreshing  his  body,  oooled 
hj  degrees  the  fnrj  of  his  mind,  and  he  thought  of 
the  dmculty  in  which  the  historiographer  of  Por- 
togal  would  iad  himself  decently  to  place  thb 
inotdent  on  the  regal  annals;  so  all  his  grand 
sdiemes  were  confined,  for  the  present^  to  making 
bimsdf  in  a  proper  condition  again,  as  befits  a& 
princes  and  Christian  kings. 

His  horse,  meanwhile,  thirinng  it  prudent  to  get 
out  of  reach  of  the  suspicious  noise,  returned  to 
the  palace,  where  his  arrival  without  his  rider 
caused  gret^  alarm.  Cardinal  Henry,  Uie  hinges 
grand-uncle,  pretended  to  weep,  and  his  grand- 
mother, good  Queen  Catherine,  eried  in  earnest ; 
as  to  the  courtiers,  they  sobbed  one  and  all.  A 
thousand  servants  went  forth  with  torches  and 
Imtems  to  search  the  forest,  and  there  they  found 
the  king  leaning  against  a  tree.  On  seeing  the 
lights  he  arose.  He  had  determined  to  «iake  his 
accident  a  State  secret — that  is,  not  to  mention  it  to 
anybody — a  princely  resolution,  for  as  the  Arab 
proverb  says,  **  Our  secret  is  our  slave  while  we 
keep  it,  but  we  are  its  slave  when  we  teU  it.**  And 
he  had  observed  that  proverbs  are  never  wrong. 

Having  had  warlike  indmations  frgln  the  cradle, 
he  had  formed  a  troop  of  burghers,  whom  he  exer- 
cised on  the  platoon  system — a  remarkable  thing, 
proving  that  to  this  great  monarch  is  due  the 
invention  of  civic  and  national  guards,  though 
envious  people  have  pretended  otherwise.  He  had 
thus  organised  a  body  of  recruits  who  served  of 
their  own  accord  and  goodwill,  by  the  help  of  a 
little  stringent  advice,  by  which  they  were  sent  to 
prison  when  the  goodwill  was  not  forthcoming. 

A  genend  review  was  about  to  take  place.  It 
was  an  amusement  to  Don  Sebastian  to  direct  the 
manoeuvres,  and  to  see  the  citisens  march  pest  him 
with  their  flags,  preceded  by  drums  and  music. 
But  the  negro's  application  had  created  a  difficulty. 
The  prince  could  not  attend  a  review  on  foot,  like 
a  captain  of  militia,  and  he  was  very  unwilling  to 
confide  to  his  sulgects  the  reason  that  oWiged  him 
to  def«r  a  ceremony  already  announced  in  tiie 
Mamhm'  and  CoiuHMumnel  of  that  period..  It 


WW  a  great  diiBeuUy;  aid  a  GomoE  of  Btiis, 
ordinary  and  extraordbary,  witii  all  the  makmef 
requests  and  auditors,  would  have  been  vequisite  to 
determine  so  important  a  question.  The  prises 
decided  on  teUbg  his  tale  to  his  graodmc^ie^  whs, 
as  superintendent  of  the  naternal  society,  aai 
patroness  of  infant  schools,  understood  seek 
matters. 

Having  heard  his  story,  his  gcandmo&er  hegM: 
'<  My  little  puss"— but  here  his  Majesfy  intend 
her,  observing  that  vadb.  eanpnuicm,  fhcfof^  fm- 
merly  veiy  afbetionsEte,  did  not  oompcni  wSli  tk 
dignlly  of  the  Crovm ;  they  might  have  been  vmA 
to  Kug  Nebuohadnesnur,  when  he  was  ehaaged  U 
a  beast;  but  he,  S^Msttan,  not  having  jci  ex- 
perienced tiiat  misfortuae,  ought  st  Imt  to  he 
cdied  '<My  littie  man."  The  old  lady,  who  had 
good  sense,  felt  the  Justice  of  this  distinetion,  wd 
resumed,  saying,  **  ^re,  when  your  late  father,  who 
was  simple-mkded  and  gracious,  ereduloos  ani 
bigoted,  who,  in  a  word,  had  all  the  good  qaaMn 
which  compose  a  bad  kmg^  had  been  scourged  by  the 
reverend  faUier  inquisitor,  he  made  a  i^gcimage  to 
our  Lady  d*Atocha.  You  have  not  tame  for  this 
presoriptira,  and  if  yoea  had,  I  should  not  lecem- 
mend  it ;  far,  according  to  present  notioaS)  lA  the 
philosophers  of  your  realm  would  treat  you  as  a 
Jesuit  and  Capuchin,  whioh  wo^  not  hasten  ynr 
cure ;  but  I  will,  in  the  absence  of  better  advk% 
trust  to  my  own  resources."  Her  advice  waa  lol* 
lowed,  and  two  days  after  the  Kkg  was  ahte  to 
ride  on  horseback,  and  give  the  word  of  eoauBiBi 
to  ha  well-beloved  citisens. 

After  a  few  years  of  sfaniar  extents,  aB  ths 
clear-sighted  folks  of  Portugal  decided  thflt  C  ' 
king  was  tiie  greatest  warrior  that  had 
since  the  days  of  AohiBes,  Hector,  PatroQ&i^ 
Hannibal ;  uid  the  poets  of  the  kingdom  eompeasd 
above  ten  thousand  sonnets  to  prove  him  so.  Oa 
the  unanimous  word  of  poets  and  courtiers — people 
who,  as  is  well  known,  always  i^)eak  the  truth — 
Sebastian  fancied  himself  destined  to  conquer  Ae 
worid.  On  this  subject  he  allowed  two  words  to 
escape  him,  to  the  leaders  of  the  municipal  troop ; 
but,  behold,  these  brave  men,  who  attended  pan^ 
^rith  such  undaunted  courage,  began  to  lookhbek. 
The  King  was  extremely  indignant  at  finding  tfait 
he  had  thrown  away  his  time  in  teaching  psieeas 
who,  estimable  enough  in  othor  respect  wera  d 
just  as  valiant  as  the  paiii^  beadles. 

In  th(^  days,  a  kind  of  trade  exfatod,  wiisk. 
the  disastrous  state  of  affairs  k  genend  ruudtirf 
very  dangerous.  High  spirited  noUes,  after  havhifg 
ruined  their  vassals,  finding  noHiing  more  io  he 
got  at  home,  started  off  to  range  abroad;  cdkBtlV 
together  obliging  creatures,  who,  aceordkig  to  ftee 
and  circumstance,  have  been  vaikady 
Swiss,  Germans,  Scots,  Free  Corps,  ^ 
Bandoliers,  Candottieri,  Guerillas, 
Soldiers  of  the  Faith— idi  ^[norant  penonss^wfc^ 
never  having  been  aUe  to  form  a  eieM  " 
tkins  and  mine,  lived  on  what  thigr  aoM  1 
When  the  noUes  had  gathered  lufAei  fk  i 
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miBiber  fdmck  vmm,  &ef  other  loacle  wdx  for  the 
benefit  of  the  party,  or  sold  themseWes  soul  and 
body  to  some  yaliant  prince,  who  loved  glory 
and  BpoiL 

Don  Sebastian  did  not  give  up  his  idea ;  beudes, 
bis  adventure  with  Ihe  negro  still  lay  so  heavy  at 
bis  heart,  Uutt  ecrery  swarthy  face  threw  him  into 
a  rage.    His  aversion  extended  to  all  dark  shades ; 
from  hatred  to  blaeks  and  half  castes,  he  went  on 
to  hating  Moors ;  and,  as  we  are  by  ni^re  prone 
to  hide  our  weabieases  and  passions  nnder  Bgrand 
oloak,  he  soon  mistook  his  vexation  at  having  been 
Ihraahod,  for  seal  for  rdigion.    The  negro,  being 
a  heathen,  he  declared  himself  the  antagonist  <^ 
infidels^  and  obtained  from  the  Pope  that  the  war 
for  wbidk  he  was  preparing  should  be  entitled  a 
Gcaaade,  and  declared  holy.    Sebastian  had  gained 
the  mfaffcst  of  tiie  Pope  through  Cardinal  Henry; 
^vho,  perhaps,  would  not  have  been  sorry  to  see 
his  nephew's  ears  boxed.    When  his  grandmoUier 
heard  about  it,  she  went  to  his  Eminence,  and  said : 
"  I  ^ways  thou^t,  Ahb^  that  you  possessed 
hot  few  brains  ;  b^  nowl  am  convinced  that  there 
aie  less  under  your  scarlet  hat  than  under  my 
falcon's  hood.    What  wretched  notion  has  induced 
yoa  to  eneounge  your  nephew  to  go  to  war  ?    Do 
yon  long  to  take  his  place  P    And  are  you  idseady 
composing  his  luoend  sermon  P    Is  it  not  you  who 
-     have  put  it  into  his  head  to  assume  the  title  of 
'  Most  Obedient,'  in  imitation  of  the  Catholic  and 
Tory  Chidstian  kings  P     A  pretty  title  truly  for  a 
king,  and  for  a  king,  too,  who  will  never  do  any- 
thing he  does  not  wish  !*' 

Kot  knowing  what  to  say,  the  Cardinal  made  no 
TCffy;  the  best  plan  in  such  cases,  for  nothing 
more  plainly  shows  failure  than  a  weak  excuse. 

Sebastian  pursued  his  scdieme.  Not  having 
saon^  enough  to  purchase  a  good  set-out  of  Swiss 
and  Germans,  he  tolked  over  the  matter  with  his 
Bnperintendant,  and  after  due  consideration^  it 
appeared  to  them  the  easiest  plan  to  make  some 
base  coin ;  a  dever  idea,  which,  while  rendering  it 
nimeoessary  to  await  the  arrival  of  galleons,  and 
the  ^dting  of  ingots,  came  to  exactly  the  same 
thing  in  the  end.  Money  is  a  representative  sign ; 
a^d  the  great  value  .and  consideration  we  put  upon 
it,  is  only  conventional  and  habitual;  it  matters 
little  whether  a  coin  be  of  gold  or  of  copper  gilt 
if,  when  okoulated,  it  answer  a  like  purpose.  The 
work  of  the  king  and  Superintendant  thus  dearly 
proves  them  to  have  been  as  skilful  in  politics  as 
iktfj  were  in  finance ;  no  small  thing  in  those 
illiterate  days. 

When  the  purchase  and  deliver  of  the€lermans 
vas  completed,  it  was  necessary  to  dedde  on 
w^t  infidels  war  was  to  be  made.  In  those  days, 
as  in  outs,  there  were  many ;  from  Hebrew  infidels 
to  freemasons,  SamtSimonians^  and  Conventiders, 
there  was  but  the  difficulty  of  choosing.  At  first, 
Bon  Sebastian  thought  of  going  to  the  Indies, 
fiii^ood  ally,  the  Superintendant,  being  subject  to 
sea-floknesB^  vas  afraid  of  so  long  a  voyage.  He 
VnM  oat  that  it  would  be  more  pleasiag  to  God» 


and  more  convenient  to  all  concerned,  to  invade 
Africa.  Unfortunately,  rdations  had  just  been  oon- 
duded  with  aU  the  reigning  pnnces,  and  peace  de- 
dared  under  oath,  signature,  and  flourish.  A 
pretext  must  be  found  for  breaking  tiiis  sworn 
compact,  and  for  being  perjured  consdentiously ; 
the  modem  sdence  of  diplomacy  was  not  then  in- 
vented, and  Loyola's  Latin  would  have  been  thrown 
away;  but  dumce^  more  ingenious  than  three- 
fourths  of  man's  sdiemes,  arranged  all  for  the  best. 
Muli^-Mahomet,  after  having  reunited  the  king- 
doms of  Fez  and  Morocco,  had  died,  leaving  his 
brother  AbdaUa  regent  and  guardian  to  his  diildren, 
still  minors.  So  Abdalla,  according  to  the  andeut 
and  sdemn  usage  of  Moorish  princes,  immediately 
beheaded  the  elder  diildren — a  proceeding  whidi, 
from  time  immemorial,  has  been  found  ^e  most 
effieadous  in  preventbg  family  quaixels.  The  two 
younger  princes,  Abdulmunem  and  Abdehndec, 
were  ^Mired  to  continue  the  race.  Aa  aoon  as 
they  had  passed  childhood,  Abdalla  began  to  beat 
^em  like  morto,  that  bdng  in  his  x^pinioii  the 
best  method  of  forming  thdr  mind  ai^  temper. 
But  the  young  men  aoon  became  weaxy  of  this  kind 
of  disdpHne,  and  though  oaUed  to  the  throne,  th^ 
preferred  leaving  their  oountiy,  and  took  refuge 
with  the  Turks.  Delisted  with  the  riddance, 
Ahdalla  caused  bis  son  to  be  crowned,  and  killed 
himsdf  with  dduking  too  hard  at  the  eorona- 
tion. 

Hamet,  in  order  to  commence  his  reign  by  a 
master-stroke  of  policy,  sont  an  archer  to  Tr^ 
m^cca  to  despatch  his  cousins.  This  man,  an 
awkward  fellow,  killed  one  but  missed  ikt  other. 
Abdelmeleo,  the  survivor,  raised  an  many,  marched 
upon  Fes,  beat  the  usurper,  and  retook  the  king- 
dom.  A  victorious  philosoi^ier,  he  did  not  bdie 
this  title,  and  instead  of  strangling  men  to  get 
their  money,  and  shutting  up  women  to  obtain 
their  affection,  he  proved  himsdf  just  and  humane, 
and  made  himself  bdoved  by  all. 

Hamet,  meanwhile,  had  withdrawn  iato  Spain  in 
very  ill  temper.  He  demanded  aid  of  the  Catholic 
kmg,  but  the  latter  merely  rqtlied  that  he  was 
rightly  served.  He  then  applied  to  the  '^most 
obedient  king."  Sebastian,  who  was  much  more 
knowing  in  morals  and  the  rights  of  nations  than 
his  Spanish'neighbour,  did  not  think  it  propor  that 
Moors  and  infidels  should  be  governed  by  a  wise 
and  generous  sovereign.  He,  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  assist  this  bold  robber  Hamet,  usurper  and 
murderer,  and  aid  him  in  driving  out  the  good  and 
lawful  prince.  A  scheme  so  benevolent  received  the 
assent  of  aU  the  chamberkins,  equerries,  gentlemen 
of  the  household,  running  footmen,  ladies,  and 
maids  of  honour,  in  fine  of  the  whole  court,  except 
the  grandmother,  who  took  Abddmeleo's  part. 
"  My  dear  son,"  said  she,  "  You  are  rushing  into  a 
quarrd  that  all  the  ointments  in  the  world  cannot 
bed.  It  is  bad  ;  first,  because  it  is  unjust,  and  an 
unjust  act  can  never  bring  forth  good ;  alsc^ 
because  people  sddom  gain  anything  by  interfering 
with  what  does  not  ooacem  them.    Sy  what  sight 
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do  jou  try  to  impose  a  master  on  a  nation  that  does 
not  wish  for  him,  and  lead  to  war  yonr  sabjects, 
who  do  not  care  anything  abont  the  matter  f  Do 
yon  think  men  were  created  only  to  be  put  on  the 
mnster  role,  and  divided  into  battalions,  regiments, 
and  brigades  ?  The  liking  they  evince  for  it  gives 
an  answer  to  that.  What  good  is  there  in  thus 
spending  your  money?  Have  you  so  much  to 
spare,  whUe  I,  your  grandmother,  hare  scarcely 
wherewith  to  give  my  alms  ?  It  would  be  a  mud^ 
better  act  to  found  a  college,  or  to  increase  poor 
Camdeus*  pension  of  twenty  crowns ;  he  will  die  of 
hunger  at  last,  which  will  be  no  credit  to  you  or 
your  age." 

"  Madam,  indeed  you  are  fabling ;"....  he 
stopped,  through  respect,  for  at  the  bottom  he  was 
a  good  boy,  and  ended  thus :  *'  Grandmamma,  I 
beg  your  pardon;  but  you  do  not  understand 
miUtaiy  glory,'* 

**  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  my  dear  grandson, 
what  is  military  glory  P 

"  Military  glory,  good  mother,  consists  in  killing 
men  and  burning  towns,  and  he  who  does  the  most 
in  this  way  is  the  greatest  and  most  famous.  It 
was  thus  that  Agamemnon,  Alexander,  Pyrrhus, 
AtiUa,  and  others,  acquired  the  admiration  of 
the  world." 

''And  the  anger  of  Heaven,"  replied  the  old 
lady ;  ''and  I  will  answer  for  it,  they  are  burning 
below  at  this  very  minute,  with  Pontius  Pilate,  and 
Julian  the  Apostate." 

"Possibly,**  said  Sebastian;  " for  they  did  not 
fight  against  the  infidels,  and  none  of  their  warlike 
enterprises  received  the  blessing  of  our  holy  father 
the  Pope,  nor  that  of  my  uncle.  Cardinal  Henry ; 
but  they  did  not  the  leas  behave  like  true  gentle- 
men, and  their  actions  will  be  thought  grand  and 
noble  in  all  ages  to  come." 

"  One  word  more,  my  child,  I  will  never  believe 
that  it  can  be  a  fine  thmg  to  kill.  Think  rather 
about  giving  heirs  to  the  throne,  and  of  becoming 
a  good  and  well  behaved  father  of  a  family.  A 
monarch  is  but  the  first  citizen  of  his  realm,  and 
as  the  head  of  the  body  he  oug^t  to  set  a  good 
example.  I  know  well  that  the  idle  folks  about 
you  do  not  talk  thus.  Alas !  let  fortune  be  but 
for  one  moment  adverse  to  you,  and  you  will  learn 
to  know  them  ;  and  you  will  then  regret  not  having 
listened  to  the  advice  of  your  old  grandmother, 
who  will  be  no  more." 

Hereupon  the  good  woman  began  to  weep. 
Sebastian'  consoled  her  to  the  best  of  his  power ; 
but  full  of  his  project,  he  spoke  of  defending  the 
hiih,  and  of  the  glory  of  God.  Por  once  the  old 
lady  was  angry. 

"By  our  lady,  my  dear  grandson,  you  will  drive 
me  mad !  How  can  God  require  to  be  defended  by 
you  P  And  how  will  your  destruction  of  the  beings 
he  has  created  add  to  his  glory  P  Do  spiders  eat 
flies  for  the  glory  of  God  ?  It  is  blasphemous  to 
mix  his  name  in  such  matters  P" 

If  the  first  part  of  the  sermon  roused  the  prince 
to  speal^  out,  the  second  part  sent  him  to  sleep ; 


but,  presently,  waking  up,  he  bade  his  gnmdmoCbcr 
good  night,  and  went  to  bed. 

Meanwhile,  preparations  were  aotivdy  oontiniied. 
Wbhing  for  something  to  do,  and  to  see  what  t 
battle  really  was,  Sebastian  caused  four  galleys  is 
be  made  ready ;  and  under  pretext  of  a  d^eit^ 
^  la  fourehette^  he  invited  some  of  his  good  fellovi 
to  go  on  board,  adding,  in  order  to  make  tiian 
friendly  together,  a  part  of  tiie  troops  he  had  pv- 
chased.  On  getting  oui  to  sea,  instead  of  di^ 
and  forks,  the  citizens  found  large  cuyasaes,  and 
heavy  cuirasses.  They  complained,  as  thejhad  a 
right  to  do.  The  Kiug  told  them  tiiat  insftead  of 
one  breakfast,  they  should  have  twenty ;  bnt  tioi 
he  wished  to  make  a  slight  trial  of  theff  prowen 
on  African  soil.  The  citizens  began  to  lamot 
piteously ;  thinkmg  of  their  wives  and  little  difld- 
ren.  The  Germans,  not  liking  blubberers,  tiueai- 
ened  to  throw  them  overboard,  if  they  did  not 
cease ;    whidi  threat  soon  quieted  them. 

They  arrived  off  Tangiers ;  and  there  tii^b^gn 
scouring  right  and  left,  pillaging  and  maasacrii^. 
The  citizens  at  first  made  wiy  faces  «i  wA 
things,  which  seeoied  to  them  mde  and  barbanns; 
but  soon  taught  by  the  fine  example  of  their  Ger- 
man comrades,  and  encouraged  by  the  Kii^  wk 
threatened  to  have  the  first  coward  hanged,  V^ 
became  familiar  with  heroic  deeds,  like  ^  othon, 
and  even  outdid  them. 

On  their  side,  the  natives,  who  for  the  first  fee 
days  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  harassed  oui 
killed  in  pure  amazement,  b^;an  to  think  this  na- 
pleasant ;  they  consulted  together,  and  colleeted  m 
a  large  body,  in  order  to.d^iand  of  the  atoDgen 
what  it  was  they  wanted.  When  the  Lisbon  bmd 
saw  them  so  bold,  they  again  b^an  to  think  Of 
their  wives  and  children ;  while  tiie  Germans  re- 
membered that  they  had  good  crowns  and  loui8#Qr 
in  their  pockets ;  and  t^  agreed  together  tiiai  m 
order  to  give  a  reply,  it  was  necessary  ttey 
should  re-embark,  feeUng  assured  that  ^ey  ahorid 
be  able  to  speak  much  more  to  the  purpose  a 
board.  This  being  the  unanimous  qinnion,  fa 
King  was  obliged  to  submit ;  whence  it  ntty  be 
deduced  that  S  the  burghcp  and  Germans  ahra|5 
knew  what  they  wished  they  would  be  ahn^ 
right. 

So  they  retreated  to  the  ships ;  and  on  ttt 
wicked  heathens  and  Mahometans  coming  down  to 
the  shore,  to  hear  what  there  was  to  say,  fay  weie 
assailed  with  a  furious  discharge  of  musqaatiy. 
The  rowers  fan  put  forth  all  their  strength, 
the  party  triumphantly  returned  to  Lisbon ; 
the  citizens  embrace  tiieir  wives,  and  fa  r 
fair  mistresses.  The  King  was  ccmgratulated  ^ 
the  whole  Court — except  his  grandmother,  wis 
was  sulky.  His  heroic  courage  was  <ttce  sfrfa 
sung  by  all  fa  poets — exo^t  GamdeB%  i«Ih^ 
having  been  taken  to  the  hosptUd  fa  di^  ' 
had  no  heart  for  singing. 

Having  heard  of  his  neighbour's  i 
neck  he  had  rather  had  been  broke^>  ^  mbt^  ^ 
Spain  sent  the  Count  of  Lemnos  to  i 
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him;  which  gare  occafiionfor  great  rejoicings.  A 
splendid  ball  was  given  to  the  Count,  who  loyed 
dancings  at  which  he  danced  the  fandango  with 
Madame,  the  Superiutendante.  The  "  Most 
Obedient"  King  was  so  delighted  with  this,  that 
he  wished  to  learn  to  dance.  The  Spanish  ambas- 
sador wrote  to  the  Catholic  Xing  on  the  snbjeot ; 
and  after  consnlting  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Rome,  and  Vienna,  the  Catholic  King 
signed  the  order  for  giving  him  lessons. 

The  preparations  for  embarkation  not  being  com- 
pleted by  the  time  his  Mijestj  had  learned  to 
dance,  he  determined,  in  order  to  pass  awaj  the 
Ua«e,  and  also  to  avoid  being  separated  from  his 
friend  Lemnos,  to  retom  the  Spanish  ambassador's 
visit  in  person.  The  Court  of  Castile  was  assem- 
bled at  Quadalonpe  ;  Sebastian  arrived  there 
incognito,  saluted  by  cannon,  and  followed  by 
twenty  thousand  spectators.  Philip  II.  received 
him  with  open  arms,  pressing  him  to  his  heart;  he 
was  also  embraced  hj  the  Duke  of  Alva,  prime 
mimster,  bj  the  king's  confessor,  and  by  all  the 
princesses  his  daughters  ^meanbg  the  king's 
daoghters — one  of  whom,  named  Donna  Maria, 
was  a  very  handsome  brunette.  No  endeavours 
were  spared  to  amuse  the  prince.  The  fetes  com- 
menced with  a  fine  sermon,  followed  by  a  bull- 
fight, and  an  auto-da-f^  at  which  three  Jews 
suffered,  wbo  had  been  for  a  long  time  reserved  for 
a  special  occasion. 

In  the  midst  of  these  engagements,  Sebastian's 
eyes  had  more  than  once  met  those  of  the  Infanta. 
One  evening  she  pressed  his  hand,  and  another  she 
trod  upon  his  foot.  On  hinting  these  things  to 
his  kind  friend,  the  Count  of  Lemnos,  the  latter 
told  him  tbat  in  this  important  state  of  affairs  he 
must  purchase  a  gnitar  without  losing  an  instant, 
and  go  that  very  night  and  sing  a  seguidilhi  under 
the  window  of  his  beloved.  Sebastian  saw  two 
impediments  to  this ;  firsts  he  did  not  know  how  to 
touch  the  guitar,  and  secondly,  he  could  not  sing. 
Lemnos  replied  that  this  was  of  little  consequence, 
for  he  could  easily  play  and  sing  by  proxy,  and  that 
there  were  a  great  many  persons  in  Castile  who 
had  no  other  trade  or  occupation.  So  the  thing 
was  done. 

pie  next  day  the  Court  and  city  heard  that  the 
prince  had  secretly  sung  under  the  Infanta's  win- 
dow, and  the  King,  who  understood  the  meaning  of 
this,  promised  her  to  him  in  marriage,  if  he  should 
return  whole  and  sound  from  his  expedition — to 
which  end  he  assured  him  of  the  aid  of  his  prayers. 

When  he  came  back  to  Lisbon,  Sebastian  found 
that  his  faithful  advisers  had  made  away  with  every- 
thing ;  of  his  money  there  remained  only  the  coffer, 
and  the  Superintendant,  who  seemed  astonished  at 
^  not  finding  in  it  what  he  had  conveyed  to  his 
own  pocket.  It  must  imperatively  be  filled  again, 
•^^capova  proposed  making  some  more  base  coin; 
but  the  king  showed  him  that  there  might  easily 
be  enough  of  that  for  his  expenses,  as  no  one 
would  tako  it  apj  longw,  preferring  even  to  go  to 
the  galleys. 


The  bnnung  of  JewB  that  he  had  witnessed  in 
Castile  remm&d  him  that  he  also  had  a  good  many 
persons  of  that  useful  dass  in  his  kingdom.  This 
was  a  ray  of  light  for  his  adviser,  who  calculated 
very  cleverly,  that  by  torturing  a  certain  number, 
the  renminder  would  willingly  give  what  was 
wanted.  It  was  long  ago  found  out  by  finan- 
ciers of  all  countries,  that  the  Israelite  race  oose 
out  gold  only  under  the  stroke  of  the  whip,  save 
that  gibbets  are  used  to  extract  the  last  atoms 
from  the  mine.  Thus  all  past  ages  show  that  ex- 
pert princes  have  directed  this  financial  operation 
by  one  uniform  proceeding ;  and  it  may  be  added, 
for  the  instruction  of  modem  times,  that  this  man- 
ner of  laying  the  egg  was  that  which  caused  the 
least  expense  and  trouble ;  since,  instead  of  a  host 
of  collectors,  distributors,  receivers,  comptrollers, 
inspectors — all  more  or  less  thieves  the  levies  may 
be  easily  and  agreeably  made  with  a  rack,  ropes, 
and  wedges,  a  hangman,  and  two  assistants.  In 
barbarous  ages  persons  were  burned,  but  wood  is 
dear  now ;  besides,  this  is  repugnant  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  day,  although  it  occurred  in  India, 
even  after  it  was  under  the  protection  of  the  En- 
lish  laws — which  are  eminently  conservative  of 
ancient  usages  and  customs. 

The  collection  being  commenced  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing, the  cries  of  the  Jews  reached  the  aged 
Queen.  "Alas!"  she  said,  "there  are  a  great 
many  persons  groaning  and  sobbing;  what  has 
happened  in  the  blessed  city  of  Lisbon?"  Her 
attendants  replied  that  it  was  some  wicked,  hard- 
hearted Jews,  who  were  under  torture  because  they 
would  not  teU  where  their  money  was.  On  hear- 
ing this,  the  old  kdy  began  to  weep ;  the  unfeeling 
conduct  of  these  men  vexed  her,  and  she  suspected 
that  her  grandson  had  a  hand  in  the  matter.  She 
went  to  him ;  as  soon  as  he  saw  her  he  expected  a 
sermon,  and  resigned  himself  to  it,  for  he  knew 
that  his  grandmother  did  not  wish  him  ill. 

"My  son,"  said  she,  "when  God  made  the 
sheep,  he  did  not  give  them  up  to  the  wolf  to  be 
devoured,  but  to  the  shepherd  to  be  taken  care  of. 
The  shepherd  may  shear  their  wool — it  is  his  right ; 
but  if  he  had  also  a  right  to  strip  them  of  their 
skin,  he  would  gain  nought  by  so  doings  as  then 
they  would  produce  no  more  wool.  When  you 
were  i^  child  I  used  to  relate  to  you  the  story  of 
the  hen  with  golden  eggs ;  as  you  seem  to  have 
forgotten  it,  I  will  now  relate  it  again." 

"  I  remember  it  very  well,  grandmamma,  and  I 
know  how  to  take  proper  care  of  my  subjects,  aa 
is  proved  by  those  hearty,  fat  men  that  you  see  in 
the  great  square  with  pincers  in  their  hands ;  but 
I  cannot  consider  as  belonging  to  me  those  traitor 
Jews,  who  behaved  so  wickedly  ages  ago,  and  who 
enrich  themselves  by  sorcery,  usuiy,  and  other  evil 
practices,  with  the  gold  of  my  well  beloved  subjects. 
In  taking  away  from  these  villains  for  the  service  of 
God,  what  they  have  acquired  unjustly,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  His  commands,  I  perform  a  meritorious 
action,  as  I  am  assured  by  the  very  w|se  and 
learned  Intendant  Don  Alca^ova. 
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^My  gnmcbon,  to  steal  is  always  to  sl^  and 
it  is  not  uu>re  allowable  to  rob  tbieres  than  other 
persons.  If  the  Hebrews  are  guilty,  let  them  be 
brought  to  trial,  but  do  not  oox^emn  them  by  yonr 
sole  win  and  good  pleasure,  for  that  wB\  bring  you 
to  disgrace  and  shame.  They,  like  the*  others,  are 
your  subjeots ;  you  owe  them,  like  the  others,  help 
and  protection,  and  their  cries  and  groans,  which 
rend  my  heart,  will  bring  down  God's  anger  upon 
you." 

At  these  words,  Sebastian  felt  extremely  angry 
with  those  who,  by  ill-treating  the  Jews  on  that 
spot,  had  thus  hindered  his  good  mother  from  sleep- 
ing ;  and  he  ordered  the  executions  to  be  proceeded 
with  elsewhere,  under  penalty  of  torture.  The 
spoliation  of  the  Jews  produced  a  large  sum.  The 
hired  Germans  took  fresh  courage  by  money  re- 
ceived. Twelve  thousand  volunteers  were  raised 
by  the  help  of  this  cash ;  and  at  the  head  of  these 
bravo  men  were  placed  four  young  nobles  of  the 
highest  fashion,  the  most  brilliant  wit,  and  who 
understood  everything,  except  war. 

At  that  time,  it  was  November  9th,  1577,  there 
appeared  a  comet,  in  the  sign  of  the  BaUnce,  near 
the  planet  Mars.  It  had  an  enormous  tail,  and 
this  unfortunate  tail  so  disturbed  the  prince's 
brain  that  he  felt  inclined  to  relinquish  lus  enter- 
prise. It  was  not  so  with  the  Count  d'Alcapova, 
whom  the  silver  in  the  coffer  tormented  almost  as 
much  as  a  full  bottle  torments  a  drunkard.  Nor 
was  it  thus  that  Philip  understood  it,  who  hoped 
much  that  his  good  ne^bour  and  intended  relative 
would  leave  his  bones  in  Africa,  and  that  he  should 
inherit  his  nice  little  kingdom.  Neither  was  it  so 
with  Car^nal  Henry,  who  was  eager  to  reign  in 
his  nephew's  absence;  nor  with  the  four  com- 
manders, who  reckoned  upon  thus  serving  their 
apprentieeship ;  only  the  Infanta,  in  a  hurry  to  be 
married,  and  the  aged  queen,  thought  thus  of  the 
comet.  As  to  the  volunteers  and  Germans,  they 
were  so  bewildered  and  stupified  that  they  did  not 
know  what  they  would  have  ;  but,  all  things  con- 
sidered, they  liked  best  to  go  to  Africa,  in  the 
hope  that  there  they  might  no  longer  behold  this 
great  Uazing  star  which  frightened  them  to  death. 

The  Superintendant,  Cardinal  Henry,  and  the 
lour  generals,  united  in  trying  to  reassure  the 
prince.  They  pointed  out  to  him  that  a  comet 
must  naturally  have  a  tail ;  that,  in  all  probability, 
it  would  eqmdly  have  had  one  even  if  he  had  not 
levied  twelve  thousand  citizens,  and  purchased  six 
thousand  Germans.  Besides,  everything  was  settled 
by  the  Pope's  Bull;  and  no  one  had  ever  heard  it 
said  that  a  comet  had  the  slightest  influence  upon 
abuU. 

Eeasons  so  weighty  could  not  fafl  of  effect.  In 
order  to  strengthen  the  kiag's  decision,  the  Duke 
of  Alva  announced  that  he  would  accompany  him, 
if  he  might  have  the  command  of  the  army. 
Sebastian  thanked  him  for  his  civility,  and  replied, 
that  all  his  ancestors  havmg  been  excellent  generals 
by  btrth,  it  followed  that  he  must  be  so  too ;  all 
that  waa  required  was,  that  ttie  Count  should  not 


mtertoe  in  ihb  matter,  and  ^^  hjf  the  hAf  <tf 
God  and  his  good  swoid  he  would  carry  out  tiie 
undertaking  gloriously. 

There  were  among  the  soldiers  som^  skfifol  tad 
experienced  men.  These  he  had  tbe  i^isdom  io 
send  away,  wishing  to  owe  everything  to  hia  i^ 
blood  and  to  St.  Antony,  whom  hb  vmA 
generalissimo. 

The  Germans  had  tdd  the  burghera  iM  a 
soldier  who  neither  swore,  nor  gambled,  nor  drai&, 
looked  like  a  militiaman ;  so  the  burghers,  tbtt 
they  might  not  appear  like  what  they  were,  passed 
day  and  night  in  the  public-house  and  temusoonit 
Thus  did  they  prepare  themselves  for  the  somee 
of  God  and  the  chastisement  of  the  infidds  bj 
drinking  and  gambling. 

As  soon  as  the  day  of  departure  was  fixed,  eabb 
man  busied  himself  about  his  provisions ;  for  m 
those  days  there  was  neither  commissary  of  ws 
nor  purveyor  general,  nor  suttler;  all  was  done  hj 
favour;  but  those  who  depended  on  thai,  m 
great  lisk  of  being  starved  to  deatL  So  eaek 
soldier  packed  up  his  porridge  pot,  bag  <^  ^Btd, 
piece  of  bacon,  and  quarter  cask  of  potft.  fie 
most  prudent  took  also  their  housekeeper,  d&er  to 
assist  in  making  soup,  or  to  bear  testimony  to  all 
the  brilliant  deeds  they  intended  to  perform. 

The  king  appointed  his  'worthy  Superiirteiidi^ 
Aloa9ova,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  associating  wSk 
him,  for  the  edification  of  the  faithful,  Almada,  mA- 
bishop  of  Lisbon.  To  them  he  gave  full  power  to 
oppress  his  sul^ects  as  he  hhnsdlf  had  done.  Be 
then  caused  the  royal  standard  and  the  kni^^ 
daggers  to  be  blessed— a  wise  and  profitsl^  open- 
tion.  While  these  things  were  going  on,  ihegraad- 
mother  did  nothing  but  groan ;  and  the  leave4ddiif 
was  not  a  oheerfiil  one.  ^e  womeii  entd^  md 
the  children  would  have  cried  too,  had  not  the  vij 
faces  made  by  their  fathers  on  getting  mio  fte 
boats  made  them  laugh.  They  sailed  in  the  eveong; 
it  being  calm  weather,  the  lisbon  men  who  W 
put  their  best  wine  on  board  felt  inclined  to  imk 
it ;  I  mean  such  as  were  not  sea-smk,  for  the  etten 
made  a  most  sorry  appearance.  So,  in  the  mitfe 
of  the  night,  those  who  had  been  drinking^  awek 
with  dry  throat  and  frightful  thirst ;  all  ran  to  fk 
water  cask,  but  found  they  had  neglected  to  ffl  it; 
so  careless  and  imprudent  were  mot  in  Uiose  inji. 
At  daybreak  these  wretches  wore  fomnl  lying  os 
their  backs,  with  the  tongue  hanging  out  of  ^ 
mouth.  The  king,  in  fear  lest  they  shoaM  gowi, 
eagerly  put  in  at  Cadiz,  where  th^  drai^  ttA  s 
quantity  of  water,  that  they  could  not  be  stowed 
on  board  again. 

Not  knowing  what  to  do  with  them.  King  Ssbis- 
tian  kindly  agreed  with  a  Hidalgo  to  eondaet  An 
to  Lbbon  by  land.  No  sooner  waa  the  fleet  gUv, 
than  this  gentleman  sold  theoii  to  a  Tinlisl  «B^- 
chant  who  was  returning  to  Smyrna;  ^tAkk  »««» 
at  Cadiz  thought  it  ri^t  to  hinder^  lor  iBtf  -o^ 
injuring  trade.  * 

Favoured  by  the  wind,  the  PorinftilW  ipJtlw™ 
made  theAfiioan  oooat.  Thi^teM  l»  IdBi, 
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new  Ta|i§ior%  whore  the j  tnoamped,  Borrouidiiig 
themselyes  with  waggons  and  entrendunents  to 
keep  off  the  flies,  which  are  very  troublesome  in 
thai  oountEy. 

MeanwhHe  Abdelmelec  had  taken  Mahomet  and 
all  the  saints  to  witness  that  he  had  in  no  wi^ 
giVen  cause  for  this  aggression.  "  These  Christians 
are,  indeed,  dogs,*'  he  said;  *'they  attack  thosie 
who  have  never  injured  them;  if,  as  I  beUere, 
there  is  jostiee  above,  thej  will  all  be  given  up  to 
mj  sword.'*  However^  as  he  was  a  benevcdent 
man,  and  certain  that  hunger  alone  could  have 
urged  the  Portuguese  to  leave  their  own  country, 
he  sent  word  to  Sebastian,  that  if  he  would  let  his 
subjects  idone  he  would  give  him  four  or  five 
leagues  of  laud  fit  for  cultivation.  The  miserable 
buffoons  sneered,  and  replied  that  the  king  was 
come  to  fight,  not  to  plant  cabbages.  Then 
Abdelmeleo  sent  forward  a  squadron  of  twenty-five 
or  tlurty  thousand  Moorish  cavalry,  who,  scimitar 
in  hand»  advanced  full  gadbp  upon  the  Portuguese, 
crying  "  Allah  r 

On  seeing  this,  the  militiamen  set  off  to  run 
away  at  Cast  as  their  legs  would  carry  them ;  the 
Germans  ran  after  them,  the  oJQicers  after  the 
Germans,  and  the  generals  after  the  ofBicers.  The 
king  alone  kept  his  ground ;  but,  however  brave 
and  kingly  a  man  may  be,  what  can  he  do  against 
thirty  thousand  men  gaUoping  like  mad  P  So  he 
was  forced  to  follow  the  army,  whom  he  overtook 
at  the  verj  moment  one  foot  wui  in  the  sea.  He 
cried  shame  on  them  all.  Hb  eloquence,  joined  to 
the  astuianoe  that  the  squadron  had  halted, 
induced  the  bravest  to  come  out  of  the  water ;  the 
rest  imitated  them,  and  the  king  having  given  the 
WQrd»  **  Wheel,  form  in  Ime  P'  the  army  faced  the 
eneniy  again ;  hvA  it  being  night  both  sides  went  to 
bed. 

While  tins  had  been  taking  pUoe,  the  dethroned 
prisoe,  bmve  Hamet,  on  whose  behalf  the  war  was 
undertaken,  had  encamped  in  the  re«  of  the  army, 
qipropriating  to  his  own  use  the  bag^fage,  the 
waggons,  and  the  housekeepers,  who  were  not 
quite  so  black  as  Nubian  and  Moorish  women. 
It  is  a  iBi^  that  all  allies  ought  to  live  and  make 
flieny  at  their  confederates*  expense;  and  the 
wortfagr  m&Q  did  only  >i^t  then  and  smoe  has  been 
by  custom  established. 

The  next  morning,  before  the  infidels  were 
awake,  Sebastian  held  a  general  council;  but  all. 
spoke  at  once,  the  Germans  in  German,  the  Arabs 
in  Arabian,  and  Portuguese  in  Portuguese.  The 
king  might  scold,  bluster,  swear — they  would  not 
hold  their  tongues.  As  they  did  not  understand  what 
each  other  said,  neither  did  they  at  all  better  under- 
stand each  other  as  to  what  they  ought  to  do.  It 
was  proposed  to  go  to  Larache.  Some  talked  of 
going  by  land,  ol^era  by  water,  the  greater  part 
had  no  wish  to  go  at  all ;  at  length  they  set  out, 
only  for  diange  of  place,  and  as  if  they  were 
•w»d  mwely  for  health's  sake. 

^MtlmeUa  had  taken  up   an   advantageous 
pontkm  between  the  iao«»tains  end  the  sea;   he 


there  eoUeoted  his  followeErs,  and  presently  tiie  two 
armies  found  themselves  faoe  to  face  again.  The 
Moorish  king»  although  very  ill,  made  a  short 
speech  to  his  soldiers,  in  which  he  betrayed  no 
weakness.  Sebastian  made  no  speech  at  all,  but 
he  wrote  a  beautiful  letter  to  his  friend  Alca90va, 
desiring  his  oompliments  to  his  grandmother — and 
he  put  on  the  armour  of  Oharles  Y.,  which  the 
king  of  ^pain  had  seat  him  with  his  daughter's 
regards.  Thus  equipped,  the  Portuguese  prince 
had  no  doubt  he  should  exterminate  all  the  in« 
fidels ;  and  he  gave  the  signal  for  battle. 

At  this  very  moment,  the  good  Abdelmelec 
breathed  his  last  sigh,  placing  his  finger  on  his  Hp 
to  enjoin  secrecy  to  his  generals. 

The  onslaught  was  horrible:  the  Germans 
fought  like  lions,  and  the  Portuguese  like  the  Ger- 
mans ;  each  did  his  best,  and  the  king  did  the  best 
of  all.  But  the  god  of  war,  it  is  said,  always 
Ukes  the  strongest  side,  and  however  these  heroes 
might  cut  about  themi  the  Moors  cut  about 
still  longer. 

Meanwhile,  the  landwehr  and  allies  had  fallen 
on  the  camp.  After  pillaging  everything,  they  blew 
up  the  gunpowder,  in  lifting  their  pipes,  which 
sudden  noise  completed  the  discomfiture  of  ^e 
Christians^  who  began  to  look  towards  their  ships. 
Those  nearest  the  shore  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  leaping  on  board.  By  degrees  they 
all  leaped  on  boa^ — I  mean  those  who  had  yet 
two  legs,  by  no  means  the  greater  part.  Fear 
lends  wings — the  winds  were  fair — in  less  than  no 
time  they  were  out  at  sea. 

When  there  was  leisure  to  think,  and  each  man 
had  examined  the  state  he  was  in,  each  thought  of 
his  neighbour.  Thus  looking  about  they  arrived 
within  sight  of  Lisbon,  and  at  the  moment  of 
entering  the  port,  it  was  diBoovered  that  the  king 
had  been  left  forgotten  in  Africa.  There  was 
great  consternation.  A  commission  of  inquiry 
was  held,  and  each  person  was  exhorted  to  declare 
what  he  knew.  All  believed  they  had  seen  him, 
but  no  one  was  certain  of  it.  One  petson  said 
that  somebody  Imd  told  him  that  he  had  heard 
some  one  say  that  the  king  had  fallen  into  the 
river — a  difficult  thing,  since  there  watt  no  river ; 
another  that  he  had  bsen  killed  under  his  horse ; 
this  said  that  }us  hdmet  had  been  recognised  on  a 
Turk;  and  that,  that  his  head  had  been  seen  on  a 
Moorish  lance. 

During  these  proceedings  a  galley  unexpectedly 
arrived,  bearing  a  headless  corpse,  which  had  been 
picked  up  at  the  place  of  embarkation.  After  due 
examination,  the  army  declared  it  to  be  the  king ; 
and  each  man  entered  Lisbon  with  a  tear  in  his  eye 
and  a  handkerchief  in  his  hand. 

Great  was  the  grief  there,  and  still  greater  when 
it  became  known  that  his  Majesty  had  no  longer 
a  head.  A  notification  was  immediately  sent  with  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  purchase  it  from  the  Moors, 
among  whom  a  head  is  goods  and  merdiandise. 
The  captain^  a  sensible  man,  did  not  waaie  time  by 
going  to  bargain  with  the  infidels ;  one  head  eut 
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off  WIS  as  good  as  another;  so,  laadiog  the  same 
evening,  he  decapitated  the  first  traveller  he  met, 
gashed  the  face  with  two  or  three  deep  cnts, 
placed  it  carefnllj  in  a  bag,  and  with  the  money 
in  his  pocket  returned  to  Lisbon,  where  he 
was  congratulated  on  the  success  of  his  mission. 

The  head  was  publicly  exhibited,  neatly  sewn  to 
the  body.  Every  one  recognised  Sebastian,  even 
including  his  unde  Henry,  and  his  friend  Alca^ova. 
The  londy  grandmother  had  inflamed  her  eyes  so 
much  with  weeping,  that  she  could  not  distinguish 
anything.  So  she  persisted  that  it  was  not 
strikingly  like ;  that  her  grandson  was  young  and 
goodloolung,  while  the  dead  man  was  old  and  ugly. 
She  was  told  that  a  corpse  was  never  handsome, 
especially  when  the  nose  and  ears  were  want- 
ing. 

Then  the  regency  caused  a  bulletin  to  be  pub- 
lished, by  whid^  it  was  declared  that  the  Christians 
had  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  infidels,  who 
had  nearly  all  been  destroyed ;  that  the  army  had 
re-embarked  solely  on  account  of  the  grief  they 
felt  for  the  accident  the  king  had  met  with,  and 
the  sorrow  with  which  the  spot  where  he  perished 
inspired  them.  It  was  thereupon  decided  that  a 
Te  Deum  and  a  De  Frq/Undis  should  be  sung 
together,  which  meant  that  people  were  to  be 
sorry  and  glad  at  the  same  time.  The  Te  Deum 
was  performed  by  two  soprani,  a  tenor,  and  three 
basses,  accompanied  by  the  organ,  violin,  and  flute. 
The  performance,  directed  by  the  master  of  the 
chapel-royal,  was  admirable ;  that  of  the  2k  Fro- 
Jkndis,  to  which  drums  and  trumpets  were  added, 
was  no  less  satisfactory.  Then  a  herald  at  arms, 
as  the  history  of  Portugal,  whence  I  copy  all  this, 
assures  us,  appeared  on  the  cathedral  steps,  and 
holding  up  the  king's  escutcheon,  cried, — ''  People, 
people  of  Lisbon,  weep  for  your  king !  Don  Se- 
bastian is  no  more  !**  And  the  people,  sobbing  and 
crying,  replied, — "  Let  us  weep,  our  king  Sebastian 
is  deadr 

After  thb,  the  populace — who  always  love  their 
princes  after  their  decease — began  to  cry  out 
against  the  authors  of  the  enterprise ;  especially 
against  Cardinal  Henry  and  the  favourite,  Alca- 
(Ova  ;  which  determined  the  Spanish  party  to  place 
the  former  on  the  throne,  and  to  maintain  the 
latter  as  minister,  in  the  hope  that  the  mob  would 


wring  both  their  necks,  and  that  a  good  foai^ 
would  ensue. 

•  •  .  •  • 

While  his  faithful  soldiers  were  ruuung  avij 
from  the  battle-field,  while  people  were  weeping 
for  his  death,  and  while  they  were  enbalmioga 
corpse  made  up  of  two  fragments,  what  Id 
become  of  the  real  Sebastian  ?  Li  the  thidesi  of 
the  battle,  striking  about  him,  and  sbgii% 
"Courage,  friends!  courage,  children!  forvd, 
brave  Portuguese  !'*  he  did  not  perceive  that  k 
was  advancing  quite  alone.  On  tunnngromidto 
look  about  him,  he  saw  himself  encompassed  lif 
foes  without  one  follower  to  defend  him ;  bat  dm 
the  less  did  he  continue  to  shout,  thrastiiig  vi 
the  point  and  striking  with  the  edge.  Son, 
oovened  with  wounds,  weakened  with  fatigne,  !■ 
horse  threw  him,  and  he  was  seized  and  disannei 
by  an  eager  crowd,  who  did  not  suspect  thej  v« 
grasping  a  king,  but  who,  seeing  a  young  aad 
handsome  lad,  who  would  fetch  a  good  price  in  tk 
market  at  Tunis  or  Algiers,  wanted  to  kre  a 
share  in  the  capture.  They  began  to  dispale 
about  him,  and  were  ready  to  come  to  blows^  vba 
an  officer  cut  the  discussion  short  by  feUing  tk 
prisoner  to  the  ground  with  his  club.  The  Moca 
then,  not  to  lose  everything,  stripped  off  la 
clothes,  and  left  him  thus. 

At  daybreak  one  morning  he  felt  ha  ai 
pricked  ;  he  moved,  and  a  jackal  ran  ^^ 
away  from  the  repast  he  had  just  tasted.  He  m 
again  fainted,  when  he  was  agwn  roused  by » 
second  shock.  Somebody  held  him  by  the  to, 
while  something  bright  glistened  over  him.  It 
was  the  sabre  of  an  Arab,  who  was  going  to  cotcS 
his  head,  to  be  added  to  a  dosen  others  vitk 
which  a  camel  was  laden.  On  seeing  him  (^W» 
eyes,  the  speculative  son  of  the  desert  nbmd; 
he  calculated  that  the  sale  of  a  live  slave  woqU  Ik 
more  profitable  than  that  of  a  dead  man^shead; 
so,  having  ascertained  that  no  bones  were  broken 
he  placed  him,  with  his  servant's  help,  upon  ^ 
pannier  of  heads,  and  took  him  to  his  tent  Tbei^ 
given  to  the  women's  care,  his  wounds  wo? 
dressed;  he  was  tended  and  physicked,  and  begn 
to  recover  his  senses  just  at  the  moment  that  w 
people  of  Lisbon  were  crying  out,  *'Our  kiaj 
Sebastian  is  dead  !'* 


IMAGINARY    CONVERSATIONS. 

By  Waltkk  Savagb  Laiomr. 


EPICURUS  AND  METRODOKUS. 
Eficubus. — Welcome,  old  friend,  welcome !  Sit 
down  by  me.  Menander  came  to  visit  me  this 
morning.  He  battled  with  the  Sun  for  the  encoun- 
ter;  the  earliest  of  the  stars  wppeuB  to  have 
guided  yo«. 


Metkodoeus.— If  I  now  could  wish  anjitoft 
might  wish  that  I  had  met  him  here. 

Epic— He  brought  with  himhiswual  rfWJ 
and  good-humour,  with  as  much  of  ^•■'!?A| 
as  friendship  stands  in  need  of;  apdatf^yP^^ 
only  other  I  desired  to  see»  ^ 
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Met. — Menander  is  true  and  faithful.  He  is 
not  composed  of  such  li^it  materials  as  to  be 
shaken  off  his  pedestal  by  popular  applause.  Ac- 
knowledging the  claims  of  friendship,  he  discharges 
them  readilj  and  completely. 

Epic. — He  visits  me  seldom,  but  never  unwil- 
lingly or  in  haste  to  go  away. 

Met. — This  is  scarcely  to  be  numbered  among 
his  various  merits,  although  he  is  courted  no  less 
by  the  powerful  than  by  the  people,  and  loves  con- 
viviality. 

Epic. — Some  are  well  fitted  for  conviviality, 
others  for  public  life,  others  for  discussion,  others 
(much  the  fewer)  for  retirement.  They  are  no 
phflosophers  who  lay  down  strictly  one  rule  and 
regulation  for  all  Exercise,  which  is  needful  for 
health,  is  not  conducive  to  it  at  every  hour,  or  for 
every  man.  Weak  plants  perish  in  the  sunshine, 
stronger  spring  up  to  meet  it.  Menander  is  one 
of  these.  You  and  I  shall  never  say  as  many  wise 
things  as  he  hath  said,  nor  pour  them  into  so  many 
or  so  willing  ears.  Compare  the  apothegms  of 
Euripides  with  his,  and  then  you  may  compare  the 
heavy  old  iron  coinage  of  Sparta  with  the  golden 
of  our  city — sharp,  well-rounded,  and  fresh  and 
lustrous  from  the  mint. 

Met. — ^Besides,  the  one  comes  often  from  those 
who  have  no  reason  or  right  to  utter  it,  the  other 
never.  Menander  knows  and  observes  the  charac- 
ter of  the  times ;  Euripides  jumbles  in  his  loose 
leather  bag  a  coinage  which  thereby  loses  much  of 
its  weight,  together  with  the  distinctness  of  the 
figures  which  it  should  represent. 

Epic— Observing  his  allusions  from  past  ages 
to  the  present,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  are  remarks  which  are  applicable  to  almost 
all  times,  and  moral  and  political  features  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation.  Similar 
characters  will  re-appear  in  similar  circumstances, 
and  re-produce  similar  events.  Manners  vary  much 
oftcner  and  much  more  widely  than  vices  and  vir- 
tues. 

Met. — Homer  hath  represented  the  civilisation 
of  Europe  far  lower  than  of  Asia.  Priam,  Hector, 
Glaucus,  Sarpedon,  excel  the  heroes  and  demi- 
gods, and  even  the  gods  of  our  continent. 

Epic. — I  wish  you  had  been  here  with  Menander 
anil  me — not,  indeed,  this  morning,  but  a  few  months 
ago,  that  you  might  have  listened  to  his  discourse 
when  he  compared  the  wisdom  of  past  ages  with  ours. 
Few  men  are  less  enthusiastic,  none  more  liberal, 
JKme  more  discerning  in  the  distribution  of  praise. 

Met. — Yet  every  man  has  preferences,  if  not 
prejudices ;  I  never  heard  from  Menander  to  what 
authors  he  was  most  inclined. 

Epic. — Homer  and  Herodotus. 

Mar. — ^I  should  have  fancied  that  Thucydides 
would  have  taken  the  second  place  with  him,  for 
the  style  of  Thucydides  much  resembles  his  in 
terseness.  Added  to  which,  he  cherishes  the  love 
of  those  institutions  under  which  he,  b*ke  ourselves, 
was  bora  and  educated. 

Enc-^On  the  side  of  Herodotus  there  was 


also  a  similarity.  Herodotus,  like  Menander,  was 
too  wise,  too  even-tempered,  to  run  headlong  into 
the  poisonous  thorns  of  party,  or  the  perplexing 
entanglements  of  State-machinery. 

Met. — But  he  mingles  truth  with  fable. 
Epic. — ^They  who  do  it  not  in  their  writings  do 
it  in  their  lives.     All  history  is  fabulous. 

Met. — Surely  we  know  many  facts,  and  may 
reasonably  believe  many  others. 

Epic. — We  know  few  perfectly,  and  must  sift 
the  rest.  Point  out  to  me  the  historian  who  can 
explain  all  the  motives  to  all  the  actions  performed 
by  Pericles,  the  wisest  ruler  that  ever  ruled  any 
portion  of  mankind ;  yet  there  are  citizens  now 
living  whose  fathers  held  offices  in  his  administra- 
tion,  and  who  must  often  have  heard  his  merits 
brought  into  discussion  and  debate.  Epamimondas, 
who  comes  nearest  to  him,  is  less  ambiguous. 
That  he  is  unequalled  in  strategy  is  now  denied, 
since  Alexander  of  Macedon  made  wider  conquests. 
When  men  are  thrown  on  the  ground  and  trampled 
on,  they  lose  their  senses,  and,  if  able  to  calculate 
at  all,  miscalculate  the  stature  of  those  who  stand 
over  them.  The  architect  who  constructed  the 
city  of  Alexandria  is  held  in  lower  estimation  than 
the  destroyer  who  burnt  Persepolis.  Teachers 
will  teach  the  young  this  pernicious  falsehood,  con- 
founding high  and  low,  right  and  wrong,  in  many 
lands  for  many  generations.  Converse  with  any 
ten  citizens  on  the  merits  of  Demosthenes,  and 
you  will  find  yourself  in  the  minority.  Yet,  in 
elevation  of  soul,  and  ability  to  raise  others  up  to 
it,  inasmuch  as  they  had  breath  within  them  to 
bear  the  elevation,  no  mortal,  not  even  Solon,  ever 
approached  him. 

Met. — ^Wonderful  then  that  the  wicked  should 
have  prevailed !  Here  is  indeed  a  strong  argument 
that  the  gods  take  no  interest  in  the  afiiors  of  men. 

Epic. — It  is  asserted,  and  become  approved,  that 
*' truth  is  powerful  and  will  prevail."  I  would 
rather  believe  in  the  idlest  tale  about  the  gods  than 
in  this.  When  is  truth  to  prevail  ?  Did  it  ever  P 
In  tangible  matters,  in  experimental,  ve  have  found 
much  truth,  and  shall  find  more ;  but  while  the 
passions  and  desires  of  men  exists  proportionately 
so  long  will  truth  hide  her  face  from  them,  or 
show  it  partially,  as  one  ashamed. 

Met. — The  passions  are  more  powerful  and  more 
immortal  than  the  gods.  If  the  gods  speak,  which 
they  rarely  do,  the  passions  drown  their  voices. 
Religious  men  acknowledge  this,  hypocrites  and 
profligates  alone  deny  it. 

Epic. — Eeligion  is  in  danger  of  exhaustion  and 
demise,  by  overworking  on  credulity.  Our 
Athenians  are  the  most  devout  of  men;  yet  they 
are  reluctant  to  admit  among  their  Jupiters  the 
Lybian  ram,  or  his  foundling  kid,  pastured  on  the 
mountains  of  Macedonia.  The  soldiers  of  that 
country  walk  daily  up  to  the  Parthenon,  yet  con- 
tinue they  so  obtuse  that  they  laugh  in  our  faces 
when  we  open  to  them  the  most  holy  of  our  mys- 
teries. Although  they  hold  Pallas  in  veneration, 
it  appears  to  diminish  rather  than  to  increase, 
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wbta  their  arok-priest  informs  them  that  oar  vir- 
gin goddess  sprang,  armed  from  head  to  foot,  in 
fall  stature,  from  her  father's  forehead,  and  without 
aperture  made  in  it ;  furthermore,  if  she  was  mar- 
ried to  as  many  as  Yenns  was,  none  of  them  conld 
extract  from  her  a  particle  of  her  yirg^nity.     Nay, 
she  might  bear  child  after  child,  and  still  retain  it, 
just  as  safe  and  sound  as  when  she  herself  was  one. 
Moreover,  there  are  certain  priests  in  countries  far 
distant  from  Athens,  who  never  heard  about  the 
forehead,   and    who  substitute    another  miracle, 
nffirmitfg  that  our  protectress  was  endowed  with 
virginity   by  hereditary    descent ;    that  it    was 
1^  mother's  long  after  the  daughter's  birth,  and 
that  between  them,  with  sacerdotal  co>open^ion, 
they  select  a  number  of  favourites  on  whom  the  same 
privilege  is  conferred.     Several  of  the  gods  have 
changed  or  modified  their  nature ;  others  in  their 
'  senility  have  been  wheedled  into  adoptions.  Silenus 
Qtood  his  ground  (if  riding  an  ass  may  be  called  so) 
1^  after  age;    at  last  comas  forward  a  more 
drunken  rival,  and    swings  him   off  the  saddle. 
Surely  the  son  of  Jupiter  Hammon  has  a  better 
right  to  the  favour  of  the  nympha.     This  latest 
god  had  a.  short  Ufe  and  a  merry  one,  although 
having  lived  like  a  lion,  he  died  like  a  rat.      His 
predecessors  sailed  upon  clouds,  which  dissolved 
under  them,  exhibiting  here  and  there  the  imagi- 
nary form  of  plants  and  animals,  driven  forth  to 
fresh  pasturage^     The  goat  of  Ida  will  suckle 
new  Jupiters  when  the  elder  is  starved  to  death 
upon  Olympus. 

Met. — People  hate  us  mortally  when  wo  drive 
their  fears  away  from  them ;  they  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  handle  the  mask,  and  to  clap  it 
before  their  faces,  that,  if  we  snatch  it  off,  Uiey 
are  comfortless,  inconsolable,  and  ferocious.  Pomps 
and  ceremonies  will  always  draw  after  them  the 
masses  of  mankind.  There  is  an  outcry  against 
us  for  atheism ;  do  the  ouicryers  know  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word.  Let  them  be  informed  that 
atheists  are  to  be  classed  under  three  heads  :  dis- 
believers in  any  gods ;  believers  in  a  dozen  or  a 
score  of  them,  but  apart  from  human  cares  and 
ooncerns;  and  believers  that  they  mix  in  them 
somewhat  too  freely  and  indisoriminately,  believers 
who  find  them  guilty  of  cruelty,  jealousy,  vengeance, 
and  injustice. 

Mbnbdemus.  —  These  we  shall  rather  call 
dystheists  than  atheists.  Men  in  all  nations  and 
in  all  times  have  displayed  more  zeal  and  ability  in 
pulling  down  the  gods  to  their  own  level,  tiian 
in  raising  themselves  ever  so  little  toward  the 
gods. 

Epic. — It  is  better  that  a  thing  or  agent  do  not 
exist  at  all,  than  exist  for  evil.  A  god  cannot  be 
corporeal.  Surely  he  needs  no  part  of  our  confi- 
guration, and  can  be  reduced  to  none  of  our  neoes- 
sities  and  infirmities. 

Met. — Priests  bring  the  substance  and  mould 
the  form ;  and  the  gods  in  return  give  them  the 
corn-field  out  of  which  they  were  digged.  They 
ean  show  you  the  charter  and  seal.    Sterile  as  ia 


the  soil  of  Attica,  there  are  priests  opoa  it  (a! 
hear  from  those  who  uphold  their  dignitj)  M^ 
from  the  sweat  of  the  labourer  mai^  haM 
talents  annually ;  it  has  even  been  repodcd  tk 
some  of  them  have  an  income  equivaleait  to  vk 
supports  all  the  veteran  soldiers  whom  the  oliai- 
ties  of  our  last  war  have  spared,  alive  ^kt^ 
mutilated. 

Epic. — Be  no  such  visionary,  Metrodonikisid 
imagine  that  hierax,  a  bird  of  prey,  has  asj  nii- 
tionship  to  hierdyia.  Do  not  believe  thti  s^faa 
State  ever  bore  this  domination,  or  that  the  |fi% 
of  any  conqueror  would  permit  it.  BeligioiH* 
be  clothed  in  superhuman  splendour,  that  Aegs 
may  be  takan  off  from  the  heart.  If  the  k|it 
oodd  be  looked  into  and  consulted,  the  tea|ii 
would  not  be  destroyed,  but  every  hooae  vodi 
beoome  one.  Domestic  duties  would  npeni^ 
street  processions,  and  prayer  wddd  be  oo  loifB 
a  commodity  for  sale.  (Ckkl  wanted  no  an% 
for  man,  and  man  wanted  none  for  Ood).  Coe- 
coming  these  matters  we  have  conversed  vAtiSf 
tea,  but  not  for  the  multitude.  To  the  muki^ 
we  can  only  say,  be  patient,  temperate,  (briKaH 
helpful  Praotise  these  duties,  ^  you  wiilbe tk 
happier ;  neglect  them,  and  you  will  saSa.  I« 
wrath  is  effectually  the  wrath  of  the  gods;  t^ 
can  inflict  no  heavier  curse  than  yon  thereby » 
inflicting  on  yourselves. 

Met. — Many,  0  Epicurus,  have  received  fea 
you,  and  have  profited  by,  this  doctrine;  bat  f» 
ser  minds  require  grosser  nourishmeut.  Tbei^ 
most  we  can  reasonably  hope  is,  that  tk  au^ 
of  priests  shall  never  supersede  the  luthoiily  a 
magbtrates,  or  be  employed  in  aiding  the  ojfW- 
sor,  instead  of  comforting  and  strengthenug  tM 
oppressed. 

Epic. — Eepublios  have  at  no  time  endured  tn 
ignominy,  nor  in  ours  has  a  perfidious  and  to* 
conqueror  imported  it. 

Met,— WeU,  I  know  that,  even  with  ©e.^ 
are  averse  to  the  discussion  of  politics,  ^thc"* 
ter  most  likely  to  disturb  the  eqaipoiee  of  tfcf 
mind ;  but  wo  are  living  at  a  time  when  ok  ^ 
existence  as  a  nation  is  involved  in  then*  ^ 
aristocracy  placed  at  the  side  of  Philip  ^^Jjjf 
able,  and.  indeed  the  only  able  one,  of  oBrgene^a 
His  probity  and  his  pr^udices  chmg  *<***^j 

Epic— Unhappy  Phoecian  I  Unhappy  A*^* 
When  Thebes  fell  the  earth  recoiled ;  tt>^*T| 
upright  but  Demosthenes.  Thouaandaat  mj^ 
rose  up  again  from  the  dust  only  tofdl  fef  •** 
the  plain  of  Choeronioia,  ^  a*  tk 

Met.— Insiitutions  are  now  established tt^ 
benefit  of  a  few  families.  Instead  of  J^?^ 
a  Cecrops,  a  Cedrns,  and  a  Solon,  whath««»*^ 
are  now  become  our  governors  I         . .  'UJ 

Epic— Philip  left  a  suooessor,  who  J"**^ 
his  vices,  little  of  his  sagacity,  ^^  ^  ^ 
is  sometimes  equivalent  to  a  ^'^^^j^jiU0i 
might  have  beenthe  benefactor,aotyy *^ 


people,  but  also  of  many  otl»»   *"*^^^ 
politician,  it  was  reasonable  iftJito  to^**^ 
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conquest  of  Booeiia,  and  the  whole  coast  as  far  as 
Byzantiom,  and  beyond.  Yet  even  that  is  doubtful ; 
for  although  the  city  is  the  best  adapted  to  com- 
merce of  any  in  Burope,  it  might  on  that  Tcry  ac- 
count become  his  capital,  and  thereby  have  chuiged 
the  character  and  counteracted  the  interests  of  the 
lEacedonians.  It  would,  howeyer,  have  preserved 
to  bim  a  barrier  against  the  Scythians,  who,  when* 
ever  they  become  as  unwise  as  we  are,  will  attempt 
to  extend  their  prodigiously  vast  territory,  and  go 
hunting  in  pursuit  of  riches  and  luxuries.  I  do 
not  wonder,  nor  am  I  displeased,  at  finding  you  in- 
attentiye  to  my  discourse.  Menander,  in  early  day, 
opened  the  sluice  of  this  muddy  stream. 

Met. — ^Pardon  me,  pardon  me ;  my  thoughts 
were  wandering  far  from  public  affairs,  and  (may  I 
confess  it)  even  from  this  quiet  scene.  I  came 
late  to  you  that  your  other  friends  might  have  been 
gone  away,  and  that  I  might  confer  with  you  pri- 
vately. 

Epic. — On  what  subject  ? 

Met. — I  hardly  dare  lay  it  before  you. 

Epic. — Speak  confidently.  There  are  many 
things  of  which  I  am  utterly  ignorant,  much  as  I 
may  have  thought  about  them.  You  will  presently 
find  it  out. 

Met.— Never  was  I  less  bold  in  asking  a  ques- 
tion.    Would  you  advise  me  to  marry  P 

Epic. — Certainly  not.  You  are  richer  in  wis- 
dom than  in  the  ordinary  means  of  living ;  do  not 
throw  away  that,  and  the  credit  it  gives  you.  Per- 
haps there  may  be  a  trifle  of  dower ;  but,  O  Me- 
trodorus,  there  is  much,  very  much,  which  a  father 
has  no  power  of  giving  with  his  daughter. 

Met. — I  expect  no  dower,  or  very  Uttle,  for 
Phaedimus  has  two  sons,  and  another  daughter, 
who  is  lame  and  helpless.  It  is  this,  besides  my 
knowledge  of  his  poverty  and  probity,  which  makes 
me  desirous  of  acceding  to  his  wishes. 

Epic. — To  marry  his  daughter  P 

Met. — ^Bven  so.  Believe  me  (indeed  I  know 
you  do)  I  never  once  thought  of  what  might  lie 
within  his  competence  of  bestowing  on  his  child. 
Ton  smile. 

Epic. — With  your  sagacity,  great  as  it  is,  you 
have  not  comprehended  me.  What  the  father  is 
unable  to  give,  the  daughter  may  be  equally 
unable.  You  are  my  elder  by  several  years,  O 
Metrodorus,*  and  can  hardly  hope  to  live  long 
enough  to  superintend  the  education  of  a  family, 
n  you  are  happy  now,  continue  so  ;  if  unhappy, 
avoid  the  chance  of  being  so  more  and  more.  The 
head  beginning  to  bend  under  the  weight  of  years 
droops  irrecoverably  at  a  small  addition  falling  on 
it  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  When  a  man  utters 
the  commonest,  the  most  ancient,  the  most  eternal 
oC  tsdamations,  How  could  I  ever  have  been  such  a 
JIMf  we  inay  be  sure  that  others  have  ahready  said 
^  '  ae  thing  of  him,  and  not  with  the  same  de- 


nuurried  late  and  left  joang  children,  recommended 
liiideit  of  philoeophers  to  the  care  of  their  mntoal 


jeotion.  Pleasures  are  soon  absorbed ;  they  soon 
evaporate  in  the  heat  of  youth,  and  leave  no  tra- 
ces behind  them ;  but  sorrows  lay  waste  what  they 
overflow,  and  we  have  neither  time  nor  art  to  re- 
move the  obstruction  and  counteract  the  sterility. 

Met. — O  Bpicurus !  Are  we  not  all  of  us  de- 
^rous  to  communicate  with  a  friend  our  anxiety 
and  our  content  ?  Shouhl  we  not  participate  and 
exchange  them  P 

Epic. — Communicate   your  happiness   freely 
confine  your  discontent  within  your  own  bosom. 
There  chastise  it ;  be  sure  it  d^rves  its  chastise- 
ment. 

Met. — ^In  my  proposed  change  of  life  I  see 
nothing  to  reprehend,  and  little  to  fear. 

Epic. — On  the  sea  before  you  the  venture  is  a 
costly  one,  the  wrecks  frequent.  Let  those  hoist 
the  sails  who  know  how  to  reef  them.  At  our 
time  of  life,  Metrodorus,  the  comeliness  of  form 
and  feature  has  left  us.  Nature  ordains  that  these 
should  attract  the  other  sex  towards  us.  It  may 
be  that  in  earlier  days  they  made  an  impression 
which  years  have  not  effaced.  Is  it  so,  my  friend, 
with  you  P 

Met. — No,  indeed ;  but  she  loves  me  because 
her  father  loves  me,  and,  let  roe  add,  because 
you  do. 

Epic. — Such  a  contract  of  marriage  is  not  sealed 
with  a  wax  which  soon  loses  its  impression. 

Met. — Blessings  on  the  man  who  made  her 
heart  docile  and  virtuous ;  'twas  you. 

Epic— I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  her.  Is 
she  young  and  personable  P 

Met. — Alas!  she  is  young;  her  twenty-fifth 
year  is  conmiencing.  I  never  heard  that  she  is 
handsome ;  she  may  be.  But  O,  Epicurus,  if  you 
could  see  her  spin !  if  you  could  taste  (as  I  hope 
you  will  soon  do  at  our  wedding-feast)  the  delicious 
rye-bread  she  makes !  I  do  assure  you  that,  with 
the  barley  and  millet  in  it,  it  is  as  white  as  my 
hand. 

Epic. — Here,  my  old  friend,  we  are  within  the 
range  of  probabilities. 

Met. — O  Epicurus !  I  am  transported  at  the 
prospect  of  my  happiness.  When  she  loses  her 
father,  she  will  find  me. 

Epic. — Now  say  I  to  you,  Metrodorus,  what  I 
never  said  to  another :  I  deliver  to  your  keeping 
the  most  abstruse  and  the  most  dubious  of  my 
doctrines.     Never  divulge  it. 

Met. — Impart  it  first. 

Epic. — ^Ms^.  Gtood,  generous,  Metrodorus, 
in  thy  heart  lies  thy  wisdom ;  nor  there  only :  the 
vase  is  capacious,  but  the  luxuriant  plant  over- 
runs the  marge  on  every  side. 

Met.— -You  ponder,  even  after  the  delivery  of 
your  sentence. 

Epic. — There  are  two  thmgs  which,  beyond  all 
others,  both  experienced  and  inexperienced  should 
alike  be  slow  to  recommend. 

Met. — ^Have  you  stated  them  in  any  of  your 
writings? 

Epio.^I  often  have  reflected^  bat  nerer  have 
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written  upon  them.  The  two  things  are  medicine 
snd  matrimony.  What  is  good  for  this  patient  is 
inappHoable  to  that.  How  many  have  murdered 
both  stranger  and  friend  by  advising  a  medica- 
ment which  to  others  may  perhaps  have  been  salu- 
tary !  How  many  have  found  under  the  saffron 
strewn  thinly  in  the  path  of  Hymen,  the  pungent 
and  crooked  and  entangUcg  thorn !  Inconsiderate, 
and  worse  than  inconsiderate,  is  inducing  the  un- 
wary to  deviate  from  a  path  which  lies  open  and 
smooth  before  him,  and  where  he  is  walking  on  con- 
tentedly. The  married  soon  discover  each  others 
faults  and  imperfections ;  soon  lose  sight  of  what 
a(ttracted  them,  and  the  eyes  sometimes  droop, 
sometimes  wander.  The  bride  too  frequently  sheds 
her  petals  in  the  porch  ;  the  wife  treads  upon  them, 
and  they  are  swept  away.  Instead  of  lute  and 
lyre,  sounds  are  presently  heard  within  tlie  house 
louder  than  the  cymbal,  but  unlike  it,  unless  in 
clashing.  It  will  not  be  thus  with  you,  my  Me- 
trodorus ;  therefore  to  you  say  I — marry  !  marry  / 


MENANDEE  AND    EPICURUS. 

MsNANDEB. — Another  year !  another  year  !  my 
old  friend !  To  the  garden  /  to  the  garden  once 
more,  said  I  to  myself,  as  the  dawn  entered  my 
chamber. 

Epicurus. — Sit  down  by  me ;  you  seem 
fatigued. 

MsNAK. — The  sun  is  now  ascending  the  heavens 
at  full  speed.  I  prefer  the  white  dapples  of  his 
horses,  such  as  I  saw  when  we  were  starting  to- 
gether, to  their  fume  and  foam  which  I  now  feel 
about  me.  Ah,  Epicurus !  I  wish  I  was  as  thin 
as  you  are.  A  few  stadions  make  me  drag  my 
heels  after  me  witli  a  chain  about  them. 

Epic. — If  you  were  as  thin  and  angular  as  I 
am,  the  arts  would  have  lost  a  rich  ornament. 
Your  statue,  in  a  sitting  posture,  is  the  most  beau- 
ful  and  the  most  characteristic  of  any  in  our  city. 
There  is  ease  in  thoughtfulness,  and  pleasantry  in 
wisdom ;  there  is  also  a  warm  day,  like  the  present, 
in  the  attitude. 

Mbnak. — ^The  gods  be  gracious  to  me !  but  they 
have  scarcely  left  breath  enough  in  my  body  to 
walk  twenty  more  paces. 

Epic— And  why  should  you  P 

Menan. — To  gather  another  cyclamer.  Since 
the  last,  Acteue  has  bequeathed  to  you,  I  hear, 
the  greater  part  of  her  property ;  just  as  if  her 
wishes  that  you  would  espouse  her  Termissa  had 
been  accomplished. 

Epic. — ^We  were  born  in  the  same  Olympiad,  if 
not  in  the  same  Archonate.  Thramltes,  her  hus- 
band, was  willing  and  desirous  that  I  should  edu- 
cate their  daughter.  He  often  brought  her  with 
him  to  hear  me,  while  she  was  yet  a  child.  Un- 
learned as  he  was,  he  had  collected  many  books, 
some  in  Athcus,  some  in  Miletus,  some  on  the 
borders  of  the  Nile.    Being  a  mef  chant,  he  was 


obliged  to  take  in  payment  these  ooeasioittUj;  id 
he  consnlted  me  whiU;  authors  the  little  giri  Ml 
read.  Never  was  I  more  puzzled ;  at  litt  I  re- 
commended "  .£sop*s  Fables  "  and  the  "  Histous 
of  Herodotus ; "  but  under  my  tuition.  Tk  pnis 
mother  stealthily  interfered,  but  I  disseiiUfid  ij 
knowledge  of  this  interference.  Termissa  vu  ad- 
monished by  me  to  obey  her  in  all  things,  eipeeiii&T 
in  regard  to  the  gods. 

Mbhav. — You  astonish  me. 

Epic. — My  good  Menander  !  obedinee  te 
parents,  in  all  things  lawful,  is  t^  most  acnd  if 
duties,  and  the  earliest  to  be  taught.  We  hpr 
not  what  the  gods  may  hereafter  give  as,  oriila^ 
for  us;  but  we  do  know  that  Uiey  have  gimt 
parents.  We  do  know  that  parents  lore  u  » 
stinetively,  and  that  one  of  them  htth  softni 
much  for  us  ere  she  knew  us.  Gratitiule  tk 
which  is  the  better  part  of  religion,  and  woitiiL 
the  rest,  even  of  the  purer,  draws  us  towards  tk 
sources  of  our  existence. 

Mbnan. — Leontion  has  related  to  me  that  ^ 
friend  Termissa  was  averse  to  study. 

Epic. — The  fault,  if  there  is  any  fult  ia  d 
is  mine.  I  would  not  perplex,  or  suffer  her  to  k 
perplexed,  by  systems  of  what  we  ctll  philss^ 
But  we  often  read  together  a  few  pages  of  Mms 
History  from  the  entertaining  and  iDfiiraetinpa|(i 
of  Aristotle. 

Menan.— What  is  become  of  the  nnwwa 
volumes  collected  by  her  father  P 

Epic— They  are  sold,  and  carried  to  Ala- 
andria. 

Menah. — Actene,  it  is  said,  bequeathed  tks 
all  to  you,  together  with  the  rest  of  her  pnpertj* 

Epic — She  did. 

Mbkan. — And  you  sold  them  f 

Epic. — No,  indeed ;  but  in  my  small  hotf 
there  is  no  room  for  books  or  property  It  ^ 
however,  hold  a  porphyry  vase  larjge  enough  faf> 
child  to  bathe  in,  and  two  additional  »ol'^»«^ 
the  Odyssea,  the  other  the  poems  of  8in»iii» 

Menah. — ^Dissemble  no  more  your  low  oC  p» 
•try;  one  of  these  contains  the  most  imigiw^ 
the  other  the  purest^   the  tendaes^  the  wsd 
elegant,  . 

Epic— The  Odyssea  was  my  delight  la  K 
hood.  ,^^ 

Men  an. — Simonides   must    have  drafa 
some 

Epic    _,.  

should  draw  forth  none  more  precioas.  ^^ 
before  the  death  of  Termissa,  I  found  her  vw 
these  pages  in  her  hands.  "  Termissi,  ^-^^ 
"give  me  the  smile  that  does  not  *P^^.f^'^^ 
sparkle  ran  down  her  cheeks,  the  smij>  j*  . 
«  Give  me  that  book:*  She  gave  it.  *«^a, 
home.  Within  the  hour  I  returned,  c«tfW 
Odyssea  with  me.  She  was  sittia?  ^!%fd 
pecting  me,  yet  looking  as  one  expectant  ^ 
gon'"  said  she,  "thank  gon,  *^^.^.L-" 
silly  in  me  to  shed  a  tear ;  ^^1"^^^^^%^ 
The  happy  one  sighed;  the  *»•«•  ^ 


I  of  your  earliest  and  your  latest  tears. 
pic — For  which  reason  I  was  rcsolfcd  t«J 
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oundecL  "  Termissa,"  said  I,  "  wo  will  make  an 
ixohange.  Here  is  a  book  ooniaining  more  true 
eademess  than  jonrs  does,  together  with  trials  of 
indorance,  yictorj  over  ?ain  wishes,  reward  for 
idelitjy  and  retam  to  domestic  peace.**  One 
leeper  sigh  ensued. 

Mevak. — Long  treasured  in  the  bosom  of 
Spicoros,  it  now  breathes  softly  on  his  friends. 

Epic. — Seren  years,  or  nearly  eight,  has  that 
hadow  gone  among  those  other  shadows  which 
anish  in  soooeasion  from  the  earth.  Can  you  tell 
ne,  ooold  I  ever  tell  myself,  whether  she  has  left 
He  okore  o£  pain  or  pleasure  P  It  seems  to  me 
hat  I  thought  of  her  while  she  was  lifing  with 
ess  of  tenderness  than  I  do  now.  Often  with 
laxiety  then,  now  with  none.  Memory  grows 
nore  and  more  merciful ;  and  the  harrow  roots  up 
^e  weeds  for  wholesome  seeds  to  grow. 

Mbk4h. — ^When  we  met  in  this  garden  last  year, 
ire  threw  away  on  polities  as  much  time  as  we 
Dould  ha?e  oounted  a  hundred  in,  and  been  better 
smployad  in  doing  it.  Leontion  tells  me  that  you 
no  longer  are  oommunioatife  with  her  about  her 
founger  friend.  Hardly  then  can  I  expect  that 
you  will  be  more  so  with  roe,  desirous  as  I  am  of 
hearing  wbaterer  I  can  learn  about  one  who 
brought  to  jou  so  much  hi^ppiness. 

Eria — Incredulous  as  you  must  be,  Ijebntion 
was  jealous.     No  wonder,  you  laugh. 

M«NiN. — Incredulity  is  not  much  addicted  to 
laughter.  Four  years  are  somewhat  more  than  an 
Olympiad  in  the  days  of  women.  Such,  if  I  re- 
member, was  about  the  difference  in  theirs ;  and 
Leontion  must  now  ha^e  seen  the  lugubrious  flight 
of  thirty  years.  She  speaks  of  you  with  reverence, 
which  a  man  beyond  fifty  must  do  his  best  to  bear. 
I  SDspect  that  my  seated  figure  would  hardly  have 
procured  for  me  such  an  expression.  And  now, 
may  I  ask  of  you  whether  you  possess  any  little 
statue  of  the  sweet  Termissa  P 

Enc. — None. 

MiNAN. — My  question,  I  fear,  is  imprudent, 
and  offends. 

Enc. — Fear  no  such  a  thing.  Whatever  is  in- 
teresting to  me,  is  interesting  to  my  friend. 

MiHAir. — The  spring,  I  remember,  waited  for 
Termissa,  and  would  not  go  without  her. 

Epic. — ^We  crowned  her  with  some  of  the  flow- 
ers she  had  cherished.  Maternal  fondness,  not 
without  an  apprehension  that  her  beauty  might 
attract  the  Macedonian,  kept  her  within  the  house, 
when  the  fresh  air  might  have  been  beneficial  to 
her  health. 

MsHAN. — O  Epicurus  !  in  my  own  despite,  and 
in  despite  of  my  piety,  you  drive  me  again  into 
politics.  Never  have  I  cursed  the  Macedonians  so 
^^fwiily  for  the  shame  and  sorrow  they  have  in- 
flicted on  us,  as  for  the  few  of  them  which  dark- 
ened the  house  of  Termissa.  And  now  let  me 
wpcat  to  you  a  few  verses  which  are  neither  comic 
nor  oonsolatoiy ;  nor  such  perhaps  as  will  ever  be 
lun^  at  the  festivals  of  those  barbarians.     They 


are  more  applicable  to  the  people  of  Attica,  and 
some  others  :— 

Te  whom  your  earthly  gods  oondeiim  to  heare 
The  ttooe  of  Sisyphns  ophill  for  ever, 

Do  not,  if  ye  ha?e  heard  of  him,  beliere, 
As  your  forefiithers  did,  that  he  was  olerer. 

Strength  in  his  arm,  and  wisdom  in  his  head. 
He  wonld  have  harl'd  his  torment  higher  still. 

And  wonld  have  brought  them  down  with  it,  instead 
Of  thns  tnrmoiling  at  their  wanton  will. 

Epic. — Methinks  it  would  have  been  more  god- 
like if  they  had  inspired  him  to  break  the  stone, 
and  had  kept  him  to  mend  the  roads  with  it.  But 
such  imaginations  are  as  ill  adapted  to  our  garden 
as  iron  benches  would  be  offering  us  test,  and  giving 
us  uneasiness  and  disquiet.  If  hereabout  are  only 
a  few  tufts  of  smooth  and  soft  grass,  we  need  not, 
however,  peer  into  every  quarter  for  the  sharpest 
flints  to  set  our  feet  on.  If  we  have  no  images  of 
nymphs  and  naiads  let  us,  at  least,  be  exempt  from 
such  as  represent  the  stronger  animals  tearing  and 
devouring  the  weaker. 

Mbkah. — We  have  numerous  artists  chiselling 
in  this  school  who  thrive  prodigiously. 

Epic. — ^Verily  the  stones  are  broken  small 
enough,  but  the  other  party  will  never  do  the 
business,  with  their  present  overseers.  You  have 
taken  me  for  a  moment  out  of  the  chamber  in 
which  I  loved  to  linger. 

Mbnan. — If  there  is  no  indiscretion  in  the 
request,  I  would  entreat  to  enter  it  with  yon 
again ;  for  I  much  admired  the  chamber  of  that 
poweiful  and  innocent  girl,  and  I  have  often  been 
desirous  of  seeing  it  reflected  by  you  in  some  calm 
later  hour ;  the  hour  is  now  come. 

Epic. — ^There  is  cheerfulness  in  the  sunshine, 
but  there  is  somewhat  in  the  dusk  beyond  the  best 
of  cheerfulness.  Light  was  withdrawn  from  me 
with  Termissa ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  glare  of  day 
that  we  see  the  stars  and  feci  the  ooolness  of  the 
heavens.  In  the  mom  of  life  we  are  alert,  we  are 
heated  in  its  noon,  and  only  in  its  decline  do  we 
repose. 

Menan. — But  you  in  e?ery  stage  of  it  have 
been  temperate  and  serene. 

Epic. — None  are ;  but  some  greatly  more  than 
others.  Abstinence  from  public  life,  and  from 
general  society,  has  given  me  leisure  for  thought 
and  meditation.  Metrodorus  and  you  are  the  only 
men  I  have  admitted  to  familiarity. 

Mekan. — Never  were  two  more  different. 

Epic. — In  habitudes  and  pursuits.  Tou  propel 
your  thoughts  into  action,  and  throw  wisdom  into 
the  gaping  mouth  of  the  laughing  multitude. 
Metrodorus  turns  his  little  fish  on  the  gridiron  over 
a  handful  of  charcoal,  puts  it  between  two  slices  of 
black  bread  and  two  rows  of  ready  teeth,  swallows 
a  large  cupful  of  fresh  water,  and  sleeps  soundly 
after  it. 

Mekan. — ^I  doubt  whether  Termissa  would  have 
been  contented  with  his  repast. 

E?iQ. — She  preferred  her  mother*8,  and  evon 
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mine,  although  I  seldom  oflbred  to  her  more  than 
a  small  basketful  of  well  ripened  fruity  which  she 
usually  carried  home  with  her  ;  because  the  figs  of 
this  garden,  especialij  the  green  and  the  yellow, 
were  in  favour  with  her  mother. 

Menan. — And  now  tell  me,  if  not  disagreeable 
to  you,  how  it  happened  that  her  mother,  so  fond 
of  her,  never  thought  of  employing  a  sculptor  to 
retain  her  youth  and  beauty. 

Epic. — Earlier  she  might  never  have  thought  of 
losing  her ;  biter,  when  I  suggested  that  it  should 
be  done  in  the  meridian  of  her  health  and  love- 
liness, she  laughed  at  my  enthusiasm,  "  Time  enough 
yet  *'  said  she.  0  Menander !  what  miseries  in  all 
ages  have  these  three  words  produced !  How  many 
duties  have  they  caused  to  be  unfulfilled !  how 
many  keen  regrets  have  they  excited !  When  the 
mother  saw,  or  fancied  she  saw,  that  her  girl's  "slen- 
der form  grew  slenderer,  she  sent  for  the  same 
sculptor  who  had  been-  so  successful  in  me.  Ter- 
missa  was  never  disobedient  to  her  mother,  but  she 
now  was  incompliant.  Was  it  that  I  might  be  sent 
for  to  give  my  opinion  P  I  was  sent  for,  and  went. 
Several  days  had  passed  since  I  had  seen  her.  She 
was  now  sitting  on  the  bedside,  in  a  close  yellow 
tunic,  not  rpaching  the  grey  sandals.  "  See  how 
thin  she  is,'*  said  Actene.  I  stopped  the  hand 
that  was  on  the  shoulder !  Termissa  smiled  ap- 
provingly. "  Do  you  desire  my  bust,  0  Epicurus  ?" 
"  Buit  ?  child  !  statue  we  want."  She  opened  her 
eyes  wide,  turned  them  away  from  us,  caught  up 
her  pillow,  buried  her  face  in  it,  and  said,  almost 
inaudibly,  "  0  mother,  mother  f  **     '*  We  will  have 


Termissa,''  said  I,  ''we  will  have  no  statue,  no 
bust."  She  turned  round  langmdly  and  kiised  nj 
hand  and  cheek ;  then,  turning  to  her  motber,  she 
said  to  her,  "Thank  for  me,  bless  for  me,  1^- 
CUIUS."  Little  thought  I,  and  little  thought  Ac- 
tene, that  our  beloved  one  was  so  soon  about  to 
leave  us.  My  visits  had  been  frequent,  but  ir- 
regular. Usually  I  went  to  the  house  at  noon, 
when  the  citizens  and  soldiers  were  at  dinner  or 
asleep ;  and  the  distance  was  short.  Acteoe  tcfid 
me  that  one  day,  shortly  after  the  customaiy  kur, 
she  found  her  child  weak  and  feyercd,  wd  gobM 
not  refrain  from  telling  her.  The  r^ly  was,*  I 
may  be  weak  and  fererish,  but  Epicurus  is  too 
than  either  of  us,  and  if  he  were  not  confident  d 
certain  of  my  speedy  recovery,  he  would  not  law 
been  absent  from  us  three  whole  days."  Indeed  I 
was  unaware  of  any  danger.  The  first  day  Actene 
sent  her  maid  for  me,  and  I  met  her  on  the  ro^ 
On  my  first  inquiry,  she  told  me  her  young  vss 
tress  had  recovered  all  her  freshness  and  faadg>i»^ 
more.  I  found  it  true.  The  morning  wis  exflB- 
sively  hot.  I  kissed  her  forehead ;  she  took  sj 
hand  and  kissed  it.  "Eememberthe  strawbenifis," 
said  she,  and  a  faint  blush  and  fainter  sroiie  pbje^ 
momentarily  over  her  cheek.  *'  The  Wossoms  Bsst 
be  dropping  fast,  and  the  fruit  must  be  settifl^i 
water  it  for  me ;  I  cannot  go  and  help  you."  8^ 
sighed,  leaned  forward,  and  I  caught  her  in  s? 
arms.  '*  Kind  heart;*  said  Actene  to  me;  ^^ 
might  have  said,  broken  one.  Inconsiderate  1  in- 
consistent !  When  Termissa  had  for  ever  cessed  to 
weep,  I  wept. 
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It  is  not  many  years  since,  that  among  the  com- 
mercial circles  of  St.  Petersburgh,  no  name  was 
mentioned  with  more  respect  than  that  of  Andreas 
Diebitsch,  as  a  good  man,  an  honest  trader,  and  an 
energetic  man  of  business ;  combined  qualities  that 
had  not  only  filled  his  warehouses  with  goods,  but 
also  hb  coffers  vrith  gold,  and  made  him  the  owner 
of  bonds  and  securities,  and  many  other  valuable 
properties.  Still  he  relaxed,  not  in  his  efforts,  but 
went  on  adding  and  still  adding,  as  if  he  feared 
want  nught  overtake  him  before  the  death  that  his 
white  hairs  might  have  whispered  was  drawing  very 
near. 

And  to  inherit  all  this  wealth  he  had  but  two 
grand  children,  the  orphan  daughters  of  his  only 
son  ;  two  sweet,  gentle,  soft-eyed  girls,  whose 
hearts  were  bound  closely  together  in  the  concen- 
trated affection  there  were  so  few  to  share ;  wear- 
ing their  costly  robes,  and  dwelling  in  their  luxu- 
rious  home,  with  the  simple  unconsciousness  of 
those  who  have  never  known  ought  else  ;  and,  un- 
thinking of  the  large  dowries  their  grandfather 
was  so  diligently  increasing,  living  happily  among 


the  flowers  in  their  summer  garden,  and  the  birds 
by  their  winter  stove.  , 

Without  other  companionship,  PetrowM  »<» 
Mata  Diebitsch  had  grown  to  womanhood-wr 
they  had  from  their  childhood  been  motherless,  ^ 
their  grandfather  had  never  introduced  them  to  tw 
amusements  that  brightened  the  youth  of  otheB« 
their  sex.  In  their  simplicity  they  never  nuss^ 
them  ;  but  within  the  lugh  walls  that  shut  tm 
out  from  the  world,  they  lived  lives  as  cahn  a^^ 
beautiful  as  their  flowers,  and  their  hearts  ^ 
light  as  their  birds  when  they  poured  forth  titf^ 
morning  song.  Beyond  those  walls  ^^^Jj^gy 
went,  except  to  mass,  or  sometimes  for  a  soffl"^^ 
sail  on  the  moon-lit  Neva,  or  in  winter  for  ^  '^ 
over  the  snow  in  their  sledge.  ^ 

In  this  tranquil  life  years  had  passed  pA  ^^ 
already  Petrowna  was  twenty-two.  J*  ^^  ^^, 
birthday,  and  in  honour  of  the  occasion  t^^^^ 
tor's  were  to  drive  twelve  miles  out  of  8{'  ^^j^ 
burgh,  to  visit  Petrowna*s  nurse,  <*"7^°?,^ti. 
them  a  whole  sledge  full  of  g^ts.  It  *«  *  STtk 
ful  morning,  and  the  sun  shone  almoSst  as 
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as  he  was  wont  to  do  on  their  annual  summer  ex- 
carsion  to  visit  Mata's  nurse.  Wrapped  in  warm 
furs,  they  hardly  felt  the  cold  air  as  they  were 
dravm  over  the  snow  with  almost  railroad  speed  by 
their  high-bred  English  horses ;  while  on  the  clear 
frosty  air  rang  pleasantly  out  the  musical  chimes  of 
the  bells  which  decorated  their  horses'  harness,  and 
were  the  only  tokens  of  their  otherwise  silent  ap- 
proach. 

On  they  went  with  their  merry  music  over  the 
firm  snowy  roads,  between  the  lofty  snow-banks ; 
through  the  villages,  with  their  snow- covered  cot- 
tages, and  snow-encrusted  trees ;  and  across  fro- 
zen rivers  whose  very  existence  was  hidden  in 
snow,  until  they  arrived  at  the  cottage  of  nurse 
Nichola,  with  its  rugged  wooden  walls,  gay  with 
bright  coloured  pictures  painted  on  bark,  and  its 
abundant  sheep-skins,  that  were  more  comfortable 
than  sightly  ;  while  in  holiday  costume  beside  the 
stone,  sat  Uie  rosy-cheeked  old  dame,  awaiting  this 
annual  visit.  But  it  must  needs  be  a  brief  one, 
for  already  the  sun  was  stooping  over  the  pine 
forests  to  the  south-west,  and  the  short  day  would 
soon  be  ended ;  and  leaving  behind  them  the  gifts 
that  hardly  consoled  Nichok  for  their  departure, 
they  sprang  into  their  sledge,  and  were  whirled  off 
with  sdl  the  speed  of  three  horses,  scarce  conscious 
of  the  %ht,  well-poised,  vehicle  beliind  them. 

Onward  the  horses  dashed,  as  if  rejoicing  that 
each  step  brought  them  nearer  home ;  over  the 
snowy  hills,  and  down  the  icy  declivities  they 
bounded  with  the  same  fleetness  ;  while  the  sisters 
laughed  gaily,  as  the  trees  and  cottages  seemed 
flashing  past  them,  and  the  driver's  eyes  sparkled 
with  the  excitement  of  their  race-like  speed.  At 
length,  in  descending  a  steeper  hill  than  ordinary, 
the  sledge  gave  an  unexpected  slant,  lost  its 
balance,  and  fell  over,  burying  the  whole  party  in 
the  snow,  while  the  horses,  entangled  among  the 
traces,  kicked  violently. 

An  overturn  among  the  sdow  is  generally  more 
a  ludicrous  than  a  distressing  accident ;  but  they 
had  fallen  from  some  height,  and  that  tells,  even 
though  the  resting  place  be  snow,  and  not  only 
was  the  driver's  arm  broken  by  a  kick  from  a  horse, 
hut  Petrowna  lay  insensible,  from  a  blow  received 
from  some  projection  of  the  sledge.  Mata,  and 
the  maid  who  had  accompanied  them,  knelt  by  her, 
ahnost  in  despair,  while  the  uninjured  man-servant 
was  fruitlessly  endeavouring  to  catch  the  head  of 
the  foremost  horse,  when  the  distant  tinkle  of 
sledge-bells  came  floating  over  the  snow.  With 
what  stilted  anxious  hearts  they  listened,  lest  the 
sledge  should  not  be  coming  that  way.  But 
louder  and  louder  grew  the  welcome  sound,  and  in 
*  few  minutes  the  sledge  appeared  over  the  top  of 
the  hill.  At  once  it  drew  up,  and  its  occupants — 
a  gentleman  and  two  servants— came  to  their  aid. 

With  this  new  assistance,  the  horses  were  soon 
got  on  their  feet,  the  sledge  replaced,  and,  with 
more  difficulty,  Petrowna  restored  to  consciousness. 
The  stranger  watched  in  silence  her  sister  and 
servant  bathing  her  temples  and  hands  with  some 


strong  spirit  he  had  given  them ;  Ms  eyes  dwelt 
earnestly  on  the  delicate  features,  now  almost  as 
white  as  the  snow  around  her,  the  dark  brown 
silken  tresses,  swept  back  from  her  brow,  and  the 
little  hands  crossed  unconsoiously  upon  her  breast 
— perhaps  he  thought  how  much  she  resembled  a 
blighted  lily.  At  length  she  gave  a  deep  sigh, 
wMle  the  eyelids  quivered,  and  opened  on  a  soene 
she  could  not  comprehend.  Eor  a  moment,  the 
gentleman — whom  his  servant  addressed  as  Count 
Arickoff — retired,  but  the  next  he  returned,  to 
carry  Petrowna  to  his  sledge,  for  their  own  was  too 
much  injured  to  be  fit  for  their  reception — though 
one  of  the  Count's  servants  was  to  remain  with 
their  own  to  arrange  it  for  bringing  home  the 
wounded  man. 

Thenceforward  the  lives  of  the  sisters  was  far 
less  lonely,  for  rarely  did  a  day  pass  that  brought 
not  Count  Arickoff  to  their  house — first  to  inquire 
for  Petrowna  (who  was  for  some  time  an  invdid), 
and  then  on  a  variety  of  exeuses,  so  slight  that 
the  sisters  could  scarcely  remember  what  they 
were,  yet  sufficient  to  procure  his  admission  to 
those  who  were  so  unconscious  of  etiquette  as 
these  unworldly  girls,  and  their  scarce  more  woridly 
grandfather,  though  it  is  but  doing  the  merchant 
justice  to  say  that  he  never  suspected  tiie  young 
noble  had  any  motive  in  his  visits  (unless  it  mig^t 
be  to  drink  his  fine  wines),  for  in  his  eyes  hia 
granddaughters  were  still  two  children,  who  could 
not  by  any  possibility  influence  the  actions  of 
any. 

But  there  was  one  more  clearsighted — ^Alexis 
Federoff,  a  young  clerk  of  the  merchant,  who, 
being  an  orphan,  had  lived  in  his  house  from  his 
youth.  With  a  lowering  brow  and  suspicious  eye 
did  he  note  each  visit  of  the  Count,  and  from  the 
retired  comer  where  he  sat,  apparently  occupied 
with  a  book,  did  he  watch  his  every  word  and 
look.  But  soon  the  young  derk's  brow  cleared 
and  his  eye  grew  calm,  as  he  perceived  that  all  the 
Count's  attention  was  bestowed  on  Petrowna,  and 
that  Mata — in  his  eyes  the  fairer  and  gentler — sat 
by  almost  unnoticed.  And,  half  unconsciously  to 
herself,  Petrowna  learned  to  prize  this  homage,  and 
to  watch  as  the  usual  hour  came  round  for  the 
young  Count's  step.  And  rarely  did  he  fail  her, 
but,  with  some  song  or  flower  for  her,  or  newly 
arrived  tidings  from  the  seat  of  war  for  the  mer- 
chant, he  made  his  daily  appearance. 

"  He  was  a  good  youth  and  a  kind,"  said  the 
old  man,  and  his  granddaughter's  young  heart 
echoed  the  words.  They  lived  too  far  apart  from 
the  usftal  circles  of  Count  Arickoff  to  hear  the 
rumours  that  were  rife  among  them — that  he  was 
a  spendthrift  and  a  gambler — that  there  was 
nothing  left  to  need  locking  in  his  ancestral  coffers 
— that  he  had  exhausted  well-nigh  every  mode  of 
raising  money,  and  that  enormous  debts  were 
pressing  upon  him.  Had  Andreas  Diebitsch  heard 
this,  he  might  have  remembered  the  large  fortunes 
of  his  granddaughter's — had  Petrowna  heard  it 
she  would  have  wept  herself  to  sleep,  instead  of 
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tinking  plaoidly  into  it  with  the  eoho  of  ArickolT's 
softest  toaes  murmuring  in  her  ear. 

Time  passed  on,  and  brought  changes  with  it. 
Alexis  Federoff  no  longer  sat  in  his  usual  place,  for 
he  was  gone  for  a  year  to  Copenhagen  to  look  after 
a  business  transaction.  Before  he  went  he  bowed 
himself  down  in  lowly  reyerence  before  Mata,  and 
confessed  the  love  that  had  filled  his  heart  for 
years — a  love  that  dared  ask  for  no  return  ;  and, 
pressing  his  lips  on  Mata's  hand,  he  went  forth  on 
his  journey,  leaving  her  in  tears.  A  few  week*s 
more  and  the  old  merchant  closed  his  eyes  on  hb 
gold,  and  was  borne  to  his  last  resting-place  with 
all  the  pomp  of  wealth.  The  sbters  mourned 
deeply  for  their  aged  relative,  who  had  been  so 
tender  of  them,  and  so  kind.  He  reaped  the 
reward  in  the  tears  shed  on  his  grave ;  and  it  was 
long  ere  even  Fetrowna  could  be  consoled,  though 
Ck>unt  Arickoff  was  not  wanting  in  kindness  and 
sympathy. 

By  Andreas  Diebitsch's  will,  tnistees  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  winding  np  of  his  affairs.  As  his 
granddaughters  were  of  age,  no  guardians  were 
required  for  them  ;  and  in  their  hands,  according 
to  his  will,  were  placed  all  his  private  papers,  which 
the  trustees  recommended  their  examining  at  once. 
It  is  a  painful  task,  this  opening  the  unknown 
thought-chambers  of  those  who  have  passed  away, 
and  looking  on  things  that  were  perhaps  never 
meant  to  meet  our  eyes — relics  of  bygone  days 
they  thought  they  had  destroyed.  With  hearts 
aw^  and  trembling,  Fetrowna  and  Mata  entered 
on  the  duty.  But  ere  long  their  cheeks  faded  to 
an  ashy  hue,  and  their  hands  chisped  each  other ; 
while  each  looked  on  her  sister's  face  with  eyes  of 
stony  despair. 

For  hours  they  sat  motionless,  as  if  petrified  by 
sudden  calamity.  The  sun  shone  down  gladdeningly 
on  their  fair  faces,  but  they  were  unconscious  of 
his  smile ;  the  roses  tapped  against  the  window, 
and  the  birds  sang  from  their  golden  cages  in  the 
garden ;  but  they  heard  them  not.  At  last  a  ser- 
vant came  to  say  that  Ck)unt  Arickoff  was  waiting 
in  their  morning  room. 

"  Say  we  cannot  see  him — tell  him  what  we  are 
doing,"  said  Fetrowna  hastily;  and  the  servant 
retired. 

The  spell  was  broken,  and  they  threw  themselves 
into  each  others  arms,  with  a  violent  burst  of 
weeping.  "  Wo  are  slone  now  in  the  world  !*' 
they  cried  ;  and  they  clung  almost  wildly  to  each 
other. 

In  those  few  hours  were  concentrated  for  the 
two  young  girls  more  than  the  grief  of  many  a 
lifetime.  A  blighting  horror,  that  no  time  could 
ever  remove,  had  settled  upon  them ;  a  thick  dark- 
ness, such  as  they  knew  had  enveloped  many  others, 
yet  never  thought  could  reach  themselves — had 
overwhelmed  them  without  hope  of  escape — they, 
the  wealthy,  the  refiued,  the  gently-nurtered,  were 
bondswomen — serfs,  the  property  of  a  master 
whose  will  they  must  obey !     No   wonder  their 


young  hearts  almost  broke  beneath   so   terrible  a 
revelation. 

With  what  agonised  astonishment  did  thej  read 
the  tale  of  how  their  serf  grandfather  bad — ac- 
cording to  a  custom  frequent  in  Russia — on  pay- 
ment of  a  small  annual  quit-rent  to  his  owd». 
Count  Yalousky,  been  permitted  to  engage  in  trade 
on  his  own  account,  and  by  his  energy  and  intei- 
ligence  risen  from  a  very  humble  position  to  wealtb 
and  consideration,  each  year  paying  with  his  o- 
creased  means  a  larger  tribute.  As  time  west  oi^ 
he  mariied  a  poor,  but  free  woman,  who  paaed 
away  without  ever  discovering  that,  by  her  mar- 
riage, she  had  become  a  serf.  She  left  a  son,  serf 
bom,  like  his  father,  and  in  his  turn,  he  married  a 
free  woman,  a  Dane  ;  and  both  had  gone  down  to 
their  graves,  leaving  to  their  children  this  feaiU 
inheritance. 

"  Many  times  have  I  entreated  to  be  allowed  to 
purchase  my  freedom,"  wrote  the  old  merchant  to 
his  granddaughters,  "  but  in  vain  ;  neither  my  od 
master,  nor  his  son,  the  present  Count,  wooldhear 
of  it.  Nevertheless,  write  to  him  yourselves,  iiy 
beloved  ones ;  he  is  an  old  man  now,  and  petkaps 
in  the  thought  that  death  is  drawing  near  be  mag 
have  mercy  on  your  youth  and  innocence.** 

At  once  the  sisters  wrote,  offering  any  snm  tkir 
owners  liked  to  ask,  for  their  redemption — for  vhrt 
would  have  been  poverty  to  them  so  that  thej  vnr 
but  free.  And  when  the  letter  was  gone  tkef 
wandered  about  the  garden,  clasped  tightly  hand 
in  hand,  as  if  to  strengthen  their  failing  oonz^s 
now  and  then,  in  their  sisterly  love,  speaking  samt 
word  of  hollow  hope,  that  came  not  from  the  hearty 
while  at  every  rustling  leaf,  and  opening  door, 
they  trembled  in  fear  of  the  answer  for  which  yet 
they  pined.  They  saw  no  one;  even  Aricko^  dear 
as  he  was,  Fetrowna  could  not  meet  him,  withtiiat 
secret  on  her  heart ;  and  Mata  remembered  aad^ 
that  there  was  an  immeasurably  greater  abyss  thai 
ever  between  her  and  Alexis  Federoff;  and  that  he 
stood,  a^  compared  to  her,  on  a  lofty  dcvatioo, 
from  which  he  could  only  descend  at  the  price  o£ 
peace  and  liberty. 

At  length  the  reply  came.  Their  petition  was 
refused.  "I  cannot  free  you,"  wrote  the  oU 
Count,  whose  hand  trembled  from  age,  '*  I  have 
made  a  vow  never  to  liberate  a  serf,  and  I  canMi 
break  it.  But  I  will  never  oppress  you»  on^  pf 
me  the  same  tax  as  your  grandfather  did,  aiid  ]Pl 
may  enjoy  his  wealth  in  peace.  God  bless  jonbM 
children !" 

There  was  then  no  hope,  they  must  nmtk 
bondwomen.  The  very  gentleness  and  kindnes&of  fti 
words  with  which  their  proprietor  sought  to  f 
the  matter  by  the  manner,  showed  that  he 
never  be  brought  to  rescind  his  unholy  vow.  TJafil 
the  denial  came,  they  did  not  know  how  «aA 
they  had  hoped  for  success ;  and  even  the  proMfai 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  live  mmoMtal 
had  litlo  power  to  soften  their  diaajyointMBUti 

They  spoke  to  each  other  of  reajgwifipiwU 
thankfulness  that  their  lot  was  aol  .TOiai  i|l 
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tbej  stroTe  to  reason  themselves  into  it ;  but  they 
pined  and  drooped,  like  flowers  deprived  of  air 
and  vrater,  and  a  blight  fell  npon  them  left  by  the 
expiring  breath  of  their  extinguished  hopes.  Count 
Arickoff's  visits,  too,  which  they  could  no  longer 
avoid,  brought  with  them  another  pang,  to 
Petrowna  so  distressing,  that  a  severe  nervous  ill- 
ness attacked  her.  The  poor  girl  hoped  that  her 
sickness  was  unto  death ;  that  the  great  Qod 
would  loose  the  bonds  in  which  man  had  so  tightly 
bound  her;  and,  though  Mata  wept  bitterly,  she 
scarce  could  grudge  her  beloved  sister  the  boon  of 
release.  But  it  pleased  God  otherwise,  and  after 
a  tim^  by  the  strong  aid  of  youth,  she  began  to 
recover,  and  then,  as  soon  as  possible,  they  left  St. 
Petersburg  for  Helsingfors,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  seeking  change  of  air,  but  the  far  stronger 
secret  one  of  avoiding  Count  Arickoff,  who,  on  his 
part,  viras  anxiously  awaiting  Petrowna's  restoration 
to  health — for  his  difficulties  were  becoming  daily 
greater. 

One  d^j  there  came  an  unexpected  messenger 
to  Count  Arickoff,  to  apprise  him  of  the  death  of 
a  distant  relative,  whose  heir  he  was.  How  he 
rqoiced  in  his  heart,  while  he  affected  regret  with 
his  lips,, and  without  one  thought  of  Petrowna^  he 
hastened  from  St.  Petersburg  to  take  possession  of 
his  new  inheritance,  though  Us  joy  was  considerably 
damped  by  finding  it  much  beneath  his  expectation, 
and  quite  inadequate  to  remedy  the  ruin  wrought 
by  years  of  prodigality  and  immense  losses  af  the 
gaming  table.  So  he  resolved  to  search  if  there 
was  not  some  way  of  making  his  possessions  more 
equal  to  his  necessities ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
his  fertile  mind  discovered  an  expedient. 

Meanwhile,  hearing  Arickoff  was  gone,  the  sis- 
ter's returned  to  St.  Petersburgh,  sad,  subdued, 
but  calm,  and  prepared  to  submit  patiently  to  their 
strongs  though  unseen  chain.  But  one  day  there 
came  to  them  a  messenger  with  the  tidings  that 
their  old  master  was  dead,  and  that  his  successor 
required  their  presence  at  his  estate,  and  that  he 
would  himself  appoint  persons  to  look  after  their 
affairs. 

Of  all  the  thoughts  of  Petrowna  and  Mata  since 
the  discovery  of  their  serfdom,  all  their  imaginings 
of  the  various  sorrows  it  might  bring  upon  them, 
none  liad  equalled  this  terrible  reality ;  for,  inex- 
perieiioed  as  they  were,  they  at  once  perceived  that 
the  measure  of  Uberty  that  their  father  and  grand- 
father had  enjoyed  was  not  to  be  their  portion,  but 
ttiat  they  were  to  taste  the  reality  of  slavery ;  and 
somehow  there  oame  into  their  minds  the  suspicion 
that  the  wealth  their  grandfather  had  amassed  was 
the  caose  of  all. 

-And  for  them  there  was  no  redress — no  sane- 
toaxy ;  the  life  they  had  hitherto  led  was  by  favour, 
not  by  right.  The  children  of  bondage,  they  must 
submit  unmurmuringly  to  their  master's  will ;  and 
siloitly,  though  with  many  tears,  they  left  the 
sumptuous  home  to  which  they  should  never  return, 
and  entered  the  rude  cart  that  was  to  convey  them 
to  Hbmt  destination.    During  that  long  and  weary 


journey,  the  sisters  asked  no  question,  made  no 
complaint  of  the  manifold  hardsb'ps  for  which  their 
previous  life  had  so  little  fitted  them,  nor  spoke, 
unless  spoken  to ;  but  sat  sileutly  side  by  side, 
clinging  to  each  other  as  they  had  done  in  all 
their  previous  misfortunes — a  mutual  coiiifort  and 
yet  sorrow  in  the  thought  of  the  dear  one*s 
sufferings. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  their  owner's  estate ; 
and  there  their  misery  met  with  one  of  the  greatest 
aggravations  of  which  it  was  capable,  by  finding 
that  it  was  to  Petrowna's  devoted  lover  they  owed 
this  new  calamity.  Petrowna  was  almost  stunned 
by  the  discovery.  Had  it  come  at  an*  earlier 
period;  it  ipight  have  caused  her  another  ilhiess  ; 
but  ihp  sis^ra  were  already  grown  old  in  sorrow, 
and  l£oug)i  ift  wounded  the  young  girl  deeply,  it 
was  borne  patiently  as  a  portion  of  her  burthen. 

Count  Arickoff  did  not  remain  to  face  his  vic- 
tims— he  had  ab^ady  returned  to  the  capital ;  and 
when  attired  in  peasant's  dress  the  delicately  nur- 
tured Petrowna  and  Mata  were  placed  in  the 
Count's  daily  to  toil  beneath  the  eye  of  a  serf- 
taskmistress,  he  was  himself  lawfully  paying  his 
debts  with  the  wealth  Andreas  Diebitsch  had 
gathered,  and.; lulling  his  conscience  with  fresh 
draughts  of  pleasure  in  the  luxurious  city  of  St. 
Petersburg. 

Twelve  months  passed,  and  with  the  same  resigna- 
tion with  which  they  had  met  their  change  of 
fortune,  the  serf-sisters  continued  to  labour  among 
the  rugged  untutored  beings  to  whose  level  they 
were  now  reduced,  and  whose  rude  jests  and  rough 
manners  added  much  to  their  sufferings.  Two  or 
three  times  in  the  interval  the  Count  had  visited 
the  estate,  but  they  had  neither  seen  him  nor  heard 
of  his  coming ;  it  was  even  rumoured  among  the 
domestics  that  he  was  soon  to  be  married  to  a 
wealthy  lady — and  still  the  sisters  remained  in 
ignorance  of  it. 

One  day  Petrowna  had  been  despatched  to  the 
house — from  which  the  dairy  was  at  some  distance 
— with  a  cheese.  As  she  was  returning  her  eye 
fell  on  rather  an  uncommon  wild  flower  that  had 
been  a  favourite  of  hers  in  former  days,  and  that 
as  such  had  often  formed  part  of  the  bouquets  that 
Count  Arickoff  used  to  bring  her.  She  plucked 
it  and  clasped  it  to  her  heart  as  an  old  friend,  and 
shed  a  flood  of  tears  over  it,  as  if  relating  to  it  her 
sorrows.  But  soon  the  emotion  passed,  and  she 
went  on  quietly,  though  her  bands  still  clasped  the 
flower  with  which  so  many  remembrances  were 
entwined. 

Wrapped  in  thoughts  of  the  past  Petrowna  had 
almost  forgotten  the  present,  when  at  a  sudden 
turning  in  the  path  some  one  almost  oame  against 
her.  She  started  back  in  surprise,  and  so  did  the 
stranger,  and  Petrowna  Diebitsch  and  Count 
Arickoff  stood  face  to  face.  How  deeply  the  poor 
girl  coloured  at  this  meeting  with  her  unworthy 
lover,  as  deeply  almost  as  if  her  bondage  had  been 
her  crime ;  while,  with  some  inarticulate  words,  the 
Count  hurried  past.     But  strive  as  he  would  the 
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remembnuioe  of  that  drooping  wasted  fonn,  tbose 
palo  oheeks,  and  the  soft  eyes  with  their  expres- 
sion of  nnatterable  sadness,  haunted  him,  and 
would  not  be  exorcised  even  by  large  draughts  of 
wine ;  and  when  morning  came  he  hastened  away, 
after  delivering  certain  orders  to  his  steward. 

All  Russia  was  expecting  with  dread  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  ukase,  commanding  a  new  con- 
scription, both  free  peasants  and  serf  owners  looking 
upon  ^e  men  draughted  off  as  lost  to  them  for 
ever.  It  was  this  matter  brought  Count  Arickoff 
to  his  estate,  to  arrange  with  his  steward  for  the 
marriages  of  all  the  more  yaluable  of  his  male 
serfs,  or  souls,  as  they  aie  termed,  so  that  there 
should  remain  only  a  few  of  the  more  idle  and 
worthless  ones  available  for  the  conscription.  As 
there  were  more  serf-maidens  on  the  estate  than 
batchelors,  and  as  neither  party  were  allowed  to 
raise  any  diflUculty,  these  marriages  would  be 
easily  arranged ;  and  great  was  the  laughter  and 
jesting  among  the  heedless  young  serf-girls  as  to 
whether  they  were  to  be  of  the  marrying  party, 
and  if  so,  wonders  as  to  whom  fate — that  is  to  say 
their  master — would  bestow  them  on. 

"I  should  not  mind  marrying  Timaphe,  the 
wheelwright,**  observed  one  among  them,  "for 
he  is  tall  and  bright  cheeked.  Who  would*st 
thou  choose  Mata,  and  thou,  Fetrowna,  if  ye  were 
asked  P" 

The  sisters  turned  even  paler  than  usual  as  they 
bent  over  their  tasks  without  reply,  while  one  of 
their  giddy  companions  exclaimed,  laughing : — 

"  I  am  sure  thy  choice  would  not  be  Petrowna's, 
for  when  Timaphe  looks  at  her  at  mass  she  turns 
her  back.*' 

Those  around  laughed  merrily,  while  Mari 
scowled  darkly  at  the  speaker,  but  held  her  peace. 

But  the  jesting  gave  place  to  tears,  when  next 
day  the  partners  in  marriage  were  declared ;  for 
though  the  men's  wishes  had  been  consulted,  the 
maidens'  had  not,  and  few  were  they  to  whom  fell 
the  lot  they  would  have  chosen.  Peter,  the 
gardener,  the  beloved  of  Mari's  silencer,  was  to 
become  Mari's  husband,  while  Timaphe,  the  wheel- 
wright, was  adjudged  to  Petrowna,  and  Jackka,  the 
blacksmith,  to  Mata. 

This  shock,  the  heaviest  that  had  fallen  upon 
them  since  the  discovery  of  their  bondage,  almost 
paralysed  the  sisters,  and  they  sank  into  their  un- 
failing refuge,  each  others  arms,  in  despairing 
silence.  But  soon  the  weeping  and  bitter  com- 
plaints around  restored  them  to  thought  and 
energy.  The  patient  endurance  with  which  they 
had  borne  all  their  previous  humiliations  vanished 
before  this  cruel  malignity,  and  they  sought  the 
steward,  and  with  prayers  and  tearful  entreaties 
begged  that  they  might  be  spared  this  surpassing 
misery.  The  man  in  authority  shook  his  head,  and 
roughly  bade  them  go  back  to  their  work. 

*'  Only  speak  to  Count  Arickoff  first,"  entreated 
Mata,  humbly — "He  knows  how  differently  we 
have  been  brought  up,  aud  I  am  sure  be  would  not 
ask  this  terrible  sacrifice,** 


The  steward  laughed  mockingly. 

"  It  was  your  master's  especial  orders  that  toe 
and  Petrowna  should  be  married,  and  sent  to  nve 
at  the  east  end  of  the  estate,  where  we  are  goh^ 
to  build  workshops.  Your  questions  are  answered, 
so  now  go." 

The  unhappy  girls  needed  no  second  biding ; 
but  Mata  had  to  lead  poor  Petrowna  sdong  ^tai 
homeward  path,  as  if  slie  had  been  a  weak  dnSd. 
The  affection  that  in  happier  days  had  ftUed  her 
heart  for  Count  Arickoff  had  bug  since  died  avaj 
beneath  his  treachery  and  cruelty  ;  but  this  crown- 
ing act  of  tyranny  seemed  to  find  a  spot  in  her 
heart  yet  unhealed,  and  there  it  tortaied  hs 
almost  beyond  endurance. 

While  Petrowna  wept  that  night,  Mata  sat  hj 
her  side  and  pondered  whether,  though  all  mankiDl 
had  deserted  them,  by  God's  aid  they  might  not 
be  able  to  deliver  themselves ;  and,  before  moniBg 
broke,  she  aroused  Petrowna  to  listen  to  a  plan  d 
escape — a  hazardous  and  little  hopeful  onci,  it  vk 
true,  but  still  possible  of  succeeding ;  and  if  Qncj 
failed  and  were  brought  back,  their  lot  conld  not 
be  worse  than  was  now  intended. 

The  next  night — it  was  Saturday  night,  and  oa 
the  morrow  they  might  not  be  missed — the  sisten 
crept  out  of  their  little  hut,  stole  silently  across  the 
estate,  and  went  out  on  the  wide  steppe,  withoiU 
knowing  or  thinking  whither  their  steps  might  lead 
them,  and  only  solicitous  to  avoid  the  trodden  paths 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  man.  With  this  desire 
they  toiled  on  through  gloomy  woods,  round  the 
rugged  bases  of  mountains,  and  across  dreary 
morasses  and  steppes,  weary,  footsore,  but  light- 
hearted — for  so  far  they  had  escaped  the  pursuit 
that  they  doubted  not  was  abroad.  Unmurmuringly 
they  slept  in  the  hollows  of  the  trees  or  rocks,  and 
eked  out  the  two  days'  bread  they  had  brought 
with  them,  with  barberries,  wild  plums,  and  the 
eggs  of  birds  that  made  their  nests  on  the 
ground. 

At  length  they  came  to  the  banks  of  a  rapid 
river,  and  cheered  by  its  merry  murmuring  and 
plashing,  they  journeyed  by  its  side.  As  they  ad- 
vanced, the  voices  of  men  were  borne  on  the  breeie 
from  behind  them,  and  in  great  alarm  they  hastefied 
on.  Still  the  strangers  gained  upon  them,  and  at 
length  the  fugitives  fairly  ran.  At  a  sudden  head 
in  the  river  they  saw  a  small  boat  lying  by  the 
bank,  and  without  a  thought,  save  of  escape,  they 
sprang  into  it  and  pushed  it  from  the  shore. 

To  whom  the  voices  belonged,  the  sisters  nerer 
knew,  for  ere  they  came  in  sight  the  swift  stream 
had  swept  them  round  another  bend  in  the  wind- 
ing course.  And  now  they  found  themselves  afloat 
on  a  strange  element,  without  the  power  of  get- 
ting back  to  land,  or  of  guiding  their  boat  white 
they  were  in  it.  Still  their  hearts  faltered  not ; 
there  could  be  no  dangers  before  them  eqaal  to 
those  they  left  behind ;  and  day  after  day,  they  sal 
in  the  skiff,  as  it  bore  them  on  along  the  widanng 
river,  drinking  of  its  waters  and  eatiu;  sparinj^ 
of  the  little  store  of  biscuits  they  fomid  on  boaid; 
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and  wlien  night  came,  lying  down  beneath  the  stars 
in  peacefol  trust  in  His  mercy  who  had  preserved 
them  through  so  many  dangers. 

Five  days  after  they  floated  out  on  a  broader 
water  covered  with  ships  and  boats,  as  they  had 
seen  in  their  native  Neva ;  but  here  the  water  was 
wider,  and  when  they  would  have  drank  of  it  they 
found  it  bitter ;  and  then  they  knew  they  were  upon 
the  sea.  Under  other  circumstances,  it  would  have 
been  a  fearful  position  for  those  two  unskilled  girls 
on  the  sea  in  that  fragile  boat ;  but  now  they  had 
no  terrors  save  for  the  land,  and  He  who  tempers 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  chained  it  for  these 
forlorn  ones,  and  the  waves  dashed  not  against  their 
bark  too  roughly. 

On  the  third  day  there  was  no  wind,  and  the  sea 
currents  floated  them  nearer  and  nearer  a  little  ves- 
sel that  lay  becalmed,  until  at  length  they  were 
nearly  alongside.  Suddenly  Mata  uttered  a  scream 
of  joy — there,  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
and  looking  wonderingly  at  the  little  boat,   was 


Alexis  Eederoff.  Then  he  recognised  them,  tanned, 
wasted,  and  travel-stained  as  they  were,  for  the 
granddaughters  of  his  old  employer,  to  discover 
whom  he  had  made  so  many  and  such  fruitless 
efforts,  and  for  whose  sake  he  was  even  now  re- 
turning to  Copenhagen,  to  endeavour  to  enlist  their 
mother's  family  in  the  pursuit. 

But  now  that  need  was  over ;  and  for  the  sis- 
ters there  should  be  no  more  sorrow,  no  more 
bondage  ;  but  they  must  endeavour  to  find  peace 
and  happiness  in  the  free  Banish  land.  Alexis 
Federofs  home  was  humble,  but  Mata  must  for- 
give that  for  the  love's  sake  that  would  fain  have 
brought  her  to  a  palace ;  and  the  brother  and  sis- 
ter's love  that  would  there  surround  her,  must 
make  it  a  happy  home  to  Petrowna,  too,  until  some 
future  day  when  she  might  find  a  dearer. 

Such  were  Alexis  Federoff*s  words,  as  a  few 
hours  after,  they  sped  across  the  Baltic  before  a 
favouring  breeze ;  and  they  all  came  true,  save  that 
Petrowna  never  found  that  dearer  home. 
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Bt  L.  M.  Thoewton. 


Be  joyful  all ! 
Creation  echoes  my  command ;   be  merry  ! 
Think  you,  because  down  hangs  the  sombre  paU, 
That  e'er  the  less  upsprings  the  purple  berry  ? 

Be  joyful  all ! 

Be  joyful  all ! 
And  take  a  lesson  from  the  lambkins  playing ; 
They  see  no  destiny  to  mark  their  fall. 
And  the  bent  crook  might  be  the  knife  for  slaying — 

Be  joyful  all ! 

Be  joyful  all ! 
The  feather'd  songsters  shame  you  for  your  folly  ; 
Hark !  how  the  turtle  to  its  mate  doth  call. 
Construe  the  note,  **  Away  with  melancholy" — 

Be  joyful  all ! 

Be  joyful  all ! 
E*en  Heav'n  itself  delighteth  not  in  sadness. 
We  are  told,  that  when  from  an  eternal  fall 
A  mortal's  saved, — its  vaults  resound  with  gladness ; 

Be  joyful  all ! 

Be  joyful  all! 
Come  kinsmen,  friends,  and  neighbours,  banish  sorrow, 
Seize  the  bright  pleasure  while  'tb  at  your  call, 
You  cannot  say  that  joy  will  reign  to-morrow — 

Be  joyful  all ! 

Be  joyful  all ! 
Let  forms  of  every  colour  dance  with  gladness ; 
We'll  raise  the  aged  folk  perchance  they  fall. 
And  wisdom,  guiding  mirth,  shall  banish  sadness — 

Be  joyful  all ! 
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Wb  have  noticed  the  progress  of  this  biography 
twice,  after  the  appearance  of  the  second,  and  then 
after  the  pablication  of  the  fourth  volame.  It  is 
now  completed  bj  the  issue  of  the  seventh  volume. 
The  fifth  volume  commences  with  1831,  the  strug- 
gle for  political  reform,  Mr.  Buckingham's  can- 
vass of  Sheffield,  and  all  matters  of  a  similar 
kind.  The  biographers  have  taken  a  pleasure,  ap- 
parently, in  supplying  dates  of  trivial  affairs,  which 
nobody  scarcely  cares  to  remember  until  they  are 
wanted,  when  they  would  be  convenient  if  they 
could  be  easily  found.  The  5th,  6th,  and  7th  to- 
lumes  resemble  their  predecessors  in  supplying 
evidence  that  the  biographers  must  have  conspired 
to  vmte  their  friend's  life  while  he  was  in  their 
presence.  We  could  not  otherwise  explain  the 
long  reports  of  conversations  between  Everett  and 
Montgomery,  or  Holland  and  Montgomery,  which 
abound  in  them.  The  writers  could  not  have  fixed 
these  conversations  in  their  memories  so  as  to  fur- 
nish reports  at  the  present  date.  They  are  there- 
fore imaginary  conversations,  or  they  were  reported 
immediately  after  the  occurrence.  The  biographers 
seem  to  have  acted  towards  Montgomery  as  Bos- 
well  did  to  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  they  felt  towards 
the  Sheffield  poet  very  much  as  the  Scottish  laird 
did  towards  the  author  of  the  "  Lives  of  the  Poets." 
Mr.  Montgomery's  life  has  thus  the  advantage  of 
sevet  goodly  octavo  volumes,  written  by  two  en- 
thusiastic admirers.  Montgomery's  great  work  on 
Missions,  left  him  altogether  exhausted.  His  mind 
had  been  overwrought.  One  day  in  the  fields  he 
expected  that  he  would  die  suddenly  there,  and 
wrote  his  name  with  a  pencil  on  a  slip  of  paper, 
that  those  who  found  his  body  might  know  where 
to  convey  his  corpse.  This  was  a  delusion  of  the 
brain,  springing  from  disorder  in  the  stomach. 
Montgomery  must  have  been  known  personally 
to  nearly  all  pei*sons  in  Sheffield,  and  his  identifi- 
cation would  not  have  been  difficult. 

He  had  abandoned  all  political  movements,  and 
he  fell  into  a  Conservative  mood  of  mind,  like 
several  other  notable  men,  who  deceived  themselves 
by  professing  a  great  love  for  peace,  in  taking  ven- 
geance upon  their  enemy.  The  years  that  con- 
tained many  political  changes  do  not  shine  very 
favourably  in  his  life.  The  lectures  which  the 
poet  had  commenced  to  deliver  upon  poets  and 
poetry,  did  not  form  the  intellectual  food  required 
in  1832.  The  religious  or  missionary  meetings  that 
be  addressed,  were  less  fully  attended  than  before. 
Politics  were  the  ruling  passion,  and  he  had  become 
non-political.  He  was  not  even  decidedly  an  imme- 
diate abolitionist,  among  the  anti-slavery  party ;  and 
in  1833,  wntes  to  a  friend  of  "  a  Mr.  George  Thomp- 
son, a  Boanerges  of  a  speaker,  who  by  his  fervid  elo- 
quence, at  a  time  of  peculiar  excitement,  when  the 
very   atmosphere  of  our  town  was  charged  with 


electioneering  electricity,  raised  such  comxno^Ofi 
among  our  torpid  townspeople,  on  the  subje^  c^ 
immediate  and  total  abolition,  that  an  aaaociatka 
for  accomplishing  that  stupendous  desidentun 
was  formed  during  his  stay,  and  I,  although  dair- 
man  of  the  meeting,  was  left  far  behind  by  akuoit 
everybody  else  while  the  fever  lasted.'* 

It  is  evident  that  Montgomery  was  not  «t  that 
time  zealous  for  total  and  immediate  abolitkai; 
and,  indeed,  his  brethren  were  charged'wiih  beiag 
lukewarm  in  the  great  cause,  much  to  his  sorrow. 
Cholera  came  down  upon  Sheffield,  and  aroused  a 
new  feeling.     This  plague  was  treated  as  a  peoiliir 
mode  of  death  in  that  town,  which  authorised  or 
required  a  distinct  and  novel  place  of  interment 
His  biographers  say  that  the  victims  of  the  pesti- 
lence were  buried  about  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  (m 
a  pleasant  eminence,  since  beautified   by  planta- 
tions, and  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  m  lollj 
obelisk.     This  spot — unconsecnted  by  any   rit^ 
except  the  reading  of  the  ordinary  service  for 
"  the  burial  of  the  dead,"  and  the  dost  of  the 
victims  who  were  thus,  even  in  death,  divided  firoei 
their  nearest  kin — is  celebrated  by  Montgomeiy  ia 
his  lines  entitled  ''The  Cholera  Mount'*  .  He 
wrote  of  this  cemetery  of  the  plague  as  ''  a  plaoe 
of  a  peculiar  character — a  field  to  bury  stnngen 
in ;  for  they  are  separated  from  their  familifa — a 
sad  community,  all  of  whom  died  of  one  diseax." 
A  similar  arrangement  was  adopted  at  York  and 
some  other  towns ;  yet  the  occurrence  is  not  quite 
a  quarter  of  a  century  old.     Mantgomeiy  wrote 
hymns  for  the  services  upon  a  day  of  humiliatiQa  in 
Sheffield,  from  which  he  writes  :  "  The  fact  is  a  £u^ 
— the  disease  has  been  rebuked  and  gradoaDy 
abating ;"  but  the  horrors  excited  l^v  the  i4>peanDee 
of  this  novel  destroyer  caused  the  flight  of  all  who 
could  afford  to  depart  out  of  large  towns^  and  he 
was  urged  to  follow  the  common  example,  although 
for  the  first  five  weeks  the  deaths  in  Sheffield  had 
been  only  122,  or  thereby ;  but  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and 
wrote :  "  I  am  at  present  where  I  ought  to  be ;  and 
no  more  than  I  dare  run  into  the  way  of  danger, 
dare  I  run  out  of  it" — man's  duty  beautifully  and 
briefly  expressed.     The  autumn  had  passed  and 
the  winter  had  returned  before  the  cholera  hid 
entirely  disappeared ;  and  thus,   in  1832^  Moat- 
gomery  was  deprived  of  his  ordinary  summer  tour 
through  the  land;  but  he  appears  to  have  hen 
used  in  all  exigencies  by  his  townsmen,  and  was 
ready  for  all  benevolent  or  philanthropic  woik  that 
occurred,  after    he   had  ceased    to    serve  ^0* 
politically. 

A  grotesque  mingling  of  things,  great  nnd  bmIIi 
occurs  in  the  arrangement  of  these  Tohwi* 
1833  was  not  a  remarkable  year,  and  its  eonv- 
pondence  might  have  been  advantageouafy  ovtAA. 
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The  Sabbath  question  came  into  local  prominence 
at  tbe  dose  of  that  year ;   and  the  poet  natorallj, 
and  almost  necessarily,  opposed  the  views  of  his 
old  newspaper,  and  many  of  his  old  friends.     The 
commenoement  of  the  next  year  was  signalised  by 
similar  trouble.     '*The  Dissenters  claims"  vexed 
Mm  on  account  of  the  "  acrimonious  spirit  of  the 
leaders,  in  a  conflidf  as  unprofitable  as  it  was  un- 
seemly^' — his  friends  say:     but  even  Dissenters 
have  claims ;   and  injustice  is  not  always  washed 
out  with  rose  water.     The  Gom-law  agitation  was 
anotber  evil,  on  account  of  the  "  violence  of  lan- 
guage/* illustrated  by  tbe  rhymes  of  his  friend 
IBbenexer  Elliott,  although  we  are  told  that  bis 
sympathies  were  with  the  Free- traders    in    tbe 
abstract.      ''But,"  with  admirable   candour,    his 
friends  add :  "  The  movement  that  perplexed  him 
most,    at  the  time,  and  wounded  him  still  more 
afterwards,  was  the  foundation  of  a  new  Gas  Com- 
pany."   He  was  chairman  of  the  old.     Its  shares 
had  been  sold  for  three  times  their  original  value ; 
and  the  new  company  necessarily  reduced  the 
profits  from  the  productive  monopoly. 

••  The  Deity,**  by  Thomas  Ragg,  of  Nottingham, 
was  dedicated  to  Montgomery,  in  1834.     He  con- 
sidered "  such  a  work  from  such  a  man,  not  only 
extraordinary,   considering  the  amount  of  logical 
and  aetapbysical  reasoning  which  was  embodied  in 
it,  in  appropriate  and   often  elegant  versification, 
but  also  for  the  good  sense  and  good  taste — two 
of  the  rarest  attributes   of  any  poet,  and  least 
likely  to  characterise  an  uneducated  one — which 
pervaded  the  entire  production."  We  presume  that 
for  "  uneducated"  the  biographers  meant  to  write 
'*  self-educated,"  for  the  author  of   that  poem 
cannot  be   styled  3iritb  propriety  an  uneducated 
man.     The   work  itself  displays  the  folly  of  the 
word.     Montgomery  himself  wrote  to  Thomas 
Ragg :  *'  If  mere  merit  in  the  display  of  original 
genius,  and  learning  of  a  very  abstruse  and  not 
very  poetical  kind,  were  to  be  considered,  I  might 
be  tempted  to  hazard  my  reputation  by  saying  that 
no  poem  equal  to  it  has  been  given  to  the  public 
since  tbe  *  Course  of  Time.'  "    The  two  poems  are 
not  similar,  and  Pollock's  subjects  did  not  require 
the  minutely  accurate  handling  essential  in  Ring's 
great  poem ;  for  it  is  a  great  work,  and  one  which 
should  have  enjoyed  a  large  reputation  among  the 
booksellers,  being  worth  a  bushel  of  books  that 
have  been  profitable  to  them. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  in  1835,  contributed  to 
"Lardner's  Cyclop»dia"  lives  of  Ariosto  and 
Dante ;  and,  probably,  of  other  poets.  His  time 
was  actively  engaged  in  contributions  of  that 
nature.  He  has  been  charged  with  defecti?e 
€nnnes8.  His  friends,  the  biographers,  quote  the 
opmions  of  phrenologists  on  the  subject,  repeat- 
edly ;  and  the  professionab  considered  his  physical 
defelopement  in  the  bump  or  region  of  firmness 
beneath  the  average.  His  character,  according  to 
those  who  have  undertaken  its  description,  corres- 
ponded with  the  results  given  by  callipers  and  tape. 
They  apparently  form  a  bad  estimate  of  that 


character.  His  style  of  writing  was  remarkable 
for  decision  and  firmness.  Two  sentences  will 
show  his  summing  up  of  Ariosto.  We  quote 
them  as  illustrative  of  his  style.  "If  ever  man 
deserve  poetical  honours,  Ariosto  did ;  and  if  ever 
poet  deserved  the  curse  of  posterity  for  the  pros- 
titution of  high  talents,  Ariosto  does.  Without 
presuming  to  judge  him,  even  for  his  worst  offences, 
beyond  the  present  world,  it  had  been  better  for 
many  of  his  readers — why  should  we  not  say,  at 
once,  for  all  of  them  P— that  he  had  never  been 
born."  Tbis  extract  indicates  firmness.  Mont- 
gomery ascribed  his  treatment  of  Ariosto  to  con- 
scientiousness. But  mere  conscientiousness  in  a 
wavering  subject  would  have  produced  a  more 
doubtful  judgment — or  the  same  judgment  ex- 
pressed in  more  dubious  language.  And  yet  great 
conscientiousness  must  be — must  form — great  firm- 
ness. The  latter  quality  will  result  from  the 
habitual  exercise  of  the  former,  under  any  develope- 
ment  of  the  nervous  system.  We,  however, 
assume  that  Montgomery  was  like  many  other 
quiet  and  still  persons,  rather  positive  and,  per- 
haps, stiff;  for  we  see  few  illustrations  of  a  yield- 
ing temperament  in  these  seven  volumes,  and  he 
was  not  often  persuaded  on  any  important  matter 
to  sacrifice  his  own  opinions  and  purposes. 

Early  in  the  same  year,  an  additional  volume  of 
his  fugitive  poems  was  published — although  the 
ejection  of  Lord  Melbourne  from  office,  and  the 
consequent  elevation  of  Sir  Robert  Feel  ty  the 
Premiership,  dehiyed  its  publication  for  a  time — as 
poetry  and  politics  do  not  agree,  and  great  men 
know  never  how  much  they  disappoint  minor  men, 
or  interfere  with  their  intentions,  by  movements  on 
the  crags  and  pinnacles  of  society.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  however,  compensated  for  delaying  the  work, 
smce,  in  his  brief  tenure  of  office,  he  bestowed 
upon  Montgomery  a  pension  of  £150  per  annum, 
including  l^fessor  Airey,  Mrs.  Somerville,  Sharon 
Turner,  and  Dr.  Southey,  in  the  same  grant  of 
£700  annually.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  making  this 
intimation,  which  was  received  by  Montgomery, 
while  upon  a  missionary  tour  to  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  stated  that  the  compliment  was  paid  solely 
as  the  reward  of  literary  merit — ^which  was  scarcely 
necessary,  for  the  retrogression  of  the  Sheffield 
poet  in  politics  reached  no  farther  than  moderate 
and  respectable  Whiggbm.  The  completion  of 
the  instrument  which  secured  this  pension  to  the 
poet  is  said  to  have  been  Sir  Robert  Peel's  hist 
official  act,  during  that  slight  interruption  of  the 
Whig  infiuence.  Soon  afterwards,  when  Mr. 
Montgomery  was  compelled  to  visit  London,  in  his 
most  unpoetical  character  of  chairman  of  the 
Sheffield  Gas  Company,  and  defender  of  a  vety 
inconvenient  monopoly — inconvenient,  namely,  to 
the  customers,  for  it  was  sufficiently  convenient  to 
the  chairman  and  the  shareholders  of  the  com- 
pany— he  called  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  acknow- 
ledge that  statesman's  generosity  in  the  matter  of 
the  pension,  and  was  invited  to  dine  with  "  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  men  of  note,**  at  Sir 
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Bober^8»  iaduding  Chanivej,  tbe  sonlptor,  and 
the  BiBhop  of  London. 

Honours  were  falling  thick  around  the  poet  at 
this  date»  although  the  opposition  to  the  bill  of  the 
new  Gas  Ck>mpaQ7  of  Sheffield,  after  six  weeks* 
attendanoo  and  labours^iu  London  failed.  Mr. 
Montgomery  did  not  regret  the  defeat  materially 
upon  his  own  account ;  for  he  had  engaged  in  the 
struggle  as  an  official  task.  During  his  absence 
from  Sheffield,  Mr.  Bkck,  of  Edinburgh,  conveyed 
a  request  that  he  would  become  a  candidate  for 
the  chair  of  rhetoric,  then  vacant  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh ;  but  he  declined  to  accept  an  election 
which  his  correspondent  thought  would  be  per- 
fectly sure.  His  habitual  lecturing  in  all  the 
English  provincial  towns,  and  in  the  metropolis,  on 
poetry  and  poets,  had  in  one  way  qualified  him  for 
the  chair ;  yet  a  difference  exists  between  lecturing 
to  a  great  audience,  and  to  a  class,  although  it  is 
one  that  Montgomery  would  have  surmounted,  and 
many  of  hb  friends  must  have  regretted  that  he 
dedmed  the  invitation ;  but  for  a  man  who  often 
seemed  to  be  sad  and  suffering,  he  appears  to  have 
passed  his  time  pleasantly,  in  frequent  jouniies  and 
visits  to  distinguished  localities,  addressing  mb- 
sionary  meetings,  and  lecturing  on  hb  Imvourites^ 
the  poets — the  former  a  philanthropic  and  the  lat- 
ter a  productive  kind  of  engagement^  so  that  we 
are  not  much  astonbhed  that  he  forbore  from 
breaking  new  ground. 

In  1836,  he  resided  at  the  Mount,  near  Sheffield, 
where  he  remained  until  hb  death.  He  was  then 
a  great  traveller,  lecturing  in  February,  at  Man- 
chester ;  in  March,  at  Leeds.  In  the  same  month 
he  lectured  at  Newcastle.  Early  in  that  year  he 
also  oonkibuted  an  introductory  essay  to  Hatdi- 
ard*8  edition  of  *'  Bbhop  Home*s  Commentary  on 
the  Psalms."  Hb  lectures,  we  presume,  however, 
were  more  productive  than  these  casual  essays. 
Eor  six  evenings  at  Newcastle,  he  was  paid  £45, 
and  if  liceds  sud  Manchester  were  equally  good 
engagements,  he  had  received  £135  for  lecturing; 
beibre  Uie  middle  of  March,  1836.  These  lectures 
were,  however,  extremely  useful,  and  all  his  visits 
to  tl]«  Englbb  towns  were  made  subservient  to  the 
great  business  of  his  life  the  promotion  of  benevo- 
lent and  religious  ohjects.  In  Newcastle,  he  told 
an  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  inequality  of  our 
laws,  even  in  pensions.  He  was  in  the  Treasury 
office  at  London,  upon  business  connected  with 
hb  own  pension,  when  a  military  man  entered  on 
a  similar  errand,  but  with  thb  difference  in  hb 
case, — the  fees  charged  on  his  signing  the  certifi- 
cate for  a  pension  of  £100,  amounted  to  20  per 
cent,  on  the  sum.  Now  here,  said  the  poet  to 
himself, "  is  a  soldbr  who  has  fought,  perhaps  bled, 
for  the  country,  who  finds  hb  £100,  hb  whole  in- 
come it  may  bo,  reduced  to  £80 ;  while  I,  who 
never  shed  a  drop  of  blood  in  such  a  cause,  am 
only  charged  £8  16s.  on  £150  ;  but,  he  added,  a 
more  whimsical  thought  struck  him,  on  getting  be- 
wildered in  some  of  the  passages  at  Whitehall, 
vb.,  had  he  onoe  been  told  that  he  would  eKperiesoe 


any  difficulty  in  finding  hb  way  tmtd  ihtTnmn, 
he  should  have  replied  that  he  was  far  non  IStiif 
never  to  find  his  way  mi.  ' 

The  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  Kewcutfe- 
on-Tyne,  in  March,  were  repeated  at  8beieU  a 
April.  We  hear  very  frequently  sometiusg  of  i 
poem,  written  by  one  of  the  biomphen,"SlKieU 
Park  "  by  name,  in  these  voluftes.  It  oomempoi 
the  reader,  or  the  reader  oones  upon  it,  frequeadj. 
The  following  extract  will  show  the  way  b  vlnl 
it  gets  into  notice  :— • 

Sometliiug  was  said  aboat  accidental  aad  designed  eajso* 
dences  of  sentiment  ia  certain  cases. 

Holland. — I  noticed,  on  turning  to  the  "Pd*"!!.' 
land/'  a  day  or  two  since,  a  passage  strikiogly  sinilar  to  m 
in  my  poem  of  "Sheffield  Park." 

MoNTOOMERT. — Let  OS  UaTc  the  lines. 

HoL. — After  adrerting  to  the  degradation  of  the  nioi  a( 
the  ancient  manor -hoase  of  the  Talbot's,  by  interrentioa  d 
naroerons  tenements  of  the  poor,  I  add :— > 

So  with  Palmyra^s  piostrate  marble  wrscb 
The  wretched  Arab  his  mean  roantion  decb; 
Rich,  [wlished  stones  construct  the  tile  abodes, 
And  caitiffs  haunt  the  residence  of  gods. 

Yoar  lines  follow  the  allusion  to  the  animals  that  bii  taks 
possession  of  the  old  elephant  skeleton  in  the  desert  :- 

So  wandering  Arabs  piteh 
Their  tents  amidst  Palmyra's  palaces; 
So  Greek  and  Roman  peasants  build  thdr  koti 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Parthenon. 

MoMT. — The  simile  is  one  which,  iu  rabstmee  it  la^ 
I  had  long  entertained.  I  think  something  like  it  oeon  ■! 
my  verses  on  "  The  Molehill,"  and  afterwards  in  oas  fl(  ijl 
political  recapitulations,  in  which,  contrasting  the  pRM^ 
race  of  Italians  with  their  ancient : — 

far  in  the  regions  of  the  mom, 

The  rismg  sun  surreys 
Palmyra's  palaces  forlorn. 

Empurpled  with  his  rays. 
The  spirits  of  the  desert  dwell 

Where  Eastern  grandeur  shone. 
And  vultures  scream,  hysaaas  yell, 

Round  beauty's  mould'ring  tbioae. 

Montgomery  thought  that  he  had  gathered  tiieidei 
from  Grainger's  "Ode  on  Solitude."  Thsm^ 
of  «  Sheffield  Park,"  we  hope,  will  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve the  difference  between  the  treatment  atonn* 
tered  by  him  to  his  fellow  men,  andtiielangoig*" 
which  a  superior  poet  speaks  of  them.  In  thitt 
lines  he  makes  the  Arab  wretched,  his  manffl" 
mean,  his  abode  vile,  and  himself  a  caitiff— Mw** 
gomery  makes  the  Arab  "  wandering,"  and  tie 
persons  who  build  homes  out  of  ruins,  ."peasants 
industrious  and  respectable,  probably. 

When  May  came  in,  the  poet  was  dff  again  w 
the  west  of  England,  to  Exeter  and  BriM  to  at- 
tend the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Anniversaries^ 
by  midsummer,  a  collected  edition  of  to  ^^ 
was  published  in  three  volumes.  InMj  «*J 
same  year,  he  was  employed  partially  in  cdw^ 
materials  for  a  work  to  be  entitied  tiw**ClB*f 
Correspondent,"  and  a  selection  of  J^flW»^^' 
ters  before  Watts.  In  August  •■*'*J^2#!ia! 
was  at  ScarbMough^  bre«thSnf*e'  ***^**' 
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ir  firom  ilie  GernMui  Ocean.  One  science  wliich  I 
leettts  m  a  convenaiiou  with  Dr.  Yisk,  of  th»  I 
Jnited  SUte,  deserves  to  be  transcribed,  for  its 
«lAe  to  aH  professioBal  writers.  "The  doctor 
p<^be  of  poetu^l  inepiiation.  Montgomery  denied^ 
f  noi  the  distenae,  at  least  the  vakte  o(  any 
nspinition  whtdi  was  relied  on  apart  from  study 
uad  labour ;  adding,  thnt  no  great  work  bad  ever  yet 
)eeik  prodnocd  by  an  aathor  who  had  not  pre- 
riouflly  amassed  [the  materiab  in  his  mindk"  The 
loeior  tttd  the  poet  were  both  correct.  Labonr 
%o/d  study  are  essential  to  any  great  work,  what« 
ewer  iaspiration  may  ha^e  foUen  to  the  lot  of  the 
man  who  attempts  it ;  but  it  woold  be  a  great  gain 
to  the  individuals  concerned,  and  to  the  world,  if 
men  wonld  consider  what  they  are  qnalified  to  do ; 
for  while  much  "  inspiration "  may  be  lost  for 
want  of  study,  a  larger  quantity  of  labour,  proba- 
bly, is  lost  for  want  of  *•  inspiration  *' — or  what- 
soercr  other  term  may  be  employed,  for  we  do  not 
favonr  the  ordinary  use  of  that  one. 

A  busy  year  was  closed  with  a  missionary  tour 
to     Cheltenham,    Gloncester,    Bhrmingham,     and 
Barton-on-Trent,  in  behalf  of  the  Moravian  Society 
mtanons,  aHhougli  'Hhe  agitator**  in  this  good  work 
described  himself  as  a  su^rer  from  delicate  health, 
and  bodily  illness  was  frequently  ene  of  his  trials. 
The  next  year,  1837,  was  commenced  in  the  same 
deseription  of  labour.     He  was  chairman  on  the 
2nd  January,   1837,  at  a  Sheffield   meeting  in 
belialf  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.     Early 
in  Febraary,  the  "Christian  Correspondent,'*  in 
three  volnmes,  was  published.     It  is  probable  that 
Montgomery  made  many  of  the  selections,  but  his 
preliminary  essay  on  the  value  of  this  description 
of  litf^ture,  which  the  penny  postage  threatens  to 
desk^y,   is  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  prose 
style.      In  ITebruary  he  was  again  advocating  the 
Morayian  missions,  and  he  was  at  this  period  a 
cantal  contributor  to  the  "  Eclectic  Review.**    In 
tint  capacity  he  reviewed  the  late  Josiah  Conder's 
metrical  Tersion  of  the  Psalms— which  really  is  not 
a  yersion  bnt  a  paraphrase.     The  critic  considered 
that  all  metrical  versions  must  be  comparatively 
failaies,  because  it  is  impossible  to  express  in  a 
more  condensed  form  than  the  original  the  wonder- 
ful ideas  and  the  gorgeous  splendour  of  the  psalms. 
Mr.  Conder  does  not  appear  to  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment.    E^s   rendering  of  the  Twenty-third 
Psalm,  adduced  as  a  favourable  example  in  this 
Tolnroe,  is  extremely  diffuse,  and  is  a  paraphrase. 
Metrical  Tcrsions  have  generally  failed,  but  that 
employed  in  Scotland — very  little  known  as  it  is 
among  the  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  of  England 
— i9  g^reatiy  superior  to  those  in  use  among  them 
for  fidelity,  if  not- for  poetical  elegance — although 
we  do  not  think  that  it  fails  in.  that  respect.     Mr. 
Conder  thus  renders  the  first  verse  of  the  Twenty- 
thizd  Psalm  :— 

With  Qod  for  my  shepherd  I  never  can  need ; 
He  iai^  the  fredi  pastnret  where  daily  I  feed ; 
^  ■oft' flowing  waters  he  chooses  my  tiadr, 
ind^kaAHif  I  stn^i  his  poor  waiderer  had:* 


Our  comm(m  Tersion  is  much  more  majestic  and 
Psalm-like : — 

The  Lord's  my  shepherd,  T\\  not  want ; 

He  makes  me  down  to  lie 
In  pastnres  green  ;  heleadeth  me 
The  qniet  waters  hye. 

Mr.  Conder  gave  the  following  rendering  of  two 
lines : ^ 

m  think  on  thy  rod,  my  staff  of  defence, 

And  these  shall  new  courage  and  comfort  dispense. 

And  closed  in  the  following  reduction  of  the 
grandest  poetry  to  very  pretty  lines  :— 

Still  goodness  shall  follow,  where'er  I  may  roam, 
And  the  house  of  the  Lord  be  for  ever  my  home. 

Our  version  is  beautiful — and  more  striking 
because  it  is  ine  to  the  original. 

Goodness  and  mercy  all  my  life 

Shall  surely  follow  me  ; 
And^in  Ood's  house  for  evermore 

My  dwelling  place  shall  be. 

The  vmter  has  avoided  the  strain  after  high  and 
long-sonnding  English  words,  so  common  and  so 
needless  in  dealing  with  the  Scriptnres — which 
translate  into  the  strong  old  langtiage  of  the  island 
as  if  it  had  been  made  to  fit  them. 

We  were  alarmed  on  reading  the  77th  chapter  of 
this  work,  to  be  found  in  the  fifth  volume,  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Montgomery  had  almost  been  turned  into 
a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Sheffield,  on 
the  Conservative  interest.  He  appears  never  to 
have  been  at  any  period  of  his  life  qualified  for  the 
tear  and  wear  of  Parliamentary  life ;  and,  although 
his  connexion  with  the  Church  party  and  the 
Wesleyans  had  almost  rendered  him  a  Conservative 
of  these  times ;  still  it  was  well  that  he  was  not 
dragged  through  the  mire  proposed  for  him  by 
some  of  his  new  friends.  Mr.  Holland  records  a 
conversation  with  him  which  requires  correction, 
because  it  was  a  common  vulgarism  among  that 
class  at  that  day,  although  now,  we  believe,  dissi- 
pated by  the  rough  roads  through  which  their 
leaders  have  taken  them. 

MoNTGOicEiiY. — Mr.  Holland,  as  you  put  a  very  direct 
question,  I  must  now  say  to  you  that  my  mind  has  long 
been  made  up  on  this  subject.  It  is  a  fact,  that  such  a  thing 
has  been  mentioned  to  me  more  than  once,  though  only  in  a 

general  way.    Mr. indeed,  who,  as  yon  know,  possessed 

considerable  influence,  told  me  that  if  I  would  consent  to 
be  put  in  nomination  he  would  support  me  instead  of 
Mr. 

HoLLAin). — But  in  that  case  you  must  have  been  brought 
forward,  or,  at  all  events,  supported  by  the  Radical  interest, 
and  to  that,  I  am  sure,  you  oonld  not  have  consented. 

MoiTT. — No ;  anything  but  Radicalism. 

HoL. — Many  of  the  noisy  political  theorists  of  our  day 
appear  to  act  and  talk  as  if  the  natural  tendency  of  human 
nature,  instead  of  being  towards  evil,  had  really  a  strong 
bias  towards  perfection,  were  it  not  that  the  meddlesomeness 
of  government  had  interposed  the  barriers  of  kingoraft  and 
priestcraft. 

MoifT. — Of  which  perfection  those  parties  themselves 
commonly  present  the  smallest  possible  amount. 

UcL. — Then  I  am  to  understand  ths  lyou  decidedly  dedine 
going  to  Btflianantf 
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Hour. — Decidedly.  Tbe  daties  and  vexatioas  of  such  a 
station,  even  if  attained,  voald  be  toch  as  I  have  dov  no 
spirit  and  as  little  taste  for  enoonntering.  Besides,  I  do  not 
feel  it  to  be  a  matter  of  dutj ;  and,  therefore,  my  conscience 
entirely  acquits  me  of  bUine.  Had  tbe  opportanity  of 
taking  such  a  step  appeared  to  me  a  moral  obligation,  I  trost 
I  should  not  haTe  hesitated  to  take  it>  whaterer  sacriUce  it 
might  have  required.  I  do  not  think  you  will  say,  that  CTen 
in  yonr  opinion  I  ought  to  decide  otherwise  thin  as  I  hafe 
done. 

HoL«— I  thiak  yon  ha?e  determined  most  wisely. 

We  agree  thoroughly  with  Mr.  Holland  at  the 
dose  of  thia  dialogue,  and  as  thoroughly  disagree 
from  his  conclusions  at  the  centre.  He  is  a  Con- 
servative, or  was  once,  for  nobody  can  explain 
what  a  Conservative  of  1837  may  have  become  by 
this  time ;  more  than  probable  an  "  Expedient " — 
the  proper  name  of  a  "Peelite;"  but  he  was  a 
Conservative,  because  "the  natural  tendency  of 
human  nature'' — something,  by  the  way,  not  ele- 
gantly expressed — "^  towards  evil"— one  of  the 
reasons  that  induce  us  to  profess  Radicalism ;  for, 
if  the  tendency  in  question  were  towards  good,  the 
worid  might  be  left  safely  to  the  management  of  a 
few  individuals ;  but,  as  the  tendency  of  kings  and 
priests  is  naturally  towards  evil,  like  that  of 
burghers  and  peasants,  the  majority  of  mankind  are 
obliged  to  provide  for  themselves.  The  argument 
from  mass  ignorance  is  of  some  weight  against  us, 
and  we  honour  the  reasoning  by  endeavouring  to 
remove  the  basis ;  but  the  pleading  from  universal 
evil  inherent  among  mankind,  is  entirely  in  our 
favour,  since  nobody  pretends  that  the  little 
minority  are  bom  in  any  better  moral, state  than 
their  neighbours. 

Mary  of  Scotland  passed  a  part  of  her  imprison- 
m^t  in  England  near  Sheffield,  and  Mr.  Roberts 
— a  wealthy  friend  of  the  poet— built  the  Queen's 
Towcf;  a  little  palace  in  Sheffield  Park,  as  a  memo- 
rial of  "  the  flower  of  the  Stuarts,"  whose  cause, 
it  appears,  he  had  celebrated  in  a  huge  volume,  of 
vhich  we  never  heard;  and  that  is  not  very  won- 
derful, since  we  were  not  even  acquainted  with  the 
more  costly  manner  of  commemorating  her  name 
which  he  adopted  in  Sheffield  Park.  There,  in  the 
summer  of  1837,  Mr.  Roberts  and  his  young  wife 
established  their  residence;  and  the  biographers 
very  truly  say,  that  ''this  gem  of  a  castle  is, 
doubtless,  the  most  remarkable  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  celebrated  woman  to  whose  name  it 
is  dedicated,  which  illustrates  the  zeal  of  her  many 
and  euthusiastic  admirers."  A  house-heating 
occurred,  of  course,  in  Mr.  Roberts'  castle ;  and 
there  the  queer  mode  of  courtmg  adopted  by  the 
brethren  and  sisters  of  the  Moravian  community 
was  discussed.  The  system  is  now  not  generally 
pursued  even  in  that  community,  at  least  in  this 
country ;  but  the  single  brethren  and  sisters  were 
appropriated  by  lot  in  old  times,  and  Montgomery's 
brother,  Ignatius,  one  of  the  pastors,  obtained 
"  his  iutelligent  and  truly  excellent  wife,"  as  the 
lady  was  described  by  the  poet,  by  lot,  in  a  some- 
what Oriental  fashion.  This  usage  of  the  Mora- 
vians must  have  hindered  the  enlargement  of  their 


communion  among  young  peo{^  in  the  Modem 
world.  They  deprived  lite  at  one  fell  swoop  of  iB 
the  pleasures  of  courting.  The  sdieiiie  looy 
never  have  answered  in  Scotland.  Indeed,  tke 
plan  is  calculated  to  produce  very  bad  oooe- 
quenoes,  and  is  immoral,  with  tiie  ditadvaitageof 
being  even  unnatoraL  The  MoraTiua,  m  Ib^, 
quoted  Patriarchal  example ;  but,  while  ve  \m 
not  patriarchal  duties  to  discharge,  it  maj  be  a 
well  to  remember  that  they  did  not  obtab  M 
wives  exactly  by  lot.  A  curious  story  in  oonMiin 
with  the  subject  is  told  of  James  Hitton,  tk 
Moravian  missionary,  in  one  of  his  internets  litk 
£ing  George  IIL,  who,  Montgomery  says,  nt 
fond  of  the  enterprising  Moravian. 

I  never  saw  him ;  but  I  luive  often  heard  oar  brelira 
describe  him  as  an  exceedingly  Tenerable-lookiog  mo,  «i^ 
a  long  white  beard.  Qeorge  m.  was  foad  of  Urn ;  aa3, « 
one  occasion,  the  kbg,  who  liked  a  joke,  said,  ia  kii  ^ 
way,  "Mr.  Hntton,  I  am  told  that  yoa  MonfitM  do  vH 
select  yonr  own  wives,  but  leave  it  to  your  nuiiiiien  to 
choose  for  yon— is  it  soP"  "Yes,  phjase  yoor  Mijaty; 
marriages  amongst  the  brethren  are  contracted,  k  jbi: 
Majesty  will  perceive,  after  the  fashion  of  Boyalty." 

Montgomery  retained  still  a  sufficient  amounlol 
his  old  Liberalism  to  dislike  foreign  marriigos  k 
the  royal  family,  entails  of  land,  and  priiMgaii- 
ture  among  the  landed  interest.  'Bit  Royal  iiff* 
riage  practice  is  extremely  objectionable  m  a  poli- 
tical view,  and  in  our  case  leads  to  the  estabbh- 
ment  of  a  foreign  colony  in  our  palaces,  and  lemi 
the  sovereign  family  scditaiy  and  stauigen  ia  the 
land.  The  Moravian  missionaries  woe  blued 
keenly  by  Mr.  Sturge,  and  other  opp(»ieDb  of 
slavery  at  this  period,  for  having  owued  slaves 
Montgomery  was  deeply  harassed  by  Ha  djugti 
although  the  offence— if  that  term  ccmUi  be  jaitlj 
a^^slied'  to  their  practice,  only  existed  in  tkie 
countries  or  islands  of  the  sea  where  tbey  vw 
compelled  either  to  buy  their  servants  or  hire  te 
from  those  who  had  bought  or  inherited  tka 
The  Moravians^  in  the  dilemma,  prefemd  to  boj, 
and  we  think  that  they  were  rigbt;  wbiiatd 
their  conduct  as  slave-owners,  only  until  theyooay 
set  their  people  free,  the  si  sic  omnes  was  apptioabie 
strictly. 

The  letters  by  Montgomery  form,  undonbtedl;; 
the  most  valuable  departments  of  these  vdoBea 
Some  of  them  are  admirable  oritioisma;  otiieo 
display  a  genial  and  rich  flow  of  fineieding.  i» 
of  them  abound  with  evidence  that  the  fibflW 
poet  was  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel.  The  foOow- 
ing  sentences  occur  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mo»»i 
respecting  Charles  Lamb,  whose  cbaiaotor  b«J 
some  resemblance  to  his  friendly  critic's,  attboop 
in  many  respects  most  unlike  : — 

It  is  manifest  that  he  delighted  to  dtrbfl  long  lad  d^ 
upon  little  drcomstances,  of  which  onlimi  ^'Jjj.  .  5 
heed,  till  he  found  in  them  all  that  he  soaaH  »  "^  fj 
that  he  made  of  them,  as  the  lover  does  of  ^^jJjV^ 
is  at  least  as  much  of  the  ideal,  as  the ■«*■■><#*'[ ''j 
affection.  I  know  not  to  what  to  ooBpna  I^w^^jg^ 
obscrration  better  than  to  the  iJ8iMt«|t«l*4^  "!22» 
and  multiform,  in  which.  Iron  erejy  im  <»  Jd.^***^' 
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ihm  sajne  ol^ct,  seen  at  different  angles,  presents  different  as- 
pect*. From  the  minnte  descriptions  and  remote  resem- 
hIancieB  of  these,  he  coUeeted  vith  earious  skill  and  antic 
taste^  his  wittj  analog:ie8  and  his  paradoxical  similitudes. 
He  was  an  original  thinker ;  bnt  all  his  thoughts  \rcre  little 
— not  from  his  incapacity  of  comprehending  what  was  mag- 
nifteent,  either  in  the  world  of  reality  or  of  imagination, 
but  bBcraaehe  had  the  power,  and  delighted  in  the  capridons 
exareiM,  of  redooing  what  was  greatest  into  the  least  pos- 
sOiItt  eempass ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  find  what  numerous 
examples  of  the  snbUme  and  beautiful  occur  amidst  Ms 
qoaintnesses,  both  in  his  fsmilinr  epistles,  and  in  his  elaborate 
essays.  WHh  all  his  affectation  a(  preference  for  city  life, 
dtj  seanet,  and  dty  enjoyments,  the  love  of  nature  was  at 
hia  heut — aye,  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  for  when  that  heart 
was  turned  upside  down  among  the  lakes  and  mountains  of 
Westmoreland,  out  came  that  love  in  all  its  passion  and 
parity. 

A  naibnal  system  of  education  then,  as  now, 
oooapaed  a  large  share  of  the  public  evil  speaking ; 
aad  in  Scotland  the  friends  of  the  present  Lord- 
Adv^ocate  would  have  denounced  any  person  who 
might  have  proposed  to  abolish  tests. 

**  In  the  month  of  NoTcmber,  considerable  excitement  pre- 
vailed in  Sheffield  on  the  subject  of  national  education, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  at  more  than  one 
pal>lie  meeting  which  had  been  held  in  the  town.  The  ob- 
jeet  of  many  persons  was  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  tuition  under  the  patronage  of  GoTeniment,  which 
should  not  interfere  with  the  religious  scruples  or  the  non- 
religioos  wishes  of  any  sect  or  party.  The  clergy  of  the 
Chmch  generally,  as  well  as  the  Wesl^an  preachers  and 
others,  were,  on  the  other  hand,  anxious  to  secure  that,  in 
any  petition  to  Parliament,  a  clause  should  be  introduced  to 
the  eifect  that  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
iaatnietion  in  the  faith  and  duty  of  a  Christian,  should  be 
mads  fwestisl  and  integral  elements  in  any  system  of  educa- 
Uoa  which  might  reoeif  e  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  be 
paid  for  by  the  country.** 

Mr.  Montgomery  thought  that  the  Government 
should  confine  its  aid  to  grants  m  favour  of  any 
schools  which  appeared  to  be  conducted  with 
enei^.  Then,  so  much  of  the  leaven  of  Radical- 
ism remained  in  him,  that  he  objected  to  any 
system  that  would  create  an  extensive  patronage  in 
tho  Gk>vemment« 

The  death  of  Miss  Oales,  at  the  commencement 
of  18S8,  was  a  source  of  great  grief  to  the  poet. 
She  was  the  elder  surviving  sister  of  the  family 
anoog  whom  he  lived  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
All  his  friends  as  they  died  were  celebrated  in 
Tonesy  and  this  was  a  particular  friend;  and  the 
poem  on  her  death  is  extremely  pretty,  and  even 
quaint,  like  a  fragment  of  old  Puritan  theology, 
from  the  trouUous  times.  The  following  verses 
are  only  a  part  of  this  poem : — 

We  gazed  upon  the  earthly  prison, 

Pram  which  the  enfranchised  soul  had  fled  ; 

She  it  not  here,  for  she  is  risen ; 
Seek  not  the  lifing  with  the  dead. 

Sodi  words  as  angel  lips  confeyed. 

To  Maiy  at  the  sepdchre 
Where  she  had  seen  her  Sanour  laid, 

Seemed  for  a  moment  true  to  her. 

fot  she  had  risen  and  east  away 
The  festments  which  her  spirit  wore; 

The  linen  clothes  and  napkin  lay, 
Bot  she^bat  she  was  there  no  more. 


As  Montgomery  read  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
"  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,"  he  remarked,  and  re- 
gretted the  coldness  of  the  novelist,  towards  what 
is  called  Evangelical  religion.  Scott  undoubtedly 
assailed  the  memories  of  the  Covenanters  unjustly; 
and  we  do  not  suppose  that  he  sympathised  warmly 
with  Evangelical  practice ;  yet  some  of  the  finest 
class  of  characters  in  his  works  belonged  to  that 
school,  and  they  are  drawn  with  justice  and  spirit. 
Montgomery  said  "  that  Scott  had  some  flippant, 
not  to  say  irreverent,  remarks  on  the  opinion  that 
good  people  make  the  bliss  of  heaven  to  consist 
chiefly  in  singing ;  an  employment  which,  it  seems, 
would  not  be  welcome  to  him."  Montgomery 
stated  as  his  own  opinion  "that  nearly  all  the 
Scriptures  authorise  us  to  conclude  of  the  state 
and  place  of  the  happy  departed,  comes  within  the 
meaning  of  four  words — light,  music,  society,  and 
especially  rest ;  and  these,  in  some  of  their  modifi 
cations,  will  be  found  to  consitute  nearly  the 
entire  subject  of  the  'Paradise,'  of  Dante.**  This 
opinion  arises  out  of  a  restricted  use  of  the  word 
"  praise.*'  It  is  thus  confined  to  an  artistic  act 
alone.  The  Scriptures  give  no  authority  for  this 
limitation.  "All  thy  works  praise  thee'*  "Praise 
him  ye  moon  and  stars."  "  He  prayeth  best  who 
loveth  most ;"  and  this  last  extract  would  have 
been  improved  by  the  substitution  of  "  praiseth" 
for  "  prayeth  ;**  Labour  is  prayer,  according  to  one 
class — and  it  is  not ;  yet  w6rk  well  done  may  be 
praise. 

The  coronation  of  Victoria,  in  1838,  afforded 
her  devoted  subject  of  the  Mount  an  opportunity  - 
of  celebrating  the  success  and  the  reigns  of  female 
sovereigns  over  England,  in  an  ekborate  speech ; 
but  1838  was  not  a  period  of  hard  work  to  Mont- 
gomery, allhough  he  lectured  at  Bristol,  on  the 
poets,  in  October.  He  regretted  to  miss  Cottle 
at  Bristol — who,  he  believed,  had  not  received  from 
his  townsmen  the  honour  which  he  deserved. 
Early  in  December  he  was  again  lecturing  at  Bir« 
mingham,  upon  the  poets ;  and  this  engagement" . 
concluded  his  work  for  that  season. 

The  next  year  commenced,  like  its  predecessor, 
with  the  death  of  another  of  his  female  friends— > 
Mrs.  Boberts,  of  the  Queen's  Tower ;  and  one 
evidence  of  Montgomery's  amiability  is  found  in  the 
sympathy  which  he  felt  for  the  sorrows  of  others. 
They  distressed  him.  The  gloom  of  his  friends 
appeared  to  be  reflected  upon  his  mind. 

Early  in  May  he  lectured  at  Nottingham,  on  the 
poets — with  whom  that  town  and  its  vicinity  are 
connected  intimately.  Bailey's  "Festus"  was  pub- 
lished in  1838,  and  Montgomery  ascribed  to  its 
author  almost  matchless  genius:  With  the  public 
generally  he  held  that  Faust  was  the  original 
idea  whereon  Festus  was  founded.  Mr.  Bailey 
himself  said :  "  Not  Faust,  but  the  book  of  Job 
was  the  original  source  of  the  inspiration  of 
Festus.**  The  critics  professed,  however,  to  be 
better  informed  upon  that  point  than  the  author. 

Mr.  Montgomery  lived  in  a  condition  of  con- 
I  tinual  carping  with  himself— >because  he  had  not 
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followed  out  his  original  iniention  of  proseculing 
the  ministry  among  the  Moravians.  His  error  in 
this  respect,  if  he  committed  an  error,  was  inces- 
santly mourned.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bennett,  of 
July  18, 1839,  he  wrote :—    ^ 

« To-morrow  it  will  be  fifty  years  ainee  I  took  a  step 
which  turned  the  whole  course  of  my  life  into  a  channel  eu- 
tiiely  contrary  to  its  early  and  proper  destination.  Every 
thenght,  feeling,  word,  and  act  of  tny  existence  sinoe  then  has 
heen  different  fron  what  the  same  wonld  hafe  been  had  I 
ob^ed  my  original  **  calling  and  election  "  of  grace  to  serre 
my  generation  according  to  the  will  of  Qod,  my  Savionr,  as 
a  member  and  minister  of  the  Church  in  which  he  gaTC  me 
birth,  and  ele&rly  showed  me  his  onward  purposes  of  )ove 
totardi  me.** 

tVe  deem  It  almost  unnecessary  to  expose  thfe 
errors  of  this  writing.  In  the  first  plac6,  Jiroha- 
bly  not  half-a-dozeii  ministers  of  all  denominations 
in  England,  contemporaries  of  the  poet,  had  been 
80  useful  as  himself,  during  his  life,  to  the  cause 
of  religion.  The  idea  that  every  thought,  feeling, 
wdlrd,  of  his  had  been  different  from  what  the  same 
thought,  feeling,  ^ord,  would  have  been  In  different 
circumsldnces,  Is  thoroughly  absurd.  The  same 
would  have  been  the  same  ;  but  tiis  thoughts  and 
feelings  might  have  been  different.  He  also  as- 
sumes ^ith  more  decision  than  his  information 
justifies,  that  what  had  been  done  was  not  the 
will  of  God,  and  what  had  not  been  done  would 
have  been  His  ^111 ;  since  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  he  was  emjployed  in  the  place  where  he 
was  more  useful  than  he  could  have  been 
elsewhere. 

The  theology  of  the  extract  consisls  entirely  with 
that  of  the  poets'  friends,  but  it  proceeds  upon 
loose  data,  for  they  may  at  least  believe  that  for 
His  disciples,  the  line  falls  in  the  proper  position. 
In  December  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at 
Bath,  and  wrote  to  a  fiiend  from  Bath,  in  pleasant 
terms,  isaying  *^  t  never  read  my  papers  to  more 
attentive  and  really  intellectual  audiences."  To 
that  date,  this  course  of  lectures  had  produced  to 
him  £500,  but  the  year  had  been  unfortunate  m 
the  sale  of  poetry,  and  after  paying  for  the  stereo- 
typing of  his  works,  the  share  of  profit  which 
fell  to  him  was  only  £60. 

The  following  year,  I8i6,  was  one  rather  of  en- 
joyment than  of  work,  and  he  only  seems  to  have 
delivered  one  series  of  lectures,  namely,  at  Hull, 
towards  the  end  of  tbe  year,  where  he  noticed 
the  claim  made  for  Andrew  Marvell,  once  its  re- 
pfiesentative,  for  a  place  among  the  poets ;  and  the 
ascription  to  him  of  three  of  the  five  hymns  which 
are  found  generally  after  the  paraphrases  in  Scotch 
psalm  books.  He  denied  the  accuracy  of  this 
claim,  holding  that  the  hymns  were  properly  as- 
^ej^bed  to  Addison.  During  that  year  Mont- 
gofee^  attended  many  missionary  meetings,  and 
planned  his  tour  to  Scotland,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Moravian  Societies. 

The  next  year  narrowed  the  circle  of  llont- 
gomefy's,  personal  friends,  by  the  death  of  his 
brother  Ignatius.  Refinement  in  style,  both  in 
•peaking  and  writing,   gratified  the  poets.     He 


quoted  it  as  an  '^instance  of  in^rovement  in  &e 
world.  He  even  seemed  to  be  proud  o(  Ue 
advance  in  this  respect.  Lady  Mary  Wa% 
Montague*s  letters  contain,  he  said,  expressiou 
which  would  now  only  be  tolerated,  or  nthet 
expected,  from  a  prostitnte.  The  labours  of  \k 
Weeleys  and  Whitfield  had,  he  held,  giTca^a 
better  tone  to  public  morals  and  to  pubBeM 
too."  OUier  causes,  however,  led  to  this  ohtB^ 
which,  according  to  Lord  Cockbuin's  Monoriili, 
was  very  striking  within  his  own  time  in  SooM 
where  the  influence  of  these  gentlemen's  teacUii 
did  not  extend. 

The  practice  of  sculpture  was  a  topic  *rf  ooiiw- 
Nation  with  one  of  his  biographers ;  and  vitli  i 
singular  perversion  of  the  foots  of  the  esse,  k 
opposed  the  general  exhibition  of  nude  finm;^ 
he  thought  that  %  bopy  of  the  Yenus  it  Hdki 
was  safb  at  Wentworth-house.  The  nMoobf 
means  that  the  higher  tstid  wealthier  elasaes  mx 
indulge  their  taste  for  simple  figures,  but  scalptom 
for  the  poor  should  have  drapery,  gowas,  or  if- 
i«ives  provided.  I^is  view  of  the  dispote  nsb 
upon  the  supposttloh  that  immoral  jpradJeo  m 
thoughts  prevail  leiss  among  the  higher  thin  IM 
lower  or  even  the  middle  classes.  The  opiniosls 
erroneous. 

Mr.  Holland,  who  frequently  t*k«ti«  Ik)^ 


share  in  thesfe  conversations,  remarked  tkal  k  i 
not  recollect  of  any  writer  who  had  rebuked  p 
rience  in  marble,' or  even  in  stucco,  except  the  to. 
Matfaias  Bruen,  an  Ameiiean  nimster,  who  w 
after  visftini  SSngland  Some  years  pteTious  to  U 
date,  and  of  whom  a  memoir  had  heen  written  bj 
Mrs. 'Lnmdfe,  afterwards  Dvicib.  We  ou  n- 
member  notl^  of  Mr.  Broen's  protest,  but  fe 
biograplrar  nrasi  have  been  Miss  ndaotMA 
Lundiei  As  for  oHier  protests  on  the  8algect,tor 
are  numertms,  and  it  wonM  seem  as  if  ^^^^ 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  and  other  societie^tf 
given  over  marble,  and  its  imitations,  to  ■•■'J 
in  exohwige  for  sone  power  over  the  *"■*"■" 
usfe  by  engravers^  or  the  canvas  of  paiirfeiB.^9 
overlook  Gray's  Inn-lane  in  anxkfy  to  up* 
Hplyw^-street. 

The  Scotch  tonr  was  oommfenoed  in  tie  aihiw 
of  1841 ;  and  in  the  «xth  volume  we  have  lettei8« 
speeches  by  Dr.  Wardlaw,Mr.  LaTrobe^sBdotiff 
worthy  men,  who  might  bave  secwed  1»<V*P* 
for  themsdves ;— Dr.  Wardlaw  h«  — wHlw 
saved  space  which  belongs  of  right  to  the  po^ 
the  Moravians ;  who  was  received  warmly  ia  «»• 
land,  as  one  of  its  long  lost  natives.       ^ 

He  visited  Irvine,  in  Ayrshire,  Wa  latop^ 
and  was  welcomed  With  great  wwarfh  ^  *  WJ* 
tion  who  claimed  some  honour  from  bk  fJD» 
He  was  made  a  burgess  or  freeman  ef  ^y^ 
town.  He  met  there  two  Ot  tteeb  ^pd  ?•■» 
who  remembered  ll&  family  Mid  Kis  ftWdJl^r 
acquired  a  pincushion  wlBeh  Iwd  h«ttl  tbefrtPv 
of  his  long  lost  bister.  L_irtj!lLmi 

In  his  advocacy  tjf  ftb  ^^'^"^.''tflft^Ei 
mission,  he  made  the  lour  of  we  8lS8*  •••■* 
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QMtm  to  Perth  and  Dundee,  from  which  he  torned 
a  c*^  wards  to  Edinhorgh;  and  there  the  particu- 
irs  of  the  Glasgow  visit  were  repeated,  and  the 
f>eechcs  are  repeated  here.  At  Edinburgh  Mr. 
Cootgomerj  resided  with  Dr.  Huie,  in  Gcorge's- 
lixstre ;  and  from  his  subsequent  letters  we  learn 
xat  he  entertained  a  grateful  and  kind  recollection 
r  ti\e  attentions  shown  to  him  in  his  northern  tour, 
^liich  had  been  useful  in  recruiting  the  finances  of 
is  foreign  Iffethren.  In  Norember  following,  his 
-lend,  Qeoige  Bennet,  of  Hackney,  died ;  and  as 
e  Iiad  been  his  most  intimate  correspondent,  the 
3SS  was  felt  severely ;  but  he  was  enabled  to  close 
he  jear  with  lectures  at  Birmingham,  Walsall,  and 
re  believe  other  places. 

The  early  part  of  1842  was  spent  in  active 
abour,  chiefly  of  a  philanthropic  character,  in  his 
>  WTi  town,  and,  as  the  Scotch  tour  had  been  pro- 
luctive  for  the  mission,  a  similar  journey  to  Ireland 
v^as  projected,  and  carried  out  in  the  autumn.  He 
V&3  entertained  and  welcomed  both  at  Dublin  and 
[Belfast.  At  the  latter  place,  his  biographers  say 
hat  Dr.  Hanna,  ''the  son-in-law  and  biographer  of 
Or.  Chalmers,  presided ;"  but  the  Dr.  Hanna  in 
iuestion  was  the  father  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  bio- 
grapher and  son-in-law.  Speeches  made  and  verses 
Mldressed  to  the  poet  appear  in  the  sixth  volume. 
From  Belfast  he  proceeded  to  Gracehill,  near 
Ballymena,  where  the  Moravians  have  a  smidl 
seminary,  and  an  establishment  or  colony,  conducted 
on  the  most  approved  form  of  their  communion, 
and  where,  amid  all  the  little  disputes  and  troubles 
of  rival  sects  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  dwell 
together  in  peace. 

TOe  death  of   Dr.   Southey  afforded  to  Mr. 
Holland  an   opportunity   of   recommending   Mr. 
Montgomery's   claim   to  the  laureateship.      He 
did  not  expect  the  honour,  but  anticipated  its 
bestowal  upon  Mr.  Milman,  and  even  Mr.  Macaulay 
— although  Mr.  Wordsworth  had  this  official  re- 
cogmtion  of  his  poetical  powers,  which  was  only 
worth  in  Dr.  Southey  *8  incumbency  ninety  pounds 
a-ycar.      The  poet's  life  gradually  became  less 
active.    Friends  dropped  from  his  side,  while  years 
accumulated  upon  his  head.  He  deemed  the  found- 
ers of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  wrong  in  law, 
and  right  in  principle ;  but  where  lawyers  differed  so 
widely  he  was  not  the  safest  person  to  decide. 
That  time,   however,  his  opinion  coincided  with 
the  views  of  those  who  coidd  enforce  them.    He 
had  now  arrived  at  the  retrospective  period  of  life, 
when  only  a  remarkably  strong  man  could  expect 
to  improve  its  woric  materially,  and  he  was  not  in 
robust  health  and  strength.     He  appears  to  liave 
been  dissatisfied  witli  his  own  achievements.     He 
thought  that  more  might  have  been  effected,   ^hen, 
at  least,  the  thought  was  useless ;  and  few  persons 
wiR  consider  that  this  self-reproach  was  deserved. 
Still,  from  the  following  conversation,  we  gather 
its  existence: — 

MoKTOOKEET. — I  Am  reading  the  "Life  of  Fnmeia Hor- 
ner  •  which  you  thooght  I  •hould  And  dry.  1  feel  an  interest  in 
it,  became,  aa  it  happent,  almost  eyeiy  line  recalls  to  my  mind 


tranaactions  and  indiridoals  with  which  I  have  been  more  or 
leas  familiar  in  past  yean,  and,  aboTe  all,  because  every  p«g# 
reminds  me  what  I  might  and  ought  to  have  been,  had  I 
improved  and  applied  my  mind  as  earnestly  and  systematically 
to  a  regular  course  of  study  as  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
did  his. 

HoLLA2fi>. — ^I  think  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
first  volume  is  that  in  whidi  Horner  discloses  to  his  corres- 
pondents, so  drcnmstantially,  those  processes  of  study  and 
resolution  by  which  the  "  foundations  of  his  mind  were  laid  •/* 
but  the  fundamental  character  of  his  intellectual  constitu- 
tion, if  I  may  so  speak,  differed  so  materially,  so  essentially 
from  yours,  that,  in  my  opinion,  you  eould  no  more,  undor 
any  circumstances,  have  devdoped  anything  like  his  coo), 
firm,  and  purely  reasoning  powers,  than  he,  however  his  posi- 
tion had  been  changed,  would  ever  have  exhibited  your 
poetical  fervour  and  sensitiveness :  for  it  was  not,  at  any 
time,  so  much  your  infirmity  to  lack  energy  of  application, 
as  grasp  of  purpose, — ambition,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  tiie 
term.  In  one  word,  you  were,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  aay 
so,  always  detuUcry, 

MoiTT. — Yes,  that  is  true  enough,  but  as  it  was,  I  ought 
to  have  done  more  than  I  have  done,  and  perhaps  should 
have  done  so,  if  my  power  had  been  early  drawn  out  under 
more  fkvourable  conditions  of  action  and  direction.  I  am 
persuaded  of  this,  not  only  from  my  own  present  feelings  and 
retrospections,  but  from  the  aspirations  after  greatness  in 
which  I  once  indulged.  My  mind  has  not  suffered  from 
want  of  cultivation,  but  for  lack  of  steady  discipline.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  of  writbg  "  The  Life  of  an  Indolent 
Man." 

HoL. — With  the  motto,  I  suppose,  of  **  i7  dolee  far 
niente  P*  Well,  you  know  my  opinion  is  that,  after  all, 
notwithstanding  your  first  unequivocal  departure  from  the 
path  of  apparent  duty,  and  whatever  you  may  charge  your- 
self with  of  subsequent  unfaithfulness,  the  tenor  of  your  life 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  such  as  to  yield  the  largest  amount 
of  usefulness  to  your  fellow-creatures ;  and,  may  I  not  add, 
of  individual  reputation  and  personal  comfort  f  Francis 
Homer,  the  strong-minded,  common-sense  man,  is  gone,  and 
what  has  he  left  behind  him  f  He  had  the  ambition  first  to 
be  a  Scotch  lawyer,  then  an  English  one  ;  and  he  had  more 
than  promising  talents  for  professional  eminence.  He  was 
an  able  member  of  Parliament. 

Mont. — I  admire  the  manner  in  which  he  stipulated  for 
his  independence,  when  he  connected  himself  with  the 
Whigs ;  espeoiaUy  his  cautious  acceptance  of  the  invitation 
to  Earl  FitEwilliam*s  dinner. 

HoL. — ^Then  he  was  the  friend  of  Brougham  and  his  com- 
peers, political  as  well  as  literary,  and  an  original  Edinburgh 
Iteviewer.  Yes,  he  lived  among  notabilities ;  has  left  behind 
him  a  statue  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  record  of  a  laborious 
life  in  these  volumes,  and  a  justly  respected  name,  but  one 
which  is,  even  at  this  moment,  permit  me  to  say,  less  known 
and  less  influential  than  your  own ;  and,  as  perhaps  you 
will  admit,  still  less  likely  to  be  remembered  hereafter. 

Mont. — Horner  lived  for  his  own  generation,  and  it  was 
upon  that  he  sought  to  make  an  impression  ;  and  he  was  noi 
unsuccessful.  Neither  have  I  been  quite  unsuccessful  either, 
so  far  as  the  inhabitants  of  Sheffield  are  concerned,  whatever 
they  may  think ;  and,  doubtless,  I  have  written  some  things 
which  float  on  the  stream  of  time,  like  drops  of  oil  upon 
water. 

The  poet  formed  a  correct  estimate  of  Mr.  Horuer*s 
life.  He  lived  for  his  generation.  But  in  this 
colloquial  comparison  the  poet's  friend  is  equally 
correct — for  Montgomery's  name  will  he  remem* 
hered  when  Horner's  is  forgotten,  except  by  a  few 
individuals ;  and  is  known  in  quarters  where  the 
politician's  has  not  even  been  whispered.  The 
latter  was,  doubtless,  the  harder  working  man,  and 
on  that  account  his  life  may  have  been  the  shorter 
of  the  two ;  yet  the  life  for  his  generation  was  at 
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least  eqoalljj  if  not  more  neoessaiy,  than  the  life 
that  was  piurtly  passed  in  distilling  drops  of  oil  for 
fatnre  time,  to  be  nsed  when  its  waters  are  rongh, 
or  its  wares  are  high. 

The  greater  part  of  tlie  two  concluding  vohimes, 
resembles  a  commonplace  book — the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Montgomery  upon  CYcnts  as  they  occurred ; 
and  thej  are  generally  correct  He  had  com- 
ponnded  the  Gas-Light  differences,  and  united  the, 
companies.  He  had  accumulated  a  small  fortune 
and  lifed  in  perfectly  independent  circumstances. 
Hie  erening  of  his  life  should  therefore  have  been 
a  happy  one ;  and  upon  the  whole  it  was  happy. 
He  read  much,  talked  much,  without  imagining 
probably  that  his  conversation  was  so  carefully 
treasured;  and  he  wrote  a  little.  His  letters  were, 
bowerer,  sometimes  unreasonable  in  length .  When 
the  committee  of  the  Bums*  Festival,  in  1854, 
invited  his  presence  at  their  commemoration  on 
the  Banks  of  the  Doune,  he  wrote  a  letter  in 
length  superior  to  a  homily,  and,  if  we  correctly 
remember,  the  Earl  of  Eglington  attempted  to 
read  the  document  in  its  integrity  to  an  assem- 
blage of  many  hundreds  of  persons  in  an  open 
pavillion.  The  very  postscript,  as  it  is  preserved 
in  this  volume,  is  evidence  of  its  capability  to 
damp  a  meeting  of  that  nature. 

He  lived  to  witness  the  dying  away  of  many 
friends  and  correspondents;  and  the  following 
extract  refers  to  one  who,  like  himself,  lived  not 
in  the  past,  without  usefulness  to  the  future. 

JvLT  25. — Montgomery  appeared  a  good  deal  affected  by 
ft  little  inddfiiit  whidi  occurred  tliis  afternoon.  He  was 
BMitioniAg  the  death  of  Mrs.  Tonna,  better  known  by  her 
BAine  of  "  Charlotte  Elisabeth,*'  when  Mr.  Holland  replied, 
"  And  I,  Sir,  hare  been  diarged  with  a  message  to  yon  from 
that  pions  Qiristian  lady,  which  I  seem  now  to  ddiver  as  if 
•poken  from  her  graTe.  A  few  days  since  Mr.  Edwin  Smith, 
the  scalptor,  placed  before  the  then  suffering  but  kind-hearted 
womait,  a  cabinet  copy  oi  your  bnst ;  and  after  some  diffi- 
•oUy  in  OTcrooming  her  natural  and  religions  repugnance  to 
anything  like  even  the  shadow  of  personal  vanity,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  firom  her  the  sittings  requi^te  to  enable  him  to 
•neate  in  wax,  a  ooiresponding  bnst  of  herself.  *I  am 
flad,  said  she,  to  the  artist,  **  to  have  seen  even  this  image 
of  the  Christian  poet ;  give  my  love  to  him,  and  tell  him 
that,  although  I  must  now  surrender  the  fond  and  long* 
oheriahed  hope  of  ever  eigoying  an  interview  in  the  flesh 
with  one  whose  devotional  strains  I  have  so  much  admired, 
I  trust  we  shall  meet  hereafter,  in  glorified  bodies.*  Mr. 
Smith,  not  seeing  you,  charged  me,  only  a  few  days  ago, 
with  the  delivery  of  this  message,  which  I  little  thought  so 
brief  a  deky  had  rendered  posthumous.**  After  a  few 
moments  of  solemn  silence,  Montgomery  replied,  **  She  was 
a  most  devoted  disciple  of  her  divine  Lord  and  Master,  and 
will  be  missed  by  a  numerous  class  of  pious  readers :  few 
persons  of  her  sex  have  exercised  to  the  last  a  larger  direct 
amount  of  beneficial  influence  on  (he  minds  of  others;—- 
icr  spirit  is  already  glorified.** 

Two  very  different  individuals  are  brought 
together  in  the  following  passage — Carlisle  and 
Cooper.  The  former  would  have  been  astonished 
to  learn  that  doubts  of  his  identity  were  enter- 
tained in  the  literary  circle  of  Sheffield,  at  the 
moment  when  he  was  founding  a  new  school,  or  a 
new  style  of  writing,  in  England,  and  considered 
himself,  or  was  considered,  the  leader  of  a  philo- 


sophical party  of  poHtidans,  who  roie  fu  over 
all  sublunary  considerations  or  preoedeots;  nd 
Cooper  is  quite  indebted  for  his  entrance  into  tUs 
respectable  company  to  his  quarrel  with  Fecgas 
0*Connor,  in  virtue  whueof  he  ceased  to  be  i 
Chartist.  Upon  the  Mount  there  must  have  beea 
written  *'  No  Chartists  admitted  here.** 

HoL.— Three  days  since,  £  wai  iavited  by  a  ftiai  ii 
Sheffield,  to  take  lea  with  hia;  I  went,  and  oa  eatabstli 
room,  was  startled  by  an  unexpected  introdnctioa  to  TkoM 
Cooper,  the  Chartist,  and  author  of  "The  Fnrgaknj of Sii- 
oides."  and  to  his  wife,  the  «* lorn  dove**  of  thatstoai 
nary  poem. 

Mont.— I  am  glad  you  saw  him;  did  he  aaswcr  jm 
expectation  on  the  score  of  oonvermtkm  and  lateDismK? 

HoL.—Yes ;  Ailly.  I  found  him  a  frank,  vsU-ymi 
strong-minded,  dever-spoken  man,  full  of  peetiy.  Ei  i^ 
scribed  in  vivid  terms  his  trials  and  anxieties  daring  the  at* 
position  of  his  poem,  and  afterwards,  while  seeking  k  i 
publisher  for  it ,  and  equally  so,  his  flattering  inlcrnwi  «* 
the  principal  London  litenH  of  both  sexes,  when  the  wik 
success  of  the  volume  in  queatioa  had  made  hia,  {or  ih 
moment, /(miom/  He  spoke  with  mnoh  adniisliDs  d 
respect  of  Thomas  Carlisle,  who  had  shown  him  soaelB^ 
ness. 

HoNT.— Carlisle  must  be  an  indiridaal  of  ipedil  wt^ 
and  likelihood  for  study,  in  any  point  of  view;  I  sa  )■) 
finishing  his  **  Memorials  of  C^mweB,**  whieb  I  hsie  rd 
with  intense  interest.  1  find  it  almost  eqoaUj  Jiflct^  >* 
resist  the  conriction,  that  at  least  Ohver  beliefcdUodf  H 
be  acting  as  the  immediate  agent  of  Divine  ProrifaKe^n^ 
to  receive  any  apology  for  that  large  eifusioaof  ksviM 
which  he  directly  caused ;  Carlisle,  who  has  written  t  Ink 
on  •*  Heroes  and  Hero-worship,**  is  himself  a  wnkiw*^ 
CromweU.  I  believe  he  is  tin  same  Carlisle,  «bo^iiI«H 
told  at  the  time,  reriewed  ny  •*ChristiaB  Fhslawt,"  s  j 
**  Blackwood's  ICagaxine,'*  sereral  years  ago. 

HoL.— Cooper  wished  ine  to  present  to  jou  tto  eipf  ■  i 
his  two  orations  against  taking  away  human  life  ■■'VJ  ' 
circumstances.     I  told  him  I  woald  gladly  do  lo,  f^^ 
I  was  apprehensive  you  might  think  I  had  been  kecpf  ^ 
strange  company —that  of  an  avowed  Chartist,  who  «  » 
his  way  from  the  Convention  of  Delegates  «tl^v|^ 
replied  that  I  might,  perhaps,  be  aurj^ised  at  the  on^nH  j 
but  he  vras  no  longer  a  Chartiat^  he  and  hie  oU  am 
having  formally  parted  company  the  day  befcre  I  *J  ^  j 
nonncing  him  as  timid  and  infirm,  in  a  canso  for  ^^  J* 
had  suffered  so  long  and  so  much ;    and  he  dd««iB"  J 
have  nothing  more  to  do  irith  them,  unless  they  vow  ■ 
once  repudiate  Feargns  O'Connor,  and  openly  deoontf 
doctrine  to  appeal  to  physical  foroe  under  all  ^'^'"'^^ 

Montgomeiy  carried  away  the  book,  and  «•  erilwl 
pleased  to  have  heard  thus  much  of  (he  anlhor. 


He  lived,  seeing  a  few  friends,  and    ^ 

transacting  business,  until  the  oomineBC«a» 
the  Russian  war.  He  conceded  the  JMt*""T 
war,  and  yet  he  disliked  the  actiye  interest  (S»^ 
ted  in  the  departing  soWiers  by  their  ^^J^ 
At  that  time  a  conversation  occuned  '•^J*?^ 
one  of  Mr.  Lander's  works  which  we  m^  ^* 

He  was,  however,  more  interested,  while  l'***f*'5r^  S 
passages  from  Landor's  book—-  The  Inst  Rirt  «  ■ 
Tree,*'— especially  the  imaginary  coBveiistooa^P^ 
Nicholas  and  Neaaelrode ;  in  reply  to  a 'W^^vJIJlk 
plied  the  superiority  of  the  Greek  Church,  cjflj"^ 
to  the  best  form  of  Mohammedism,  he  ••\J"^^|e 
what  you  say ;  it  may  be  veiy  true  that  the  **^|^  , 
fhlse  prophet  are  about  to  be  dnnn  /^ J*?!S  1»« 
the  question  at  present  staada  ***■"•*  J?  tji  i 
in  the  dispute,  I  confess  I  am  aow  »  •  "" 
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HoLLAiCB.— Bid  jroQ  erer  meeiLandor  ia  oompany  P 
MosreoKiET. — ^Whea  I  delivered  my  ledores  in  Batb, 
■ereEal  jean  ago,  among  the  penona  who  gathered  about  me 
«t  the  oonclntion,  was  one  who  put  two  or  three  questions 
to  me  on  some  point — I  was  afterwards  told  it  was  Walter 
Sttrage  Xeodor.  I  must  read  that  book. 

Anotlxfir  name  was  snbseqnentlj  mentioned,  in 
wbioh  the  public  yet  retain  a  warm  interest, 
althougli  the  sons  have  greatly  disappointed  their 
fedber's  friends.  The  passage  is  nseful,  as  it  reoalb 
the  cost  of  a  Yorkshire  election  in  the  old  times : — 


f  alhition  having  been  made  to  eases  in  which  striking 
(  of  fortune  had  been  experienced  by  good  men,  occa> 
sioo^lly  (hroogh  tlie  cause  of  those  near  and  dear  to  them, 
the  nsme  of  Wilbcrforoe  was  mentioned.  Montgomery  said 
he  had  aeen  him  both  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  and  in  each 
stsite  alike  he  appeared  the  exemphuy  Christian.  When  in 
IjondoB  some  time  before  1832,  he  had  partaken  of  the 
elegant  bosfntalitiea  <tf  Highwood  House ;  the  next  time  he 
•aw  Wilbeifiirce  ^m  at  breakfast  at  Lord  Calthorpe's,  when 
ha  -was  noch  affected  by  a  remark  of  the  venerable  senator, 
to  the  effset  tiiat  he  could  not  now  invite  the  poet  to  Iiis 
hottse^  as  he  was  no  longer  the  master  of  one,  but  was  living 
with  his  sons ;  tha  Ums  of  his  library  being  apparently  most 
regreHad  by  him. 

fioixuTD. — The  incideets  of  that  desperate  and  costly 
eleotioncering  strug^e  in  which  he  was  involved,  more  than 
thirty  years  ago^  are  remembered  rather  like  the  pageantry  of 
a  diean,  than  as  stirring — ^I  dare  not  say  tobsr — realities 
•oaetad,  to  no  small  extent,  even  in  this  town. 

IfoxTeoiUBr. — The  return  of  WUberforoe  to  represent 
the  county  of  York  in  Parliament,  at  a  time  when  the  two 
great  houses  of  Wentworth  and  Harewood  were  contesting 
the  palm,  was  the  highest  compliment  which  could  possibly 
hare  been  paid  to  him,  and  an  act  uMMt  honourable  to  the 
eonnty  itsdf,  which,  doubtless,  in  this  act,  recognised  the 
value  of  his  Christian  character.  Whilst  the  heirs  of  the 
two  noble  peers  are  reputed  to  have  spent  not  less  than 
^1100,000  each  in  that  contest,  the  expenses  of  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  are  said  not  to  have  exceeded  £40,000. 

Even  £40,000  was  a  fortune,  and  its  expenditure 
by  men  like  Wilberforce  in  combating  an  evil 
system  tended  rather  to  continue  it. 
^In  1851,  Montgomery  yisited  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Industry  of  all  nations;  and  on  the  4th 
November,  of  that  year,  at  noon,  he  planted  an 
oak  tree  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  Sheffield 
General  Inflrmary,  having  completed  on  that  day 
bis  eigthieth  year ;  and  he  mentioned  in  his  address 
to  the  directors  and  subscribers,  who  requested 
this  Montgomery  memorial,  that  he  was  the  only 
Bonrivor  of  all  those  who,  fifty  years  previously, 
bad  commenced  that  Institution. 

A  number  of  ladies,  his  neighbours  and  friends, 
presented  him  on  the  same  day,  with  an  elegant 
wabut  chair,  accompanied  by  fifty  sovereigns  for 
the  Moravian  fund,  and  sixty  sovereigns  for  the 
Aged  Female  Socie^.*' 

Montgomery's  last  public  lecture  was  delivered 
on  the  evening  of  the  19th  July,  in  the  subsequent 
year,  to  tiie  Sheffield  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society ;  but  he  continued  to  meet  the  committees 
for  heel  purposes  of  which  he  was  a  member,  his 
personal  friends,  and  to  take  a  general  interest  in 
literature,  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death— Sunday, 
the  30th  AprO,  1854,  in  his  83rd  year. 


About  noon  the  day  following,  Mr.  Holland  received  a 
snramons  to  go  to  the  Mount.  Hontgomeiy  was  dead !  On 
reaching  the  house,  and  having  looked  at  the  still  placid  but 
inanimate  countenance  of  his  departed  friend,  he  sought  from 
Kiss  Gales  the  particulars  of  an  event— mournful,  indeed,  to 
her.  She  said  he  came  home  ai^arently  as  usual,  the  day 
before ;  but  in  the  evening,  although  he  did  not  complain, 
he  appeared  fidgetty ;  and  at  family-worship  somewhat  sur- 
prised her  by  handing  to  her  the  Bible,  with  the  remarV, 
"  Sarah,  you  must  read  !**  She  did  so;  he  then  knelt  down, 
and  prayed  with  a  peculiar  pathos  and  tremor  of  voice  which 
excited  attention,  but  led  to  no  remark,  as  he  afterwards 
conversed  while  smoking  his  ^\\>e,  as  was  his  custom  before 
retiring  to  rest  Nothing  was  heard  of  him  during  the 
night ;  and  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  rooming,  one  of  the 
servants  knocked  at  the  chamber  door,  but  receiving  no 
answer,  she  opened  it,  and  looking  in  saw  her  master  on  the 
floor.  On  obtaining  assistance  and  helping  him  into  bed,  he 
presently  recovered  consciousness,  and  said  he  believed  he 
had  been  some  honrs  on  the  floor,  and  apprehended  he  had 
suffered  an  attack  of  paralysis.  Mr.  Favell  was  immediatdy 
summoned ;  he  came  at  once,  declared  there  iras  so  symp- 
toms of  paralysis,  and  stayed  till  his  patient  had  so  rallied, 
apparently  in  every  respect,  that  he  left  him  wiUi  the  con- 
fidence and  assurance  of  prompt  restoration ;  and  so  far  did 
this  angury  appear  justified  that  he  ate  a  little  dinner,  and 
conversed  with  Miss  Oales  as  usual  Mr.  Favdl  saw  him 
again  at  noon,  when  he  appeared  not  only  better,  but  cheer- 
ful ;  assenting  to  the  advice  to  forbear  attendance  at  any 
meeting  which  was  likely  to  be  of  an  exciting  character,  as 
some  of  those  in  which  he  had  latterly  felt  it  his  duty  to  be 
present  had — unhappily  for  him !— too  often  been.  About 
half.past  three  in  the  afternoon,  while  Miss  Oales  was  sit- 
ting by  his  bed-side,  and  watching  him  apparently  asleep, 
she  noticed  a  sudden  but  slight  alteration  ia  his  features  In 
a  few  minutes  the  spirit  fled ;  and  the  day,  placid  and  beauti- 
ful, even  in  its  inanimation,  was  all  that  remained  on  earth 
of  one  who  had  previously  fllled  so  Urge  a  space  in  the  living 
sympathy  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

The  authors  of  this  biography  have  been  inde- 
fatigable in  the  oollection  of  material,  and  rather 
profuse  in  their  use  ;  but  we  admit  that  the  seven 
volumes  thus  indirectly  form  an  historical  record  of 
leading  events  and  literature  for  fifty  years,  inter- 
spersed with  a  current  of  criticism,  often  lively  and 
generally  just.  They  are  the  records  of  a  man  who 
was  great  in  some  departments.  His  verse  has 
been  compared  to  Moore's  for  its  "  easy  flow,"  but 
the  comparison  is  not  fair.  He  wrote  under 
restrictions  entirely  unknown  to  Moore — and  they 
interfere  with  freedom  of  style,  reducing  even  the 
choice  of  words.  He  has  contributed  hymns 
and  poems  to  Christian  literature,  that  the  Church 
on  earth  will  never,  probably,  allow  to  die.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  activity  and  ceaseless  benevolence. 
Yery  few  men  have  gone  about  more  steadily  doing 
good  in  his  own  way.  He  commanded  the  esteem 
of  all  his  townsmen,  and  his  funeral  was  pubHo. 
He  sought  no  farther  repose  in  the  evening  of  bis 
life  than  his  weakness  enforced.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  story  of  the  inner  man  was  never  written.  He 
must  have  had  originally  a  buoyant  and  light  spirit, 
which  occasionally  showed  its  vitality  to  the  last ; 
but  he  was  checked  in  his  early  youth,  and  disap- 
pointed, as  years  wore  on,  until  he  sometimes  ex- 
hibited a  querulous  spirit,  unworthy  of  the  happy 
life  by  which  he  was  led  to  that  hi^pier  life  where 
sorrow  oometh  not. 
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THE  PROMT  AND  LOSS  OF  INSURANCE  CX)MPANIES. 


^HS  number  of  Life  Assurance  Assodations 
that  started  into  existence  ten  to  twelve  years 
since,  the  importance  of  the  objects  secured  by 
them,  and  the  obvious  necessity  of  ascertaining 
that  the  fruits  of  self-denial — in  many  cases  not 
even  for  the  support  of  declining  years,  but  for  an 
object  subsequent  to  death — were  safe,  induced  us 
to  notice  the  progress  of  these  companies.  We 
also  proposed  to  watch  the  progress  of  life  in- 
surance, as  a  great  social  revolution.  Gradually, 
however,  like  many  other  good  intentions,  ours 
degenerated  into  extracts  from  the  statements  made 
by  the  companies  for  themsdves,  and  we  did  not 
see  that  much  good  came  of  that  course.  The  in- 
terest of  the  subject  deepens,  however,  with  age. 
The  immense  and  growing  number  of  insurances, 
and  the  necessity  for  their  multiplication,  renders 
this  business  more  important  than  any  other  mode 
or  purpose  of  associated  capital.  The  Legislature, 
acting  from  a  correct  estimate  of  Life  Lisurance, 
required  all  the  companies  formed  after  the  passing 
of  the  act,  7  and  8  Vic.  c.  110,  to  register  their 
accounts  ;  but  neglected  to  prescribe  a  form ;  and 
although  accounts  arc  registered,  and  subsequently 
published,  yet  adequate  information  is  not  always 
DQSveyed  by  them.  Until  a  better  system  be 
Mfopted,  we  must  take  them  as  they  are  rendered, 
and  endeavour  to  gather  out  of  them  the  position 
of  the  reporting  companies. 

These  new  operations  experience  an  ordeal 
to  which  the  old  ones  were  not  subjected.  The  ac- 
counts of  some  of  the  giants  in  the  trade  during 
the  first  decennial  period  may  have  looked  occa- 
sionally dangerous,  and  even  desperate.  We  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  their  early  condition — 
although  it  could  be  unfolded ;  but  we  are  certain 
that  the  business  of  assurance,  like  any  other  trade, 
can  only  be  developed  profitably  by  an  application 
of  both  capital  and  labour.  The  policy-holders,  or 
the  shareholders  of  a  company  have  no  reason  to 
be  alarmed  because,  in  the  first  instance,  an  obvious 
loss  of  capital  has  occurred.  A  farmer  might  with 
equal  propriety  look  upon  his  seed  com  as  so  much 
loss.  If  he  has  judiciously  planted  and  sown,  it  is 
the  root  of  his  harvest ;  and  in  nearly  the  same 
manner,  a  few  years  in  the  life  of  a  company  may 
be  regarded  as  seed-time. 

Aj  difference  of  opinion  exists  respecting  the 
assets  of  a  company.  Some  parties  treat  policies 
as  assets,  and  others  regard  them  as  liabilities. 
The  question,  practically  stated,  is  plain ;  and  yet  so 
clearly  dependent  upon  contingencies  and  details, 
that  special  replies  can  only  be  given  to  each  case. 
This  question  is,  whether  a  company  that  has  issued 
policies  in  a  year,  to  cover  ten  or  twenty,  or  any 
other  number  of  pounds  in  thousands,  has  incurred 
a  liability,  or  made  an  asset.  The  business  might 
be  taken  by  some  other  companies  at  par — some 
might  give  a  premium  for  its  transference— and 
others  would  refuse  it  except  on  payment.     The 


character  of  the  business  depends  entirely  upoa  ihi 
nature  of  the  lives,  and  the  rates  at  whi^  they 
have  been  taken.  Therefore,  when  in  the  foUowmf 
statements  we  learn  that  a  company  has  a  certein 
income  from  premia,  we  do  not  learn  wbeiher 
thereby  it  has  incurred  a  calamity  or  obtained  a 
foundation  for  solid  prosperity.  We  can  defNui 
upon  the  Parliamentary  publication  of  these  cbb- 
panies'  returns  no  more  than  a  man  oaa  lely  «pQa 
the  twilight.  It  helps  him  on  his  road,  hmi  H  h 
not  a  clear  vision.  We  shall  take  the  oompaan 
from  the  recent  blue  book  in  alphabetical  order; 
and  we  are  not  likely  to  arrive  at  Z  in  our  prawd 
number. 

The  first  company  in  the  contents  is  tiie  Abeqi* 
with  Mutual  Ship  Insurance,  which tiocs  not  comeii 
our  way,  and  is  a  little  affair ;  yet  we  may  saj  that^ 
is  a  remarkable  example  of  eoonofliical  manageacii 

The  Accidental  Death  Insuranee  Gompuy  is 
also  foreign  from  our  object,  and  ita  aceoiuiis  e« 
registered  only  to  the  31st  January,  1855 .  Another 
account  has  been  published,  no  doubt,  since  th^ 
date.  The  reports  published  contain  the  txasna- 
tions  of  five  years.  The  paid  up  ei^tal  ol  fli 
company  was  £11,000,  being  ten  por  e^i.  oa  At 
subscribed  capital ;  and  the  dividend  to  tbe  ikmt 
holders  was  five  per  cent,  on  their  payments — sol 
a  great  remuneration,  looking  to  the  noveltj,  ui, 
therefore,  to  the  risk,  of  the  busineas.  The  eajpMil 
is  absorbed  nearly  by  eight  thousand  pounde  for  fiff- 
liamentary  and  preliminary  expenses,  combined  vtt 
the  purchase  of  the  late  Railway  A^oranoe  Coar 
pany.  The  business  of  the  first  four  yeara  had  act 
been  productive,  yielding  nearly  twenty-o&e  ^oa- 
sand,  and  costing  over  nineteen  thousand  -ptmakt 
leaving  a  net  balance  of  £1,879  IDs. ;  W  lb 
outlay  included  the  dividends  to  the  pit^riaie» 
The  transactions  for  the  year  ending  TMiomjt 
1855,  had  been  more  profitable,  and  gvrt  aa 
income  exceeding  sixteen  for  an  outlay  not  so  mmA 
exceeding  eleven  thousand  pounds,  leaving  m  psoft 
of  £5,184  Is.  Sd.  The  claims  were  HtHs  mm 
than  one-third  of  the  receipts.  The 
including  the  proprietors*  dividend,  vere  otlj  ] 
than  the  claims  by  £60  5s.  2d.  The  bnmnm  % 
expensive,  therefore,  in  relation  to  the 
duoed  to  the  public.  It  may  be  divided 
third  costs,  one-third  profits,  and  one-third  \ 
These  charges  were,  in  the  first  year,  oflfr 
thousand  by  six,  and  in  the  seoond  uaJor  i 
thousand  by  six  pounds.  The  third  year*!  < 
were  equal  to  those  of  the  two  firsts  Itfid  tk^^Jnve 
since  increased,  but  apparently  with  ffioA  fiQiShl^ 
the  proprietors,  whose  balance  was  wSbm  ^ 
cent,  of  their  payments. 

The  Accumulative    Life   Fond   m 
Assurance  Company  began  bvanOBS 
than  two  years   ago,  and  has  sol 
accounts.    Other  companiei  diat 
same  time  have  been  more  aotii^j  ' 
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thai  the  accounts  are  not  often  registered  until 
after  the  experience  and  figures  of  two  years  are 
obtained.  The  Achilles  is  in  the  same  position  as 
to  registration,  with  the  disadvantage  of  having 
commenced  business  one  year  earlier. 

The  iEigis  commenced  business  in  1848,  and  up 
to  1853  had  accumulated  annual  receipts  of  £4,093 
Os.  9d.,  of  which  £744  18s.  3d.  were  for  fire  m- 
8urance«  The  account  does  not  show  the  number 
and  value  of  the  lapsed  policies — and  is  incomplete. 
The  expense  of  traDsacting  the  business  was  nearly 
seventy-five  per  cent,  upou  the  business  transacted. 
The  salaries  are  not  large — £350 — but  the  di- 
rector's fees  are  larger,  and  come  to  ten  per  cent., 
on  tiie  bosiness  effected.  The  accounts,  as  they 
are  supplied  to  the  Registraar,  do  not  distinguish 
between  the  fire  and  life  risks ;  but  the  two  branches 
should  always  be  separated,  in  the  accounts,  when 
botb  departments  are  conducted  by  the  same 
company. 

The  Age  Assurance  company  was  completely 
regbtered  on  the  7th  January,  1851.  It  appears 
to  have  had  a  good  connexion,  aecured  from  the 
commencement,  and  started  with  a  capital  on 
shares,  debentures,  and  advances,  of  £10,740; 
while  the  income  for  the  first  year,  from  premiums, 
was  £3,482  4s.— reduced  by  a  claim  of  £1,400— 
leaving  £2,082  4s.,  and  the  expense  of  the  office 
for  that  year,  inclusive  of  preliminaries,  was 
£-4,371  8s.  4d.  The  business  of  the  first  year  was 
purchased,  therefore,  by  a  considerable  outlay. 
The  second  gave  an  income,  from  policies,  slightly 
over  six  thousand — reduced  by  a  claim  of  three 
hundred  pounds ;  but  the  costs  of  the  year,  in- 
cluding a  portion  of  preliminary  expenses  brought 
forward,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  over 
six  thousand — showing  an  addition  of  £650  to  the 
outlay  on  the  business.  The  third  annual  account 
shows  a  policy  revenue  of  nearly  seven  thousand 
pounds ;  while,  after  deducting  claims,  and  re-as- 
surances, the  net  proceeds  were  £4,197 — at  a  cost 
of  £5,985— givuig  a  farther  outlay  of  £1,788  ; 
but  this  sum  includes  over  one  thousand  for  di- 
rectors* fees,  dividends,  and  interest ;  and  nearly 
one  thousand  for  the  cost  of  new  branches,  and 
office  furniture.  The  net  income  of  the  fourth 
year,  from  the  policies,  was  £4,942  7s.  8d. ;  but 
the  outlay  was  over  six  thousand  pounds,  of  which 
nearly  one-third  was  for  the  branches-— although 
they  appear  to  have  rendered  only  a  small  return, 
and  the  addition  to  the  general  outlay  is  £1,087 
19s.  9d.  The  company  have  paid  nearly  six  thou- 
sand pounds  for  their  present  business,  which  may 
be  cheap  at  the  money.  That  is  a  question  on  which 
no  opinion  can  be  given  by  those  who  have  not  in- 
▼cstigated  theiir  policies.  The  subscribed  capital 
of  the  Age,  remaining  to  be  called,  is  over  eighty 
thousand  pounds. 

The  Agricultural  Cattle  Insurance  Company  is 
an  example  of  cheap  directing  in  one  year.  Twenty 
Mnds  form  the  charge  in  1853  under  that  head; 
but  a  balance isdue  probably,  and  the  speculation  has 
not  been  profitable  for  the  shareholders.      The 


account,  commencing  at  June,  1850,  leads  off  with 
an  adverse  balance  of  £1,877.  The  subsequent 
accounts  are  not  too  clearly  stated ;  but  during  that 
year  the  company  seem  to  have  received  to  capital 
account  11,500  while  their  salaries  amounted  to 
nearly  £2,500,  and  agencies  to  £1,000.  Th6  next 
year  i^pears  to  have  brought  them  in  loans  and 
capital,  £12,531,  which  was  reduced  by  £3,012  in 
the  following  year;  and  as  their  bahmce  is  a  little 
over  twelve  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  of  £8,681  is 
sunk  in  the  business.  The  auditors  report  that  in 
1853,  the  actual  transactions  returned  a  profit  of 
twelve  per  cent.,  but  the  salaries  were  reduced  to 
little  more  than  one  fourth  of  their  former  amount^ 
and  the  directors' fees,  whichhad  been  £582  lOd.^ 
and  £1,100  6d.,  were  reduced,  as  has  been  stated,  to 
^20,  while  interest  disappears  from  the  account, 
although  the  auditors  complain  of  its  amount 
This  society  should  receive  a  more  decided  support 
than  it  has  yet  gained  from  holders  of  live  stock. 
The  loss  that  falk  ruinously  upon  a  single  indivi- 
dual is  not  much  felt  when  it  is  scattered  over 
many  persons — and  that  is  the  object  of  all 
assurances. 

The  Amazon  commenced  business  in  1853 ;  but 
no  accounts  have  been  registered. 

The  Anchor  was  weighed,  if  we  may  use  tlvs 
nautical  phraseology,  on  1st  October,  1849,  an4 
produces  its  accounts  in  round  figures,  and  two  Uubi 
"  total  receipts  per  cash  book,*'  and  ''  total  ej> 
penditure  per  ditto  *' — with  an  appendix  of  "  to 
liabilities,"  '*by  assets,"  which  balance  to  one 
penny,  upon  an  affair  of  one  hundred  and  nine 
thousand  pounds*  in  the  first  year ;  from  which  we 
are  driven  to  conclude  that  the  Anchor  neither  lost 
nor  won  in  that  year*s  trading.  It's  quite  the 
same  thing  in  the  next  year,  receipts^  expenditure; 
assets,  liabilities ;  and  in  the  next,  always  balancinf 
to  one  penny,  and  that  penny  also — ^nothing  gaum 
and  nothing  lost. 

The  account  for  1854  is  mote  fully  stated.  Their 
fire  and  life  premiums  amount  to  £21,162 ;  but 
the  claims  are  £11,627,  and  the  reaasurancei,  or 
those  maintained  by  the  company,  amount  to 
£3,429 ;  leaving  a  balance  of  £6,106,  and  the  cur- 
rent expenditure  is  £10,888,  while  in  addition,  and 
under  these  circumstances,  the  dividends  of  the 
year  were  £2,137.  Advertising  and  printing  was 
eleven  hundred  ;  rent  and  taxes  nearly  one  thou- 
sand ;  general  expenditure  for  fumitnre,  stampi^ 
parcds,  and  other  matters,  nearly  two  thousand; 
salaries  and  commissions  over  six  thousand  m 
hundred  pounds ;  bein|^  somethioff  more  than  the 
net  receipts.  A  paid-up  capital  of  over  Sltf 
thousand  pounds  is  acknowledged,  and  a  subscribed 
capital  of  three  times  the  sum  is  claimed ;  and  while 
men  who  risk  money  should  know  their  business 
yet  it  occurs  to  us  that  it  might  be  better  promoted 
if  the  expenditure  were,  as  we  shouhl  think,  more 
judiciously  allocated.  The  result  of  four  years* 
operations,  reckoning  nothing  on  the  policies,  as 
we  understand  the  accounts,  and  taking  the 
valuations  as  they  are  given  i 
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Liabilities,  inolading    paid-up 

capital    £119,894  178.  lOd. 

Assets 89,589     9     8 

Loss    £28,304     8     2 

which  is  covered  so  far  as  the  costomers  are  con- 
cerned, by  the  capital  paid  of  £60,777,  leaving  a 
balance  in  favour  of  the  company,  as  between  it 
and  the  public,  of  £22,403,  in  addition  to  the 
uncalled  capital.  This  sum  has  been  expended 
partly  in  dividends,  taken  of  course  from  capital, 
but  includes,  no  doubt,  large  preliminary  expenses, 
#hich  might  be  with  propriety  charged  over  ten 
years  ;  and  the  shareholders  may  place  a  large  value 
mpon  the  business  which  they  have  formed. 

The  Anglo-Australian  and  Universal  Family 
Life  Assurance  Company  began  business  on  the 
90th  September,  1853 ;  and  in  the  first  year  of  its 
existence  received  £5,620  in  cash,  for  shares  and 
deposits ;  and  a  larger  sum,  by  £15  16s.  8d.,  for 
premiums.  This  was  decided  success  for  one  year ; 
but  the  formation  of  the  company  had  occupied  the 
staflP  for  the  whole  of  the  previous  year ;  and  the 
outlay,  along  with  other  preliminary  expenses, 
amounted  to  three  thousand  pounds ;  the  lease  of 
the  house,  and  directors'  fees,  and  sundries,  to  one 
thousand,  while  the  furniture,  and  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  year  required  nearly  three  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds.  The  preliminary  expenses 
should  be  set  against  capital ;  and  the  transactions 
of  the  first  year  gave  current  expenses  of  £2,918 
13s.,  for  an  income  of  £5,635  16s«  8d. — not  a  bad 
result,  as  contrasted  with  some  other  enterprises. 

The  Ark,  which  was  built  and  launched  on  ^ew 
Year's  Day  of  1858,  has  registered  no  accounts, 
Bnd  the  Athenieum  Fire  Insurance  office — which  is 
Just  one  day  older — is  in  the  same  position  as  to 
accounts — but,  we  believe,  is  winding  up — turned 
into  food  for  accountants  and  attomies. 

The  Athenaeum  Life  is  older  than  its  unfortu- 
nate namesake  in  the  fire  department  by  nearly  a 
couple  of  years.  Its  first  annual  balance  exhibited 
capital  and  deposits  amounting  to  £18,515  3s.  2d. 
This  is  an  objectionable  mode  of  stating  accounts. 
Capital  is  not  a  liability,  so  far  as  the  public  care 
to  know  the  extent  of  a  company's  responsibilities ; 
while  deposits  are  liabilities,  not  only  exigible,  but 
dangerous  in  their  character.  They  become  due 
before  policies,  and  thus  take  the  place  of  pre- 
ferable debts.  The  company  had  an  income  of 
four  and  a  half  thousand  pounds.  The  preliminary 
expenses,  including  furniture,  exceeded  three  thou- 
sand pounds ;  while  the  current  expenses  of  the 
year  were  over  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds, 
or  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent,  on  the  business 
effected.  No  account  has  been  registered  since 
1852 ;  but  unless  a  decided  improvement  has  oc- 
curred in  subsequent  years,  the  horrors  of  the 
winding-up  Court  may  also  await  this  estab- 
lishment. 

The  Atlas  Freight  Insurance  Company  is  a  small 
poncem,  and  not  much  in  our  department ;  and  the 


Bangor  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Sodetj  must  ht  a 
mistake  of  the  printer,  so  far  as  life  is  eoneemedy 
for  the  company  seem  to  deal  in  ships. 

The  Beacon  began  on  16th  March,  1859,  wifii  a 
subscribed  capital  of  £50,700,  on  which  £8^600 
was  paid  up.  The  Beacon  has  two  dmatons— fe 
and  life.  The  expense  of  both  daring  tbe  inft 
year  was  £3,209  lis.  lOd.,  beiag  twelve  hmdnd 
pounds  above  the  receipts ;  but  the  expenditme  b 
duded  nearly  nine  hundred  pounds  for  jiMmwii 
purposes.  The  transactions  of  the  a^ibseqiMit 
years  have  not  been  registered. 

The  Birkbeck  began  the  world  with  a  puiip 
capital  of  more  than  five  thousand  potusdik  ■ 
September,  1852.  The  accounts  for  1854  Am 
the  receipt  for  premiums  of  five  and  Dne-faartl 
thousand  pounds,  and  an  expenditure  of  three  td 
one-fourth  thousand  pounds ;  but  the  daima  ftna 
lapsed  policies  reduced  the  surplus  to  £559  98.  lOi, 
which,  added  to  the  capital,  after  meetmg  lb 
preliminary  expenses,  left  a  balance  ia  fkvoir  rf 
the  company  of  £4,249  Is.  7d.  to  meet  thar 
liabilities  on  policies.  As  we  have  already  re- 
marked,  some  persons  might  consid^  these  fofioa 
in  the  light  of  an  asset.  In  the  account  of  tUr 
year's  transactions,  the  Directors  pat  down  tts 
balance  of  £659  9s.  lOd.  as  **  being  gain."  Oliiy 
must  not  regard  such  balances  long  in  that  hgH, 
for  if  they  do  not  accumulate  capital  npoa  tki 
current  transactions  of  each  year,  as  they  bttooe 
older  the  rapids  approach. 

The  Brewers'  and  Distillers'  Compa&y  tewikifi 
accounts  after  the  30th  June,  1852.  The  miwiit 
of  their  business  at  that  date  was  extreaadj  m- 
cumscribed.  They  had  capital  and  Mita^  torn- 
mingled  inextricably,  from  these  figures,  to  tk 
value  of  four  and  a-half  thousand  poundi^  ad 
their  available  assets  were  not  much  over  eee 
thousand  pounds,  three-fourths  of  which  weie  k 
loans.  We  presume  that  this  Comfwny  died  ktm 
paralysis  of  the  preliminaries. 

We  now  get  into  the  numerous  British  fwmSkf— 
first  amongst  which  is  the  British  Assuraaoe.  It  cob- 
menced  business  at  the  close  of  December,  184f,«id 
the  balance  sheet  for  1851,  without  bekig  etofy 
detailed,  but  having  one  terrible  blunder  of  ^ 
transcriber,  or  of  the  printer,  shows  a  paid  ap 
capital  and  debt  —  the  latter  being  €iiiwM(y 
small — to  the  amount  of  thirty-two  thoufd  in 
hundred  pounds — with  fourteen  thousaad  jiffcj 
or  thereby,  and  in  addition  furniture  that  hat  cost 
nearly  two  thousand  pounds,  to  meet  tlOktfttA. 
The  balances  from  the  current  busineaa  mmmaM 
to  two  thousand  five  hundred  pouada,  MtHa 
amount  of  the  policies  does  not  appear,  atf  tA 
the  account  show  them  ;  yet  it  b  <dsir#ii1ke 
company  had  expended  fifteen  thonsaod  panAT^ 
order  to  issue  a  certain  number  of  puB4bl^-B 
was  a  bold  stroke,  but  we  think  that  i 
sand  poutids  wdl  spent  would  have  M  i 
thing  better  than  a  dksdatMNi 
story  of  the  British  AaaodatiM^  i% ' 
an  oft  told  t^e^-a  company  wUi 
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Mjuiding  on  the  extravagant  ticket  for  a  short 
tiina  and  ainking  then  for  ever. 

The  British  Empire  Fire  Insurance  Company  dates 
back  exaotlj  eight  years  in  this  month.  It  has  ex- 
hibited a  groving  halance  since  1851,  and  as  fire 
lieks  are  taken  hy  the  year,  it  wonld  appear  since 
thai  date  to  have  driven  a  profitable  trade — if  the 
belaaoe  at  the  bankers  alone  be  regarded ;  but  a 
guarantee  fund  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  which 
i^peara  in  the  account  for  1853,  along  with  a  sum 
for  the  same  purpose,  exceeding  two  thousand 
pounds,  on  the  account  of  the  year  previous  to 
that — seems  in  the  last  year  to  be  only  represented 
hgr  this  balance  at  the  bankers.  The  investment . 
accoimt  of  1853  was  nine  and  a  half  thousand 
pounds,  that  of  the  fbllowing  year  three  and  one- 
fourth,  and  of  the  last  year  nil.  These  reductions 
mutft  be  presumed  to  represent  losses  in  trade. 
The  business  to  midsummer  of  1852,  left  in  round 
numbers  a  bss  of  seventeen  hundred  pounds — the 
next  year  added  fourteen  hundred — the  following 
thirteen  hundred — and  the  year  closing  with  June, 
1855,  nearly  three  thousand  pounds,  or  over  seven 
thousand  pounds.  The  working  expenses  and 
commissions,  under  these  circumstances,  exceeded 
tluree,  and  the  interest  b  marked  over  eleven, 
thousand  pounds  —  implying  a  large  sum  of 
OKjaey  sunk,  as  we  have  already  seen  has  been 
done. 

The  British  Empire  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Company  is  constituted  at  the  same  office,  and  has 
a  3probaUe  connexion  with  the  Tire  Company.    Its 
boaainess  commenced  nme  years  since.    From  that 
doate,  to  the  close  of  1851,  the  Company  received 
in.   life  premiams  £33,810  Os.  3d.,  while  their  claims 
n^d  expenses  had  been  £20,850   9s.— leaving  a 
biWsnee    of    nearly    thirteen    thousand    pounds. 
Asiotber  item  is  called  investment  premiums,  and 
stands  in  the  receipU  for  £12,690  15s.   lid. 
What  it  means  cannot  be  clearly  made  out  from 
these  accounts,  but  it  almost  certainly  consists  of 
d^K>aits.    These  two  items  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  a  large  sum  of  interest,  are 
aooounted  for  by  over  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
undOT  the  general  head  of  iuTCstments,  and  nearly 
seTOn  thousand  on  hand,  and  with  agents — the 
lattar  having  too  much  mouey  on  hand.     This 
statement  gives  a  promisbg  business,  if  the  in- 
vestment be  not  in  the  Fire,  a  very  important  con- 
adeiation,  although  the  idea  is  improbable. 

The  iMilanoe  sheet  for  the  year  ending  with 
1854  has  net  premiums  £31,785  4s. — at  a  charge, 
induding  claims,  of  £18,477  10s.  ld.^and  of  this 
amount  two-thirds^  or  thereby,  are  claims.  The 
business^  therefore,  shows  a  fair  condition.  The 
wodung,  expenses,  nearly  seven  thousand  pounds, 
even  with  the  explanatory  word  "  extensions,"  are 
*fery  high ;  yet  the  result  may  be  good.  The 
buuness  necessarily  involves  a  great  risk,  for  we 
atoUM  that  the  polides  issued  must  be-  over  one 
■tilfion.  A  company  doing  this  large  business 
should  register  ample  accounts.  Their  state  of 
Haldities  and  assets  at  the  plose  of  1851,  and 


again  of  1852,  have  not  the  slightest  resemblance. 
The  former  assumes  an  outlay  of  £11,406  6s.  3d., 
for  preliminary  expenses  to  be  an  asset,  because  it 
is  carried  forward,  and  for  the  simple  object  of 
balancing  this  is  fair ;  but  it  never  re-appears. 
This  account  has  also  over  four  thousand  of  divi- 
sible profits,  and  a  like  sum  carried  to  the  reserved 
fund,  of  which  we  hear  no  more.  So  far  as  the 
business  done  is  concerned,  the  figures  are  brilliant ; 
bnt  in  other  respects  they  are  confused,  and  should  be 
either  not  registered,  or  not  registered  in  the  form 
of  a  mystery ;  because,  although  they  may  be  fair 
and  straight  to  the  initiated,  yet  the  public  are  to 
be  benefited  by  registration,  which,  unless  it  en- 
lightens them,  is  labour  lost,  and  money  lost 
too. 

The  British  Equitable  Assurance  Company 
opened  two  years  since,  and  has  registered  its  first 
year's  account,  showing  a  capital  of  nearly  five 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds ;  and  an  income  of 
nearly  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  gained  by  an  out- 
lay of  nearly  two  thousand  two  hundred  pounds. 
A  balance  exceeding  four  thousand  pounds  was  on 
hand.  The  expenses  of  establishment,  and  of  one 
year's  workbg,  are  reasonable.  The  business  cmn- 
pleted  is  small.  The  loss  on  the  first  year  is  con- 
siderable, yet  not  discouraging.  The  British 
Exchequer  Life  Assurance  Company  having  only 
commenced  to  trade  this  year,  can  have  nothing  to 
say  to  the  Registraar.  The  British  Industry  Life, 
was  completely  registered  three  and  a  half  years 
since,  and  having  filed  no  accounts  does  not  de- 
serve the  title.  The  British  Nation  Life  having 
only  got  into  working  order  eighteen  months  ago, 
may  be  excused  for  the  postponement  of  its  state- 
ment. The  British  Protector  Mutual  Life  has 
passed  three  years  since  it  was  completely  regis- 
tered, and  has  entered  no  accounts. 

The  Briton  Life  Association  commenced  business 
two  and  a-half  years  ago,  and  having  already 
entered  two  accounts,  has  shown  that  "where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way"  to  come  close  up  with 
these  affairs.  The  first  six  months'  account  ex- 
hibited the  issue  of  policies  bearing  premiums  of 
£914  3s.  6d.  The  current  expense  had  been 
£447  9s.  6d.,  irrespective  of  preliminary  expenses, 
amounting  to  over  one  thousand  pounds.  The 
second  years*  account  gives  a  current  expenditure 
and  interest  to  shareholders  of  £1,271  16s«  3d. ; 
aud  the  business  receipts  Me  £2,097  4s.  3d.  The 
current  expenses  are  very  moderate ;  and,  although 
they  consume  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  income,  yet 
the  company  is  very  young,  and  this  statement  is 
not  objectionable.  The  liabilities  and  assets  show 
a  subscribed  capital  of  thirty-seven  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds,  of  which  nearly  three  thousand 
pounds  have  been  paid.  The  preliminary  and  ex- 
tension expenses  amount  to  a  little  over  three 
thousand  pounds,  quite  absorbing  the  capital  paid. 
A  small  sum  has  been  received  as  deposits,  ^ich 
has  been  disposed  of  in  loans  and  furniture ;  and 
the  available  balance,  without  making  farther  calls, 
consists  of  the  balances  from  the  leasings  of  the 
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list  two  yaMTS,  and  is  about  eleren  haadred  pounds. 
Tha  ttominal  ralae  of  the  sums  assured  has  not 
been  stated. 

The  Brunswiok  life  Assurance  office  opened 
nineteen  months  sinee,  and  has  registered  its  pro- 
ceedings for  the  first  ten  months.  The  paid-up 
eapital  amounts  to  £3,720,  and  a  loan  has  been 
taken  for  £1,000.  The  preliminary  expenses 
take  off  £3,083 ;  the  amount  of  premiums  was 
£1,136 ;  the  cost  of  working  was  £1,014.  The 
balance  is,  therefore,  a  little  over  one  hundred 
pounds.  The  result  cannot  be  esteemed  very 
gopd — ^neither  is  it  so  bad  as  some  other  cases — 
and  subsequent  years  might  be  expected  to  redeem 
the  expenditure  of  the  first. 

The  Catholic  Law  and  General  Life  Assurance 
Company  has  existed  for  ten  years,  and  has  attamed 
an  annual  ioeome  from  all  sources  of  £5,383, 
while  its  expenditure  for  the  same  year,  namely, 
that  terminating  on  the  31st  Mi^,  1854,  was 
£5,873,  including  claims  and  interest.  The  tran- 
saetions  of  the  preceding  year  did  not  yield  a  much 
better  result,  and  &om  the  charge  for  interest  to 
the  akardtolders,  namdy,  £579,  we  conclude  that 
fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  have  been 
invested  by  the  shareholders;  while  the  balance 
remaimng  to  them,  after  the  discharge  of  loans  and 
general  dd)ts,  is  four  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds,  and  perhaps  six  hnwired  pounds  in  furni- 
ture, which  nay  be  taken  to  balance  the  probability 
of  loss  in  realiting  the  bans  made  by  the  company, 
iHiich  amount  te  over  «ght  thousand  pounds ;  so 
that  a  loss  of  ton  thousand  pounds  has  been 
ineurrtd  by  the  company  m  ten  years,    imes- 


pective  of  the  policies  issued,  of  vhicli  s  eooMlfr- 
able  proportion  must  now  involve  ^  responni^; 
and  the  gross  amount  is  £113,092  14s.  3i,  v4 
the  subscribed  capital,  not  yet  called  or  not  jct 
paid,  amounts  to  £161,135  5s.  An  aooninqlatiBg 
loss  upon  a  company  that  has  existed  for  teii)feint 
and  has  a  large  business,  is  a  very  sprions  natter, 
affording  a  gloomy  prospective. 

The  Catholic  Law  and  General  Fire  Issomce 
Company  was  established  in  1850,  but  no  «> 
couots  have  been  r^stered. 

The  accounts  we  have  mentioned  to  letter  C, 
which  they  do  not j  exhaust,  show  that  the  eitib- 
lishment  of  a  new  fire  or  life  intarance  «mm 
requires  both  capital  and  energy,  combined  m 
care  and  skill.  The  payment  in  salaries  of  sw 
of  these  companies  vary  widely.  In  sonie  instvn 
the  payment  is  a  heavy  burden,  without  necessadlf 
securing  success.  Fees  to  directors  in  lOt 
charged  in  some  new  offices,  and  thejueqii- 
valent  to  the  salaries  in  others ;  sltluKigli  » 
earnings  have  been  obtained.  The  fallacuNia  pw- 
tice  of  paying  dividends ;  either  under  that  vm, 
or  the  title  of  interest,  is  extremely  comaoD,W 
fore  any  shareholder  is  entitled  to  money,  haut 
none  has  been  made.  These  general  resi^ 
however,  will  be  more  appropriate  hereafter,  ^ 
we  have  finished  the  list.  The  uaoenHU  eoB* 
panics  already  commenced  require  time  forcauoi' 
dation.  Their  number  will  probably  he  diinisiW. 
and  is  not  likely,  unless  for  very  special  o^^ 
to  be  increased  for  some  time ;  as  the  iak  ^ 
evidently  required  considerable  advances  asd  a* 
penditure  within  the  last  ten  years. 
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Tfiis  ParHamentary  session  has  been  iht  least 
produetive  of  many  sessions,  and  its  demise  is  re- 
garded with  satisf^tion. 

The  opposition  and  the  Ministry  have  been 
equidly  idle.  The  difference  between  them  is 
that  the  ministry  are  paid  for  their  work,  and  the 
opposition  profess  to  watch  them  gratis.  The 
public  have  obtained  a  new  police  bill,  which  may 
be  useful  in  some  localities ;  and  a  new  act  respect- 
ing the  formation  and  operation  of  joint  stock 
Companies,  which  may  extend  the  application  of 
the  principle.  These  are  the  two  grand  nteasures 
of  the  session.  Promises  were  profusely  made  at 
Its  commencement ;  which  have  been  as  profusely 
bfHDken,  or  their  fulfilment  has  been  unavoidably 
postponed.  Military  reform  was  expected,  although 
not  promised ;  but  happy  are  the  men  who  expect 
nothing  on  that  subject,  and  they  are  not  disap- 
pointed. The  War  Office  is  supposed  to  have 
something  in  preparation,  but  the  authorkies  are 
to  sit  in  counsel  on  the  subject  during  tlie  autumn, 


and  be  pr^^ared  in  Pebraary  next  vith  0  i^ 
nouncement  of  their  views. 

A  new  court  of  appeal  was  to  be  cooatiiated  bj 
the  addition  of  some  Scotch  judges  to  the  Hoik 
of  Peers;  but  that  scheme  has  been  absadoae^^ 
the  season. 

The  Cabinet  stepped  out  of  its  T^  ton* 
the  question  of  Life  Peerages,  bj  bestoviu  *^ 
of  these  strange  honours  upon  Sir  James  Fam  ^ 
eminent  lawyer,  whose  iNEiesenoe  in  the  Ps^i  ^ 
extremely  desirable.  He  to<^  the  title  (11^ 
Wensleydale— but  the  Peers  refused  tomci|»P 
upon  a  life  tenure — and  he  has  never  had  a  •»• 
their  House.  The  prerogative  of  the  &^  *J 
been  uselessly  brought  into  collision  <P^J^ 
privileges  of  ^e  Peers ;  for  while  the  "'^'^jjfj! 
of  creating  peerages  in  perpetni^i  or  ^  j^ 
failure  of  heirs,  if  the  person  on  inioa  ^  *5J[ 
is  bestowed  has  not  a  fortune  m^JtpBk  ^ffj^ 
port,  must  be  apparent;  yet  the  JM^^ffj. 
not  have  arisen  in  this  capv  l^oiMI^  fffW 
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Parke  has,  we  believe,  no  direct  male  heirs.  Per- 
aps,  al«o  be  could  have  made  proTision  to  support 
he  title.  The  controversy  has  been,  therefore,  a 
ery  useless  one,  unless  the  Ministry  determined 
o  try  a  case  stripped  of  all  ol^ectionable  circum- 
tanoes.  They  have  been  defeated,  and  the^  must 
LOW  bestow  the  honour  in  the  old  and  usual 
nanner. 

The  question  is,  however,  raised,  and  Life  Peer- 
k|^  may  yet  become  a  graceful  recogniti(m  of 
abours  and  services  in  various,  or  in  all,  depart- 
ments of  public  utility. 

The  Government  have  exhibited  little  tact  in 
natters  of  this  kind.  They  bestowed  an  Irish 
Peerage  on  Mr.  Eoche,  a  wealthy,  and  no  doubt  a 
irorthy  supporter  of  their  cause,  in  Ireland  (  and 
^ej  have  again  been  defeated,  for  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  Irish  Peerages  is  restricted — and 
%  new  title  was  not  due,  and  was  not  in  the  gift 
of  the  Crown  at  the  time,  and  is  not  now — so  that 
Mr.  Roche  is  virtually  made  nothiog  of — nothing 
political — neither  Commoner  nor  Peer,  but  looks 
like  a  man  suspended  between  the  two  houses,  in 
the  lobby,  who  cannot  possibly  get  in  at  the  door 
either  of  the  lower  or  the  upper  Chamber ;  and  is 
really  a  sort  of  political  outlaw,  without  dishonour, 
hut  by  the  misfortune  of  being  honoured  with 
Ministerial  blunders,  which  were  meant  for  favours. 
This  error  requires  to  be  remedied  in  the  only 
practical  way  by  giving  Mr.  Roche  a  British  Peer- 
age— as  no  restriction  exists  in  their  number. 

Reverting  to  business,  or  rather  to  its  ob- 
etnetions,  we  notice  that  all  kinds  of  subjects,  and 
both  partes  in  Parliament,  have  suffered  from  the 
same  class  of  accidents  or  offences.  Lord  John 
Russell's  plan  of  Education  for  England  produced 
a  two  nights'  discussion,  and  that  was  all  the  good 
it  eibcted.  Mr.  Walpole's  Utile  addition  to  the 
Natieiiai  system  of  Education  in  Ireland  went 
farther,  for  it  secured  two  votes  in  the  Commons 
within  a  week ;  the  first  for,  the  seoond  against,  the 
claim  of  the  Established  Church  in  that  island  to 
have  the  Board's  benisoB,  in  the  form  of  money, 
without  its  care  and  supervision  in  the  shape  ap- 
pointed by  the  law. 

The  Lord  iivocate's  bill  for  improving  the 
parochial  schools  of  Scothwd  has  oceupied  the 
sessbn  for  the  time  ordinarily  required  in  its  dis- 
cussion during  several  past  years,  and  with  the 
usual  result.  The  schools  stand  where  they  were, 
and  as  they  stood  years  ago,  before  Mr.  Monorieff 
proposed  to  refbm  them.  The  barrier,  in  our 
view  of  the  case,  is  as  needless  an  obstruetioa  as 
eould  be  devised  or  imagined.  The  Scotch  people, 
with  fewer  exceptions  than  any  other  nation  where 
freedom  of  conscience  exits,  hold  the  same  doetri- 
iul  views.  The  theological  qualification  of  eandi- 
4aks  for  the  office  of  parochial  teachers  has  been 
^^mted  out  of  its  original  meaning  to  exclude  dis- 
•«nter8,  who  form  a  majority  of  the  community, 
^  hold  the  same  doctrines  as  churchmen,  differ- 
^  from  them  on  points  of  discipline  alone.  The 
'^medy  for  this  evil  is  obviously  to  twist  the 


matter  back  again  to  its  original  meamng  and 
scope.  Mr.  Moncrieff  and  his  friend^  however, 
say  that  they  will  not  accept  this  commutation  of 
their  principles,  and  will  not  have  any  qualification 
or  test  of  the  kind.  If  this  were  done  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  very  small  minority  of  the  people,  who 
hold  opinions  in  theology  differing  from  those  of 
the  majority,  we  could  appreciate  the  combat  for 
privileges,  even  to  the  smallest  number  of  indivi- 
duals ;  but  Mr.  Monorieff  and  his  friends  say  that 
the  electors  will  only  vote  for  religious  men  ;  and 
we  need  not  explain  the  meaning  attached  to  the 
phrase  by  that  majority.  The  contest  on  their 
part  has  degenerated  to  the  position  which  the 
citizens  of  London  would  occupy  if  they  continued 
to  agitate  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, permitting  a  Jew  to  be  returned  to 
Parliament. 

The  Protean  enactment,  ever  changing  its  form, 
for  the  admission  of  the  Jews  into  Parliament,  has 
had  its  annual  discussion  by  the  CommouS)  and  re- 
jection by  the  Peers,  and  while  a  majority  of  the 
Commons  have  twice  voted  against  the  continuance 
of  the  Maynooth  Endowment  bill,  yet  both  the 
bill  and  the  money  which  it  received,  remain. 

Monetary  legislation  has  been  unfortunate,  after 
the  manner  of  Ecclesiastical.  Neither  house  of 
Parliament  has  attempted  to  improve  an  absurd 
currency  system,  although  invited  to  take  that  step 
by  the  arrival  of  the  period  when  the  Bank  of  Sng- 
laod  might  have  been  put  upon  notioe  in  the  matter 
of  its  charter ;  and  Mr.  Lowe*s  aot  to  reoogniae  the 
legal  right  of  one  person  to  lead  money  to  another 
upon  condition  of  receiving  as  interest  a  per  cent- 
age  of  the  borrower's  profits,  without  being  ooa- 
sidered  a  partner  in  his  business,  and  obliged  to 
make  good  its  losses,  was  altered  by  the  Com- 
mons so  far  that  the  miserable  fragment  was 
abandoned  by  the  gentleman  who  made  it.  In 
withrawing  all  that  remained  of  his  original  three 
danse  bill,  Mr.  Lowe,  unfortunately,  gave  the 
opinion  of  certain  lawyers  of  very  high  standiar 
to  the  House,  and  the  constituents  of  the  house, 
on  the  case  submitted  to  them,  by  the  Unity 
Banking  Company,  as  a  reason  why  the  aban- 
doned wreck  was  not  even  wanted.  The  Unity 
Bank  proceeds  upon  the  principle  of  paying  de- 
positors interest  for  their  money,  at  a  rate  vary- 
ing vnth  the  profits  of  the  Bank. 

Hi^  legal  authorities  have  expressed  their 
opinion  that  this  step  does  not  make  the  deposi- 
tors liable  akmg  with  the  shareholders,  for  the 
responsibilities  of  the  bank.  This  opinion  is  apt 
law,  is  not  precedent,  and  if  it  be  correct  we  doubt 
whether  many  men  in  England  have  not  at  this 
day  claims  for  the  repayment  of  num^  by  persons 
whom  they  once  conudered  their  creditors  and  who 
never  occupied  that  position  towards  them,  although 
they  have  reaped  all  the  advantages  that  can  be 
secured  by  the  creditors  of  solvent  men.  We 
never  heard  of  any  man  who  planted  more  seed 
for  the  lawyers  in  a  few  words  than  Mr.  Lowe. 
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If  he  had  an  opinion  of  adequate  weight,  that  par- 
ticipation in  profits  does  not  per  $e  constitnte  part- 
nership, he  shonld  not  have  occupied  the  time  of 
the  Legislature  with  his  hill ;  and  if  he  deemed 
the  enactment  proposed  hy  him  needful  to 
strengthen  this  opinion,  it  must  be  requisite  still — 
as  much  as  ever  it  was.  Our  social  legislation 
has  been  as  unfortunate  as  other  classes.  The 
C!orporation  of  London  was  to  have  been  reformed, 
but  is  not.  A  scheme  for  procuring  agricultural 
statistics  was  to  be  made  into  law,  but  it  is  not 
law ;  although  no  man  can  say  advisedly  whether 
the  growth  of  food  in  the  country  is  advancing  or 
decreasing*  The  Civil  Service  were  to  hare  had 
their  superannuation  placed  upon  a  new  and  im- 
proved footing,  but  it  continues  in  the  old  and  im- 
proveable  slough.  The  Lord  Chancellor  produced 
a  new  church  discipline  bill — a  plain  want ;  but 
the  Peers  strangled  it  in  April  A  measure  to 
transfer  the  management  of  testamentary  business 
was  introduced  by  Gbvemment,  and  by  Govern- 
ment thrust  out  of  Parliament. 

An  extremely  defective  measure  respecting  ma- 
trimonial dhrcMroes  was  infooduoed  by  tha  Lord 
Chancellor,  improved  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  now, 
when  it  would  have  made  divorce  possible  to  the 
poor  as  to  the  rich  for  the  same  cause,  and  that  an 
adequate  reason,  the  Government  have  succeeded 
in  postponing  the  measure — to  that  very  indefinite 
period — the  next  session. 

In  those  melancholy  circnmstances,  touching 
what  are  termed  practical  measures,  we  may  avoid 
the  assurance  that  nothing  has  been  done  in  organic 
idbrm.  Pariiattent  is  conservative  from  inanition. 
It  is  inoapaUe  of  work,  except  in  the  voting  of 
money ;  and  no  other  financial  labour  was  expected 
from  it  during  the  present  year. 

The  Queen  prorogued  Parliament  on  Tuesday, 
after  the  Bishq>s'  bill  had  passed,  by  which  two 
fortunate  Diooenns-^those  of  Durbun  and  London 
^— have  retired  upon  pensions  of  £4,500  and 
£6,000  respeotivdy — the  value  of  a  liUle  army  of 
curates.  The  principle  of  the  bill  was  opposed 
.by  a  oonsideraUe  party,  because  it  savoured  of 
simony;  as  if  simony  were  not  an  ecclesiastical 
institution  and  a  vested  right.  Money  alone  is 
wanted  to  buy  the  cure  of  souls,  for  any  qualified 
person — and  it  is  not  so  much  the  cure»  as  the 
price  paid  for  the  work,  that  is  bought. 

Thb  dread  of  simony  is  the  most  ridiculous  fear 
that  ever  seized  upon  a  Puseyitioal  heart,  when  its 
owner  may  find  Ihe  intention  to  commit  the  crime 
avowed  in  public  papers  every  day,  and  done  as 
publicly  in  the  recognised  marts  for  Ecclesiastical 
preferment.  It  is  a  bad  thing,  but  we  all  know  of 
it — mkaj  of  us  rather  like  it — and  of  those  whom 
it  chiefly  concerns  not  one  person  in  twenty  feels 
himself  a§^;rieved  with  the  system.  No  good 
simoniacal  ground  existed,  therefore,  for  the  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  bishops*  pensions. 


The  Queen  did  not  even  personally  prongv 
Pariiament,  but»  while  able  to  pay  freqaent  Tisits 
to  Aldershott,  Her  Majesty  dismissed  her  ftitlifi! 
Peers  and  Commons  by  deputy.  As  they  had  dan 
so  little,  the  Sovereign,  probably,  deemed  the  ii^ 
of  giving  thanks  to  legislators  who  had  ooQectiT^ 
deserved  none  too  degrading  for  the  crovn 

Domestic  intelligence  is  almost  eiclosiTdjc» 
fined  to  military  matters.  Lord  Hardinge  k 
resigned,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  hu  \n 
appointed  Commaoder-in-Chief.  The  appiotafi 
seems  to  be  popular.  The  camp  at  AUbnhottj 
full  of  men.  A  new  camp  is  to  be  eatabiablit 
Shomcliffe,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Golia  Oof 
bell,  and  another  in  Irdand.  The  Gnnd  i 
finally  evacuated.  The  Chelsea  commissioB  i|a 
the  report  of  the  Crimean  CommissionenkTeifr 
ported  that  nobody  was  to  blame,  and  thataot% 
has  to  be  done,  but  to  reward  very  ioflneBtiilpfr 
sonages  for  everything  that  they  omitted,  andib 
for  everything  that  th^  committed. 

The  change  of  Ministry  in  Spain  from  the  Isft 
tero  to  the  O'Donnell  party,  has  been  Moved  kf 
insurreotiou  in  favour  of  extreme  liberalian  kk 
oelona  and  Madrid. 

The  garrisons  of  both  towns  bong  strngBJ 
attached  to  the  CDonnell  or  re-actionist  pirtj;  p^ 
down  the  insurrection  after  a  conaidenhle  lesit- 
ance,  in  which  one  thousand  men  have  beeiki^ 
or  wounded,  at  Madrid,  and  twelve  hiudred  n 
Barcelona. 

These  proeeedings  did  not,  however,  esbbB 
the  CDonnell  party,  for  General  falooa  oenine 
Saragossa  with  16,000  men,  at  the  date  o(tk 
latest  intelligence,  and  disorder  prevails  is  otk 
parts  of  that  unhappy  kingdom. 

The  Cortes  support  General  Faleon,  the  Qieo 
favonrs  O'Donnell,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Qus 
and  the  Marshal,  say  that  Napoleon  mfiap  ^ 
soldier  and  Sovereign  to  suppress  ooost^tioBali* 
in  Spain,  for  bis  convenience  in  Eranoe. 

Lord  Palmerstou,  in  our  Parliament,  heiug  ns- 
terrogated,  deposes,  that  in  his  opinion,  Napokw 
will  not  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Spain;  hecas 
he  is  a  just  and  sagadous  man ;  and  the  ittsos 
assigned  resemble  warnings  expressed  to  oar  aagw^ 
ally  that  he  cannot  interfere  consistently  ^j*" 
tice  and  wisdom. 

The  United  States  are  exdnsiv^oeeopWi2 
the  canvass  for  the  election  of  President  OiW 
Fremont,  the  millionaire  of  ^^^^'"Vi,*!/ 
candidate  of  the  peaceable  and  saisftk  peopH 
the  States  in  opposition  to  Mr.  ^"^"^f^ 
man  of  the  wild  men,  with  good  hope  tJ»tiw"* 
will  be  Bucoeesful. 

Mr.  Dallas  o6ntinues  in  London  hat  *•■»* 
SOT  has  been  appomted  to  Mr.  Cranytoa^y^ 
and  none,  we  believe,  willbeaeoiedited  iteft>»** 
Pierce. 
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'onxaga  Di  Capponi.  By  Henrt  Sollt.  Lon- 
don :  Longman  and  Co.  1  vol.,  12mo., 
p.p.  328. 
LS  "  A  Dramatic  Ronance  '*  of  Florence,  the 
rnelpfas  and  GHiibelines,  this  volume  is  published 
t  an  appropriate  period,  when  the  cause  of  Italy 
aspires  many  hearts,  and  its  future  is  anticipated 
rith  confidence  and  hope.  Gbnzaga  Di  Capponi 
tbplajs  a  career  commenced  with  Ubend  opinions, 
mi  ending  in  despotism,  crime,  and  death.  His 
rtend,  Michael  di  Lando,  is  an  example  of  earnest, 
tteadj  principle,  in  a  man  of  the  same  class,  and 
irliose  sister,  Riccia,  is  a  beautiful  and  trusting  fe- 
male. The  brother  and  sister  form  the  most 
Interesting  persons  in  the  drama.  Their  attach- 
ment is  enduring  and  sincere.  Michael  Lando, 
the  wool-comber's,  care  over  his  orphaned  sister, 
is  a  splendid  picture  of  domestic  heroism,  not 
witbont  its  parallel  in  our  real  life.  Their  calami- 
ties spring  from  their  acquaintance  with  the 
apparent  heroe  of  the  drama;  although  the  bro- 
ther and  sister  are  the  proper  hero  and  heroine. 
Ckmsiga't  soliloquy  ahnost  states  the  case : — 

Oa  tnoh  a  holy  eve  as  this,  I  once 

Met  hen  poor  Michad  Lando ;  with  him  cane 

Thai  loTel/  girl,  his  sister,  vhom  I  might 

Have  drawn  to  me  by  yet  a  tenderer  name. 

So  grandly  then,  as  now,  the  god* like  san 

Deputed,  and  a  memory  as  fiur 

Bdiind  him  1^  in  hoes  too  mndi  of  heareii 

To  linger  long  on  earth.    So  peaoefolly 

The  landscape  into  ho\y  silence  sank. 

And  woods,  and  hills,  and  far-off  wandering  streams, 

Looked  meekly  to  yonder  star,  awaiting 

God's  evening  blessing.    Scarce  three  years  have  fled 

Sbee  then,  the  outer  world  remains  unchanged. 

Ahtf,  Alas !  my  inner  life  has  known 

A  change.    I  thoaght  I  then  had  sounded  all 

The  depths,  the  deepest  hell,  of  misery. 

What  kaew  the  fool  of  life,  or  misery,  then  ? 

Like  that  primeval  saintly  sinner — be 

Who  cut  the  cord  that  bound  our  race  to  heaven. 

That  ancient  well-fed  gambler,  who  once  played 

Li  Eden's  bowers,  and  lost,  and  dashed  us  down 

Tb  devilry,  in  quivering  agony — 

Like  him,  impatient  of  my  ignorance, 

I  asked  for  kiiowledge — like  him  I  gained, 

Li  sin's  embrace,  the  knowledge  of  a  woe 

That's  infinite. 

It  is  dif&cult  to  say,  what  at  that  moment  was 
the  misery  of  this  Oonzaga  di  Capponi,  who  from 
a  shepherd  boy  had  become  the  private  Secretary 
of  Strozziy  a  nobleman  of  the  Guelpk  party,  who 
had  been  expelled,  and  against  whom  this  noisy 
and  poetical  patriot  now  plotted.  This  Carlo 
Strossi,  the  poetical  secretary's  empbyer,  had  a 
son,  Tommaso  Stroxzt,  the  general  of  the  Moren- 
tine  army,  a  man  imbued  with  the  usual  aristocra- 
tio  {oejudices  ;  but  who  was  also  an  honest  soldier, 
one  who  declined  to  stand  by  Guelph  or  Ghibeline» 
and  above  all  things  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  peo- 
ple. Tommaso  Strozzi  might  have  gone  to  the 
bead  of  the  revolutiony  but  he  did  not  ooDBider 


himself  a  statesman,  and  he  believed  that  he  was 
a  soldier,  full  of  patriotic  aspirations  for  the  expul« 
siou  of  the  Germans  from  Italy.  The  thread  that 
traces  the  gradual  subserviency  of  this  honest  man 
to  his  father's  secretary,  until  the  latter  became 
Gk)nfolier  of  Florence,  and  was  as  deservedly  assas- 
sinated as  ever  any  tyrant  could  be,  who  for  many 
crimes  should  be  hung,  is  ingenious,  and  displays 
a  common  phase  in  human  nature.  Sirozzi  senior, 
thus  instructs  bis  worthy  son  : — 

What  have 
You  to  do  P  Fling  through  the  town  your  trusty  troopt 
And  hunt  the  rabble  to  their  viper  homes. 
And  drive  those  leprous  nobles  from  the  land. 
And  slay  the  very  name  of  Qhibeline. 
Albiii,  Lepo,  aadmyself  will  take 
All  other  needful  steps.    Ky  meaning  now 
Thou  dost  not  foil  to  seize  P 
T.  Stbozzi  :  Oh  no,  my  Lord. 
C.  Stsozzx  :  Thou  art  resolved  P 
T.  STftozzi :  I  am  resolved  to  act 

In  this  unhiqppy  case  as  honour  dictates-^ 
But  hear  me,  noble  Stroszi — 
C.  Stbozzi:  Som!  bemarti 

I  fear — ^yet  no — {fuide)   I   must   have  oonfidence, 
Hy   flesh  and   blood — {aloud)    and  yoa   support 

ourcanse 
And  party  as  their  high  deeerts  demand. 
Brave  boy,  all  must  be  weU. 
T.  Stbozzi:  {oiide,)    Their  high  deserts, 

I  fear,  would  prove  the  tallest  gallows  tree, 
And  trustiest  rope  in  Florence, 

This  son  was  unlikely  to  suit  tlie  purposes  of  hir 
fathor,  or  of  his  party  ;  yet  his  honesty  was  no 
proof  against  the  wiles  of  Gtmzaga  di  CapponL 
He  became  his  tooL  He  refused  to  suppress  the 
populace  by  force.  He  even  refused  to  trample 
down  the  Ghibeliaes  by  his  soldiers.  13uit  pops- 
lace  suffered  extreme  hardships,  and  the  Qhiboliiiea 
were  no  more  mindfnl  of  their  wants  than  the 
Guelphs  had  been.  The  brother  and  sister  dieoussed 
the  matter  in  their  poor  chamber,  where  Bioeo^ 
waiting  and  wearying  for  her  brother,  had  been 
singing  thus  :— 

Cheerily,  cheerily. 

Float  we  along, 
Gkddeaing  life's  voyage,  with  a  smile  and  a  soag. 

Always  refraining 

From  words  of  complainiBf  , 
Which  faith  and  affection  might  whisper  were  wroi^. 

Sadness  and  sorrow 

Can  last  but  a  while, 

Soon  the  bright  morrow 

Brings  baek  the  gi^  smile. 
Even  if  earth  oan  no  longer  give  pleasure, 
Why  shoiUd  th^  pine  who  can  gather  up  treasure  P 
Treasures  of  goodness,  and  6fferings  of  love. 
Which  may  flnd  sweet  welcome  in  mansions  above; 

And  these  were'good  thoughts  wherewith  to  enter 
upon  political  discussions,  in  a  nearly  empty  home^ 
when  passions  were  excited,  and  times  were  dark, 
and  desperate  thoughts  were  abroad,  and  Lando's 
sweet  sister  spoke  as  she  sung : — 
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Bicou :  Bat,  brother,  hast  thoa  not  inttracted  me, 
It  it  the  vice  and  folly  of  out  clats 
That  keeps  them  ignorant  and  poor  P 

Liinx) :  A.  tmth— • 

A  Tery  eolemn  tnith ;  not  trae  for  all. 
Hate  /  been  Tieioos,  indolent,  my  child  F 
And  tell  me  this,  how  is  it  that  Uie  rich 
Bow  not  their  haughty  crests  in  meekness  down 
To  teach  and  raise  their  toiling  foolish  brothers  P 
They  all  profess  obedience  unto  Him 
Who  died  for  all 

One  easilj  sees  that  Michael  Lando  is  speaking 
for  all  lands  and  times ;  and  not  for  Florence  only, 
and  the  strifes  of  Gkielph  and  Ghibeline.  He  is 
one  of  the  moral  force  agitators,  who  would  avoid 
pike  and  sword.     He  says : — 

When  with  the  tapers  burning  at  his  shrine, 
Tou  see  me  carve  my  patron  Saint  in  granite, 
ril  think  that  steel  oan  soolptnre  liberty. 

Nevertheless,  0 !  Michael,  thoa  errest — for  steel 
in  its  time  has  sonlptured  out  figures  of  Liberty, 
before  which  wise  men  have  stood,  and  sought 
their  permanence ;  yet  it  is  a  desperate  remedy,  and 
often  works  the  ruin  of  those  who  appeal  thereto 
for  deliverance. 

As  the  revolution  advances  in  Florence,  bread 
gete  dearer  and  wages  scarce.  Want  enters  into 
many  homes,  and  into  that  of  Michael.  Kiccia 
can  sing,  but  music  will  not  pay  the  baker. 
She  can  play  sweetly  on  the  lute,  but  that  will  not 
satisfy  the  clamorous  landlady.  We  are  kxig  past 
the  good  times  of  Orpheus,  when  an  artist  could 
charm  a  fish  from  lake  or  loch,  into  her  pan  or  pot. 
Hearken  to  the  practical  Teresa  ;  although  she  is 
jnoi  the  best  of  comforters,  yet  she  tries  to  ooMole 
Biccia^  for  the  absence  too  late  tt  night  of  her 
brother. 

"  WeU,  well,  don't  ye  sigh  as  if  ye  were  in 
love.  He*ll  soon  be  bietck.  But  there's  no  laogh- 
iug  without  feeding.  We've  had  nothing  to  eat^ 
duck,  sinoe  yesterday^  and  there's  not  a  erust  oa 
the  shelf." 

Even  this  homily  on  housekeeping,  prev^ts  not 
the  gentle  Biccia  from  bye  aad  bye  taking  her  lute, 
and  singing  as  she  sweeps  the  atiings,  and  so 
forth.  The  truth  is,  that  the  girl  was  in  lore  of 
that  clever  coxcomb,  Gonzaga  di  Capponi,  who  was 
always  talking  of  heroics,  but  never  doing  them  ; 
and  he  was  rather  more  violently  disposed  towards 
the  wool-comber's  fair  sister  than  he  wished  to 
acknowledgOi  seeing  he  had  determined  upon  marry- 
ing to  advanti^.  They  were  brought  together  once 
more  as  the  revolution,  which  had  first  brought 
Lando  near  to  the  rack,  had  seoondly  made  him 
Gonfalonier.  The  marriage  was  not  so  disadvan- 
tageous now  to  Gonsaga,  and  it  took  place ;  but  he 
was  a  planning  patriot,  who  contrived  to  have  the 
ceremony  done  by  a  pretended  priest,  one  of  his 
own  creatures,  who  lived  in  most  unholy  orders. 
He  wanted  to  secure  a  door  of  retreat,  if  some 
more  profitable  lady  should  thereafter  cross  bis 
path.  Those  arrangements  were,  however,  com- 
pleted long  after  the  night  when  Teresa  made  that 
unseemly  scene  regarding  bread  and  cheese,  which 


has  often  broken  patriotic  hearts ;  and  after- 
Bicoia  and  her  lute  replied  to  calamity  ia  tb 
manner : — 

Oatside  his  heart  she  weeping  tS^ 

In  cold  and  emd  rain, 
And  asks  in  vain  for  entrance  there, 

And  wdcome  once  again. 
The  flowers  are  dead;  the  son  is  set, 

The  birds  are  silent  all ; 
And  down  upon  the  gloomy  earth, 

Deioeads  a  fimeral  paU. 

Oh  I  what  is  life  without  a  heart, 

To  beat  in  answering  tnist. 
To  give  as  hope,  and  strength,  and  loit, 

Not  wholly  of  the  dut  I 
There  is  no  joy  for  woman  here. 

Who  in  affliction  lires, 
When  she  has  ponred  the  richest  ston^ 

That  heaven  in  mercy  gires, 

A  trae  heart*8  lore — on  those  who  isek 

For  other  wealth  than  hers, 
And  in  whose  soul  no  deep  responss 

Of  sweet  affection  stirs. 
Bhe  would  not  love  the  world,  voaM  itj, 

Until  her  love  is  songfat — 
The  lesson  of  a  faUca  world  I— 

'Tis  well  and  often  taoght. 

Alas!  methinkt  the  angek  love 

TJnchilled  by  blame  or  fear. 
And  give  themselves  to  those  who  ihias 

TIm  noblest  in  the  sphere. 
Then  why  should  that  be  deemed  a  sii 

On  eardi,  which  copies  heaven  P 
And  why  may  not  onr  woman's  hsarti, 

To  angel-soals  be  f^ven  P 

Because,  unlike  angelic  hosts. 

Our  selfish  hearts  require 
A  large  return  of  love  from  those 

Who  fervent  love  inspire. 
And  hence,  I  fear,  in  sin  arise 

Those  tears  of  grief  and  pa'm, 
So  wildly  shed  when  woman  loves, 

Unsought,  and  all  in  vain. 

The  plot  may  now  be  compressed  iato  i  fcf 
words,  although  the  dramatist  carries  it  ttW 
many  terrible  turnings  and  windings.  Gort8|^« 
Capponi  treated  with  all  parties  for  the  QotU^ 
chair,  for  Michael  Lando  was  an  honest  ■f»jy 
knew  not  how  to  help  Ids  friends.  He  ■■^•'*J 
The  patriot  was  removed,  the  plotter  was  ©tliwo* 
Still  the  faithful  Biccia,  and  even  her  honeit  ko- 
ther,  suspected  not  the  character  of  their  rcWfJ 
until  he  explained  to  his  wife,  that  she  wasBotw 
wife— a  difficult  process,  in  which  he  did  ik*  wfr 
oeed,  as  he  also  failed  to  persuade  hsr  ttil  » 
own  marriage  to  a  Neapolitan  princess  f«^ 
tial  to  the  independence  of  ttnt  tofifl 
which  they  both  loved,  as  so  he  ■'^?J 
said  truly,  as  respected  one  of  the  ty;  Ww| 
Gonfalonier  succeeded  k  fcightening  tt™^ 
the  palace,  and  as  she  songfat  a  w^^**? 
brother,  she  told  her  story,  ini  ■  rC 
<3k)nzaga  di  Capponi.  They  feojlll^  P  *  ? 
idways  true  that  the  best  man  ii  ^*2*S2 
man.  Thus,  duels  are  fAm^L  M^^**? 
"WtB  killed.     Kiccia  lost  teasM^  f  ^^^ 
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and  ilie  popalace  felt  that  ihej  had  been  betrayed. 
So,  on  GoDzaga*8  second  wedding -morn,  to  save 
liim  from  the  crime  of  bigamy,  the  old  friends  of 
Xjando  killed  him  in  the  church.  Thos,  Gonzago 
dies — ^Riccia  dies — ^Michael  Lando  was  dead. 
IB'lorence  was  Guelph  or  Ghlbiline  again.  Italy 
iBras  crushed.  So  much  for  royal  marriages,  and  a 
man  in  the  wrong  place.  Mr.  Solly  has  acquitted 
himself  well  alike  in  politics  and  poetry. 


SiOehei  and  Fahi  itf  ih»  SMland  lilands.  By 
EuzA  Edmohdstok.  Edinborgh:  Sutherland 
and  Knox.  1  to1.»  ISmo.,  p.p.  256. 
TsB  short  sketches  and  tales  in  this  volume  are 
preoeded  by  an  loeount  of  the  remote  Shetlands. 
The  group  of  islands  stretching  away  far  to  the 
north  of  the  Scotch  mainland  must  always  be  com- 
paraliTely  secluded  and  solitary.  The  difficulty  of 
intettsommunioation  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  is 
enhaaeed  by  the  impossibility  of  the  trade  erer  pay- 
ing for  adequate  tessels.  The  Shetland  people  will 
always,  therefore,  be  cast  upon  their  own  smaU 
resources  for  their  instruction  and  social  pregress. 
Mrs.  Edmondston  tells  us  the  number  of  the  en- 
tire population— tfeat  only  of  a  fifth  or  sixth 
rate  town : — 

Shetltnd  contains  abont  33,000  inhabitants,  seattared  oTer 
the  ialands  in  hamkts  and  iiolat«d  dwelUmgB.  Tlttre  is  only 
one  amall  towa  witk  a  )>op«Utt»>i  of  d^OOOi 

The  land  is  leaenJly  lew,  doping  fo  the  then  everywhere, 
with  the  weeption  of  a  few  preeifiitous  headhmds,  of  no  great 
height.  In  the  interior  parts  bare  hills  and  bleak  moor- 
lands— the  dose  herbage  hen  and  there  cropped  by  some 
frightened-loolriii^  fiondesoript  atahnaSs^-are  all  that  greet 
the  tniTeller's  qre ;  and  oeeasionaDy  he  flnds  a  little  glen  or 
▼alley,  bt  the  bottom  of  trhicAt  reposes,  in  the  most  seqaes- 
tered  solitude,  a  lery  small  fresh-water  lake. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  bays  and  nnmerons  ftiths  or  voes, 
it  is,  that  Die  noil  il  enltitated,  and  the  population  resile. 
Here  and  there  a  tolerabfy  lirge  hone,  tooM  with  gngr 
slate  or  ^.stone,  is  seen,  snrronnded  with  nameroas  low 
iarm-biifltHiilpB  or  oat-honses.  These  are  the  dwellings  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  between  each  of  wbieh  miles 
geoMiliy  intervene:  #h!le,  eb  some  ef  the  Ishnds — and 
those  genextily  the  most  fSBttile  and  prosperous— there  is  no 
other  gentleman's  reaidence  hot  the  laird's,  and  it  may  he 
tie  wtante.  More  thickly  distributed,  especially  in  localities 
where  the  popalation  musters  most,  are  a  few  second  and 
third-rate  houses,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  small  shop, 
or  rather  store-keepers,  Yernacnlarly  dignified  into  **  met' 
•^ttttU**  and  where  a  little  of  everything  is  kept  for  sale — 
groceries  and  hardware — breadstuff's  and  detning — all  re- 
posing side  by  side  in  amicable  arrangement. 

The  houses  of  the  population  resemble  those 
over  all  the  East  coast.  Mrs.  Edmondston 's  des- 
cription would  be  equally  applioable  to  the  cottiers' 
homes  in  BaaiMiitis  or  Gaitimess  ?-« 

The  cottages  of  the  tenantry  are  low,  covered  with  turf, 
«nd  Hien  eeantilf  thAtehed  with  oatJstraw.  Thc^  are  divided 
Jnto  two  apartments— -the  outer  and  larger  one  is  used  for 
^  cOAunon  family  purposes ;  the  flre-place,  without  a 
*|n«rt!Sr,  ft  B^r  to  one  end,  and  sevenil  beds  or  ileeping- 
P»e^»  tBiA  eneloied  like  a  cupboard  at  the  other.  These 
dormitories  serve  as  a  partittoa  from  a  small  ^^anaUed  room, 
^here  the  heads  of  the  family  repose,  and  which  also  serves 
**  the  Mpedal  gueet-chamber.  It  has  a  window  and  chimney, 


but  no  grate.     Feat  being  the  only  fhel  used,  burns  mudi 
better  and  more  cheerftdly  on  the  ample  well-swept  hearth. 

Education  in  the  islands  suffers  all  the  disad* 
vantages  coincident  to  commercial  or  social  objects ; 
and  yet,  somehow,  the  people  pick  up  their  reading 
and  writing,  and  so  many  more  elements  of  educa- 
tion, that  the  Shetlander  is  counted  a  sharp  fellow 
everywhere : — 

There  are  twelve  parish  dergymen  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scothmd,  assisted,  in  a  few  instances,  by  mission- 
aries on  the  church  extension  schemes.  A  small  number  of 
persons  profess  other  creeds,  as  Methodists  and  Dissenters 
from  the  establishment;  but  there  are  no  Bomaa  Catholics. 

In  many  of  the  parishes,  which  have  a  radius  of  seven  to 
twelve  miles,  or  where  a  stormy  tide-way  rolls  between  the 
several  districts  or  difierent  islands  of  which  such  parishes 
are  composed,  there  are  two  or  three  churches,  in  which  it 
is  the  minister's  duty  to  officiate.  This  he  ean  accomplish 
on\y  on  successive  Sabbaths  in  turn.  Fair-Isle  and  Foula 
have  a  visit  from  him  only  once  a  year  I 

In  all  the  parishes  there  is  a  school  attached  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  as  in  the  other  districts  of  Scotland  ;  but 
there  are  Supplementary  schools  under  the  superintendence  of 
other  educational  committees,  so  that  there  are  now,  it  is 
understood,  hardly  any  grown  persons  throughout  the  islands, 
who  eannot  read ;  and  the  generation  now  springing  up  very 
generaUy  acquire  writing.  The  latter  is  an  art  so  obviously 
invaluable  to  the  absent  and  their  friends,  that  the  poor 
Shetlanders  often  make  considerable  sacrifices  to  attain  it. 

We  regret,  however,  that  the  authoress  cannot 
give  a  better  account  of  their  morals  than  will  be 
found  in  the  next  passage.  Their  connexion  with 
the  shipping  trade^ — for  half  the  male  population  are 
seamen — might  explain  the  prevalenceof  some  vioes, 
but  not  necessarily  of  lies  and  petty  larcenies.** 

It  muBtk  en  ^  whole,  be  admitted,  they  are  by  bo  sManb 
a  religioto  people.  They  eeem  to  he  totally  JeJuiaut  m  tlMt 
deep,  reveieatiil  inpressioa  of  MUirBd  ^ngs,  which  has  ao 
long  and  so  (hvourably  distingi^hed  the  Scottish  peeeaatry. 
Though  almost  uuivenalfy  sober,  and  deeorois  in  their  de- 
meanour, it  is  a  genend  maltter  of  comphnnt  fay  their  i«> 
Hgiew  iMtraetors,  that  they  do  not  appear  to  be  actuated  bf 
the  principles,  or  animated  by  the  lentinieBto,  eff  the  Meand 
fidth  they  profess.  On  the  wee  hand  overt  oiknes  of  eoa- 
siderable  magnitude  am  very  rare.  We  leave  the  deon  of 
OUT  dwellings  during  the  whole  year  without  look  or  bar;  we 
aDow  Hnens  te  remain  out  aH  night  to  Ueac^  or  dry,  in  per- 
foct  eeeufity,  and  have  never  to  mown  over  lueh  levolliiig 
acts  of  crud^  and  teekteseness,  as  every  now  aad  then  die- 
grace  the  dties  and  even  villages  of  Bnghmd.  On  the  other 
hand,  truth  iox  the  most  part  is  utieriy  disregarded^-evea 
the  sacred  sanction  of  an  oath  in  evidenee  has  not  its  proper 
weight  in  indudng  an  adherence  to  verity ;  the  passion  for 
gossip  begets  and  fosters  habits  of  evft  speaking  and  aos- 
pidon ;  and  the  prtotice  of  tecMt  pSfering  prevails  to  a 
great  extent. 

Even  those  Shetlanders  who  remain  at  home 
draw  a  large  part  of  their  living  from  the  stormy 
seas  that  ffuard  their  isles.  The  Northern  seas 
swarm  wiUi  fish,  and  as  the  land  is  far  from  fertile, 
or  the  harvest  secure,  the  population  depend  upon 
the  deep  for  a  large  part  of  their  daily  '<  bread.*' 
The  following  passage  gives  a  graphic  and  literally 
correct  account  of  the  disposal  of  the  sillacks  and 
piltacks,  which  change  their  name  but  not  their 
nature  in  more  southern  waters.  They  come  in  shoals 
to  the  Shetlanders,  like  quails  in  the  desert,  to  the 
Hebrews  \   but  a  blessing  is  with  them.    All  the 
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8M  coasts  of  oar  islands  Lave  tlioir  little  fish,  that 
Tisit  tbem  at  certain  seasons,  from  the  sprat  of  the 
south  onwards ;  but  none  are  so  abundant  as  the 
sillaoks  of  the  Shetlanders. 

Whan  the  iUhennan  hat  more  siUacks  and  piUacks  than 
hU  lamilj  can  dm  freth,  they  are  banded  together  in  pairs, 
dipped  in  lalt  and  water,  and  hnng  over  a  straw  rope,  either 
on  the  rallert  of  the  cottage,  or  on  the  gable  ends  ontside. 
It  is  Yeiy  cheerfal  tn^pletUifid  looking  to  see  the  ends  of 
the  lowly  dwelling  festooned  in  draperies  of  this  wholesome 
and  palataUe  food.  During  some  of  the  late  dismal  seasons 
of  this  fidlnre  of  the  potato  and  oat  crops,  fiunine  to  a  fright- 
fnl  extent  must  have  ensned,  bnt  for  the  proridential  abund- 
ance of  sillacks  and  piltacks.  To  be  snre,  many  a  delicate 
female,  and  hungry  little  babe,  at  times  turned  dmost  with 
loathing  from  ilsh,  without  any  addition  of  bread  or  pota- 
toes ;  and  many  times  the  weather  was  so  stormy,  that,  in 
their  greatest  need,  the  men  could  not  put  off  a  boat ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  these  islanders  were,  chiefly  by  means  of  this 
food,  preserred  from  much  of  the  suffering  other  destitute 
districts  underwent.  £ren  in  seasons  of  ordinary  produo- 
tireness  from  the  land,  when  a  few  days,  perchance  a  week 
or  two,  elapses  without  Ash  in  a  Shetland  cottage,  the  femily 
long  for  it,  as  for  the  most  acceptable  treat,  of  which  they 
may  partake  without  stint.  At  the  Foyi,  when  the  month 
of  August  ends,  the  time-honoured  toast  still  is, — **  The 
Lord  open  the  months  of  the  grey  fish,  and  hold  his  hand 
about  our  com.**  Only  on  Christmas-day,  or  at^a  wedding, 
are  sillackt  and  piltacks  inadmissible  on  a  Shetland 
cottar's  table. 

The  ponies  of  the  islands  are  better  known  on 
the  mainland  than  any  other  of  their  denizens  of 
the  land;  and  many  persons  can  verify  Mrs. 
Edmonston's  opinion  of  their  wit. 

From  our  ample  experience  of  the  dispositions  and  habits 
of  the  Shetland  pony,  indeed,  in  this  his  unsophisticated  state, 
we  are  persuaded  that  any  mischievous  or  vicious  propensi- 
ties, of  which  we  have  sometimes  heard  him  accused,  have 
been  saperindueed  by  artificial  culture  and  improper  nkanage- 
■wnt.  When  he  is  treated  with  uniform  patience  and  kindly 
perseverance,  he  displays  as  much  tractability  and  suavity  as 
other  well-known  and  valuable  qualities.  A  good  riding 
pony  is  the  great  luxury  of  Shetland  life  among  the  gentry ; 
and  it  is  one  they  all  have  in  greater  or  less  perfection. 
Boys  and  girb  easily  learn  to  manage  their  own  steed.  The 
distances  fnmi  church,  and  between  the  different  country 
mansions,  are  so  great,  that  walking,  especially  in  winter,  is 
out  of  the  question.  Indeed,  the  Shetlanders  seem  to  con- 
sider it  not  at  all  necessary  or  incumbent  on  them  to  exercise 
their  own  powers  of  locomotion  when  their  ponies  can  carry 
them  anywhere  so  much  more  swilUy  and  comfortably.  The 
horses  properly  appertaining  to  each  are  great  pets  with  the 
younger  members  of  a  femily.  All  sorts  of  pretty  or  uncom- 
mon names  are  chosen  for  thom.  Some  develop  their  predi- 
lection for  sweetmeats,  and  others  for  a  piece  of  bread,  for 
which  they  will  unoouthly  seek  the  hand  that  caresses  them. 
One  of  those  animals  previously  referred  to,  when  on  a 
journey,  will,  every  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  turn  his  head 
round  to  his  rider,  seeking  the  bit  of  biscuit  which  is  always 
prorided  for  him. 

The  sketches  and  tales  are  admirably  written^ 
and  they  make  an  extremely  pleasant  volome. 


Cathedral  Cheiter  Handbook.     Chester  :  Thomas 

Catherall. 
We    can    cordially    recommend  this   volume   to 
tourists  in  the  west  during  this  vacation,  when 


everybody  struggles  to  be  somewhere  my  [m, 
home,  sweet  home ;  and  to  a  quainter  oU  ton 
than  Chester  on  the  Bnglish  Dee  they  viU  ut 
travel ;  while  neither  in  Chester  nor  any  other  CSj 
can  a  better  or  more  ornate  guide  he  procsitd 
than  that  which  Mr.  Catherall  8upplie9--to  tk 
advantage,  certainly,  of  strangers,  and  we  ako  tivi 
to  his  own. 


The  Banki  of  the  Wye,  and  other  Poem.  L» 
don ;  J.  Moore,  6,  Southampton-street,  Stai 
1  vol.  p.p.  100. 
This  volume  is  a  second  edition,  and  besn  eridne 
that  it  must  have  been  a  successful  pnblicitiDi 
from  the  number  of  subscribers,  and  verysngoiflir, 
for  a  volume  of  poetry,  it  closes  with  adreitb 
ments,  not  of  books,  but  of  Life  Insurtnce.  "At 
Banks  of  the  Wye  "  command  a  local  ank,^ 
will  constitute  the  selling  power  of  the  worL  At 
following  verses,  taken  from  the  battle  of  ]fa» 
thon,  must  be  intended  for  a  parody. 

THS  BAXTLB  OV  MlBATHOir. 

In  Ormcia  when  the  sun  was  hi^ 
Her  soil  was  free  from  bloody  dye : 
No  darkening  clouds  obscured  the  sky, 

Nor  thunder  roUingniii^' 

But  HeUas  showed  another  si^ 
'Midst  dead  and  dying  ere  *twas  sight, 
Where  all  before  was  gay  and  bright, 

Amid  her  spkndid  Mcsoy. 

The  slow  retiring  aunbeams  pkyed 
On  Artaphernbs'  sheathless  blad^ 
And  Datis*  steed  impatient  neighed, 

To  join  the  diesdfil  tn^- 


The  author  is  clearly  not  German,  to 
department  of  our  country  he  may  bekog^  ^ 
there  is  truth  in  the  following  lines  :— 

The  Court  haTeKttkiM* 
For  natiYC  skill,  howerer  good  iU  kiad; 
MThilst  fiddlers,  quacks,  and  eoob  of  0«bib  M 
Get  first-rate  pay,  and  safe  prdetneBt  ftsi 

Panizzi,  sharp  to  pick  a  book  or  bon^ 

Has  charge  of  manuscript,  and  arohiTM  rut;        | 

And  ITtto  Muhdlsr,  yet  to  art  unkuowB— 
Purveys  for  pictuies  in  Trafidgar-s^we. 

Young  EngUnd,  too,  to  business  will  not  •**^""      | 
A  dolt  in  figures,  from  his  desk  dismouilii 

Forswearbg  writing  and  arithmetic ; 
One  Bartoloed  audits  his  aecounti. 

The  dupe  of  knaves,  he  sometimes,  likes  vo0i 
On  his  tormentors  turn,  and  angry  wsni  i 

Until,  agokd  with  promise  of  "  Befota," 
He  hums  a  loyal  stave,  and  pays-^  ia<^ 

"The  Banks  of  the  Wye"  wiU  not<k«^ 
be  a  popular  work  at  Pimlico,  except  i»^ 
few  natives  who  are  still  permitted  to^g*  . 
pile  of  brick,  and  to  be  occasionally  !*••■"■ 
the  dassic  land  of  Germanism. 
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PAYMENT  OP  MEMBERS  OP  PARLIAMENT. 


Arithmbiical  personages  say  that  if  jou  take  no- 
thiBg  from  nothings  nothing  remains ;  and  the  state- 
ment must  be  true  of  cyphers,  bat  it  is  not  trae  of 
members  of  Parliament.  The  public  will  give  them 
nothing,  and  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament  thej 
had  nothing  from  them  ;  but  something  remained. 
We  cannot  say  that  lost  time  remained,  since  a 
session  lost  is  not  among  matters  on  hand ;  bat  a 
few  things  were  badly  done  that  should  have  been 
carefully  effected,  and  many  things  remain  to  be 
accomplished  that  might  have  been  finished. 

We  shall  not  recapitulate  the  omissions  and  the 
commissions  of  the  last  or  previous  sessions.  The 
errors  of  the  current  year  are  matters  of  notoriety, 
and  do  not  require  repetition ;  but  they  are  idl 
traceable  to  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  members  of  that  House  are  elected  in 
England  and  Ireland  from  a  class  with  arowedly  a 
pecuniary  or  property  qualification ;  but  the  re- 
striction is  frequently  eluded,  and  many  members 
sit  upon  their  neighbour's  property.  The  arrange- 
ment produces  hypocrisy,  and  nothing  better.  It 
can  do  no  good,  imless  cabinets  be  afraid  of  being 
tempted  to  l^be  poor  gentlemen;  and  that 
may  be  remoyed  by  rendering  honesty  the  best 
policy. 

The  members  of  other  legislative  bodies  are 
openly  paid  for  their  work,  and  this  payment  ren- 
ders them  independent  of  corruption,  direct  or 
Indirect.  We  ^equently  hear  tbat  their  duties 
are  not  better  discharged  than  those  of  our  own 
Parliament ;  but  this  argument,  if  it  leads  to  any- 
thing^ brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have 
reached  the  utmost  perfection  in  legislation,  and 
cannot  improve.  The  members  of  tJbe  French  le- 
gislature are  paid  for  their  services ;  but  the  mode 
of  election  and  the  position  of  the  country  pre- 
vents any  fair  exposition  of  the  principle  at  Paris. 
Representatives  and  senators  of  the  United  States 
are  paid  for  their-legislative  labours ;  yet  wo  know 
that  the  former  looked  at  each  otiier  for  a  mouth 
before  they  elected  a  speaker  last  year ;  and  we 
llso  know  that  they  huddle  their  innocents  into  a 


heap  at  the  close  of  a  session,  like  their  British 
contemporaries,   and  pass  appropriation  bills  in 
bulk    after    their  portmanteaus    are    absolutely 
packed,  and  perhaps  their  places  secured  per  train 
for  the  prairies.     Recent  events  have  proved  that 
they  do  not  all  conduct  themselves  or  their  dis- 
cussions in  a  becoming  manner ;  but  the   question 
whether  they  would  be  better  gentlemen   without 
money  remains  to  be  answered  in  the  negative.  We 
hear  frequently  of  examples  where    payment  has 
not  produced  good  morals,   but  never  of  those 
quiet  assemblies  where  remuneration  and  respecta- 
bility are  combined.     The  subject  resembles  the 
state  of  military  preferment  in  our  army,  of  which 
its  defenders  say  that  if  they  had  to  construct  an 
army  de  novo,  they  would  not  include  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  commissions  among  its  household  stuff. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  race,  in  the  same  manner,  when- 
ever they  construct  a  Parliament  from  the  foucda* 
tion,  pay  their  representatives  like  honest  men. 
They  have  no  other  means  of  securing  good  re- 
presentation, or  useful  service  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  life.     Unreasonable  grumbling  is  ingrati- 
tude, and  we  are  bound  to  be  grateful  for  the 
energetic  and  efficient  services  of  one  to  two  hun- 
dred members,    who,  unconnected  with    official 
prospects,  devote  their  time  for  six  or  eight  months 
of  each  year,  free,  gratis,  and  for  nothing,   to  the 
public  interest.    Party  has  no  monopoly  of  these 
excellent  and  useful  men,  for  they  are  found  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  and  on  the  cross  benches. 
But  we  are  generous  in  loosely  numbering  them  at 
one  to  two  hundred ;  for  if  we  except  official  per- 
sons in  expectancy  or  in  possession,  who  already 
are,  or  who  hope  soon  to  be,  paid  for  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  certainly  not  even  one  hundred 
members  attend  regularly  to  the  business  of  the 
House.     The  constituencies  dare  not  complain  of 
neglect.     They  pay  nothing  for  the  work,  and  can- 
not expect  it  to  be  done  well.     They  call  upon 
gentlemen  not  only  to  devote  time  to  their  interests, 
but  also  to  pay  largely  for  permission  to  superin- 
tend them.    The  present  system  of  elections  is 
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cheaper  than  the  past,  and  the  price  of  parliament- 
ary honours  falls.  William  Wilberforce  once 
paid,  according  to  the  late  James  Montgomery, 
forty  tboosand  pounds  to  be  elected  for  Yorkshire, 
while  two  opponents  paid  eighty  thousand  pounds 
each.  Liverpool  elections  were  lately  considered 
cheap  at  any  sum  between  ten  and  twenty  thou> 
sand  pounds.  The  member  for  a  large  English 
county  constituency — which  we  do  not  name,  be- 
cause the  gentleman  is  still  its  member— once  told 
us  that  bis  canvass  cost  him  one  thousand  pounds 
per  day  from  the  appearance  of  his  address  until 
the  completion  of  the  contest.  Glasgow  elections 
cost  nearly  two  thousand  pounds,  we  believe ;  but 
the  unsuccessful  candidates  in  1847  paid,  we  have 
beard,  five  thousand  pounds  each.  The  last  Mary- 
lebone  election  cost  Lord  Ebiingtou,  we  think, 
about  six  thousand  pounds ;  and  Mr.  Bell,  his  op- 
ponent, a  smaller  sum.  The  utmost  economy 
reached  yet  in  elections  is  gross  extravagance,  and 
it  would  be  better  if  the  public  paid  all  necessary 
or  official  expenses,  and  fixed  a  limit  to  those  for 
advertising,  ageucy,  meetiugs,  and  printing,  that 
should  not  be  exceeded  under  many  pains  and  se- 
•  vere  penalties. 

The  current  objections  to  the  payment  of  mem- 
bers are  manifold,  as  the  ingenuity  displayed  in 
excusing  every  abuse  is  remarkable.  Gentlemen, 
we  are  told,  would  not  consent  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment for  a  salary :  and  we  partly  believe  that  they 
would  not  serve  for  the  salary,  but  it  would  not 
prevent  them  from  serving.  It  is  an  extraordi- 
nary fact  that  gentlemen  do  serve  in  the  Guards 
and  Hussar  regiments,  notwithstanding  the  small 
salary  attached  to  commissions,  which  is  never 
allowed  to  accumulate;  while  even  half-pay  is 
drawn,  and  nobody  objects  to  the  accuracy  with 
which  this  business  is  done  by  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  doing  of  it.  It  is  very  extraordinary 
that  diplomatic  gentlemen,  gentlemen  attached  to 
the  palace,  official  gentlemen,  and  cabinet  ministers, 
absolutely  draw  the  several  salaries  connected  with 
their  offices,  and  seem  to  enjoy  them.  It  is  still 
more  unaccountable,  upon  this  principle,  that  eccle- 
siastical gentlemen,  from  archbishops  down  to 
bishops,  farther  to  deans,  and  lower  still,  to  rec- 
tors and  vicars,  do  not  refuse  to  act  as  stewards 
of  the  various  salaries  attached  to  their  benefices 
and  dioceses ;  although  they  perhaps  act  only  as  dis- 
tributors of  the  good  things  in  question  to  their  more 
needy  brethren.  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire  in  every  case,  and  it  has  become  a  gentlemanly 
practice  to  have  and  to  take  a  salary. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  at  present  composed 
considerably  of  professional  persons — barristers 
who  do  not  refuse  briefs  because  they  are  accom- 
panied by  fees;  of  attomics  who  even  charge 
largely  for  their  counsel  and  skill ;  of  bankers  who 
never  decline  to  take  the  discount  of  a  good  bill ; 
of  merchants  who  have  always  cheerfully  pocketed 
any  practicable  per  cent,  upon  their  dealings  ;  of 
shipowners  who  are  ever  on  the  look  out  for 
freights ;  and  even  of  landowners,  British  farmers' 


friends,  who  seldom  decline  to  accept  their  lents 
when  they  can  be  paid. 

Sir  F.  Thesiger,  or  Sir  F.  Kelly,  are  genyena; 
but  they  have  earned  large  sums  of  monej  in  the 
shape  of  fees,  notwithstanding  their  social  status. 
The  Attorney  and  Solicitor-Gisnerals  must  not  be 
deprived  of  their  gentlemanly  character  liecmse 
they  receive  both  fees  and  salaries.  Mr.Macukj 
did  not  resign  the  representation  of  Idinbiigk 
before  he  received  any  remuneration  for  his  copy- 
right, in  the  "  History  of  England,"  from  Mean. 
Longman  and  Co.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  no  objeetios 
to  an  income  derived  from  his  works ;  yet  he  e  i 
gentlemanly  man.  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer  reoeatlj 
made  a  very  good  bargain  for  the  copyright  of  h 
novels ;  and  yet  he  is  one  of  the  members  for  Usrt- 
fordshire.  Mr.  Warren,  ever  since  he  entered  Pit- 
liament,  would  rather  make  "  ten  thoosand  a-jec* 
by  writing  anything  else,  even  a  **  Lfly  and  tk 
Bee,"  than  represent  his  borough  in  PariiiniEl, 
high  as  that  honour  may  be.  Li  a  Fariiffisest 
composed  of  brewers,  and  builders,  and  all  ehsa 
of  professional  men,  it  is  useless  to  say  that  tk 
salaries  are  not  gentlemanly  appenages  of  d^ 
and  office. 

The  payment  of  salaries  would,  it  is  also  os* 
tended,  lead  to  the  admission  of  low  fellows  i^ 
Parliament ;  but  that  would  be  entirely  the  fault  d 
the  electors — unless,  indeed,  all  gcnUemcaeM- 
firmed  the  threat  made  in  their  name,  by  refiE^ 
to  enter  the  House  again.  The  argument  nuu  in 
the  same  line  with  the  statement  already  noticd 
"  Base  is  the  slave  who  pays,"  according  to  saie 
people, — but  baser  still  is  the  low  fellow  flo 
receives,  in  the  opinion  of  others.  We  maj  ccfr 
prehend  how  many  public  companies  are  fssr 
managed  from  the  prevalence  of  low  fdlofs,  ^ 
individuals  who  are  paid,  at  their  boards,  ue 
railway  trains  would  ruu  more  smoothly  flian  ft^ 
do,  except  for  the  payment  of  the  directors,  m 
their  consequent  humility  as  individuals  ia  ^ 
social  scale.  Joint  Stock  banks  would  dm. 
better  dividends  than  twenty-two  andahalfpi' 
cent.,  if  they  were  conducted  by  unpaid  gcntkiB* 
Any  client  may  perceive  the  miserable  maafitf  • 
which  his  cases  are  misdirected,  when  he  »»-• 
all  consequent  upon  such  low  fellows  as  the  W 
Chancellor  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Wag  « 
the  bench  for  payment — since  the  wlaritf"*^ 
judges  entirely  preclude  gentlemen  ftwn  iwj*' 
ing  the  office.  The  paid  magistracy  was  ae^ 
less  nor  more  than  a  device  of  low  peoA  ^ 
required  to  be  clothed  and  fed,  and  w»* 
complished  their  object,  to  the  utter  m*"^^ 
and  disgust  of  all  Aldermen,  Baillies,  aad  W«» 
of  the  Peace.  .     u 

Payment  of  members,  it  has  been  w^ 
lengthen  out  the  session  of  Parliament  to  "J^ 
inconvenient  duration.  But  the  ^[^^^^ 
sertion  is  easily  found ;  for  if  the  V^J^  -^ 
annual  the  temptation  would  oeaae;  ^f  5^ 
not  in  the  habit,  in  tliis  country,  of  |»J»J*"*^ 
by  the  day,  or  even  by  the  week. 


THE  ECONOMT    OP    PAYMENT. 


The  plan,  we  are  told,  would  be  expensive,  and 
the  country  needs  economy.  A  good  bookkeeper 
bears  considerable  expense  in  a  tradesman's  office ; 
ind  eyen  cash-books,  journals,  and  ledgers,  can 
)nl7  be  obtmed  for  money ;  yet  the  man  and  his 
ools  save  the  tradesman's  fortune  in  the  end, 
ind  are  considered  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
is  commercial  existence.  An  auditor's  fee  is  a 
harjge  in  the  accounts  of  joint  stock  companies ; 
ct  it  is  economy,  and  not  extravagance — it  is  not 
jst  but  gained.  We  recommend  payment  to 
ienil)er8  as  a  measure  of  great  economy,  and  an 
utla^  that  would  be  more  reproductive  than  any 
ther  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  can  be 
eqaested  to  make. 

The  system  would  convert  politics  into  a  trade, 
^cording  to  its  opponents;  but  is  that  objectionable? 
!s  mediod  science  less  carefully  studied  because  its 
irofcssors  live  by  their  knowledge  P  Would  the 
ick  be  less  likely  to  recover,  or  be  more  regularly 
;ended,  under  gratuitous  doctorship  than  by  the 
[Jtesent  plan  P  The  benevolence  of  a  surgeon  is  not 
ioubted  because  he  makes  a  charge  or  receives  his 
fee,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  partisan- 
ship or  the  patriotism  of  a  member  of  Parliament 
should  be  denied,  even  if  he  were  paid  for  that 
which  comparatively  few  members  give  for  nothing, 
namely,  a  close  attendance  upon  the  national 
business. 

A.  member  of  Parliament  requires  to  be  a  man 
of  robust  health,  inured  to  fatigue,  or  willing  to 
encoimter  it,  conversant  with  the  general  business 
of  the  empire,  apt  to  learn,  and  competent  to  con- 
vey to  others  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  with  which 
he  is  acquainted.  He  should  be  the  foremost  man 
btellectually  of,  or  connected  with,  his  district. 
Bat  the  present  mode  of  selection,  although  it  has 
fermod  a  creditable  assembly  in  many  particulars, 
must  always  yield  a  careless  Parliament,  liable  to 
le  always  counted  out,  and  almost  certain  never 
to  form  a  House  if  two-thirds  of  the  members 
constitated  a  quorum.  A  Parliament  with  a  use- 
less third  is  a  blunder,  and  one  with  two-thirds 
useless  is  worse.  Our  House  of  Commons  is  in  the 
tatter  position,  for  during  the  session  that  has  now 
dosed  the  attendance  did  not  average  one-third  of 
the  membership.  Out  of  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  gentlemen,  four  hundred  fifty  and  odd 
were  nominal  members,  except  on  a  few  great 
divisions.  The  system  can  produce  no  better 
result.  The  boroughs  are  frequently  represented 
by  dd  rich  gentlemen,  who  have  passed  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives  in  melting  tallow,  or  some 
other  equally  necessary,  profitable,  or  respectable 
pursuit,  not  qualified  to  enlarge  the  mind.  We  do 
net  allege  that  success  in  the  business  of  commerce 
or  mandfactures,  is  an  objection  to  a  legislator; 
hat  the  same  gentleman  who  aspires  to  represent 
his  borough  iu  Parliament,  because  he  is  rich, 
would  not  propose  himself  as  rector  of  the  academy, 
or  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  University  ; 
yet  the  member  for  the  borough  should  be  the 
intellectual  superior  of  the  boy's  rector,  or  the 


youth's  professor.  The  business  of  a  member  of 
Parliament  is  so  varied  that  an  intellectual  qualifi- 
cation could  scarcely  be  framed  for  candidates ; 
yet  all  persons  admit  the  necessity  of  great  ex- 
perience and  intelligence  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  legislative  duties. 

Examples  are  offensive  to  individuals,  and, 
perhaps,  to  very  excellent  individuals,  although 
they  are  not  the  right  men  in  the  right  place ;  but 
we  do  not  deny  the  capability  of  business  men  to 
serve  their  country  in  Parliament.  We  want 
business  men  iu  the  strength  of  manhood.  Mr. 
Black,  one  of  the  members  for  Edinburgh,  is  a 
business^  man.  Twenty  years  since  Mr.  Black 
would  have  been  an  admirable  representative.  He 
is  a  man  of  unsullied  integrity  and  reputation. 
He  is  a  person  of  admirable  intelligence,  talents, 
and  acquaintance  with  politics.  He  is  so  now  and 
he  was  so  then.  Mr.  Muntz,  of  Birmingham, 
although  a  very  different  person,  is  in  the  same 
class.  He  is  a  business  man,  yet  his  attendance 
in  the  House  is  good,  and  he  is  a  useful  represent- 
ative. The  representatives  of  one  of  the  divisions 
of  Warwickshire  are  present  regularly  in  the 
House.  One  of  them  is  a  banker,  and  the  other 
is  a  landowner,  we  believe,  connected  with  business 
pursuits ;  but  they  attend  to  legislation  with  all 
the  fidelity  of  paid  servants,  and  are  useful  members. 
The  representatives  of  the  city  of  London  should 
be  men  of  high  intellectual  rank ;  yet  we  never 
hear  of  them,  excepting  Lord  John  Russell,  who 
cannot  be  credited  to  any  locality.  We  have 
difficulty  in  remembering  the  names  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  some  very  large  towns,  although  they 
must  be  represented.  The  second  and  third  class 
of  boroughs  generally  return  local  magnates,  who 
desire  to  write  M.P.  to  their  names,  and  whose 
families  wish  to  figure  in  London  during  the 
season.  These  men  intend  to  do  well,  and  they 
are  ever  ready  to  answer  the  call  of  the  whipper-in 
of  their  respective  parties,  upon  adequate  notice ; 
but  they  hear  few  debates,  read  few  blue  books, 
and  have  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  public 
affairs. 

The  nomination  boroughs,  like  nine-tenths  of  the 
counties,  are  the  property  of  the  old  families. 
Young  men  who  have  just  passed  twenty-one  are 
sent  into  Parliament,  only  because  they  were  bom  for 
the  place — and  to  finish  their  studies.  We  defy 
any  man  soberly  to  vindicate  the  degrading  prac- 
tices in  many  counties  and  property  boroughs. 
General  Williams  has  won  the  esteem  of  the  people, 
and  might  have  been  returned  for  an  independent 
borough ;  but  few  persons  suppose  that  the  men  of 
Calne  had  much  to  say  on  the  subject.  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  was  offered  the  representation  of  Glasgow, 
and  declined  the  honour,  because  his  life  had  not 
prepared  hira  for  the  duties  involved  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  commercial  city.  The  gallant 
soldier's  letter  is  the  best  evidence  of  his  fitness 
for  the  place.  He  recogmses  the  existence  of 
duties  to  be  discharged  ;  and  one-half  of  our  mem- 
bers think  nothing  of  any  duties  that  might  not  bo 
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ideqoatdj  performed  hj  any  of  the  sergeants 
under  Sir  Golin's  command.  The  distinotion  be- 
tween General  Williams  and  General  Campbell  is 
immense,  yet  only  the  difference  between  a  Mar- 
qnis  and  half  a  million.  The  first  is  the  nominee 
of  a  peer,  and  the  second  of  "  a  people  *' — yet  we 
thank  the  peer,  who  might  have  instmoted  the 
Honourable  Thomas  Trimmer  to  represent  him  in 
Calne,  and  who  preferred  to  be  represented  by  a 
man  of  experience  and  intellectual  yigour. 

The  dearth  of  intellect  among  the  bom  legis- 
lators denotes  the  coming  end  of  &e  system.  The 
ion  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  the  sons  of  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  entered  Parliament  at  neariy  the  same 
date.  They  are  the  only  hereditary  members  of 
the  Commons  who  possess  an  intellectual  standing 
before  the  country.  Lord  Stanley  works  harder 
than  the  Peels.  ,  He  rivab  the  Doke  of  Argyle  in 
diligence.  His  speeches  prove  roost  distinctly 
that  he  reads  the  newspapers,  and  the  periodicals, 
and  has  the  discrimination  to  appropriate  ideas, 
and  float  upon  the  tide.  He  should  hare  the 
credit,  for  he  deserves  it,  of  endeayouring  to 
render  his  party  and  the  aristocracy  respectable  and 
useful.  He  is,  probably,  the  first  man  among  the 
young  members  of  Parliament  on  account  of  their 
father  or  grandfathers.  This  is  all  that  can  be 
said  of  the  juveniles  in  this  class,  although  they 
may  improve,  that  Lord  Stanley  is  their  intellectual 
chief ;  and  they  are  all  within  his  range ;  and  would 
have  improved  faster  had  they  been  allowed  to 
remam  longer  at  school 

Constituencies  should  look  out  members,  bat 
candidates,  meanwhile,  search  for  constituencies. 
The  natural  idea  of  representation  is  reversed ;  and 
this  error  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  others. 
We  recollect  distinctly  that  the  electors  of  Spittal- 
cum-fear  sent  a  requisition  to  John  Qrim,  Esquire, 
the  eminent  cinderman,  who  had  made  a  fortune 
out  of  London  dust,  and  had  invested  it  in  the 
dust  of  Spittal,  to  stand  for  their  borough,  and  he 
consented  reluctantly  to  deprive  himself  of  that 
domestic  quiet,  his  pipe  and  porter,  which  he  was 
well  qualified  to  adorn,  to  serve  Spittal ;  yet  we 
firmly  believe  what  we  have  heard,  that  to  this 
day  a  cheque  exists  in  favour  of  Jonathan  Do- 
thefools.  Attorney,  of  Spittal,  employed  in  the  case 
by  the  recommendation  of  Grim's  most  respectable 
solicitors ;  and  that  on  the  counterfoil,  in  Grim's 
own  hand,  are  written  the  words  "  for  getting  up 
Spittal  requisition.'*  The  amount  is  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  it  was  Jonathan's  best  job  of  the 
season,  on  which  he  carelessly  omitted  to  pay  income 
tax.  We  are  told  that  such  things  are  quite  com- 
mon ;  but  slander  is  also  extremely  common,  and 
one  scarcely  knows  how  much  to  bddeve  of  gossip's 
tongues. 

Nobody  ever  expected  Timothy  Mug,  forty 
years  ago,  to  die  a  member  of  Parliament ;  yet 
that  will  probably  be  his  fate ;  for  after  being 
eminent  as  a  bruising  bargeman  in  his  younger 
days,  1^  means  honourable  or  otherwise,  and  in- 
dustry that,  exercised  iu  a  more  unsafe  channel. 


might  have  landed  him  as  a  oon^vlaory 
in  New  South  Wales — ^before  the  oolonista  ] 
so  sqeamish  as  theyare  at  present  respectiag  ov 
T.  Mag*s — he  began  occasionally  to  be  addresied 
as  "Esq.,"  an  attention  that  gratified  him ;  aai 
having  married,  his  lady  thought  Mug  would  for  a 
a  good  J.P.,  and  her  opinion  was  yindieated,  for 
when  her  wish  was  accomplished,  the  intknai^  of 
Mug  with  the  ways  of  poachers,  aad  o^sbi 
rendered  him  a  useful  oounty  magistnte ;  natik 
became  Mayor  of  a  town,  stancting  npmi  emk 
and,  therefore,  strong  in  oonveyandiig ;  to 
which  he  was  elevated  to  the  poaitioii  of  iU 
representative,  by  the  progress  oC  wealth;  mi 
wUl,  probably,  remain  in  ^at  honounble  dsM; 
although,  intellectually,  he  has  nerer  passed  ik 
first  chiss  in  geography,  and  the  use  of  the  ^oba. 

Payment  tomemben  of  the  Lower  House  woiti 
not  form  an  immense  sum.  The  remanentai 
need  not  exceed  the  extra  expenses  that  a  BSBii 
an  ordinary  position  in  life  would  inoor  by  ai- 
ming the  duties  of  a  representative.  Fiveho^ed 
pounds  per  annum  would  not  make  an  cmtiay  yei^ 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pooxids--fitfi 
more  than  one-half  per  cent,  upon  the  aomal  o- 
pense  of  the  nation.  The  entire  sum  weaU  k 
eoonomically  employed  in  securing  good  seraei; 
but  even  one  half  of  the  amount  would  psy  tk 
expenses  that  a  prudent  member  of  Paiftiat 
would  incur,  merely  on  account  of  hb  offioial  po- 
sition. We  hold  the  propriety  of  payiag  eio; 
man  for  good  work  done  to  the  state.  Tht  peofk 
are  not  reduced  to  the  nuseraUe  posiiian  of  asoi- 
ing  gratuitous  services.  If  they  had  to  appeid  for 
help  ad  miserieordiam  it  would  be  »  pnikbi 
course.  Working  men,  who  require  »  fiur  dq^s 
wages  for  a  fair  day*s  work,  do  not  expeot  ete 
men  to  do  their  work  for  nothing.  The  aiiii 
classes  of  society  would  rather  subooribe  vsa^ 
than  time  to  any  institution  pf  which  thejaffnis* 
They  expect  payment  for  the  time  oo<m^ed  m  m 
arbitration,  in  a  directorship,  in  a  Talaatka.  Ik 
higher  classes  make  a  cluu^  for  similar  sniiw 
Some  parties  belonging  to  them  are  dianiasr 
'  directors  of  railway  companies^  whose  mon^  ft^ 
receive  in  payment.  All  parties  are  paid  kr  WQ 
possible  services  that  they  can  render  to  the  8tat^ 
except  the  most  important. 

The  course  pursued  confines  parUamoitaiy  re- 
presentation to  the  rich ;  to  profeasioaal  getfttMS 
who  enter  the  Commons  on  tiieir  way  to  a  firin; 
or  to  "  adventurers "  who  take  the  aaias  tsA 
without  avowing  the  same  plain  purpose.  As 
third  class  are  so  few  in  number  that  they  mmaAj 
require  to  be  reckoned  in  the  mass.  Tkff  kb 
care  to  bepaid  in  some  shape, Imtmora 
than  by  a  direct  salary.  Ptofessionab 
secret  of  their  views ;  and  no  good  oaa 
quarrelling  with  them.  They  aim  at 
office — indreams,  even  at  the  wookaek  ^ 
Lord's  pkce  at  ihe  Admiralty,  or 
the  Horse  Guards.  The  rich  ate 
men.    There  is  a  banker  sent  to  ftsfcs 
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monej  interest;  a  brewer  to  provide  for  plulan- 
thropyand  the  licensed  victuallers;  a  miner  to  defend 
the  track  system ;  a  spinner  to  prove  the  superiority 
of  eleven  to  ten  hoars'  labour  for  sanitary  purposes ; 
a  shipowner  to  preserve  any  little  customs  that 
still  exist  for  the  benefit  of  his  order — ^but  they  are 
oertaiidy  not  numerous.  The  bleachers'  bill  of  kst 
session  and  the  previous  session  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Baxter  of  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Kirke  of 
Newry.  We  name  the  gentlemen  as  illustrations 
of  a  class,  because^  according  to  our  views,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  two  better  ipen  among 
the  mqudd  members  of  the  Commons.  Mr.  Kirke 
is  a  Ueaoher,  and,  we  believe,  treats  his  operatives 
weD,  if  the  trade  will  afifbrd  good  treatment.  Mr. 
Baxter  either  is  a  bleacher,  or  is  connected  so  in- 
timately with  the  linen  trade  that  he  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  representative  of  the  bleaching  interest. 
We  reeolleot  that  in  1855  Mr.  Kirke  opposed  the 
Ueadung  bill  because  sufficient  information  had  not 
been  obtained  upon  the  subject.  The  same  obstacle 
existed  in  1856.  What  had  been  done  in  the  in- 
terval of  (me  year  P  Literally  nothing.  Mr.  Tre- 
manhere  examined  and  reported  on  the  state  of 
bleaching  fields  and  their  operatives,  and  he  recom- 
mended certam  measures.  The  Government  who 
employed  were  bound  to  support  him ;  but  the  Qo- 
vemments  now  turn  commissioners  into  ridicule. 
They  abandon  them  to  *'  the  interests  " — bleachmg 
military,  or  mining,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  the 
House  of  Commons  had  not  adequate  information 
h^  year,  it  could  have  supplied  the  deficiency  by 
this  year ;  and  the  material  would  have  been  found 
if  the  operative  bleachers  had  been  represented. 

We  have  quoted  one  current  case — for  we  shall 
hear  again  of  the  bleachers'  bill— to  illustrate  the 
oommon  fate.  The  rich  are  represented,  and  their 
hosmess  thrives  occasionally.  The  poor  are  not 
i^resmted,  and  their  business  is  accomplished 
still  m<»e  tardily. 

The  bmded  interest  have  a  large  share  of  the 
lepresentation,  and  they  are  defended  from  many 
hardens  which  they  should  bear,  and  from  changes 
whidithey  oouhl,  should,  and  would  know,  if  the 
Parliament  were  truly  reformed.  The  Anglo- 
Suon  race  never  introduce  entail,  game  laws,  and 
primogeniture  into  a  new  colony.  They  begin 
upon  different  principles,  and  they  escape  those 
errors  by  which  we  are  spell-bound.  A  reason  for 
^ther  of  the  three  customs  or  laws  that  we 
have  named  cannot  be  produced.  A  reason 
that  would  bear  inspection  is  unnecessary ;  for  the 
landed  interest  want  the  laws,  and  will  keep 
them.  They  serve  us  by  the  transaction  of  our 
business  gratis,  looking  for  payment  from  such  per- 
quisites as  that  monopoly  of  the  land  which  helps 
the  monopoly  of  currency  to  dry  up  the  resources  of 
theeounfay. 

We  have  alleged  that  some  popular  representa- 
tives serve  their  constituences  with  astonishing 
mdustry  and  regularity.  We  have  made  a  liberal 
aUowance  for  this  class.  We  admit  that  a  few 
examples  mi^tbe  cited  of  men  with  small  private 


means,  who  attend  on  public  business,  without  any 
expectation  of  reward,  in  any  form  or  shape,  ex- 
cept the  approval  of  their  conscience  and  of  their 
electors.  From  these  men  this  service  should  not 
be  taken  unrewarded.  The  public  act  shabbily  in 
a  few  cases  of  that  description,'  although  they  have 
not  many  similar  opportunities  of  ingratitude. 

At  a  recent  railway  meeting,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  Sheffield,  Mr.  Hadfield,  alleged  that  the 
public  should  pa/  higher  fares  to  secure  better 
railway  accommodation.  He  said  that  the  public 
had  no  right  to  expect  good  work  unless  they  paid 
a  good  price.  No  observation  more  accurate  was 
ever  made  by  that  member ;  and  yet  the  public 
grumble  incessantly  at  the  idleness  of  the  only  class 
who  labour  without  fee,  per  centage,  or  salary. 

We  are  aware  that  our  argument  is  unpopular. 
The  public  hate  payments,  and  monopoly  aJ)hor8 
the  idea  of  new  salaries.  Ail  the  classes  who  fed 
that  the  present  system  keeps  troublesome  persons 
out  of  Parliament,  of  course  support  it.  All  those 
men  who  gain  by  the  continuance  of  family  go- 
vernment resist  the  direct  payment  of  members  of 
the  Commons.  They  are  insulted  by  the  idea ;  but 
they  are  never  insulted  by  money  in  any  other 
form  of  pension,  salary,  or  sinecure.  They  are 
not  even  insulted  by  the  reproaches  heaped  upon 
them  when  a  great  blunder  occurs  in  the  common 
course  of  patronage.  They  should  have  been  stung 
to  the  quick  when  they  were  everywhere  blamed 
for  the  manslaughter  of  our  soldiers  in  the  Crimea; 
but  they  knew  the  people — they  knew  that  the 
popdar  irritation  would  pass  seaward  again,  like 
a  spent  wave,  and  leave  them  in  the  possession  of 
all  their  exclusive  privileges.  They  were  not  in- 
sulted when  the  Government  required  to  employ 
two  commissioners  in  the  Crimea,  both  of  whom 
should  be  in  Parliament,  and  ^o  would  be  there, 
if  the  requisite  work  could  be  remunerated  by  any 
means  except  the  dishonest  employment  of  patron- 
age. It  is  true  that  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Layard,  and 
other  members  visited  Constantinople  and  the  Cri- 
mea, and  their  reports  were  of  great  utility,  and 
conferred  enduring  credit  upon  them ;  yet  a  com- 
mission consisting  of  members  of  the  Commons 
would  have  had  more  influence  in  the  Crimea  than 
Sir  John  McNeill  and  Colonel  Tulloch,  who  were 
indifferently  treated  in  the  camp,  and  scurvily  used 
at  home.  All  inquiries  by  conmussions  would  be 
better  done  if  the  commissioners  had  that  authority 
which  would  be  attached  in  the  circumstances  to 
members  of  the  House ;  but  while  legislative  ser- 
vices are  gratuitous  no  one  can  wish  to  render  them 
more  onerous.  The  bleachers'  bill  affords  an  apt 
case  in  point.  The  report  of  the  commissioner 
was  not  supported  by  that  gentleman  in  the  House, 
and  it  was  therefore  subjected  to  criticisms  which 
admitted  probably  of  easy  explanation,  if  the 
writer  had  been  able  at  once  to  answer  his  assail- 
ants. The  illustration  is  not  less  obvious  because 
very  little  was  said  against  the  report;  for  if  where 
few  interests  are  involved,  and  party  feeling  has  not 
been  disturbed,  the  presence  of  those  who  conooct 
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documents  of  this  nature  be  necessary  in  the  House, 
to  defend  them,  in  still  more  important  cases  their 
personal  assistajice  to  enforce  the  views  which  they 
have  formed,  and  to  explain  the  facts  on  which  they 
have  formed  them,  must  be  yet  more  requisite. 

Our  opinions  spring  from  the  simple  fact  that 
two-thirds  of  the  Commons  work  irregularly,  and 
many  of  them  are  scarcely  ever  present  in  the 
House ;  that  a  large  number  of  the  members  are 
young  men  who  cannot  have  acquired  adequate 
knowledge ;  or  old  men  of  good  principles,  perhaps, 
but  whose  entire  life  before  their  election  disquali- 
fies them  for  inquiries  requiring  care  and  arduous 
study  ;  that  members  of  adequate  parts,  without 
wealth,  are,  with  few  exceptions — so  few  as  to  con- 
firm the  rule — gradually  induced  to  connect  them- 
selves with  a  party,  and  have  a  price. 

We  admit  and  admire  the  upright  conduct  of 
the  few  exceptions,  but  we  refuse  any  credit  to  the 
public,  for  permitting  them  to  spend  a  life  that 
might  be  productive  of  wealth  to  their  families, 
in  conserving  the  public  interests,  without  even 
meeting  those  expenses  which  they  must  obviously 
incur. 

Sometime  since,  the  Young  Irish  party  were 
blamed  by  some  of  their  own  members  for  a  facile 
acceptance  of  place,  if  not  for  a  greedy  search 
after  its  blessings.  Mr,  (3avan  Duffy  acted  Ne- 
mesis among  his  friends,  and  denounced  them  in 
bitter  terms.  He  is  not  a  man  of  brilliant  legis- 
lative talents.  He  is  not  a  clear  or  eloquent 
speaker.  He  does  not  exhibit  great  administrative 
talent.  His  efforts  at  organisation  have  been 
merely  failures.  And  the  sins  which  he  denounced 
in  others  were  the  consequences  of  a  system. 
We  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  Young  Ireland 
party,  when  we  say  that  many  of  them  were  poor. 
They  depended,  in  some  measure,  upon  their  pro- 
fession, or  upon  their  talents.  The  Grovemment 
were  acquainted  with  that  fact,  and  purchased 
them.  Some  of  them  have  thus  been  rendered  in- 
different officials,  and  the  electors  who  blame 
them  should  remember  that  they  subjected  these 
men  to  temptation. 

Mr.  Duffy  has  resigned  his  seat,  sold  or  trans- 
ferred his  newspaper,  and  emigrated  to  Australia — 
where  he  has  been  invited  by  the  colonists  of  his 
party  and  creed  to  enter  the  legislature ;  and  there 
also  he  was  met  by  a  property  qualificatiou,  which 
he  did  not  possess;   but  instead  of  borrowing 


property  to  qualify  him — ^involving,  as  the  proees 
does,  something  so  near  the  evasion  of  an  oath, 
that  many  honest  men  dislike  it-  be  demai<ded,  or 
his  friends  provided,  the  qualification  required,  or 
£200  per  annum.  The  honesty  of  Mr.  Daffy  was 
not  doubted  by  many  who  had  a  low  opikkm  of 
his  political  tfdents ;  but,  according  to  lus  own 
statement,  the  Government  had  doubta  upon  fie 
subject,  for  he  says  that  he  might  haTe  gone  ooi 
to  the  golden  colony  as  its  Governor.  That  state- 
ment requires  investigation,  and  the  Secretaiy  kt 
the  Colonies  should  say  whether  it  be  false  or  trae. 
Still,  Mr.  Duffy  resisted  even  this  temptation,  aad 
vindicated  the  opinion  of  many  opponents,  that  he 
was  above  the  suspicion  of  trafficking  for  o&e. 
Now  we  have  his  practical  opinion  that  memheo 
of  any  legislative  body  should  be  paid  directly  f« 
the  time  given  by  them  to  the  public  service. 

The  late  member  for  New  Ross  avows  himsdK 
an  enemy  of  the  British  connexion  and  en^iR^ 
everywhere.  He  is,  by  his  own  stat^nent,  ardid 
to  the  back-bone.  This  peculiarity  of  his  chaacta 
is  to  be  regretted,  for  his  own  stke,  and  that  of 
those  who  follow  him ;  but  he  is  not  a  fonudabie 
rebel,  for  his  genius,  and  he  is  a  man  of  genos,  is 
more  associated  with  ballads  than  stat&tics;  asd 
may  be  more  dangerous  in  his  closet  Hm  fi 
any  field. 

We  honour  rich  men  who  give  their  time  to 
their  country,  and  seek  no  reward;  bnti  as  a 
general  rule,  if  the  country  do  not  pay  those  who 
hold  its  purse-strings,  and  pass  its  law^  diredj, 
they  will  be  paid  indirectly.  The  electon  hue 
to  choose  between  a  fixed  and  a  sliding  9cale;  Ae 
former  applied  publicly,  and  the  latter,  as  ereiy  nas 
has  opportunity ;  or  between  members  who  oouH, 
and  members  who  cannot,  transact  their  bcEsaness. 

Organic  reforms  proceed  slowly  in  this  coHOpti;. 
A  generation  almost  has  passed  since  the  pcsUof 
the  Reform  Bill.  Many  years  may,  and  prpfaahlf 
wiU,  elapse  before  we  have  a  satisfactory  yt&- 
ment  of  our  system  of  government,  for  the  iQsa  ^ 
the  present  day  are  by  no  means  ardent  refonoco; 
yet,  if  in  after  years  the  empire  be  ever  gorend 
in  consistence  with  the  interests  of  its  pe^ 
instead  of  the  interests  of  a  few  iUiistiMai 
families,  its  representatives  will  be  direc%  pd 
for,  and  expected  to  attend  closely  upon,  wff 
work ;  while  the  people  will  learn  that  hdneefy  ti 
great  economy. 


DON    SEBASTIAN, 

KING   09  POETtJOAL. 


All  that  had  taken  place  seemed  to  him  as  a  dream 
long  gone  by,  or  as  another  life ;  he  recalled  to 
mind  that  he  had  been  a  king,  that  he  had  had  mi- 
nisters,  courtiers,  a  grand  uncle  and  a  grandmother, 


that  he  had  commanded  an  army,  that  he  haill^ 
beaten,  and  that  he  had  been  kiltea;  but  hoT  ^ 
could  be  now  living  under  a  tent,  in  Um  "^  jf 
horses,  fowls,  and  sheep,  tlus  is  fii0  Ijfi  V9  P 
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imagine.  Presently  an  aged  woman,  with  black 
eyes  jnd  wrinlded  hands,  brought  him  some  milk ; 
Sebastian  asked  her  where  his  army  was ;  hb  ships, 
bis  generals,  his  good  horse,  and  Charles  the 
Fifth  ^  armour  P  She  replied  by  a  gesture  which 
invit^  him  to  drink.  The  advice  was  right,  for  the 
sbeep  and  goats  which  had  been  already  licking  the 
pot»  were  ready  to  dispute  its  contents  with  him. 

The  king  opened  his  eyes  in  astonishment,  not 
knowing  what  she  wished.  The  old  woman  placed 
tbe  jug  by  hb  side  and  went  away.  What  she 
bad  foreseen  soon  happened  ;  a  largo  goat  drank 
up  the  breakfast  in  two  licks,  and  not  content  with 
tbis  despotic  act,  he  pUtced  his  foot  upon  the  sacred 
bead  of  his  Majesty,  who,  at  this  moment,  regret- 
ted not  having  his  body  guard,  or  at  least  hb  first 
gentleman  of  the  chamber.  The  next  morning, 
instead  of  the  flourbh  of  trumpets  which  used  to 
announce  hb  awaking,  he  heard  around  him  only 
bens  clucking  to  their  chickens,  and  the  stamping 
of  numerous  beasts— quiet  companions,  whose  pre- 
sence seemed  to  announce  that  a  stable  was  hence- 
forth to  be  hb  usual  palace.  Twice  in  the  day  the 
obi  woman  came  with  milk,  which  he  took  care  to 
put  out  of  reach  of  the  goat.  One  day  he  made 
tbe  woman  understand  that  milk  did  not  satbfy 
biniy  and  she  brought  him  some  dates  and  a  thin 
cake,  which  seemed  to  him  the  best  meal  he  had 
ever  made.  Thereupon  hb  strength  began  to  re- 
turn, and  he  was  able  to  stand. 

One  morning,  wishing  to  breathe  the  outward 
air,  and  find  out  where  he  was,  he  left  the  tent ; 
the  sun  had  risen,  and  he  beheld  around  him  only 
a  burning  sky  and  a  sea  of  sand.  He  had  walked 
forward  a  few  steps  into  the  open  space,  wheu  a 
ferocious  looking  man  ran  towards  him,  and  ap- 
plied to  hb  shoulders  a  switch  which  he  had  in  hb 
hand.  The  insulted  prince  sebed  the  rude  fellow, 
who  drew  hb  dagger,  and  was  about  to  plunge  it 
into  him,  when  the  old  woman  stayed  hb  arm, 
making  signs  to  Sebastian  to  return  to  the  tent, 
which  he  did«  However  bold  and  angry  one  may 
be,  we  are  never  desirous  of  dying,  especially  when 
just  recovered  from  illness.  When  the  prince's 
anger  allowed  him  to  think,  hb  reflections  were  not 
agreeable.  Nobody  likes  to  be  thwarted,  least  of 
all  a  prince  who  has  never  been  used  to  it. 

After  giving  hb  back  and  head  a  good  rubbing; 
a  sure  method  of  obtaining  consolation,  he  guessed 
that  the  man  who  had  behaved  so  unceremoniously 
could  not  be  his  subject ;  that  he  himself  was  not 
in  Portugal,  as  the  aspect  of  the  place  had  already 
made  him  suspect ;  that  neither  was  he  in  hb 
cam]^  for  he  would  not  have  been  treated  so 
oavalierly  in  the  presence  of  hb  army  ;  whence  he 
coa[geetured  that  he  had  no  longer  any  soldiers,  nor 
even  any  subjects,  and  that  possibly  he  was  become 
a  soliject  himself.  At  length,  by  going  on  from 
reasoning  to  reasoning,  from  consequence  to  con- 
sequence, he  concluded  that  he  was  a  prisoner 
among  the  Arabs,  and  that  in  confining  him  to  a 
stabl^  in  giving  him  a  blow  with  a  switch,  and 
almost  a  blow   with  a  poignard,  they  foUowed 


general  right  and  local  custom.  All  thb  was  not 
badly  solved  for  a  legitimate  king  who  had  never 
beheld  anything  except  as  reflected  by  hb  crown. 
But,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  prince  inherited 
good  sense  from  hb  grandmother,  and  despite  of 
superintendants  and  Spanish  friends,  he  had  re- 
tained some  of  hb  intellectual  faculties.  He 
thought  further  that  by  discovering  himself  to  the 
Arabs,  he  should  run  the  rbk  of  being  given  up 
to  the  Moors,  and  massacred,  or  perhaps  offered  at 
so  high  a  ransom  that  hb  uncle  could  not  or  would 
not  pay  it ;  and  he  decided  that  it  would  be  much 
better  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  getting  him- 
self ransomed  at  the  common  trade  price,  as  a 
Chrbtian  of  low  birth,  by  some  private  speculator, 
than  to  run  away  at  the  rbk  of  another  chastise- 
ment. 

Hb  wounds  were  entirely  healed.  Hb  master, 
whose  ill  humour  had  passed  off,  ordered  him  to 
aid  the  old  woman  in  looking  after  hb  fellow 
lodgers — the  goats,  cameb,  and  chickens ;  and  to 
lead  them  out  into  the  desert.  Rightly  under- 
stood, thb  b  the  occupation  best  suited  to  a  de- 
throned monarch.  The  duties  of  a  shepherd  have 
also  a  kind  of  Eoyalty,  perhaps  worth  more  than 
the  other  kind. 

A  sovereign,  particularly  of  our  days,  cannot 
dispose  of  the  least  of  hb  subjects  without  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  judicbl  forms,  and  a  hun- 
dred jabberings.  If  he  only  wants  their  money,  he 
must  ask  for  it ;  and  if  they  consent  to  give  it, 
they  insbt  upon  knowing  what  b  done  with  it. 
A  shepherd  meets  with  no  contradiction,  has  no 
shackles  to  get  rid  of.  Does  he  require  clothing  P 
he  shears  a  subject.  Is  one  troublesome  ?  he  kills 
him.  Is  he  hungry  ?  he  eats  him.  No  remonstrance 
is  heard.  The  deceased  does  not  complain,  and 
the  rest  of  the  flock  rejoice,  for  their  rations  are 
increased.  It  b  true  that  a  shepherd  receives  no 
honied  speeches  from  hb  oxen  or  hb  sheep ;  but 
what  are  honied  speeches  P  deceit  and  falsehood. 
It  is  true  also  that  he  sometimes  has  to  drive  away 
the  wolves ;  but  then  he  does  not  see  hb  dogs  and 
rams  join  with  them  against  him.  And  wolves  are 
less  hurtful  than  flatterers,  detractors,  place  hun- 
ters— creatures  thirsting  for  man's  life  and  gold, 
and  skilled  in  depriving  princes  of  reason  and  per- 
ception. 

Such  were  the  reflections  which  the  King  of 
Portugal  made  while  feeding  hb  animab  in  the 
shade,  where  he  could  find  any,  and  by  the  side  of 
the  old  woman,  whom,  as  we  have  said,  he  as- 
sisted in  tbe  pastoral  duties.  The  good  woman's 
company  brought  his  grandmother,  and  the  advice 
she  had  given  him,  to  hb  remembrance.  He  now 
deplored  hb  mbtakes,  and  acknowledged  that  she 
had  spoken  rightly.  This  gives  one  room  to  re- 
mark that  thi^-fourths  of  the  right  counsel  of 
thb  world  are  given  by  good  women;  and  that  in 
the  rule  of  conduct,  economy,  politics,  diplomacy, 
cooking,  and  medicine,  one  cannot  do  better  than 
hearken  to  them.  In  literature  they  are  not  verj 
able,  neither  do  they  pretend  to  be  so,  for  sensible 
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women  are  modest,  and  though  they  genenllj  talk 
a  great  deal,  it  is  ueTertheless  true  that  thej.talk 
only  of  what  they  understand. 

One  day,  while  the  prinoe  was  guarding  his 
flocks,  some  Arabs  of  the  marauding  tribe,  hidden 
behind  a  sacred  hill,  pounced  on  his  two  finest  ca- 
mels and  led  them  off.  He  was  running  after  them, 
when  seeing  that  other  robbers  had  s^zed  his  fat- 
test sheep,  he  turned  to  the  latter,  attacked  the 
thieves,  and  a  great  fight  with  fists  ensued.  Not 
having  yet  quite  recovered  his  strength  he  was 
forced  to  yield;  and  after  haying  beaten  him 
soundly,  the  conquerors  led  away  their  booty, 
leaving  him  lying  on  the  sand.  However,  he  was 
able  to  drag  himself  to  the  sheepfold,^where  a  fu- 
rious hyena  and  some  foxes  of  his  acquamtance, 
were  making  frightful  havoc.  The  prince's  shouts 
drove  away  these  terrible  animals,  but  too  late ; 
half  of  the  sheep  were  killed,  and  the  rest  were 
lame.  He  then  felt  that  the  shepherd's  occupation 
had  also  its  annoyances,  and  under  present  curoum- 
stances,  he  would  have  preferred  to  be  a  king. 

In  the  evening,  his  master,  onk  discovering  the 
state  of  things,  crossed  his  hands  on  his  breast, 
Bajing,  *'  God  is  God  l"  and  condemned  the  shep- 
herd, as  responsible  minister,  to  the  bastinado, 
which  he  received  unwillingly  enough. 

The  next  day,  encouraged  by  the  former  success, 
another  band  attacked  the  little  camp.  After  a 
valiant  skirmish,  the  assailants  gained  the  advan- 
tage ;  all  was  pillaged,  and  the  king,  who  was  part 
of  the  booty,  was  tied  to  a  horse's  tail,  and 
obliged  to  go  fifteen  miles  with  three  or  four  hu- 
man heads  hung  on  the  back. 

His  new  masters,  bandits  by  professicm,  were 
always  out  marauding.  Sebastian's  duties  were 
very  hard;  he  served  as  helper  to  the  asses,  and 
carried  the  baggage,  always  getting  the  largest 
share  of  the  blows,  and  the  smallest  of  the  food. 
Thus  did  he  perfect  himsdf  in  the  knowledge  of 
things,  and  in  acquaintance  with  mankind. 

He  had  seven!  times  made  his  owners  under- 
stand that  he  wished  to  be  ransomed ;  but  they, 
rightly  enough,  not  daring  to  approach  the  towns, 
did  not  seem  to  pay  much  attention  to  his  propo- 
sition. However,  seeing  them  one  day  in  close 
conference,  he  suspected  they  were  talking  about 
him ;  and  it  was  so.  But  the  Arabs  were  not 
agreed  among  themselves  as  to  what  they  should 
do  with  him.  Some  wanted  to  embalm  lum,  ban- 
dage him,  and  put  him  into  a  box — in  short,  to  pickle 
him  into  a  mummy,  with  a  fine  manuscript  at  his 
feet,  in  order  to  sell  him  to  the  savans  of  Europe, 
who  were  then  beginning  to  seek  after  Egyptian 
antiquities.  Others  insisted  on  selling  him  alive, 
asserting  that  if  there  was  not  so  much  profit  thus, 
there  would  also  be  less  outlay.  This  opinion  pre- 
vailed,  and  on  the  council  breaking  up,  ihej 
washed  and  shaved  him ;  they  then  gave  him  a 
double  meal,  and  placed  him  on  a  dromedary — all 
attentions  to  which  he  was  not  accustomed,  and 
which  seemed  to  him  to  promise  something 
favourable. 


Towards  noon  they  halted  at  akind  oC  cannaB- 
sary  or  basaar,  where  he  was  offsred  for  sak  wiUi 
several  hundred  negroes,  negresses,  and  little  ne- 
groes ;  a  race  which  was  created  and  placed  m  the 
world  to  be  in  all  countries  taken  in  exdiange  for 
gold.  As  the  only  white  man  for  sale,  he  attracted 
many  gazers,  but  not  one  bidder,  though  tlievalier 
charged  with  the  sale  made  a  pompous  display  of 
his  worth,  and  recommended  him  to  the  oustofliai^ 
warranting  him  upon  his  soul  as  a  white  of  pore 
breed  and  of  the  first  quality.  At  last  a  Nulna 
showman  bought  him  on  private  speonlatiia. 
Living  in  a  district  where  white  men  are  rare,  he  ia- 
tended  to  teach  him  a  few  tricks,  and  then  ezhSiik 
him  with  some  other  learned  animals  of  whkh  h 
had  the  consignment.  The  next  day  he  opeaed 
his  show  in  a  negro  village.  Immediately  abandnit 
receipts  in  dates  and  shells  proved  that  hia  adieae 
was  not  a  bad  one,  when  the  priest  of  the  pbcci 
fearing  his  own  trade  might  suffer,  extemporised  i 
sermon  against  the  Nubian  and  his  exhibitioii ;  k 
proved  that  the  white  man  could  be  no  other  tioa 
the  Devil,  as  his  colour  also  indicated,  and  that  tht 
black  man  was  his  familiar.  By  thcM  reaaou  k 
persuaded  the  faithful  to  saorifioe  them  both  to 
Mumbo  Jumbo. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  result  of  this  preaduifld, 
the  director  and  his  troop  could  do  nothing  better 
than  get  away  as  quickly  as  possible.  On  arriviof 
at  a  sea-port  they  met  two  men  in  white  gowas; 
these  were  Eedemptorist  monks,  travelling  aboit 
to  ransom  ci4ptives — a  noble  trade  which  wmM 
deserve  a  premium,  at  least  as  much  as  that  d 
codfish  and  herrings.  On  recognising  this  diesi^ 
the  prince  started  forward  and  croaeed  hisneff; 
at  which  aetion  the  good  monks  approached,  pod 
without  much  bargaining,  and  led  away  tiieir  pme. 
They  were  Sicilians.  Sebastian  having  had  sane 
quarrels  with  their  Court,  did  not  think  it  pradeat 
to  be  quite  confidential ;  he  merely  said  he  was  s 
Portuguese,  one  of  king  Sebastian's  soldiai^  mi 
that  he  had  been  captured  by  the  Arabs. 

After  various  joumies,  and  the  redemptioii  of 
other  slaves,  our  travellers  reached  a  sea-port,  ai 
all  embarked  together  for  Palermo,  where  ihai  as- 
nastery  was  situated.  On  their  arrival  they  vat 
received  by  the  priests,  and  led  in  processioa  is 
the  church  of  the  order.  Each  captive  was  dreaed 
in  a  white  gown,  had  three  crowns  and  a  {algriat 
staff  given  to  him,  and  dismissed  with  wishes  lor 
a  good  journey. 

Misfortune  had  made  Sebastian  as  prudent  as  k 
had  formerly  been  the  contrary.  We  have  seea 
his  reasons  for  not  making  himself  known,  kadss 
which,  however  great  his  desire  of  learning  «k* 
was  going  on  in  Portugal,  he  dreaded  to  heac;  A 
heart  bled  when  he  thou^t  of  the  anguish  of  iv 
soldiers,  of  his  beloved  citizens,  of  the  ageriHg 
descriptions  that  would  doubtless  be  gtvcm  !■■  ^ 
their  sufferings ;  he  even  feared  they  aajj^  ^ 
have  died  of  grief.  Howevo;  he  gaiaed  0B«m|^ 
and  the  first  passenger  to  whom  he  aMibi  m 
news,  told  hhn  that  king  Sebasthnw  a  Im  iii  « 
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madmaD,  ha?ing  refused  to  listen  to  anybody's  ad- 
Tiee,  had  made  an  unjust  war  on  Africa,  the  result 
of  which  was  what  had  been  foretold,  that  is  to 
say,  the  Portuguese  were  beaten  and  the  king 
killed,  and,  as  all  Christendom  thought,  he  perfectly 
merited.  He  added,  that  in  Portugal,  while  peo- 
ple much  regretted  the  brave  men  who  liad  fallen 
through  the  obstinacy  of  a  fool,  they  only  laughed 
at  seeing  his  body  brought  back  in  two  pieces  at 
different  times ;  that  it  had  neverthel^  been  in- 
terred with'great  ceremony  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
very  fine  service,  and  that  his  uncle  Henry  had 
gaOy  ascended  the  throne  the  very  evening  of  the 
funeral. 

This  inteUigence  bewildered  Sebastian  more  than 
a  litUe.  He  could  not  imagine  how  anything  could 
go  on  in  his  kingdom  without  him,  and  why  a  fresh 
army  had  not  been  made  to  rescue  him,  if  made 
prisoner,  or  to  avenge  him  if  dead«  "  What  !**  he 
exdaimed,  "  have  I  been  betrayed  by  eveiybody, 
eTen  by  my  grandmother  ?" 

The  person  whom  he  interro^ted  might  have 
been  some  law  student,  some  jacobin,  some  re- 
former, an  enemy  to  the  authority  of  kings  in 
general,  and  of  his  own  in  particular.  He  accosted 
another  traveller,  whose  peaceful  appearance  made 
him  think  he  held  less  novel  opinions,  but  from 
him  he  could  only  draw  replies  still  more  severe. 

••  Alas !"  he  said  to  himself,  "  this  then  is  glory  I 
I  have  fought  like  a  lion ;  I  have  had  three  horses 
killed  under  me,  I  have  received  ten  wounds,  I 
have  been  captured,  bought,  sold,  and  now  here  I 
am  a  pilgrim,  with  a  white  staff  in  my  hand,  while 
my  uncle,  with  my  crown  on  his  head  and  my 
clothes  on  his  back,  reigns  joyously  in  my  stead. 
Ah !  if  they  would  not  remember  me  as  a  hero, 
they  ought  at  least  to  regard  me  as  a  saint ;  for  at 
any  rate  the  war  was  a  crusade,  and  I  had  a  bull 
^oi  the  Pope.  And  you,  grandmother,  you  have 
allowed  all  this !  Aiid  you,  my  good  friend, 
Alca^va,  you  have  given  them  the  cash  box  to 
pay  for  a  be  Frqfitndu  when  I  was  in  good  health ! 
And  you,  mob !  and  you  citizens,  more  stupid  than 
geese,  you  are  eating  your  spiced  mutton  and 
grilled  tomatos,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  I  Who, 
in  this  country,  where  no  one  knows  me,  will  be- 
lieve  that  I  am  Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal  and 
the  two  Indies  ?  If  I  were  to  bawl  it  forth  in 
the  streets  and  on  the  roofs,  people  would  answer, 
'  What !  good  man,  Sebastian  is  dead  and  buried ; 
his  requiem  has  been  chanted,  and  his  epitaph 
written,  go  to  bed  and  sleep  yourself  sober.'  " 

These  thoughts  made  the  poor  prince  almost 
mad ;  so  that  seeing  him  talking  to  himself  and 
gesticulating  with  his  white  staff,  the  passengers 
gathered  round  him,  and  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
making  bis  escape  into  the  fields.  Seeing  a  clean 
cave  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  he  determined  to  be  a 
hermit  for  the  present — an  easy  matter,  for  his 
beard  was  long,  and  his  gown  tanned  in  the  sun. 
80  he  installed  himself  in  his  nook,  previously  in- 
habited by  a  man  of  the  same  trade,  who  had 
died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.    The  hermitage 


contained  the  requisite  furniture,  and  he  bought  it 
all  for  his  three  crOwns  of  the  niece  of  the  de- 
funct, or  by  other  accounts  the  cousin,  who  kept 
a  neighbouring  tavern. 

The  new  hermit  was  young  and  good-looking. 
The  girls  of  the  district  soon  had  individual  faiUi 
in  his  prayers ;  so  that  the  prince  who  had  betaken 
himself  there  to  deliberate  on  his  affairs,  had  not 
a  moment  to  think  about  them,  either  by  day  or 
by  night.  Now,  he  wished  very  much  to  inform 
his  grandmother  of  his  situation,  and  the  thing 
seemed  proper  enough ;  but  a  difficulty  at  once 
stopped  him.  t^hether  it  had  been  forgotten  to 
teach  him  writing,  or  whether  by  his  wounds  he  had 
lost  the  use  of  his  fingers,  be  knew  not  how  to 
begin  his  letter.  At  last  he  made  acquaintance 
with  a  little  boy  who  had  been  at  school  To  him 
he  dictated  his  story  in  such  a  manner  as  quite  to 
preserve  the  incognito,  and  with  eight  days  labour 
and  a  quire  of  paper — for  the  child  could  write 
only  text  hand — this  important  epistle  was  finished. 
He  confided  it  to  a  ship  captain  named  Catissana^ 
who  was  going  to  Portugal  with  com ;  he  recom- 
mended it  to  his  especial  care  after  having  paid  the 
carriage ;  but  the  man,  not  seeing  exactly  how  an 
answer  could  benefit  a  hermit,  threw  it  away. 

While  Sebastian  was  expecting  inteUigence 
which  was  never  to  arrive,  the  sight  of  the  young 
girls  whose  visits  were  increasing,  reminded  him 
of  his  Spanish  betrothed,  and  he  recollected  that 
he  had  been  passionately  in  love  with  her.  He 
had  even  kept  a  tress  of  her  hair,  which  the  Arabs 
had  generously  left  to  him,  because  they  had  not 
found  time  to  sell  it. 

About  this  time  a  visit  from  the  viceroy  of 
Naples'  son  was  announced  at  Palermo.  This 
young  nobleman,  newly  married,  wished  to  bring 
his  wife  to  the  island,  and  magnificent  preparations 
were  made  to  receive  them.  On  the  dij  of  their 
public  entry,  Sebastian  being  by  chance  among  the 
crowd,  was  not  a  little  astonished  at  recognising 
in  the  bride  the  charming  princess  who  had  sworn 
everlasting  fidelity  to  him.  He  breathed  a  sigh  that 
was  heard  by  a  thousand  persons,  and  ran  to  shut 
himself  up  in  his  hermitage  where  he  wept  un- 
ceasingly for  three  days  and  nights.  When  that 
was  done,  he  perceived  that  the  Infanta*s  journey 
was  a  lucky  chance  for  him ;  that  nothing  would 
be  easier  than  to  make  himself  known  to  her,  and 
that  in  spite  of  her  unfaithfulness,  it  was  not  im- 
possible that  she  might  enable  him  to  return  to 
Portugal,  and  resume  his  crown,  his  sceptre,  and 
all  his  other  goods.  So  he  presented  himself  at 
the  palace. 

It  was  announced  to  the  princess  that  a  holy 
man  desired  to  speak  to  her ;  and  as  she  was  very 
pious  she  ordered  him  to  be  admitted.  At  the 
sight  of  that  face  the  lady  blushed,  and  turned 
pale;  however,  having  learned  diplomacy  under  her 
father  and  Lemnos,  she  presently  recovered,  and 
Sebastian  related  his  history  to  her,  in  every  par« 
ticular,  not  even  omitting  the  switching. 

Having  concloded,  he  implored  her  aid  to  re* 
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cover  his  title  and  possessions ;  and  in  order  to 
interest  her  still  more,  he  thought  he  might  pro- 
duce the  tress  of  her  hair.  Then  the  princess  ran 
to  the  bell-pnll,  or  what  was  then  used  in  place  of 
it,  and  her  ladies  as  well  as  a  band  of  guards 
coming  in,  "  Protect  me  from  this  madman  f  she 
cried,  and  fiainted  away.  They  were  about  to 
throw  the  hermit  out  of  the  window,  but  he  made 
haste  out  by  the  door. 

On  that  Tcry  night,  four  men  and  a  corporal 
seized  him  in  his  hermitage,  and  without  giving 
him  time  to  take  his  rosary  and  scourge,  they 
carried  him  to  the  harbour,  where  a  felucca  was 
waiting.  When  they  were  at  some  distance  from 
the  coast  of  Calabria,  a  storm  came  on,  which 
upset  the  vessel — the  four  men  and  the  corporal 
wei^t  straight  to  the  bottom,  the  aulors  swam 
ashore,  and  the  hermit,  who  did  not  know  how  to 
swim,  remained  buoyed  up  by  his  gown,  anxious 
enough  as  to  how  the  voyage  would  terminate.  It 
was  a  critical  situation,  for  probably,  as  soon  as 
the  stuff  should  be  wet  through,  as  it  must 
shortly  be,  he  would  be  engulphed  with  the  cor- 
poral and  his  four  men,  for  whose  society  he  had 
no  great  desire.  Besides,  he  had  been  taught  so 
much  fear  of  Scylla  and  her  dogs,  that  he  thought 
every  moment  to  behold  them  at  lua  heels.  How- 
ever, the  current  set  towards  shore  ;  and  he  was 
not  more  than,  three  rods  off  it,  when  he  took  it 
into  his  head  to  stretch  out  his  legs,  he  felt  the 
sand,  and  a  large  wave  took  him  up  and  placed  him 
on  the  shore. 

His  first  act  was  to  thank  God ;  then,  having 
taken  off  his  gown,  he  spread  it  in  the  sun  and  lay 
down  beside  it  to  warm  himself.  When  he  had 
readjusted  his  toilet  he  felt  hungry,  and  he  had  not 
a  penny  in  his  pocket.  He  had  not  even  any 
pockets ;  for  in  his'hermitage  at  Palermo,  having 
every  thing  at  hand  and  when  he  pleased,  he  did 
not  require  any.  He  saw  many  dwellings  around 
him ;  but  to  eat,  when  one  has  no  money  to  pay 
with,  one  must  either  beg  or  steal.  To  beg,  was 
hard  for  a  king;  to  take,  was  more  natur^,  and 
more  after  the  usage  of  heroes.  He  thought  his 
gown  would  protect  him  from  violence,  and  with  a 
truly  Christian  humility,  and  in  expiation  of  his 
sins,  he  resigned  himself  to  beg.  His  first  petition 
was  addressed  to  a  clown,  who  replied,  *'  God  bless 
yon."  The  second  was  to  a  poor  old  woman,  who 
reminded  him  of  his  grandmother,  and  who  gave 
him  two  eggs.  A  little  further  off  he  obtained 
some  bread,  and  then  a  small  bottle  of  wine.  He 
retired  to  the  shade  of  an  olive  tree,  and  was  pre- 
paring for  a  meal  which  he  much  needed,  when  he 
found  he  had  no  fire  wherewith  to  cook  his  eggs, 
nor  salt  to  season  them. 

A  convent  stood  at  a  short  distance ;  the  good 
fathers  would  not  refuse  him  this  little  kindness. 
He  presented  his  request  to  the  porter,  who 
asked  him  if  he  was  not  the  beggar  who  had  been 
seen  in  the  village  P  Upon  replying  in  the  afi&rma- 
tive  he  was  de^red  to  enter ;  the  poor  prince  was 
delighted  with  such  forethought;    be  perceived 


that  he  was  among  brethren,  and  had  no  doubt 
they  would  give  him  assistance. 

While  he  was  thus  meditating,  the  supenor 
appeared,  and  began  to  ask  him  questions  as  to  ^ 
convent  to  which  he  belonged.  Sebastian  a^nov- 
ledged  that  he  was  only  a  simple  lay  traveDe, 
who  had  just  been  shipwrecked,  and  had  os^  hk 
gown  and  the  charity  of  the  faithful  to  assist  him 
to  Home,  where  his  business  summoned  him.  JU 
a  sign  from  the  prior,  four  stout  monks  enteied, 
carried  off  the  hermit,  took  away  his  food,  cut  off 
his  beard,  and  then  stripped  him  of  his  gowi^  sad 
having  thrown  an  old  jacket  over  him,  they  tkrait 
him  out,  saying  that  if  he  dared  to  appear  ii  & 
country,  and  beg  anywhere,  he  should  not  get  off 
so  easily. 

The  proceeding  was  harsh  towards  a  great  prioee 
who,  until  this  day,  had  never  been  flogged  exe^ 
by  infidels.  Taught  by  experience,  he  Tehemen^ 
resolved  that  in  future  he  would  eat  his  egp 
without  salt  rather  than  ask  it  of  monks.  He  tot 
away  as  fast  as  he  could  from  the  inhospitule 
place,  gulping  down  his  anger,  which  did  not  lessea 
his  appetite.  Having  reached  a  town,  and  aeek^ 
no  brother  beggar  near,  he  ventured  to  ask  sobs 
help ;  but  his  peasants  dress  did  not  make  ^ 
same  impression  as  the  gown ;  he  was  treated  as  s 
lazy  fellow,  and  obtained  nothing;  he  asked  fix 
work,  and  they  laughed  at  him.  However,  as  lofts 
rarely  die  of  hunger,  except  in  the  fine  cities  d 
London  and  Paris,  he  did  not  die ;  but  arrived  li 
Rome,  living  by  his  good  looks  and  God's  himi. 

His  intention  was  to  make  himself  known  to  & 
Pope ;  but  nowhere  can  an  audience  be  oUaioed 
in  a  jacket ;  and  the  servant  of  servants  b  m^ 
more  partial  than  others  to  dirty  folks.  Sebas&a 
learned  that  to  be  received  at  the  court  of  Bobs 
he  must  have  an  abb6*s  cloak ;  hi^pily  he  chanced 
to  find  one,  which  was  lent  to  him  through  ehaolj. 
Being  admitted  to  the  Pope's  presence,  he  huk 
and  kissed  his  slipper ;  then  he  disclosed  his  niBe 
and  misfortunes.  The  Pope,  after  having  fistned 
feelingly,  and  even  twice  wiped  his  eyes,  mH: 
"My  son,  you  are  a  great  sinner ;  but  the  Loal  v 
merciful;  you  will  daily  repeat  a  TaUr  forte 
repose  of  the  soul  of  the  glorious  king  Sebastai^ 
buried  in  the  holy  church ;  and  an  Ave  for  a  pns- 
perous  reign  to  his  eminence  Cardinal  Henij,  Iv 
rightful  successor  to  the  throne  of  Portngid.  I 
give  you  absolution ;  go  and  sin  no  more.**  Ba 
blessed  him,  and  went  away,  leaving  the  prinoe  oa 
his  knees,  gaping  with  astonishment.  He  wSM 
long  have  remained  thus,  had  not  two  luuerwlp 
personages  come  in  suddenly,  accompanied  if  a 
couple  of  papal  guards.  They  forced  him  to  ealK 
one  of  the  Pope's  carriages,  and  took  him  to  fte 
frontier  of  the  Holy  States ;  there  one  of  losew* 
panions  proposed  that  he  should  al^^  ^ai  iq^ 
slipped  twenty-five  Eoman  crowns  into  his  hp^ 
commanding  his  silence  under  penalty  oC  tti 
greater  excommunication,  and  having  re-enteoiflB 
carriage  he  left  the  prince  in  as  gnaat  anianilittirt 
as  he  had  been  when  at  \aa  lUm^  b^    aEvI 
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o  wliat  then  did  bolls  and  ornsades  lead  ?    To 
wentv-five  crowns  and  excommnnication  I 

He  took  the  road  towards  Yenice,  where  he  had 
leen  told  that  bread  was  cheap,  and  intelligence  to 
)e  relied  on.  On  his  arriyal,  he  took  lodging  with 
i  cook,  a  Cjpriot,  to  whom  he  had  been  recom- 
aended ;  and  in  return  for  board  and  lodging,  he 
Lsaisted  in  the  business.  Some  of  his  former 
>abjects,  attached  to  the  Portngueso  embassy,  came 
&OW  and  then  to  drink  Montefiasoone  wine,  and 
^at  strachino  with  Erancisco,  the  Cjpriot.  One 
lay,  perceinng  the  prince,  they  recognised  him, 
ind  kneeling  before  him,  invited  him  to  drink  with 
tbem ;  to  which  his  majesty,  who  had  long  ago  re- 
lonnoed  pride,  willingly  agreed,  desiring  them  to 
^eep  the  secret.  Bnt  how  could  Portuguese 
ittached  to  an  embassy  be  supposed  to  hold  their 
tongues  P  In  two  days  this  history  was  known  all 
over  the  city,  and  the  whole  city  called  at  the 
3  jpriot's  house  to  see  the  prince  who  was  holding 
the  iiying«pan.  Prancisco's  trade  thus  increased 
so  much  that  he  offered  his  assistant  a  third  of  the 
profits ;  and  Don  Sebastian,  who  now  experienced 
an  act  of  justice  for  the  first  time,  agreed,  promis- 
ing to  make  him  his  prime  minister  should  he  erer 
regain  his  throne.  Meanwhile,  the  public  reports 
reached  the  ambassador's  ears,  and  he,  without 
wishing  to  listen  to  the  prince,  denounced  the  im- 
posture, produced  the  register  of  his  burial,  and 
said  that  he  would  cause  the  waiter  to  be  appre- 
hended in  king  Henry's  name.  Sebastian's  friends 
advised  him  to  fly  to  Padua,  to  the  great  vexation 
of  the  Cypriot,  who  preferred  a  charge  against  the 
Portuguese  court  for  injuring  his  trade. 

Just  as  our  hero  was  gone,  the  sbini  came ; 
they  went  directly  to  the  firing-pan,  which  they 
found  in  its  place,  but  his  majesty  held  it  no 
longer ;  and  the  exasperated  landlord  threw  the 
lard  in  their  faces. 

The  ambassador  insisted  on  carrying  it  through 
at  any  hazard ;  he  caused  the  Council  of  Ten  and 
the  state  Inquisitors  to  be  assembled,  and  accused 
Francisco  and  his  assistant  of  keeping  an  eating 
house  where  people  ate  pork  on  Good  Friday,  and 
stews  and  hashes  were  made  at  Easter  of  children's 
flesh.  It  was  accordingly  decided  that  the  Cypriot 
should  be  immediately  confined  in  the  dungeons,  and 
the  scullion  be  brought  back  to  Yenice  to  answer 
for  his  cookery. 

At  this  stage  of  affairs  an  envoy  unexpectedly 
arrived  from  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  who  having 
heard  from  his  son  of  the  adventure  at  Palermo, 
demanded  the  prisoner  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  legitimate  guardian  and  temporal  father  of 
Portugal.  So  many  formalities  and  conferences 
for  the  sake  of  a  scullion  puzzled  the  republic, 
which  concluded  there  must  be  some  hidden 
mysteiy  in  it.  But  being  deeply  interested  in  not 
embiofling  itself  with  Spain,  it  resolved,  all  thmgs 
considered,  in  accordance  with  the  immutable  prin- 
ciple of  self-interest,  that  Prancisco's  partner  should 
be  left  to  his  fate,  prince  or  no  prince.  He  was 
then  given  up  to  the  viceroy's  messengers,  well 


chained,  and  so  quitted  Venice,  asking  as  a  sole 
favour  the  Cypriot's  release,  which  was  granted. 

"When  he  arrived  at  Naples,  then  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain,  the  prince  learned  that  the 
viceroy  was  absent,  and  that  his  friend  the  Count 
of  Lemnos  filled  the  office  meanwhile.  At  this 
intelligence  his  heart  throbbed  with  delight ;  he 
had  no  doubt  of  being  proclaimed  living  forthwith, 
and  restored  to  his  people.  Meanwhile,  he  was 
shut  up  in  the  castle  de  I'CBuf,  where,  being  dose 
to  the  roof,  he  had  at  any  rate  dry  feet.  He 
hastened  to  demand  an  audience  of  his  dear  and 
welUbeloved  companion,  certain  that  the  details 
which  he  sent  him  were  amply  sufficient  to  remove 
any  doubts,  if  he  felt  any.  This  letter  had  speedy 
results :  two  hours  after,  by  the  count's  specif 
commands,  he  was  put  into  a  dungeon,  with  an 
order  that  he  should  not  be  seen  by  any  one  what- 
soever. On  the  day  following  an  envoy  came  to 
offer  him  a  knife  and  a  rope,  saying,  **  This  is  the 
answer  his  Excellency  sends  you." 

Sebastian  replied,  "  You  tempt  me  in  vain ;  I 
will  endure  my  misfortune ;  take  his  present  back 
to  the  viceroy."  However,  it  was  left  with  him, 
and  for  three  days  they  gave  him  nothing  else. 
Happily,  his  heart  was  so  wrung  by  Lemnos'  in- 
gratitude, that  he  did  not  even  think  of  food.  Not 
till  the  beginning  of  the  third  day,  when  he  drew 
a  deep  sigh,  did  he  feel  the  want  of  it.  He  cast 
a  glance  on  the  rope  and  knife.  The  agony  of 
hunger  became  so  great  that  he  seized  the  rope  in 
a  sort  of  fury  ;  but  the  idea  of  a  prince  being 
hanged  was  revolting  to  him,  and  lest  he  should  be 
again  tempted  he  cut  the  rope  into  bits.  It  was 
made  of  broom,  a  kind  of  phmt  stouter  than  straw, 
but  his  want  of  food  was  so  pressing  that  he  ate 
and  relished  the  dish. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  viceroy's  confessor,  the 
auditor-general,  and  two  registers  enterd ;  he  had 
then  the  knife  in  his  hand,  thinking,  perhaps,  of 
putting  it  to  that  use  for  which  the  rope  had  not 
served,  but  the  presence  of  the  new  comers  changed 
the  course  of  his  thoughts.  Por  a  moment  he 
longed  to  stab  one  of  hb  persecutors,  but  re- 
pressing this  new  idea,  he  replaced  the  knife  in  its 
sheath,  and  politely  bowed  to  the  party.  The 
auditor  told  him  he  should  have  a  good  meal  at 
once,  and  liberty  after  it,  if  he  would  dechure  him- 
self a  Cabbrese,  and  sign  the  paper  that  was 
placed  before  him. 

''  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  cannot  purchase 
life  by  a  falsehood  1"  replied  the  prince. 

Then  appeared  a  person  with  an  axe  and  a  block ; 
the  prisoner  was  told  that  he  must  obey  or  die ;  he 
held  out  his  neck.  The  confessor,  astounded* 
withheld  the  axe,  and  went  away.  The  auditor 
and  the  two  Serjeants  followed,  and  a  little  bread 
and  water  was  brought  to  the  wretched  man. 

On  that  same  day  it  was  published  through  the 
city,  I^  sound  of  trumpet,  that  he  had  confessed 
his  imposture,  and  the  deed  was  posted  up,  to 
which,  as  they  said,  he  had  put  his  signature. 
This  gave  Lemnos  fresh  courage ;  he  wished  to  see 
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the  prisoner,  who  was  taken  to  the  palace.  It 
being  very  warm  weather;^  the  viceroj  was  bare- 
headed ;  on  entering,  the  prince  said,  "  Be  covered, 
Count  of  Lemnos  !*'  which  so  much  disconcerted 
his  excellency,  that  he  forgot  the  sermon  which  he 
had  prepared  in  order  to  convince  and  edify  his 
audience.  It  was  the  prisoner,  on  the  contrary, 
who  sermonised  him,  and  he  had  already  arrived  at 
his  second  point  before  the  count  had  an  idea  of 
interrupting  him ;  but  when  Sebastian  recalled  to 
him  the  events  of  his  reign,  and  their  friendship, 
not  omitting  the  dancing  lessons,  and  the  presents 
he  had  lavished  on  him,  he  was  quite  stupified, 
and  the  Infanta,  who  was  listening  in  a  closet; 
began  to  sob  so  loudly,  that  the  audience  was 
broken  up. 

The  prince  was  taken  back  to  his  prison.  The 
viceroy  could  only  say  to  the  people  that  there 
must  be  magic  concerned;  and  that  the  devil  had 
reanimated  a  corpse,  and  given  him  the  similitude 
of  the  late  king.  And  thereupon  an  aged  Portu- 
guese doctor,  named  Sampaya,  who  had  attended 
him  in  his  infancy  for  the  hooping  cough,  wished 
to  feel  his  pulse.  On  recognising  a  certain  mark 
on  the  prince's  arm,  he  was  seized  with  trembliDg, 
called  Mm  his  Majesty,  and  offered  his  gratuitous 
advice  for  the  rheumatism  which  he  might  catch 
in  prison. 

This  foolish  business  made  nothing  clear  ;  but  it 
inspired  one  of  the  spiteful  persons  at  court,  where 
there  are  always  several  such,  with  an  idea  which 
was  followed  out.  The  prisoner  was  summoned 
to  a  consultation  of  the  faculty,  who  prescribed 
pumping  and  bleeding,  and  the  wretched  man  was 
told  that  this  regimen  would  be  continued  till  he 
declared  himself  a  lunatic,  and  bewitched.  Then 
he  was  taken  from  the  prison  to  the  madhouse, 
where  without  detriment  to  other  orders  and  pre- 
scriptions, he  was  chained,  as  if  violent,  under  a 
pump,  which  dropped  on  his  head  all  day. 

The  hospital  for  the  insane,  at  Naples,  was  open 
to  everybody ;  it  was  a  sight  allowed  the  good 
folks  gratis  every  day.  On  this  occasion  there  was 
a  great  crowd.  Among  them  the  prince  perceived 
some  soldiers  who  had  fought  in  Africa,  and  he 
spoke  to  them  by  their  names,  saying,  ''  My  child- 
ren, I  have  oppressed  my  subjects ;  I  have  wronged 
them  of  their  blood  and  of  their  money,  and  I  am 
punished  for  an  example  to  all  princes  present  and 
to  come,  who  shall  increase  the  budget  improperly. 
Pray  for  the  miserable  Sebastian,  and  go  and  con- 
sole my  kind  grandmother  by  telling  her  that  we 
shall  meet  again  in  paradise." 

The  spectators  who  heard  this,  shook  their 
heads,  saying  that  the  viceroy  was  the  only  idiot, 
who  instead  of  shutting  up  such  a  man  had  better 
Ibten  to  his  advice,  and  confess  like  him.  At 
length  some  Portuguese  monks  began  to  preach  in 
his  behalf.  The  populace  became  heated,  and  were 
beginning  to  unhook  the  lamps,  when  the  politicians 
of  the  place  thought  of  a  new  trick. 

An  aged  peasant  and  a  young  woman  were 
brought  from  Calabria,  and  on  the  promise  of  large 


pay,  the  one  affirmed  that  he  was  the  father  of  the 
soi'doitant  Sebastian,  and  the  other  that  she  was 
his  wife.  She  declared  that  he  had  married  her  at 
Salerno.  Sebastian  persisted  that  he  had  never 
been  at  that  place,  and  called  her  an  idle  creature. 
As  this  might  be  true,  the  court  decided  that  the 
allegation  was  equivalent  to  a  recognition,  and  tiie 
Calabrese  went  away  telling  everybody  that  she  had 
been  acknowledged.  She  then  thought  she  should 
like  to  be  a  princess,  and  after  having  made  it 
public  that  she  was  the  prisoner's  lawful  wife,  sk 
bore  witness  that  he  was  the  king  of  Portugal 

Everybody  laughed  at  the  viceroy  who,  in  a  ng^ 
caused  the  foolish  woman  to  be  flogged,  and  no 
more  was  heard  of  her. 

The  Spanish  court,  meanwhile,  vehemently  re- 
buked  Lemnos  for  his  blunders.  As  a  finish  to 
them  he  would  have  liked  much  to  cut  the  matter 
short  on  a  block  in  the  public  square  or  elsewhere; 
but  fearing  an  outbreak,  he  contented  himself  witk 
sentencing  the  prisoner  to  the  galleys  for  life. 

Before  he  was  fastened  to  the  bench,  he  vai 
placed  on  an  ass,  with  his  head  to  the  tail,  a^ 
thus  paraded  through  the  streets  of  Napke  for 
three  days,  preceded  by  a  trumpeter,  and  a  henld, 
who  cried  out,  "  This  man,  a  Calabrese  by  birtli, 
is  thus  punished  by  king  Philip's  order,  for  hsripg 
falsely  deckred  himself  Sebastian,  king  of  Pbtta- 
gal."  "  Yes !  I  am  he !"  cried  the  princ^  sfdking 
his  heels  against  the  ass,  who  was  bearing  a  king 
without  being  proud  of  it;  "Yes,  I  am  Sebastiai^ 
and  whoever  denies  it  lies  in  his  throat.**  He 
would  have  added  many  other  moral  and  instnio* 
tive  things,  but  as  soon  as  he  began  to  speak  the 
trumpet  sounded,  the  herald  shouted,  and  the  ass 
imitated  them.  This  ceremony  concluded,  he  WB 
chained  to  the  galley,  between  a  thief  and  a 
heretic. 

There  he  might  have  long  remained,  had  not 
Cardinal  Henry  embroiled  himself  with  his  nei^ 
bout  Philip  of  Spain,  who,  wanting  to  do  him  an 
ill  turn,  wrote  to  Naples  to  release  the  prisoner, 
which  was  done.  Sebastian  thus  found  himsetf 
free,  his  legs  and  arms  galled  by  the  irons,  aid 
destitute  of  shirt  or  doublet.  He  was  scareelj 
decent  in  such  a  state,  and  a  dog  would  not  hare 
licked  his  hand.  Happily  some  pious  souls  9igasL 
furnished  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  deeest 
apparel,  though  scanty  enough  for  a  real  king^  who 
wanted  to  conquer  his  kingdom,  he  proceeded  to 
Lisbon,  where  he  arrived  in  good  health,  though 
rather  thin  in  consequence  of  the  crosses  he  hid 
met  with  in  his  travels.  Soon  after  his  landi^^ 
which  took  place  incognito,  entering  a  chunk  to 
say- his  beads,  the  first  thing  he  beheld  was  his  own 
epitaph.  The  eulogium  was  short,  which  made  hhn 
very  angry;  he  humiliated  himself  for  be^g  ao; 
and  seebg  an  old  woman  praying  for  the  r^oseof 
his  soul,  he  knelt  by  her. 

Thus  strengthened,  he  took  a  walk  about  tte 
city,  hiding  his  face  in  his  doak,  and  drawing  Ui 
hat  over  his  eyes.  He  wished  to  know  wlit  pe^ 
pie  said  about  him.  They  said  BOtUn^i  Aif«o 
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kmgereyen  thouglit  about  him.  He  inquired 
about  his  beloved  burghers ;  he  recognised  some 
of  them,  but  thej  were  all  dressed  like  abb^s,  with 
caps.  He  knew  this  was  the  fashionable  style, 
and  that  parades  and  reviews  had  given  place  to 
processions ;  thence  he  inferred  that  blessings  had 
descended  on  Portugal.  It  was  just  the  reverse ; 
nobodj  would  any  longer  work  or  think,  and  only 
b^;gars  and  idiots  were  to  be  seen.  It  was  just  as 
in  his  time,  except  the  dress. 

His  heart  yearned  to  embrace  his  kind  grandmo- 
ther ;  he  rejoiced  in  the  delight  she  would  feel  in 
again  beholding  him  in  this  world ;  so  he  hastened 
to  the  old  palace  in  which  she  dwelt.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  a  duenna  whose  respectable  appearance  led 
liim  to  think  he  might  confide  in  her ;  and  in  a  low 
voice  he  told  her  his  name  and  rank.  The  old 
woman  immediately  shut  the  door,  exclaiming  that 
be  was  the  seventh,  and  that  there  was  one  with 
the  queen  at  that  very  moment. 

This  reply  astonished  the  prince  extremely. 
Who  could  it  be  that  had  assumed  his  place  ?  He 
was  pondering  about  this  when  a  person  stealthily 
descending  the  steps  brushed  by  him.  It  was  his 
rival ;  he  could  not  doubt  it,  for  on  looking  in  his 
face,  he  thought  he  beheld  himself  in  a  glass.  The 
other,  no  less  astonished,  and  certain  that  it  was 
Sebastian's  ghost  come  to  accuse  him  of  his  im- 
posture, ran  away  as  fast  as  he  could. 

The  good  old  queen,  who  learned  the  death  of 
her  grandson  on  the  return  of  the  army,  had  re- 
mained inconsolable  for  several  months.  When  her 
grief  was  a  little  calmed,  she  desired  to  know  the 
details  of  the  exit ;  a  great  many  officers  were  ex- 
amined, but  their  accounts  seemed  so  contradic- 
toiy,  that,  doubting  the  reality  of  the  fact,  she  had 
neglected  no  means  of  discovering  her  beloved 
diild.  Her  wish  was  amply  fulfilled,  for  instead 
of  one,  five  Sebastian*s  had  been  at  once  found ; 
and  she  had'  arrived  at  the  sixth,  when  the  true 
one  presented  himself. 

The  first  comers  bore  so  little  resemblance  to 
the  real  Sebastian  that  they  could  not  impose  on 
the  old  lady,  though  her  sight  and  her  memory 
were  much  weakened.  They  had  been  punished 
more  or  less  according  to  their  condition  and  in- 
solence. As  for  the  sixth,  the  resemblance 
was  striking ;  he  was  named  Martin  Alvarez,  of 
the  province  of  Beira.  Having  been  well  instructed 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  king*s  life,  by  a  specu- 
lating courtier  who  prompted  him  in  his  part,  he 
had  quite  fascinated  the  good  woman,  from  whom 
he  extracted  money  and  advice. 

This  did  not  ameliorate  the  prince's  condition. 
It  was  as  important  to  him  to  be  recognised  by 
his  grandmother  as  it  was  not  to  be  recognised  by 
his  uncle,  or  rather  by  his  advisers,  who  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  give  up  the  crown  to  himv  His 
purse,  poorly  enough  supplied,  was  speedily  ex- 
hausted ;  he  wished  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  to  see 
his  grandmother,  bnt  his  rival  guarded  the  ap- 
proaches so  closely,  that  he  could  not  accomplish 
it.    He  soon  fell  ill  through  want  or  anxiety,  and 


his  landlord,  a  needy  lodging-keeper,  to  whose 
house  he  would  not  in  former  days,  have  sent  his 
lowest  servant,  had  him  taken  to  the  hospital. 

According  to  the  custom  of  that  time  he  was 
placed  in  a  bed  with  two  other  persons.  One  was 
epileptic,  and  annoyed  him  greatly,  but  fortunately 
he  died  on  the  second  day.  The  other,  like  him- 
self, was  ill  from  starvation  and  grief.  On  looking 
more  closely  at  him  he  thought  he  had  seen  that  face 
before.  The  presence  of  a  negro,  who  waited  on 
the  sick  man,  convinced  him,  and  he  recognised 
Camoens,  whose  pension  of  sixty  crowns  had 
been  stopped,  and  who,  bowed  down  by  infirmity, 
after  having  been  supported  by  his  negro's  labour, 
died  in  the  hospital. 

The  poet,  despite  his  wretched  state,  roused 
himself  occasionally,  and  then  he  enthusiasticallj 
recited  portions  of  his  "  Lusiade,"  and  Sebastian, 
who  now  heard  this  noble  poem  for  the  first  time, 
bitterly  reproached  himself  for  the  neglect  with 
which  he  had  treated  such  a  man.  He  was  so 
ashamed  of  it  that  he  daied  not  avow  himself ;  but 
some  words  which  escaped  him  in  his  dreams, 
struck  the  poet.  Camoens  suspected  the  truth ; 
and  one  night,  convinced  by  an  expression  that  the 
son  of  John  IH.  only  could  have  used,  he  no 
longer  doubted  his  companion  being  the  king  of 
Portugal,  and  when  he  awoke  addressed  him  by 
that  title. 

Sebastian,  not  aware  that  he  had  betrayed  him- 
self, was  at  first  astonished;  at  last  he  ac- 
knowledged his  name  and  related  his  story.  The 
poet  then  learnt  that  the  world  contained  a  man 
more  unfortunate  than  himself,  which  hitherto  he 
had  not  thought  possible.  The  resemblance  of 
situation  soon  made  them  close  friends,  and  they 
enjoyed  some  pleasant  moments,  even  on  the  bed 
of  sickness.  They  thus  philosophised  during  three 
months,  day  and  night,  scarcely  taking  sleep,  which 
increased  the  poet's  fever,  and  he  breathed  his  last 
in  the  arms  of  his  royal  friend. 

This  blow,  perhaps  the  saddest  that  Sebastian  had 
ever  felt,  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the  grave  , 
but  he  survived,  and  the  crisis  was  followed  by  his 
recovery,  and  one  morning  he  was  desired  to  leave 
his  bed  and  give  place  to  another  person.  Thus 
was  he  once  again  a  wanderer.  The  Lusitanian 
poet*s  recitations  had  restored  the  elastic  tone  of 
his  mind;  and  he  determined  to  reconquer  his 
kingdom,  or  to  die  sword  in  hand. 

While  walking  rapidly  along,  his  head  full  of 
this  project,  he  ran  against  something  cold,  which 
by  the  last  gleam  of  daylight,  he  could  just  see 
was  a  hanging  corpse.  He  looked  more  dosely, 
and  he  beheld  the  mangled  body  of  Alvarez,  who 
had  been  hanged  and  quartered  the  evening  before. 
A  cold  perspiration  ran  over  him ;  he  felt  that  he 
should  probably  be  there  also,  if  his  grandmother 
were  willing  to  acknowledge  him.  This  thought 
dissipated  his  visions  of  grandeur ;  he  quickly  got 
away  from  this  horrible  spot,  and  walking  where 
chance  led  him  found  himself  on  the  sea  shore. 
The  career  of  insult  and  suffering  which  lay  before 
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him  suddenly  struck  his  mind,  and  he  was  inclined 
instantly  to  end  it.  Prompted  hy  his  despair,  he 
was  about  to  throw  himself  in,  when  he  felt  his 
arm  gently  touched.  It  was  the  duenna  who  had 
shut  the  door  in  his  face. 

*'  Ah  !  Sir,*'  said  she,  "  I  have  been  seeking  you 
for  several  days.  Come  instantly  to  the  palace  ; 
my  mistress  wishes  to  speak  to  you."  Sebastian 
thought  it  was  an  angel's  voice,  and  renouncing 
the  other  world  for  this  time,  he  followed  the  old 
woman.  Having  reached  the  palace  he  was  im- 
mediately admitted,  and  found  himself  in  his 
grandmother's  presence. 

The  sight  of  this  kind  relative,  of  this  chamber 
where  he  had  received  so  much  good  advice,  by 
which  he  had  so  little  profited,  affected  him  to 
tears.  The  old  lady  sighed  deeply,  and  drawing 
him  towards  her,  looked  closely  at  him.  She  would 
have  ejaculated,  but  her  voice  failed  ;  her  emotion 
sufficiently  proved  that  she  recognised  him.  The 
prince  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  they  mingled 
their  tears  together. 

After  the  first  burst  of  sorrow,  Sebastian,  who  like 
the  pious  ^neas,  related  his  history  everywhere, 
informed  the  good  queen  of  all  that  had  happened 
to  him  since  he  went  away.  At  each  mischance 
she  gave  him  a  little  sermon,  according  to  her 
custom ;  but  pity  soon  made  eloquence  dumb,  she 
had  no  longer  courage  to  lecture  one  who  had 
suffered  so  much,  and  she  only  wept  and  groaned. 
The  prince  was  obliged  to  bresJ^  off  his  story  lest  it 
should  kill  her  outright. 

The  next  day  he  finished  his  narration,  and  they 
talked  over  the  state  of  affairs.  The  old  lady, 
always  prudent,  thought  that  he  ought  to  consider 
his  health  before  dreaming  of  royalty.  Her  dear 
child  was  so  reduced,  so  thin,  that  the  crown  would 
have  slipt  over  his  head  like  a  hoop ;  and  then  a 
pretender,  with  a  wan  complexion  and  sallow  aspect, 
is  seldom  well  received.  People  generally  prefer 
a  large  bloated  person,  round  and  solid,  saying  to 
themselves,  that  man  will  not  be  blown  down  by 
the  wind.  So  the  prince  was  fed  on  rich  soups 
and  roast  game,  which  succeeded  marvellously ; 
and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  he  found  himself  as 
able  as  anybody  to  hold  the  sceptre. 

While  this  was  taking  place.  King  Henry  was 
committing  folly  after  folly.  Gentlemen,  citizens, 
mob,  all  cried  out  against  him.  The  nobles  thought 
him  a  philosopher,  and  the  philosophers  a  hypocrite. 
They  drew  him  with  a  homed  cap  and  hoofs  to 
his  feet.  The  poor  man  was  nevertheless  doing 
his  best ;  he  would  even  have  acted  well,  if  those 
who  surrounded  him  had  not  rather  he  should  act 
wrongly.  The  kingdom  was  a  perfect  bear-garden ; 
the  singing  boys  pulled  the  priest*s  ears,  and  he 
pulled  those  of  the  bishop.  Some  wished  to  have 
laws,  others  would  not  have  any ;  they  declared 
that  the  prince's  will  was  sufficient,  but  as  the 
prince  had  no  will,  affairs  seemed  absolutely  to  go 
on  by  themselves — and  in  government,  when  things 
go  by  themselves,  they  always  go  to  ruin. 

The  courtiers,  both  of  the  mob  and  of  the  king. 


explained  morality  and  speech  eadi  after  his  own 
interest ;  these  called  royalism  fidelity ;  and  t&oae 
called  it  liberty  and  economy;  all,  things  that 
nobody  cared  about,  and  that  might  have  been 
translated  into  the  words — money  and  power, 
power  and  money.  In  short,  agreed  in  the  aim  d 
getting  and  keeping,  they  were  not  agreed  as  to 
the  method  of  so  doing ;  and  as,  moreover,  the 
money  and  power  seized  by  the  one  side,  is  not 
left  for  the  other  to  seize,  and  as  there  remains  &9 
one  to  obey  when  everybody  wishes  to  oommand, 
these  are  points  on  which  men  find  it  absoluteij 
impossible  to  understand  each  other. 

The  good  cardinal-king,  who  had  tamed  hs 
scarlet  cap  under  his  golden  crown  above  tes 
times  without  being  able  to  conciliate  so  muj 
discordant  elements,  had  ended  by  giving  up  tfa 
attempt,  and  saying  nothing  but  his  breviary. 

Of  all  this  Sebastian  was  informed  by  hs 
grandmother.  The  time  might  perhaps  have  been 
favourable  to  the  prosecution  of  his  rights,  bat  ke 
remembered  Alvarez  hanged,  and  the  chance  of 
being  so  himself.  That  kind  of  death  had  alwajs 
extremely  disquieted  him,  as  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  remark.  The  mere  thought  of  it  made 
his  grandmother  shudder,  and  she  was  oott^xawttj 
repeating  to  him  :  Cki  va  piano,  va  mno  ;  an  Bifin 
proverb,  meaning;  beware  of  the  rope.  He  tfafte- 
fore  endeavoured  to  gam  partisans  ^yly,  and  w& 
out  compromising  himself,  beginning  with  fhs 
duenna,  who  converted  her  own  nephew,  a  barber 
surgeon,  always  a  necessary  person  to  a  con^oaej. 
The  barber,  in  the  exercise  of  his  vocation,  le(  a 
few  words  slip  in  between  the  soap  brash  and  fte 
razor,  about  the  legitimate  sovereign,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  still  bebg  alive ;  he  obtained  aoae 
credence  and  made  pro^ytes  among  his  frieoAi. 
These  again  made  others,  and  affairs  seemed  to  be 
in  good  train. 

But  another  historical  work  was  going  on  at 
court.  Father  Henriquez,  a  Jesuit,  and  codlessor  to 
the  king- cardinal,  hinted  to  him,  imder  pain  of 
non-absolution,  an  order  to  point  out  Philip  H.  at 
Spain  as  his  successor.  Father  Las  Torres,  a  Do- 
minican, on  the  contrary,  deckred  that  he  wooH 
be  damned  if  he  named  any  one  bat  the  Dachas 
Catherine  of  Braganza.  The  good  man  knew  not 
which  to  believe,  the  Jesuit  or  the  Dominican,  iul 
he  was  so  harassed  by  doubt  and  uncertainty,  tte 
greatest  evils  of  this  life,  that  a  violent  fit  of 
jaundice  came  on,  and  he  died  without  haviiM;  w^ 
pointed  anybody.  King  Philip,  early  warned  pot 
forward  a  claim  to  the  kingdom  in  virtue  of  40^000 
men  and  father  Henriquez. 

What  could  Sebastian,  with  his  grandmotiier,  As 
duenna,  and  the  barber,  do  against  such  poweiftd 
arguments  ?  He  was  asking  himself  this  qoestni^ 
when  the  aged  queen  received  an  order  from  As 
commissary-general  of  police  to  quit  the  kiBgdoH. 
In  his  anger  the  prince  wanted  to  go  and  bresi 
and  destroy  everything  at  the  magistnciyf  and  eat 
off  his  former  father-in-law's  ears;  bat  the  good 
lady  stopped  him  as  he  was  starting  off  wttit  fags 
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in  his  heart,  and  a  sahre  in  his  hand.  "  My  dear 
grandson,"  she  said,  "  do  you  remember  the  fable 
of  the  iron  pot  and  the  earthen  pot  ?  You  are  just 
now  the  most  brittle  of  earthen  pots ;  that  of  iron 
on  the  contrary,  has  recently  been  re-tinned.  Wait 
till  it  is  cracked,  which  it  soon  will  be,  if  my 
prayers  are  granted ;  then  by  a  hearty  blow  with 
your  handle,  you  may  shiver  it  in  pieces.  Now, 
sheathe  your  sword,  and  gire  me  your  arm ;  I  long 
ago  foresaw  what  has  occurred.  We  are  going  to 
Flanders,  where  I  have  a  farm ;  there  we  will  live 
on  cream  and  fresh  butter,  and  wait  the  turn  of 
events." 

During  his  adventures,  Sebastian  had  always  re- 
solved to  trust  to  his  grandmother,  and  despite  his 
anger  with  Phib'p  and  the  commissary,  he  relin- 
qxdshed  till  another  day  his  intention  of  telling 
them  his  opinion.  So  he  departed  with  his  grand- 
mother, the  duenna,  and  the  barber ;  and  besides, 
Camoens'  negro,  whom  he  had  taken  as  his  valet- 
de^chambre  as  soon  as  he  could  afford  one. 

After  a  good  voyage,  they  reached  the  queen's 
farm.  Everything  there  was  in  the  old  style,  but 
Sebastian  had  left  off  being  fanciful  since  he  had 
been  a  hermit  and  a  cook.  He  sat  himself  down 
in  the  great  arm-chair  of  Utrecht  velvet,  and  began 
to  live  Mke  a  true  Flemish  farmer ;  growing  fat  in 
company  with  his  fowls  and  beasts.  This  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  good  grandmother,  who 
being  able  to  preach  to  her  heart's  content,  seemed 
to  grow  yonng  again. 

After  a  residence  of  some  time  in  Flanders,  the 
barber  became  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
prince,  and  was  sent  on  a  journey  into  Portugal,  to 
travel  through  the  kingdom  and  learn  if  the  peo- 
ple were  satisfied.  He  and  his  nephew,  disguised 
as  travelliug  merchants,  had  not  been  gone  above 
forty  days,  when  the  barber  returned  quite  aghast. 
He  related  that  his  companion  had  been  seized  on 
his  landing  and  strangled,  because  he  was  a  fo- 
reigner, and  that  he  should  have  been  served  the 
same,  but  for  the  protection  of  his  brother,  who 
had  become  a  Spanish  subject.  Then,  taking  the 
prince  aside,  he  told  him  how  Philip  taught  the 
Spanish  language  to  the  honest  Lisbon  burghers, 
who  were  now  neither  soldiers  nor  abb^s,  for  after 
having  torn  their  bands,  he  had  made  their  powder 
flasks  into  bridles.  The  wretched  people  could 
neither  cry  out  nor  complain ;  as  soon  as  they 
opened  their  mouths  their  tongues  were  slit,  and 
if  they  tried  to  write,  their  hands  were  cut  off. 
A  person  named  Antony,  the  grand  prior,  had  un- 
dertaken to  defend  the  citizens,  and  was  made  pro- 
visional king ;  but  Philip  treated  him  as  an  upstart, 
and  he  was  but  too  glad  to  reach  France,  bent 
double  and  sore,  with  gallopping  away  from  the 
soldiers  in  pursuit. 

These  details  offering'no  great  encouragement 
to  Sebastian,  he  thought  it  proper  to  wait  a  little 
longer ;  and  to  make  time  fly,  he  married  a  Fle- 
mish woman,  whose  good  looks  promised  him 
handsome  princes.  He  took  this  resolution  in 
consequence  of  his  grandmother's  remark,  that  she 


did  not  understand  why  kings,  or  those  destined 
to  be  such,  always  went  courting  to  king's 
daughters,  alliances  which  generally  produced  only 
quarrels  and  boobies.  In  her  opinion,  the  first  law 
in  a  kingdom  ought  to  be  that  the  prince  should 
not  marry  a  stranger,  but  a  native,  of  good  consti- 
tution, good  manners  and  conduct,  and  the  most 
sensible  that  could  be  found.  It  was  on  these 
grounds  that  Sebastian  courted  the  Fleming ;  and 
he  had  done  right. 

The  year  foUowing,  he  was  a  father,  which  de- 
cided him  to  send  the  barber  a  second  time,  who 
did  not  care  much  to  go,  since  his  nephew's  acci- 
dent; so  to  encourage  him,  Camoens'  negro,  who 
was  as  clever  as  a  monkey,  was  sent  with  him. 

The  good  grandmother  preached  incessantly ; 
and  the  sight  of  an  heir,  to  whom  she  might 
repeat  all  her  sermons  over  again,  filled  her  with 
joy.  She  employed  her  time,  and  that  of  her 
duenna  and  maids,  in  making  him  Greek  caps  and 
Scotch  stockings.  As  for  the  prince,  he  was 
learning  farming  after  the  Flemish  method,  that 
he  might  cultivate  his  estates  if  he  should  ever 
return  to  Portugal.  Hitherto  the  worthy  people 
of  Lisbon,  and  the  places  adjacent,  had  never  been 
able  to  believe  that  the  soil  ought  to  produce  any- 
thing but  what  grew  spontaneously  there ;  so  their 
principal  crop  was  thistles  for  the  asses.  The 
prince  was  studying  at  the  same  time  the  various 
methods  of  manufacture,  thinkiDg  that  his  subjects 
would  be  quite  as  well  employed  in  making  cloths 
and  linens,  as  in  begging — a  custom  wearisome  to 
themselves  and  others. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged  in  hb  political  and 
commercial  education,  the  barber  and  the  negro 
reached  Portugal,  where  things  were  going  from 
bad  to  worse.  Philip  had  altered  his  system.  In 
place  of  slitting  his  new  subjects  tongues  and  cut- 
ting off  their  arms,  he  suffered  them  to  say  and  do 
what  they  pleased,  hoping  that  they  would  eat 
each  other  up,  like  those  two  cats  whose  tails  only 
were  left  after  their  fight.  The  people  then  had 
recovered  liberty  after  their  fashion ;  the  dogs  again 
ill-treated  the  men ;  the  men  cried,  "  Light  for 
ever'."  and  broke  the  lamps;  they  demanded 
bread,  and  drowned  the  bakers.  They  did  not  see 
better,  and  were  not  better  fed,  for  haggard  and 
fambhed  persons  were  to  be  met  at  every  step. 
One  thing  alone  consoled  them ;  this  was  the  spec- 
tacle of  executions,  which  made  them  forget  their 
hunger.  By  such  little  things  are  honest  folks 
amused. 

Decorative  orders  were  become  the  fashion. 
There  was  not  a  footman  without  at  least  one,  and 
they  were  traded  with  as  openly  as  chestnuts  and 
onions ;  so  the  barber,  a  vain  man,  bought  half  a 
dozen  for  himself,  and  two  for  the  negro.  He 
tried  to  say  a  word  about  Sebastian,  but  nobody 
cared  for  him  any  longer,  so  he  returned  to  Flan- 
ders with  his  crosses,  but  not  without  having  care- 
fully put  a  small  cask  of  old  port,  and  three  chests 
of  oranges  on  board. 

On  his  arrival  in  Flanders  Le   fouad    the  king 
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with  three  childieo^  and  so  busy  tilling  and  sowing, 
with  his  fallow  land  and  his  fat  beasts,  that  he  had 
not  eTen  time  to  hear  what  the  barber  had  to  say. 
However,  he  was  sent  from  year  to  year,  and  from 
year  to  year  they  were  become  used  to  seeing  him 
return  without  any  other  result  than  the  cask  of  wine 
and  the  ripe  oranges.  At  last  be  began  to  consider 
these  his  sole  errand,  and  the  king  also  fell  into  the 
habit  of  expecting  his  return  solely  on  this  account. 


A  person  who  came  from  Brussels  the  oikr  di^, 
told  me  things  still  went  on  thus ;  except  tk 
Sebastian  had  been  very  angry  a  month  before, 
because  the  Flemings,  in  fighting,  had  brob 
down  his  cabbages,  and  the  Wber  hsd  broogl^ 
sour  wine  and  rotten  oranges  from  Lisbon,  oi 
which  the  grandmother  had  preached  a  Nnn 
two  hours  long  to  the  negro,  by  whom  thej  lot  | 
selected.  I 
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Ohx  of  the  happy  privileges  of  which  Englishmen 
are  wont  to  be  proud,  is  the  free  and  liberal  ad- 
ministration of  justice  among  them.  There  is  no 
other  country  in  which  individual  liberty  is  so 
much  respected ;  and  this  blessing  is  certainly  for 
the  most  part  due  to  the  independence  of  the  ma- 
gistrates. What  a  contrast  with  the  states  of  the 
European  continents,  where  despotism  alternates 
with  anarchy,  both  alike  hostile  to  real  freedom  ! 
In  fact,  liberty  has  with  truth  been  defined,  "  the 
privilege  of  obeying  laws  only,"  and,  consequently, 
it  must  afford  a  guarantee  against  violence  of  any 
kind,  against  that  which  comes  from  below  as  well 
as  that  which  threatens  from  above. 

Now,  laws  may  be  written  with  great  liberality, 
and  framed  in  a  manner  purporting  to  protect 
every  right  of  the  citizen,  and,  nevertheless,  the 
inhslHtants  of  the  country  where  these  same  Uws 
predominate,  may  not  be  sure  against  encroach- 
ments on  their  fortune,  their  liberty,  or  even  their 
life.  If  we  compare,  for  instance,  France  and 
England,  the  Code  Napoleon  will  certainly  appear 
to  the  majority  to  have  many  advantages  over  the 
labyrinth  which  is  called  the  En^^h  statute-book ; 
it  has  unquestionably  those  of  clearness,  brevity, 
and  simplicity.  They  have  not,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  channel,  our  innumerable  bills  of  parliament, 
which  contradict  each  other,  our  thousands  of 
judicial  decisions,  which  form  so  many  binding 
precedents.  And  yet,  in  Engknd  the  property  and 
liberty  of  the  individual  are  protected,  and  in 
France  they  are  not.  The  reason  is,  because  in 
this  country  the  law,  whatever  it  is,  is  respected 
by  all,  beginning  with  the  government  and  the 
judges;  wUle  on  the  continent,  the  governing  powers 
pr^nd  to  stand  above  the  law,  and  the  magistrates, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  are  not  ^ted  with  the  spirit 
of  impartiality. 

A  chancellor  of  olden  times  once  told  to  his 
brother  justices,  under  Charles  IX. :  "  The  matters 
to  whioh  your  judgmeats  may  relate,  are  the 
meadow  or  the  field,  not  the  lives,  the  manners,  or 
the  religion  of  the  people ;  if  you  do  not  feel  your- 
selves  strong  and  just  enough  to  command  your 
passions  and  to  love  your  enemies,  as  God  com- 
mands it,  abstain  from  the  oflSce  of  judge.**  But 
in  our  own  days,  the  French  magbtrates  judge,  not 


according  to  the  right  br  wrong  of  the  one,  hi 
according  to  the  political  opinion  of  the  jaA 
concerned  in  it.  This  fact  is  so  well  kaoiity 
nobody  believes  there  in  the  sanctity  of  jaitise;^ 
thus  the  constitution  of  society  is,  alas!  tmii 
in  its  very  core,  and  the  edifice  is  shakttkib 
foundations. 

And  yet,  there  was  a  time  when  the  IM 
would  boast  high-minded,  distinguished  jadgo^ 
such  as  few  countries  then  possessed,  aad  tit 
names  of  L'Hopital,  Seguier,  Mol^  PithoQ,fl» 
lay,  and  Pasquier,  adorn  the  history  of  witaL 
When  General  Foy  thundered  a  Phiilippie  igo^ 
a  prevaricating  minister  of  justice,  ander  M 
XYUL,  he  perfectly  crushed  his  antagouitlfa' 
claiming,  "  I  sentence  you,  in  going  ont  d  tb 
house,  to  look  at  the  statue  of  the  Ghaaodkvlk 
L'Hopital.*'  And,  indeed,  compare  anjaagistatt 
of  our  own  epoch  with  this  illustiioashi^*^ 
whom  even  the  frivolous  and  obscene  Boat  cM 
remarks  that  he  was  the  greatest  and  foiiW 
chanoellor  France  ever  had.  Read  his  wiib« 
his  speeches,  and  you  will  find  that  toa  ig 
never  nobler  words  uttered  by  a  mors  Sff^ 
voice.  To  him  you  may  with  full  justice  mi^i^ 
ancient  definition  of  an  orator :  "  «r  bom  *■» 
perituey  And  he  has,  as  it  were,  a  m«piW 
retinue  of  grave  and  magnanimous  jiuflon#* 
these  presidents  and  oounmllors  of  ^""^  ffjj 
ments,  whose  names  we  have  just  quoted,  mA 
whom  old  Montaigne  says  that  they  w»s  *W 
souls,  stamped  with  the  coin  of  antifuity."  *■ 
truly,  these  great  good  men,  ^^."^jV^j 
whole  time  in  the  study  of  ancient  li4cn*JJ  J 
the  administration  of  justice,  united,  f»* 
loyalty  of  the  subject,  an  austere  ^"*"*J*'J 
seemed  to  have  passed  away  with  the  repabfi"* 
Greece  and  Rome. 

Although  belongbg  to  the  nobility  (t^lJ 
called  noblesse  de  robe,)  they  stood  ^^w^T* 
the  side  of  the  people,  and  tried  to  proW  *• 
against  the  eiusroachments  of  the  orowa.  J"V 
arose  with  the  citizens  of  Paris  agajartw* 
sidious  Mazarin,  and  one  of  them  said  ■*Jfv 


fearlessly  to  a  king,  "The  naffsia^ 


judgments,  and  not  services." 
Retz,  who  knew  by  personal 
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appreciate  eourage,  says,  "  If  it  were  not  a  kind 
of  blasphemy  to  say  that  in  this  country  there  ex- 
isted a  man  holder  than  the  great  Gastayns  Adol- 
plias  and  the  Prince  de  (Dond^,  I  would  say  that  it 
was  M.  M0I4  first  president/'  They  had  certainly 
something  of  a  very  narrow  esprit  de  corps,  which 
too  often  prevented  them  (torn  applying  large 
^iews  to  the  improvement  of  the  law ;  but,  on  tbe 
other  band,  this  same  espriC  prevented  them  from 
compromising  their  duty.  Montesquieu,  Dagues- 
seau,  De  Chou,  were  presidents  of  Parliament,  and 
tbe  councillors  constituted  the  Catos  of  the  frivolous 
JFrencb  society.  One  of  the  darkest  spots  in  tbe 
policy  of  that  Louis  XTV.  whom  bis  contempora- 
ries and  posterity  have  called  the  Great,  is  his  en- 
deavour to  subject  to  his  own  will  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  as  he  did  everything  else  in  his 
kingdom.  When  a  sovereign  adopts  the  maxim 
that  Ae  constitutes  the  state,  there  is  no  room  for 
freedom  even  on  the  judicial  bench.  Good  old 
Xi'Hopital  had  said  sorrowfully,  pointing  to  his 
long  white  beard,  as  a  venerable  bishop  had  done 
before  him,  **when  this  snow  shall  be  melted, 
there  vrill  be  nothing  but  mud.'*  This  prophecy 
proTcd  but  too  true ;  there  was  nothing  in  France 
but  mud  and  blood.  The  sanguinary  laws  against 
the  Protestants  were  enforced  by  the  Parliaments ; 
a  Galas  was  condemned  by  them,  and  it  became 
soon  extinct,  that  generation  of  noble  orators,  of 
whose  eloquence  we  might  say  with  Longinus,  that 
it  wa^  "  the  sound  which  a  high  soul  gives." 

The  last  years  of  the  monarchy  found  the  ma- 
gistracy much  degraded,  and  the  scandal  of  the 
Parliament,  Meaupon,  gave  it  the  finishing  blow.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  oon- 
stitnted  assembly  of  1789,  which,  correctly  appre- 
ciated, was  one  of  the  most  philosophical  and 
patriotic  congresses  which  ever  sat  in  the  world, 
reformed  thoroughly  the  constitutions  of  the  tri- 
bunals, and  introduced  into  tbeir  organisation  the 
principle  of  election  by  the  people,  and  the  trial  by 
jury.  The  other  republican  assemblies  went 
natnrally  too  far  in  that  direction  ;  but  even  during 
the  feaiful  revolutionary  struggles,  when  the  po- 
litical tribunab  were  as  implacable  as  court-mar- 
tials, civil  justice  seems  not  to  have  been  too 
badly  administered.  At  least,  the  writer  of  these 
lines  himself  heard  in  Prance  many  an  old  peasant 
and  tradesman  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  elected 
justices  of  the  peace ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  to  be  forgotten,  tbat  almost  all  the  distin- 
guished lawyers  who  framed  the  code  civil  under 
the  consulate  and  the  empire,  had  been  sent  by  the 
voice  of  the  people  to  the  Tribunal  de  Cassation, 
the  highest  court  of  the  French  republic.  It  seems, 
indeed,  difficult  in  a  country  where,  as  in  France, 
government  directs  all  the  wheel-works  of  the 
political  machinery,  to  choose  between  the  princi- 
ple of  appointment  for  life  of  the  judges,  and  their 
election  bj  the  inhabitants.  The  introduction  of 
the  trial  by  jury  proved  very  successful,  and  is  still 
in  force.  The  French  juries  differ  from  the  English 
in  three  points ;  they  are  now  no  longer  resorted 


to  in  civil  matters,  they  vote  by  ballot  and  decide 
by  majority,  and  they  have  the  right  of  declaring 
that  there  exist  *'  exteauating  circumstances "  in 
the  case  of  a  convicted  criminal,  and  this  declara- 
tion forces  the  bench  to  diminish  the  penalty. 

Napoleon  I.,  as  Oliver  Cromwell  did  in  this 
country,  but  to  a  better  purpose,  selected  those 
decrees  of  the  republican  assemblies  which  suited 
his  own  taste  for  centralisation  and  absolute  power, 
and  organized  the  body  of  the  judges  pretty  much 
as  we  find  them  now-a-days,  in  close  dependance 
on  tbe  minister  of  justice.  The  principle  of  elec- 
tion was  naturally  abandoned,  and  the  magistrates 
are,  like  all  functionaries,  appointed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state.  The  worst  feature  is  that  the 
elevation  to  the  bench  does  not,  as  in  England, 
imply  a  large  amount  of  zeal  and  experience,  but 
may  be  the  perquisite  of  any  stDl  very  young  man, 
who  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  promotion.  And 
as  government  alone  is  the  fountain  of  honours 
and  the  distributor  of  promotions,  they  endeavour 
by  all  means  to  please  the  government,  and  are  but 
too  often  inclined  "  to  render  services  and  not 
judgments."  The  magistrates  are,  in  fact,  distri- 
buted into  two  classes  ;  those  who  are  removable 
and  those  who  are  not.  In  the  first  division  are 
the  presidents  and  judges  of  the  tribunals  of  the 
first  instance,  the  presidents  and  councillors  of  the 
courts  of  appeal  and  of  the  courts  of  cassation ; 
in  the  second,  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  all 
the  imperial  advocates  or  procurenrs  and  their 
substitutes,  several  of  which  are  placed  near  each 
tribunal  or  court,  in  order  to  represent  the  admin- 
istration, and  to  conduct  the  public  prosecutions. 
Now,  every  young  student  of  the  law  who  wishes 
to  become  a  judge,  wants  to  be  appointed  a  deputy- 
procureur  or  substitute — for  this  is  the  only  way  iii 
which  admission  to  the  sanctuary  can  generally  be 
obtained.  All  the  judges  have  in  that  manner 
been  accustomed  to  regard  themselves  as  the  de- 
legates of  the  executive  power,  and  not  at  all  as 
the  protectors  of  the  people.  The  fountain  of 
justice  is  thus  corrupted — for,  unhappily,  men  who, 
when  placed  between  their  conscience  and  their 
worldly  interest,  choose  the  path  of  duty,  are  but 
seldom  met  with. 

The  civil  tribunals  are  in  the  same  time  correc- 
tional or  summary ;  that  is,  they  pronounce  with- 
out the  assistance  of  juries,  upon  the  offences 
which  are  not  qualified  ''crimes  "  by  the  law,  and 
the  penalty  af  which  does  not  exceed  fivt  years  of 
imprisonment.  An  appeal  may  be  made  before  the 
"  imperial  court,"  and  at  last  before  the  court  of 
cassation,  which  decides  the  point  of  law  at  issue. 
An  inconvenience,  upon  which  we  cannot  too  much 
insist,  is  that  in  France,  the  preliminary  process  of 
inquiry  in  criminal  matters  is  made  secretly,  by 
a  judge  appointed  for  that  purpose.  A  person  ac- 
cused has  not,  as  in  England,  the  advantage  of  a 
public  examination,  where  he  may  be  assisted  bj 
counsel  and  cross-examine  the  witnesses.  He  is 
alone  in  a  prison-hall  or  in  a  private  room  of  the 
tribunal,  where  an  artful  lawyer  puts  insidious 
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questions  to  bim,  and  where  his  answers — for  answer 
he  must — are  immediately  written  down,  and  e?en- 
taallj  used  against  him. 

The  same  infamous  proceeding  takes  place  in 
open  court,  when  the  president  of  the  assize  en- 
deayours  to  catch  the  prisoner  in  a  net  of  perfidious 
interrogatories,  and  hunts  the  unfortunate  down 
without  mercy.  Frequently  this  high  functionary 
misuses  the  discretionary  power  which  he  has  by 
law,  and  interrupts  the  counsel  of  the  prisoner,  not 
with  the  same  brutality  or  baseness,  but  much  to 
the  same  purpose  as  Jeffreys  did  in  England  at  the 
unhappy  time  of  the  bloody  assizes.  Very  often, 
in  summing  up,  he  does  nothing  but  address  a  se- 
cond time  the  jury  for  the  prosecution.  This  evil 
is  so  apparent,  that  in  1851  a  member  of  the 
national  assembly  proposed  a  bill  prerenting  the 
presidents  of  assizes  from  summing  up,  in  order  to 
insure  impartiality ;  but  the  bill  was  lost. 

What  a  contrast  with  what  is  going  on  in  this 
country,  where  the  lowest  man  in  the  kingdom 
is  entitled  to  a  fair  trial;  for  no  witness  can 
be  examined  in  the  absence  of  the  prisoner,  and 
no  police  officer,  no  magistrate,  is  allowed  to 
put  any  questions  to  him  without  the  previous 
caution  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  answer!  We 
have  seen  distinguished  foreigners  deeply  moved  in 
beholding  this  humane  and  just  proceeding.  On 
the  continent,  the  liberty  of  defence  is  only  written 
in  the  constitution,  if  even  at  all ;  here,  it  is 
rooted  in  the  very  life  of  the  nation. 

The  depositions  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
jugt  (Tinsiructum  are  written  down,  and  with  this 
document  in  hand,  both  the  president  and  the  pro- 
cureur  endeavour  to  frighten  the  deponents,  and 
to  show  contradictious  between  their  two  state- 
ments. They  protect  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  those  witnesses  who  are  contrary  to  the 
accused,  but  sometimes  threaten  publicly  those 
who  are  favourable  to  him  to  prosecute  them  for 
wilful  peijury.  It  seems  as  if  these  men,  having 
become  judges,  could  never  forget  that  they  began 
their  official  life  in  the  capacity  of  aceutateun 
publici,  as  the  law  of  1789  had  energetically 
named  the  king's  advocates. 

The  only  advantage  of  this  proceeding  is,  (hat 
the  witnesses  make  their  statements  at  once,  and 
without  the  intervention  of  the  counsel ;  the  latter 
can  only  ask  questions  through  the  channel  of  the 
presiding  co$ueiller,  and  the  prosecutor  is  subjected 
to  the  same  formality.  But,  then,  the  president 
objects  to  many  questions. 

We  have  recently  read  of  a  case  in  England, 
where  a  prisoner  had  first  pleaded  guilty,  but^  on 
the  advice  of  a  counsel,  in  which  the  judge  con- 
curred, withdrew  this  declaration,  and  pleaded  not 
guilty.  The  jurors,  although  thus  morally  cou- 
yinced  of  his  guilt,  acquitted  him,  because  the 
material  proofs  were  found  insufficient.  Such  a 
fair  thing  could  never  happen  in  France,  where  it 
is  thought  a  judicial  accomplishment  to  be  able  to 
entangle  a  poor  wretch  into  an  extorted  confession. 
Some  jn^es  tPimtrttcdoH  give  warrants  in  bknk  to 


the  police,  in  order  to  despatch  buuness.  Whil  u 
abyss  between  such  a  state  of  things  utd  tk 
habeas  corpus  act ! 

The  court  of  cassation  can  send  t  case  be^ 
other  assizes  than  those  of  the  district  in  vlie^ 
the  crime  has  been  committed ;  but  they  do  it,  not 
at  has  occurred  in  Palmer'a  case,  when  then  leee! 
to  be  too  much  angry  feeling  against  the  prisoia, 
but  in  the  contrary,  when  the  government  km 
that  the  population  might  sympathise  wilk  Ik 
prisoner.  In  fact,  the  latter  can  never  apply  Lis- 
self  for  such  a  change;  the  public  prosecutor b 
alone  this  right.  One  might  think  that  the  Fresd 
administration  prefers  to  see  teu  inoocentpenoi 
condemned,  rather  than  to  allow  one  g&ilijK 
escape.  The  old  lawyer  who  said  that  "Hk 
were  accused  of  pocketing  the  tover  of  IkAi 
Dame,  his  first  act  would  be  to  ma  awaj,"  bl 
certainly  a  clear  insight  in  the  slate  of  lav  is  b 
country. 

The  trial  begins  always,  in  France,  litli  & 
reading  of  a  document  called  "act  of  aoensstto^' 
generally  framed  with  much  skill  bytbepnii 
prosecutor,  in  whose  eye«  every  accused  is  «» 
sarily  a  culprit,  and  who  does  his  best  to  isltf 
the  same  conviction  into  the  minds  of  the  jay. 
No  argument  is  thought  unworthy,  and  theiapw^ 
advocHte  has  recourse  to  the  most  rhetoricil  4- 
clamations  iu  order  to  obtain  a  verdict  of  gaSj* 
for  to  him  a  condemnation  is  a  victory.  Vekn 
seen  an  amiable  young  man,  a  substitute  depiif 
procureur-generaJ,  exult  in  a  sentence  of  (kn 
with  the  joy  of  a  student  who  has  won  a  prii^  < 
a  scholarship ;  the  guillotine  was  to  him  a  prtms 
of  advancement  in  his  career.  We  bare  heari,* 
a  political  trial,  au  old  procureurgeneral  askfcri 
conviction,  as  a  token  of  private  confidoM' 
"  Cauordez-moi  cHh  marque  de  eonfiMce!*  vxt^k 
extraordinary  words  to  the  jury.  It  wasanofo* 
by  the  press ;  the  writer  of  the  criminated  aiti* 
certainly  moderate  in  comparison  with  thoae  W 
published  by  the  English  newspapers,  was  seiteiw 
to  two  years  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  £80;  lij 
the  bulky  procureur-general  received  the  " J"  ' 
the  legion  of  honour.  We  may  as  well  aM*| 
this  article  was  written  (1850)  against  a  JWf"" 
bill,  not  yet  a  law,  destroying  univeisal  mWIJ 
the  foundation  of  the  republican  coBstitatioU 
1848,  which  then  governed  France.  Ato«| 
bill  had  been  enforced  as  a  law  during  «v** 
months,  in  December,  1861,  Louis  ^J*J 
called  it  a  "weapon  of  civil  war,*'  and  ■»•* 
coup  cPSiat  in  the  name  of  that  same  i««* 
suffrage  which  it  had  actuaUy  destroyed,  w^ 
unfortunate  journalist  was,  and  is,  uindJ"J'' 
What  then  shall  the  French  nation  tbiak  «  »» 
judges  P  ,  .  .jj. 

The  constitutions  of  1830  and  1848  hid  ^ 
ordained  that  no  political  offence  should  be  WJ 
by  judges,  without  the  assistance  <>^i""'^r2 
1851,  things  are  changed,  and  now  the  ""P*^ 
of  the  "  tribunals  of  correction*'  judg^  *  ??? 
condemn,  all  so-called  pditioal  ofcnto.  *»*'^ 
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matters  were  eyen  worse,  and  tboosands  of  indt- 
nduab,  men  and  women,  were,  without  trial, 
rabjeoted  to  transportation,  prison,  or  exile,  by  a 
wMMtissum  mixie^  composed  of  a  prefect,  a  general, 
ind  an  imperial  prooorenr — three  devoted  servants 
>f  the  crown.  Who  then  dares  to  speak  of  justice 
in  France? 

Since  1859,  all  jadges  are,  at  the  will  of  the 
HnpercM;  dismissed  at  the  age  of  60  or  65.  Our 
[rarpose  is  not  to  enter  here  into  any  appreciation 
Df  the  SQCcetsfnl  attempt  of  the  second  of  Be- 
sember,  1851,  and  its  social  and  political  results. 
Dnr  object  being  merely  to  dwell  on  the  mistrust 
iith  which  the  judges  are  regarded  in  France,  and 
to  aoooont  for  it  we  shall  only  select  a  few  facts 
irhidi  belong  to  our  subject.  At  that  epoch,  those 
Dounoillors  of  the  court  of  cassation  who  con- 
stituted the  High  Court  of  Justice,  declared 
solemnly  that  the  president  of  the  republic,  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  had  violated  his  oath  and  the 
constitution,  and  in  consequence  they  summoned 
him  before  their  tribunal.  One  of  them,  M. 
Revouard,  undertook  even  to  act  as  public  prose- 
cutor. But  they  were  dispersed  by  soldiers,  and 
the  revolutionary  enterprise  of  the  nephew  was 
crowned  with  the  same  success  which  his  celebrated 
uncle  had  met  with  at  the  18th  Brumaire.  The 
oonqoeror  asked  from  all  functionaries  the  oath  of 
allegiaaee,  and  those  very  judges  who  had  pro- 
claimed bim  to  be  a  traitor  and  a  perjurer,  and 
had  been  dissolved  by  violence,  came  now  volun- 
tarily forward,  and  swore  fidelity  to  the  man  they 
had  called  a  usurper. 

They  did  not  lose  their  seats  on  the  bench,  it 
is  true;  but  what  was  the  consequence?  The 
highest  oonrt  in  the  empire  is  defiled  in  the  eyes 
of  the  nation,  and  obeys,  since  that  time,  blindly 
the  didates  of  the  government.  Two  years  ago,  the 
oourt  of  cassation  decided  that  the  police  has  the 
right  of  opening  the  post-office  letters  suspected  of 
containing  political  appreciations,  and  two  months 
ago,  that  at  public  elections,  no  ballot-ticket,  be  it 
printed  or  simply  written,  even  if  it  should  contain 
nothii^  bat  the  name  of  a  candidate,  could  be  put 
into  circulation  without  the  previous  authorisation 
of  the  prefects.  The  court  declared  thus  officially 
that  thu  much-talked  of  imperial  suffrage  is  a  mere 
&tfcc.  What  would  Michel  de  L'Hopital  say  to 
SQoh  successors? 

M.  Qoixot,  when  summoned  one  day  in  the 
chamber  of  deputies  to  give  explanations  on  some 
illegal  proceedings,  answered  boldly:  *Megality 
would  km  us  "— (/»  UgaliU  nousiue).  If  such 
anti-sodal  avowals  are  made,  even  by  a  minister 
who  professes  to  be  a  puritan,  what  right  have 
goremmentSy  setting  such  examples,  to  complain 


that  their  laws  are  not  respected  by  the  people  ? 
Can  the  philosopher  find  any  difference  between 
anarchy  in  the  admiuistration  and  anarchy  in 
the  streets  ?  The  one  produces  unavoidably  the 
other. 

There  is  one  class  of  tribunals  in  which  the 
French  have  still  confidence — the  tribunals  of  com- 
merce. It  is  true  that  the  judges  are  simply  able 
and  honest  merchants,  elected  for  a  stated  period 
by  their  fellow-townsmen.  We  believe  that  there 
is  no  fault  found  with  them.  When  Charles  X. 
made  the  unfortunate  attempt  of  July,  1830,  which 
cost  him  his  crown,  these  tribunals  alone  had  the 
boldness  to  assert  the  public  right.  One  of  the 
royal  ordinances  re-establbhed  censure,  and  forbade 
the  printers  to  print  any  paper  without  previous 
permission.  The  editors  of  the  Tempi  resolved 
not  to  submit,  and  as  their  printer  refused  to  print 
the  journal  according  to  his  contract,  they  sum- 
moned him  before  the  tribunal  of  commerce  at 
Paris ;  and  their  hopes  were  not  deceived,  for  the 
judges  condemned  the  printer,  declaring  that  the 
decree  of  the  king  was  against  the  charter,  and  not 
entitled  to  obedience.  In  fact,  this  resistance  of 
the  writers,  backed  by  the  judicial  decision,  was 
the  signal  for  a  revolution.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
true  sense  of  justice  is  not  extinguished  in  the 
commercial  world. 

Among  the  justices  of  the  peace — ^inferior  magis- 
trates who  decide  civil  suits  to  the  amount  of  eight 
pounds,  and  more,  with  certain  restrictions,  and 
also  minor  offences  against  municipal  law — there 
are,  perhaps,  found  many  honest  men.  But  they 
are  so  badly  paid,  and  so  much  at  the  discretion  of 
the  minister  of  justice,  not  being  irremoveable,  that 
independence  is  a  difficult  matter  for  them.  In 
general,  there  are  too  many  functionaries  of  every 
description  in  France,  and  they  receive,  for  the 
most  part,  insufficient  emolument. 

Civil  and  commercial  justice  is  very  expeditive 
and  cheap  in  France,  as  long  as  politics  do  not 
interfere.  The  laws  are  exceedingly  good  in  that 
respect,  and  can  be  taken  as  a  model ;  but  under  a 
despotic  regime,  even  these  private  interests  are 
not  better  provided  for  than  the  political.  In  order 
to  prove  this  assertion,  we  need  only  to  tell  the 
extraordinary  issue  of  a  kw-suit,  some  weeks  ago, 
when  the  imperial  court  of  Paris  decided  that  a 
rather  dissipated  lady,  the  once  favourite  of  a  high 
personage,  was  not  obliged  to  pay  an  architect  who 
had  built  for  her  a  mansion  worthy  of  a  Dnbarry, 
or  a  Pompadour,  at  the  cost  of  £240,000.  But  we 
avoid  purposely  recent  scandal,  and  have  said 
enough  to  show  that  eastern  despotism  cannot  be 
much  worse  than  such  a  state  of  things^— for  the 
most  dangerous  tyranny  is  legal  tyranny. 
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TiNTTNG  the  firmAment  with  gorgeous  hoes, 

And  purpling  oil  the  misty  atmosphere. 

The  sun  goes  slowly  down,  *midst  crystal  dews, 

And  golden  cloudlets  horering  near. 
Hashed  is  the  loud  resonndiog  roar  of  oeean, 

And  all  the  rast  expanse  is  glowing 
With  wa;ve  on  wave  of  flaming  erimaoa,  flowing 
^iRth  iaooBstant,  dream-like,  tnmaloiu  motion. 
As  if  the  hr%ht  son  had  sabdned  its  roar, 

And  it  would  trermore, 
With  loringcteap,  caren  the  hanghty  shore. 
The  rivulet^  that  winds  in  scditsde 
Thmigh  yonder  peaeefel  Tale  and  aombre  wood. 

Is  glittering  like  a  silfer  rod, 
Throngh  all  the  flower-embrddered  sod  ; 
And,  phantom-Hke,  gleams  thiongh  the  twilight  now, 

Each  andolated  rocky  brow. 
As  thongh  'twere  bnt  a  shadow  in  the  air. 

Beyond  description  fiur 
All  nature  now  appears.    Oh  I  giioefU  earth. 
As  Morions  now  as  when  a  word  gave  birth 

To  aU  thy  msjesty  and  wonders  rare ! 
I  would  that  the  deep  world  that  lies  within 
The  heart  of  man  wonld  eyer  wear, 
Unsoiled  by  artifice,  untouched  by  sin, 

An  aspect  like  to  thine. 
Here  all  is  beautiful,  august,  divine. 
And  here  Almighty  power  has  found  a  worthy  shrine. 

And  now,  apart  fl'om  haunts  of  human  kind. 
To  whom  can  I  pour  forth  the  homage,  love, 

And  adoration,  that  inspires 
My  heart,  while  gazing  to  the  skies  above, 
And  those  enchanting  and  celestial  fires. 
With  which  the  infinite  aaure  depths  are  lined, 
But  to  the  invisible  maker  of  them  all. 
Tes;  Father  of  the  world,  to  thee  I  call. 
Even  from  thy  temple— the  broad  universe— 
And  oh,  do  Thou  firom  all  its  grosser  ties 

Uplift  my  soul,  and  nurse 
The  lofty  aspirations  that  arise 

Up  to  Thy  sacred  throne. 
No  altar  do  I  need,  no  shadowy  aisle. 
No  painted  windows,  no  vast  sombre  pile. 
Nor  voices,  dianting  with  melodious  tone. 

Their  jqyfhl  hymns— 
No  I  here  upon  this  rugged  peak,  alone^ 

I  throw  my  trembling  limbs. 
With  bnt  the  mountain  for  my  altar,  and  the  mist 

Bising  like  incense  to  Thy  deity. 
And  with  no  music,  but  the  still  soft  wind. 


Whidi  all  the  day  a  million  flowers  has  1 
I  cast  all  care  and  sorrow  fhnm  my  mbd, 
And  bare  my  head  to  nature,  and  liiy  heart  te  Aei. 

Oh!  while  the  dews  are  fining  o'er  the  eatk, 
And  daylight  in  a  sea  of  gloiy  dies — 
O'erflowing  with  the  fullness  of  its  gnoe, 
Take  from  my  bosom  all  the  monruM  desilii 
Whieh  there  too  long  has  had  its  dwdUng  f^ 
And  fill  my  heart  with  glory  from  above- 
That  I,  not  seddng  Thy  deep  mysteries, 
Hay  but  like  nature  glow  with  Thy  unboanded  krre. 
Oh,  let  me  grasp  with  firmer  hold  the  chain 
With  which  the  universe  to  Thee  is  bound ; 
Grant  that  Thy  wisdom  in  my  breast  may  reign, 
That  I  may  find,  as  saints  of  old  have  found, 
That  th^  who  seek  Thee  do  not  seek  in  vaia. 

Awake !  my  heart,  and  let  no  stinted  praise 

To  heaven  ascend ! 
With  earnest  joy  your  glad  thansgiviogs  raise. 
To  Qod,  before  whose  might  the  na^on*8  bend- 
To  God,  whose  word  can  rend  the  earth  assodtf— 
Whose  whisper  is  the  rolling  of  the  thunder, 
Whose  chariot  is  the  whirlwind,  and  whose  frowBi 
O^er  mighty  cities  brought  destruction  down— 
To  God,  the  invisible  and  mighty  one. 
Creator  of  the  earth,  air,  sea,  moon,  stars,  sad  mB, 
And  aU  things  that  we  know,  or  aee,  or  fied, 

Or  oan  divine— to  Thee  I  bow ; 
Ob,  take  my  spirit  in  Thy  keeping  now  I 

With  rapt  soul,  gasii^  into  yonder  heaven, 
I  seem  to  see  through  its  ethereal  blue 
The  white  robea  of  the  saints,  to  whom  is  giveo 
The  bright  reward  that  waiU  the  joat  and  tne— 

While  kneeling  thus  to  Thee, 
Let  me  remeniber  noog^t  baft  air  divides 
My  tamted  sool  from  siidesB  deit;^ : 
Oh,  deanse  my  heart  from  aU  ita  storey  tides 

Of  passion,  vanity,  and  crime — 
That  I  at  length  may  dwell  in  Thy  etemil  dinei 

The  day  is  £sding  fitst^  and  I  again 

Must  seek  my  Mow  men ; 

But  as  I  see  the  rosy  sun  depart^ 
The  heavenly  dew  of  hope  Ms  on  my  heart, 
That  after  life's  roagh  day,  with  tempests  ton* 
I,  like  this  eve,  with  slow  declining  bieath. 
Through  the  dim  mystery  [and  night  of  death, 
May  wake  with  joy  to  an  eternal  moral 
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THE    COASTS    OP    NOKWAY. 


Ism  degree  and  kind  of  interest  excited  by  a 
^▼iew  of  the  shores  of  different  countries,  is  yaried 
and  ollten  complex.  In  some  oases  we  juimire  a 
ooast  solely  for  its  piotnresqne  formation,  or  its 
terrors,  or  its  sublimity ;  in  others,  we  eagerly 
somn  partioolar  portions,  rendered  memorable  by 
liaving  been  the  locality  of  momentous  events  ; 
and.  oecasionally  all  these  attractions  are  combined. 
QImheb  are  several  parts  of  the  English  coasts,  for 
example,  whieh  no  person  of  ordinary  taste  and 
sensibility  can  behold  unmoved — such  as  the  white 
oliffis  of  Dover  and  its  vicinity,  and  the  sandy 
beach  where  William  of  Normandy  landed  to 
fight  and  conquer.  Beyond  all  other  coasts,  those 
of  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean  are  the 
most  deeply  interesting ;  partly  for  their  natural 
beauty,  but  yet  more  so,  because  they  have  been  the 
theatres  of  many  mighty  eveuts  in  both  ancient 
and  modem  times.  ''  Thy  shores  were  empires  !'* 
exclaimed  Childe  Harold, — apostrophising  the 
Mediterranean. 

Perhaps  no  coast  in  all  Europe  is  more  barren 
of  what  we  may  term  human  interest  than  that  of 
Norway.  No  great  historical  event  has  haJlowed  any 
part  of  that  immense  line  of  coast.  The  stranger 
who  visits  it  does  not  feel  his  bosom  throb  with 
glowing  reminiscences  of  heroic  epbodes  of  olden 
time ;  nor  does  he  anxiously  yearn  to  beliold  any 
particular  spot  for  reasons  independent  of  its  na- 
tural charms.  The  only  historical  interest  the 
coasts  of  Norway  have  to  a  Briton,  b  the  remem- 
brance that  from  the  dark  recesses  of  their  wild, 
weird,  savage  Jiords,  the  daring,  but  ferocious 
Norsemen  of  old — the  Vickings,  (sea-kings  and 
merciless  pirates) — sailed  forth  to  ravage  and  to 
conquer  his  own  fair  smiling  shores.  Subsidiary 
to  this,  we  may,  indeed,  add  that  during  the  last 
war  with  Denmark,  some  nooks  and  fiords  of  the 
Norwegian  coasts  were  the  scenes  of  very  gallant 
actions  between  our  frigates  and  Norwegian  and 
Danish  gun-boats  and  praams. 

We  purpose,  in  this  article,  to  present  a  sort  of 
panoramic  view  of  the  entire  coast  of  Norway. 
We  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  we  have  per- 
sonally sailed  along  the  whole  coast  (landing  and 
sojourning  at  various  places)  of  Norway,  from 
where  it  joins  the  Swedish  frontier,  on  the 
Skagerrack,  up  to  the  north  cape  of  Lapland.  The 
onlj  portion  we  have  not  coasted,  is  that  compara- 
tively small  line,  extending  eastward  from  the 
north  cape  to  the  frontier  of  the  Russian  White 
Sea  province — and  thai  we  anxiously  desired  to 
surrey,  but  circumstances  beyond  our  control  un- 
hapmiy  prevented  us.  In  preparing  thb  article, 
we  nave  also  consulted  several  of  the  best  works 
of  travel  which  incidentally  treat  of  portions  of 
the  Norwegian  coast,  and  we  have  quoted  a  few 
striking  passages  from  their  pages.  To  the  best 
of  our  ability  and  judgment  we  have  written  ac« 
curately. 


It  is  well  known  to  the  students  of  physical 
geography,  that  the  most  romantic  and  stupendous 
coast  line  in  all  the  world  is   that   of  Norway — 
goMU  iVbrytf— (old  Norway,)   as  the  Norwegians 
fondly  and  proudly  term  it.     The   coasts  of  Nor- 
way are  literally  unparalleled  for  immense  extent, 
awful  grandeur,  and  unique  conformation.     We 
say  unique  advisedly,  for  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  any  coastline  in  the  world  possessing  the 
same  distmctive  features.  We  are  well  aware,  that 
here  and  there,  in  various  parts  of  the  globe»  biU 
of  coast  are  to  be  met  with,  bearing  considerable 
resemblance  to  that  of   Norway   (though  hardly 
ever  on  such  a  tremendous  scale),  but  even  in 
these  exceptional  cases,  the  limited  portions  of 
coast  in  question  do  not  present  all  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of   that  of  Norway.    Take  up  a 
good  chart  and  you  will  see  that  from  the  frontier 
of   Sweden   (near  Frederikshald)   round  by   the 
Naze  as  far  as  Stavangcr,  the  coast  of  Norway  is 
dotted  with  very  numerous  rocky  islands ;  but  from 
Stavanger,  all  the  way  along  the  immense  line  of 
ooast  up  to  the  termination  of  Finmark,   the  line 
is  more  than  dotted — it  is  thickly  studded  (we 
cannot  use  a  more  truthful  and  expressive  phrase) 
with  countless  thousands  of   rocky  islands  and 
islets.     We  are  not  exaggerating  when   we  use 
the  word  countless,  for  such  they  really  are;   and 
we  much  doubt  whether  they  have  ever  been  num- 
bered  even  with  approximate  accuracy.      It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  survey   by    officers  of 
the  Norwegian  navy,  a  few  years  ago,  did  enume* 
rate  all  of  any  size,  worth  placing  on  a  chart ;  and 
the  charts  resulting  from  the  survey  in  question — 
if  we  may  judge  from  a  specimen  or  two  which  we 
were  obligingly  shown  by  the  British  consul  when 
at  Hammerfest,  are  most  admirable  productions. 
But  before  we  reach  these  marvellous  guardians — 
as  we  may  aptly  call  them — of  the  coast,  there  is 
another  very  remarkable  peculiarity  to  be  noticed* 
Every  one  must  be  aware  that  in  approaching  the 
ooast  of  most  countries,  the  depth   of  water  gra- 
dually shoab;  but  it  is  the  reverse  in  Norway.  If 
you  approach  Norway  from  Scotland,  for  instance, 
you  are  in  soundings  varying  from  fifty  to   eighty 
fathoms,  until  you  arrive  within  fifty  to  sixty  £n- 
lish  miles  of  the  coast.     Here  a  Une  of  soundings, 
very  clearly  defined,  commences,  suddenly  deepen- 
ing eastward  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  even 
three  hundred  fathoms,  with  a  bottom  varying  from 
fine  sand,  to  mud,  or  black  day.    Passing  over 
this  intermediate  space,  you  reach  the  amazing 
barrier  of  islands,  of  all  sizes,  which  we  shall 
hereafter  describe.     Besides  these  ishuids,   there 
are  what  we  may   correctly  designate  submerged 
columns,  called  Sheers^  which   uprise   in  peaked 
forms,  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  water.     They  are 
graphically  described  in  the  following  extract — 
"  The  Sheers  are  stupendous  natural  columns  of 
stone,  which  by  thousands  encompass  the  coast ; 
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and  though  Taryingf  in  their  exent,  form,  and  dia- 
tauce,  all  perpcndicolarly  rise  through  the  water 
from  one  to  three  hundred  fathom  deep.  Of  these, 
in  manj  instances,  the  summits  are  only  marked 
by  the  spray  dashing  over  their  heads,  or  occasion- 
ally, in  the  hollow  of  an  immense  waTC,  presenting 
a  black  and  shapeless  mass  to  the  affrighted  ^iew. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  there  are  near  a  mil- 
lion of  these  gigantic  shapes  around  the  coast.  By 
such  a  rocky  rampart,  which  possibly  may  consist 
of  millions  of  these  stone  columns,  founded  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  the  capitals  whereof  scarce  rise 
higher  than  some  fathoms  abore  the  waves,  al- 
most the  whole  western  coast  of  Norway  is 
defended."*  With  regard  to  the  last  sentence  of 
the  aboye  quotation,  we  would  remark  that,  in  our 
own  opinion,  the  writer  errs  when  he  speaks  of 
the  sheers  rising  some  fathoms  above  the  sea,  for 
in  that  case  they  cease  to  be  sheers,  and  are 
islets. 

Well,  having  passed  both  islands,  islets,  and 
sheers,  you  view  the  mainland  (Pattland,  the 
Norsemen  appropriately  call  it)  which,  generally 
speaking,  presents  to  the  eye  a  chain  of  enormous 
rocks,  of  almost  every  conceivable  variety  of 
shape,  ranging  in  height  from  a  thousand  (rarely 
less)  to  five  thousand  feet,  frightfully  rugged  and 
fantastic,  and  their  upper  portions  shrouded  with 
snow  and  glaciers.  Numerous  fiords,  or  firths,  of 
all  sizes,  indent  this  terrific  coast — some  of  them 
penetrating  fifty,  sixty,  aye,  almost  a  hundred  miles 
inland.  In  very  few  pieces,  indeed,  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  sloping  shore  or  beach,  and 
it  is  wonderful  how  the  sea  harmonizes  with  the 
coast.  By  this  expression  we  mean  that  the  coast 
rises  almost  perpendicularly  in  the  shape  of  vast 
rocks  near  to  the  water's  edge  ;  and  that  the  sea, 
instead  of  being  shallow,  as  on  most  coasts,  actually 
becomes  deeper  and  deeper  up  to  the  base  of  the 
roeks!  The  water,  we  need  hardly  add,  is 
amazingly  clear — of  which  more  anon. 

We  have  thus  broadly  sketched,  as  preparatory 
to  our  forthcoming  details,  the  general  aspect  of 
the  Norwegian  coasts,  A  poet — little  read  now-a- 
days,  though  much  superior  to  the  small  fry  of 
spasmodic  ranters  and  canters  who  have  recently 
got  the  ear  of  that  respectable  old  owl  yclept  the 
Public — one  Mark  Akenside,  finely  says — 

Different  minds 
Iodine  to  different  ol^ects :  one  panoet 
The  vast  alone,  the  wonderful,  the  wild ; 
Another  sighs  for  hannoDj  and  grace. 
And  gentlest  beauty. 

Just  80 :  and  we  introduce  his  lines  to  give  timely 
warning  to  all  who  sigh  for  '<  harmony,  grace,  and 
gentlest  beauty,"  that  they  need  not  read  one  word 
more  of  this  our  article ;  but  those  who  love  **  the 
vast,  the  wonderful,  the  wild,"  are  cordially  invited 
to  accompany  our  explorations,  and  we  think  they 
will  not  begrudge  the  time  bestowed. 

•  **Bo7d«irs  Picturesque  Views  and  Scenery  of  Nor- 
way.**    London:  1811. 


In  ninety  instances  out  of  a  Imndred,  tka 
traveller  to  the  far  north  gets  hit  first  g^inpn  of 
Scandinavia  in  the  shape  of  the  odebratod  Lb- 
desness,  or  Nace — the  veritable  nose  of  Norwiy! 
But  it  was  not  so  in  our  own  case.  Embarked  k 
a  small  Danish  vessel,  we  sailed  through  the  8ond, 
and  up.  the  stormy  Cattegat,  bound  for  Cbr 
and  thus  it  was  that  we  skirted  the  ooastof  1 
until  we  hovered  off  that  part  where  Um  < 
oeases  to  be  Swedish  and  becomes  Norveg^* 
This  occurs  at  the  bay  of  Swinesund,  tKe  torn  if 
Frederikshald  being  just  within  the  Nerwepn 
frontier.  It  was  at  the  siege  of  Uus  plaeelkt 
he   who — 

Bequeathed  a  name  at  whidi  tlw  worid  grew  pah 
To  point  a  moral,  and  adorn  a  tale — 

Charles  XII.,  of  Sweden,  was  nOTatwintitfd  ftr 
there  is  now  no  doubt  that  one  of  his  own  peQ|li 
shot  him.  A  few  miles  further  north  is  Fcedoat 
stadt,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  GlomnM^  s 
fine  river,  noted  for  salmon.  About  here  tlwMiit 
is  very  tame  compared  with  the  western  ooest;  mk 
yet  it  is  truly  Norwegian  in  its  characterisUos.  Hi 
rocks  are  rugged  and  frowning,  and  riae  to  mA  a 
height  that  not  a  glimpse  of  the  country 
can  be  obtained.  Hence  commences  the 
ficent  Christiania  Eiord,  which  extends  it  a 
uortheriy  direction  fifty  to  sixty  miles,  audi  ii  if 
great  width  the  first  half  of  its  length.  It  is  ftl 
only  fiord  of  size  in  the  south  of  Norway,  h^  i 
differs  very  much  in  configuration  and  ehMtfhl 
from  its  brethren  on  the  west  coast  We  hot 
sailed  up  and  down  the  fiord  in  different  9emam4 
the  year,  and  retain  a  vivid  reoollecUaa  dt  ii 
shores.  They  are  not  backed  with  rods  A 
such  astounding  magnitude,  and  such  awfnl,  SIMI 
grandeur,  as  those  on  the  western  fiords.  Vol  &i 
is  compensated  by  the  greater  variety  ol  aosasi 
they  unfold.  The  rocks  which  rise  froai  the  «a 
along  the  lower  shores  of  this  fiord  are  ban^  Ut, 
masses,  resembling  enormous  boulders,  wnfe*«Qai 
and  weather-beaten.  Some  of  them  are  of  fait 
size,  and  of  considerable  altitude.  Further  u(  Al 
fiord,  the  shore  is  less  bold  and  roeky,  nsM  k 
steep  slopes,  backed  with  hills  covered  with  pM 
and  firs ;  and  here  and  there  the  wild  prosper  fc 
very  agreeably  diversified  with  picturesque  hadil^ 
composed  of  wooden  housto,  generally  ooloueiiil 
The  first  town  up  the  fiord,  on  the  ri^^  4m 
is  Moss — a  place  of  three  or  four  thouaani  hMt 
taiits.  A  little  higher  up,  the  fiord  b  dMMIff 
a  very  long  promontory  into  two  branohea;  .sas 
turns  westward,  to  the  thriving  port  of  DnMpil^ 
celebrated  for  its  exportation  of  timber,  aal  fts 
beautiful  scenery  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  an^Mi 
leads  straight  to  the  Norwegian  eapitaL  Vm$t 
narrows  considerably,  especially  at  BriShalU  pb* 
the  hills  on  either  side  are  very  lofly,  ol  4||N^ 
ugly  picturesque.    A  Swiss  in  our  eoaM  # 


•  If  the  reader  refen  to  a  leap^  or  ahttl^  H  «tt'll  tl 

service  in  enabUng  him  to 
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tills  little  town,  as  we  rambled  amid  the  romantic 
sooiMry,   deolared  that  it  so  resembled  parts  of 
Swifseriand,  that  he  could  almost  fancy  himself  in 
his  bdoved  natire  country.     Exceedingly  striking 
is  the  Taried  scenery  on  both  sides  of  the  fiord 
hence  to  Christiania.  The  bosom  of  the  fiord  itself 
is  dotted  with  namerous  islets,  some  being  mere 
bare  rocks,  devoid  of  eren  a  particle  of  regetation, 
and,  as  seamen  phrase  it,  "  awash** — that  is,  very 
Uttle  above  the  level  of  the  water — and  others  are 
picturesque  spots,  green  with  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  fringed  with  pines  and  firs  down  to  the  water's 
edge.     Very  charming  and  enticing  do  these  fairy- 
like  islets  look,  and  one  gazes  with  a  sigh  of  envy 
at  the  red  wooden  houses  of  the  bonders  and 
fiahermen,  which  peep  enticingly  from  amid  masses 
of  greenery.     The  fiord  widens  again  considerably 
as  we  approach  the  capital,  which  is  situated  ex- 
actly at  its  head,  backed  by  a  semicircle  of  grand 
hills,  and  facing  a  magnificent  bay,  adorned  with 
many  islands — some  being  mere  bare  rocks,  and 
others  almost  hid  with  green  foliage.    The  scenery 
around   Christiania  is  magnificent,  and  no  part  of 
Korway  can  unfold  a  more  enchanting  panorama 
than  that  which  delights  tiie  eye  of   the  traveller 
on  the  road  skirting  the  fiord  in  the  direction  of 
Drammen*     The   winter  here  is  generally  very 
severe.     We  have  walked  over  the  fiord  on  ice  a 
couple  of  feet  thick,  so  late  as  the  end  of  April ; 
and  in  another  week  or  two  ice  and  snow  had  all 
disappeared,  and  the  lark  was  singing  in  the  blue 
sunny  sky,  and  green  verdure  clothed  every  hill, 
and  flowers  were  springing  in  myriads,  and  the 
soft  warm  air  was  full  of  delicious  fragrance  from 
the  evergreen  woods !     Magical,   indeed,   is   the 
advent  of  spring  in  Norway.     There  is,  literally, 
hardly  any  interval  between  winter  and  summer. 
In  our  own  dear  land,  it  sometimes  happens,  in  the 
words  of  the  poet,  that — 

Winter,  lingering,  ehilU  the  lap  of  May — 

But  winter  departs  with  slight  warning  in  the 
south  of  Norway.  To-day,  the  earth  is  in  icy 
letters — to-morrow,  nature,  at  one  vigorous  bound, 
annihilates  ice  and  snow,  and  gives  us  verdant, 
blooming  spring ! 

Sailing  down  Christiania  Fiord  again,  wo  resume 
our  coasting  voyage.  The  general  characteristics 
of  the  southern  coast  hence  to  Mandal  may  be 
described  as  presenting  a  comparatively  smooth 
outline,  not  much  broken  or  indented,  but  fringed 
with  bold  precipitous  rocks,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  water's  edge,  and  attaining  a  great  elevation  as 
they  recede  inhind.  Great  numbers  of  rocky  islets 
extend  in  almost  one  unbroken  line  at  distances 
varying  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  shore.  Small  coasting  vessels  invariably  sail 
between  these  isles  and  the  mainland.  The  most 
notable  place  hereabouts  is  the  little  port  of 
Arendal, — a  busy,  thriving,  picturesque  place,  of 
which  we  retain  very  pleasant  recollections,  albeit 
we  only  anchored  theie  a  few  hours.  A  fine  salmon 
river— the  Nid — here  falls  into  the  sea.     We  next 


arrive  off  Christiansand,  and  beg  the  reader  not  to 
confound  it  with  Christiansand,  on  the  west  coast. 
The  name  of  Christiansand  is  remarkably  sug- 
gestive. There  is  hardly  a  sandy  beach  on  the 
coast  of  Norway  except  here,  which  is  sandy 
indeed — hence  the  name  of  the  town.  It  is  the 
fourth  place  in  Norway,  having  a  population  of 
13,000.  The  sea  in  the  vicinity  literally  swarms 
with  finny  tribes.  The  next  notable  place  is 
Mandal,*  a  very  small  town,  although  the  capital 
of  a  great  district.  Along  the  coast  here  there 
are  no  soundings  at  a  less  depth  than  the  enormous 
one  of  from  two  to  four  hundred  fathoms.  Some 
years  ago,  a  great  Russian  line-of-battle  ship,  on 
her  voyage  from  Archangel  to  St.  Petersburgh,  was 
totally  lost  near  to  Mandal,  by  striking  on  a  rock. 
The  calamity  was  owing  to  the  general  intoxication 
of  her  officers  and  crew,  who  were  indulging  in 
revelry,  having  with  them  a  large  party  of  ladies. 
More  than  three  hundred  perished,  and  the  un- 
happy captain  wilfully  drowned  himself,  to  avoid 
the  punishment  he  too  well  knew  otherwise 
awaited  him. 

We  are  now  coasting  the  most  southern  part  of 
Norway,  and  this  rounded  termbation  of  the 
country  is  exceedingly  broken,  being  full  of  little 
fiords  and  peninsulas,  and  abounding  with  salmon 
and  trout  streams.  The  barrier  of  islets  increases 
in  density,  and  the  coast  grows  more  and  more  pre- 
cipitous, and  its  rocks  are  of  mountainous  magni- 
tude, and  indescribably  frowning  and  savage.  Even 
at  midsummer,  snow  lies  in  their  upper  ravines, 
and  its  dazzling  white  contrasts  most  strikingly 
with  the  sombre  hoe  of  the  main  surfaces.  Cata- 
racts also  leap  downward,  foaming  and  sparkling  in 
the  sunbeams.  A  dozen  miles  beyond  Mandal  and 
we  are  off  the  renowned  Naze  of  Norway.  Twice 
have  we  rounded  the  Naze,  but  hardly  near  enough 


*  A  good  pietnre  of  the  coett  between  Chr'ttiania  and 
Mandal.  ocean  ia  Inglit'a  (••  Denrent  Conway's")  Travels. 
In  here  quoting  it,  we  oorditlly  bear  personal  testimony  to 
its  graphic  troth,  only  remarking  that  howerer  calm  the 
**  smooth  bine  water'*  might  be  when  he  sailed  over  it,  during 
oor  own  passage  it  was  exceedingly  boisterous.  **  Tlie  rocks 
on  the  mainUnd,"  says  Mr.  Inglis,  *'  were  of  the  most  fisD- 
tastic  and  picturesque  forms— generally  of  great  altitude,  and 
everywhere  dipping  into  the  water,  in  which  they  were  re- 
flected. The  clefts  were  lUled  with  shrubs,  and  trees  hung 
where  the  roots  seemed  to  grow  to  the  solid  stone.  In  some 
pUces  a  deep  ravine,  dark  with  fir,  separated  two  frowning 
precipices ;  chasms,  and  caverns,  from  some  of  which  little 
streams  gushed,  seeming  like  silver  threads  hanging  among 
the  rocks,  were  everywhere  visible ;  and  now  and  then  the 
rocks  opened  into  a  creek,  winding  some  miles  inland,  among 
stupendous  precipices,  overhung  with  wood.  On  the  side 
towards  the  sea,  bare  rocks,  many  of  them  covered  with  sea- 
fowl,  hemmed  in  the  channel,— while  through  the  openings 
was  seen  the  swelling  ocean,  bounded  by  the  liorison,  and 
now  and  then  a  ship  in  full  sail,  gallantly  bearing  on  iU  way. 
Add  to  all  this,  the  smooth  blue  water  around  us,  the  mild 
air,  the  mellow  sunbeams,  a  goat  looking  over  the  rugged 
height,  the  fish  leaping  on  every  side,  their  scales  glancing  in 
the  light,  and  the  birds  skimming  the  surface,  the  tip  of  their 
wings  occasionally  dimpling  ihe  pure  mirror;  and  I  think  it 
will  be  admitted  that  a  happier  assemblage  of  pleasant  and 
striking  images  have  seldom  delighted  the  eye  of  a  traveller." 
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to  gei  a  good  Tiew.  All  we  know  of  it  is  ihai  the 
Nase  is  a  point  of  a  south-western  promontory 
jntting  from  one  side  of  a  bay.  It  is  a  frowning 
mass  of  rock  several  hundred  feet  aboye  the  sea's 
]eve)»  and  has  a  couple  of  lighthouses  on  its  sum- 
mii  It  is  a  great  resort  of  sea  fowl,  which  circle 
around  in  myriads,  and  give  an  aspect  of  animation 
to  the  wild  desolate  scene. 

We  now  ue  fairly  out  of  the  Skagerrack,  and 
founding  to  the  north  west.  It  is  very  interesting 
and  novel  to  gaze  at  the  coast  as  our  little  vessel 
merrily  races  by.  The  rooky  shores  everywhere 
rise  very  steeply — often  perpendicularly,  to  the 
height  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards — 
but  are  full  of  indentations  and  inlets.  Wherever 
there  is  a  tiny  bit  of  sheltered,  accessible  beach, 
at  the  month  of  these  inlets,  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
oottage  or  two,  inhabited  by  bold,  hardy,  and  skil- 
ful fiahermen.  What  a  wild  secluded  life  do  their 
families  lead !  They  are  literally  cut  off  from  in- 
tercourse with  the  world.  It  is  even  very  difficult 
for  them,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  physical  con- 
figuration of  the  country,  to  visit  their  neighbours. 
The  nearest  "  neighbour  *'  possibly,  nay,  probably, 
is  located  on  the  shore  of  the  next  inlet,  a  huge 
impassable  mountain  separating  them,  and  although 
the  actual  distance,  as  the  bird  flies»  may  not  ex- 
ceed two  or  three  miles,  yet,  {>racti<Mdly,  it  is  very 
much  more ;  for  to  pay  a  visit  by  land,  over  toil- 
some, pathless,  rugged  rocks,  round  by  the  head  of 
the  inlet,  the  distance  would  be  fourfold,  sixfold, 
or  tenfold,  as  the  case  might  be ;  nor  would  it  be 
much  less  by  sea.  The  valleys  opening  up  into 
the  interior,  lying  between  vast  precipioes,  are 
generally  oovered  not  only  with  tangled  underwood, 
bat  with  clamps  of  large-sized  oak,  beech,  birch, 
&C.,  but  here  and  there  small  patches  of  ground 
are  cleared  and  cultivated.  From  the  Naze  to 
Lister,  the  coast  is  celebrated  for  its  fisheries. 
Lister,  especially,  is  remarkable  for  its  unrivalled 
supply  of  fine  lobsters,  which  are  thence  exported 
to  Iiondon  in  immense  quantities. 

The  long  reach  of  coast  from  Flekke  Fiord  to 
Stavanger,  is  comparatively  very  smooth,  and  the 
rocky  islets  are  few  in  number.  A  much  larger 
space  of  cultivateable  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
coast  is  apparent,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
the  population  is  correspondingly  more  numerous. 
Not  only  do  we  see  numerous  solitary  cottages, 
but  picturesque  hamlets,  and  occasionally  the 
painted  wooden  spire  of  a  neat  little  church.  We 
recently  happened  to  take  up  an  interesting  book 
—the  **  Memoirs  of  Henry  Steffens  *'— oertainly 
without  the  remotest  expectation  of  meeting  with 
any  Norwegian  sketches  in  it ;  yet  we  were  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  a  few  spirited  glimpses  of 
old  Norway.  This  Steffens  was  a  Qerman  philo- 
sopher and  author,  but  was  bom  at  Stavanger,  and 
in  his  autobiography  he  gives  an  animated  and  ex- 
cellent sketch  of  what  he  beheld  on  a  visit  to  his 
native  locality ;  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
extract  his  vivid  daguerreotype  of  the  coast  from 
Stavanger  northwards.     Here  it  is  ;— 


"We  took  refuge  in  a  small  hadKmi  i  bv 
miles  south  of  Stavanger,  my  birth-place.  Ai  le 
approached  the  ooast  the  rodis  rose  perpeadioiiyj 
and  rugged  from  the  sea,  and  we  sailed  betveea 
high  crags  into  the  secluded  harbour.  Notbo^ 
was  visible  but  water  and  bare  moustaios,  ocept 

here  and  there  a  fisher*s  hut At  kagtk 

we  left  the  harbour,  and  on  the  seeond  night  foiil 
ourselves  in  the  intricate  and  wondecfnl  laiw  d 
the  rocky  archiepelago  of  the  western  ooast  of  Kor- 
way.    The  passage  to  Bergen,  to  whioh  pke  n 

were  bound,  lies  among  these  islands. 

Tmmense  heights  of  sharp  dark  waUs  of  rock  stood 
sometimes  suddenly  uncovered  close  befonViOr 
the  sweeping  clouds  opened,  and  at  as  aoauf 
altitude  we  saw  the  rugged  sununit  of  a  noBBtiis, 
which  rose  above  the  lower  mist,  and  seemed  to  k 
poised  in  mid  air.  We  felt  a  crushing  lease  i 
the  immensity  of  the  mountains  which  sarroudid 
us,  as  the  south-west  wind  drove  nust  and  M 
tc^ether  towards  the  sea,  and  the  amasing  mt 
lay  in  the  clear  sunshine  open  to  our  viev.  Use 
is  nothing;  iu  Europe  to  oompare  with  it;  tkwt 
ocean  suddenly  breaks  into  the  verj  boeom  d  tk 
mountains,  whose  shattered  sides  rise  in  maaj  ^ 
ces  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet  peipendJcolarij  fm 
the  water.  The  rocky  islands  seem  torn  and  \^ 
ken  through*  and  stand  up  in  sharp  peaks  bm  tk 
sea.  As  we  sailed  among  them  we  observed  tk 
soon  after  all  around  was  bathed  in  sanahine,!^ 
craggy  sides  seemed  to  detain  some  iiog^ 
clouds  which  hovered  for  an  instant  on  tlHir  ns- 
mits,  or  girdled  around  them,  and  ^n  flew  (^  to 
follow  the  great  mass  of  vigour  in  the  les^ 
sky. 

''Sometimes  we  threaded  through  a  bxdm 
pass ;  again  we  found  oors^ves  on  a  wide  esfiBa 
of  water  like  a  lake,  oncompaased  by  dad  di^i 
then  the  mountains  opened,  and  we  glaneedi^^ 
valley  green  with  mossy  vegetation.  At  oae  tu« 
we  sailed  along  a  wall  of  rock ;  the  wata  to 
was  still,  and  so  translucent  that  we  oonld  aae » 
rock  beneath  it  to  an  immense  d^th  aa  dea^^ 
that  above  us.  Before  us,  and  at  an  iajijj 
height,  we  perceived  a  curved  linehkealta* 
illuminated  by  the  sun ;  it  stretched  ban  tt»  •■ 
above,  and  bent  down  towards  the  aea.  I^  *>' 
waterfall,  which  sprung  forward  from  tk*  ■*•* 
tain ;  there  was  no  apparent  motion,—*  •* 
simply  a  fixed  dazzling  arch ;  and  the  vafar  ^ 
dissipated,  and  every  trace  of  vaponr  W  ■  * 
pure  atmosphere,  before  it  reached  tbe  sm*  Ve 
sailed  beneath  it. 

"At  Sogne-Fiord  I  explored  the  *^  "K 
where  rocks  on  either  side  stand  to  tke  "•Jv 
several  thousand  feet.  ^^  The  sea  roaheaj^^jf 
dark  narrow  duisms,  into  the  deptiis  of  "**^ 
sun  only  reaches  an  hour  or  two  even  »^'2 
of  summer.  It  is  dangerous  to  venttt»a|** 
in  a  boat,  for  the  mountain  torrea^s  WlM^ 
huge  blocks  of  stone  which  are  P*9*Jj***j^i 
brmk  of  the  precipice  above  iataihsp|^*J'jJ|2 

Bye  and  bye  we  shall  have 
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aaeai  tike  fiords  to  vbioh   Sieffens  has  alluded 
above.    We  have  not  arrived  off  them  yet. 

The  positions  of  some  of  the  villages  on  this 
part  of  the  coast  are  romantic  beyond  imagination. 
We  remember  on  one  occasion,  when  sailing  in  a 
Norwegian  jcegt,  our  skipper  steered  in  to  the 
coast.    It  was  a  most  lovely  evening  at  the  end  of 
May,  and  therefore  in  the  first  flush  of  the  indes- 
oritMldy  exhilarating  spring  of  the  south  of   Nor- 
way.    We  speedily  exchwged  the  heavy  swell  of 
the  open  sea  for  the  sheltered  rippling  water  at  the 
baok  of  an  ishind,  and  then  our  little  jcegt  gently 
jet  steadily  glided  past  island  after  island— -all  of 
ihem  wall  wooded,  and  their  open  glades  and  strips 
of  shore  being  of  Uie  brightest,  green,  contrasted 
beautifully  with  the  darker  foliage  of  the  trees. 
Our  coarse  was  exceedingly  intricate.     No  one  but 
m  native  of  the  coast,  or  a  timoneer  perfectly  fa- 
aaiUar  with  the  positions  of  these  islands,  could 
luve  threaded  the  passages.    Often  we  floated  on 
m  piece  of  water  so  enclosed  by  islands  that  it  pre- 
oisely  resembled  an  inUind  lake,  no  outlet  being 
I»eroeptible.      Yet  onward  glided  our  confident 
JGSgt,  seemingly  determined  to  run  plump  ashore, 
when  lo !  just  when  the  tip  of  her  bowsprit  ap< 
proadied  Uie  overhanging  branches  of  the  trees,  a 
awoc^  of  the  tiller  threw  her  head  up,  and  she 
rounded  a  point,  running  between  two  or  more 
lalets,  only  separated  by  a  very  narrow  channel,  and 
so   on   until  another   wide   sheet   of  water   was 
gained.     This  sort  of  romantic  navigation  conti- 
nued nntU  we  were,  personally,  quite  bewildered, 
and  lost  all  reckoning  of  our  course.     Finally,  we 
anohcMred  off  a  village,  situated  on  a  large  island. 
We  vividly  remember  the  intense  feeling  of  admi- 
zaiion  and  delight  with  which  we  gazed  at  the 
novel    Mid  exceedingly    beautiful    and    striking 
soenery*  around.     We  almost  felt  as  though  all  was 
a  dream.     Were  we  suddenly  transported  to  the 
heart  of  Fairyland  ?     Could  all  we  beheld  be  real  ? 
A  very  few  hours  ago  we  were  tossing  on  a  bois- 
teroQs  open  sea — ^now  we  were  lying  at  anchor,  the 
joegt  almost  literally   motionless,   with  her  sails 
furled,  even  as  a  bird  closes  its  tired  wings  at 
even-tide.  We  were  floating  on  the  tranquil  bosom 
of  what  i^peared  to  be  a  kke,  and  the  only  sign 
of  human  life  was  a  fishing  boat  hovering  at  a 
diatanoe,  and  ^e  straggling  hamlet  of  tiny  cot- 
tages—as  they  seemed  from  the  deck — on   the 
neighbouring  rugged    beach.     Eomantic    islands 
closed  us  in  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  towered 
immense  mountains,  their  summits  all  white  with 
8D0W,  which  gleamed  like  molten    silver  in  the 
slanting  beams  of   the  setting  sun.     Overhead 
floated  a  few  fleecy  cbudlets,  tinged  at  their  edges 
with  roseate  hues,  and  occasionally  a  huge  bird 
swept  with  expanded  wings  towards  its  secret  in- 
acoeesible  haunt  in  the  precipices.     Look  again  at 
the  gigantic  mountain  to  the  north-east,  and  ask 
what  that  sigzag,  tremulous,  silvery  streak  can  be. 
It  issues  immediately  beneath  the  stratum  of  snow, 
and  reaches  down  quite  to  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain,  where  it  is  hidden  by  dense  woods.     A  film- 


like vapour  ascends  from  it.  What  is  it?  A 
cataract  ?  Yes ;  and  you  are  forthwith  reminded  of 
Tennyson's  splendid  bugle-song,  and  its  grand 
line — 

And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory ! 

Then  you  mentally  decide  that  this  is  the  very 
place  to  recite  that  exquisite  song — none  more  ap- 
propriate in  the  world !  More  than  once  do  yon 
repeat  the  verse — 

Oh  hark  !  oh  hear !  how  thin  and  clear. 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going  ; 

Oh  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar. 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing  ! 

Blow — let  ns  hear  the  purple  glens  replying ; 

Blow  bugle,  answer  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

We  may  here  fittingly  add  that  nothing  is  more 
striking,  more  romantic,  and,  at  a  first  glance^ 
more  inexplicable,  than  the  frequent  sight  of  sea- 
going vessels  calmly  anchored  in  apparent  lakes  at 
the  foot  of  Norwegian  mountains.  We  have  seen 
great  full-rigged  ships  lying  in  deep  water  so  close 
to  the  shore  that  one  could  step  on  board  by  a 
plank,  and  their  yards  and  rigging  occasionally 
touchail  the  foliage  of  the  neighbouring  trees. 
Perhaps  the  water  on  which  they  floated  was  a 
nook  in  a  fiord,  or  a  small  pool  enclosed  on  all 
sides  by  islands ;  but  in  either  case  there  is  no  ap- 
parent outlet,  and  the  stranger's  first  exclamation 
would  be  one  of  astonishment  and  marvel  as  to  how 
these  ocean- goers  could  possibly  have  got  here ;  and 
then,  how  they  were  ever  to  get  out  I  A  reel  in  a 
bottle  was  nothing  to  such  au  anomalous  mystery  I 
Yet  here  they  were,  taking  in  their  cargoes  of 
planks  and  battens,  freshly  sawn  in  the  neighbour- 
ing forests,  and  when  loaded,  they  wo\ild  slip  from 
their  moorings,  and  in  a  very  few  hours  be  on  the 
open  sea  1 

The  port  of  Stavanger  is  situated  on  a  penin- 
sula at  the  entrance  of  the  great  Bukke  Fiord — 
which,  in  general  shape,  resembles  an  enormous 
bay,  with  very  numerous  islands,  some  of  consi- 
derable' size,  and  several  long  and  singularly 
shaped  arms  or  inlets.  It  is  thus  essentially 
different  in  shape  from  the  other  fiords,  and  we 
doubt  whether  it  can  properly  claim  to  be  anything 
but  a  bay,  although  always  called  a  fiord.  Its 
shores  are  surrounded  by  lofty  mountainous 
ranges,  which  do  not,  however,  rise  so  steeply  as 
the  mountains  on  other  parts  of  the  coastj  and  re- 
cede far  inland  ere  attaining  their  greatest  altitude. 
Viewed  from  the  mouth  of  the  fiord,  on  a  deai 
day,  this  immense  crescent  of  mountains,  sloping 
down  on  all  sides  to  the  sea,  is  exceedingly  grand 
and  impressive.  The  snow  never  melts  on  the 
upper  regions.  The  islands  in  the  fiords  are 
generally  well  wooded,  and  where  trees  do  not 
grow,  nor  bare  rocks  crop  out,  they  are  covered 
with  luxuriant  verdure.  Altogether  Bukke  Fiord 
presents  scenery  of  remarkable  variety,  and  the  blue 
sea,  the  bright  green  islands,  the  dark  bare  rocks, 
the  picturesque  shores,  and  the  vast  frowning 
mountains,  combine  to  form  a  superb  panorama. 
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Hence  northwards,  to  the  highest  latitude,  the 
coast  is  densely  studded  with  islands  of  all  tises ; 
and  the  reader  will  he  so  good  as  to  hear  ibis  fact 
in  mind,  as  we  shall  henceforth  only  allude  to 
particular  groups  of  these  islands,  as  occasion 
requires  ;  and  we  also  can  only  notice  the  larger 
and  more  remarkable  of  the  fiords— for  their  name 
is  "legion."  The  whole  of  the  western  and 
northern  coast  of  Norway  is,  in  fact,  a  succession 
of  peninsulas  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  the  mere 
enumeration  of  them  would  fill  pages,  and  to 
describe  them  would  require  a  huge  quarto  volame. 

Grossing  Bukke  Fiord,  we  sail  through  Carm 
Bind—- a  long  narrow  passage  between  Carmoe  and 
the  mainland.  This  strait  is  walM  by  vast  rocks, 
which  rise  almost  perpendicularly  to  a  prodigious 
height,  and  are  almost  utterly  devoid  of  vegetation. 
It  is  a  desolate,  magnificently-stern  passage,  and 
many  a  similar  one  have  we  sailed  through,  on  this 
marvellous  coast — not  without  an  occasional  sigh 
of  weariness,  for  the  reiterated  experience  of  such 
scenes,  at  once  exciting  and  depressive,  produces  a 
feeling  of  painful  monotony  and  melancholy.  We 
believe  that  very  curious  atmospherical  and  electri- 
cal phenomena  have  been  noticed  by  scientiie  men 
amid  these  scenes.  We  lately  stumbled  on  the 
following  passage  in  Arago's  « Meteorological 
Essays:"— 

In  Norway  it  ii  asserted  that  thunderstorms  become  more 
rare  in  receding  from  the  sea  coast.  Some  travellers  even 
eonsider  that  there  are  notable  differences  in  this  resppct 
between  the  entraaoe  and  the  bottom  [head]  of  the  great 
ionU  bj  which  the  ooantry  is  intersected.  The  subject  is 
well  worthy  tlie  attention  of  meteorologists. 

We  can  only  say,  on  this  subject,  that  by  far  the 
Most  violent  thunderstorm  we  ever  experienced  in 
Norway,  was  not  at  the  mouth,  but  at  the  head  of 
a  great  fiord.  We  had  somewhere  read  that 
thunder  was  almost  unknown  beyond  the  Arctic 
(Xrdc ;  and  when  in  the  province  of  Norland,  at  a 
place  more  than  three  degrees  north  of  the  Arctic 
Chrole,  we  made  particular  inquiries  on  this  special 
question.  We  were  then  assured  that  so  far  from 
Sunder  being  unknown,  it  sometimes  was  so 
violent  as  to*  cause  the  houses  to  tremble  to  their 
foundations. 

We  may  here  fittingly  pause  in  our  survey  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  certain  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  connexion  with  the  western  coast 
and  its  fiords.  First,  the  water  is  marvellously 
pellucid.  This  admits  of  easy  expUination.  Along 
our  British  coasts  the  water  is  n.  ore  or  less  turbid, 
simply  because  the  shores  are  very  shelving,  with 
a  loamy,  or  muddy,  or  sandy  bottom,  as  the  case 
may  be.  But  on  the  Norwegian  coast,  the  shores 
are  never  sloping,  and  the  water  is  from  fifty  to 
three,  or  even  four,  hundred  fathoms  deep,  almost 
close  to  the  land,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  solid  rocks 
fringe  that  land.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  for 
the  water  to  be  otherwise  than  extremely  clear. 
So  transparent  b  it,  that  the  Norwegian  fishemen 
use  what  is  called  a  water-telescope — a  simple  tube, 
several  feet  in  length,  fitted  with  suitable  glasses 


— to  examine  their  fishing  grounds,  ia  order  thit 
they  may  know  where  to  set  their  lines,  or  drop 
their  nets,  for  a  haul.  By  immersing  this  tdeseope 
iu  the  water,  as  they  lean  over  the  gunwale  o(  i 
boat,  they  can  readily  see  the  fish  swimming  at  n 
immense  depth,  and  they  act  accordingly.  ^ 
also  thus  survey  the  bottom  for  any  lost  article,  &b. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  proposed  to  introdnee  tUi 
telescope  on  the  Scottish  coast ;  but,  we  beliefe; 
little  practical  benefit  resulted.  Indeed,  it  tooU 
be  only  on  rare  and  peculiarly  favourable  ooeMioDi 
that  it  could  possibly  be  of  benefit  to  fisbema 
on  our  own  coasts,  for  the  reason  tbore  gira 
On  the  coast  of  Norway — especiaUy  in  tbe  (at 
north — we  have,  personally,  beheld  sea- weed, thelK 
and  other  objects,  with  the  naked  eye,  at  a  depth  of 
probably  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet !  We  fiuieie^ 
that  the  further  north  we  went,  the  clearer  gret 
the  water,  and  the  depth  at  which  wecoaldaeetk 
bottom  at  the  North  Gape  of  Lapland,  w 
absolutely  marvellous. 

A  second  peculiarity  of  the  water  on  the  weiten 
and  northern  coasts  of  Norway  is,  that  it  serer 
freezes  in  the  harbours,  even  in  the  liigM 
latitudes.  The  reason  is  solely  attributable  to  tk 
"  gulf  stream**  of  America,  which  bves  the  shore. 
We  are  indebted  to  that  same  wonderful  itms 
of  water  for  the  mild  temperature  of  oar  on 
shores.  But,  of  course,  as  we  recede  inUod  fna 
the  Norwegian  coast,  the  waters  of  the  opea  m 
lose  to  a  considerable  degree  their  origiDal  Uib* 
perature,  owing  partly  to  their  contact  witk  tie 
Und,  and  partly  to  other  causes.  Thos  it  ii,  tkt 
at  the  head  of  some  of  the  great  fiords  (rsi^ 
fifty  to  a  hundred  miles  inland)  the  water  isihwt 
fresh — so  fresh  that  it  can  be  drunk— altboagk 
weeds,  closely  resembling,  if  not  altogether  ideati- 
cal  with,  sea-weeds,  grow  iu  it,  and  dkgtotk 
rocks.  But  here  it  freeses  very  hard  in  wiatoi 
and  the  ice,  falling  and  rising  with  the  tid^  b 
strong  enough  to  enable  people  to  cross  ia  loided 
waggons. 

Thirdly,  owing  to  its  geographical  poiitioa,  tte 
western  coast  of  Norway,  in  the  neighbonrbood  rf 
the  sea,  is,  in  some  parts,  rainy  to  an  nnparaBeW 
degree — far  more  so  than  even  the  western  eoisi 
of  dear  Erin  itself.  We  have  read  that,  oa  a 
average,  it  rains  aboye  two  hundred  days  ia  w 
year,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bergen — though,  hy-the-Bj* 
it  was  fine  sunny  weather  during  our  own  stjflW 
in  that  locality. 

Lastly,  it  is  perhaps  worth  remarkrag  tiji** 
the  cities  and  chief  towns  of  Norway  are  MbnW 
on  the  sea-coast,  or  on  the  fiords.  There  it  ■* 
a  single  inland  place  which  is  larger  than  a  aoig^ 
sized  English  village.  Even  the  "  capitab"  of  W 
districts  are  often  mere  hamlets.  This  i»  <^ 
evitable  consequence  of  the  mountainous  f*J*"' 
of  the  country,  and  its  general  barrenDe»  «^ 
capability  of  more  than  an  extremely  W* 
extent  of  cultivation;  and  as  thew  **  * 
manufactures  to  gather  together  a  jM*"^*""?? 
where  inland,  the  people  ate  very  flp**J  ■•"*'* 
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Itt  an  Norway  there  are  only  about  a  score  of 
towns  of  more  than  two  thoasand  inhabitants  each. 
Ghristiaaia,  the  capital  (and  largest  citj),  has  only 
a  population  of  S5,000.  Bat  thinly  as  Norway  is 
ererywhere  peopled,  and  prosperous  and  contented 
•8  her  people  ba?e  always  been  deemed,  it  would 
yet  seem  that  the  country  cannot  adequately  maiu- 
tain  eren  its  existing  number  of  dwellers,  for 
emigration  to  a  ?ery  considerable  extent  has  pre* 
▼ailed  (or  the  last  ten  years. 

Emerging  from  Oarm  Sund,  and  passing  a 
labyiittth  of  islands,  we  are  soon  off  the  entrance 
to  the  great  Hardanger  Fiord.  We  have  only 
sailed  athwart  its  mouth,  and,  therefore,  can  say 
IHUe  about  it  on  personal  authority ;  but  it  bears  a 
high  r^utation  for  its  grand  scenery.  All  travellers 
wbo  have  visited  it,  and  its  offshoots,  speak  in 
terms  of  unqualified  admiration  of  its  many 
features  of  interest.  There  are  immense  snow- 
felds  and  glaciers  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  deeper  it 
penetrates  the  country  the  wilder  grows  the 
scenery,  and  the  loftier  rise  the  mountains  which 
eaelose  it.  Near  the  entrance  of  Hardanger  there 
oooors  one  of  those  astonishing  chasms,  or  inlets, 
the  like  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  no  other  country. 
It  was  visited  Vj  the  late  Professor  Wittich,  and 
we  shall  borrow  hb  very  striking  description, 
partly  for  its  intrinsic  interest,  and  partly  because 
we  oonsider  it  will  give  the  reader  a  good  general 
idea  of  the  numerous  similar  ghastly  inlets  on  the 
coast.  Mr.  Wittich  was  sailing  in  a  boat  up  Har- 
danger Eiord,  but  a  strong  unfavourable  wind  com- 
pelled his  crew  to  alter  their  course.  This  deviation 
enabled  him  to  behold  what  he  justly  terms  <*  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  views  nature  can  present." 
He  saw  what  appeared,  at  some  miles  distant,  to  be 
a  **  Uack  stripe,"  reaching  from  the  summit  of  the 
roekn  to  the  sea.  The  boatmen  told  him  it  was 
Matre  Fiord,  and  he  induced  them  to  proceed 
towards  it.  Here  is  his  description  of  the  mar- 
▼eUoos  and  appalling  spectacle  that  greeted  him : — 

"  Soon  we  were  opposite  the  entrance  of  this 
estraordinary  inlet,  and  had  a  view  of  its  extent 
and  nature.  It  was  nothing  but  an  immense  cleft 
in  the  rocky  masses,  which,  near  the  entranee, 
roee  to  an  eleiation  of  at  least  3,500  feet,  but 
towards  the  inner  recess  attained  5,000  feet.  We 
afterwards  kamed  that  the  extremity  of  the  cleft 
is  filled  up  by  a  grader,  which  branches  off  from 
Fdge  Fondeu  snow-fields.  The  width  of  the  cleft 
does  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  its  length 
was  stated  to  be^  about  lour  miles.  Its  sides  were 
literally  perpendicular,  and  at  some  places  krge 
masses  of  rock  were  hanging  over  the  sea,  which 
was  said  to  be  here  unfathomable.  Though  it  was 
neariy  eleven  o*dook,  the  rays  of  the  sun  had  not 
jet  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  the  cleft.  The 
^oom  which  was  spread  oyer  it,  heightened  by  the 
dark  rocky  masses  on  its  sides,  excited  a  sensation 
in  my  breast  of  the  most  painful  description.  The 
view  was  not  grand,  it  was  not  sublime — it  was 
horrific.  At  the  view  of  a  truly  grand  scene  our 
feelings  expand ;  but  at  the  sight  of  this  cleft  I  felt 


that  they  were  contracted.  •  I  could  not  breathe 
with  common  ease,  and  the  sensation  which  filled 
my  mind  approached  nearer  to  horror  than  to  any 
other  feeling  I  know.  I  was  really  glad  when  our 
boatmen  turned  their  vessel  away  to  continue  their 
course  to  the  Hardanger  Fiord.  But  the  image 
of  the  Matre  Fiord  was  too  deeply  impressed  on 
my  mind  to  leave  me  directly.  I  could  not  help 
looking  upon  it  as  the  most  fit  place  to  be  the 
gateway  of  the  infernal  regions.  I  do  not  know 
if,  among  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  Norwegians, 
there  is  any  poem  which  refers  to  the  place  in- 
habited by  men  after  they  have  left  this  worid ; 
bnt  I  am  certain  the  ancient  inhabitants  must  have 
looked  at  it  with  the  same  awe  and  horror  it  ex- 
cites in  the  breast  of  every  one  now,  aiHi  must 
have  thought  it  a  proper  descent  for  the  wioked 
through  its  dark  shades  to  their  eternal  abode.  What 
a  cheerful  place  is  the  Lake  of  Averno,  with  its 
cavern,  when  compared  with  Matre  Fiord  !** 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  loiter  longer  on 
this  very  interesting  part  of  the  coast.  We  mnst 
here  sail  onward — as  we  did  in  reality---at  a  spanks 
ing  rate,  past  islands,  capes,  promontories,  baya^ 
and  inlels  ;  dashing  occasionally  through  passages 
so  narrow  that  we  eould  almost  have  leapt  on  to 
the  rocks,  until  we  gladly  reach  a  peninsula,  and 
coast  its  indented  shores,  and  thread  its  rooky  bar- 
ren islands  up  to  the  present  bourne  of  oar  pil- 
grimage— the  town  of  Bergen. 

Very  picturesque  and  novel  in  appearance  is 
Bergen,  as  we  slowly  approach  it  under  redooed 
canvass.  It  is  mainly  built  on  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  in  a  bay.  We  arrived  in  the  evening,  and  the 
slanting  ra^s  of  the  sun  flashed  on  the  white  gables 
and  glistening  windows  of  the  houses,  and  flickered 
pleasantly  through  the  masts  and  rigging  of  the 
shipping,  among  which  we  cautiously  threaded  our 
way  until  the  anchor  was  dropped.  The  first  im- 
pression to  a  stranger  is  that  Bergen  is  a  quaint, 
thoroughly  foreign,  and  somewhat  grotesque  town, 
and  that  it  is  huddled  together  in  a  very  peculiar 
locality,  being  so  closely  hemmed  in  with  lofty  hills, 
that  it  is  in  a  manner  buried— <  and  this  physical 
peculiarity,  taken  in  connexion  with  its  contiguity 
to  the  sea,  sufficiently  explains  why  it  has  an 
unenviable  celebrity  as  one  of  the  '^  rainier,"  if  not 
the  rainiest  place,  in  Europe,  iiain  falls  to  the 
depth  of  77  inches  per  annum  on  the  STerage ; 
21  per  cent,  of  this  falling  in  the  three  summer 
months.  For  size  and  importance,  Bergen  is  the 
second  town  in  Norway,  having  a  population  of 
twenty- five  thousand.  It  is,  indeed,  a  far  livelier 
place  than  the  capital  itself,  for  it  not  merely  covers 
much  less  ground  in  proportion,  and  is  therefm, 
in  comparison,  more  densely  populated,  but  also 
because  it  has  more  commercial  traffic  and  bustle. 
It  is  especially  superior  to  Christknia  in  this  respect 
in  the  winter  season,  for  the  harbour  of  Christiania 
(though  lying  in  the  same  latitude — a  little  more 
to  the  south  in  fact)  is  regularly  fh>aen  up  four  or 
five  months  in  the  year,  bnt  Bergen,  thanks  to  the 
GKilf  Stream  diffusing  its  waters  along  the  western 
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QoasI,  bas  a  olimaie  so  mild»  thai  the  harbour  is 
hardly  over  frozen*  and  therefore  yesaels  enter  and 
depart  aU  the  year  round.  The  trade  of  Bergen 
is  very  oonsiderable,  and  its  merchants  (many  of 
whom  are  of  Danish  and  German  descent)  are  the 
most  energetic  and  enterprising  men  in  Norway. 
Bergen,  although  it  has  not  a  rich  agricultural 
country  in  its  neighbourhood  (but  the  reverse,  a 
district  generally  barren,  and  incapable  of  even 
sopp^iag  the  town  and  district  with  sufficient 
cereal  and  animal  food)  flourishes  solely  owing  to 
Us  excellent  situation  as  an  emporium  for  the  trade 
of  the  western  coast.  We  speak  not  alleg<»ically 
or  hyperbolically  when  we  say  that  the  sea  is  the 
granary  of  Bergen.  Its  trade  is — fish !  If  the 
sea  on  the  Norwegian  coasts  suddenly  became 
barren  of  its  apparently  inexhaustible  piscatory 
tribes,  Bergen  would  receive  a  death  blow,  and 
speedily  dwindle  to  a  little  village.  Not  only  has 
it  a  laige  kome  trade  in  the  adjacent  fisheries,  but 
tiie  greater  portion  of  the  fishing  trade  of  Norway, 
from  Tromso  in  the  north  to  Stavanger  in  the 
south,  concentrates  its  produce  at  this  favoured 
town.  Independently  of  its  own  fishing  boats  and 
yessels,  (and  it  sends  forth  a  considerable  number 
of  large  craft  to  the  northern  fisheries)  many  scores 
of  large  jcQgts,  especially  from  Nordland,  the 
Loffoden  Isles,  uid  Einmark,  bring  enormous 
•argoes  of  dried  fish,  train  and  cod  liver  oil,  skins, 
bones,  &c,  to  Bergen,  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year. 
The  Bergen  merchants,  in  exchange  for  this  fish, 
lead  back  articles  of  necessity  and  luxury  of 
every  conceivable  description,  especially  clothing, 
meal,  hardware,  crockery,  leaUier,  groceries,  wines, 
boards,  furniture,  small  boats,  and  even  reacfy  made 
cajfm ;  and  export  the  fish  in  their  own  shipping 
lo  foreign  parts,  chiefly  to  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  especially  to  Catholic  countries  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, where  stock-fish  are  in  constant  demand. 
Their  ships  obtain  in  exchange  the  products  of  the 
couirtries  in  questbn,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  'cute 
Bergeners,  by  sale,  and  barter,  and  purchase,  make 
two  or  three  profits,  in  one  shape  or  other,  out  of 
every  cargo  of  the  staple  commodity  in  which  they 
deal  A  traveller  need  not  open  his  eyes  at  all  in 
Bergen  to  learn  what  is  the  one  great  trade  of  the 
place.  He  has  only  to  walk  abng  the  quays,  and 
past  the  ranges  of  warehouses,  and  the  *'  ancient 
fl^-like  smell,"  as  Shakespeare  hath  it,  will  verily 
enlighten  him  thi:ough  the  medium  of  his  olfactory 
nerves.  Whatever  minor  traffic  is  carried  on,  and 
whatever  shipping  go  on  foreign  voyages,  all, 
directly  or  indireotiy,  are  connected  with  the  trade 
in  fish,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  port  entirely 
depends  on  the  continued  success  of  the  fisheries. 
The  harbours  and  quays  of  Bergen  geueraUy 
present  animated  pictures,  particularly  at  the 
season  when  the  huge  Nordland  jo^s  arrive  daily 
witii  the  produce  of  the  northern  summer  fishery. 
These  yessek  are  of  an  extraordinary  build  and 
rig,  as  we  shall  hereafter  notice.  One  peculiar 
sight  is  the  discharge  of  fresh  fish  from  the  open 
boats  lying  at  the  quay,  and  the   indescribably 


lively  and  noisy  scenes  resulting  from  tto  TaiaS 
sale  to  Uie  crowds  of  townspeopk.  Such  puabi^^ 
and  crushing,  and  shouting,  and  argumg,  and  ges- 
ticulating, imd  dodging — all  for  the  bargaiBof  per- 
haps half  a  doe^  of  mackerel  I  Five  or  aix  vecy  fiia 
mackerel  will  be  sold  for  the  value  of  aa  fing^ 
penny.  No  marvd  that  the  lower  olas9»  eat 
little  other  food  than  fish !  The  variety  of  ooatoae 
to  be  seen  at  this  fish-quay  adds  much  to  tbft  in- 
terest of  the  spectator.  The  townspei^ik,  the 
fisher-folks,  the  peasantry,  and  the  loiteriiig  swbimi, 
have  each  their  peculiar  attire.  Women  and  gjds 
may  be  hourly  seen  rowing  boats  in  the  haxbou  I 

Bergen  is  an  ancient  town,  but  perhaps  bp  pboi 
which  has  existed  so  hmg  possesses  ao  few  raliei 
of  antiquity — so  little  to  bear  mute  yet  doqawt 
witness  to  the  labours  of  long  past  geneialioiia.  It 
has  an  old  castle  (dismantled,  and  no  longer  used 
as  a  fortress),  and  a  cathedral,  and  two  oc  thao 
old  churches ;  but  none  of  them  are  likafy  to  altrnt 
more  than  a  very  cursory  notice  from  a  tnveUK; 
nor  is  there  a  single  modern  edifice  or  public  build- 
ing of  any  kind,  deserving  of  remark.     Aa  to  the 
town  itseiif,  it  is  entirely  modern,  and  neoeasarfljy 
so,   as  nearly  all  the  houses  are  of  wood.     Th^ 
have,  however,  a  veiy  neat  appearance,  being  taste- 
fully built,  w^  painted,  and  kept  dean.     Evcij 
house  is  compelled  to  have  a  cask  filled  witk  water 
near  the  door,  always  ready  for  use  in  case  of  fin. 
The  risk  from  fire  in  the  wooden  towns  of  Notwsj 
is  terrible,  and  conflagrations  are  continuallj  oe- 
curring.     A  law  was  promulgated  some  years  ago^ 
forbidding  the  erection  of  buildings  wholly  of  wood, 
except  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town.     Theine  are  oae 
or  two  tolerably  handsome  streets  in  Beigrau  bat 
all  the  rest  are  extremely  narrow,  as  though  suffi- 
cient space  couUl  not  be  afforded  for  two  vehicles 
to  pass  each  other.    As  to  the  pedestrian,  a  high 
irotiair  of  about  eighteen  inches  is  allowed  to  hibn. 
And  not  only  are  tiie  streets  so  straight,  bat  th^ 
are  jumbled  together  in  the  most  ludimns  faahkii, 
and  to  plunge  into  the  heart  of  the  town  is  titerally 
to  enter  an  intricate  labyrinth.     We  never  had 
even  a  vague  notion  of  what  quarter  we  ahovld 
eventually  emerge  from  when  once  we  had  diveiged 
a  turn  or  two  from  the  main  street,  and  lost  s^ 
of  the  mast-heads  of  the  shipping.     What  rendsii 
the  matter  worse  is,  that  no  names  are  affixod  te 
the  comers  of  any  of  the  streets.     l%e  best  diopB 
are  very  small,  and  their  general  appearance  ia  pce> 
cisely  similar  to  those  of  some  very  old-£sdiiaMd 
out-o^the-way  village,  or  small  market  town  in  oar 
country.    The  upper  classes,  and  especially  the 
rich  merchants,  do  not  lack  fcureign  ariioJesQC 
utility  and  luxury  of  every  descripticm;  but  thsy 
personally  import  them  direct,  and  hence  the  hn»- 
ble  display  in  the  shops. 

The  suburbs  of  Bergen  are  beautiful,  and  hig% 
picturesque.  One  quarter,  especially,  is  exceeds 
ingly  romantic.  Numerous  handsome  vilbHhi 
residences,  half  hidden  by  shrubberies^  are  psrched 
on  the  natural  terraces  of  a  steep  hill  Qayi 
of  which  winds  the  highway),  at 


covpeb's  grate. 
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ing  from  one  bandred  to  probably  fi?e  or  six 
hundred  feet.  They  oommand  a  splendid  bird's- 
eje  view  of  the  whole  town,  harbour,  and  islands 
beyond.  One  of  the  hills,  immediately  overlooking 
the  town,  called  Lyderhom,  attains  an  elevation  of 
twelve  hundred  feet.  We  ascended  by  a  cironitovs 
and  toilsome  route,  to  its  summit,  which  is  marked 
by  a  oast-iron  piHar,  bearing  a  gigantic  wooden 
arrow,  serving  as  a  vane.  From  this  spot  you  can 
look  down  direotly  upon  the  harbour,  quays,  and 
streets  of  Bergen,  and  you  will  be  amused  by  the 
liUiputian  size  to  which  every  object  is  dwindled, 
when  viewed  from  that  great  height.  The  ships 
resemble  little  pleasure  boats,  the  houses  are  mere 
toyn,  and  the  people  are  tiny  dots.  Tet  you  can 
distkctly  observe  every  movement,  and  at  times  a 
faint  far-away  echo  of  the  busy  hum  of  human 
traffic  is  wafted  up  to  you  as  you  philosophise  on 
yo«r  breezy  elevation.  But  if  the  view  of  the 
town  B  stiLdng,  that  of  the  surrounding  country 


is  yet  more  so.  We  see  the  whole  peninaula,  its 
rod[s,  its  hills,  its  waters,  and  the  islands  stretch* 
ing  to  the  south  and  north  in  a  long  chain,  with  the 
open  sea  beyond.  Such  a  panorama  imparts  a 
healthy  expansion  to  the  mind  of  the  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  spectator. 

The  lofty  hills  encircling  Bergen  are  barren  and 
almost  treeless.  The  remarkable  sparsity  of  trees 
detracts  very  much  from  the  effect  of  the  scenety. 
Theire  is  a  very  little  timber  growing  in  a  great 
circuit  around  Bergen,  and  that  used  in  the  ship- 
building trade  of  the  port  is  brought  partly  from 
the  east  of  Norway,  and  partly  from  the  Baltic. 
Notwithstanding  this  drawback,  the  country  around 
the  town  is  very  interesting,  and  the  landscapes  are 
varied  in  their  outlines.  In  our  long  daily  rambles 
we  saw  not  a  few  spots  which  would  anywhere  be 
deemed  extremely  beautiful ;  and  he  who  spends  a 
summer's  day  in  search  of  the  picturesque  and  the 
romantic,  will  not  fail  to  find  what  he  desiderates. 


{To  be  continued,) 


COWPER*S    GRAVE. 

Bt  L.  M.  THOitNtoir. 

Sweet  Poet,  to  the  Chrbtian  dear : 
How  oft  while  travelling  home  to  rest — 
Some  line  from  thy  immortal  verse 
Hath  cheer'd  the  s^t  when  qipress'd. 

Thy  hymns  are  destin'd  to  endure. 
Long  as  the  Church  of  God  shall  stand; 
And  Zion's  songs  are  warbled  horn 
The  lips  of  a  devoted  band. 

Fieroe  was  the  oonflioti  fierce  and  long^ 
Between  thee  and  the  Christian's  foe — 
But  One,  in  whom  the  weak  are  strong, 
Help'd  thee  thy  foe  to  overthrow. 

And  now,  secure  from  every  ill, 
To  the  bright  court  of  glory  fiown — 
Where  sorrow,  sickness,  pain,  and  death, 
To  endless  ages  are  unknown-^ 

I  hear  thy  voice  amid  a  throng. 
And  catch  the  echo  from  thy  lyre. 
As  fioats  in  softest  sti:ains  along; 
The  music  Arom  the  heav*nly  ehoir. 
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(CONTIHITBD  FROM  THE  AUOTTST  NUXBEK.) 


<b^ 


Thi  TiMfit,  and  other  journals,  have  published  an 
abstract  of  the  return  respecting  assurance  com- 
panies, their  business,  and  its  charges ;  but  as  the 
subject  possesses  the  gravest  importance,  we  con- 
tinue our  analysis  of  the  report ;  necessarily  at 
more  length  than  that  document  can  be  allowed  to 
occupy  in  the  newspaper  press — and  with  the  hope 
#f  leading  to  some  reformation — where  any  is 
required — in  the  management  of  institutions  that, 
when  comn&enced,  should  be  conducted  in  a  manner 
to  afford  perfect  security  and  stand  above  sus- 
picion, upon  the  same  platform  as  the  national 
hiih. 

The  Cambrian  and  Universal  Assurance  com- 
pany is  next  on  the  alphabetical  list.  We  complain 
that  the  fire  and  life  business  are  mixed  in  accounts. 
The  two  trades  have  no  necessary  connexion,  and 
aU  figures  regarding  them  should  be  separated. 
The  Cambrian  commenced  to  trade  at  the  close  of 
1849.  The  accounts  of  four  years  are  registered; 
but  we  have  seen  a  later  report  of  this  company. 
The  capital  of  the  Cambrian  in  its  first  year  was 
i^l,546,  by  the  close  of  its  fourth  it  reached 
£4,195.  The  total  of  the  receipt's  in  four  years 
was  £8,802  13s.  6d.,  and  the  profit  on  stock  sold 
Iras  £95 13s.  6d.;  but  against  these  sums  the  claims 
and  expenses  amounted  to  £11,242  1  Is.  lOd. ;  and 
the  loss  was  £2,414  5s.  lOd.,  in  addition  to  what- 
e?er  risk  may  have  been  incurred — ^whioh,  as  we 
have  formerly  stated,  is  deemed  an  asset  by  some 
aec^ntaBts ;  and  no  doubt  is  an  asset  in  certain 
circumstances. 

The  account  to  the  close  of  last  year  exhibits 
an  advance  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  in  paid-up  capital ;  while  the  receipts  have 
been  doubled  within  a  fraction ;  but  the  claims 
and  expenses  have  increased  rather  more  rapidly 
than  the  age  of  the  company,  or  by  more  than  fifty 
per  cent. ;  and  at  the  date  exceed  the  receipts  by  a 
small  sum  over  two  thousand  pounds.  The  balance 
of  capital  remaining  is  within  less  than  one 
pound  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  pounds,  and 
the  consequent  loss  of  capital  is  almost  £2,036. 
The  preliminary  expenses  were  small,  but  the 
working  expenses  have  been  ninety-three  per  cent. 
of  the  receipts,  during  a  period  of  six  years. 

The  Caxton  was  completely  registered  two  and 
a  half  years  ago,  but  has  not  registered  any 
accounts. 

The  City  of  London  Society  commenced  more 
than  ten  years  since,  and  has  registered  its 
accounts  down  to  the  last  quarter  of  last  year. 
These  accounts  are  more  fuUy  stated  than  those 
of  some  other  companies  ;  but  the  annuity  and 
assurance  departments  are  not  separated.  The 
present  mode  of  stating  the  condition  of  the  com- 
pany, presents  a  clear  appreciation  of  its  affairs, 
and  M  confusion.     The  6riX)r  is  common  to  all  the 


societies.  The  uncertain  amounts  of  thorns  vpoa 
individual  associations,  appears  in  these  accounts 
for  the  last  four  years.  The  claims  and  the  pmuoBii 
taken  in  thousand  pounds,  but  omitting  firactioin, 
were  in  the  first  of  the  four — claims  five  and  three 
tenths,  premiums  nine  and  five  tenths ;  aeooo^ 
claims  two  and  fiYC  tenths,  premiums  thirteen  and 
five  tentlia ;  third,  claims  three  and  eight  tei^hs, 
premiums  fifteen  and  seven  tenths ;  fourth,  dauna 
six  and  nine  tenths,  premiums  fifteen  and  eight 
tenths.  The  receipts  of  the  company  for  assoraiioe 
and  incidentals  connected  therewith,  last  yen, 
amounted  to  £16,037  4s.  7d. ;  the  daims  and 
other  disbursements,  including  all  expenses,  readied 
£13,271  17s. ;  the  balance  to  the  aocumukfeed 
fund  was  £2,765  78.  7d.  The  receipts  do  not  in- 
clude interest  or  any  of  the  payments  for  or  fioa 
the  annuity  and  deposit  accounts.  Th^  woald 
alter  the  figures  considerably,  as  the  company  osly 
claim  an  increased  balance  on  the  year's  business 
of  £1,147  17s.  fid.  The  amount  received  for  new 
assurances  last  year  was  £2,949  lis.  5d.,  ooYeiiig 
probably  policies  for  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Upon  the  same  calculation,  the  total  receipts  hthg 
over  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  the  policies  mist 
reach  over  fire  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Tie 
funds  of  the  company  are  a  little  over  fortj-ftit 
thousand  pounds,  subject  to  deductions  for  an- 
nuities and  deposits,  which  cannot  be  clearly  sepa- 
rated from  the  figures  registered.  The  capital  and 
deposits  form  seventeen  thousand  of  this  balanee^ 
of  which  the  capital  is  more  than  ten  thoosnd 
pounds.  The  expenses  and  payments  last  yen; 
exclusive  of  the  claims,  are  a  charge  of  forty^ta 
per  cent,  upon  the  receipts ;  and  over  one-sixth  rf 
the  amount,  or  a  thousand  pounds,  are  for  direotan* 
fees  and  dividends  to  the  proprietary. 

The  Clarence  Society,  established  at  the  cioae  of 
1854,  has  scarcely  had  time  to  register  acoooifB. 

The  Colonial  Company  has  its  head  offioe  in  Sdia* 
burgh,  and  is  a  successful  company.  It  has  besa 
established  for  nine  years.  Its  accounts  are  o^f 
registered  to  May,  1854.  Its  capital  was  half  a 
million,  in  fifty  pound  shares,  of  which  one  pocol 
was  paid ;  but  having  been  enlarged  three  yean 
since  to  one  million,  over  ten  thousand  pomi 
were  paid  as  a  bonus  by  the  new  proprietaiy,  lA 
eating  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  oomfo^ 
We  assume  that  its  expenses  may  be  considend  t 
fair  illustration  of  the  amount  which  may  be  pa- 
dently  paid  for  the  establishment  of  a  I^e  k» 
ranee  business.  Its  actuary  in  Edinboigli,  Mt* 
Thompson,  is  a  high  authority  on  this  cfaoft  it 
subjects ;  and  he'is  not  likely  to  allow  aqy  cstn* 
vagant  payments.  The  income  of  the  Oolnii 
from  all  sources  during  the  first  six  jma,  Yii 
£119,622,  its  expenditure  was  £58,61^  Whfti% 
£61,010.    Nearly  one-half  of  tiie  <»%  wai  te 
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claiins  and  re-assaranoes ;  and  the  management  and 
similar  charges  formed  twenty-nine  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums.  I^ezt  year  the  charges,  as  from  the  com- 
inenoement,v  p  reduced  by  the  increase  of  business 
to  twenty- se>«;n  per  cent.  The  account,  which 
terminated  in  May,  1854,  leaves  this  outlay  from 
the  commencement,  after  eight  years  experience,  at 
twenty-eight  per  cent. 

The  claims  during  these  years  are  equal  to  six- 
teen and  one-half  per  cent,  upon  the  premiums. 
As  the  business  of  this  company  has  been  con- 
ducted with  great  prudence,  we  assume  that  this 
result  should  be  anticipated  and  provided  for  by  all 
new  companies,  although  it  would  be  a  bitter  error 
to  suppose  that  this  per  centage  will  not  rapidly 
increase  after  the  eighth  year.  The  balance  of  the 
Colonial  from  all  sources  at  the  close  of  its  eighth 
year  was  £142,000. 

The  Colonization  Assurance  Company  was  com- 
pletely registered  six  years  ago,  but  has  registered 
no  accounts — has  perhaps  done  nothing,  as  it  pro- 
posed to  do  too  much ;  and  is  more  than  possibly 
defunct. 

The  Commercial  Credit  Assurance  Company  was 
devised  to  assure  traders  against  bad  debts,  and 
has  no.  connexion  with  life  assurance. 

The  Consolidated  Investment  and  Assurance 
G)mpany  has  existed  for  ten  years,  but  its  accounts 
have  not  been  registered  further  than  for  1853. 
Thb  company  appears  to  have  a  considerable  busi- 
ness with  investments  and  loans  -,  and  all  its  cur- 
rent expenses  should  not  therefore  be  charged  upon 
its  insurance  business.  In  the  year  ending  with 
the  30th  September,  1852,  the  premiums  amount 
to  £3,801,  while  the  claims  and  costs  are  £2,684. 
In  the  following  year  the  premiums  bring  £5,327, 
and  the  claims  and  costs  amount  to  £4,169.  The 
interest  paid  to  shareholders  is  excluded  from  these 
figures.  The  capital  and  debt  of  the  company  at 
the  close  of  1853  must  have  been  nearly  twenty 
thousand,  and  the  assets  were  twenty-two  thousand 
pounds.  A  considerable  capital  had  evidently  thus 
been  expended  in  the  formation  of  the  company. 
The  claiins  upon  its  funds  in  the  sixth  year  of  its 
existence  were  eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  premiums, 
and  in  the  ninth  thirty-five  per  cent.  The  accounts 
of  a  company  conducted  iu  the  manner  of  the 
Consolidated,  might  have  been  more  closely  regis- 
tered than  the  midsummer  of  1853.  The  salaries 
In  the  establishment  are  moderate,  and  not  equal  to 
the  directors*  and  the  medical  fees. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Company  never  registered  its 
accounts,  and  is,  we  hear,  defunct.  The  Counties 
Union  has  registered  no  accounts,  and  is  said  to  be 
winding  up. 

The  County  Hail  8torm  Insurance  Company  is 
peculiar  both  for  its  accounts  and  its  objects.  The 
former  are  very  clear,  and  are  brought  down  to  the 
last  day  of  the  last  year.  The  name  indicates  the 
object.  The  transactions  have  been  very  profitable, 
although  not  upon  a  large  scale.  The  business  was 
commenced  in  1848.  The  last  account  is  thus  the 
seventh.      The   income  for  insurances  on  com, 


seeds,  and  glass,  is  £4,718.  The  expenses  of  ma- 
nagement amount  to  £1,142,  or  twenty-four  per 
cent.  The  claims  for  the  year  are  only  seven  and 
a  half  per  cent,  on  the  premiums.  That  season, 
however,  was  remarkable  light  in  losses  from  haiL 
The  claims  in  1852  were  27,  in  the  foUowing  season^ 
62,  in  the  next  14i,  and  in  the  last,  as  has  been 
stated,  only  7i  per  cent.  The  reserved  fund,  with 
the  undivided  profits  of  the  company,  amounted  at 
the  close  of  the  last  year  to  ten  thousand  pounds, 
and  the  state  of  the  concern  is  creditable  to  Hert- 
ford, where  it  is  conducted. 

The  County  Mutual  Life  was  commenced  in 
1849  in  the  same  town,  Hertford,  and  was  so 
cheaply  and  clearly  conducted  that  we  regret  to  ob- 
serve  its  amalgamation  with  the  City  of  London, 
in  1852.  Our  regret  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
particular  amalgamation,  but  we  believe  the  looid 
company  might  have  prospered.  Its  assurances 
amounted  to  thirty-eight  thousand  pounds.  Its 
income  was  thirteen  hundred  pounds,  its  expenses 
thirty  per  cent.,  the  claims  upon  it,  two  hundred 
pounds.  The  reserve  fund  was  within  a  fraction 
of  two  thousand  pounds.  The  account,  as  regis- 
tered, is  an  example  to  all  companies  that  wish  to 
conform  with  the  spirit  of  the  act. 

The  Defender  Fire  and  Life  Insnranoe  Company 
u«  an  equally  obvious  example  of  perverse  dealing 
with  the  act.  It  commenced  business  in  1847, 
and  although  balance-sheets  are  registered  to  Sep- 
tember, 1S54,  yet  no  information  can  be  derived 
from  them,  except  that  the  shareholders'  capital 
amounts  to  over  thirty-one  thousand  pounds  ;  that 
the  balance  in  favour  of  the  company,  after  pro* 
viding  for  that  capital,  was  over  twelve  thousand  in 
1852,  over  eleven  in  the  following  year,  and  again 
over  twelve  in  the  last  account  registered.  The 
company  had  gained  £276  upon  two  years*  trading ; 
but  if  they  have  issued  any  life  assurance  policies^ 
the  risks  have  increased  by  all  that  sum  in  two 
years  probably.  We  would  advise  the  directors  of 
the  Defender  to  comply  with  the  object  of  the 
act. 

The  Deposit  and  General  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany was  completely  registered  in  1852,  and  it 
ceased  its  existence  in  the  present  year.  The  loss 
by  its  operations  has  fallen,  we  believe,  upon  the 
shareholders,  who  should  bear  such  defioienoes. 
The  company,  at  the  doae  of  1852,  had  incurred  a 
deficiency  of  four  thousand  pounds ;  next  year,  we 
collect  from  the  account  that  the  deficiency  was  in- 
creased by  eleven  thousand  pounds.  Matters  were 
not  improved  at  the  close  of  1854,  for  that  account 
even  shows  a  defalcation  of  nearly  two  thousand 
pounds  by  the  original  secretary,  who  suffers 
punishment  on  that  account.  The  transactions  of 
the  company  were  large,  and  the  receipts  for  pre- 
miums in  the  last  year  of  the  registered  accounts, 
amounted  to  £7,632 ;  but  the  business  was  over- 
borne by  its  charges. 

The  Diadem  having  existed  for  only  two  years, 
has  regbtered  no  account. 

The  Durham  and  Northumberland  Company, 
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formed  for  all  assurance  purposes,  at  the  same  date, 
is  in  the  same  position. 

The  East  of  England  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Company  is  over  six  years  old.  The  balance-sheets 
seem  to  be  registered  out  of  place.  Thus,  we  have 
the  sheets  for  the  first  and  second  years ;  the  third 
is  wanting,  and  the  fourth  is  supplied.  Chelms- 
ford IS  its  place  of  business,  and  its  expenditure  is 
kept  within  judicious  limits.  The  entire  cost  for 
preliminaries  and  all  other  matters,  for  the  first  two 
years,  was  only  £1,470,  and  the  balance  on  hand 
was  over  ten  thousand,  of  which  nearly  eight  thou- 
sand pounds  are  capital.  The  expenditure  ou  the 
fourth  year  is  over  three  thousand  pounds,  in- 
cluding claims,  and  the  receipts  from  the  current 
business  exceed  five  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 
A  misprint  may  have  occurred  on  this  page  of  the 
blue  book,  for  it  contains  several;  and  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  balance>sheet  of  the  fourth  may  be 
that  of  the  third  year.  In  either  case  the  company 
should  register  its  accounts  with  greater  prompti- 
tude, especially  as  they  seem  to  be  favourable. 

The  Eastern  Marine  Insurance  Company  is  not 
in  the  line  of  our  investigations,  or  we  should  say 
that  its  accounts  are  not  distinct ;  but  it  belongs 
to  men  of  ample  means,  who,  we  have  no  doubt,  pro- 
vide for  its  operations.  They  should  also  provide 
ns  with  exemplarv  account  making. 

The  Eclipse  Fire  and  Life  Assurance  Company 
began  with  a  bad  name  two  years  since,  registered 
its  first  year's  account,  and  expired  in  the  second. 
Its  first  year's  income  was  a  little  over  one 
hundred,  and  the  operations  had  left  a  deficiency  of 
seven  hundred  pounds. 

The  Emperor  Fire  and  Life  Assurance  Company 
was  completely  registered  at  different  dates,  in  its 
separate  objects,  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  ac- 
counts are  not  registered,  but  the  directors  fur- 
nished us  with  the  particulars.  Their  preliminary 
expenses  are  not  large,  and  they  have  been  paid  in 
shares.  The  current  expenses  are  low,  and  the 
income  is  nearly  sixteen  hundred  pounds  annually ; 
which,  for  a  young  company  that  has  restricted  its 
outlay,  is  considered  good  in  the  second  year. 

The  Empire  not  having  yet  been  two  years  in 
existence,  has  not  registered  accounts;  but  we 
have  received  a  copy  of  the  balance-sheet  to  the 
end  of  last  year.  The  paid-up  capital  was  over 
eleven  thousand  pounds ;  the  income  from  pre- 
miums exceeded  fifteen  hundred;  and  the  total 
receipts  were  more  than  thirteen  thousand.  The 
preliminary  expenses  exceed  seven  hundred,  and  the 
current  expenses  are  over  nineteen  hundred  pounds. 
The  first  year's  business  almost  necessarily  leaves 
a  loss,  wluch  the  subsequent  years  are  expected  to 
redeem,  in  a  company  where  adequate  capital  is 
employed. 

The  Engineers,  Masonic,  and  Universal  Mutual 
Life  Assurance  Society  is  eight  years  old.  The 
accounts  of  four  years  are  registered  in  the  report, 
and  we  have  received  a  copy  of  last  year's  account. 
The  income  for  1861  was  nearly  nine,  the  expendi- 
ture nearer  six  thousand  pounds ;  in  the  following 


year  the  income  was  nearly  ten  and  the  expendRim 
over  seven  thousand  pounds.  The  next  is  again 
in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  seven ;  the  foIloiriDg 
year  produces  proportions  of  ten  to  eight  and  one- 
third.  The  account  for  the  last  year  shows  an 
income  of  £12,886,  with  an  ontUy  of  £11,462 — 
irrespective  of  a  bonus  of  £l,29S,  whieh  ^ 
directors,  as  they  say,  have  been  advised  %y  Mr. 
Soratchley  to  declare.  The  company  has  hi&itarto 
been  conducted  on  the  mutual  principle,  altboag^ 
an  issue  of  shares  is  now  proposed ;  but  we  tm 
see  from  the  published  figures  no  materials  for  a 
bonus.  The  claims  upon  the  company's  funds  k 
the  five  accounts  before  us  form  one  and  aix-ieatfas, 
twelve,  sixteen,  thirty-four,  and  thirty-six  per  eest 
upon  the  amount  of  premiums  received  during  ikt 
years.  The  last  year's  account  would  have  gifca 
sixty  per  cent.,  except  for  re-assurances.  The  di- 
rectors claim  credit  for  refusing  many  oflbra  of 
doubtful  assurances,  and  among  others,  polietts 
upon  the  lives  of  Mrs.  Ann  Palmer  and  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Palmer — ^for  one  thousand  on  the  first,  taA 
fifteen  hundred  on  the  second ;  while  th^  caaimt 
their  highest  risks  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  Tlw 
desire  to  declare  a  bonus  is  extremely  natmaly  bal 
we  doubt  whether  all  mutual  companies  should  aol 
defer  the  operation  until  they  possess  a  laiye 
accumulated  fund. 

The  Englbh  and  Cambrian  Assurance  Socis^ 
was  formed  six  years  since  upon  the  propfietny 
principle.  Three  annual  accounts  are  legistwrf 
here,  terminating  with  1854.  The  income  oa  te 
first  is  two  thousand,  and  the  expenditure  b  Ofsr 
five  thousand  three  hundred  pounds;  vpoia  tis 
second,  the  income  is  above  three  anda  half  thflotint 
and  the  expenditure  is  only  two  hundred  pooA 
over  that  sum ;  upon  the  third  the  income  b  nevfr 
four,  and  the  expenditure  is  over  six  thoosnl 
pounds.  The  excess  of  expenditure  is  £5,749,  or 
thereby.  The  directors  in  the  second  and  tldxdot 
these  accounts  cancel  their  claim  for  fees.  l%ef 
have  also  discontinued  expensive  and  unprodooths 
branches ;  and  the  results  would  have  been  ImMr* 
able  on  the  third  account,  except  for  heavy  ckiflMi 
which  are  included  in  the  outlay ;  while  prelimmiiy 
expenses  appear  in  all  these  figures.  The  pxopov- 
tion  of  claims  to  premiums  on  the  first  d  then 
accounts,  is  only  a  little  over  three ;  on  the  seeodl 
it  is  ten ;  but  upon  the  third,  it  comes  up  to  at- 
venty-eight  per  cent. 

The  English  and  Foreign  Life  Assurance  Oob- 
pany  is  only  four  years  old,  and  registers  aooototo 
to  the  close  of  last  year.  The  third  aooount  i^ 
pears  to  include  the  two  which  precede  it;  an 
separated  from  the  capital,  deposit,  imd  loan  aooaai 
we  consider  that  the  income  of  the  ooaqpaof  lii 
not  exceeded  £3,800,  while  its  expeoffiiiiie  B 
£11,550,  or  nearly.  The  preliminary  tx^/tmm  Hi 
nearly  equal  to  the  premiums,  and  Uie  efangai  fa 
the  management  are  above  them;  while  ttn  df&M 
and  re-assurances  form  forty-three  per  efettL  it 
the  receipts ;  of  whicli  the  elaliBS  ace  1 
per  cent.    The  capital  sobsodabed  k 
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which  £3,710  10s.  has  heen  paid.  This  is  the  state- 
ment made  in  1853,  hut  last  year  the  suhscribed 
capital  is  g:i?en  at  one-third  of  the  sum  ;  although 
the  payments  remain  as  before.  In  their  account 
of  assets  and  liabilities,  the  auditors  treat  pre- 
liminaiy  expenses  as  an  asset ;  but  that  is  allow- 
able only  to  the  extent  of  a  balance  due  in  an 
established  concern. 

The  English  and  Irish  Chnrch  University  As- 
surance Society  is  three  years  old,  and  has 
restored  no  accounts ;  but  the  delay  must  have 
arisen  from  an  omission,  as  we  have  received  a 
copy  of  last  year's  balance-sheet,  showing  an 
income  from  premiums  of  £4,03S  5s.  lOd.,  and  an 
expenditure  of  £3,699  18d.  lOd.  A  sum  of  nearly 
two  thousand  pounds  is  charged  to  outfit  and  ex- 
tension account,  and  five  hundred  pounds  are  due 
by  the  estate  of  Strahan  and  Company.  The 
expense  of  the  second  year  approaches  closely  to 
the  income ;  but  a  large  business  has  been  secured, 
and  the  current  or  third  year  of  the  company, 
which  appears  to  be  proprietary,  will  probably 
amend  that  state  of  matters. 

The  English  Widow's  Fund  is  nine  years  old. 
The  title  is  borrowed,  doubtless,  from  the  great 
Scottish  society  of  that  name ;  but  many  years  must 
pass  before  its  accumulations  can  rival  the  vast 
amount  secured  to  the  elder  society.  The  accounts 
registered  by  this  company  are  for  1852  and  the 
following  year.  In  round  numbers  their  assets,  at 
the  close  of  the  first  year,  may  be  stated  at  nine 
and  a  half,  and  of  the  second  of  these  years  at 
eleven  and  a  half,  thousands  of  pounds.  Their  in- 
come for  the  year  being  seven  and  a  half  thousand 
pounds,  their  outlay  must  have  swallowed  up 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  or  five  thousand 
pounds.  The  account  gives  that  amount,  including 
annuities  and  claims,  and  the  amount  is  large.  For 
the  two  years  the  total  receipts  of  the  company,  for 
annuities  and  assurances,  were  dose  upon  eighteen 
thousand  pounds;  yet  the  assets  for  these  two 
years,  and  four  that  preceded  them,  so  far  as  we  ob- 
serve, are  only  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 
The  company,  before  the  close  of  1853,  obtained  a 
good  business,  and  all  similar  companies  should,  in 
that  position,  establish  a  strong  fund,  in  preference 
to  expensive  extensions.  Claims  cannot  be  abso- 
lutely regulated.  They  fall  in  very  irregularly. 
Thus,  in  1853,  the  claims  upon  the  premium  fund 
of  this  company  were  sixty  per  cent,  of  its 
receipts,  while  in  the  following  year  they  were 
only  eleven  per  cent.  Although  the  average  of 
life  may  be  depended  upon  in  society  at  large,  yet 
it  is  obvious  that  the  experience  of  assurance  com- 
panies, unless  upon  a  very  comprehensive  scale, 
will  not  supply  this  average. 

The  Equitable  Fire  Insurance  Company  was  es- 
tablished six  years  since.  It  is  a  proprietary  com- 
pany, and  has  called  up  fifty  thousand  pounds,  or 
one-fifth  of  its  capital.  The  expenses  of  establishing 
the  company  were  unusually  large,  being  over 
twelve  thousand  pounds,  while  the  cost  of  the 
Brussels  and  Paris  agency,  both  now  extinguished, 


was  nearly  two  thousand  pounds  further.  The 
business  done  is  very  extensive,  but  has  been 
obtained,  up  to  the  close  of  1854,  by  a  loss  of 
£17,000.  The  salaries,  commissions,  and  other 
charges,  are  upon  a  grand  scale ;  but,  as  the  share- 
holders have  provided  ample  means,  and  the  risks 
expire  with  each  year,  the  public  have  little  interest 
in  the  matter. 

The  Era  Assurance  Society  is  four  years  old. 
Its  paid  up  capital  was,  last  year,  £6,409 10s.  Its 
income  had  reached  £4,412  6s.  7d.  Its  expenses 
were  considerable,  and  were  paid  partly  out  of  the 
shareholders  capital,  which  tliey  exhausted.  The 
loan  account'  was  nearly  balanced,  by  deposits  on 
one  side  and  investments  upon  the  other.  At  the 
close  of  1855,  the  cash  on  hand  amounted  to 
eleven  hundred  pounds.  Upon  preliminary  ex- 
penses, leasehold  property,  and  furniture,  nearly 
four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  bad  been  ex- 
pended. In  addition  to  the  cash  on  hand,  sums 
were  due  to  the  company,  which  with,  its  reserve 
fund,  exceeded  £2,200.  The  claims  had  been  very 
small.  The  re-assurances  formed  a  considerable 
item. 

The  General  Indemnity  Assurance  Company  has 
for  two  and  a  half  years  promised  to  insure  appli- 
cants against  all  contingencies,  but  has  not  pub- 
lished an  acccount. 

The  General  Live  Stock  Insurance  Company  is 
not  two  years  old,  but  has  its  accounts  registered 
for  4he  first  seven  months.  Its  capital  paid  up 
was  three  thousand  and  one  hundred  pounds,  and 
as  its  debts,  though  small,  exceed  its  cash  balance, 
which  is  smaller,  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
the  expenditure  on  the  formation  of  the  company, 
including  the  balance  between  the  premiums  re- 
ceived  and  the  claims  paid,  is  three  thousand  four 
hundred  pounds. 

The  Gresham,  for  an  existence  of  eight  years, 
has  been  remarkably  successful  in  the  cnllection  of 
an  immense  business.  Its  paid-up  capital  twelve- 
months ago  was  over  twenty-one  thousand  pounds. 
The  claims  in  1852  were  thirteen  per  cent. ;  in  the 
next  year  twenty-six ;  in  the  following  twenty-eight; 
and  in  1855  nearly  seventeen  per  cent,  upon  the 
premiums  received.  The  amounts  are  irregular, 
but  they  are  light.  The  expenses  and  payments 
for  all  purposes  on  the  accounts  for  the  last  two 
years  given,  are  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  upon  the 
premia.  '  The  company,  in  these  circumstances, 
is  forming  rapidly  a  large  accumulation — as  all  life 
insurance  companies,  at  its  period  of  existence,  if 
they  are  to  end  well,  should  do. 

The  Halifax,  Bradford,  and  Keighley  Fire  and 
Life  Company,  commenced  more  than  ten  years 
ago  and  dissolved  some  time  since,  has  only  legis- 
tered  its  accounts  to  the  close  of  1853,  when  it 
was  acting  with  apparent  profit  and  prudence.  It 
suffered  a  serious  loss  in  that  year  from  fires,  ren- 
dering its  expenses  and  outlay  nearly  double  its 
income ;  but  it  had  a  well  established  business,  a 
paid-up  capital  of  £58,470,  and  funds  in  hand 
equal  to  £62,000,  with  an  annual  income  of  £7,500, 
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collected  at  15  per  ceut.  for  all  expenses.  This 
company *s  business  was,  we  bclicvb,  sold  to  a  Lou- 
don concern. 

The  Herald  Life  Company  was  registered 
eighteen  months  ago,  and  could  of  course  liave  lit- 
tle to  report  at  the  close  of  the  last  year.  The 
Home  and  Foreign  Mutual  began  more  than  four 
years  ago,  was  dissolved,  and  registered  no  ac- 
counts. 

The  Home  Counties  and  General  was  completely 
registered  three  years  since.  The  second  year*s 
account  only  is  registered  in  the  last  return.  That 
year  was  not  fortunate,  as  the  claims  were  £S93  15s. 
exceeding  the  income  from  premiums  by  £16  12s. 
The  expenses  reached  £2,700,  all  falling  on  capital. 

The  Hope  was  completely  registered  in  April  of 
1852,  and  had  a  subscribed  capital  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  with  nearly  ten  per  cent.  paid. 
In  sixteen  months  it  had  received  deposits  of  one 
and  premiums  of  rather  above  five  thousand 
pounds,  and  its  expenditure  for  all  purposes  ex- 
ceeded seven  thousand  pounds.  The  claims  were 
only  for  two  hundred  pounds.  The  next  account 
incorporates  and  thus  repeats  five  months  of  the 
former,  causing  some  confusion ;  but  the  result  of 
the  latter  period  would  have  been  better  than  the 
former  if  the  claims  had  not  advanced  rapidly ; 
although  not  more  than  might  have  been  anticipa- 
ted. Nearly  fifteen  thousand  pounds  had  been  ex- 
pended in  procuring  a  business  of  four  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  of  which  over  two  thoi^nd 
pounds,  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  paid-up  capital, 
had  been  given  for  shareholders*  interest,  and  by  thus 
much  swelled  the  loss.  The  company  was  mutual 
noininaKy,  but  the  paid-up  and  also  the  subscribed 
capital  was  employed  as  a  giiarantee. 

The  Householders'  Company  is  a  little  over  four 
years  old,  but  only  registers  accounts  for  its  first 
year.  Its  capital,  loans  from  the  directors,  and 
premiums,  divide  into  almost  equal  sums,  forming 
a  total  of  £5,852  2s.  Its  assets  at  the  end  of  the 
year  amounted  to  £2,523  14s.  8d. ;  expense  of 
establishment  and  first  year's  business  £3,328  7s.  4d. 
There  were  no  claims.  The  transactions  were  all 
upon  a  small  scale,  and  the  loss  on  the  first  year's 
business  was  not  a  reason  for  despairing  of  the 
Householders*. 

The  Indemnity  Insurance  Company  lias  regis- 
tered no  accounts  within  four  years,  and  mast  be 
defunct  or  suspended.  The  India  and  London 
Life  keeps  the  Indenmity  in  countenance ;  being  of 
the  same  date  without  any  registered  account. 

The  Industrial  and  General  Life  Assurance  and 
Deposit  Company  is  seven  years  old;  and  its 
accounts  for  the  first  two  years  result  in  capital 
£8,254,  premiums  £6,946,  deposits  £2,463, 
balance  from  Friendly  Society  £524,  we  omit  pence 
and  shillings,  which  would  make  the  total 
£18,189  Is.  9d.  The  expenditure  during  that 
period  is  £13,377  16s.  4d. ;  leaving  a  balance  in 
assets  of  £4.811  5s.  5d.  The  account  is  candidly 
stated,  but  the  outlay  appears  to  be  extravagant. 
The  next  year's  account  is  given  in  a  different 


form.  It  is  a  balance  sheet  of  assets  agsdoti 
capital  and  liabilities,  without  any  statement  of 
the  business  done,  except  an  adverse  balaiice  npoQ 
that  account  for  the  year  of  £11G  5s.  Aa  addi- 
tion of  £6,168  is  made  to  the  capital  The 
deposits  are  reduced,  but  the  balance  from  tbe 
Friendly  Society  is  quadrupled.  The  balance  d 
cash,  loans  granted,  and  securitiesi  in  ooDseqaeofie 
of  the  increase  of  capital,  was  broaght  up  to  tea 
thousand.  The  account  for  the  foiloviogjor 
exhibits  a  favourable  balance  from  busiaesi «( 
£3,467  5s.  6d.,  while  ten  and  a  half  months  of  ik 
last  year  yield  a  similar  gain  of  £6,210 13$.  U.\ 
making  together  £9,677  78.  8d.,  which,  titliu 
increase  of  capital  over  the  two  accounts  of  ft,ttl, 
bring  the  balance  on  hand  to  £16,354.  This  u  a 
large  sum,  yet  short  of  the  capital  bj  £i# 
That  sum,  and  all  the  balances  from  the  Fneadlr 
Society  business,  the  deposits,  and  the  premkia, 
have  been  spent  in  the  formation  of  the  bosioea 
The  shareholders  evidently  have  ooosiiMk 
weal  til,  and  they  are  struggling  to  make  a  boaiDCtf. 
If  the  current  accounts  bad  been  paUished  vc 
should  have  known  more  of  their  progress,  t hid 
has  brought  them  into  a  large  trade. 

The  Justice  Assurance  Company  is  not  ttdft- 
months  old,  has  registered  no  accounts,  and  iiiot 
yet,  we  fear,  so  successful  as  its  name  deiencj. 
The  Lancashire  Debts  Guarantee  Compacj  is  of 
the  same  age,  and  is  simiUurly  situated  as  to 
accouuts. 

The  Kent  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Sociei;  bs 
existed  for  five  years,  with  a  gradoally  iDcreiiii§ 
business,  which,  in  1852,  brought  in  i64i784  Wi, 
and  the  expenses  were  £5,917  83.  «J.  Thebw- 
ness  has  been  enlarged,  until,  in  1855,  the  preaiiw 
reached  £14,143  15s.  lid;  with  an  oatlaj  ri 
£9,651  Is.,  of  which,  however,  nearlj  tteotj 
per  cent,  was  for  new  branches.  The  coaipnj 
has  been  fortunate  in  the  amount  of  its  ciiifltf. 
They  were  in  the  first  year  twenty-eight;  in  ^ 
second,  seventeen  and  a  half;  in  the  third, rather 
under  ten ;  in  the  fourth  year,  nine  per  cent  opw 
the  amounts  paid  in  each  year  respectively  for  pfr 
licies.  The  premiums  for  re-assurances  arc  in  Ik 
last  year  almost  equivalent  to  the  daims.  TJe 
company  shows  a  balance  in  ita  favour  at  the  cW 
of  last  year  of  £31,398  8s.  Id.;  of  which  thedw^ 
ted  difference  between  the  value  of  the  policies"* 
of  the  premiums  is  £16,614, 

The  liancashire  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  ^ 
pany  is  scarcely  four  years  old,  but  its  allairs  tfw 
been  conducted  with  great  energy.  In  *^  ^ 
department,  for  the  first  year  the  »?*•  ?* 
slightly  over  six,  in  the  second  a  fnt^m^ 
ten,  in  the  third  a  similar  fraction  under  k^ 
thousand  pounds ;  at  an  expenditure,  on  "^  f|^ 
in  the  first  year  of  thirty-two,  in  the  aiooido^ 
nearly  forty-five,  and  in  the  third  of  aixty«»F 
cent,  on  the  amounts  stated.  The  claims  1^ 
the  Lancashire  by  deaths,  have  been  in  thaBJ 
year  under  two,  in  the  seomd  twdfc  •^^^^ 
in  the  third  thirty-four  per  ccat    !*•  W^" 
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faToar  of  the  Life  deptrtment  at  the  close  of  the 
third  year,  was  nearly  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

Iht  Fire  department  has  not  been  so  successful ; 
for  although  the  premiums  received  have  reached 
eigbty-four,  and  the  losses  were  only  sixty-seven, 
thousand  pounds,  yet  the  balance  of  seventeen 
thousand  pounds  has  been  far  over-expended  in  the 
detaOs,  and  that  circumstance,  conjoined  to  other 
accounts  we  have  seen,  confirms  the  suspicions  en- 
tertained by  some  parties  for  a  considerable  time, 
that  the  establishment  of  a  fire  insurance  company 
is  an  expensive  and  a  hazardous  undertaking.  The 
paid-up  capital  of  this  company  is  £144,840,  in- 
curring a  large  annual  outlay  for  interest,  but 
affording  an  unusual  guarantee  of  safety  in  a  new 
company.  The  general  balance  in  favour  of  the 
company,  in  both  departments,  is  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand pounds. 

The  Law  Fire  Insurance  Company  has  been 
successful  in  making  profits  out  of  this  business. 
Its  capital  is  £125,000,  and  its  reserved  fund,  at 
the  close  of  1854,  had  reached  £30,460.  This  was 
the  result  of  niue  years*  perseverance.  The  parti- 
culars of  the  transactions  are  not  given,  but  the 
results  afford  a  favourable  balance  upon  each  of 
the  four  statements  contained  in  this  report.  The 
receipts  of  the  company  for  1854  were  sixty-six, 
and  their  payments  amounted  to  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  leaving  a  good  profit,  although  the  smaller 
of  the  four  periods.  The  disposal  of  the  capital 
and  of  the  reserve  fund,  is  distmctly  and  fully 
given. 

The  Land  Property  Assurance  and  Trusts 
Society  is  six  years  of  age.  Its  accounts  are  not 
so  precisely  stated.  Irrespective  of  the  profit  or 
loss  of  the  risks  on  the  policies,  the  company  claim 
to  have  cleared  in  the  first  year  £640,  and  in  the 
second  £3,155,  while  in  March,  1854,  they  give 


the  balance  in  favour  of  the  company  at  £14,33S ; 
but  that  includes  the  original  capital  In  the  year 
ending  March,  1854,  all  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
pany reach  £5,756»  and  the  premiums  are  only 
£6,286;  and  in  the  previous  year  the  expenses 
were  £6,246,  and  the  income  from  premiums  was 
£5,951.  These  expenses  include  the  claims  which, 
in  1853,  were  almost  twenty  per  cent.,  and  in  1854, 
not  ten  per  cent,  of  the  premiums. 

We  think  that  where  the  income  of  five  or  six 
thousand  pounds  annually  has  been  secured,  the 
expenses  should  not  carry  off  the  whole  sum,  unless 
the  shareholders  are  willing  to  take  a  large  rbk,  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  large  business. 

It  is  true  that  an  ample  expenditure  may  lead  to 
an  enlarged  business,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
this  company;  but  the  outlay  is  not  applied 
judiciously  to  that  object  in  many  cases. 

We  will  exhaust  the  return  in  the  next  number, 
with  the  conviction  that  we  are  serving  thus  no 
persons  more  than  the  shareholders  in  proprietary 
companies,  who,  in  almost  every  case,  may  remodel 
their  business,  so  as  to  render  it  safe  and  useful 
both  to  the  policy-holders  and  to  themselves.  They 
must,  in  seeking  this  object,  resist  the  temptation 
of  withdrawing  dividends  from  the  capital,  under 
the  specious  name  of  interest,  where  none  has  been 
earned.  It  is  frequently  paid  where  the  income  is 
not  met  otherwise  by  the  revenue. 

In  mutual  companies  the  insured  should  enlarge 
the  reserved  fund,  rather  than  receive  a  bonus 
under  any  shape,  until  the  profits  derived  from 
their  joint  operations  become,  not  a  matter  of  cal- 
culation only,  but  of  sight — a  balance  which  they 
can  handle  and  touch.  The  errors  of  a  surplus 
above  expectancy  or  requirement  is  easily  adjusted. 
The  want  of  money  is  in  all  cases  a  thoroughly 
different  matter. 


MY    BOWER    OF    ITALY. 


"  BoniA  melodiona  plot 
Of  beocbea  gremi,  and  thadowt  nuraberlett." 


O  WHSU,  within  tbo  whole  wide  world,  if  he 
Who  hath  not  tome  tweet  spot  to  him  more  dear 
Than  all  be^^e-^here  he  woold  wi«h  to  flee 
Whene'er  earth's  vexing  cares  hare  oome  too  near 
Hk  kMginf  spirit— where  his  fife  may  be 
▲  I^tha-lasd,  and  the  oold  worid  nuy  seem, 
▲U  dim  and  distant^  as  a  long  evanished  dream? 

?or  there  are  seasoni  when  oar  hearts  rejoice 
To  dwell  in  holy  silence  and  alone ; 
When  e'en  the  whisper  of  a  friendly  voice 
Strikes  an  nnbidden  chord  amid  the  tone 


Of  onr  thought  mnsic ;  when  the  calm  and  lall 
Of  Nature's  presence,  make  our  hearts  too  full 
Of  wild  poetic  yearnings  for  the  beaaliful, 

For  idle  talk ;  thus  poets  ever  Iotc 
To  hannt  some  nook  of  kindred  solitude, 
Whose  soft  and  drowsy  iollttenoe  can  move 
The  strange  wild  fiuicies  of  a  rbymiog  mood ; 

Por  Eancy  can  her  pinions  better  proTc 

Amid  the  soundless  awe  and  solitude 

Of  the  lone  hilhide,  or  the  dim  mysterious  wood. 

3  i  8 
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ItT  BOWra  Of  ITALT. 


Vn&AiL  mj  gnto  itood  a  bower  of  greeo, 

So  Ibldoa  with  a  robe  of  leafy  ihade 

That  bj  ti)e  earelen  eje  'twas  oft  anieeo ; 

While  all  aitrand  the  merry  breetes  pbyed, 
To  breathe  the  frafranee  of  the  flowen  that  inng 
Their  perfamed  cape  the  ivy  learet  amoof, 
And  o'er  the  trellis  sides  in  rich  laxoriance  bang. 

I  may  not  praise  too  well  this  bower  of  aiiiie : 

How  roses  bloshing  o'er  the  lattice  crept : 

How  wantonly  the  wild  wood  eglantine, 

The  elematis,  and  modest  jasmine  leapt 
From  point  to  point,  and  in  long  wreaths  did  twine ; 
Then,  gently  dropping,  filled  each  dim  recess 
With  an  sweet  odoars,  and  a  wealth  of  lorelinefs. 

Within  the  bower  a  mossy  conch  was  spread 
Amid  the  roots  of  a  gnarled  tree,  which  throagh 
The  an^ag  prison  roof  had  thmst  its  head, 
Aad  free  and  swayless  in  the  fresh  air  grew ; 
Then  aU  around  it  cast  a  leafy  shade. 
And  with  its  branches  formed  a  doable  roof, 
la  summer's  flowery  time  both  rain  and  sunshine  proof. 

Hard  by,  from  out  a  snowy  marble  base. 
Swift  as  a  loosened  dove  a  fonntain  sprang. 
Pare  as  a  holy  thought ;  in  sparkling  g^ce. 
By  day  and  night,  a  eeasdeu  song  it  sang. 
As  thongh  to  tell  its  joy  it  always  sought ; 
Till  each  soft  breese  with  riewless  spray  was  fraught. 
And  e?ur  to  the  bower  a  dripping  coolness  brought. 

This  fuiy  bower  I  named  *'of  Italy;" 
For  many  a  time  in  sadness  I  had  deemed. 
That  only  ia  that  sonny  clime  oould  be 
So  ftur  a  spot ;  and  here  I  often  dreamed 
Myself  swift  borne  across  the  blnest  sea. 
And  lapped  in  flowers  where,  'neath  a  Roman  sky, 
Alastor  and  the  hapless  Adonais  lie. 

When  my  whole  soul  grew  fiiint  with  summer  heat, 
Pleasant  it  was  to  lie  with  half-shot  eyes ; 
And  through  the  portal  of  the  cool  retreat 
Dreamily  watch  the  fountain  swiftly  rise  ; 
Or  iu  the  calm  of  silent  sommer  ctcs. 
When  the  soft  dew  dripped  gently  on  the  eares, 
And  fell  with  spirit  soond  on  sleeping  flowers  and  leares. 

And  best  I  lored  my  bower  amid  the  glare 
Of  fierce  noonday  ;  for  then  its  coolness  fell 
More  sweetly  on  my  spirit,  and  the  air 
Brooght  blyther  echoes  of  the  fountain's  tale : 
Then  rose  and  eglantine  wore  looks  more  fair. 
And  erery  laughing  flow'ret  seemed  to  keep 
A  friendly  watch  o'er  me,  yet  tempted  soothing  sleep. 


Then  wondrous  thoughta  ease  flashng  thfwgh  my  biaii, 
Full  often  coloured  by  the  flowret's  hae ; 
Aad  fiom  the  music  of  the  fount's  refirain 
The  key-note  of  their  musing  strain  they  drew. 
Some  horered  sadly  o'er  the  Tanished  past. 
And  sought  to  eall  again  joys  fled  too  fost, 
Or  boldfy  sailed  into  the  foture,  dim  and  Tast 

And  some  recalled  dear  memories  of  tfaoee 
Who  with  me  on  the  earth  no  more  might  stay ; 
But  weary  grown  of  all  its  toil  aad  woes. 
On  hope-wrought  pinions  swift  had  flown  away. 
Tet  memory  in  gloom  not  always  rose ; 
For  oft  she  brought  me  risions  of  the  joy 
In  careless  childhood  taste  1,  free  from  all  alky. 

Or,  dreaming  of  the  future,  there  I  lay, 
Till  my  whole  soul  was  wrapped  in  fruitless  strife 
To  know  the  secret  of  my  destiny. 
And  whether  grief  or  joy  should  rule  my  Kfe — 
Breams  of  that  losing  one  who  by  my  side 
Should  brarely  stem  life's  angry  foaming  tide. 
And  boldly  front  with  me  man's  dreaded  seom  and  prik 

There  by  ray  fancy — magic  workman  she — 
Were  many  air-built  castles  proudfy  raised ; 
Yet  many  a  time  I  sadly  mourned  to  see 
Their  gilded  turrets  vanish  whilst  I  gazed. 
Or  ere  half-built  dissoWe  all  silently ; 
As  a  pale  cloud,  lit  by  the  rising  sun. 
Fades  in  the  blue  serene  ere  half  the  day  be  doM. 

Not  all  thus  vanished.    There  were  some  which  M 
Unshattered  by  the  touch  of  mining  eare ; 
Where  "doll  reality,"  that  foe  so  rude 
To  all  sweet  risionings,  might  never  dare 
To  seek  an  entrance ;  where  my  spirit  dwelt, 
Lapped  tu  elysian  bliss  on  earth  ne'er  fait. 
And  nursed  by  holy  dreams  ftom  wordly  eyes  tint  melt 

The  heart  \%  cold — the  human  soul  is  dull — 
That  to  my  song  hath  no  responsive  chord ; 
To  whose  tired  sense  the  blessed  after  lull 
Which  follows  toil  or  care,  speaks  no  kind  word, 
And  opes  no  portal  of  the  beautiful — 
To  whom  is  never  shown  the  glorious  way 
From  the  dark  night  of  sense  to  fancy's  brighter  dsy, 

0,  man  of  sorrow  1  who  would'st  fain  lay  dowa 
Some  portion  of  thy  weary  weight  of  care ; 
Who  fain  would'st  laugh  at  Fortune's  chiDy  fnmr- 
Weave  for  thy  lonely  hours  a  bow*ret  fair, 
Where  ne'er  may  brood  the  ctaod  adversity. 
But  each  fleet  moment  minister  to  thee 
Dreams  such  as  dwell  within  my  «*  Bower  of  li^* 
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GREEN    SPOTS    IN    LONDON. 


Thb  half-koliday  and  short  hour  reform  has  arrived 
at  a  faroorable  position.  It  has  become  fashionable. 
"We  rejoice  in  the  impulse  that  Lord  Stanley  and 
his  friends  ha?e  given,  and  may  yet  give,  to  this 
cause.  Advantages  are  connected  with  an  aris- 
tocracy. They  can  smooth  the  way  to  many  ex- 
cellent reforms  in  social  economy.  Abready  they 
have  done  something  to  advance  this  measure.  By- 
and-bye  fashionable  milliners  in  the  west  end  of 
liondonmust  make  it  clear  and  plain  that  their  work- 
rooms are  closed  by  six  on  five  days  of  the  working 
eyenings  of  each  week,  and  at  two  o'clock  on  the 
sixth,  to  keep  their  customers.  Orders  in  haste 
will  be  considered  symptoms  of  poverty,  to  be 
avoided,  as  the  signs  of  leprosy.  According  to 
the  proverb — "The  sound  of  a  good  bell  is  heard 
far,  but  the  sound  of  a  bad  bell  is  heard  farther" — 
the  contagion  in  favour  of  health  and  good  morals 
will  not  spread  rapidly,  like  wildfire,  or  anything 
ebe  that  is  decisive  and  quick  iu  its  motions.  It 
will  require  help  and  watching  for  many  days  and 
nights — because  it  opposes  human  passions,  and 
prejudices  of  adamantine  strength.  It  resists  that 
love  of  money  which  may  be  at  the  root  of  every 
evD.  The  world  would  not  have  one  stitch  fewer 
to  take  if  they  were  all  taken  within  eight  or  ten 
hours  daily,  instead  of  sixteen  to  twenty  hours ; 
but  employers  fear  that  a  smaller  number  of  them 
might  be  done  in  their  establishment,  and  they 
work  on  less  to  oblige  their  customers  than  to 
overreach  their  neighbours.  Similar  selfishness 
pervades  other  trades,  under  the  guise  of  accommo- 
dating the  public ;  until  that  public  find  themselves 
enslaved  utterly — for  their  own  advantage  and 
convenience. 

A  complete  reform  of  the  fashionable  quarters 
of  the  metropolis  would  influence  all  the  aristocra- 
ticy  annuitant,  and  half-pay  towns ;  and  would  be 
less  obviously  felt  in  the  manufacturing  and  nauti- 
cal towns.  Even  in  London  itself,  Bermondsey 
has  very  little  sympathy  with  Belgravia,  although 
they  are  not  widely  separated  by  distance.  The 
latter  has  its  Bermondsey  precincts  concealed 
behind  its  glare  of  paint  and  whitewashing ;  some 
of  their  odd  corners  do  not  indeed  take  the  trouble 
of  concealing  themselves.  We  once  attempted  to 
investigate  the  eoolesiastical  usages  of  St.  Barnabas. 
This  fashionable  centre  of  tractarian  practices  was 
fully  occupied  by  a  curious  congregation,  split  into 
two  parts  ;  in  that  particular  resembling  the  hard- 
working Moravians — for  the  males  were  turned  to 
the  left  and  the  femides  to  the  right,  upon  passing 
through  the  poroh.  The  arrangement  is  a  practi- 
cal exposition  of  the  Mahommedan  or  Mormon 
doctrines  regarding  the  inferiority  of  the  female 
workL  A  man  loses  his  wife  or  daughter  during 
the  service,  upon  the  plea,  we  presume,  that  the 
attention  of  the  daughter  might  be  disturbed  by 
tke  presence  of  her  father  upon  the  same  bench  or 
in  the  aame  pew  during  worship.    We  comprehend 


the  Jewish  practice  of  filing  females  upwards  to  a 
partially  screened  gallery.  It  originates  in  Oriental 
jealousies ;  but  the  paltry  imitation  of  the  west 
has  no  similar  foundation,  and  is  merely  troublesome. 
As  families  worship  God  together  at  home,  we  can 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  but  many  reasons 
why  they  should,  occupy  the  same  pew  in  a  church. 

Everything  was  done,  we  doubt  not,  in  the  most 
canonical  manner,  and  according  to  the  rubric,  as 
interpreted  by  the  authorities  of  the  place ;  within 
St.  Barnabas ;  but  without  the  building,  and  close 
to  its  consecrated  materials,  some  butchers  and 
greengrocers  were  pushing  trade,  and  most  inhar- 
moniously  asking  "  who'll  buy  ?"  It  was  Sunday 
morning,  or  rather  noon ;  but  the  multitude  were 
still  engaged  iu  bargaining  for  ribs,  or  sirloins,  or 
steaks,  or  in  providing  cauliflower  and  potatoes  for 
dinner.  According  to  our  notion,  it  would  have 
been  a  canonical  and  proper  practice  to  have  helped 
these  people  to  leisure  and  money  for  this  work  on 
Saturday ;  indeed  a  more  acceptable  course  in  every 
way  than  many  others  that  were  followed  there. 
But  the  neighbourhood  was  obviously  a  slice  of 
Bermondsey  engrafted  on  Belgravia,  only  the  speci- 
men was  worse  than  the  stock. 

The  example  of  the  Court  quarter  and  the  Court 
suburb  cannot  penetrate  out  of  its  own  sphere  ra- 
pidly, although  the  imitative  faculty  in  men  is 
favourable  to  its  developement ;  but  even  these 
short  hours  and  half-holidays  have  not  yet  obtainecl 
a  sure  footing. 

When  the  leisure  has  been  gained — yet  to  be 
secured  in  many  cases — the  manner  of  its  disposal 
should  be  considered.  Provision  has  to  be  made 
for  summer  and  winter.  The  "in"  and  "out" 
condition  of  society  has  to  be  cared  for.  A  vast 
majority  of  mankind  will  always  depend  upon 
others  for  amusement  and  instruction ;  and  of 
many,  we  may  add,  that  their  education  must  be 
made  very  light  before  they  will  evince  any  relish 
for  the  work  requisite  in  its  acquisition. 

Nearly  all  our  large  towns  contain  open  spaces 
within  a  short  walk  from  their  centre,  that  may  be 
enclosed  and  rendered  available — not  for  gardens, 
parks,  and  shubberies  alone,  but  also  as  grounds 
that  might  be  open  for  all  legitimate  exercises. 
The  expense  of  accomplishing  these  objects  should 
not  press  severely  on  any  class,  and  where  it 
cannot  be  met  by  subscriptions,  power  to  levy 
rates  should  be  given. 

Pour  or  five  towns  can  be  named  where  a 
mechanic  cannot  escape  out  of  the  suburbs  after  he 
has  completed  the  work  of  the  day,  or  of  the  week, 
without  kbour  that  makes  a  pain  of  a  pleasure ; 
but  the  difficidty  can  be  surmounted,  and  London 
is  the  only  place  where  it  really  deserves  the  con- 
sideration and  the  name  of  a  difficulty.  Even 
there,  more  available  space  exists  than  persons  who 
daily  pass  open  portions  of  ground  remember.  The 
statements  of  the  press  would  almost  justify  the 
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belief  that  London  wm  closely  jammed  together; 
yet  few  towns  enjoy  lungs  greater  in  nnmW,  or  in 
length  or  breadth.  A  park  requires  a  valoable 
quantity  of  ground,  but  gardens,  or  enclosures 
for  bowb,  cricket,  and  similar  exercises,  would 
only  occupy  many  odd  comers. 

The  Surrey  side  of  the  ri?er  affords  many  sites 
equal  to  our  ambition ;  'and  numerous  small 
spaces  of  that  nature  would  be  belter  than  a  few 
large  enclosures  at  distant  intervals.  The  metro- 
politan  population  do  not  take  the  right  course  to 
form  parks.  The  ring  of  grass  and  trees  in  tlie 
western  districts  belong  to  the  nation,  and  are 
supported  from  the  general  rerenue.  Hampstead 
Heath  is  deemed  essentially  necessary  for  the 
sanitary  prospects  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  splendid 
ground,  which  few  persons,  except  the  landowner 
and  tenantry,  would  like  to  see  covered  with 
houses^  although  it  would  make  a  beautiful  suburb; 
but  the  demand  for  Qovernment  gifts  and  pur- 
chases is  always  the  first  step,  instead  of  the  last 
shift.  That  course  was  pursued  witli  the  Victoria 
Park  at  the  last,  and  we  doubt  if  it  could  have 
been  made  by  other  means.  A  park  for  Finsbury 
has  been  talked  of  ever  smce  we  can  remember, 
until  now  that  a  northern  park  may  be  made,  but 
not  in  the  vicinity  of  Finsbury,  without  pulling 
down  valuable  buildings  at  an  intolerable  expense 
and  trouble. 

The  popuhtion  of  London  are  are  not  altogether 
culpable  for  this  deficiency  in  self-oxertion.  Their 
benevolent  societies  and  their  expensive  charities 
pni  aside  that  supposition.  The  extent  of  their 
population  prevents  an  effective  organisation,  and 
divides  nominally  one  town  into  really  distinct 
communities.  They  have  been,  moreover,  ae« 
customed  to  the  formation  of  bridges,  public 
buildings,  and  public  parks  from  the  national  re- 
sources, without  the  idea  ever  occurring  to  them 
that  similar  objects  are  accomplished  in  smaller 
places  from  municipal  property,  or  rates,  or  vo- 
luntary subscriptions.  The  Edinburgh  improve- 
ment rate  was  a  heavy  tax ;  yet  without  it,  or  some 
effective  substitute,  the  city  would  never  have 
acquired  its  present  appearance.  Finsbury  needed 
a  park,  and  wished  to  be  supplied ;  but  needs  and 
wants  it  now,  when  it  can  be  no  longer  obtained 
witlihi  a  reasonable  distance.  The  means  adopted 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Prince 'sstreet  Gardens 
into  their  present  condition,  from  one  as  nnpro- 
mbing  as  possible,  would  have  given  Finsbury  a 
park.  The  rate-payers  of  that  metropolitan  borough 
had  only  to  copy  the  example  given  in  Edinbui^h. 

A  little  farther  experience  of  these  matters  has 
been  afforded  in  other  large  towns.  Liverpool  and 
Manchesterhave  excellent  grounds  or  parks,  procured 
by  local  exertions.  Glasgow  has  had,  for  centuries,  a 
splendid  tract  of  grass  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde, 
to  the  east  of  the  city,  not  certainly  ornate,  but 
nsefuL  A  west-end  park  has  been  formed  recently, 
which  may  even  become  reproductive,  for  it  en- 
hanced the  value  of  the  ground  for  feuing  purposes. 
A  park  for  the  southern  districts  of  that  city  is 


now  proposed,  with  the  view  not  only  oC  i 
dating  the  denizens  of  the  Gorbsls,  hat  abo  of 
alluring  the  class  who  buOd  and  oocupy  vfflai  to 
its  precincts.  Parks  pay,  or  may  be  iniada  to  p^, 
among  a  commercial  people.  It  is  jast  posiAk  to 
seize  upon  Mammon,  and  make  a  man  of  hia.  If 
we  can  demonstrate  the  existence  of  ten  per  eeit 
in  benevolence,  the  world  will  be  coveted  vitk 
ardent  philanthropists  in  a  year  or  two.  Joiit- 
stock  companies  will  be  formed  under  the  iiaei 
of  the  Park-constructing  and  Yilla-buildiiig  1m> 
dation.  Offices  will  be  taken,  directors*  feei  ud 
secretaries*  salaries  will  be  paid,  and  soeietjwiQbe 
put  upon  the  atmospheric  railway  towards  optiB> 
ism.  Men  would  never  have  been  enabled  to  m 
to  and  fro  upon  the  globe  as  they  aiaj  do  a 
present  if  the  matter  had  been  left  to  good-Wat- 
edness.  Excursion  trains  only  start  from  the  grei* 
principle  of  a  small  profit.  Th^  do  not  ni 
because  it  is  a  very  nice  and  proper  Ihiag  to  allot 
husbands,  wives,  and  their  children  to  leafo  \k 
din,  smoke,  bad  atmosphere,  dark  rooms  and  bna 
of  large  towns,  to  breathe  fresh  air  and  tdnin 
corn,  or  examine  forests,  and  wonder  at  the  f«n 
and  the  mountain,  the  glen  and  the  hora—^boR 
all,  to  drink  milk  In  iU  native  quarters,  uocob- 
taminated  by  bad  water,  or  by  worse ;  bat  beeai« 
the  proceeds  swell  diridends.  Steaea  b  veiy  iwck 
indebted  to  selfishness  for  all  its  triumphs. 

As  to  parks,  they  are  not  everything,  it  appwn. 
Now  that  clerks  and  operatives,  milliBeis  ud 
their  apprentices,  are  to  have  a  little  more  Wssre. 
how  will  it  be  used?— what  will  thqr  do?-«flil 
where  will  they  go  P — are  Ijondon  qoestioBS.  Tkej 
can't  get  out  of  this  except  in  an  expcnsiTe  nj. 
It  maj^be  assumed  that  no  mnn  can  da  his  wo* 
and  then  walk  out  and  in  three  miles  eaob  tiK 
and  be  amused  greatly  in  the  intervid,  yet  httsW 
health,  muscles,  strength.  The  omnibus  ruM,  W 
then  it  is  four  or  sixpence,  or  eight  and  ttdw- 
pence,  going  and  coming.  We  all  fed  thit  piy* 
ment.  It  makes  a  difference  to  wages;  hataiH 
wants  to  take  his  wife  and  feur  children,  sod  tW 
makes  travelling  expenses  two  to  tu'i*  J-'w 
each  way.     Wages  cannot  often  stand  that. 

The  Crystal  Palace  and  grounds  makcanig**- 
cent  affair.  We  do  not  see  that  it  can  bedoae 
cheaper  than*  its  present  shilling  for  admisoioa  to 
the  Palace  and  fare  upon  the  railway;  W  «« 
comprehends  at  a  glance  that,  althoogh  rrrj  gj* 
for  old  or  young  bachelorship,  it  will  not  do  wj» 
with  twenty  to  forty  shillings  a  week  ""^^ 
— taking  the  children— and  what's  the  good  «» 
without  them  to  any  mother  in  the  hmd  ^** 
not  keep  a  judicious  nursemaid,  but  wsk  "^ 
childhood  to  take  care  of  infancy  ? 

London  wants  green  spots  among  ito  w^  ■"*» 
and  has  so  many,  or  the  means  of  having  sa  w0! 


you  at  the  sea  of  bouses  ttid  ^4lfc<^*^ 
has  a  terrible  aspect    Ton  I 
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sin  are  wHbia  that  circle.  Just  as  you  stand  there, 
beneath  jour  feet  a  hundred  sools  are  writhing  in 
tibe  agonj  of  a  sharp  temptation.  A  million  of 
baflled  hopes,  like  Sodom's  apples,  are  being 
digested  in  utter  bitterness.  They  were  fair  and 
raddj  to  the  eye  only  a  little  while  ago ;  and  now 
that  the  feast  has  been  set,  they  are  most  nauseous 
and  sidcening  to  the  taste.  Half  a  million  more 
are  in  the  bud,  to  blossom  and  bear  that  dreaded 
fruit  of  the  dead  sea.  Even  now  is  the  hour  of 
parting  to  many  souls  within  that  circle.  Some 
are  far  down  in  "Bunyan's  river,"  with  rough 
winds  ravnig  around,  and  scowling  clouds  above 
tbem.  Some  hear  sweet  music,  sweeter  than 
the  dtttant  bugle  at  evening  time,  in  a  lonely 
land,  or  the  organ's  swelling  note  in  the  old 
catlMdral,  when  the  sun  has  gone  down,  and 
tbe  light  is  dying  away  in  fading  purple  to  the 
west.  Some  are  going  now  away  and  away,  to 
the  land  that  is  afar  off,  and  there  is  no  more 
dinniess  in  their  air — for  all  this  smoke  that  closes 
in  yooT  vision  is  swept  away  for  evei  from  theirs, 
and  tbey  see  what  you  may  not  dream,  and  they 
hear  wliat  you  cannot  hear,  and  they  know  more, 
although  they  were  very  ignorant  when  you  lingered 
to  look  at  the  memorials  of  the  long,  but  not  for- 
gotten dead—  and  had  been  so  all  their  life ;  but 
they  know  more  now,  than  all  philosopliers  and 
scientific  men;  and  some  there  are — but  then 
that  dark  future ;  common  nerves  may  think  of 
what  tiiey  cannot  touch. 

Another  set  of  meditations  are  quite  open  to 
yoQ.  That  gathering  of  homes,  stretching  as  far 
as  eye  can  trace,  is  not  an  abyss  of  grief  or  of 
misery ;  but  otherwise,  for  it  contains  many  happy 
homes,  and  many  hearts  whose  reasonable  thopes 
hare  not  been  disappointed  greatly,  because  they 
pitched  them  in  lowly  places ;  or  never  have  been 
checked  in  any  way,  because  they  ever  had 
wrapped  round  and  round  them,  concealing  all 
beside,  the  scroll  that  bears  the  words  "Thy  will 
be  done  ;'*  and  they  extract  happiness  from  com- 
mon thhigs,  at  bees  take  the  sweetest  honey  from 
oar  common  heath  bdls  and  wild  flowers — not 
only  for  their  own  consumption,  but  to  bo  scattered 
roimd  them.  A  great  amount  of  happiness  is  to 
be  found  deep  down  among  all  that  bustle,  and 
hurry,  and  smoke.  Souls  are  leaving  while  you 
stand  there,  but  more  are  coming.  A  young 
generation,  half  a  million  in  their  weakness,  who 
cannot  help  themselves,  are  all  down  there  within 
view.  Those  who  have  never  stood  upon  the 
pinnacle  of  the  temple,  should  go  up  and  look, 
and  come  down  to  work. 

Work  at  what  ?  At  finding  open  spaoes  for 
amusement,  or  for  breathing  even  f  The  work  is 
unworUiy  of  the  men  and  time.  That  is  the  exact 
rock  on  which  spiritual  pride  mskes  shipwreck  of 
its  freight.  Whatever  is  good  is  worthy  of  being 
done.  At  present  we  write  of  open  spaces,  of 
bowling  greens,  and  small  circuits,  or  oUongs,  or 
squares,  or  anything  whatever,  preserved  for  grass 
and  slmibs,  a  little  wallflower,  and  a  few  cheap 


plants — from  bricks,  cabs,  paving  and  trampling. 
It  b  a  very  small  thing,  moreorer,  on  which  the 
health  of  many  persons  may  depend,  and  even  five 
or  seven  years  of  their  lives,  upon  those  same  cal- 
culations which  induQQ  mea  to  build  hospitals 
and  refuges  for  the  desolate  who  are  siok,  in  the 
expectation  of  lengthening  their  lives. 

We  thought  of  St.  Paul's  only  to  see  how  far 
the  evil  of  unreasonable  density  prevails  ;  aad  the 
overcrowded  localities  are  chiefly  comprehended 
within  three  miles  of  that  centre. 

The  south  can  still  be  provided  with  open 
spaces  within  a  mile  of  any  localify ;  but,  if  possible, 
no  house  should  be  more  than  half  a  ^o  from 
one  of  them — two  furlongs  would  be  still  superior 
as  the  maximum  distanoe  which  we  should  strive 
to  win. 

The  northern  division  of  London  is  more  diffi- 
cult only  on  account  of  its  magnitude,  tliau  the 
south ;  yet  it  wants  not  openings  here  and  there, 
if  they  were  rendered  available.  The  city,  in  its 
restricted  sense,  is  built  closely,  because  it  is  given 
over  to  business,  and  its  population  by  night  is 
small.  The  districts  west  of  Temple*bar  are 
densely  crowded,  but  all  the  popnhition  west  of  ' 
Wellington-street,  are  within  a  short  distance  of 
St.  James's,  and  the  Green  Parks ;  while  those  to 
the  north,  upon  the  same  line,  are  not  far  from 
Hyde  Park,  and,  as  that  gets  rather  distant  Etui's 
Park  and  Hampstead  come  into  use.  A  small 
portion  of  all  these  parks  might  be  appropriated 
to  athletic  and  therefore  useful  games  ;  and  if  the 
Londoners  were  drawn  away  from  betting  and 
gambling,'!  and  guessing  on  the  achievements  of 
horses  or  pugilists,  to  their  own  doings,  their 
health  would  be  improved,  and  their  mnsoles 
thickened. 

Many  callings  weaken  the  human  frames  from 
the  position  of  the  operative,  or  from  other  causes, 
while  it  is  of  extreme  importance  for  the  public 
safety  that  a  nation  of  ricketty  weaklings  ^sbould 
not  be  gradually  formed  in  the  popuUtion  of  large 
towns.  Exercise  in  the  open  air  increases  personal 
strength,  and  these  small  slips  of  ground  would 
be  much  more  useful  to  the  state  than  the  carriage- 
drives  and  rides  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  wealthy 
in  the  parks — to  which,  however,  we  have  to  offer 
no  objection. 

The  Temple  Gardens  are  open  to  the  "  child- 
hood" of  that  district  as  a  nursery  ground ;  but 
they  are  small,  and,  without  destroying  their  cha- 
racter enturely,  they  cannot  afford  much  more 
benefit  to  the  public  than  they  already  bestow. 
The  grounds  of  Lincoln's-inn*square,  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  Temple-gardens,  might  be 
opened  in  the  same  manner  to  the  infancy  of  that 
quarter — and  a  dense  population  exist  in  Holbom, 
the  Strand,  and  the  adjacent  streets.  Further 
north,  the  extensive  and  park-like  grounds  of 
Gray*s-iBn  are  hidden  from  public  view,  although 
they  might  be  popularised  with  no  disadvantage  to 
the  attomies  and  the  clerks,  who  look  out  at  them 
during  this  long  vacation  from  their  dusty  windows. 
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The  popalation  of  Hatton-garden,  Holborn,  and 
the  north  and  west  of  Gray*s-iun,  would  derire 
special  advantages  from  these  grounds,  without  de- 
triment to  the  legal  profession.  The  measure 
would  enhance  the  solicitors  in  the  opinion  of  their 
neighbours.  Grey's-ina-lane  leads  through  a  dense 
population  to  Eing's-cross  ;  but  upon  the  way 
several  localities  might  be  formed  into  public  greens 
and  grounds,  of  a  limited  size,  at  a  small  expense. 
Around  Euston-square  and  King's-cross,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  north,  the  streets  of  artizans'  and 
labourers'  homes  stand  in  deep  sullen  rows ;  but 
towards  HoUoway  an  abundance  of  open  space 
exists  for  the  formation  of  small  squares,  open  to 
the  public. 

The  new  street,  leading  from  the  foot  of  Holborn- 
hill  towards  Eing's-cross,  would  afford  another 
opportunity  of  conserving  an  open  space  for  the 
crowded  population  on  both  sides,  and  an  arrange- 
ment might  be  made  to  save  ample  ground  at  or 
near  its  western  terminus.  The  affair  is  one  of 
expense,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  cost, 
but  only  practicability  at  a  moderate  price. 

The  disposal  of  Smith  field  is  a  similar  affair. 
An  open  space  of  great  size  exists  at  present  where 
it  is  required,  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  au- 
thorities propose  to  make  a  market  for  meat  on 
the  site  of  the  old  market  fur  cattle.  The  public 
may  permit  the  proceeding,  but  we  doubt  whether 
Hampstead-heath,  in  the  suburbs,  be  more  neces- 
sary for  sanitary  purp^^ses  than  Smithfield  in  the 
city.  Its  disposal  for  the  public  good  is  particu- 
larly requisite,  because  Clerkenwell  and  the  long 
lines  of  streets  converging  towards  the  Angel,  at 
Islington,  are  built  closely  over,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  they  can  be  supplied  with  open  ground 
in  their  immediate  vicinity.  A  number  of  fiue  old 
squares,  of  considerable  magnitude,  exist  in  that 
quarter ;  but,  although  proposals  have  been  made 
to  throw  them  open,  yet  they  are  private  property, 
and  cannot  be  made  public  without  special  powers, 
and  an  urgent  reason. 

The  inhabitants  of  Camden-town,  Pentonville, 
and  Islington,  must  look  to  their  own  interests  in 
the  north  and  west,  where  they  can  secure  sites 
for  public  greens  and  squares  at  the  cost  of  the 
ground  now  vacant.  A  large  enclosure  of  grass  is 
formed  now  at  Highbury-cresceut,  and  it  furnislies 
a  few  sheep  with  beautiful  meals.  It  might  supply 
all  that  quarter  of  London,  from  its  exposure  and 
position,  with  flowers.  It  would  make  the  finest 
flower-garden  in  or  around  London ;  and  no  reason 
exists,  we  believe,  against  its  application  in  that 
way.  The  gMunds  of  Highbury  barn — a  celebrated 
haunt  of  the  Londoners — are  immediately  beyond 
the  orescent,  northward,  and  that  quarter  possesses 
an  abundance  of  unoccupied  land  for  public  pur- 
poses. 

If  we  return  to  St.  Paul's,  and  take  the  line  of 
Cheapside  to  the  Bank,  and  onwards  to  the  City- 
road,  little  can  be  done  for  the  public  in  ground, 
until  we  have  got  nearly  into  Islington  parish  ;  yet 
that  little  is  not  done.     The  grounds  of  the  London 


militia  in  Finsbury  might  be  open  for  public  a* 
ercise,  when  not  required  for  official  drill 

They  are  close  to  Bunhill  Cemetery,  bai,fts  it  is 
closed,  no  evil  result  would  follow  their  empbj* 
ment  in  this  manner.  The  authorities  orer  tlui 
plot  of  grass  are  jealous  of  their  chai^  and  keep 
it  shut  out  from  public  view ;  but  it  is  sonoaodd 
by  a  very  numerous  population,  and,  if  adeqoite 
for  the  diill  of  a  militia  regiment,  would  be  a  grot 
acquisition  to  its  neighbours  round  and  roo&i 

The  necessity  for  seizing  open  grouad  is  illy* 
trated  by  its  common  fate.  A  field  is  bngbt  ud 
blooming  with  grass  and  flowers  one  year,  and  K 
it  be  revisited  next,  it  is  in  the  horrors  of  txui- 
mutation — cut  up  in  many  directions,  and  pmeat- 
ing  a  very  deplorable  plight.  Next  year  it  is  afl 
built  over,  with  selfoontained  habitations  in pna 
streets.  Half  a  mile  from  this  artillery  ground,  d 
the  New  North-road,  in  Hoxton,  a  large  spaee 
appeared  to  be  protected  from  the  rage  of  tk 
builders  by  some  special  guarantee.  It  was  dif  ided 
into  small  plots,  which  were  fenced  bj  hi^ 
hedges  of  every  possible  shrub.  The  garden 
always  let  well,  and  they  afforded  amusement  ikI 
pleasure  to  some  hundreds  of  families  who  paM 
rent  for  them,  and  some  thousands  who  paid 
nothing,  until,  in  an  unfortunate  hour,  a  though 
to  build  came  into  the  owner's  mind.  We  have  do 
doubt,  although  he  knows  it  not,  how  and  (roa 
whence  that  iuspiration  came ;  but  the  gaidnts  are 
gone,  and  we  have  eight  or  ten  streets  of  Dev 
houses  in  their  place.  A  man  hasadghttodo 
what  he  likes  with  his  own  ground ;  but  ve  n* 
member,  long  ago,  to  have  accompanied  a  friead 
who  was  going  soon  to,  we  trusted,  tbit  eier 
flowery  land,  when  he  could  journey  no  farthff  oat 
of  the  great  smoky  city,  to  look  at  these  liuk 
gardens  when  they  were  in  blossom,  and  be  tkn^ 
that  the  sight  and  smell  of  them  cheered  his  djiog 
heart,  and  so,  doubtless,  thought  many  more;  Ut 
that  is  all  over  now,  and  the  pLioc  of  flowers  is 
occupied  by  Venetian  blinds,  green  painted  laiK 
and  branch  establishments,  probably,  of  the  Loodoa 
Gin  Palace  Company.  The  municipal  aathocito 
might  have  prevented  thb  outrage  on  Hoitffi 
health  ;  but  they  are  all  coming  men,  for  no  lis* 
gistrates  exist  in  that  land,  and  every  man  baids 
as  his  own  interests  suggest. 

The  Britannia  fields,  since  we  rensember,  » 
swered  many  purposes  of  a  park,  within  a  qosrtff 
of  a  mile  from  the  little  gardens  whose  demise  w 
chronicle  and  regret.  They  could  have  pro^ 
all  that  was  required  for  a  park  to  four  parishes. 
They  might  have  done  good  to  Hackney  »•*» 
Hoxton  everywhere,  Islington  east,  and  «« 
Clerkenwell;  but  somebody  discovered  *^*^^ 
would  be  a  profitoble  brick  field,  and  <lf***?| 
their  former  surface  is  already  covered  ^'^^^'^'Jj 
of  a  few  years'  old— old  enough  toj^^^*"^ 
houses  and  to  have  had  foul  murder  ia  the&  ^ 
remainder  goes  fast;  day  by  day, 
grow  to  be  a  mighty  squadron ;  aad^  te  J 
who  fly  their  kites  in  tb& 
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despond,  find  them  narrowing  perceptibly.  Where 
will  their  children  fly  kites  P  Most  assuredly  not 
on  Britannia  fields,  unless  some  potential  persons 
take  dealings  with  the  rich  London  companies  to 
whom  they  are  said  to  belong. 

The  outcry  for  a  park  to  Finsbury  might  have 
been  stopped  another  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of 
these  fields,  on  the  grounds  occupied  partly,  a  lit- 
tle time  ago,  by  the  Islington  Cattle  Market  Com- 
pany between  Canonbury  and  De  Beauvoir  Town, 
with  Newington  Green,  and  all  its  fine  old  associa- 
tions, cj  owning  a  grand  south-lying  bank  to  the 
north  ;  but  in  two  years  some  six  hundred  houses 
ha?e  been  run  up  on  the  park  that  might  have  been ; 
and  it  i«  lost  for  aye  and  ever. 

The  population  who  come  into  London  by  the 
Xiagsland  and  Hackney  roads  can  still  obtain  space 
for  a  few  public  greens,  if  they  bestir  themselves 
now,   at  conrenient   distances,   and  between  the 
temuni  of  these  great  lines ;  but  even  the  Lon- 
don fields  get  annually  smaller ;  and  anything  to 
be  done   well   should  be  done  quickly.     The  Vic- 
toria Park  extends  its  influences  westward  to  these 
districts,  and  is  a  great  advantage  to  their  people, 
and  to  many  more  placed  eastward  towards  Step- 
ney, and  inwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  city ;  but 
sometime   ago  we  noticed   a   correspondence   be- 
tween an  old  friend  of  ours  and  Sir  Benjamin  Hall, 
and  wondering  what  the  Bev.  John  Kennedy  could 
have  to  do  with  the  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  we  read  the  letters,  wherein  the  former 
complained  of  orders  that  had  been  issued  to  pre* 
vent  the  entrance   of  working  men's  children  in 
little  wicker  carriages  and  perambulators  into  the 
great  east  park.     The  commissioner  was  guilty  of 
double  refined  cruelty,  in  permitting  any  order  of 
this  description.     The  park  should  be  at  least  free 
to  babies.     Even  if  "  roughs  "  exist  in  the  east 
who  may  be  troublesome,  still  they  do  not  travel 
u  or  wUh  perambulators.     Sir  Benjamin  Hall  may 
be  perfectly  assured  that  working  men  with  their 
infants  in  their  arms,  or  in  their  little  carriages, 
are  peaceable  subjects.     They  will   not   create  a 
riot,  or  join  one,  with  that  charge  upon  their  hands. 
But  no  "  even  if  *'  is  needed  in  the  matter.     Vic- 
toria Park  is  decorous  and  quiet ;  and  the  Kev. 
John  Kennedy  adopted  a  worthy  course,  by  not 
retaining  an    order    for   admission  to   his  own 
children's  perambulator,   unless  such   cards  were 
teat  to  all  householders,  or  given  to  all  who  sought 
them ;  and  in   that   case  they  would  be  useless. 
The  practice  greatly  resembles  the  issue  of  a  ticket 
of  admission  to  a  man  into  his  own  house. 

L  line  drawn  from  Victoria  Park  to  the  river 
indoees  a  vast  popuktion,  north  of  the  latter  and 
800^  of  Bishopsgate-street,  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  labouring  and  working  classes,  and  famdies 
dependent  upon  the  sea.  Their  houses  are  often 
over-crowded,  and  they  are  set  together  thicker 
than  thorns  in  a  hedge.  They  bear  no  flowers 
Uke  the  thorns.  They  hate  no  May,  excepting,  as 
a  kind  of  rule,  the  poor  dwellings  of  the  Spital- 
field'a  weavers^  who  haye  a  great  delight  in  beasts, 


and  birds,  and  flowers.  The  week  is  one  of  endless 
toil  to  the  marketing  and  shopkeeping  population, 
who  have  not  even  Sunday — and  as  to  Sabbath, 
that  is  unknown  to  them.  The  multitudes  will 
not  walk  far  in  search  of  anything.  They  are  glued 
by  poverty  and  wretchedness  to  the  soil.  Even 
upon  it,  however,  something  might  be  done  for  them. 

Towards  Brick-lane  and  Whitechapel,  vacant 
ground  of  considerable  extent  exists  in  different 
localities,  which  at  very  little  cost  over  its  purchase 
could  be  converted  into  small  gardens  and  shrub- 
beries, open  to  the  neighbourhood  ;  while  close 
upon  the  river  the  space  around  the  Tower  might 
be  made  available  to  the  public,  without  danger  to 
the  crown  jewels,  or  to  the  garrison. 

The  current  year  is  celebrated  in  metropolitan 
annals  by  the  inauguration  of  a  new  board  for  all 
London  parishes.  This  combination  of  authority 
w'dl  be  vain,  unless  some  means  can  be  devised  by 
the  associated  wisdom  to  provide,  not  parks  alone, 
but  those  numerous  parklets  which,  in  all  largo 
towns,  could  afford  an  open-air  seat  for  the  aged, 
and  a  playground  for  the  young. 

London  could  have  been  admirably  supplied  with 
all  these  air  cells,  so  necessary  to  its  vitality, 
thirty  years  since.  It  can  be  indifferently  supplied 
still,  for  the  means  remain  in  a  reduced  state,  but 
very  like  the  Sybil  books — if  they  are  not  taken 
now  they  will  not  exist  by-and-bye. 

Other  towns  are  in  a  similar  position  in  some 
respects.  The  spots  that  would  answer  this  pur- 
pose now,  as  a  general  rule,  will  be  more  difficult  to 
obtain  ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  and  more  expen- 
sive, if  they  be  not  sealed  up  beneath  a  load  of 
houses  and  shops ;  and,  although  short  hours  and 
half- holidays  were  established  generally,  yet  if 
wearied  men  are  left  with  no  out  of- door  resort,  ex- 
cept the  corners  of  streets,  and  the  bars  or  the 
parlours  of  gin  palaces,  in  their  leisure  time,  the 
anticipated  advantages  from  this  movement  vrill  not 
be  obtained  without  many  drawbacks  that  might  be 
prevented. 

The  winter  evening  employments  require  dif- 
ferent agencies  and  treatment.  They  may  be  made 
equally  agreeable  and  useful,  and  they  are  not  neg- 
lected in  the  Scotch  towns,  although  the  supply  of 
health  and  recreation  after  sunset  is  of  recent 
origin,  and  needs  extension  in  quantity,  and  im- 
provement of  quality. 

Our  summer  has  passed  away.  Nothing  more 
can  be  provided  for  this  season  out  of  doors,  but 
measures  for  next  year  are  in  time — only  in  time ; 
and  every  month  that  passes  will  leave  them  late, 
later,  and  soon  impossible,  for  the  next  season. 

Lord  Stanley  is  apparently  the  only  young  man 
with  influence,  will,  and  work  in  him,  adequate  to 
stir  up  municipalities,  upon  a  topic  that  requires  a 
very  little  money ;  and  if  he  would  follow  out  his 
efforts  to  obtain  a  half-holiday  for  the  workings 
warehousing,  shopkeeping,  and  clerkly  classes,  by 
other  efforts  after  the  means  to  \ise  it  well,  and  be 
successful,  he  would  act  out  the  old  motto  of  the 
craftsmen — **  Fink  eoronai  opw** 
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RELIGIOUS    NOVELS. 


As  maBj  religious  men  entirely  object  to  fictitions 
or  imaginary  narratiTes,  they  will  deny  the  pro- 
priety of  our  title,  and  say  that  novels  cannot  be 
religions.  They  are  mistaken ;  bnt  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  tell  them  the  character  and  nature 
of  their  error,  for  they  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  and  that  serves  our  object. 

This  section  of  the  publishing  trade  has  increased 
in  recent  years.  The  earlier  works  of  the  class 
were  written  to  teach  great  truths,  and  their  prac- 
tical results.  The  system  has  since  been  used  for 
the  discussion  of  theories,  and  the  elucidation  of 
differences.  We  have  Protestant,  Puseyite,  and 
Romanist  novels,  and  as  many  of  our  readers  know 
little  of  their  existence,  we  may  describe  the  cha- 
racter of  a  few  recent  volumes. 

The  old  allegories,  which  had  a  wide  circulation, 
and  one  of  them,  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
a  larger  sale  than  any  other  uninspired  book,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  novels ;  yet  John  Bunyan  did  not 
dream  atf  he  states,  and  the  skeleton  of  the  Pro- 
gress is  entirely  imaginative,  while  the  doctrines 
taught  in  its  beautiful  and  wonderful  language  are 
extremely  evangelical. 

The  tracts  circulated  by  religious  societies  gene- 
rally consist  of  short  novels.  The  circumstances 
and  the  individuals  of  these  small  narratives  are 
imaginative.  It  is  true  that  the  writers  may  draw 
existing  persons  under  fictitious  names ;  but  that 
fact  maJces  no  differenoe  to  the  fictions.  The  plan 
may  be  very  beneficial,  although,  if  a  superior 
style  of  writing  were  employed,  we  would  consider 
good  results  more  probable  from  the  expenditure, 
which  is  large,  and  should  not  be  thrown  away 
upon  Indifferent  literature. 

The  plan  of  these  brief  works  answers  the 
arguments  used  by  those  who  circulate  them 
against  religious  novels.  If  imaginative  writing 
be  quite  right  upon  a  small  scale,  it  cannot  be 
wrong  on  a  larger.  The  doctrine  iucoloated,  or  the 
incidents  narrated,  may  be  offensive ;  but  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  must  be  correct.  Men 
of  all  shades  of  opinions  have  adopted  the  principle, 
and  therefore  an  idea  of  its  utility  must  be  pre- 
valent amongst  all  sects. 

We  hear  the  unity  of  the  Roman  Church  fre- 
quently quoted  as  an  argument  for  its  truth; 
although  literal  unity  is  not  essential  to  that  fellow- 
ship and  friendship  common  to  all  disciples ;  and 
those  who  entertain  that  view  forget  the  existence 
of  differences  in  some  practices,  even  among  the 
apostles. 

The  first,  second,  and  third  volumes  which  we 
shall  notice  in  succession,  are  Roman  Catholic 
authors ;  and  the  unity  supposed  has  no  existence 
among  ihem.  The  first  is  an  English,  the  second 
a  French,  and  the  third  probably  an  Irish  produc- 
tion. The  English  and  Irish  volumes  exhibit 
union  of  purpose  and  sentiment;   but  the  French 


is  entirely  different.  The  English  and  tbe  Ink 
writers  wish  to  teach  nearly  tbe  same  obMrmces 
and  principles,  in  which  the  French  has  obfiouij 
no  faith,  and  no  sympathy.  The  transbtioD  of  tk 
French  volume  is  published  by  a  leading  house  a 
evangelical  works  in  London ;  who  would  iln 
perhaps  place  that  singular  work  sent  bj  l^apoku 
III.,  to  Alexander  II.,  Thomas  a  Kenpis*  Delmli- 
Hone  Chrisii,  in  their  caulogue  as,  if  we  recoBeet 
rightly,  the  kte  Dr.  Chalmers  wrote  an  intndv- 
tion  to  its  study ;  and  the  French  author  vpftwki 
more  closely  to  unity  witli  the  evaogeUdi  putj 
of  England,  than  with  the  author  of  ^  (iJkm^ 
work — 

THE  BEL£A.QUBaED  HE4ETE* 

This  is  a  Roman  Catholic  advocacy  by  fiotioi. 
The  author  belongs  to  a  very  high  seotidi  of  tb 
Italian  Church,  and  he  lays  the  scene  of  Ids  t^ 
chiefly  in  Italy,  and  partly  in  England.  Tbe  prii- 
cipal  figures  are  English,  with  the  excepiioa  of  a 
bandit.  We  cannot  take  space  to  describe  tbe 
plot,  or  eveu  to  do  more  than  gtaaoe  at  tk 
doctrine.  For  the  former,  it  is  deep  as  aByttis; 
— even  a  well;  for  the  latter,  although  itisitifce 
bottom  and  plays  on  the  surface,  yet  it  cansoBttdj 
be  called  truth.  It  is  a  strange  mixture  of  tnlli 
with  error ;  and  they  do  not  mix  well.  Writenof 
this  class  scarcely  know  how  to  reooooile  patriotic 
with  religion,  and  the  former  goes  to  tbe  iiB. 
They  are  necessarily  still  more  distressed  to  get  it 
to  the  wall  than  to  make  their  seleotko.  Tb^f 
cannot  escape  the  truth  that  England  seem  to  \» 
a  richer  land  than  Italy ;  but  they  now  adfoeite 
poverty  as  a  good  thing.  Like  all  other  trftah* 
tions — the  death  of  friends,  or  sickness  of  bod/,tf 
the  loss  of  a  good  name,  the  ingratitnde  of  tbon 
whom  you  have  oMiged,  or  the  oppressioii  of  i 
Bourbon — poverty  may  bo  instrumental  of  gwl; 
yet  it  is  not  to  be  desired  or  sought  after.  Cbrato 
should  suffer  patiently  whatever  befalls  tbcm,  yrt 
they  must  keep  off  the  rails,  and  not  allow  ibea- 
selves  to  be  run  down  by  a  railway  tuffl*  » • 
blessing.  Eveu  so  with  porerty.  ChriatiaBSirt 
bound  to, keep  out  of  its  way.  They  should  ruato 
avoid  it.  They  should  work  to  conquer  it.  "Bi 
not  slothful  in  business  but  fervent  in  ^wif»**  '^ 
is  a  commandment  which  contains  the  apiritrf  <w 
religion,  as  applied  to  our  dwly  labour.  Wc  iairt 
forgotten  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  niort  bt- 
quently  thou  in  others,  and,  therefore,  weiy^ 
upon  this  point  the  inhabitants  are  less  enlijM'*' 
than  those  of  Protestant  lands,  while  ***^''*'JJ' 
is  more  marked  becr.use  the  foDowsii  ^  "• 
Pontiff  possess  the  fat  of  the  eartli. 

The  following  extract  from  this  wca^ 
will  show  with  sufficient  ckaraess  th»  a 
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the  argument,  from  the  state  of  manners  and  morals 
in  the  countries  chiefly  swayed  by  the  two  systems. 
A  Protestant  and  a  Boman  Catholic  wore  dis- 
coursing in  Italy  npon  the  subject  of  their  different 
creeds.  The  former  proposes  the  manners  of 
society  as  a  test  of  the  Talue  of  the  two  classes  of 
opinion : — 

"  I  can  honettly  astore  7011 "  was  the  rejoinder,  "  that 
nothing  I  hare  yet  seen  in  this  land  of  light  has  served  to 
shake  my  conTiction,  that  it  is  the  glare  of  an  illaroination 
made  with  hands,  rather  than  the  light  of  Hearen,  that  en- 
compasset  me.  It  is  the  boest  of  Christianity  that  it  prores 
the  koUnets  of  its  origin  by  its  effects  on  the  manners  of 
thoae  professing  it ;  indeed,  at  its  commencement,  it  was  ma- 
nifested by  no.  other  means.** 

"  Because  all  other  means  were  denied  it.  But  I  partly 
agree  with  yon,  and  now  inrite  an  inyestigation  of  the  maa- 
nera  of  the  Ciitholiea  of  this  conntry,  in  the  conTiotion  that, 
bearing  in  mind  what  the  manners  of  Protestants  generally 
are,  yon  will  speedily  be  conrinced  that  the  marks  of  a  di- 
Tine  origin  preponderate  wonderfully  in  our  favour.** 

"  Beginning,**  said  Sir  Francis,  smiling,  "  with  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  piety  of  the  banditti,  which,  I  will  admit,  is  very 
extraordinary.** 

'*  Toa  have,  indeed,  hit  at  once  upon  the  very  faet  that  I 
shall  place  at  the  head  of  those  proving  the  superior  power 
of  the  Catholic  religion.  '  I  came,*  said  our  Lord,  *  to  call 
timma^,  uot  the  Jnst,*  kc ;  now  in  £ngUnd  it  is  the  just 
alone  who  exhibit  any  signs  of  an  inwadl  attachment  to  the 
doctrine  of  Jeeis  Christ.  A  religion  which  is  so  partial  in 
its  aUadaens,  which  is  pabtable  to  the  decently-living  man, 
but  nothing  to  drunkards,  harlots,  and  thieves,  is  altogether 
dissimilar  to  that  which  first  presented  itself  to  men  iu  the 
person  of  Christ.  Though  I  should  be  very  careful  how  I 
uttered  such  a  speech  iu  their  hearing,  I  have  little  doubt 
thai  the  minority  of  the  men  now  engaged  as  bandits  in  this 
ooimtiy  will  die  peniteuL  They  are  mostly  of  the  nature  of 
the  prodigal,  in  whom  we  are  not  told  that  the  love  of  his 
fisther  was  entirely  extinguished,  when  he  was  feeding  on  the 
husks  of  swine  in  a  foreign  country.  Let,  therefore,  the 
piety  exhibited  by  these  evildoers  rather  excite  in  yon  admi- 
laAiott  of  the  kmg-anffering  of  flim  whom  they  still  cannot 
help  tikiM^ — I  mast  not,  I  suppose,  say  lihinff — in  the  midst 
of  their  wickedness,  than  contempt  of  the  church  which  per- 
fieetly  understands  the  policy,  if  such  an  expression  may  be 
here  made  use  of,  of  our  Lord  in  permitting  for  awhile  the 
contiManee  of  worship  without  obedience.** 

'•Bat  what  is  this,**  replied  Sir  Francis,  <* '  but  faith  with- 
out  works  P*  I  laderstand  now,  how  it  is  that  the  Irish, 
with  all  their  pretended  reveicnee  for  holy  things,  are  still 
writ  ha],  so  drunken,  and,  in  every  respect,  good  for  nothing.'* 

We  don*t  charge  the  Irbh  in  the  manner  of 
their  advocate,  through  the  mouth  of  the  imaginary 
Sir  ]?ranci9,  with  being  drunken  and  good  for 
nothing,  but  we  charge  the  advocate  himself  with  a 
very  poor  respect  for  the  souls  of  "drunkards, 
harlots,  and  thieves,'*  when  he  tells  us  that  it  may 
all  bo  well  with  them  in  the  end,  for  they  may  die 
penitent.  So  they  may.  So  died  one  thief  on  the 
cross.  80  did  Manasseh  end  his  days ;  but  as  we 
betiere  more  clearly  in  the  Christian  doctrine,  even 
so  dttll  we  find  that  every  day  and  night  spent  in 
crinie  renders  repentance  more  improbable.  It  is 
this  extreme  facility  of  repentance  that  we  take  to 
be  the  gpreat  error  in  the  system  of  Rome,  so  far  as 
it  affeets  the  manners  and  morals  of  society.  It 
has  been  evinced  in  Protestant  systems,  but  it  is 
rebuked  in  the  Bible — "  Go  thy  way  for  this  time, 
when  I  have  a  convenient  season  I  will  send  for 


thee.**  Felix  often  sent  for  Paul,  but  we  never 
hear  that  he  trembled  again  under  the  apostle's 
discourse.  The  folly  of,  as  it  were,  taking  God  in 
man's  own  hand,  and  supposing  that  we  may  do  as 
we  please  until  we  are  drawing  near  to  death,  and 
then  repent,  appears  to  us  to  be  extreme.  Even  if 
we  w^e  quite  sure  that  it  could  be  done,  if  we  had 
leisure  and  reason  to  do  our  part,  is  it  so  sure  that 
these  things  will  be  conceded  and  continued  to  the 
sinner.  One  thief  died  penitent,  but  another 
perished  sinnmg  beside  the  cross.  The  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  the  words  "liking"  and 
"  loving,"  in  the  precedmg  passage,  has  no  existence 
in  reality.  "  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  command* 
ments,"  is  written,  but  not  "  If  ye  love  me,  break 
purpotefy  and  wilfully  all  my  commandments  during 
your  life,  and  die  penitent." 

The  Roman  coUoqnist  subsequently  got  into 
conversation  with  a  Protestant  lady,  and  into 
trouble  from  her  eyes ;  but  hb  confessor  described 
this  as  nothing  less  than  a  temptation  of  the  Evil 
One,  and  urged  his  friend  to  escape  it  by  becoming 
a  monk.  In  doing  so,  he  cited  the  case  of  Mary 
Magdalene,  hinting,  as  is  commonly  received  by 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  that  she  was  at 
one  time  a  harlot.  The  supposition  has  no  fonnda- 
tion  in  Scripture,  notwithstanding  that  we  have 
Magdalene  asylums,  and  the  name  is  habitually 
recognised.  The  opinion,  so  far  as  we  know,  has 
no  good  foundation. 

"  With  yon  it  will  ever  be  thus,*'  said  Uie  latter  one  day, 
as  they  conversed  together.  "  If  you  do  not  continue  to  di- 
rect all  the  powers  of  your  soul  in  a  contemplative  spirit 
towards  the  Master,  in  whose  sole  service  some  souls  alone 
can  live  without  forming  liatons  of  a  base  and  groveUiag 
nature,  like  those  which  so  frightfully  enslaved  the  spirit  of 
the  glorious  St  Mary  Magdalene,  before  the  Master  presented 
himself  to  her,  just  in  the  same  way  that  he  has  so  often  to 
yon,  you  will  become  the  sport  of  the  devil,  whenever  he 
can  bring  to  bear  upon  your  susceptibilities  an  instnuaeot  of 
sufficient  power  to  effect  the  object  in  view. 

The  errors  respecting  the  Mary  Magdalene  re- 
sembles that  of  V  Universe,  the  Paris  organ  of 
the  ultra-Montane  party,  which  some  time  ago,  in 
a  paragraph  that  went  the  round  of  the  British 
press,  advocated  beggary  as  rather  a  good  course 
of  life,  in  ceriain  circumstances,  on  the  plea  that 
one  friend  of  Jesus,  Lazarus  of  Bethany,  was  a 
beggar.  The  writer  must  be  a  very  careless  reader 
of  his  New  Testament ;  and  confounds  Lazarus  of 
Bethany  with  that  Ijazarus  who  lay  at  the  gate  of 
Dives,  who  ate  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  rich 
man's  table — whose  sores  were  licked  by  Dives' 
dogs,  but  whose  soul  was  conveyed  to  heaven  by 
God's  angels.  Correctly  enough  we  may  consider 
Lazarus  the  beggar  as  a  friend  of  Jesus,  like  many 
others  of  the  poor  of  this  world,  but  he  was  not 
Lazarus  of  Bethany,  who  was  obviously  a  man  in 
good  circumstances,  whose  family  had  many  friends 
in  Jerusalem,  and  they  came  to  console  them  for 
his  death — who  was  invited  to  the  table  of  the 
rich  Pharisee — whose  sister  could  expend  what 
even  now  would  be  deemed  a  large  sum  of  money 
on  the  alabaster  box  and  its  precious  contents— 
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who  oould  afford  to  gi^e  feaats  in  bis  own  boose, 
and  that  house  was  large  enongb  to  lodge  Jesas 
and  bis  apostles. 

Thus,  in  the  like  manner,  a  careless  criticism 
upon  tbe  margin  of  our  Protestant  bibles,  has 
identified  Mary  of  Betbany  with  anotlier  woman 
who  was  a  notorious  sinner,  in  spite  of  chronology 
and  geography,  and  ail  the  distinctions  of  spa<!e 
and  time  ;  for  tbe  two  anecdotes  are  widely  apart 
in  both  particulars,  and  never  should  have  been 
thus  oonfounded  and  mixed  together. 

It  is  worth  while  to  quote  this  writer's  apology 
for  tbe  Italian  banditti : 

The  banditti  of  Italy,  aocording  to  the  testimony  of  their 
coantrymen,  are,  in  general,  nothing  bat  a  repetition,  in 
another  agt  and  clime,  of  Robin  Hood  and  hit  men.  It 
would  be  quite  unfair,  therefore,  to  class  tUero,  as  a  body, 
with  the  present  race  of  thieves  in  England.  Every  now 
and  then,  however,  an  individual  becomes  widely  influential 
among  these  lawless  hordes,  in  whom  the  villainy  of  the  cut- 
throat appears  united  with  the  daring  rapacity  of  the  bri- 
gand. ▲  being  of  this  kind  infested  the  country  in  the 
northern  neighbourhood  of  the  Villa  AJgorouki,  contempora- 
neously with  the  residence  there  of  the  Cowleys. 

Even  if  we  admit  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
is  it  not  very  extraordinary  that  in  a  country  fa- 
voured 80  long  with  tbe  pure  ligbt  of  the  cburcb, 
tbe  very  seat  and  site  of  that  cburcb,  wbose  nobles, 
and  princes,  and  great  men,  are  all  attached  to  tbe 
church,  and  where  tbe  ministers  of  her  commu- 
nion are,  some  of  them  princes,  and  one  of  them 
a  king,  it  should  still  be  requbite  to  correct  tbe 
tyranny  of  tbe  great  by  the  strong  arm  of  tbe  out- 
law ;  and  to  have  copies  of  Kobin  Hood  in  every 
second  parish  ?  Our  author  has  a  fancy  for  con- 
trasts which  is  not  accurate.     He  says — 

As  among  Christians,  there  are  some  who  seem  to  converse 
more  with  Ood,  and  less  with  men  than  others,  so  among  the 
systematic  workers  of  iniquity  do  there  appenr  to  be  some 
who  enjoy  a  closer  and  more  sensible  intercourse  with  the 
devil  than  others.  A  mystery  hangs  around  them,  for 
among  men  they  have  no  confidants ;  interiorly,  therefore, 
who  is  it  they  hold  converse  with  P  We  speak  not  here  of 
sorcerers  and  witches,  but  simply  of  persons  remarkable,  like 
Julian  the  Apostate,  and  Greenacre,  for  pride  and  ferocity. 

We  know  not  that  Oreenacre,  tbe  only  man 
whose  execution  wh  ever  witnessed,  was  peculiar 
for  bis  pride  ;  and  really  we  can  see  no  particular 
connexion  between  him  and  Julian  the  Apostate, 
except  that  both  were  bad  men ;  but  Julian  was  a 
grand,  old,  rugged  pillar  of  heathenism  and  tbe  Fa- 

Sn  rites,  one  of  tbe  men  who  are  catalogued  with 
abomet  or  Mehemet  Ali,  and  Napoleon  or  Ni- 
cholas I.  ;  while  this  Greenacre  was  a  vulgar 
seducer,  thief,  and  murderer  in  reality,  even  if  not 
by  intention,  conjoined  with  a  cool  dealing  with  a 
dead  body  that  even  seemed  worse  than  bis  origi- 
nal crime,  but  only  seemed  so. 

Tbe  sentence  last  quoted  refers  to  a  very  supe- 
rior Italian  bandit ;  and  a  man  of  peculiar  atrocity, 
who  occupies  a  large  portion  of  this  history, 
figuring  now  as  a  Count,  next  as  a  Prince,  but 
always  being  a  bandit  chief,  even  when  be  won  tbe 
esteem  of  a  king,  and  bad  nearly  married  tbe 
daughter  of  an  English  baronet. 


This  bandit's  story  occupies  a  large  portion  of 
these  pages.  It  i^  dark  as  midnight  without  a 
star — tbe  very  thing  one  would  expect.  The  crimes 
imputed  to  him  are,  probably,  not  worse  than  those 
wbich  have  frequently  occurred.  We  have  no  in- 
tention of  examining  tbe  putridities  of  this  man's 

story.  We  proceed  rather  to  page  105,  in  aeaic^ 
of  a  little  doctrine.  Lady  Butwell,  the  mother  of 
the  baronet's  daughter  who  is  in  danger  of  being 
married  to  a  bandit,  has  been  lefk  in  an  Oratory  it 
a  friend's,  along  with  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  statuette  was  executed,  probably,  with  great 
skill,  and  tbe  lady's  circumstances  at  the  momeat 
were  in  character  very  exciting.  Her  imagioatioa 
would,  of  course,  be  more  easily  moved  under  ex- 
citement than  in  a  more  settled  mood  of  thought — 
but  we  forget  that  tbe  book  is  a  fiction. 

Bridging  to  her  memory  in  a  lively  way,  the  fwi  ol  tk 
existence  of  such  a  person  as  the  mother  of  God,  ti»  tea- 
tinned  existence — dthei  in  heayen  or  in  hdl — abe  coaU  ttrt 
suppose  that  she,  whom  all  generations  were  to  call  Biemtd^ 
was  buried  with  Dives  in  hell«  and  therefore  it  was  mmmf 
the  blessed  spirits  that  her  meditatioas  were  oonp^M  to 
place  her. 

The  image  seemed  to  speak  thus  to  Lady  BatweU.  *  If  1 
was  once  his  mother,  I  must  be  his  mother  atiH,  aad  if  laa 
his  mother,  I  must  be  your  mother  also,  and  yim  ovght  to 
honour  me  as  such — *  Hononr  thy  fiUher  and  thy  ascfeff, 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land ;'  bat  timi  yoa  Mrer 
do,  in  thought,  word,  or  deed ;  you  never  think  of  w^  »• 
Yoke  me,  or  do  anything  in  my  honour.  Heaven  is — Itfay  a 
member  of  the  Holtf  Family ;  and  they  who  dcvpiae  tiM  m&m 
of  entering  into  this  connexion,  are  the  provd.  Use  hai^ 
hearted,  the  self- sufficient,  thongh  they  may  not  Wli«««  ttti 
of  themselves,  or  seem  so  to  others,  and  these  ar*  the  cifN* 
bate,  the  brethren  of  Saul,  who  was  so  mighty  in  hia  raist- 
ance  of  the  many  solicitations  of  Divine  grace.** 

Although  this  was  bat  an  imaginary  apeedi,  tbal  ia,  «b 
that  the  lady  herself  put  into  the  month  of  the  anagi^  ^ 
its  identity  with  what  appeared  to  her,  at  tbe  aaae  tua^AfV 
in  the  ah$traci,  was'so  obvious,  that  she  foand  hera^  ifa^ 
powerless  to  withold  the  act  it  solicited.  With  what  mm 
she  assented,  and  yet  to  what  a  sublime  altitade  «aa  iha 
raised  in  the  world  of  intelligence  and  faith  by  tliai  anil 
act  of  candour.  As  she  felt  her  natural  affeciioiia  loviai 
spontaneously  towards  the  mother  of  Ood,  and  mm,  aft  fts 
same  time,  how,  by  tliat  onion,  she  was  raiaed  to  n  navpa- 
sition  with  reference  to  her  divine  Son,  even  to  a  paHK%a> 
tion  in  the  sense  of  her  blessed  maternity,  she  aaid  to  liv- 
self,  **Yes,  ihia  is  Heaven,  and  uo  other  place,  and  hot 
would  I  remain  for  ever." 

This  argument  proceeds  upon  the  oomoMMi  m^ 
position  among  Eoman  Catholics  that  Protcaterts 
do  not  revere  tbe  memory  of  tbe  Virgin  Mazj.  vd 
do  not  call  her  "  blessed.'*  This  mistake  haa  not 
wanted  support  in  tbe  aorimonioto,  and  wa  vsoM 
add  careless,  expressions  of  some  di^atanta«  Bai 
as  an  unquestionable  fact,  all  Prot68taBia»  sfca 
think  at  all,  think  of  this  blessed  pnnnaay  at  Iha 
most  bououred  among  women.  They  piaoa  \m 
wbere  tbe  angel  declared  that  ^e  shoald  avar  ha 
placed ;  yet  they  do  not  bold  with  the  ohoiak  aC  flii 
"  Beleaguered  Hearth  "  that  wot^ip  oaa  W  aai^il* 
ably  addressed  to  her,  or  to  any  oUmt  ttaiite%4 
Lady  Butwell  must  bave  beea  \»M§  \' 
Protestant  lady  if  she  had  not  F 
speak  and  to  think  of  the*^' 
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vho  have  ever  lived  and  died  on  earth,  and  now  live 
"  redeemed "  in  heaven,  the  most  honoured  and 
honourable.  They  do  not  believe,  as  many  Roman 
Catholics  do  not  believe,  the  recently  confirmed 
doctrine  of  "  the  Immaculate  Conception,"  and,  of 
course,  they  believe  that  she  tasted  of  death,  as  all 
females  have  hitherto  died ;  but  yet  that  should  not 
expose  them  to  the  supposition  of  thinking, 
possibly,  that  she  may  be  with  Dives  in  hell,  since 
we  are  told  that  the  hell  spoken  of  in  his'  case  is 
not  the  state  of  the  dead  but  the  state  of  punish- 
ment. It  is  terrible  to  find  men  professedly  in 
search  of  truth  thus  indulge  the  vice  of  mutual 
misrepresentation.  We  turn  to  morals  from 
theology : — 

Considering  to  what  an  incredible  extent  men  are  the 
creatures  of  prejadice,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  less  the 
memberB  of  one  class  know  and  see  of  any  other — excepting 
in  obedience  to  the  roice  of  charity,  which  acquaints  ns  only 
with  the  miseries  and  sorrows  of  our  fellow-creatnres—  the 
less  likely  they  are  to  be  led  from  that  path  which  has  been 
prepared  for  them  by  Heaven  to  walk  in  during  the  pro- 
bationary period  of  their  existence.  By  their  inferiors,  the 
obserrers  of  this  rule  are  often  thonght  proud,  but  their 
coldnen  and  formality  have  usually  no  more  of  pride  in 
them  than  the  same  appearances  in  a  priest,  who,  to  obviate 
a  dangerous  fiuniliarity  on  the  part  of  his  penitents,  receives, 
as  his  just  due,  all  those  marks  of  respect  which  are  yielded 
with  reluctance  by  those  only  to  whom  the  world  has  talked 
a  little  too  acceptably. 

TTe  almost  necessarily  think  the  very  reverse  of 
that.  We  believe  that  all  classes  mingle  together 
mach  less  than  they  should  do,  if  they  were  desi- 
rous of  mutual  improvement.  The  upper  classes 
know  far  too  little  of  the  lower,  and  the  latter  are 
probably  too  uncharitable  in  their  thoughts  of  the 
former.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  idea  which  we 
have  quoted,  that  makes  a  very  revolting  descrip- 
tion of  Socialism  on  the  continent. 

One  family  who  are  heroes  and  heroines  in  this 
novel,  fall  into  great  trouble ;  and  we  notice  that 
the  doctrine  of  Satanic  possession  is  now  taught 
iu  this  class  of  works.  The  writers  distinguish 
between  it  and  insanity.  They  wish,  apparently  to 
establish  the  belief  that  many  insane  persons,  can 
be  cured  better  by  the  exorcism  of  the  priest, 
than  by  the  treatment  of  the  doctor.  We  believe, 
also,  that  this  may  become  a  dangerous  opinion, 
although  it  is  apparently  held  firmly  by  more  than 
one  of  the  writers  who  have  undertaken  to  en- 
lighten the  world  upon  the  creed  of  the  ancient 
church  by  narrative.  The  idea  of  Satanic  possession 
is  prevalent  among  the  lowest  classes  of  pagans — 
the  lowest,  intellectually.  Doubtless  the  calamity 
has  occurred  ;  and  for  a  special  reason,  at  a  special 
time.  The  reason  at  this  time  may  not  exist.  To 
Irish  servants  however,  the  idea  seems  familiar : — 

"Ton  mark  my  words,"  said  Philip,  oracularly,  "  they'll 
put  her  in  a  madhouse  sooner  than  they'll  beUere  she's 
possessed.  They  must  do  one  or  the  other,  and  they're  sure 
to  do  that ;  gentlefolks  are  always  that  way.  They  can't  a 
bear  to  think  that  any  belonging  to  them  can  ever  come  to 
be  possessed ;  that* s  why  yon  so  seldom  hear  of  any  of  them 
beivg  possessed,  though  I  suppose  there's  no  difference 
belwijit  them  and  poor  folks  in  the  deviTs  eyes — nnless  it  is 


that  their  money  makes  them  harder  to  get  holdo^  and  more 
tronblesome  customers." 

Philip's  prognostication  turned  out  to  be  perfectly  correct. 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  current  year  Captain  Cowley 
became  fully  convinced  that  his  wife  was  mad ;  in  other 
words,  that  she  had  lost  the  ability  to  submit  to  the  dictates 
of  reason,  and  that,  therefore,  force  must  be  applied  to  her 
as  a  substitute  for  that- keeper  without  whicii  man  becomes 
a  consuming  element  which  we  must  imprison^  like  fire,  but 
preserve  with  the  care  of  a  Sanctuary  lamp,  because  its  life 
is  still  under  the  protection  of  a  commandment.  He  chose, 
howcTer,  to  keep  her  beneath  his  own  roof,  and  hired  per- 
sons to  attend  on  and  control  her. 

The  lady  was  removed  to  an  English  Asylum 
for  the  insane ;  where  she  remained  without  any 
improvement  in  her  condition,  until  the  wicked 
bandit,  count  and  prince,  whom  we  have  noticed 
slightly,  was  killed  by  the  horse  of  the  gentleman 
whose  death  he  compassed  by  fraud,  after  he  had 
twice  endeavoured  to  marry  his  daughter  by 
treachery.  At  that  moment — that  is  to  say,  when 
the  horse,  Peter  the  cruel,  murdered  by  biting  and 
striking  the  Prince  Algorouki,  we  are  informed 
that  the  evil  spirit  left  Mrs.  Cowley — the  afflicted 
woman  in  the  English  asylum  for  insane  per- 
sons. Mrs.  Cowley's  madness  was  first  evinced 
upon  the  desire  of  her  elder  son  to  take  the  vows 
of  a  Franciscan  friar  bebg  expressed — and  we 
could  understand  how  she  was  thus  punished,  but 
not  why  the  Satanic  possession  was  connected 
with  the  life  and  death  of  Prince  Algorouki. 

The  following  character  of  an  English  peer  is 
fairly  drawn,  so  far  as  one  very  low  class  of  peers 
is  concerned — 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Sir  Francis  to  know  as  little  of 
everybody's  true  disposition  as  he  did  of  his  own ;  and  now, 
the  instant  he  came  into  the  presence  of  t  his  old  friend,  every 
faculty  within  him  seemed  to  fall  asleep'  excepting  that  of 
hearing.  Lord  Slothorpe  was  an  epicurean,  o^  English  tastes. 
He  had  so  little  religion  about  him  that  he  could  not  tell  yon 
whether  he  believed  or  not.  In  other  words,  it  might  be 
said  he  was  too  proud  to  take  the  trouble  to  think  whether 
he  had  or  had  not  a  Creator,  and  too  indolent  to  do  anything 
bnt  live.  He  was  chuck  fall  of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  a 
heavy  weight.  Ilis  credit  everywhere  was  not  inferior  to 
that  of  a  king.  He  was  extremely  rich;  and,  though  a 
bachelor,  as  visitable  in  his  own  house  as  if  he  were  married 
to  a  duchess.  Everybody  could  call  on  him  and  frequent  his 
parties,  though  a  greater  debauchee  did  not  exist,  and  the 
most  religious  of  the  ladies,  who  would  go  to  his  parties 
because  others  went,  knew  this  perfectly  well.  This  was,  in 
some  measure,  the  result  of  the  character  of  the  man.  He 
was  more  sensual  than  amatory,  and  was  consequently  always 
found  by  real  ladies  "  free  from  vice."  He  was  not  a  many- 
ing  man,  like  Henry  Till.,  who  was  too  much  of  a  Pharisee 
to  take  liberties  with  the  commandments,  without,  at  the 
same  time,  pretending  to  renpect  them ;  whereas  Lord 
Slothorpe,  a  Gentile  every  inch  of  him,  had  been  so  well 
content  from  his  cradle  with  the  doctrine  of  the  devil,  that 
he  had  never  yet  felt  the  slightest  inclination  to  study  that  of 
his  Creator ;  and  as  to  that  of  his  Redeemer,  this  venenble 
name  alone  was  enough  to  keep  his  thoughts  an  immeasur- 
able distance  from  the  topic.  Tet  he  was  a  most  tolerant 
man,  and  good-natured,  and  apparently  benevolent.  It  was 
his  nature  to  be  so,  and  no  man  gave  his  own  natnre  more 
liberty  than  he. 

A  vast  number  of  men,  with  sentiments 
similar  to  those  of  Lord  Slothorpe,  are  to  be 
found  in  this  world — in  all  ooontries,  Protestant  and 
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Eomin  Catliolio.  They  should  not  be  charged  to 
any  system,  for  they  bebng  to  none,  although  they 
are  often  adopted  by  sereral,  when  any  reason  rises 
for  counting  beads. 

The  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Butwell  —  the 
young  lady  who  was  to  have  been  married  to  the 
bandit — ends  in  the  Church.  So  also  ends  her 
mother,  the  widowed  Lady  Butwell ;  and  we  copy 
a  part  of  the  younger  convert's  confession  to  an 
old  correspondent.     It  contains  a  doctrine : — 

He  ii  not  the  /^A/.  I  know  that  perfectly  well.  It  is 
the  error  of  Protestants  to  grasp  the  Bible,  and  say.  If  we 
hare  the  light  itself,  what  need  we  of  guides?— confounding 
the  writing  of  those  who  were  not  themself es  Ihe  light,  but 
only  sent,  like  St.  John,  to  giTe  testimony,  whieh  they  did  by 
writing  as  well  as  preaching,  with  Christ  himself — a  most 
pernicious  enar,  the  eril  fhdts  of  which  are  seen  in  their  in- 
tellectual pride,  and  the  self-sufficiency  which  throws  them 
with  such  force  upon  the  letter  that  killeth,  that  the  voice 
mhiofa  teaches  obedience,  t>.,  the  constant  daily  display  of 
docility  and  traotability — a  very  different  thing  from  the 
activity  proceeding  from  a  man*s  own  notions — speaks  to 
them  now  only  to  be  laughed  at.  Therefore,  he,  it  is  true, 
is  not  the  light ;  but,  by  acting  to  me  as  a  guide,  he  gives 
testimony  of  the  Ughi  which  eniighUneth  everjf  man  thai 
Cometh  into  this  world,  but  not  distinguishably  from  other 
lights  without  this  exterior  testimony. 

The  •*  He  "  written  of  by  the  young  lady  is  an 
Italian  priest.  We  said  that  the  passage  contained 
a  doctrine.  It  contains  two  errors ;  for  first  it 
places  the  priests  of  the  present  day — uninspired 
men — ^npon  an  equality  with  the  Apostles  and 
Evangelists,  as  guides  ;  and,  second,  it  infers  that 
the  canon  of  Seripture  in  no  way  differs  from  the 
works  of  very  many  good  men,  who  were  liable  to 
error ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  ignores  the  belief  in 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  If  the  Biblical  writers 
were  inspired,  then  their  productions  are  not  the 
opinions  of  John  or  of  Paul  merely ;  and  if  they 
were  not,  the  world  will  fall  into  a  crowd  of  tradi- 
tion so  misty  and  dark  that  it  can  only  escape  into 
gross  superstition.  The  quotation  shows  two  very 
marked  causes  for  the  differences  between  Pro- 
testants and  their  opponents — the  latter  believing 
more  of  one  thing  and  less  of  another  than  the 
former.  It  is,  in  other  words,  the  depression  of 
Scripture  and  the  exaltation  of  tradition. 

Ttus  author  sketches  some  scenes  powerfully. 
He  presents  us  with  wild  imaginings,  the  difficulties 
eonceived  by  him  for  his  characters,  are  very  odd 
and  out  of  the  way  difficulties  indeed ;  and  he  un- 
ravels them  by  means  that  are  equally  odd ;  but 
he  is  not  an  able  disputant,  although  he  is  evidently 
fond  of  the  art,  and  he  imagines  that,  step  by  step, 
he  is  incontrovertibly  establishing  the  propriety 
and  solidity  of  his  own  opinions. 


JEANNE DE VAtTDREUIL:  OR,  RECOl  ICHIATION.* 

This  is  the  translation  of  a  French  work.  It 
seemed  a  dull  book,  and  was  in  our  possession  for 
some  time  before  we  attempted  to  W(?rk  through 
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its  pages.  We  do  not  need  to  describe  the  nsrov 
plot  whereon  are  hung  the  sentiments  of  iUnthor 
— apparently  a  member  al  the  Eomaa  Gitkolie 
Church,  but  a  person  of  a  more  pcaotioal  tba  «»• 
troversial  spirit.  The  circumstanocs  an  m^ 
and  we  believe  that  they  are  common.  A  ImA 
marquis  married  a  young  orphan,  who  had  beei 
educated  by  her  father,  whom  she  loved  moob  aad 
mourned  long.  Both  parties  were  rich,  aiiikdr 
union  promised  hi4>pine6s.  The  marquis  vai  dew, 
and  he  respected  the  religion  of  his  eotstij,  ad 
attended  his  parish  church.  The  mardiionesg  vb 
more  religious  upon  principle.  They  both  loe 
surrounded  by  infidels,  for  they  are  commoiL  it  oir 
neighbouring  land.  Their  confessor  bdiered  tk 
the  marquis  might  be  employed  SQCoessfaOj  to 
defend  the  church.  This  idea  gratified  hb—&rii 
guarding  the  altar  he  would  also  support  tk 
throne — and  he  was  a  Legitimist  TcSSjaa  at, 
unfortunately,  a  fluctuating  basis  for  ftdth;  aii, 
while  concocting  a  defence  of  the  faith,  whiob  Ik 
did  not  understand,  the  marquis  was  bioogkt  iito 
contact  with  arguments  which  he  could  not  muu 
He  was,  perhaps,  too  honest  to  regret  the  oosfili- 
siou,  and  too  proud  to  beg  help,  and  so  he  beeuM 
an  infidel.  This  change  estranged  hhn  fronlB 
wife,  and  the  marchioness  was  colder  in  letm. 
Arguments  were  converted  into  reviling  aid  k 
left  his  home  in  search  of  human  perfectioB»  ui 
passed  three  years  of  his  life  without  IsdiBgit. 
He  returned  to  his  castle  in  the  Pyrenees  a  adder 
but  not  a  wiser  man.  Even  the  death  of  tinroolj 
child  did  not  reconcile  the  marquis  and  tha  ui- 
chioness.  The  sickness  of  the  latter,  hoteief, 
softened  the  former,  and  her  practice  recooiMid' 
ing  her  creed,  he  readopted  her  faith,  and  tlia 
they  were  happy — they  were  reecmciled,  nti 
death.  This  is  the  story.  It  is  one  of  «<! 
common  materials.  The  narrative  alniost  opeai 
with  the  death  of  the  lady's  father.  Its  resiltv 
her  character  is  thus  described  — 


From  her  infancy  she  had  respected  religion,  beeM«  kr 
father  had  respected  it ;  she  had  practised  it,  beosue  bvfr- 
ther  practised  it;  hot  there  was  nothing  pensialiite 
devotion,  and  always  between  herself  and  Ood  thoe ««■> 
great  idol.  The  idol  was  bioken,  bat  the  njii«lwni  di 
still  filled  her  heart;  her  eyes,  fixed  oaihemrndp^ 
liappiness,  she  songht  no  help  from  God. 

At  last,  when  in  the  rery  depths  ofsnferingsadaBgiiii 
Jeanne  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven.  With  all  the  "^^ 
her  sonl,  she  entered  into  the  sacrifice;  and  teoMtotb 
heart  by  the  amasing  bro  of  Ood,  she  disoowed  tW  ^ 
sorrows  were  destined  to  raise  her  life  to  a  1"S^^|''^ 
pnriiy  her  affections,  and  to  draw  her  towards  h%hsi  m** 
Without  much  discernment,  she  applied  herself  le  tbtBi* 
roinnte  observances  which  fenrent,  but  oaealightcMl  p^> 
coald  suggest.  Bat  who  would  not  fofgiretheyooic^ 
phan  her  error,  since,  notwithstanding  that  enoi;eoaa0** 
of  thk  soul  with  Ood  was  no  longer  onknowa  toN^       ' 

The  great  idol  was,  so  far  as.  we  nndecatalttj ^ 
narrative,  esteem  and  love  for  her  father,  ttO*^ ' 
into  error;  but  that  is  not  a  teiy  commas  iWj^ 
nor  one  against  which  the  young  ladies  waip^l 
men  of  our  country  need  speolal  wankl^. 

The  religion  of  the  young  iMifuiil  *'«**•' 
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cribad,  and  being  very  commoD»  it  is  reallj  very 
interesting — in  one  very  important  sense  mnch 
more  interesting  than  a  phenomenon. 

MoiMievr  de  Yavdreail  pmotiied  rdigion  readily  and 
williagiy  ui  itt  tt»y  formf ;  but  hit  ent^nsiasm  was  not 
varm,  Mor  hit  conti^ee  difficalt  to  taUtfy.  H6  admired 
mod  etMxwraged  the  pietj  of  hit  wiTe.  He  went  with  plea- 
tiune  to  hear  eloquent  preachers,  aod  rejoiced  that  hit  party 
poaaeased  tach  good  aaiiliariet.  What  ttmck  him  most  at 
w»  waa  the  great  aomber  of  auditors.  Beligion  with  him 
WM  aothaag^  indifidaal  or  peraooal,  hot  a  ntefol  inttitotioo, 
a  tyatem  eoAvenient  for  the  mind.  He  was  glad  to  show 
his  derotioa  to  it,  bccaose  it  was  geaerally  attacked ;  and 
his  generosity  found  pleasore  in  eierliug  itself  in  Mic  caase 
of  the  weak. 

This  very  common  personage  had  an  uncommon 
confessor,  an  enthuisiast,  who  was  quite  unable  to 
read  the  character  of  his  people — certainly  he  did 
not  fathom  the  acquirements  of  the  marquis ;  yet 
thej  must  have  been  pleasant  and  shallow.  He, 
indeed,  perceived  the  latter  quality,  but  he  thought 
practice  would  deepen  the  channel. 

The  Abb^  Mervii  was  a  man  in  whom  gentleness  and 
sternness  was  combined.  Ascetic  in  his  conduct,  inflexible 
in  his  principles,  of  an  ardent  disposition,  he  was  Atted  to 
eseiwiae  influence  over  high-minded  men,  so  difliouU  were 
the  aaorifioet,  to  pabful  the  abnegation  he  required.  He 
spoke  with  nnotion  of  the  joys  of  a  life  wholly  consecrated 
to  God ;  and  when  from  the  pulpit  he  described,  with  en. 
thnsiasm  strengthened  by  experience,  the  ineffable  pleasure 
which  ibUows  upon  tlie  entire  sacrifice  of  self,  a  thrill  of 
fenr  and  ddight  ran  through  the  congregation.  His  pale 
and  CTMieiatcd  eottntenance,  and  lus  solemn  voice,  added  to 
the  effect  of  hit  words. 

The  result  of  some  years*  inquiry  by  the  mar* 
quis  may  be  given  in  his  own  words.  They  led  to 
the  estrangement  which  necessarily  preceded  the 
reconciliation :  — 


B "  he  murmnred,  I  can  only  tell  you  the  plain 
troth.  I  bdieve  no  longer.  All  the  doctrines  which  I  once 
received  on  the  anthority  of  the  Chnrch,  I  discard  with  my 
belief  in  her  authority.  I  confess  to  you  that  I  rejoice  to 
be  frefe  from  this  shivery,  and  if  remnants  of  love  for  old  as- 
soeialions,  if  the  fear  of  the  nnknown  future  which  opens 
before  me,  cause  me  sometimes  to  feel  sad,  my  mind,  at  least, 
is  prood  and  free.  It  hopes  to  conquer,  it  will  conquer 
sooner  or  later. 

Very  probably  the  marchioness,  too  implicitly 
under  the  direction  of  her  confessor,  declined  to 
take  the  right  course,  in  the  following  case;  for 
tmlh  is  not  promoted  by  refusing  to  hear  its  as- 
sailants. It  may  become  only  a  habit  by  insisting 
against  itt  examination : — 

One  evening,  the  firtt  they  had  tpent  at  home  Cor  a  very 
long  time,  M.  do  Yaudrenil  drew  from  hit  pocket  a 
pamphlet,  which  had  jntt  appeared ;  and  proposed  reading  it 
alond  to  his  wife.  She  glanced  at  the  title,  blushed,  and 
said  in  a  tone  of  hetitation 

**  It  it  I9  an  author  whoto  workt  the  Abbe  Hervil  hat 
deaired  me  not  to  read.** 

••  Well  r  intermpted  her  husband,  closing  the  book,  and 
riaing  with  a  hoik  of  displeasure,  **  We  ean  no  longer  con- 
verse, we  can  no  longer  read ;  an  agreeable  home,  certauily ! 
bat  I  am  ready  to  do  whatever  you  like." 

This  was  one  incident  in  the  midst  of  general 
jarring  of  feeling  and  of  practice,  which  at  last  in- 
duced the  marquis  to  explore  for  troths  in  distant 
hnds. 


We  pass  over  a  dreary  and  long  period,  during 
which  the  marquis  has  been  absent,  and  has  re- 
turned not  much  wiser  than  when  he  left  home  in 
search  of  wisdom ;  and  we  copy  the  narrative  of  the 
child's  death: — 

*«  Sing  with  mo  *  Obry  to  God  in  the  Highett !'  What  I 
Angelt  are  joining  in  our  songs.  Oli !  I  know  their  voioet . 
Sing  yourselves,  and  then  you  will  heor  them.'* 

The  child  sunk  back  on  his  pillow  exhausted,  and  a  more 
peaceful  sleep  seemed  to  refresh  him.  The  marchioness  re- 
mained on  her  knees  beside  the  bed,  not  venturing  to  take 
her  eyes  off  her  son*s  face.  She  listened  to  his  breathing, 
and  dared  not  move  for  fear  of  disturbing  this  momentaiy 
repose.  Standing  beside  her  was  her  husband.  His  feataret 
wore  a  look  of  agony,  but  no  tear  was  in  hit  eye,  no  word 
etcaped  from  hit  lipt.  Boger  opened  hit  eyet  again,  taw  hit 
father,  and  tmiled.  M.  de  Yaudrenil  bent  over  to  embrace 
him.    The  little  boy  looked  tenderly  at  him— w 

*'  Hay  the  good  Ood  contole  yon  papa  !**  he  taid  in  a 
tcarcely  audible  tone. 

He  feebly  pressed  his  mother's  hand,  "  Qood  bye,  I  am 
going  !     Yon  are  willing,  are  you  not  P** 

*'  Yes,  my  darling,  rise  to  the  skies ;  thy  Saviour  it  wait- 
ing for  thee ;  I  wiU  not  keep  thee  longer.** 

lloger  looked  up  gratefully  ;  he  raised  his  beautiful  eyet 
with  an  expression  of  peace  and  love,  and  murmured  some 
indistinct  words.  One  moment  more,  and  earth  did  not  pos- 
sess him.  Madame  de  Yaudrenil  embraced  once  more  the 
lifeless  form,  and  fell  fainting  into  our  arms.** 

We  cannot  say  that  this  language,  although  it 
wears  a  certain  air  of  beauty,  is  exactly  natural  in 
the  circumstances ;  and,  not  having  the  original 
work,  we  cannot  tell  how  far  the  author  or  trans- 
lator may  be  responsible  for  some  of  the  expressions. 
A  dying  child  would  not  say  to  its  mother,  "  Qood 
bye,  I  am  going,**  if  it  believes  that  the  journey  is 
far,  and  that  it  will  return  no  more.  An  intelligent 
mother  would  not  use  the  language  employed  in 
reply ;  but  the  French  have  a  way  of  acting 
which  we  sometimes  call  theatrical,  yet  it  may  be 
quite  natural  to  them,  and  so  we  are  unable  to 
apply  our  feelings  and  habits  to  their  acts. 

This  sorrow  did  not  change  the  character  of  the 
marquis.  It  found  him  an  infidel,  and  he  was  one 
when  it  was  long  past.  The  lapse  of  a  considerable 
period  had  not  torn  him  from  his  idol.  He  wor- 
shipped— but  whom  ?  only  self.  He  had  that  pride 
of  intellect  and  reason  which  is  irrational  and 
unintelligible,  and  the  picture  of  his  mind  at  a 
future  time,  considerably  remote,  is  a  very  natural 
sketch.  The  world  contains  many  minds  of  a 
similar  stamp.  They  rest  upon  themselves,  and 
that  is  a  fluctuating  basis.  They  are  exposed, 
necessarily,  to  many  difficulties,  from  which  they 
would  be  secure  in  the  sure  anchorage.  The 
marquis  was  a  disappointed  man.  The  hope  of  his 
heart  was  dead.  The  light  of  his  house  waa 
extinguished,  and  all  the  world  was  dark. 

His  long  habit  of  dwelling  upon  himself  had  shewn  him 
that  there  was  no  perfect  and  fundamental  order  in  hit  mind, 
nor  in  hit  conduct.  On  the  contrary,  in  hit  path  through 
life,  what  vain  flightt,  what  tudden  haltingt,  and  what  pre- 
cipitate backward  ttept  had  been  hitl  He  wat  deeply 
grieved,  at  now,  for  the  firtt  time,  he  tonnded  the  deptht  oif 
the  abyss.  What !  this  poor  sdf,  once  so  fiattered,  so  ca- 
ressed, who  was  to  be  raised  above  others,  to  whom  altars 
were  to  be  built,  and  for  whom  the  most  exquitite  incente 
wat  a  thing  too  vile— this  aelf  to  tenderly  loved,  for  whom 
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•o  moeh  wm  uetifioti,  it  now  ^nd  to  be  fall  of  oorrnption, 
worthy  only  to  be  dragged  in  the  doat,  insulted  and  aboaed 
without  mercy  1 

And  yet,  if  we  do  not  come  to  this,  if  we  peraiit  in  be- 
liering  m  haman  perfection,  if  onr  ideal  is  lost  in  the  real, 
the  bitterest  tears  are  not  bitter  enough  for  our  raisfortanej 

The  marquis  changed  in  process  of  time,  and 
all  the  steps  are  distinctly  marked  in  this  book. 
A  friend  came  to  visit  him,  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  They  wandered  down  to  the  parish  church. 
The  service  of  the  mass  progressed.  They  jomed 
in  the  ceremony.  When  they  came  out,  and  as 
they  returned,  it  appeared  that  thb  friend  had 
been  a  convert  of  the  marquis,  in  the  day*s  when 
he  coujtidered  infidelity  the  9ummum  bonum^  as  if 
happiness  could  be  derived  from  nothing,  and 
peace  he  produced  by  a  negation.  The  6rst 
change  had  been  accomplished  easily.  The  second 
was  more  difficult.  Probably  this  meeting  was 
more  sorrowful  than  the  nobleman's  parting  from 
his  son.  The  weight  of  other  souls  will  always 
hang  heavily  upon  one's  own.  It  seems  so  hard 
to  put  another  person  into  a  great  danger,  without 
the  power  of  taking  him  out  again. 

M.  de  Yaadreuil  and  Maurice  advanced  silently,  and  stood 
listening  to  the  music.  Maurice  was  much  affected.  I 
know  not  what  reminiscenses  of  youth  rushed  to  his  mind. 
His  eyes  rested  with  tenderness  on  a  picture  representing 
(he  Virgin  and  Child.  He  was  overcome  by  the  poetry  of 
the  scene,  and  the  music.  An  old  woman  offered  him  her 
book.  He  took  it,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  remained  for  some 
time  absorbed  in  his  emotion.  The  service  drew  to  a  close, 
the  congregation  retired  one  by  one,  and  the  church  was 
left  deaolate. 

**  Maurioe,**  said  the  Marquis  softly,  *'  we  are  here  alone ; 
will  you  not  come  away  ?** 

They  went  out  slowly,  and  walked  a  long  way  without 
speaking;  very  different  feelings  occupied  the  two  friends. 
At  the  summit  of  the  hill,  Maurice  turned  to  look  once 
Bore  at  the  tower  of  the  rustic  church. 

"  Excuse  my  weakness,"  he  said,  **  some  lingering  affection 
makes  me  still  sensible  to  the  beauty  of  the  ceremonies  of 
religion.  I  have  separated  from  it  with  regret,  overcome  by 
the  strength  of  your  arguments,  your  raillery,  and  your 
powerful  reasons,  which  conquered  the  natural  bent  of  my 
heart." 

**  Alas"  I  said  M.  Vaudreuil,  "  you  possessed  a  refuge, 
and  I  have  robbed  you  of  it  1  Your  heart  belonged  to  that 
Christ  I  admire,  and  I  forced  you  to  deny  Him  1  You 
looked  to  Him  for  that  pardon  which  every  man  needs,  and 
the  restoration  we  all  sigh  for ;  and  I  snatched  away  your 
hop«,  and  led  yom  to  a  region  where  the  north  wind  blows 
incessantly." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  story  through 
all  its  ramifications.  The  marquis  was  changed. 
He  was  reconciled.  The  latter  years  of  his  life 
with  the  marchioness  were  happy,  but  they  were  few, 
for  she  died  soon.  The  years  beyond  that  event, 
dreary  as  they  must  have  been,  were  also  happy. 
8ome  of  his  opinions  even  in,  his  advanced  state, 
were  unjust.  "  I  bear  no  grudge  against  scepti- 
cism,'* he  said,  "  I  think  it  has  a  legitimate  part 
to  play  in  the  world.'*  Difficult  to  see  the  legiti- 
macy of  any  evil,  or  of  that  which  leads  to  evil 
results. 

"France,"  he  said,  ** needs  inspiration — and  what  can  we 
do  without  it?" 


''Repose,"  sud  M.  dt  Baag«My,«ho  was  eomMUf 
installed  near  the  ftre. 

*'  The  dead  repose,"  said  the  marquis. 
«*  We  must  imiUte  them." 

The  dead  repose.  Doubtless  "  there  is  i  test" 
Also  for  another  class  it  is  written,  "  There  is  so 
peace.**  For  all,  our  idea  of  repose,  or  of  rest,  is 
not  the  truth. 

Many  passages  occur  which  we  should  sctnei; 
expect  in  a  volume  written  in  the  bosom  of  tk 
Galilean  church  ;  although  when  one  remeffllxn 
the  men  who  have  lived  and  written  in  her  pale,  it 
seen)s  good  that  they  should  have  successon.  D^ 
sires  for  union,  for  reform,  for  the  clearance  of  rub- 
bish from  the  borders  of  religion,  are  not,  bovcTer, 
commonly  found  in  this  class  of  books  at  preacsL 

The  following  passage  establbhes  the  aatkr't 
claim  to  be  considered  excessively  French,  fc 
cannot  say  that  the  claim  is  good,  yet  it  has  beet 
remarked  that  the  French  make  bad  colonbts,  ad 
are  always  seized  with  home- sickness.  The  Tolise 
had  a  cold  dull  look  at  first.  We  found  it  IbUi- 
esting  ere  the  close,  and  it  will  please  ina&T 
readers. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  France  is  loved  as  no  otkritac 
is  loTed.  Certainly,  there  are  countries  vhose  childin  n 
inspired  either  with  that  deep,  calm  adniiratioavhidiifds|i 
from  the  contemplation  of  a  long  course  of  Tirtae,  or  litk 
the  compassion  awakened  by  noble  misfortine.  Bit  U 
France  1  who  can  tell  ihtpreslige  that  belongs  tobctf  T^ 
heroism  is  added  grace,  which  confers  harmonj  os  iD  &e 
other  qualities.  She  can  conquer  if  she  chooses ;  bst  sw 
she  strives  to  please.  With  impulses  the  most  iapetsoVj 
and  with  the  most  rapid,  triumphant  strides  ia  the  Mid  rf 
progress,  she  has  yet  sudden  weakness,  predpitste  Rteiti, 
a  feeling  of  terror  awakened  at  her  own  aadsd^,  »*■* 
makes  her  fly  from  the  difficulties  she  sought.  She  bi  fcS^ 
and  great  ones. 

The  genius  of  France  is  expansive,  and  its  impreii  ii  B 
all  around,  even  in  the  smidlcst  details  ofioMsil*- 
There  is  in  the  very  air  of  France  something  is  iJBf"^ 
with  all  human  kind,  something  which  gives  freedom  to  il 
the  powers  of  the  mind;  nothing  impedes  their  groftfc;» 
sound  fails  to  awaken  its  echo.  It  might  be  said  Ihslftn* 
undertakes  to  unite  all  the  faculties,  and  to  give  thn  s  «■- 
mon  centre  for  a  common  action.  And  white,  n  ^ 
countries,  some  special  quality  is  developed  so  l^fiSj"  * 
prevent  others  from  appearing,  France  seems  P*'*''^'"^ 
sirons  of  reserving  to  each  the  place  belongiag  to  it  W* 
that  exquisite  tact  which  distinguishes  her  dear  |MW|^|f| 
of  proportion  and  measure,  she  arrests  betimes  ibj  «*■* 
course,  and  is  ready  to  giye  place  to  the  iiiiadn««*J 
stamp.  - 

Such  is  France P — only  more  beautiful,  nore  r"*"!"! 
can  tell.  But  what  must  we  think,  when,  endowed  f»  ■ 
these  splendid  gifts,  which  have  made  her  the  cesfae«'»'^ 
spiration  for  the  world,  she  voluntarily  deseendi 
high  position  she  occupied,  and  yields  to  m^  c^*|^ 
and  to  labours  devoid  of  all  greatness  P  Is  her  "J"^ 
the  end  ;  and  after  ages  of  glory— after  tsKog^J* 
among  nations,  is  she  destined,  for  irant  of  theft^'* 
conviction  only  can  give,  to  perish  in  thenai"J*W( 
herself,  and  the  denial  of  truth P  ^ 

This  question  had  ^^ed  M.  de  Vaudreuil  »«*•* 
riral  at  Paris.  Everything  repeated  it  to  Ma-j^^g 
in  which  he  again  lived — ^the  institvtioBS  he  *""|j*jrS 
literature  in  its  sad  decline.  He  had  Ufid  too  ■■*T|lJ 
of  the  times,  ever  to  lose  his  interest  ia  ttl«»  ^*"J2S 
became  more  and  more  interestiflg  to  \Sm.  Bi  *[J*E 
being  satisfied,  he  entered  more  hetitiilr  tits  (kt**"^ 
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agf^  and  thmr  ponible  remedy.  Inatetd  of  beiog  absorbed 
bj  iawmrd  agitations,  he  laid  himself  ont  for  the  good  of  his 
geaefaiioo,  often  OTeroome  by  the  sad  spectacle  of  scepticism 
paralysing  France,  often  also  encouraged  by  hope  for  the  fa- 
tore^  and  by  prefects  to  be  realised. 


AILEI  MOORE.* 

This  is  a  partly  ecclesiastical  and  partly  a  poli- 
tical work,  on  the  old  social  state  of  Ireland  before 
the   famine,  and    during   that  calamity.      It  is 
dearly  written,  and  the  author  expresses  the  most 
extreme  opinions  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  knows 
everything  concerning  them,  and  is  determined  to 
bring  them  out  in  their  full  breadth  and  length. 
We  cannot  give  the  space  necessary  to  state  the 
many  plots  that  go  to  the  upmalong  of  the  vo- 
lume.     We  have  certainly   read  some  of   the 
chapters  elsewhere,  and  presume  that  the  work  has 
done  service    in  some  periodical.     Several  love 
tales,  the  wickednesses  of  lawyers  and  land  agents, 
the  tyrannies  of  landlords,  the  schemes  of   mur- 
derers— swaybg  the  wild  justice  of  revenge  with- 
out judge  or  jury — the  proselytising  efforts  of  the 
established  dergy,  the  base  character  of  all  who 
became  perverts  and  soupers,   the  means  used  to 
buy  converts  with  bread,  ecdesiastical  theories, 
dltra-montanism,  satanic  obsession  and  possession, 
3atan  appearing  as  a  bkick  rat,  crossing  the  Chan- 
ad  in  pursuit  of  a  young  woman,   re-crossing  it 
ifter  the  same,  biting  with  his  teeth,  tearing  with 
lus  daws,  and  making  a  very  stupid  fool   of  him- 
lelf — seeing  he  has  more  powerful  means  of  mis- 
chief than  rats'  teeth — excorcised,  at  last,   by  a 
yrkst,   all  the  evil  exorcised  and  chased  from  the 
country,  and  the  good  married  and  settled  in  life 
—such  are  the  contents  of  the  story. 

The  Holy-wells,  and  the  pilgrimages  thereto, 
vere  scandals  to  intelligent  Roman  Catholics  in 
[reland  some  time  ago.  Often  they  were  scenes 
»f  very  meny  and  sensual  observances,  not  like 
eJigioB,  as  we  understand  the  word.  Even  ac- 
ording  to  the  testimony  of  this  writer,  all  tilings 
onoeming  them  are  not  done  decently,  and  in 
»rder.  He  defends  thus  the  foundation  of  these 
»ractises  : — 

Many  a  one  sncceeded,  old  and  yonng,  binding  theraselTcs 
y  the  **  communion  of  the  saints,"  with  the  dead  and  the 
istant ;  or,  in  filial  or  parental  piety,  praying  for  blessings 
poo  falhers,  mothers,  or  offspring.  The  crippled  and  the 
liod,  too,  lay  by  the  well  of  St.  Senanns,  as  did  the  afflicted 
f  the  nysterions  lake  of  Jodea;  but,  fitir  from  baring 
none  to  let  them  down  into  the  waters,"  fond  friendship, 
dl  of  fiuth,  lifted  its  hands  to  hearen  in  their'  behoof,  and 
ied,  **  Oar  Esther  !**  for  their  restoration. 

We  may  not  stop  to  inqnire  the  moral  and  physical  effects 
hich  followed  firom  this  simple  deTotion.  Scepticism  wonld 
ngh  at  onr  eonnctbn,  and  piety  needs  it  not.  Bat  sorely 
le  same  Ood  who  attached  a  h^ng  power  to  the  shadow 
r  His  servants,  may,  if  He  will,  again  make  an  angel  of  re- 
LTication  descend  into  the  waters  of  the  "  Holy  Well,"  and 
lake  those  manifestations  of  His  benevolence  so  becoming 
[is  mighty  mercy.     To  sneer  at  the  possibility  of  snch  an 
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interposition— to  shot  oat  all  access  to  belief,  becaose  of  one's 
own  sense  of  God*s  economy,  is  eqoivalent  to  a  denial  of  re- 
velation; and  to  refuse  such  testimony  as  we  oooasionaUy 
encounter,  that  the  Almighty  has  deigned  to  interpose, 
would,  in  our  opinion,  be  exceedingly  hazardous. 

Tttie  author  forgets  that  nobody  denies  the  pos- 
sibility of  miraculous  interposition,  or  none  among 
those  at  whom  hb  remarks  are  aimed.  They  only 
say  that  the  age  of  such  miracles  is  past,  their 
purpose  accomplished,  and  their  reappearance  in 
the  circumstances  described  by  him  improbable. 

The  established  dergyman  of  Kinmacarra  endea- 
voured to  enlighten  his  parishioners  on  the  evils 
of  the  wells.  He  is  described  as  an  intermeddling 
person,  and  very  far  from  good ;  but  he  gained 
nothing  by  his  enterprise. 

Much  better  for  you,  Mr.  SaUner,  to  die  a  bishop *deed 

it  is.  Hark*ee,  sir ;  the  sweat  of  that  crowd  put  bread  and 
bntther  on  your  Uble  to-day,  while  tigy  wur  atin*  lumpers  or 
India  male  thimselves ;  an*  they  gev  you  this  for  nothin*. 
Now,  don't  be  unraysonable— id  may  satisfy  your  mind  to 
abuse  'em ;  but  you  ought  to  be  content  wid  riding  in  a  car- 
rioge  out  o'  their  eamin's." 

"  Fm  bound  to  save  their  immortal  souls  V* 

**  Oh,  as  fur  as  that,  don't  be  foolish.  If  yon  wish  to  save 
sowls— you  say  you  kem'  from  England— that  want's  sowls 
to  be  saved  very  much.  Thry  your  hand  wid  the  colliers, 
that  don't  know  the  name  of  God.  Thry  your  hand  wid  the 
fact'ries  that  don't  know  the  raainin'  o*  virtue ;  thry  your 
hand  wid  the  counthiy  people,  au'  tache  'em  the  Christian 
law  o*  marriage;  or  thry  your  hand  wid  the  pious  and 
lamed  clargymeu  of  your  own  doth,  that's  comin'  over  to 
th'  ould  church  as  fast  as  hops.  Now  *  charity  begins  at 
home,*  you  know,  Mr.  SaUner.  I  show*d  you  your  ground ; 
but  you'll  get  a  bigger  name  from  disturbin'  the  pace  at  Kin-' 
macarra  P" 

"  Joram,  my  dear,  leave  this  wretched  pUce,"  said  Mrs. 
Salmer. 

This  extract  shows  very  clearly  the  ammus  with 
which  one  party  treats  the  other.  We  regret  to 
acknowledge  a  vigorous  retaliation  oocasionally. 
The  Irish  ecclesiastic  abuses  the  English  nation. 
The  latter  are  not  slow  of  reply.  Both  parties 
succeed  thus  in  misunderstanding  their  neighbours. 
We  have  known  personally  "intelligent"  Irish- 
men, wlio  could  read,  write,  and  figure  admirably, 
but  who  had  no  Bible,  and  had  never  read  one ;  yet 
they  attended  mass  carefully ;  and  we  have  heard 
of  colliers  who  were  very  ignorant,  and  female 
operatives  who  were  not  virtuous ;  but  as  to  the 
general  character  of  the  ktter  especially,  we  assure 
Father  Baptiste  that  he  is  very  illinforraed ;  while 
the  country  people  of  England,  so  far  as  we  know 
them,  are  acquainted  with  the  law  of  marriage,  and 
practise  it  in  early  life. 

The  following  extract  refers  to  the  heroine  in 
chief,  and  a  good  priest — a  roan  of  hard  labour : 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  answered  the  sweet  girl,  looking  affection- 
ately on  him ;  •*  indeed  you  stay  in  church  too  long." 

*'  Is  moo  an  la  braaw  thaov  na  tenmpnle  I" 

**  Many  a  sunny  day  in  the  churchyard  shade,  a  cushla,"  re- 
joined Father  Mick. 

"  This  is  not  the  place  made  for  peace,  agra,"  he  con- 
tinued, "but  for  labour;  though  sometimes  the  labour  itself 
is  so  happy,  Alley." 

And  she  looked  at  him  again,  for  she  felt  he  was  holy 

the  fine  old  man. 
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**  iUey  r  he  said,  so  solemnly  that  the  poor  thing  tamed 
pale;  **  Ailey,  never  look  for  anything  in  this  bad  world  bnt 
trial.  Don*t,  a  cushla  I  Our  dear  lady !  Always  go  to 
her.  Alley,  iToameen,  and  seek  no  better  fortnne  than  to  be 
on  her  company .** 

^  Something  has  happened,  father  I**  said  Ailey,  ardently. 

•*  Come,  let  me  see  your  little  daughter  Aileen,"  said  the 
priest,  paying  no  attention  to  her  last  remark.  *'  Come,  I 
have  hardly  seen  her  at  all,**  he  continued ;  and  putting  his 
hand  into  his  waistcoat  podcet,  he  brought  forth  a  medal  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  **  Come,  let  me  see  if  Aileen 
knows  BER  Mother  P**  and,  bending  down,  he  held  forth 
the  bright  medal.  The  little  child  put  forth  its  arms,  and 
held  np  its  little  rosy  lips  to  the  mouth  of  Father  Hick. 

The  mcidcnt  occurred  ia  1844,  aud  "  the  Im- 
macalate  Conception  **  was  not  then  an  Irish  idea. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Whately,  of  the  city  of  Dublin— not 
of  course  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  appears  to  be  no 
ftivourite  with  the  Father.  He  is  down  upon  the 
"  poor  Doctor  "  at  every  opportunity  ;  and  in  the 
following  extract,  while  maintaining  his  own  opi- 
nions respecting  the  necessity  and  propriety  of 
the  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  he  assails  the 
Archbishop.  We  have  not  seen  the  charge  re- 
ferred to,  but  as  Dr.  Whately  is  a  logician,  we 
trust  that  his  opinion  is  misrepresented,  when  the 
Father  says  that  he  put  his  objections  to  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin,  not  upon  the  plea  that  she 
had  once  been  on  earth,  for  that  would  prevent  us 
from  asking  "  one  another's  prayers,"  which  we 
can  surely  do  without  worshipping  those  persons 
whose  prayers  we  ask.  The  supposition  that  Dr. 
Whately  said  anything  so  absurd  as  that  which  the 
Father  criticises  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very 
strong.*' 

Poor  Doctor  Whately,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  consumer  of 
£20,000  a  year,  and  writer  of  many  things  of  which  he  knows 
a  little,  and  of  some  things  (e.y,  theology)  of  which  he  knows 
nothing,  informed  his  **dear**  rererend  friends  the  other 
day  that  hia  objection  to  invoke  Our  Lidt  was  not  that  she 
had  been  once  on  earth,  becanse,  he  said,  that  would  prevent 
people  from  askmg  one  anoiher^t  prayers,  but  because,  to  in- 
voke hers  would  suppose  she  was  "  omnipreseut,**  and  to 
make  her  a  God.  And  so  the  angels,  when  they  j^joice  '*  at 
the  eonversion  of  a  sinner,**  are  necessarily  sujiposed  to  be 
"omnipotent;  and  the  Scriptures  therefore,  in  so  speaking 
of  them,  give  them  the  attributes  of  Qod.  **  0  fie,  Doctor ! 
don*t  attack  the  Scriptures.** 

The  Angels  may  rejoice  at  the  conversion  of  a 
sinner  without  being  omnipresent.  The  latter 
quality  presupposes  infinitude,  and  angels  are  not 
infinite.  They  rejoice  in  what  they  are  told,  and 
they  receive  information  more  rapidly  than  we  can 
imagine;  but  without  being  also  cognoscent  of  men's 
hearts  and  thoughts,  they  could  not  be  acquainted 
with  the  particulars  of  conversions  in  the  way 
supposed.  The  argument  is  of  no  value  in  the 
case. 

Dr.  Whately  is  "lugged  into"  everything  by 
Father  Baptiste.  The  Doctor  is  an  able,  and  has 
been  a  fortunate  man,  in  ecclesiastical  secularities, 
and  he  must  be  prepared  to  meet  with  a  little  envy 
from  some,  with  whom  the  world  has  dealt  more 
coldly  than  with  himself;  even  although  they  pro- 
fess to  have  few  expectations  from  this  present  life. 
Still  he  must  have  crossed  the  path  of  Father 


Baptiste  at  some  time ;  unless  indeed  he  is  nerdj 
adduced  as  the  exponent,  or  official  representitin, 
of  the  opposing  system.  When  Father  Mike  wot 
upon  a  journey,  he  was  beleaguered  on  the  pit^ 
for  blessings,  and  for  medals.  His  touck  vts 
deemed  medical  and  miraculous.  Dr.  Wbitelj 
doubts  the  existence  of  such  Hygeanic  power  Id 
mortal  priest,  and  see  how  his  doubts  are  antwend. 

The  mother  snatched  her  child  from  the  cnS/t^  to  h^ 
the  wondering  little  thing  to  the  saddle,  and  get  "tk  Gp 
o*the  Cross**  upon  it.  The  little  girls  were  ri^  ii  tk 
middle  of  the  way,  making  their  *'  curcsji^'  and  hi^ 
for  medals  of  their  **  patroness  :'*  and  the  men  croad  At 
fields  from  their  work  to  meet  him—old  Patber  Niek-ii 
he  passed,  and  to  have  a  word  of  news,  and  a  good  li 
from  Jtiair  Michaul^  because  "  it  did  one*s  heart  good  Wis 
Ahair  Michanl,**  they  said,  "  and  there  wss  Inek  in  li 
word.*'  Many  a  one  wonld  prefer  Father  Hick's  touk  a 
their  journeys  **to  the  station,"  to  all  the  ildll  of  I^ 
Creamer,  and  all  the  physio  in  Kinmacam;  sndsuyta 
wonld  swear  to  that  same  toach*s  healing  efieic;.  Btftf 
course  this  is  all  **  superstition  **  to  a  body  sack  mBl 
Whately,  simply  becanse  he  cannot  compreh^  ojtb^ 
unless  a  nice  honse  and  a  good  dinner ;  it  is  all  'Ibllf'b 
him,  as  the  cross  of  Christ  was  to  the  Jews. 

This  appeal  will  not  disturb  the  convictioii  tk 
it  is  all  folly;  for  if  it  were  wisdom  Aba 
Michaul  was  very  much  to  blame  for  not  stirni 
out  the  Doctor. 

We  do  not  intend  to  follow  Father  B«ti* 
through  aU  his  errors  and  his  hatred  of  Enpai 
or  his  misrepresentations  of  English  sodetj  «8 
its  circumstances,   because  a  sameness  et^  3 
many  of  his  statements  ;   but  while  vc  iflo*  |k 
propriety  of  imaginative  narratives  ui  conncxBi 
with  religion,  yet  we  deny  the  propriety  of  tte  \ 
abuse.      The  Father  tells  us  that  he  penfflu^  | 
knew  the  facts  which  he  has  merely  rcprewta 
as  fictions.     Then  he  knew  a  brother,  and  t  »ttf, 
the  children  of  an  Irish  fanner  in  good  cflw* 
stances ;    and  the  son  became  a  great  painter, 
married   an  English   baronet's  sister,  wiiile^ 
baronet  married  the  painter*s  sister.    NJ.— * 
baronet  and  his  sister  were  first  conTcrtei  T" 
he  also  knew  a  land  agent  and  lawyer,  tbo  « 
banished  for  having  planned  a  murder,  whidr  « 
duly  performed,   after   he  became  an  ag»J 
Protestant  proselytising.      Also  he  knew  a^ 
clergyman  in  Ireland,  who  having  been  rw|* 
by  a  lawyer,  as  an  old  clerk  oi  his  own,  whft  * 
trespassed  upon  his  cash  box,  made  off  froB  ■ 
parish,  and  was  never  recovered.     Also  i«  »* 
that  British  gold  paid  for  the  Romaa  reiw* 
of  1848;   and  that  Mazzini  and  hisiflt** 
only  hypocrites,  but  infidels.    Farther,  k » 
quainted  with  a  lady,  who  was  ohscasw,  of  * 
sieged  by  Satan,  as  a  black  rat ;  that  he  wjj 
tore  her,  while  she  had  no  power  to  driwt  W 
into  him,  or  knock  him  over  the  bei^  •*! 
switch;   that  in  this  form  Satan  swim  **•» 
Channel  twice  in  pursuit  of  his  rictiin,  W 
was  ended  in  his  capacity  of  a  Wack  '■'J^ 
exorcism  of  an  Irish  priest.     He  ^^^^f* v* 


events  and  personages  plainly,  and  jtactiorfy* 
not  of  repute,  as  happy  fiviog 
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majority  of  ca<^,  and  as  events  that  bave  occurred 
within  twekS  years  in  Britain,  Ireland  and  Italy, 
lu  that  care  we  observe  that  Eatber  Baptiste  is  a 
very  remarkable  man. 


CLARA  HOWARD* 

This  vol^e  is  by  a  member  of  the  Evangelical 
party,  in  the  English  Established  Church,  who 
avoids  controversy  with  other  bodies,  and  produces 
a  narrative,  displaying  tact  and  talent  in  many 
pages,  and  interesting  the  reader  out  of  simple 
materials^  In  the  first  place  we  premise  that  nearly 
all  the  J^ties  to  the  tale  are  rich  people.  It  saves 
trouble  at  once  to  mention  this.  Clara  Howard 
lost  hei  mother  while  an  infant.  Her  father  left 
Englan j  in  depressed  spirits,  and  she  saw  him  not 
agaiff^  for  many  years.  A  sister  of  her  mother's 
lupt  house  at  Beachwood,  the  family  seat.  This 
kdy  was  remarkably  austere,  formal,  and  stiff.  The 
life  of  Clara  Howard  was,  therefore,  not  enviable  in 
its  early  passages.  Her  father  returned  to  remove 
her  to  the  continent,  while  yet  young,  and  she 
travelled  with  him  for  several  years,  learning  much 
that  it  is  well  to  know  in  the  world,  and  nothing 
of  what  it  is  best  to  know.  Upon  her  return  to 
Loudon,  she  was  introduced  by  a  scheming  aunt, 
who  wanted  to  marry  her  son  well,  into  London 
life.  It  did  not,  however,  gratify  her,  and  their 
return  to  Beachwood  was  hailed  by  the  young 
lady  as  a  happy  event.  She  met  there  the  clergy, 
man  whom  her  father  had  presented  to  the  parish. 
A  widowed  sister  resided  in  the  parsonage  with 
the  clergyman,  and  she  exercised  a  great  influence 
over  Clara.  In  course  of  years  she  died.  Ere 
then,  the  father  of  Miss  Howard  was  also  dead. 
The  intimacy  at  the  parsonage  was  of  much  benefit 
to  the  young  lady.  She  first  learned  religion ; 
then  she  became  religious,  and  she  persuaded  her 
father  before  bis  death  to  follow  her  example. 
After  that  event,  the  aunt  of  her  childhood  came  to 
stay  at  Beachwood,  not  improved  by  a  hairs- 
breadth — in  fact,  years  had  changed  her  rather  to 
the  worse.  She  meant  still  to  rule.  At  last  Miss 
Howard  very  nearly,  as  we  think,  proposed  for  Mr, 
Langford,  the  parish  minister,  having  formerly 
refused  a  peer  whom  she  liked,  because  he  was 
not  religious — a  very  good  reason.  Mr.  Langford 
I  accepted,  but  he  had  previously  arranged  to  resign 
I  his  living  and  proceed  to  India,  as  one  of  the 
\  church  missionaries.  This  change  in  his  mode  of 
I  life  did  not  affect  the  lady's  resolution.  They  pro- 
1  ceeded  to  India.  After  many  years  they  returned 
▼ith  a  family,  who  had  to  be  educated,  and  with 
Mr.  Langford,  who  had  to  be  ordained  as  bishop  of 
an  Eastern  diocese.     The  history  stops  there. 

We  may  remark  at  once  that  Mrs.  Langford 
had  duties  at  home  which  she  should  not  have  neg- 
lected, as  they  must  have  been  overlooked  during 
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her  Indian  residence.  Some  persons  are  disquali- 
fied by  the  restraints  of  Providence  from  becoming 
missionaries  to  India,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langford 
were  of  that  number.  We  are  noticing  statements 
which  are  useless,  unless  to  explain  principles,  and 
the  principle  on  which  they  acted  was  not  correct. 
The  Bible  appears  to  be  an  uncommon  book  in 
fashionable  circles : — 

"  What  most  yoa  think  of  me,  Mr.  Langford,  when  I  tell 
yon  that,  for  many  years,  I  have  never  seen  the  Bible  t  And 
when,  as  a  child,  I  used  sometimes  to  see  it,  ic  was  then 
generally  to  read  the  genealogies,  to  perfect  me  in  hard  names. 
Can  yon  wonder,  then,  how  little  I  know  aboat  its  beanties  P 
and  with  regard  to  attending  chnrch,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  times  while  abroad,  I  have  never  been  to  a  place  of 
worship  since  1  left  here,  now  more  than  five  years  ago.  My 
dear  father*s  health  has  been  so  bad,  I  did  not  like  to  leave 
him  often ;  and  then  I  was  alone,  and  had  no  one  who  spok* 
of  these  things  to  roe  ;  and  I  have  been  like  a  vessel,  tossed 
to  and  fro  without  a  pilot.** 

It  was,  we  suspect,  not  uncommon  for  many 
fashionable  people  to  know  little  more  of  the  Scrip- 
tures than  Clara  Howard ;  but  from  various  causes 
the  rising  generation  present  an  improvement  in 
that  respect.  Miss  Howard  was  afflicted  with  the 
genealogical  chapters  of  Nehemiah  by  her  aunt. 
The  Bible  was  her  class  book  and  that  plan  of 
teaching  is  erroneous,  for  nothing  can  be  worse 
policy  than  to  associate  its  contents  with  juvenile . 
difficulties  in  letters  and  syllables.  The  young 
lady  explained  the  whole  matter  thus :  "  Aunt  Lydia 
used  to  make  me  read  it  for  a  lesson,  and  I  never 
thought  of  the  truths  it  contains."  Those  who 
wish  to  make  the  bible  a  class  book  in  schools 
should  ponder  over  that  confession.  The  Scrip- 
tures can  and  should  be  read  in  schools — be  read 
without  being  reduced  to  the  standard  of  an  Eng- 
lish primer. 

Miss  Howard  sought  and  purchased  Bibles  for 
herself,  her  father,  and  all  his  servants.  After 
that  she  went  to  church.  The  first  visit  required 
permission,  and  the  conversation  which  ensued  de- 
serves to  be  repeated : — 

"  May  I  go  to  chnrch,  papa  P'* 

*'To  church P  Bless  me,  what  a  request!  What  on 
earth  could  induce  you  to  ask  such  a  question  P  Of  course, 
if  you  want  a  little  variety,  by  all  means,  my  dear.** 

**  Thanks,  thanks,  many  times.** 

"  But  what  could  put  such  an  idea  into  your  head  P** 

"  Because — because — I  think  it  seems  right.  Why,  X  cau 
tell  ybu  better  afterwards ;  and  I  wanted  to  beg  your  per- 
mission — for  you  have  never  asked  me  to  go,  and  I  did  not 
know  what  objection  you  might  have,**  said  she  hesitatingly. 

"  Oh,  why  as  to  that,  certainly  I  should  never  aii  you  to 
go.  I  don't  want  you  to  be  a  Methodist,  but  if  it  is  any 
pleasure  to  you,  why,  by  all  means  go.  When  we  are  in 
London,  or  abroad,  it  was  not  of  much  consequence ;  but 
here  it  might  look  singular.  The  people  in  the  village 
would  find  it  a  bad  example  for  them  if  no  one  from  the  Hall 
went.** 

"But  don*t  you  think  it  right  to  go,  papa  P  Mr.  Lang- 
ford  '* 

"  Oh !  he  has  been  putting  it  into  your  head,  has  he  P 
Well,  perhaps  it  may  be.  If  I  were  well  enough,  I  might 
feel  it  my  duty  to  go,  and  then — but  circumstances  alter 
cases.     However,  by  all  means,  if  you  feel  it  right,  go." 

Sir  Edward  Howard  is  the  representative  of  a 
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gentlemanly  class  of  men  now  nearly  extinct,  who 
regarded  religion  as  a  valnable  auxiliary  to  the 
caase  of  good  government,  law,  and  order.  They 
disliked  Methodists,  but  e?en  the  new  sect  were 
more  tolerable  than  the  friends  of  the  peojde. 
Their  great  error  lay  in  lookmg  upon  themselves  as 
examples  to  theur  humbler  neighbours.  They  even 
worshipped  as  an  example.  Sir  Edward,  however, 
went  a  little  farther,  and  thought  it  might  be  his 
duty  to  go,  if  he  were  only  a  little  stronger.  One- 
third  of  the  world  made  excuses  for  the  neglect  of 
many  duties,  on  the  score  of  personal  weakness.  If 
they  were  only  a  little  stronger  they  would  revolu- 
tionise society  with  their  good  works. 

At  church  Miss  Howard  had  some  farther  in- 
formation. Not  only  the  Bible,  but  even  the  Litany 
was  new  to  her: — 

She  felt  she  bad,  indeed,  "  erred  and  ttrayed  from  Uod*t 
ways  like  a  lott  sheep,*'  and  it  was  with  a  tmly  penitent 
heart  she  lifted  up  her  soni  to  God,  and  prayed  she  might  be 
forgiren.  How  beantiful  did  all  the  services  of  the  Chnrch 
seem  to  her  I  The  litany,  bow  it  seems  so  ihoroaghly  to 
teach  as  to  pray  for  all  men !  None  are  left  out.  It  was 
a  soothing  thooght.  How  often  she  had  been  prayed  for,  in- 
dnding  herself  among  those  "  who  have  erred,  and  are  de- 
ceiTed,**  and  those  *'  who  prof  fit  and  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians.** She  felt  how  long  she  had  called  herself  by  that 
name,  without  having  anything  of  the  true  spirit  of  sach. 

Having  made  some  important  steps.  Miss  Howard 
began  to  contrive  means  of  being  useful;  and 
"  Sunday-schools,"  or,  as  they  are  called  in  Soot- 
land,  "  Sabbath  classes,*'  would  be  conducted  with 
more  advantage  than  they  are — although  they  have 
been  of  incalculable  utility — if  all  the  teachers 
considered  the  work  of  the  same  importance  as 
Mbs  Howard : — 

**  I  wan*t  to  ask  a  great  fsvonr  of  you,**  said  Clara,  bowing 
to  the  clergyman,  and  blnshing. 

'*  Miss  Howard  knows  what  pleasure  it  will  give  me  to  do 
anything  for  her.** 

"  Would  yon — dare  yon  trost  me  to  teach  a  few  little  girU 
in  the  Sunday-school  P  I  will  do  my  best  to  instruct  them, 
and  it  would  be  such  a  pleasure  f  ** 

Oh,  that  bright  smile  of  Hr.  Langford*s !  It  came  from 
his  heart — joy  that  she  had  not  grown  weary  in  well  doing. 

**  Indeed,  I  shall  be  only  too  happy.  I  know  yon  have 
found  your  Saviour  precious  to  yourself,  and  I  doubt  not  you 
will  the  more  earnestly  try  to  induce  others  to  come  to  Him. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  you  have  made  me  by  this  pro> 
posal.  I  will  give  you  a  very  few  little  children  at  first,  find 
then  older,  when  you  wish  the  change.** 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
heroine  in  her  course.  It  was  a  happy  life,  happier 
than  she  had  formerly  known,  but  she  was  unable 
to  persuade  all  her  friends  to  follow  her  example. 
At  last  she  went  to  India,  in  the  circumstances 
already  mentioned,  and  the  reader  hears  the  result 
of  her  voyage  towards  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langford  had  been  eminently  successful  in 
their  devoted  labours  in  India.  For  sixteen  years  untiringly 
they  had  toiled  through  many  discouragements,  overcoming 
every  impediment  in  their  path.  They  had  a  good  reward 
for  their  labour.  They  saw  many  a  wandering  sheep  brought 
home  to  the  fold  of  ^e  Good  Shepherd,  many  a  branch  en- 
grafted  into  the  true  vine,  many  a  tree  pUmted  in  the  garden 
of  the  Lord,  and  many  a  bright  jewel  added  to  the  diadem  for 
the  King  of  Kings.  I 


We  fear  that  this  sentence  doesSd  be  is  nenlj 
real  condition  of  the  missions  by  ^wresenUtire, 
Church  to  India,  although  in  some  of  ti  Mike  vent 
provinces  more  progress  has  been  mac  the  patE 
believed  usually.  The  Methodist  cbtmcli  vas 
Ceylon  now  contain  a  very  large  n  Wydy 
Cbgalese  adherents  and  members.         pover  in 

The  moral  of  the  volume  is  an  aigumenRwerei 
latter  is  stated  in  the  assertion  of  the  des  ^ 
tained  by  the  author  in  planning  his  wort^^^ 

It  has  had  a  &r  higher  object  in  view — to  PT^|"'|. 
joy  or  sorrow,  the  Christian  is  ever  thehappieitr^^ 
for  in  all,  he  has  a  Saviour  to  support  him,  jjff 
and  certain  hope  of  glory  hereafter.     And,  tho"!**"^ 
be  called  to  make  the  sacrifices  Ckra  Howard  ^  J"^ 
true  believer  will  ever  be  reedy  and  willing  to  gi  ^.  !? 
Christ,  if  it  be  his  will     That  is  also  the  duty  ol*  "  " 
have  been  called  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  to  t^^ 
to  induce  others  to  join  in  seeking  after  their  ^Ivtf 
earnestness  and  zeal,  for  the  time  is  short.    Then  '^* 
for  all  to  do,  and  a  great  one  too ;  though  i'  i*  ^  •. ^tj, 
the  duty  of  every  one,  or  indeed  of  many,  to  becBM 
sionaries,  yet  in  every  place,  in  every  ntustion,  wliefere'^4 
are,  whoever  we  are  with,  there  is  a  work  for  Chrat. 

We  do  not  think  that  Clara  Howard  visetlW 
upon  to  make  any  sacrifice.  She  had  an  iiiflaotiii 
position  as  the  landowner  of  a  parish,  contaiiiiDgi 
considerable  village,  and,  therefore,  a  large  ^ 
lation.  Among  them  her  example  would  iuR 
been  influential,  and  this  influence  was  one  of  ber 
talents — that  one  which  she  buried  in  proieerti! 
paths  on  which  this  possession  had  no  wdgbt,  k 
its  existence  could  only  have  been  known  to  ifcv 
persons  in  India.  We  need  much  at  how  ti« 
activity  and  energy  of  ladies  in  her  poatw. 
Missionary  work  enough  for  them  has  to  be  Aw 
among  the  cottages  and  the  mansions  of  tlieirovB 
land.  Foreign  missions  may  be  equally  well  «•• 
ducted  by  persons  with  fewer  home-ties ;  but  w bo 
could  certainly  not  accomplish  the  particular  fw 
that  a  rich  and  young  lady  may  achieve  among  ntr 
tenantry. 


TREVANION,  OR  THE  VOICE  OP  CONSCIBN^* 

This  volume  cam'es  us  through  improbable  soeaei. 
Thus  it  is  almost  useless.  Few  persons  lie  eff 
likely  to  l)e  so  forunate  as  Trevanion,  in  his  &«■ 
life;  and  ultimately  to  be  unfortonate.  B» 
father  was  a  Cornish  miner.  His  mother  eater- 
tained  expectations  a  little  higher  ^^  ^1^ 
and  she  endeavoured  to  educate  her  son  to  ly» 
pursuits.  His  father  opposed  this  poliqr. «»  f| 
sisted  upon  the  descent  d  Trevanian  into  tie 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  his  employment  thejtw 
earn  money,  and  help  to  support  the  howeWa. 
He  obeyed  with  regret. 

I  felt  altogether  unfitted,  as  weU  t«  ^'«»c*5|»i]?IJ2 
the  perilous  occupation  which  my  fisher  and  f«*2w 
done  before  me.  I  could  not  bear  the  i^®*^,*"^ 
eonstaatly  to  assodate  with  the  coarse,  unooalh  «*«•  *" 


*  L)Ddon:  Partridge  I^Ouv^^^ 
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majoritj  of  ca.«  •  ^^^  woaU  be  my  daily  coropaniooi.  The 

ntbia  twelv  ^^  nared  me,  the  saperior  refinement  of 

iL  X        maoners  to  the  persona  around  ns,  the  occa- 

^H^  as  I  have  noticed,  with  those  saperior  to  me 

ery  remar  h«e  canses  had  combined  to  render  the  dnties 

lot  altogether  unpalatable.    And  here  I  cannot 

;  the  very  equivocal  advantage  education  is  to 

ISMS,  as  I  deduce  from  my  oim  experience ;  I 

r  measure  of  intellectual  culture  than  is  included 

gfat  to  read  and  write.    For,  does  not  more  than 

make  them  discontented,  and  therefore  unhappy  P 

HIS  TOl0.reate  a  craving  for  artificial  wants  and  refine- 

irty,  in  -  m  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  richer  class  of 

roids  eon^  ^^>  ^  '^  appears  to  me,  are  more  numerous 

-Q-^f*  vantages,  unless,  indeed,  moral  and  spiritual  cnl- 
narrauv     ^^j^  .^^^j^^ 

iges,  anf 

iaterials.  ;u>re  od^  and  a  ramoar  of  the  great  Me- 

1  the  pr.freachers  was  heard  in  the  land.     They 

x)able  Jied,  although  thej  were  unpopular.     The 

st  ber*eTamoa  warned  his  son  against  them ;  yet 

Dgland  Z  ^<^  ^^^^  ^  ^c^  the  new  doctrine.  He 

l&hyLaaed,  and  persnaded  his  parents,  before  they 

;:  idemned,  to   listen  too.    They  were  satisfied, 

ike  many  other  miners  and  mbers'  wives.    Young 

i^eranion  became  a  class-leader — tlien   a    local 

)reachcr— and  in  that  capacity,  without  leaving 

he  cottage  of  his  youth,  he  won  the  lore  of  a  young 

ady,  who  had  an  estate,  and  was  an  heiress  in  the 

tarish-    As  usual  in  such  cases,  her  brother  op- 

K»ed  the  marriage,  and,  as  is  equally  usual,  where 

I  young  lady  is  of  age,  and  not  a  ward  in  Chancery, 

ihe  followed  the  benl  of  her  own  will ;   but  it  is 

tot  osnal,  after  all  the  strange  things  that  we  hear 

md  see,  for  a  young  lady  in  that  position  to  marry 

I  miner.      After  the  marriage  Trevanion  was  not 

learly  so  active  as  before.      He  did  not  exhort  as 

le  had  exhorted.     He  became  listless,  and  a  little 

mt  of  pUoe.   Very  unhappily  Agnes  his  wife  died, 

caving  him  her  estate  in  token  of  her  love.     He 

ras  disconsolate.      He  went  to  Loudon  in  search 

>f  comfort.      He  found  it  not,  but  he  followed 

ifter  it  to  Ireland.     There  he  could  not  be  kept 

erions  on  any  consideration.     Nobody  can  look 

t  Ireland  in  a  grave  light.      The  atmosphere  will 

lot  aOow  you ;   for  it  contains  a  large  mixture  of 

^  Uughing  gas.      A  young  Irish  girl,  with  her 

rits  only,  revivified  Trevanion,  and  Dora  became 

lis  wife.    He  formed  an  establishment  in  Ireland, 

:Ave  parties,   saw  loose   friends,  of    whom  one 

taworthy  carried  off    the    still  more  unworthy 

)ora.    Trevanion  was  naturally  sad  and  sorrowful, 

)ut  he  quenched  his  grief  in  gambling.     He  was 

tot  bred  to  that  business,  and,  pretty  much  as  a 

Better  of  course,  he  lost  money,  was  ruined  in  it, 

nd  the  estate  was  sold.     Thereafter  Trevanion 

wne  to  misery,  and  was  found  by  Mr.  Wesley, 

rho  guided  him  into  a  better  course  of  thought 

ban  that  which  he  had  long  followed.     He  was 

^Med  to  return  to  his  home,  to  the  cottage 

fherc  he  was  bom,  had  lived  as  a  miner,  and  from 

^hioh  his  parents  had  been  carried  to  the  grave. 

^e  lives  there  on  some  small  salvage  from  the 

rreck,  and  he  has  written  the  Voice  of  Conscience, 

A  a  contribution  to  the  imaginative  literature  of 

«ligion.     Such  is  the  story.     We  object  to  its 


incidents  from  their  improbability.  They  belong 
not  to  the  class  of  which  we  find  counterparts 
often  in  life.  The  style  of  the  narrative  does  not 
compensate  for  the  radical  defect  in  design.  We 
transcribe  the  accusation  of  the  Irish  atmosphere 
as  a  temptation  to  folly : — 

I,  with  my  usual  impetuosity,  was  disposed  to  be  eitra- 
vagantly  delighted  with  almost  evetything  I  saw,  or  every- 
body I  met.  The  lighter  atmosphere,  and  more  mercarial 
temperament  of  the  people,  soon  put  to  flight  my  English 
gloom,  and  invested  me  for  awhile  with  a  degree  of  the  na- 
tive elasticity ;  I  entered  into  their  peculiar  humour  almost 
immediately,  and  seemed  to  understand  and  enjoy  it  much 
more  than  my  philosophic  friend,  who  appeared  somewhat 
out  of  his  element. 

"  I  own  I  am  amazed,**  said  he  one  day  to  me,  after  we 
had  been  a  short  time  in  Dublin,  "  at  the  alteration  in  your 
mood  and  manners ;  the  Irish  air  seems  to  have  infected  you 
with  Irish  gaiety,  for  you  are  as  mirthful  as  any  of  the  na- 
tives ;  but  more  do  I  marvel  at  your  appearing  so  outrageously 
amused  at,  what  appears  to  me,  their  very  equivocal  wit.'* 

**Hy  dear  fellow,"  said  I,  in  reply,  **  I  plead  guilty  to 
both  your  charges ;  I  feel  disposed,  strangely  disposed,  con- 
sidering my  triita  temperament,  to  be  gay  and  jocund :  the 
tHtoueioHce  that  bebngs  to  the  elimate,  has  certainly  put  to 
flight  my  English  vapours,** 

We  admit  the  fact,  and  claim  some  credit  to 
the  Irish  for  their  mistakes  at  times  on  account  of 
its  being  a  fact.  However,  a  man's  health  has 
much  to  do  with  the  matter,  as  saith  Mr. 
Trevanion : — 

The  greater  freedom  from  the  formality  and  restraint  that 
at  this  period  was  observed  in  London  society,  pleased  me 
much.  The  liberty  to  call  at  an  agreeable  house  at  almost 
any  hour  of  the  day,  and  stay  as  long  as  one  pleased,  being 
entertained  with  lively  talk  or  sweet  music,  suited  well  my 
mood.  I  availed  myself  often  of  our  entr^  and  thus 
whiled  away  the  morning  hours. 

Who  would  have  recognised  in  me,  at  this  time,  the  once 
meditative,  serious,  and  at  one  period,  the  ualous  disciple  of 
John  Wesley  I  I  was  &st  sinking  into  an  every-day  trifler ; 
though,  as  yet,  no  startling  breach  of  the  moral  law  had 
alarmed  my  conscience  into  a  perception  of  my  downward 
course  I 

My  health  had  been  much  benefitted  by  the  change  of  sir 
and  scene ;  for  the  first  time  for  several  years,  I  felt  in  pf  i- 
feot  health ;  this  circumstance  may  account,  in  some  degree, 
for  the  lightness  of  my  spirits. 

At  this  time  it  had  beoome  clear  that  money  had 
been  a  snare  to  the  hero  of  the  tale;  who,  not 
being  checked,  became  naturally  worse  and  worse, 
until  his  second  marriage  crowned  his  errors; 
although  he  still  thinks  that  a  little  wholesome 
severity  might  have  saved  him ;  but  disputing  the 
theory,  we,  of  course,  doubt  its  consequences. 

I  rather  think  that  more  influence  might  have  bean  ob- 
tained by  a  wise  and  firm  system  of  authority,  and  in  some 
degree  coercion !  many  women,  like  children,  can  best  be 
ruled,  and  their  affection  secured,  by  a  degree  of  severity, 
mingled,  certainly,  with  tenderness;  and  Dora  was  one 
of  these.  She  would  have  more  respected  me  for  such  a 
course  of  conduct,  and  would  have  thought  it  more  worth 
her  while  to  endeavour  securing  my  affections.  As  it  waf, 
they  were  lavished  on  her  unsparingly,  unwisely ! 

When  Dora  was  gone,  and  his  fortune  lost,  and 
solitude  gave  time  for  thought,  the  wounded  spirit 
returned  to  Agnes,  whose  estiUe  had  been  sold  to 
pay  the  Saxon's  Irisb  debts  ;  and  his  thoughts  re- 
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sembled  the  appearances  of  men  who  are  deep  in 
dairrojance,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  modem  spirit 
notions. 

I  have  a  dear  and  distinct  belief  that  the  epirit  of  my 
angel-wifb  leas  permitted  to  borer  near,  and  conyej  to  me 
•ome  inexplicably  gracious  influence.  I  could  mentally  see 
her  gazing  compassionately  upon  me.  But  whether  this  be 
a  delusion  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  thoughts 
that  came  associated  with  her  remembrance,  and  her  words, 
made  it  >posf  ible  for  me — nay,  almost  constrained  me,  to 
kneel  down,  which  I  had  not  for  a  very  long  time  done,  and 
in  the  deepest  prostration  of  soul,  "agonise**  for  the 
•lightest  hope  of  again  entering  the  "  kingdom  of  heaven.** 

The  idea  stated  in  the  first  part  of  the  quotation 
has  believers  and  unbelievers.  The  Scripture 
plainly  states  that  members  of  the  spiritual  world 
possess  direct  influence  over  the  spirits  of  man,  or 
may  be  useful  to  him.  It  does  not  follow  tliat 
these  influences  are  connected  with  the  spirits  of 
just  people,  or  that  the  latter  are  immediately  con- 
cerned with  our  affairs ;  yet  none  will  deny  their 
influence  through  memory  for  evil  or  for  good ;  and 
this  truth  should  induce  men  to  leave  rich  legacies 
of  good  recollections  to  their  friends.  Trevanion 
might  have  given  us  the  application.  The  estate 
of  Agnes  was  squandered.  Her  words  remained, 
and  could  be  neither  mortgaged  nor  sold.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  book  two  or  three  sentences  occur 
which  may  be  useful  to  the  religionists  mentioned. 

Does  any  one  think  here,  that  it  matters  little — if  a  per- 
son be  not  in  a  consciously  converted  state — whether  they 
■in  much  or  little — whether  their  pursuits  be  of  a  negative 
character,  or  of  an  actually  evil  natare — whether,  in  short, 
their  life  be  comparatively  innocent,  or  flagrantly  wicked? — 
10  consider,  I  am  aware,  many  religion  ists.  Do  we  not  read 
there  of  comparative  punishments — what  means,  the  '*  beat- 
ing with  few  stripes.^  and  why  do  some  sins  oppress  and 
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rankle  in  the  comcienoe,  when  it  b  awakened,  so  miuh  more 
than  others,  if  there  be  no  degrees  in  moral  turpitoie — ne 
farther  distance  from  Ood  than  the  barrier  our  faUm  nature 
has  erected  P 

We  experience  difficulty  in  believing  that  any 
persons  hold  the  doctrine  condemned  in  this 
passage.  Many  stripes  and  few  stripes  are  mea- 
tioned.  Tyre  and  Sidon  are  in  a  better  positioQ 
than  Capernaum  and  Nazareth. 

Trevanion  is  defective  in  incidents,  while  those 
that  occur  are  unnatural.  As  it  professes  to  be  ibe 
autobiography  of  a  heart,  the  author  may  have  beei 
careless  of  the  external  in  working  out  the  interoal 
history  of  his  man.  The  latter  business  is  of  a 
heavy  description,  and  requires  abilities  of  the  irst 
order. 

Concerning  the  religious  novels  of  this  day,  we 
think  that  their  display  of  genius  is  very  mes^re- 
Even  **  Ministering  Children,"  which  has  atiiinei 
the  highest  sale  in  its  class,  is  dependant  more 
upon  its  subject  and  its  title  than  its  execataca 
for  success.  Its  circulation  shows  what  a  Sir 
Walter  Scott  might  do  in  this  department  of  iil^ 
rature.  His  influence  would  be  immense,  and  be 
could  do  more  good  in  society  than  any  ctbei 
person.  The  field  is  unoccupied — the  gate  b 
open — the  competition  is  bulky,  and  it  is  not 
strong.  All  sects  are  indifferently  represented  (a 
this  field;  for  even  the  parties  who  can  appeal  to 
the  senses  in  their  evergreens  and  flowers,  their 
incense,  their  pictures,  and  their  statues,  have  b<^ 
produced  a  man  capable  of  rendering  the  send- 
mentalism  extensively  useful,  or  of  building  ^ 
"  their  worship  "  by  the  force  of  narrative  so  fib 
to  truth  that  it  might  be  mistaken  for  the  ( 
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80HETIMB  since  we  noticed  a  number  of  volumes 
by  minor  poets,  all  of  whom  had  to  achieve  fame, 
and  some  of  them  will  secure  it.  The  reward  may 
never  repay  the  toil  of  conquest ;  but  that  depends 
upon  what  we  understand  by  reward.  The  ancients 
deemed  themselves  well  repaid  by  the  laurel  crown. 
Moderns  look  generally  for  more  enduring  and 
substantial  substances.  The  laurel  faded,  and  only 
4eft  a  fragrant  memory.  Those  returns  that  poetry 
commanded  some  years  since,  when  the  Byronic 
school  and  the  Lake  school  flourished,  were  more 
lasting.  We  may,  however,  claim  for  poets,  as  for 
painters,  the  love  of  their  art  as  its  own  great 
reward ;  and  they  select  their  departments.  We 
have  three  works  upon  the  table,  very  distinct  in 
theif  design  and  in  their  object,  but  in  harmony 
with  all  that  their  writers  have  formerly  accom- 
plished. One  of  them  seeks  to  weld  science  to 
verse.  Another  goes  back  to  dark  pages  of 
Scotland's  hbtory,  and  parades  before  us  those  who 
figured  in  its   troubles.     The   third  takes  up  a 


simple  tale,  and  weaves  a  web  of  beauty  £rom  tk 
feathers  of  a  dying  bird.  Each  is  upon  an  oU 
road,  passed  over  before,  and  not  unknown. 

MAN  IN  PAJIADISE.* 

The  title  affixed  to  this  poem  is  not  that  of  ^ 
larger  poem  in  the  work ;  for  "  Our  Youth  and  Hov 
it  Passed,"  occupies  more  space  by  some  page% 
and  the  minor  poems  require  one  third  of  tie 
volume.  The  space  of  the  latter  is  not  lost,  f» 
they  are  remarkably  good ;  but  the  two  leadiag 
poems  are  ambitious.  They  are  Mr.  Beade's,  aad 
therefore,  we  feel  that  they  must  be  good ;  bat 
few  men  could  deal  with  his  subjects  as  he  pre- 
sents them.  Eeaders  look  fcur  simplicity  in  poetry, 
and  '*  Man  in  Paradise,'*  in  addition  to  abstfttK 
speculations,  is  full  of  hard  scientific  terms;  n 
we  shall  see.  The  plan  of  the  woik,  is  oomtatt- 
tional.      The  speakers  are  chiefly  Adam  nd  E«v 
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— diieiy,  for  tbey  were  the  only  reprwentatives 
of  mankind  in  Paradise,  yet  tbey  held  converse 
with  visitors  from  different  systems.  The  spirit 
worid  sent  down  its  explorers  to  learn  all  the 
wonders  of  the  new  planet,  and  to  tell  all  that 
they  could  communicate  of  its  future  destiny. 
The  first  book  of  "  Man  in  Paradise"  is  meditative; 
the  second  describes  the  state  of  earth,  anterior  to 
man's  appearance.  The  speculations  and  the 
wonders  of  geology  lose  nothing  of  their  stem 
character  in  verse. 

O'er  the  banked  sea-weed  fronds  of  giant  fern 
Swelled  into  Palm-like  trees — 

or  the  materials  of  our  coal  fields.     Then — 

The  flowerless  lichen  lithed  aroand  the  cliff, 

and  was  followed  by  the  Zoophyte,  the  polyp,  the 
ammonite,  the  Acephelan, 

And  Ihere 
The  oentipede  first  moved  upon  life's  stage, 

While- 
Kings,  heroes,  seers,  were  dusty  nothingness. 

They  were  not  anything — and  they  could  scarcely 
be  dusty  without  being  something.  Indeed,  dust 
was  not  obtainable  at  the  time ;  for  the  globe  is 
described  as  having  been  terraqueous,  or,  in  other 
words,  an  extensive  marsh — a  great  ball  of  mud. 
Then- 
Writhed  the  lizard  into  form,  and  crept 
On  earth,  or  waters  stemmed,  oar-finned. 

This  is  not  a  fair  way  of  putting  the  lizard 
ancestry  before  us.  We  believe  that  they  always 
were  an  active  and  a  lively  race,  with  little  pert, 
sharp  eyes,  and  friendly  in  all  their  transactions 
with  the  human  family,  from  the  day  when  first 
they  set  their  eyes  upon  us.  Birds  followed 
lizards  into  the  world,  but  they  had  no  wings  at 
first,  though  they  had  plumes ;  yet  what  use  were 
feathers  without  wings.  Serpents  came  next — 
Ingenerate  from  the  green  morass. 

And  the  poet  dislikes  them  from  the  beginning,  as 
they 

Lubricate,  sinuously  wound  along. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  he  would  have  seen  better 
through  the  serpent  if  he  had  been  in  Eve's  place, 
and  would  not  have  been  cheated  by  the  beast's 
beauty  as  she  was  deceived.  How  could  he  P  seeing 
that  his  serpent  is  an  ugly  beast,  whereas  the 
serpent  of  Eve*s  experience  was  exceeding  bright. 
Creation  exhibited  no  harmony  in  these  days.  It 
was  about  that  time  when 

There  the  Lemean  snake  Alcides  slew. 

"There"  indeed,  Mr.  Reade,  but  not  "then,"  for 
although  the  snake  accursed  may  have  been  in  the 
way,  bow  could  Alcides  have  gotten  upon  the 
ground  before  his  time.  What  a  horrid  spectacle 
is  this  preternatural  dissection  of  our  parts  and 
particles  before  they  were  made.  For  anything 
we  can  make  out  of  the  confusion,  our  poet  may 
have    been    "the  Giant  Saurian,'*   who   "hissed 


through  the  fervid  Empyr^.'*  We  may  have 
been  there  flying  from  the  '♦  Pterodactyl "  "  tho 
Life  Destroyer."  Our  right  and  title  is  nearly  as 
good  as  those  of  Alcides.  And,  gentle  reader,  ye 
may  have  seen  "  a  scale  of  gleaming  Cephalaspides," 
who  "  Cleft  the  wild  deep  that  flashed  entempested'* 
Ye  may  have  seen — let  us  just  describe  what — 

Behemoth  ihere 
Crushed  woods  heneath  his  tread ;  leviathan 
In  folds  voluminous  rolled ;  grey  mastadon, 
OrowD  to  a  thing  of  mountainous  heaving  life, 
Trod  thunders  vibrated  from  the  hollow  ground ! 
And  there,  strength  nerving  his  broad  front,  his  head 
Maned  in  its  savage  majesty  as  with  flakes 
Of  the  rent  thundercloud,  the  lion  stalked. 
Earth  opened  round  au  infinite  morass ; 
The  obscure  and  limitless  distance  lividly  shown 
By  far-off  meteors,  round  whose  dying  eyes 
Black  darkness  hovered. 

Now  only  think  of  that  state  of  matters,  in 
which  the  earth  had  "  dark  shores,"  and  was  "  a 
morass,"  "  an  infinite  morass  "  if  you  please ;  out 
of  which  sprang  fiames — namely,  out  of  the  "  infi- 
nite morass,'*  with  that  horrid  Suarian  "  making 
himself  at  home  in  boiling  mud" — the  fright- 
ful beast — and  all  the  time — please  read  and  learn 
how  one  element  was  going  on — 

I  turned  to  where  the  red  rocks  glaring  loomed 
Giant -like  thfough  the  base  or  palpable  mist. 
Floating  around  them,  ocean-like  beheld 
In  Audible  motion.     I  heard  sounds  of  heat 
Vibrating  from  their  bosoms :  molten  flakes 
Pcnled  from  their  sightless  foreheads  upward  turned 
Toward  the  fire-eyed  destroyer. 

We  can  only  add  that  the  elements  had  mistaken 
their  qualities  and  acted  in  a  most  unreasonable 
manner.  The  only  consistent  creature  in  the  crisis 
was  Mammoth — a  distant  connexion  of  Mastadon* 
The  next  seven  lines  will  show  how  the  brute 
sought  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  literally  leaped 
out  of  the  fire  into  the  frying  pan — 

Through  the  scorched  brakes  beneath  wild  mammoth  plunged 

In  the  shrunk  stream,  his  blood-stained  nostrils  reared : 

The  megathere  rent  woods  deracinate 

With  his  wild  horn.     Amid  black  clefts,  of  rocks, 

And  fern,  and  lichen,  motionless  reposed 

The  fowls  of  air :  laxed  reptiles,  venomless. 

Uncoiling,  clung  around  the  trunks  supine. 

From  this  quotation  we  learn  that  the  proper 
name  of  the  Unicorn  is  the  Megathere ;  and  we 
respectfully  memorialise  the  Scottish  Rights,  Asso- 
ciation to  have  that  matter  instantaneously  cor- 
rected, for  we  never  had  tracings  of  the  unicorn 
before — but  here  he  is  "  One-homed  Megathere," 
rending  the  woods  deracinate — at  which  time  he 
laid  past  in  Scotland  those  stores  of  bog  fir,  that 
served  our  fathers  in  hall  and  huts,  before  they 
acquired  the  art  of  candle  making. 

Mr.  Reade  has  taken  up  the  progressive  theory ; 
but  we  beg  him  not  to  libel  those  great  large 
brutes,  who  lived  among  and  upon  ferns  and  palms, 
and  were  not  badly  off  either,  when  the  nuts  were 
ripe.  They  had  no  fights.  What  on  earth  could 
they  have  leisure  to  fight  for,  when  the  rocks  were 
red  with  heat,  and  all  that  remained  of  the  world 
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was  a  Tast  ste^m-boiler  ?  Whj  did  it  not  occur 
before  now  to  somebody  that  the  steam  was  em- 
ployed in  fixing  the  stars  P 

We  must  also  saj  that  the  ante-creation  of  man 
period  is  no  worse  than  the  post  creation  time. 
Paradise  was  a  sweet  place  at  certain  seasons, 
but  it  was  liable  to  cold  winds.  Thus  speaks 
Adam — or  rather,  Mr.  B^de. 

Then  winds  ooroe  forth, 
And  warn  ns,  shiTering,  to  reft ;  we  feel 
Onr  impotence  against  a  foe  unseen. 
Changed 'air  becomes  as  an  embodied  power, 
A  presence  felt,  and  a  necessity. 
Scourging  ns  hence,  to  follow  yon,  blest  sun. 
Until  it  guide  ns  to  the  Paradise 
It  opens  when  it  sinks.     The  Life-Oiver, 
The  AU-Benefieient  doth  seem  removed. 
And  hears  no  more.     He  doth  infuse  in  us 
Less  of  divine  vitality.     He  looks 
Colder  upon  ns — evil  is  the  cold. 

The  cold  winds  were  the  death  of  Eden,  the 
warning  to  quit ;  but  e*re  the  inhabitants  departed, 
the  superiority  of  Eve's  faith  was  rewarded  by  a 
long  communication,  which  is  a  paraphrase  of  the 
great  promise. 

And  as  from  thee,  pnro  Ere  !  shall  fountain  forth 

The  human  race,  cootaminafe  in  its  course, 

Till  swept  to  the  great  deep,  from  thee  shall  rise 

Light-bearers,  stars  to  guide  humanity 

Errant,  then  rising  brightest,  when  o'ereast 

The  world,  in  paths  benighted  lost,  or  bowed 

To  brute  idolatry  or  sensual  sin. 

Watchers  of  truth,  ensphered  like  stars  apart. 

That  shall  lead  afler  them  the  intelligence 

Allying  man  to  Him ;  until  from  thee. 

Great  Eve !  shall  rise  the  atoning  Son  of  Man, 

So  termed  in  his  humility  sublime. 

Who  shall  lead  men  from  many  gods  to  one ; 

The  Sun  of  Life,  before  whose  creed  benign 

Strifes,  mist-like,  shall  recede,  till  man  become 

The  son  of  peace  and  wisdom,  in  one  faith 

And  hope  united,  to  whose  eyes  sedite 

The  unity  of  Him  shall  be  revealed ; 

The  spiritual  purpose  and  the  will 

Pervading  the  eternal  universe. 

This  quotation  reconciles  the  reader  to  the  poet, 
but  who,  as  we  begin  to  believe  him  a  very  sen- 
sible man,  straightway  turns  to  theories  again. 
Mr.  Macaulay's  friend  from  New  Zealand  is  almost 
in  the  present  as  contrasted  with  Mr.  Readers 
superiorities — who,  upon  the  ejection  of  our  race, 
are  to  seize  upon  the  earth. 

**  This  earth  is  lent  to  you  awhile,  not  given  ; 
A  place  for  strife  and  rest  alternate  shared. 
Thy  race  retained  shall  walk  its  breast  awhile. 
Breathing  its  life-air,  moving  among  great 
And  glorious  forms,  until,  process  fulfilled. 
Thou  resign'st  place  to  powers  superior. 
Who  shall  tread  o'er  your  dust  and  monuments. 
Even  as  you  walk  above  anterior  life 
Onoe  sentient  as  yourselves." 

The  promise  runs  that  the  righteous  shall  inherit 
the  earth,  and  dwell  therein  for  ever.  We  may 
misunderstand  the  mode  of  its  fulfilment,  but  we 
have  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  other 
people  are  to  follow  us,  of  different  mould,  by 
whom  we  shall  be  described  as  the  Megathores  are 


by  us.  From  the  next  four  lines  we  learn  that 
Adam,  like  some  of  his  descendants,  having  for- 
feited his  place,  preferred  to  resign,  rather  tkaa 
stop  to  be  turned  out. 

"  We  will  not.  Eve !  be  drivea 
From  these  loved  haunts,  but  willingly  deparL 
Henceforth  our  human  joys  are  magnified ; 
Feeling  their  worth,  our  sorrows  sweeter  shared.* 

Such  passages  as  we  have  quoted  disfigure  a 
work  that  should  have  been  valuable,  as  the  readt 
of  careful  labour,  and  which  also  contains  beantifsl 
and  just  thoughts,  like  Eve's  farewell  to  Paradke. 

She  turned  away,  and  felt  that  tuminfc  was 
For  ever.     The  fiovrer  coronal  she  had  wore 
Lapsed  from  her  fingers ;  the  anemon^ 
Emblem  of  love  forsaken,  drooped  ;  the  rote 
And  the  neglected  myrtle  from  the  ground. 
Looked  with  appealing  beauty.     One  pale  flower 
She  gathered,  and  pressed  silently  to  her  heart ; 
The  asphodel,  the  inclFaceable  type 
Of  an  in&mortal  grief  1     Then  murmured  forth 
Audible  words,  or  sighs  that  formed  tbemaelvea 
In  broken  accents,  as  her  hand,  upraised. 
Waved  toward  that  fading  land  of  Paradiae  : 
"  FareweU,  loved  Eden— God,  be  Thou  our  guide." 


**  Our  Youth,  and  How  it  Passed,"  ts  a 
longer  poem,  but  our  space  prevents  us  froa 
describing  it.  The  following  verse  is  the  went 
perhaps  of  some  hundreds.  It  sets  forth  the 
opinion  that  this  material  earth  is  a  reflection  d 
the  moral  world ;  but  that  can  be  established  step 
by  step. 

Ue  was  conscious  of  a  Presence  near  him,  thai  fiOed  eartk 

and  air; 
He  conceived  not  of  the  Godhead,  while  he  felt  that  he  ns 

there! 
Could  an  elemental  atom  formed  and  swayed  by  the  euatrel 
Of  powers  sightless  noting  on  him,  oomprdieod  the  etasal 

whole  P 
Then  the  Pilgrim  turned  from  vision  to  the  present;  and 

he  saw 
How  just  Nature  made  material  life  the  shadow  of  her  hv; 
At  his  feet  the  red  leaves  witliered,  beauty  haDowing  Iketr 

decay. 
Dried  that  fountain-source  beside  him,  the  light  eurreit 

passed  away. 

The  lyrical  poems  are  closer  to  the  intelleetnal 
position  of  common  men  than  the  first  which  we 
noticed.  They  are  more  easily  comprehended. 
Mariana  is  a  wild  measure.  We  quote  one 
stanza  : — 

Mariana ! 
I  see  thee  treading 
On  the  emerald  green ; 
The  woods  skirt  its  shadow  shedding 
On  thy  fisoe  :  a  star  is  seen 
Through  filmed  flakes  its  pathwi^  titadiug; 
Blending  its  faint  sheen 
With  the  light  of  those  dark  eyes. 
Twilight  throws  its  mellowing  streak 
From  behind  the  crisped  edge 
Of  the  trees,  and  fading  dies 

On  thy  cheek ; 
Leaving  thee  before  mine  eye. 
Standing  clear  a^inst  the  sky, 
Like  a  spiritual  birth. 
Floating  o*er  our  lowly  earth. 
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Tlie  death  of  Saul  is  better  than  many  other 
descriptions  of  the  catastrophe  on  Gilboa,  but  thej 
all  fall  far  short  of  the  pith  displayed  in  the  few 
words  song  by  David,  the  shepherd  chief. 

Arroonr-bcarer !  stand,  nor  fear : 

Not  a  footstep  farther  fly ; 
Nothing  now  is  left  as  here, 

Bat  the  soldier's  death  to  die ! 
Thoa  hast  seen  my  deeds  this  day : 

Thoa  to  Israel  shall  tell, 
How,  the  last,  I  fonght  my  way, 

Through  yon  cloven  ranks,  and  fell. 

Who  can  battle  with  his  fate  P 

Who  may  war  against  the  Lord  P 
On  my  sword-arm  hang  a  weight ; 

In  mine  ears  the  awfal  word 
Of  the  prophet  rang,  heard  o'er 

Shooting  sqaadrons,  as  they  dosed ; 
Yain  they  fled  mine  arm  before— 

God  my  onward  path  opposed. 

We  have  seen  so  many  verses  on  Inkerman,  that 
we  nearly  passed  o?er  Mr.  Reade*s  oontributioni 
although  it  is,  probably,  the  best  of  all.  The  first 
is  a  mournful  declaration  of  want — the  tribute  to 
one  great  man,  needlessly  drawn  at  the  cost  of 
another;  for  the  Duke  said  that  a  great  nation 
could  not  afford  a  little  war,  while  Lord  Baglan 
was  ordered  to  make  a  little  war  on  a  great  State. 

We  had  no  leader,  he,  the  hero  of  a  hnndred  fights,  was 

dead; 
fhuik  and  rear  nngoarded,  open,  o*er  the  hill  onr  ranks 

were  ^read : 
Orerwrooght  oar  strength  and  wuted,  in  onr  weakness  left 

sapine. 
With  the  sense  of  fsilare  on  as,  and  the  feeling  of  decline. 

After  describing  the  advance  of  the  Russians  on 
the  dark  morning  of  NoTember,  the  poet  celebrates 
the  shock  of  a  battle  which  resembled  the  Homeric 
conflicts. 

like  a  whirlwind  on  their  masses,  we  were  swept  as  on  the 

rock, 
Asd  their  ocean  of  steel  levelled  splintering  borst  before  oar 

shock! 
Harled  their  foremost  backward  reeling  on  their  rearward 

ranks  were  thrown. 
Tin  oar  red  line  crowned  that  rampart,  girt  as  with  a  fiery 

C0D«. 

Then  for  life  or  death  the  combat — then  the  Soldier's  fight 

began! 
Bayonet  with  eabre  dashing,  foot  to  foot  pressed,  man  to 

man. 
Stroke  and  thrast,  recoil,  wild  rally,  the  clenched  death-gripe, 

the  despair 
Of  crashed  hate,  and  shouting  triamph  in  its  madness,  rent 

the  air. 

The  end  came — but  in  the  great  fight  many 
thousand  men  shared  the  beginning  who  saw  not 
the  end ;  and  many  more  li?ed  to  know  that  it  was 
won,  and  then  perished. 

The  great  fight  was  oTer — denying  throngh  tbdr  host  oar 

path  was  riTcn ; 
Tain  their  rally — roated,  broken,  fkt>m  that  onset  chafl"- 

like  driven : 
Bat  let  deathless  memory  blazen,  how,  anaided  in  that  glen, 
We  had  met,  and  Ibaght,  and  conqaered,  singly,  threO'Soore 

thousand  men. 


In  a  subsequent  Poem — "  Sebastopol**— Mr. 
B.eade  does  more  than  justice  both  to  the  bravery 
of  the  defenders,  and  the  skill  of  Gorischakoff,  their 
chief.  Sebastapol  was  defended  by  an  enormous 
sacrifice  of  men,  who  cost  nothing  except  clothes 
and  food,  and  who  were  conscripts,  while  the 
immense  artillery  and  material  in  the  fortress 
enabled  them  to  offer  a  desperate  resistance  to  the 
Allies.  We  know  now  that  Sebastopol  was  the 
graye  of  the  Russian  army.  The  best  disciplined 
legions  of  the  Czar  were  buried  there. 


BOTHWELL.* 

This  volume,  in  paper,  printing,  and  general  get- 
ting up,  is  the  best  that  we  have  seen  during  the 
year,  and  reminds  us  of  old  times,  when  authors 
and  readers  could  afford  broad  margins,  and  mas« 
sive  plate-like  paper.  Professor  Aytoun  has  taken 
possession  of  the  class  of  themes  to  which  Both- 
well  belonges.  He  is  one  of  the  ardent  admirers 
of  Mary  of  Scotland,  still  surviving,  and  his 
"  Lays  of  the  Cavaliers "  were  charged  with  that 
contortion  of  facts  and  history,  for  whioli  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  suffered  literary  torture.  Bothwell  con- 
tains few  errors  of  that  description.  The  fierce 
Earl  telb  his  own  story  in  the  dank,  dark  dungeon 
of  his  latter  days.  The  character  of  the  man  is 
drawn  with  a  vigorous  pen,  that  seems  to  have 
searched  out  the  blackest  recess  of  his  heart, 
and  the  Earl  as  his  own  accuser,  throws  over  Mary 
a  robe  of  spotless  innocence.  The  story  is  very 
old,  and  will  never  be  clearer  than  now.  It  is  one 
of  mysteries.  Either  Mary  shared  Bothwell*s  guilt, 
or  she  shared  not  the  stubborn  spirit  of  her  ances- 
tors. 

At  fitting  time,  Hepburn,  of  the  Hermitage, 
makes  confession.  It  is  Yule  Eve — the  jubilee  of 
the  world ;  but  he  is  shut  in  from  the  world  to  the 
fiend  and  his  own  thoughts.  There  he  casts  his 
anathemas  against  Murray,  Morton,  Glencaim,  and 
Lethington,  and  he  advises  and  *  adjures  the  fiend, 
under  an  awful  promise,  to  leave  him  for  a  night 
and  torture  them.  The  compact  with  Satan  for 
only  one  night  was  one  of  those  rash  bargains  that 
Bothwell  drove. 

Assail  them,  rack  them,  mock  them,  fiend ! 

Eide  with  them  till  the  day. 
Bat  leave  me  here  alone  to  night — 

No  fear  that  I  will  pray  ! 

Bothwell,  or  Professor  Aytoun  in  Bothwell's 
name,  sketches  off  the  character  of  his  opponents 
in  few  and  terse  words.  Elizabeth  [ 


A  woman,  without  woman's  heart. 
Or  woman's  sunny  smile. 

Murray  was — 

The  head  of  many  a  felon  plot, 
Bat  never  once  the  arm. 

Morton  is  steeped  in  lust  and  guile.    Of  Damley — 
'•'  Edinburgh  :  William  Blackwood  and  Sons.  1  vol.  Pp.  306. 
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And  yet  I  will  not  forge  a  lie. 

Here  on  my  wretched  bed — 
I  hated  Darnley  while  he  lived  ; 

I  hate  him  now,  thoagh  dead ! 

The  murder  of  Rizzio,  according  io  Bothwell, 
tempted  him  to  retaliate  by  the  slaughter  of 
Darnlej ;  a  crime,  of  which  he  calls  Lethington 
the  author,  and  Morton  the  partner,  yet  not  the 
Douglas,  but  the  Bepburn,  was  to  gain  the  guerdon. 
The  death  of  Darnley  was  Bothwell's  ruin.  He 
obtained  a  separation  from  his  wife,  and  married 
Mary,  according  to  her  apologists  against  her  will 
— and  here  the  Earl  confesses  as  much ;  but  the 
Professor  folly  comprehends  that  his  testimony  is 
accepted  cum  nota  by  many  who  receive  his 
poetry  with  the  hearty  admiration  that  it  amply 
deserves.  The  marriage  with  Mary  stirred  against 
Both  well  nearly  all  the  nobles,  and  the  friends  of 
the  Reformation,  although  he  is  made  to  say,  that 
the  latter  had  no  cause  to  fear  from  him. 

No  fanatic  was  I, 
Nor  would  I  lend  a  helping  hand, 
To  rivet  on  my  native  land, 

The  chains  of  Italy. 

The  confederation  was  too  powerful  for  the  Earl, 
who  had  been  raised  in  the  Peerage  to  the  style 
and  title  of  Duke  of  Orkney.  He  fled  without  a 
blow — was  driven  an  exile  from  the  land — and 
imprisoned  in  a  Danish  dungeon,  where  he  died, 
some  said  insane  or  mad,  and  others,  contrite  for 
his  crimes,  which  he  confessed.  Professor  Aytoun*3 
poem  will  be  the  authority  on  the  subject  in  the 
popular  mind,  and  Both  well  will  have  credit  for  a 
harder  heart  than  he  possessed.  We  have  copied 
a  few  extracts,  although  little  good  is  served  by 
them,  because  their  author  is  the  only  poet  in 
Scotland  whose  style  b  so  well  established  and 
known  that  no  doubt  would  exist  respecting  the 
authorship  of  the  verses.  The  first  relates  the 
single  combat  between  Botbwell,  while  Warder  of 
the  Border,  and  John  Elliot  of  the  Park. 

Short  parley  passed  between  ns  twain — 

"Thon  art  the  warden P**  "Ay  I 
Thon  Elliot  of  the  Park  P"  «*  I  am/' 

•*  Wilt  yield  thee  P"  «  Come  and  try !" 
We  lighted  down  from  off  onr  steeds, 

We  tied  thuro  to  a  tree ; 
The  snn  was  sinking  in  the  west, 

And  all  alone  were  we. 
Oat  flew  the  steel ;  and  then  began 

A  sharp  and  desperate  strife, 
For  Elliot  fonght  to  'scape  the  cord, 

I  fonght  for  fame  and  life. 
Ha,  ha  !  were  he  alive  again. 

And  on  this  dungeon  floor. 
What  joy  with  snch  a  man  as  that. 

To  cross  the  sword  once  more ! 
The  blows  he  fetched  were  stark  and  strong. 

And  so  were  mine,  I  ween. 
Until  I  cleft  his  head-piece  throngh. 

And  stretched  him  on  the  green. 
"  Wilt  yield  thee  now  P"  « I  will  not  yield, 

Bat  an  ye  promise  grace.*' 
**  That  you  most  ask  upon  your  knee. 

Before  our  Sovereign's  ikce." 


Blinded  with  blood,  he  stmgg^  ip— 

"  Lord  Earl !"  he  said,  "  beware  I 
No  man  shall  take  me  living  yet ; 

Now  follow,  if  you  dare." 
I  slipped  upon  the  broken  moss ; 

And  in  the  sheagh  we  rolled. 
Death  grappling,  silent,  heaving  eadi 

Within  the  other's  hold. 
He  passed  above  me,  and  I  felt — 

Once — twice— his  dagger  drive ; 
But  mine  went  deeper  throngh  his  breast — 

I  rose,  but  half  alive  I 
All  span  around  me — ^trecs  and  hills — 

A  mist  appeared  to  rise ; 
But  one  thing  saw  I  clearly  yet. 

Before  my  fading  eyes ; 
Not  half  a  rood  beyond  the  burn, 

A  man  lay  stiff  and  stark  ; 
I  knew  it  was  my  stubborn  foe, 

John  Elliot  of  the  Park.  / 

I  strove  in  vain  to  sound  my  horn, 

No  further  strenj^h  had  I ; 
And  reeling  in  that  lonely  glen, 

I  fell — but  not  to  die. 

The  verses  hare  all  the  old  ballad  intercsi  in 
them.  They  are  the  narrative  of  a  chivalrwis 
struggle,  which  nearly  cost  Both  well  his  life ;  which 
cost  him  more  perhaps  than  if  he  had  sunk  in  the 
broken  moss  under  John  Elliot's  dagger  ;  for  they 
have  a  fitting  pendant  in  Mary's  visit  to  ha 
wounded  warden,  the  errand  of  a  sympath^iiig 
woman  ;  but  Bothwell  may  have  made  more  out  of 
her  ride  to  the  Hermitage  than  it  warranted. 
But  0,  that  day  when  first  I  rose, 

A  cripple  from  my  lair — 
Threw  wide  the  casement,  breathed  my  flU 

Of  fresh  and  wholesome  air — 
Drank  in  new  life,  and  felt  once  more, 

The  pulse's  stirring  play — 
O,  madly  in  my  heart  is  writ 

The  record  of  that  day ! 
I  thought  to  hear  the  gorcook  erow, 

Or  oazel  whistle  shrill. 
When,  lo !  a  gallant  company 

Came  riding  up  the  hill. 
No  banner  was  displayed  on  high. 

No  sign  of  war  was  seen. 
No  armed  band,  with  spear  and  brand, 

Enconipassed  Scotland's  Queen. 
She  came,  on  gentle  errand  bound— 

The  bounteous  and  the  free — 
She  came  to  cheer  her  wounded  knight, 

She  came  to  smile  on  me. 
She  waited  not  for  guard  or  groom» 

Bat  passed  into  the  hall ; 
Around  her  were  the  four  Maries, 

Herself  the  rose  of  alL 
I  never  thought  that  woman's  voice 

Could  thrill  my  being  so. 
As  when  she  thanked  me  for  my  seal. 

In  accents  soft  and  low. 
I  saw  the  tear  within  her  eye, 

When  bending  down  to  me. 
She  placed  her  lily  hand  in  mine, 

And  bade  me  quit  my  Vnee. 
**  Dear  Lord,"  she  said,  "  'tis  woman's  right, 

To  comfort  when  the  may ; 
Then  chafe  not,  if  we  take  by  storm. 

Your  border>keep  to-day. 
We  come  not  to  invade  your  hall, 

Or  rudely  mar  your  rest ; 
Though  well  I  kn^w  at  fitter  tute, 

I  were  a  welcome  gneet.** 
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One  passage  more  from  this  poem  describes 
Bothwell*s  temptation  in  Craig  Millar  Castle.  The 
fiend,  in  the  form  of  Lethington,  roused  him  from 
deep  sleep  in  the  night,  and  commanded  him  to 
follow,  while  he  mnst  needs  obey.  The  conversation 
with  Satan  is  well  "  reported,*'  yet  the  scene  is 
not  warranted  by  auj  tradition ;  but  the  story  will 
give  Craig  Miller  Castle  a  little  ^endish  interest. 

The  moon  was  down,  but  myriad  ttart, 

Were  sparkling  in  the  sky — 
"  Behold  1''  he  said,  and  raised  his  hand — 

They  seemed  to  wane  and  die. 
They  passed  from  out  the  firmament, 

Deep  darkness  fell  around — 
Darkness  and  horrors  as  of  hell. 

And  silence  most  profound. 
No  wind,  no  murmur,  breath,  nor  stir— 

*Twas  utter  blankness  all, 
As  though  the  face  of  God  were  hid, 

And  heaven  were  wrapped  in  pall." 

"  Behold  again  !*'  a  deep  voice  said, 

And  straight  arose  a  spire 
Of  lurid,  red,  and  dismal  light, 
Between  me  and  the  mountain  height, 

A  peak  of  wavering  fire  ! 
Above  it  was  a  kingly  crown — 

Then  sounded  in  my  ear, 
"That  glorious  prize  may  be  thine  own ! 

Nor  only  that,  but  honour,  power. 
Beauty  and  love— a  matchless  dower — 

Dominion  far  and  near  I 
All  these  await  thee,  if  thy  heart 

Is  tempered  like  thy  steel. 
Keen,  sharp,  and  strong,  and  prompt  to  strike — 

To  strike,  but  not  to  feel ! 
That  crown  was  worn  by  valiant  Bruce — 

He  gained  it  by  the  blow 
That  on  the  slippery  altar  steps 

Laid  the  Red  Comyn  low ; 
He  won  and  wore  it  as  a  king. 

And  thou  may*st  win  it  now !" 

I  spoke  not,  but  he  heard  my  thoughts — 

"  Well  done,  thou  dauntless  peer ! 
I  love  the  brave  and  venturous  will 

That  knows  nor  ruth  nor  fear  I 
Come,  then,  I  swear,  by  yonder  fire — 

An  oath  ne*er  broke  by  me — 
That  thou  shalt  sit  in  Darnley's  place. 

When  Darnley  dies  by  thee ! 
Away  that  pageant !"  Spire  and  crown, 

Shoot,  like  the  lightning's  leap. 
But  overhead  a  meteor  came, 
Slow  moving,  tinging  with  its  flame 

The  murky  clouds  and  deep  ; 
It  shed  a  glare  on  Arthnr*8  seat, 

It  widened  like  a  shield, 
And  burst  in  thunder  and  in  fire. 

Above  the  Kirk  of  Field. 

'*  Both  well*'  is  the  Best  poem  pnblished  for 
many  months,  and  will  be,  among  a  numerous  class, 
more  popular  than  Tennyson's  "  Maud,"  or  Long, 
fellow's  *'  Hiawatha,"  with  their  respective  friends. 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  STORK.* 
This  poem  is  also  well  got  np,  although  not  in 
that  respect  equal  to  "  Bothwell."     It  is  founded 

*  London :  W.  and  F.  Cash.    I  voL  Pp.  131 . 


On  a  very  pretty  incident.  A  young  German  lady 
attached  a  letter  to  a  stork  before  it  took  its 
winter  flight,  and  requested  information  of  the  fate 
of  the  bird  from  any  one  who  might  find  the  letter. 
The  stork  was  shot  in  Syria.  The  Arabs  could 
not  read  the  scroll,  but  they  sent  it  to  the  British 
consul  at  Beyroot,  who  complied  with  the  writer's 
request.  On  this  hint  Miss  CJostello  has  raised  an 
ingenious  tale  of  war  and  love,  of  battle  and 
recovery,  of  nursing  and  marriage,  as  romantic  as 
possible.  A  German  lord  had  wandered  far  to  Syria, 
from  exile  in  his  own  land.  His  son  became  chief 
of  a  tribe,  and  he  was  leaving  home  with  his  Arabs 
to  the  Russian  war  when  the  stork  was  shot  by 
one  of  them,  and  the  Schick  obtained  the  letter. 
He  was  wounded  in  the  war,  and  became  an  inmate 
of  an  hospital.  The  nurse  who  overlooked  the 
ward  where  the  Arab  chief  was  laid,  recognised 
her  own  note,  although  how  she  volunteered  from 
Germany  for  the  work  of  Scutari,  none  may  tell. 
The  identification  of  the  note  created  au  acquaint- 
ance between  the  parties ;  but  when  the  Arab 
chief  recovered,  he  went  over  to  Germany  in  search 
of  his  father's  castle  and  land,  which  was  also 
identified  and  recovered.  Lila,  the  nurse,  remained 
at  her  post  until  peace  came,  and  she  returned 
to  her  home.  It  was  large  and  rich,  yet  she  was 
lonely  for  the  reason  thus  stated : — 

Eighteen  years  the  summer  sun 

Has  renewM  both  flower  and  lea^ 
Since  my  life  in  tears  begun, 

Learnt,  at  once  the  way  to  griefi 
Kindred  had  th'  unwelcome  care 
Of  my  youthful  father's  heir : 
All  of  duty,  duly  paid, 

Each  one's  task  is  fairly  o'er. 
And  the  wealthy  orphan  maid 

Thanks  them,  and  demands  no  more ; 
Asks  for  tenderness  from  none. 
And  is  left  to  dream  alone ! 

This  living  alone  made  Lila  a  blue  stocking, 
probably,  but  certainly  a  naturalist.  She  loved 
flowers  and  the  stais — two  widely  different  exist- 
ences— and  she  studied  mysteries.  Thus  she 
spoke  of  them,  also,  evidently  without  adequate 
information  : — 

I  make  me  friends  of  things  like  these, 

Watch  the  frail  fiowr's  and  tend  them  well. 
Lie  dreaming  beneath  waving  trees. 

And  fix  my  eyes  on  stars  that  tell 
Of  wonders  in  a  world  of  light 
Beyond  my  bounded  mortal  sight. 
Stars ! — ay,  what  mysteries  are  those  I — 

Whose  depths  when  we  would  understand. 
The  vase  of  science  overflows 

And  burns  the  sage's  trembling  hand. 
Placed,  one,  in  that  vast  dazzling  line. 
Awaiting  the  Eternal  sign, 
Our  planet  glimmers — none  so  small, — 
Yet  this  we  place  above  them  all  1 

No :  'tis  too  full  of  sorrows  drear. 

Too  scar'd  with  crime,  too  scaled  with  blood. 

That  ours  should  be  the  chosen  sphere 
Which  the  Great  Master  said  **  was  good.** 
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Who  gazing  on  that  host  sablime — 

Whose  distance  we  can  mark  alone, 
By  measured  space  and  counted  time — 

Shall  teach  what  ages  keep  unknown  P 
While  I  behold  ye, — worlds !  we  ^n 

To  name  as  realms  all  void — all  rain ! — 
My  soul  still  questions  in  despair 

While  ye  shine  on  in  cold  disdain. 
And  then  come  thronging  visions  fast, 
Gbwing  and  bright'ning — seen — and  past ! 

For  Lila*s  own  sake  it  is  well  that,  on  her  re- 
torn  to  the  Danube,  she  found  that  the  Arab  schiek 
of  the  stork's  note,  was  her  own  near  neighbour — 
the  heir  of  broad  lands,  and  an  old  castle  on  the 
bill*  that  for  long  had  been  tenantless.  Twelfe 
lines  tell  the  end  of  this  courtship — 

Two  wanderers  climb  the  rocky  stair, 
And  on  the  shaded  terrace  rest — 
Above,  the  stork*s  deserted  nest 

Hangs  quivering  in  the  waving  air. 

Then  Khalid  mark'J  with  soft  surprise, 

Lila*s  bright  cheek,  and  glistening  eyes, 

As  on  his  arm  she  gently  laid 

Her  hand  caressingly — and  said : — 

"Dear  Wilhelm  ;  if  no  other  come 

To  bid  thee  welcome  to  thy  home. 

Wilt  thou  regret  at  Ust  to  see 

LiU — thy  dream— thy  own,  in  me  P 

This  matter  being  settled,  we  may  turn  to  the 
fale  of  the  stork,  for,  as  the  bird  comes  rarely  to 
our  shores,  we  know  nothing  personally  of  its 
virtues,  although  the  race  is  in  high  repute.  It 
was  in  ancient  times  sacred.  The  Hebrews  even 
describe  it  bj  name  as  the  good  bird.  The  storks 
are  gregarious,  observe  order,  oonvene  parliaments, 
elect  a  chief,  and  follow  him  in  all  their  migrations. 
They  are  equivalnet  to  robin  red  breasts'  in  their 
attachment  to  man  and  his  dwellings.  They  are 
not  often  deceived  in  this  confidence,  so  long  as 
they  keep  away  from  civilisation.  They  are  mi- 
gratory, like  the  swallows,  and  thus  they  were 
aptly  addressed  by  Lila  in  her  troubles,  before  she 
went  upon  her  errand  of  benevolence. 

Thou  lov*st  our  homes :  the  lane — the  street — 

And  perching  on  the  belfry  oft, 
We  smile  thy  kindly  shape  to  greet 

Where,  motionless,  thou  siVst  aloft; 
We  fipel  thou  lov'st  us,  and  we  hail 
Thy  yearly  visit  to  our  Und, 
Leading  thy  rapid,  feathery  band. 
And  know  thy  presence  will  not  iail. 
Cities  and  people  thronging  all 
Welcome  ye  loud  from  tower  and  wall, 
Crying  with  joy  to  mark  your  track, 
'*The  Stork ! — Spring's  messengers  come  back  !** 
Who,  like  thy  race,  of  love  can  speak  P 

Por  whom  twice  o*er  the  season  comes, 
When  other  birds,  with  busy  beak 

Make  for  their  young  their  downy  homes. 
What  bird  so  fidthful  to  his  mate  P 

So  pious  to  his  parents  old  P 
Whose  cares  upon  her  nestlings  wait  P 

Whose  wings  their  forms  so  vrarmly  fold  P 
And  who  has  won  so  high  a  fame 

As  the  fond  bird  that  legends  say, 
When  in  a  city  girt  by  flame, 

Pow'rleu  to  fly  her  young  ones  lay. 
Bather  than  quit  her  burning  nest. 

Died  as  they  cower*d  beneath  her  breast  P 


Thy  very  name,  in  sacred  tongae, 
CnisiDA,  is  a  word  of  grace, 
And  bards  have  of  thy  virtues  sung 

That,  to  some  secret  ocean  place, 

The  old  and  feeble  of  thy  race 
Are  borne,  by  spirits  that  have  power, 

To  east  their  feathery  garb  aside. 
When — human  from  that  favoured  hour— 

They  step  as  man  in  all  his  pride. 

These  verses  contain  facts  and  legends,  jet, 
doubtless,  the  stork,  of  all  birds,  stood  highest  is 
classic  times.  The  next  extract  describet  the 
marshalling  of  the  hosts  for  flight  before  the  snov, 
with  which  the  stork  is  reluctant  to  form  » 
quaintance.  It  is  a  curious  process*  The  ksder 
takes  great  labour  upon  himself  in  oonveoing  hii 
subjects,  especially  the  young  storks,  who  an 
reluctant  to  travel,  probably.  Nothing  is  done  io 
haste,  but  the  birds  consider  maturely  orer  all 
their  plans  before  their  flight. 

The  first  dry  leaves  are  home  away 

From  the  tall  linden's  yerdant  crown, 
And  clustering  coral  berries  weigh 

The  bowM  acacia's  branches  down : 
The  vines  a  crimson  tinge  reveal. 

The  grape  has  caught  a  ruddier  die, 
The  thick  woods  shiver  as  they  feel, 

Amidst  their  boughs  the  north  wind's  sigh. 

On  the  wide  plain  a  fluttering  band 
Of  shining  plume  and  dusty  wing. 
Descends,  and  all  expectant  stand. 

Till  yon  dark  cloud  its  freight  shall  brisg. 
It  pauses,  and  fresh  troops  alight, 
Till  the  broad  space  is  snowy  white. 
The  Stork  has  odled  her  armies  forth. 
Retreating  from  the  icy  North, 
Bills  dang,  and  dattering,  seem  to  ay, 
— «  The  time  is  come !— 'tis  winter!— Hyr 

When  all  are  marshall'd, — duly  met, 
Till  fifteen  times  the  sun  has  set, 
From  d«y  to  day  A  sage  divan, 
Consults  and  ponders  o'er  their  plan ; 
Till  one,  with  high  m<yestie  pace. 

Steps  slowly  forth  amid  the  press. 
And  gating  round  the  crowded  space. 

Seemed  the  vast  oonoourse  to  address:^ 

The  better  portion  of  Miss  Costello's  poem  traces 
the  flight  of  the  bird's  over  city,  town,  and  tower, 
until  they  arrived  at  their  eastern  and  sotttbeni 
homes.  LiU*s  bird,  contented  with  a  short  iigbt, 
went  no  farther  than  Syria,  and  in  its  tamenea, 
came  to  the  Arab's  camp.  A  young  man  of  Ite 
tribe  fired.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  spedw 
character  of  his  victim,  and  his  aim,  too  tme,  m 
nearly  cost  him  his  life. 

Ha !  why  that  shriek  F— the  bird  is  proa^ 
Close  at  his  mother's  feet  it  lies : 
Could  he  have  gained  a  fairer  prise  f 
''Ah!  hapless  chiMI  what  hast  thou  does! 
Ahtt  I  the  sainted  bird  that  oame. 
The  Arabs  home  and  cart  to  claim  1 
This  deed  my  cup  of  anguish  fills- 
Woe  I  woe  to  him,  a  Stork  who  kills!" 

Loud  grows  the  wail—fiir  sweeps  the  eiy— 
And  edio  speeds  each  fierce  reply. 
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— "  Awiy  I  yoaog  fated  one  —away  I 
Nor  in  our  tents  one  moment  stay, 
HI  ehance  on  all  attends,  where  fell, 
The  holy  bird  Hearen  lovee  so  well !" 

Bat  the  semi-Europeau  chief  yalued  his  young 
retainer,  highly  and  would  not  allow  him  to  perish 
eyen  for  the  good  stork. 

The  seheik  looked  op,  nor  listened  long, 

Dark  grew  his  brow,  he  gUinced  around, 
Then  strode  to  where,  amidst  the  throng, 

The  Inrd  lay  bleeding  on  the  ground : 
And  menaced  by  the  hostile  band, 

Flash*d,  but  unshrinking,  in  the  fray, 
Held  by  his  mother's  trembling  hand, 

His  faronrite,  Toussouf,  stood  at  bay. 

"  Stand  off  !*'  he  cried — and,  at  his  word. 
The  crowd  fell  back — they  own'd  their  lord. 
— **  Take  up  the  quarry,  and  on  me 
EsU  all  the  iU—if  iU  there  be  : 
But,  idlb  thought !  God  guards  his  own, 
And  made  all  things  for  man  alooe. 
This  foolish  bird,  eren  like  his  kind. 
Was  for  our  food  or  sport  designed. 
Gire  praise  to  Allah  I  all  beside 
la  but  man's  error,  or  his  pride. 

Tlius  the  scroll  was  found,  its  writer  identified, 
and  all  was  brought  about  that  afterwards  occurred ; 
and  yet  young  sportsmen  should  treasure  proverbs 
in  their  memories.  No  man  prospers  who  kills  a 
stork.  Poor  Youssof  returned  not  to  his  Arab 
mother,  and  his  Syrian  land.  He  fell  before  a 
Kiissian  rifle  in  the  war  of  the  East. 

Miss  Costello's  narratiye  flows  on  in  an  easy 
quiet  style.  Her  illustrations  are  not  very  striking, 
but  they  are  simple  and  true.  Her  thoughts  are 
not  verf  lofty,  except  the  metaphysical  verses,  and 
therefore  lowly  people  can  sympathise  with  them. 
Her  pen  glides  over  her  paper  in  the  most  graceful 
curves  when  she  has  to  describe  something  real 
and  visible;  and  that  poetry,  probably,  lives  longer 
than  more  ambitious  lays — the  produce  of  long 
thought,  and  of  ingenious  imaginings.  The  volume 
is  thm,  blue  gilt,  and  an  ornament.  The  contents 
are  useful,  for  the  moral  runs  that  young  people 
gain  nothing  by  idleness.  For  all  that  can  be  said 
or  seen,  Lila  had  remained  disconsolate  and  lonely, 
unless  she  had  sallied  into  the  world  to  be  doing 
good. 


POEMS  BY  KOBERT  WHiSON.* 

This  volume,  although  printed  and  published  in 
the  United  States,  and  apparently  by  a  citizen  of 
the  Kepublic,  is  occupied  chiefly  by  detached 
poems,  referring  to  scenes  in  England  and  Scot- 
land; and  some  of  them — "Kellie  Law,"  by  way 
of  example— are  remarkable  poems.  Others  bear 
a  resemblance  to  something  read  long  ago.  Mis- 
nomers are  of  that  class  having  a  sound  Uke  one  of 
Theodore  Hook's  odds  or  ends.  The  flrst  verses 
in  the  book  were  writted  in  the  church-yard  of 
Stoke»  in  Buckinghamshire,  beside  the  grave  of  the 
author  of  the  el^ : — 

*  Boston :  John  Wilion  and  Son,  1  vol  Pp.  167. 


Yes !  strains  prolonged  in  many  a  tongue ; 
In  many  a  shore  the  ingenious  yonug 

The  tender  "  Elegy"  rehearse. 
Who  oft  in  manhood  and  in  age, 
When  pious  thoughts  the  soul  engage, 

B«call  the  cherished  verse. 

And  long  the  pleasnie-seeking  crowd. 
Who  gaze  from  Windsor's  castle  proud. 

On  scenes  of  beauty,  pomp,  and  power. 
Shall  hither  strain  their  eager  sight, 
To  mark  the  church-spire  gleaming  bright. 

And  "  ivy  mantled  tower.** 

And  still  the  generous  youth  who  throng 
To  Eton*s  shades,  renowned  in  song, 

Shall  stop  to  read  with  kindling  eye— 
While  wandering  here  with  noiseless  tread, 
'Mong  records  of  the  common  dead — 

One  name  that  cannot  die. 

The  first  and  the  last  of  the  verses  concerning 
Eellie  Castle,  are  also  favourable  specimens  ^ 
this  Bostonian  poetry ;  and  the  last  verse  has  ita 
lesson,  founded  on  truth.  Better  to  be  forgotten, 
than  to  stand  out  scathed  and  ruined  like  a  warn* 
ing  to  all  visitors ;  or  like  a  pyramid  in  Egypt,  to 
preach  mutability.  The  verses  to  a  Lark  are  of 
the  in  medias  ret  class,  not  very  much  any  way ; 
and  as  the  volume  contains  others  so  much  superior, 
we  would  advise  their  author  to  weed  his  writings. 
Some  of  them  deserve  to  live.  Others  he  could 
afiPord  to  burn.  A  man  must  not  publish  every- 
thing that  he  writes.  In  all  professions  work  may 
be  spoiled — 

The  silent  hall  and  warder-tower, 

And  parapet  with  lichen  grey, 
Have  told  me  of  departed  power. 

And  splendour  passed  away. 
Luxuriant  waves,  the  yellow  grain 

Beneath  the  few  ancestral  trees  ; 
The  widlflowers  now  alone  remain. 

To  scent  the  CTening  breeze. 

The  cottage  moulders  in  the  dell, 

Like  linnet's  nest  in  hedgerow  green ; 
And  soon  no  trace  remains  to  tell 

Where  life  and  Iotc  have  been. 
But  towers  that  felt  the  warrior's  tread. 

And  halls  where  met  the  festive  crowd, 
Have  long  in  mournful  silence  read 

A  lesson  to  the  proud  I 

Then  comes  the  query,  how  have  we  copied  the 
Lines  to  a  Lark?  Ajid  the  answer  probably 
would  be,  because  of  the  Lark — the  loudest  of 
our  northern  songsters. 

I  love  to  see  the  joyous  laric 

And  watch  her  every  motion. 
While  floating  like  a  fairy  bark 

On  air's  thin  waveless  ocean. 
And  when  from  sunny  fields  above, 

She  comes  on  wearing  wings, 
What  dreams  of  youth,  and  truth,  and  love, 

To  brooding  souls  she  brings  I 

Ere  other  birds,  with  wonted  mirth. 

Their  matin  strains  renew. 
The  lark  forsakes  the  smoking  earth. 

For  the  lored  realms  of  blue ; 
And  upward  in  the  field  of  light. 

Hies  farther  from  her  nest 
Than  e'er,  on  less  ambitious  flight, 

She  wanders  east  or  wttt 
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Ths  weather,  daring  seTeral  weeks  of  the  last  month, 
was  extremely  dry  and  hot,  but  has  since  then  been 
remarkably  cold  and  rough.  We  have  had  heavy 
rain  and  untimely  storms.  Great  floods  have 
swollen  some  of  the  minor  rivers  in  England  to  a 
height  extraordinary  in  harvest  time.  Two 
men,  while  attempting  to  cross  the  Don  in 
a  boat  at  Doncaster,  were  swept  beneath  a 
bridge,  entangled  with  the  arches  and  drowned. 
Two  men  were  carried  away  by  the  Irwell  and 
drowned.  Two  persons  were  killed  by  lightning 
in  Yorkshire,  and  two  in  Scotland. 

The  temperature  in  the  early  part  of  the  month 
was  higher  than  has  been  experienced  here  for  very 
many  years.  It  got  up  among  fabulous  figures  and 
quantities  in  the  sun ;  and  ranged  from  80  to  90 
in  the  shade,  with  very  little  difference  by  night. 
The  similarity  of  day  and  night  in  the  quality  of 
warmth  was  the  most  remarkable  symptom  in  the 
weather.  As  for  the  state  of  matters  in  the  sun, 
scientific  instruments  failed  to  convey  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  broiling  and  burning  power  of  the  north- 
em  sky.  Persons  fresh  or  faded,  as  the  case  may 
be,  from  India,  insisted  that  they  had  never 
encountered  anything  like  this  in  Bombay.  Those 
who  were  initiated  in  the  manners  of  the  farther 
east,  recollected  that  they  had  experienced  similar 
heat  occasionally  in  Calcutta.  Even  the  Eed  Sea 
appeared  for  a  season  to  have  lost  its  character  as 
the  first  place  in  the  world  for  a  good  scorching 
heat.  People  said  that  the  heat  in  some  parts  of 
England  was  145 ;  and  for  Scotland  120  to  130  in 
the  sun.  The  last  three  figures  were  acknowledged 
in  London,  and  birds  left  accidentally  caged  in  the 
sun  were  scorched  to  death.  In  some  places  fires 
were  caused  by  spontaneous  combustion,  as  the 
phrase  runs ;  as  if  anything  done  by  the  sun  upon 
a  sublunary  object,  were  spontaneous  on  the  part 
of  that  object.  Fields  of  com  yellowed  in  a  week. 
The  leaves  of  forest  trees  became  prematurely 
brown  and  dry.  The  calculations  founded  upon 
the  expectation  of  a  late  harvest  appeared  to  be 
ruined.  Wheat  fell  by  ten  to  twelve  shillings  per 
quarter  in  one  week.  The  conclusion  of  harvest- 
ing operations  was  expected  at  rather  an  early  pe- 
riod of  the  year.  Suddenly  the  wind  changed,  the 
blue  sky  was  hidden  in  a  dense  [drift  of  thick 
clouds  from  Eussia,  and  a  violent  thunder  storm 
celebrated  the  obscuration  of  the  sun,  which  con- 
tinued for  nearly  an  entire  week — that  is,  from 
Saturday  the  16th  to  Friday  the  22nd  of  August, 
with  a  vigorous  wind  and  a  volume  of  rain  sufficient 
for  any  Monsoon,  which  no  doubt  postponed  the 
harvest  by  two  weeks,  broke  the  growing  corn  in 
some  places,  and  shook  the  ears  disastrously  in 
others,  relieving  the  holders  of  com  from  one-half 
of  the  reduction  in  price  that  befell  them  in  the  pre- 
vious week.  The  wind  caused  considerable  losses 
at  sea,  including  eight  lives  at  Brighton  on  the 
20th.     The  force  of  the  wind  perhaps  rapidly 


strengthened  a  fire  on  the  opposite  side  ckf  the 
island,  at  Liverpool,  upon  the  same  evening,  so 
that  six  persons  were  burned  to  death  before  meam 
could  be  adopted  to  extricate  them. 

The  political  intelligence  is  of  small  importaaoe, 
or  there  is  no  intelligence.  The  Emperor  Na- 
poleon ni.  has  left  Paris  for  the  Pyroiees, 
accompanied  by  the  Empress.  The  health  of  the 
former  is  said  to  be  affected  seriously,  by  that 
painful  although  vulgar  disease  rheumatism.  The 
friends  of  order  in  Paris  look  demurely  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  high  prices  for  another  year,  combined 
with  monetary  difficulties,  and  the  illness  of  their 
chief.  .  The  members  of  the  secret  societies  look 
up.  They  feel  scarcely  yet  that  all  their  secrets 
are  cognate  facts  or  signs  to  the  French  police. 

The  coronation  of  the  Russian  Emperor  it 
Moscow,  has  been  postponed  to  an  early  day  ii 
September.  Some  English  steam  ship  proprieton 
have  advertised  their  intention  to  issue  return 
tickets  for  the  accommodation  of  those  British 
subjects  who,  may  be  ambitious  to  witn^s  the 
crowning  of  their  great  foe — for  although  individu- 
ally Alexander  may  not  cherish  any  particular 
enmity  towards  our  race,  yet  officially  he  considers 
us  all  as  a  very  black  set  indeed.  The  invitation 
will  be  accepted  by  many  persons.  The  ofiloial 
deputation,  headed  by  Lord  Granville,  will  represent 
Britain  in  an  extravagant  style,  without  adding 
private  to  public  folly.  As  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  on 
the  deputation,  who  a  short  time  since  said  the 
nulla  pax  cum  Russia  at  a  Westminster  meeting, 
in  public,  we  presume  that  an  adequate  quantily 
of  both  descriptions  of  folly  is  combined  iu  tlie 
acceptance  and  the  appointment. 

The  Russians  offered  some  obstacles  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  They  delayed  the 
restoration  of  Kars — they  destroyed  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Reni  and  Ismail  before  handing  them  over 
to  the  Turks — they  occupied  the  Isle  of  Serpent^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube — and  they  offered 
petty  hindrances  to  the  process  of  drawing  their 
new  and  retired  frontier  in  Bessarabia,  affording  by 
these  steps  a  pretext  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Austrian  army  in  the  Principalities,  of  which  the 
chiefs  of  Eastern  Germany  seem  loth  to  take  a 
last  long  lingering  look.  The  British  fleet  iu  tb^ 
East  was  accordingly  instmcted  to  concentrate  fti 
ships  at  the  Isle  of  Serpents,  and  matters  looked 
black  for  a  moment.  The  Russians  haVe  expkdiied 
and  reformed  upon  all  these  points,  except  the  new 
frontier,  where  they  insist  on  keeping  some  pboe 
with  the  title  Belgrode,  very  like  Belgrade,  ^ 
capital  of  Servia,  in  sound,  but  not,  we  tiiis^  dL 
similar  strategic  consequence,  if  the  Rus^pbs  wA 
to  have  the  keeping  of  it,  while  the  mere  \MSi  flrf 
they  vehemently  want  it  should  sharpesi  ^  flV 
present  ignorance  of  the  West  fespedtii^  flf 
qualities. 

The  Russians,  meanwhile,  may  have  tlttir  fdMo 
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ttfideratanding  with  the  rulers  at  Vienna  respecting 
the  occupancj  of  the  Principalities.  We  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  believing  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburgh  and  its  courtiers. 

The  Mosoovites  work  like  grim  death,  or  destiny, 
in  preparing  their  next  crusade.  They  push  a 
Tioleut  attack  iipon  parts  of  the  independent 
Caucasus  to  success.  They  have  regained  pos- 
session of  Aniq)a,  and  a  vigorous  rebuUdiug  of 
fortifications  will  be  commenced  immediately  by 
them  along  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Euxine. 

The  Government  of  St.  Petersburgh  have  ordered 
a  careful  survey  of  the  Caspian,  to  oscertain  its 
commercial  capabilities !  This  scientific  expedition, 
we  may  be  assured,  is  merely  the  precursor  of  the 
means  necessary  to  render  the  Caspian  shore  a 
depot  of  the  military  pov^er  of  the  northern 
empire;  which  may  be  cast  from  thence  upon 
Turkey  in  Asia,  at  a  convenient  season — probably 
in  five  or  ten  years  hence.  Let  us  uot  pursue  a 
course  of  self-deception  upon  that  point  hence- 
forward. 

The  umjbrage  between  Austria  and  Sardinia,  in 
Italy,  gathers  head  and  point ;  and  may  come  to 
something  very  harrassing  to  the  Trench  dynasty, 
whose  chief  would  be  unable  to  order  his  course  of 
action,  under  the  circumstances,  in  any  way  con- 
sistent with  his  Italian  policy.  He  could  not 
oppose  the  Sardinians  without  breaking  up  his 
alliance  with  Great  Britain,  and  becoming  ex- 
tremely unpopular  in  France,  while  all  additions 
to  Sardinian  influence  aro  made  at  the  cost  of  his 
prestige  at  Rome. 

The  British  and  French  Governments  addressed 
a  note  to  the  King  of  Naples  respecting  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  people  were  treated  by  their 
sovereign,  which  is  a  very  Bourbonic,  and  there- 
fore a  very  evil  manner.  His  Majesty  having  con- 
sulted probably  with  the  representatives  of  his 
friends  of  Russia,  transmitted  a  very  caustic 
answer,  remmding  his  advisers  that  Britain  had 
Ireland,  and  France  had  something  else,  while  he 
was  a  crowned  king  and  independent  of  all  control 
and  counsel.  France  may  answer  for  itself,  and  as 
for  Ireland,  the  people  of  Sicily,  we  suspecl^  would 
deem  an  exchange  to  its  circumstances  most  satis- 
factory to  them.      Ireland  has  all  the  immunities 


possessed  by  En^and  or  Scotland,  down  even  to 
the  income-tax,  and  we  possess  in  this  country  a 
tolerable  constitution,  which  requires  occasional 
expansion,  and  has  a  tendency  to  drag  heavily,  but 
still  is  upon  the  whole  a  system  abounding  with 
good  elements,  and  practically  seems  a  safer  con- 
dition of  Grovernment  than  we  can  find  in  any 
other  country. 

The  main  question  relates,  however,  to  the  an« 
ecedents  of  the  parties.  The  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  is  not  indebted  to  the  Xing  of  Naples  or 
to  any  Bourbon  for  her  crown,  or  for  any  part  of 
the  territories  attached  to  her  throne ;  while  we 
need  scarcely  say  that  our  Royal  and  volcanic  cor- 
respondent is  in  no  small  measure  under  debt  to 
us,  as  the  instruments  at  least,  for  being  i  king  in 
any  place,  and  he  has  given  us  much  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  our  instrumentality  in  his  behalf.  We 
helped  materially  to  replace  his  family  in  Naples; 
and  the  nation  is  pretty  unanimous  in  its  regret 
that  we  assumed  that  responsibility.  We  are 
pretty  much  in  the  position  o^  a  man  who  presents 
honest  truth,  we  gave  the  Neapolitans  a  Codra 
Capello  for  a  king ;  and  the  serpent  stings,  but  our 
poor  diplomatists  cannot  cbarrii  him.  Oh !  for 
one  short  year  of  Oliver  Cromwell  just  now.  He 
was  a  perfect  Orion  among  these  wild  beasts. 

Then,  as  to  Sicily,  we  might  have  extended  the 
Ionian  islands  by  adding  Sicily  virtually  to  the 
number,  or  we  might  have  rendered  it  the  granary 
of  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  with  the  consent  of  its 
population.  We  restored  it  to  the  Bourbons,  who 
oppress  its  people  and  ravage  the  isle  like  locusts 
— but  so  much  worse,  as  they  not  only  destroy  its 
fertility,  but  also  imprison  its  people. 

Thus  we  have  interests  to  serve  in  Naples. 

The  Prussian  Prince  Adalbert,  with  a  Prussian 
frigate,  a«tsailed,  or  was  attacked,  by  the  Riff  pi- 
rates on  the  coast  of  Morocco.  The  skirmish  is 
said  to  have  closed  with  the  defeat  of  the  pirates, 
but  seven  Prussians  were  killed,  and  a  number 
were  wounded,  for  which  the  Prussians  purpose  to 
take  farther  vengeance. 

A  magnificent  dinner  was  given  to  the  Guards 
of  Crimean  experience  last  week,  in  the  Surrey 
Gardens,  London.  Upwards  of  two  thousand  Guards 
dined,  and  twenty  thousand  persons  were  present. 
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A  Voice  frm  Juttralia.     By  Hankah  Yillibbs 

BoTD.  London  :  Partridge  and  Co.  Pp.  100. 
A  UTTLB  book  full  of  strange  reasoning,  and 
proceeding  upon  the  principle  that  all  prophecy  is 
to  be  figuratively  understood  by  a  succession  of 
generations,  and  will  be  literally  fulfilled  upon  some 
one.  We  have  had  many  strange  voices  from 
Australia,  and  the  present  b  the  strangest.     Aus- 


tralia is  destined  to  be  Noah's  ark  upon  an 
extended  scale,  when  the  next  great  outpouring  of 
wrath  occurs.  According  to  the  *'  Voice,**  London  is 
supposed,  by  the  authoress,  to  be  the  great 
Babylon  of  revelation,  and  all  good  people  are 
entreated,  faithfully,  to  abandon  the  old  world, 
Europe,  and  seek  an  asylum  in  Australia.  The 
old  world  is  to  be  burned  up  for  sin ;  but  Australia, 
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alihoogh  as  vioions  for  the  extent  of  its  popolation 
as  anj  other  of  our  colonies,  will  be  preserved. 

The  anthoress  is  a  phrenologist,  and  holds  manj 
other  carious  opinions,  amongst  which,  are  her 
yiews  of  the  fall,  even  if  thej  be  8i^>ported  bj 
Kant  and  Schiller. 

That  tho  hnman  race  aro  capable  of  enjoying  a  much 
greater  portion  of  bappineas  than  we  see  them  generally  en- 
joy inthii  worid  is  not  contrary  to  Scripture. 

Let  ns  refer  to  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  ascertain  what 
were  the  sooroes  of  happiness  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise. 
They  lired  in  a  beaatifal  garden  which  produced  **  every  tree 
thai  itpUMnmt  to  tie  eigki  and  good  for  food,"*  They  had 
**  domimum  over  iheJUk  of  the  tea  and  oaer  the  fowl*  of  the 
dlr,  attd  over  every  Uiviag  Hung  that  movetk  t^nm  the  earths** 
They  had  each  an  intelleotual  companion,  without  which  the 
gift  of  speech  would  huTe  lost  its  power  of  making  its  pos- 
sessor happy ;  and  they  had  a  power  of  understanding  their 
Creator,  when  he  was  pleased  to  rereal  himself  to  them,  and 
instruct  them.  We  are  told  that  Ood  commanded  them  not 
lo  eat  of  the  fruit  of  a  particular  tree ;  and  we  may  infer 
from  this  that  had  they  eiereised  self-denial  and  self-control, 
and  permitted  the  beautiful  fruit  to  drop  flrom  the  tree  and 
decay  on  the  ground  untouched,  they  would  hare  been  taught 
hy  their  Creator,  from  year  to  year,  all  the  different  branches 
(tf  knowledge,  which  their  descendants  hare  discovered  by 
the  dearly  eanied  experience  of  seTeral  thousand  years.  We 
may  learn  fromliistory  that  wheneyer  the  Almighty  wished, 
for  his  own  wise  purposes,  that  any  branch  of  knowledge 
should  become  Imown  to  the  descendants  of  Adam,  **  God 
eaid  let  there  he  lights  and  there  vhu  light,**  He  appointed 
men  to  communicate  the  knowledge  which  they  liad  acquired 
— by  being  gifted  by  their  Creator  with  intellects  fsTourable 
to  such  studies — to  others,  in  such  a  disinterested  manner, 
that,  as  in  the  instance  of  Galileo,  persecution,  imprison* 
ment,  and  sometimes  death,  has  been  the  consequence  of  one 
of  the  descendants  of  Adam  introducing  a  new  theory  to  the 
notice  of  mankind.  Kant  and  Schiller  haTC  justly  remarked, 
that  with  what  we  call  the  Fall  of  Man,  ciTilisation  begins, 
and  only  then  morality  becomes  possible,  for  that  unoonscious 
innocence  was  not  morality.  Eren  according  to  the  Scriptu- 
ral account,  men  gain  through  transgression  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  eril,  whereby  they  become  like  unto  God. 

Immorality  was  possible  before  the  Fall,  for 
it  was  immoral  to  be  ungrateful,  to  steal,  and  to 
conceal  truth — all  done  at  least  contemporaneously 
with  the  fall,  and  having  precedent  as  its  cause. 
So  the  angels  who  have  never  fallen,  are  moral 
beings  in  the  strictest  sense. 

The  authoress  is  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the 
founder  of  St.  Peter's  at  Eome,  for  not  having 
acted  on  her  opinions  loDg,  long  ago. 

Had  Leo  X.  studied  the  writings  of  St.  Peter  before  he 
began  to  build  a  splendid  church,  which  he  named  after 
him.  would  he  hare  wasted  the  industry  of  his  subjects  in 
building  it  in  a  pUce  which  the  apostle  told  him  was  to  be 
*'  burned  up  P*'  and  when  he  fonnd  he  had  not  money  enough 
to  complete  the  building  in  the  same  splendid  style  in  which 
it  was  begun,  must  he  not  hare  been  animated  by  the 
Babylonish  spirit  when  he  published  the  sale  of  indulgencies  P 
Had  he  studied  the  First  Epistle  General  of  Sr.  Peter,  he 
would  hsTe  found  cheap  religion  explained  in  such  simple 
terms  that  he  never  would  have  called  on  his  subjects  to 
purchase  the  new  kind  of  merchandise  which  he  was  offer- 
ing for  sale. 

Popes  are  responsible  for  so  much  wrong,  that 
it  is  hard  to  blame  Leo  X.  for  being  unacquainted, 
in  his  day  with  the  existence  of  Australia. 

The  reasons  for  this  lady's  book,  are  subjoined 
in  the  following  passage.      One  of  them  hangs 


from  the  stars.  ^  In  one  place  she  even  says,  that 
the  southern  cross  is  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
In  another  that  our  plough  demonstrates  the  toil 
that  hangs  above  the  old  world. 

A  mountain  is  emblematic  in  Scripture  of  a  pkee  of  salelj> 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  part  of  Australia  is  in  the  80th  de- 
gree  of  south  latitude,  andohUemsalemis  intheSOtkdigras 
of  north  latitude.  It  has  all  the  characteriaties  of  tbe  had 
of  Canaan,  only  that  it  is  much  larger.  We  eonld  oat  select 
such  a  square  of  land  near  ancient  Jerusalem,  withoot  indn- 
ding  a  rast  portion  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  whidi  eoaatrias 
are  now  occupied  by  unbeUerers.  So  that  it  does  not  appev 
to  be  the  will  of  the  Almighty  that  his  people  sboaU  reton 
to  it,  until  it  has  undergone  that  purification  by  fire,  which  is 
to  destroy  all  the  unbeUeriog  nations  by  whidi  it  ia  snr. 
rounded  ;  and  while  this  purification  is  going  on,  the  tmSa, 
who  take  refuge  in  **the  Lord's  bam,*'  and  are  ulliB«<i^j 
to  inhabit  the  earth,  will  be  safe. 

There  is  a  <*  new  earth "  ready  to  reoeiTe  tlMB,  whse 
wars  and  persecutions  hare  never  raged ;  wbere  even  tiis 
stars  abore  are  different  to  those  of  the  northern  hiimiaphwa. 
A  great  part  of  this  <*  new  earth"  is  uninhabited,  aad  etea 
unexplored ;  but  if  it  were  taken  posaession  of  by  sineaR 
worshippers,  who  individually  and  collectirely  made  die  word 
of  Ood  a  lamp  nnio  their  feet^  and  a  light  wUo  thnrpeA^  U 
wmld  be  a  fidfOmeni  of  the  prophecy,  **  Behold  I  create  a  mm 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dweUeth  righteomeneat." 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  one  of  the  oonstcUatioia  wUeh 
have  induced  astronomers  to  come  and  adnsire  the  liiantim 
of  the  heavens,  which  cannot  be  seen  in  the  old  worid,  is 
called  the  Southern  Cross. 

We  would  be  quite  justified  in  saying  that  this 
is  a  remarkable  book  but  the  reasons  for  its  beiag 
so«  are  not  quite  satisfsotorj. 


Professor  Wikot^s  Works.  VoL  V. 
This  fifth  volume  consists  of  essays,  eritieal  and 
imaginative,  and  is  the  first  of  that  series.  He 
topics  are  now  thirty  years'  old,  but  there  is  a 
vigour  in  their  style  that  ke^  them  always  frc^. 
They  are  republications  from  the  magasine,  and 
although  not  selected  by  their  autho^,  yet  the 
editor  of  these  volumes  possessed  peculiar  meaw 
of  knowing  Professor  Wilson's  opinioR  of  his  ooa- 
tributors.  In  this  first  volume  we  find  one  esai^, 
"Death  in  the  Pot,'*  published  thirty-six  yean 
since,  as  a  review  of  Mr.  Ajccum's  work  ofi  the 
adulteration  of  food 'and  drinks. 

The  Professor,  at  that  distant  date,  looked  on 
Mr.  Accum's  statements  as  somewhat  exi^;geaidL 
But  for  thirty-six  years  the  matter  has  gone  oi» 
until  we  have  the  report,  this  year,  of  a  Par* 
liamentary  committee,  which  differs,  in  few  par- 
ticulars, from  this  work. 

It  is  curious  that  several  of  these  essays  diree^y 
refer  to  topics  now  of  immediate  interest. 


Manchester  Papers,      Manchester:    DunhiO  and 

Palmer. 
The  second  part  of  this  series  contaiiis  fev 
different  articles,  exhaustive  of  their  several  ad^ 
jects,  by  J.  D.  Morell,  A.M.,  Pyn^^  Lagp^  Bfli: 
W.  Q.  Barrett,  and  Albany  Foublanq^-  ^^]H^ 
of  the  work  is  excellent.  The  namea  of  fttunlB 
should  secure  its  circulation. 
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'*Thoi7  tbalt  not  steal"— Eighth  Commandment, 
ExodoSk  20th  chap.»  15th  yerse.  This  injonction 
is  not  omitted  from  the  decalogue  as  it  stands  on 
the  walls  of  English  churches,  and  it  is  familiar 
to  all  men  in  our  three  kingdoms,  with  all  the 
eolonies  appertaining  thereunto — and  to  the  ma- 
joiitj  of  mankind  in  Christendom.  It  has  been 
gr»Ten  upon  the  tablets  of  eyerj  heart.  Yet  it  is 
broken  almost  without  loss  of  caste  or  ciroum- 
stance,  if  the  breach  be  sufficiently  large.  *'Tbou 
abalt  not  steal"  is  a  forgotten  order  in  commercial 
oiroles,  and  we  shall  never  reach  sound  mercantile 
practioe  until  the  legiskture  has  passed  new  and 
stringent  laws  on  commercial  delioquencies. 

The  alarming  exposures  of  rotten  hearts  in  manj 
ki^  an^  at  a  recent  date,  blossoming  concerns, 
even  bearing  round  dividends  as  their  fruit,  might 
hasten  some  movement  of  this  nature,  if  the  minor 
stoops  of  the  Qovemment  had  not  been  active  im- 
plements or  astute  organisers  of  these  wickednes- 
ses. A  short  time  ago  the  Secretary  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  discovered  to  be 
an  operator  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Bulls  and 
bears  alike  complained  of  this  play  with  loaded 
dice.  Soon  afterwards  another  pet  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  found  to  be  a  defaulter  and  a  forger  in 
Ireland ;  but  he  escaped  to  the  modern  cave  of 
Adullam  in  America.  A  short  time  passed  and  a 
member  of  Parliament,  connected  with  a  noble 
f  amiljr,  who  had  been  hand  and  glove  with  one  Gb- 
Temment,  departed  to  Sweden  or  Norway,  because 
he  had  issued  bills  at  TattersaH's  with  the  accept- 
or's name  in  the  drawer's  handwriting.  Next 
oame  the  celebrated  Sadleir  delinquencies — next  in 
dose  connexion  with  the  Government — John  Sad- 
leir had  been  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  a 
high  Roman  Catholic.  The  late  and  young  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury  even  proposed  to  insert  his  name  in 
bis  will  as  one  of  four  trustees,  who  were  to  man- 
age his  property  for  charitable,  t>.  ecclesiastical, 
purposes.  Sadleir  ruined  thousands  of  families, 
and  according  to  the  still  commonly  received  opin- 
i<%  poisoned  himself .   His  old  Irish  admirers,  who 


should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
man,  say  that  he  bought  a  corpse,  and  dressed  it 
into  a  representation  of  his  own  body,  saturating 
it  with  oil  of  almonds  internally ;  whilst  he  eigoys 
ebewhere  the  fruits  of  his  pecuUtbns.  This  is  a 
strange  romance,  or  the  material  for  a  wild  story— 
circuhited  perhaps  to  account  for  the  large  sum  of 
money  that  he  received  a  short  time  before  his  pre- 
tence or  reality  of  suidde,  and  to  turn  the  chase 
from  that  subject.  A  dark  suspicion  existed  res- 
pecting the  disposal  of  that  money ;  which  in  a 
mere  Newgate  Calendar  of  special  offences  we  need 
not  to  repeat.  Now,  the  lapse  of  the  Royal  British 
Bank,  in  distressing  circumstances,  has  shown  that 
the  Government  has  been  connected  with  more  bad 
company.  Two  members  of  Parliament  who  sup- 
port the  ministry— one  of  whom  was  employed  long 
by  the  party,  and  is  supposed  to  have  political 
claims  on  the  Premier  of  a  local  character^stand 
in  reference  to  thii  bank  in  a  position  that  requires 
explanation. 

These  crimes  are  afflicting,  but  not  strange. 
The  affliction  connected  with  them  is  increased  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  common.  They  are  not 
confined  to  any  dime  or  country.  They  abound 
in  the  United  States,  for  example,  and  a  short  time 
only  has  elapsed  since  the  chairman,  if  we  remem- 
ber rightly,  of  several  railway  companies,  issued 
forged  bonds  of  one  company,  or  surrepetitious 
bonds,  duly  made,  but  omitted  from  their  regbtry. 
At  nearly  the  same  time  the  new  town  of  San 
Francisco  was  almost  ruined,  in  its  cradle,  by 
bonds  issued  without  value,  to  the  munidpality, 
by  its  own  treasurer.  Our  old  towns  can  scarcely 
hold  their  heads  higher  than  the  newest  city  of 
the  States,  for  the  same  news-sheet  that  recorded 
these  defalcations  on  the  Pacific,  narrated  the 
melancholy  death  of  the  actuary  to  a  savings' 
bank  in  an  English  town,  who  walked  upstairs,  out 
of  his  shop,  and  shot  himsdf  dead,  in  reply  to  the 
request  of  the  magistrates  that  he  would  wait  on 
them  with  an  explanation  of  deficiencies  in  his 
books. 
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Two  weeks  since  the  stock  jobbers  of  Parb  and 
of  London  were  confounded  extremely  by  the 
announcement  that  three  of  the  principal  officials 
in  the  office  of  the  (French)  I^orthem  Railwc^r 
had  abstracted  shares  belonging  to  their  proprietary 
equal  in  value  to  nearly  one  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling,  had  sold  them  in  the  market,  and  made  off 
with  the  money.  Bight  behind  this  commercial 
episode  the  disclosure  followed  of  shares  forged,  or 
erroneously  transferred,  in  the  Cfystal  Palace  Com- 
pany. The  number  is  unknown  yet ;  but  the  sys- 
tem has  been  pursued  for  eighteen  months  without 
detection  by  the  same  person. 

The  sanction  of  Parliament  is  no  security 
whatever  against  the  misapplication  of  money  and 
of  pecuniary  powers.  The  Westminster  Improve- 
ment Bond  fraud  is  a  gigantic  illustration  of  that 
miserable  truth.  Bonds  for  one  million  sterling 
have  been  for  some  part  erroneously  issued,  and 
for  another  part  misapplied  so  obviously,  that  the 
whole  are  not  worth  over  two  shillings  per  1/.,  if 
any  monied  person  would  even  risk  ten  per  cent, 
for  their  possession.  The  scen6  of  this  operation 
rests  upon  Westminster  Abbey,  and  ih'C  6ew 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  runs  towards  felgravia, 
and  is  flanked  by  Buckingham  iahce — so  that  her 
Majesty  can  scarcely  drive  out  of  the  gates  of  her 
town  house  without  seeing  a  blunder  or  a  cheat 
Under  her  own  name. 

The  minor  offences  against  honesty  are  almost 
innumerable  on  the  part  of  individuals  who  are 
confidentially  trusted.  They  get  into  criminal 
courts,  where  we  are  nol  to  follow  them  at  present, 
although  we  suggesi  that,  at  a  period  wncu  the 
public  hear  and  read  dally  lamentations  over  the 
doings  of  ticket-oMeave  men,  and  the  success  of 
regular  thieves,  with  dissertations  on  the  improve- 
ment of  criminals,  who  wear  shocking  bad  hats,  and 
fustian  jackets  out  at  the  elbow,  it  would  be  well 
to  consider  the  case  of  desk-pickers  in  gold  chains, 
diamond  rings,  and  goodly  apparel,  with  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  a  decent  home, 
and  a  fair  salary  ;  who,  succumbing  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  [appearing  rich,  or  hastening  to  be  rich,  or, 
squandering  the  germs  of  future  independence  and 
riches  in  laying  up  for  themselves  stores  of  misery 
and  wretchedness,  do  not  so  much  fall  into,  as  they 
rush  into,  a  snare ;  and  afford  work  for  all  sorts  of 
persons  connected  with  our  criminal  executive, 
and  are  sent  to  live  for  years  at  the  cost  of  honest 
people,  out  of  the  way  of  mischief. 

We  pass  through  generalities  to  seize  upon  one 
particular  case ;  examine,  turn  round,  and  view  it 
on  ail  the  open  sides,  with  the  object,  in  the  cur- 
rent language,  to  improve  it ;  that  is  to  say,  not 
the  case^which  is  past  improvement — but  to 
improve  the  history  thereof  for  the  future  guidance 
and  security  of  a  too  credulous,  and  a  being  per- 
petually deceived,  public. 

The  Royal  British  Bank  was  established  some 
nine  or  ten  yews  since,  with  a  paid  capital  of  fifty 
and  a  subscribed  capital  of  one  hundrwl  thousand 
pounds.    The  avowed  purposes  of  the  Bank  were 


most  laudable  and  requisite  in  London.  Hie  pro- 
jectors intimated  their  determination  to  follow  the 
Scotch  system  of  banking,  to  open  current  aoeonts 
with  tradesmen,  to  negotiate  bills  of  exchange, 
grant  letters  of  credit,  and  cash  accounts  upon  a 
very  convenient  system,  well  known  in  ficotlaad. 
As  banking  in  London  is  surrounded  bj  a  mjsieiy, 
not  at  all  valuable,  the  introduction  of  new  prin- 
ciples was  Opposed  by  all  the  q|ld  craft,  who  live 
now,  tes  they  have  lived  heretofore,  upon  the  fofij 
of  the  metropolitan  population ;  who  esteem  it  a 
favour  if  certain  men,  calling  themselves  baik- 
ers,.  will  accept  the  loan  of  their  money — and  grov 
rich  upon  its  interest.  The  scheme,  therefore,  wu 
necessarily  evil  spoken  of,  and  spoken  against,  bf 
all  the  Ephesian  silversmiths  within  sound  of  Bov 
bells.  The  prejudice  thus  created  against  this  o- 
dividual  bank  hindered  its  progress,  and  ahorii 
have  rendered  the  directors  cautions  in  fter 
operations,  and  reasonable  in  their  salaries.. 

The  Scotch  system  was,  however,  witf  ^&m  i 
delusion,  or  a  pretence.  They  wanUd,  Gkb  aD& 
other  English  Joint  Stock  ^ants.  ad^^^  ci^i^ 
for  the  btisiness.  We  admit  thai  when  ktdr 
their  jpaid  up  capital  reached  one  hundred  tnomaw 
pounds,  and  their  deposits  and  other  Iialnlities  wgi 
nearly  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  the  fooper 
bore  a  closer  proportion  to  the  latter  ihut  CGlKti 
in  any  of  the  elder  and  flourishing  Joint  Stqd 
Banks  of  London ;  for  they,  instead  of  faciRt^ny 
credit,  live  upon  credit — nearly  without  ^naatj. 
No  comparison  can,  for  example,  be  iaroiiei 
between  the  London  Union,  with  a  paid  up  ^tSd 
of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  the  fiks* 
gow  Union,  with  two  millions  paid ;  between  the 
London  and  Westminster,  with  six  hundred  fm- 
sand,  and  the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland,  ipA. 
two  millions  paid;  between  the  London  Cm- 
mercial,  with  three  hundred  thousand  paid,  and  de 
City  of  Glasgow  with  one  million  paid  up.  It  is 
useless  to  quote  our  old  banks — the  Bank  ol  Seoi- 
land,  British  Linen  Coinpanj,  Eoyal,  KationaH,  in^ 
Commercial  Banks  of  S<K)thu)d|  against  thos6  m- 
verted  pyramids  that  in  London  flourish  np(m  dor 
absolute  poverty ;  for  thei  twenty  to  twentj4Te 
per  cent,  of  bonus  and  dividend  united,  of  wHA 
we  hear,  exist,  because  they  ^re  payaUe  VfOfi 
next  to  nothing  in  a  banking  business — and  es- 
pecially upon  their  large  business,  Thtai  akv^ 
holders  are  said  to  be  substantial.  Their  sidjoankd 
capital  should  in  that  case  be  paid.  Thai  is  &t 
best  evidence  of  substance.  The  Scotch  s^staa 
of  banking,  and  its  purposes  and  uses,  can  ool^be 
carried  out  upon  a  large  capital,  belon^pg  to»  and 
paid  by,  the  proprietary.  The  jdnt  sioA  syiieBi 
of  England  is  preferable  to  ihe  private  mtav 
because  we  know  that  some  capital  has  beoiRHm^ 
and  exists ;  while  a  certain  nupiher  of  penoB^ 
with  known  addresses,  are  bound  to  Aul  stiB 
larger  sums  if  they  be  required,  f  he  oomptniRe 
results  of  Strahan,  Paul;  anc(  Cc's  bank;  and  Ae 
Iloyal  British  Bank,  to  the  creditofs  and  c 
will  show  the  superioriiy  of  joint  stock 
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and  the  greater  intstworiluness  of  joiht  stock 
banks^-^ven  daring  insolvency,  brought  on  by 
scandakms  malrcrsation  of  money.  The  Hemel 
Hampsted  private  bank  is,  we  believe,  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  at  present,  with  one  partner,  who 
is  a  solicitor,  and  will,  probably,  pay  ten  or  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  Hemel  debts. 

The  projectors  of  the  Royal  British  Bank 
selected  themselves  for  its  lucrative  places,  and 
they  made  them  very  lucrative.  A  manager  was 
taken  from  a  sheriifship,  at  Dingwall,  in  Ross- shire, 
to  transact  banking  business  in  London.  This  Mr. 
Cameron  would  have  required  the  second  sight  of 
the  wizard  whd  warned  his  famous  namesake, 
Locfaiel,  of  1745,  and  warned  him  to  no  purpose, 
according  to  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  before 
he  could  have  adequately  discharged  the  duties 
undertaken  by  Mm.  He  received  a  salary  of  1,600/. 
annually,  and,  we  hear,  a  free  house,  for  bringing 
the  depositors  to  difficulties,  and  the  shareholders  to 
ruin.  This  salary,  we  have  heard,  was  increased 
subsequently  to  2,000/.  annually.  Black  mail,  or 
an  income  tax,  according  to  an  equally  current 
rumour,  was  levied  upon  the  amount  by  "the 
gentleman"  who  procured  the  place ;  and  who  may 
hHvc  even  advertised  it  for  sale,  in  exchange  for  an 
adequate  "  doceur." 

Nothing  odd  forms  part  of  that  affair.  We 
remember  when  a  certain  nobleman,  occasionally 
vehement  for  reform,  at  one  time  occupied  the 
Post-office,  to  have  heard  a  very  pretty  piece  of 
scandal  respecting  the  sale  of  places.  A  "  gen- 
tleman" offered  so  much  money  for  a  legally 
srieable  appointment,  through  the  usual  channel 
for  bribery  and  corruption  in  such  cases.  In 
course  of  post,  or  of  time,  he  received  an  answer. 
A  confidential  interview  was  arranged,  at  hour  and 
place  suitable  to  buyer  and  seller — or  thief  and 
resetter  of  theft— just  as  men  are  inclined  to  be 
courteous  or  plain  in  their  language.  They  met. 
The  money  in  the  hands  of  the  buyer  was  good, 
liike  the  gold  from  Yespasian's  dung  tax,  it  did 
not  smell.  The  nature  of  the  place  was  described. 
The  little  affair  was  advanced.  The  seller  appointed 
another  interview,  subsequent  to  %n  interval,  which 
-was  to  be  cwcupied  in  examining  certain  certificates, 
and  inquiring  into  certain  references.  At  the 
aeeond  meeting,  everything  was  pronounced  to  be 
satisfactory,  the  appointment  produced,  all  cut  and 
dry,  sealed  and  signed  by  the  head  of  the  department. 
The  money,  or  valuable  security,  was  lodged.  The 
buyer,  a  little  curious  on  the  manner  of  managing 
these  things,  inquired  how  it  had  been  done.  The 
communicative  seller  disclosed  the  cause  of  his 
influence.  He  was  the  private  secretary  of  the 
great  man,  and  occasionally  obtained  a  favour  of 
this  description.  A  short  time  afterwards,  the 
now  busy  clerk,  having  obtained  an  evening  of 
leisure,  procured  an  order  to  the  Upper  House, 
and  it  was  with  no  small  pleasure  he  found  that 
his  friend  the  Secretary  had  meanwhile  been 
elevated  to  the  peerage ;  and  was  addressing  a  very 
able  and  eloquent  oration  to  his  peers,  against  cor- 


ruption in  some  department,  place,  and  time ;  and 
a  very  good  and  powerful  speech  it  was. 

Whether  Mr.  Cameron  had  or  had  not  a  sleep- 
ing partner  in  his  salary,  it  was  a  heavy  burden 
upon  the  management  of  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
especially  when  considered  only  as  part  of  a  whole, 
wherein  the  Gbvomor  of  the  Bank  had  a  payment, 
and  the  Directors  had  a  part,  while  out  of  which  the 
chief  cashier  and  the  sub-cashier,  the  clerks  and 
tellers,  down  to  the  red  vest  and  yellow  buttons  of 
the  porter,  had  to  be  all  munificently  provided  for. 

Still,  the  generosity  of  the  proprietors  to  the 
manager  of  their  choice,  was  lost  upon  Mr. 
Cameron.  He  speculated  and  borrowed  from  the 
Bank  in  one  shape  or  other  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
being  three-fifths  of  the  original  capital ;  and  from 
the  present  state  of  the  accounts  he  seems  to  have 
got  into  debt  with  the  concern  at  an  early  period 
of  its  existence. 

These  facts,  and  many  other  facts,  were  concealed 
from  the  shareholders.  The  semi-annual  reports 
became  more  and  more  encouraging  as  time  wore  on. 
The  assets  were  represented  as  very  good.  Within 
the  last  twelve  months  an  increase  occurred  in  the 
capital.  Circulars  were  forwarded  to  the  custo- 
mers of  the  Bank  and  to  "  likely"  persons,  offering 
the  remaining  shares  at  par,  a  favour  which  the 
recipients  codd  not  long  expect  to  enjoy.  These 
means  and  other  negociations  were  successful  in 
raising  the  paid  up  capital  of  the  Bank,  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  A  new  office 
was  deemed  necessary.  It  was  a  manceuvre,  like 
many  others  of  its  kind,  on  the  part  of  the  initiated 
directors ;  and  the  others  allowed  themselves  to 
be  hood-winked.  The  bank  premises  were  in  con- 
sequence removed  during  the  present  year  from 
Token  House  Yard  to  the  Old  South  Sea  House. 
The  cost  of  the  transfer  was  probably  ten  thousand 
pounds — although  the  shareholders  will  not  suffer 
from  that  transaction,  as  a  premium  has  bee 
offered  for  their  lease ;  but  the  many  sub  offices  o 
the  Bank,  established  at  considerable  expense,  up- 
held by  a  large  outlay,  must  have  been  burdensome 
drags.  They  were  designed  to  encourage  deposits, 
but  the  money  procured  in  that  way  must  have  cost 
a  heavy  interest,  for  the  decorative  character  of 
some  of  the  establishments,  and  the  necessary 
salaries  of  a  subordinate  staff,  could  not  have  been 
met  by  the  business  at  several  of  these  places. 

John  Sadleir  killed  the  Royri  British  Bank 
when  he  drank  poison,  personally  or  by  proxy,  and 
slew  the  Tippcrary  Banking  Company.  The  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in 
Ireland,  consequent  upon  these  Irish*  transactions 
in  London,  disclosed  certain  correspondence  of  the 
two  brothers*  Sadleir.  In  one  of  these  letters, 
James  was  enlightened  by  John  upon  the  cooking 
of  Bank  accounts.  He  was  told  by  publbhing 
imaginary  deposits,  to  explain  the  earning  of  a 
dividend.  He  was  referred  to  the  example  of 
certain  Banks — two  or  three  that  had  prospered 
by  that  fraud.  The  names  of  these  Banks  were 
not  given  on  the  publication  of  this  letter.    They 
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were  represented  by  blanks^  as  black  u  their  own 
management.  People,  howerer,  always  guess,  and 
surmise,  and  scandalise  on  such  subjects ;  and  the 
Boyal  British  Bank  was  said  to  be  one  of 
those  illustrious  and  monetaiy  defaulters  that  had 
tempted  John  and  Jaoies  out  of  the  paths  of 
honesty  into  doctored  and  false  bookkeeping.  The 
report  must  have  had  a  bad  result  up(m  the  de- 
positors ;  but  the  impression  was  met  partially  by 
the  bold  move  of  transferring  the  fraud  to 
the  magnificent  premises  in  Threadneedle-street 
Unfortunately  the  annual  meeting  tuppntit^tttd. 
Several  of  the  new  Directors  objected  to  the  de- 
lu8i<m  of  a  six  per  cent,  diridend,  and  compounded 
with  their  consciences  for  two-thirds  of  the 
amount ;  while  the  report  stated  that  an  i^^parent 
diminution  of  the  deiXMits  occurred  from  a  new 
mode  of  stating  the  accounts ;  that  Mr.  Cameron, 
the  Manager,  bad  become  ill,  and  fallen  into  debt 
to  the  concern ;  but  that  the  Directors  had  ob- 
tained ample  security,  and  had  appointed  the  sub- 
Manager  to  the  upper  seat.  The  circumstances 
attracted  the  notice  of  depositors,  who  gradually 
reduced  their  balances,  or  withdrew  their  accounts. 
The  run  upon  the  till  had  been  continuous  and 
steady,  up  to  the  3rd  of  September,  when  the 
Directors,  fearing  the  4th,  on  whieh  they  no  doubt 
expected  to  haye  to  pay  more  customers'  bills  than 
they  had  to  reeeiire,  closed  their  doors,  with  a 
little  OTcr  forty-eight  thousand  pounds  in  their 
Tarious  strong  boxes.  Twenty  days  elapsed  before 
a  meeting  of  the  shareholtos  could  be  held, 
according  to  a  clause  in  their  charter.  A  meeting 
was  call^,  and  occurred  upon  the  20th,  when  a 
lesolntion  was  passed  to  dissoWe  the  Company, 
but  it  was  really  dissdred,  by  a  dause  in  the 
charter,  which  profides  for  that  eyent,  wheneyer 
one-fourth  of  the  original  capital  shall  be  lost. 
Seyend  attempts  had  been  made,  unsuccessfully, 
to  bring  the  Company  into  the  Courts  of  Bank- 
ruptcy ;  but  upon  the  34th  of  September  it  wu 
thrown  into  the  Winding-up  Court,  with,  we  quote 
the  words  of  a  London  solicitor  written  two 
days  preyiously  upon  another  subject,  "all  its 

VHWAB&JLKTABLB  JOBBIKO    AXD     XZPJUISB  ;"  and 

there  it  rests,  we  cannot  add  ih  pace. 

In  the  interyal  between  suspension  and  winding- 
up,  or  rather  the  beginning  of  the  latter  process, 
which  mayneyer  terminate— the  Directorsemployed 
Mr.  Coleman,  a  London  accountant,  to  dissect  the 
state  of  misery  into  which  they  had  succeeded  in 
bringing  themselyes  and  seyeral  thousand  families. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Coleman's  labours  are  lament- 
ably instructiye.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Bank 
had  been  greatly  reduced  between  the  meeting  in 
June,  and  the  suspension  in  September ;  and  they 
amount  to  536,131/.  The  assets  diminished 
remarkably  under  Mr.  Coleman's  process,  and 
are  brought  to  299i933A  The  balance  therefore 
which  the  Shareholders  haye  yet  to  pay  is  836,208/. 
in  addition  to  all  expenses,  but  with  the  deduction 
of  probable  returns  from  doubtful  debts  and 
properties— aU  that  the  Shareholders  wiU  receiye 


for  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  tfaott* 
sand  pounds,  in  addition  to4he  capital  which  ihej 
haye  already  paid.  The  number  of  these  cooi&ag 
unfortunates  is  282,  of  whom  32  are  deserfted  as 
spinsters,  and  13  as  widows,  or  something  like 
forty  fiye  cases  of  robbery,  as  we  shall  diow  by- 
and  bye,  of  the  widow  and  the  fatheriess.  Theli^ 
contains  two  Members  of  Pariiament^  Mr.  Bariog, 
of  Maribrarough,  and  Mr.  Brown,  of  Tewkeabmy. 
Mr.  Mcogregor,  of  Glagow,  disappeared  from  the 
register  some  time  ago,  and  neyef  appears  to  have 
hdd  more  than  ten  shares.  The  present  Share- 
hoUcft  are  not  alone  responsible.  Those  wbo 
haye  hekl  and  add  stock  within  three  yean  are 
also  liable ;  and  thi^s  dass  cmbnMXs,  perlnps,  a 
greater  number  of  good  names  than  the  Ust  of  pce- 
sent  shareholders.  Persons  may  be  found  upon 
both  who  are  obyiously  unable  to  make  fuiher 
payments;  and  thus  a  heayy  responsibility  indeed 
is  laid  upon  the  soWent  shareholders. 

The  causes  of  this  wreck  were  giyen  bj  Mir. 
Coleman  in  an  elaborate  document,  from  whieh  it 
appears,  as  has  been  stated,  that  Mr.  CaBierQn,  iht 
manager,  had  contriyed  to  fall  behind  to  the  Bwsk 
in  di&rent  forms  nearly  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
One  Director  after  another,  new  and  old,  has  dis- 
ayowed  any  knowledge  of  this  transaction,  ualfl 
last  year,  when  the  Bank  obtained  some  i 
from  the  manager,  who  had  been  so  large  a  c 
upon  his  own  account.  The  denial  of  guilty 
ledge  from  all  the  persons  who  are  or  were  ii 
authority,  has  not  yet  been  obtabed,  and  iie?er 
will  be  procured — because  some  of  them  hdd  Uie 
position  of  partieept  negoUH — ^we  had  nearty  said 
eriminii — aivi,  upon  reflection,  we  may  as  wcdl  just 
say  so.  Mr.  Cameron,  it  i^pears,  kept  a  saudl 
black  ledger  in  an  iron  cupboard,  in  which  be  en- 
tered the  drawings  of  himself  and  a  few  select 
friends.  Lito  this  ledger  yulgar  eyes  were  neyer 
allowed  to  pry.  Upon  the  strength  of  this  reguter 
of  secrets  being  kept,  we  suppose  it  will  be  eon- 
tended  that  these  loans  were  not  fraudulent ;  yet 
we  belieye  that  Sir  John  Paul,  or  Mr.  Strahaa,  if 
either  was  consulted,  would  dispose  of  this  aigu- 
ment  by  statbg  that  they  kept  a  memorandmi  of 
the  sums  receiyed  for  securities,  transfezred  from 
their  customers  boxes  to  their  own  pod[^.  We 
hear  of  certain  securities  for  this  large  d^  by  a 
seryant  being  handed  to  the  Banl^  and  that  th^ 
are  now  worth  ten  per  cent  of  the  gross  amount. 

Quite  in  the  same  way,  the  boy  Jim,  whc^  in  the 
absence  of  a*  butler,  is  employed  to  pay  mastei^s 
accounts,  haying  receiyed  at  night  a  golden  soye> 
reign  to  discharge  the  greengrocer*s  bill  in  the 
morning,  but  haying  oyer  night  lost  the  money  at 
pitch  and  toss,  and  substituted  a  brass  button  is 
the  place  where  the  gold  was  kept»  might  infona 
his  employer  that  he  had  stden  the  money,  and 
lodged  security.  The  case  would  present  a  yakdt 
analogy,  if  he  had  taken  the  oook  and  housemaid 
into  the  speculation,  allowed  them  to  run  diait^ 
and  if  the  trio  had  left  a  florin  in  the  box  as 
still  more  perfect  security. 
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To  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Scottish  Banks,  we  need  scarcely  say 
that  the  managers  are  not  permitted  to  speculate, 
or  to  incur  liabilities ;  and  in  any  business  no  man 
wonld  be  permitted  to  borrow  his  employer's  money, 
and  justify  himself  by  keeping  a  memorandum,  even 
if  two  or  three  of  his  fellow-servants  should  have 
imitated  his  example.  The  law  may  not,  perhaps, 
reach  this  malpractice,  because  il  in  too  short,  and 
should  be  made  more'  coinprehensiYe  by  a  length  or 
two. 

Mr.  Brown,  M.P.  for  Tcwkesbory,  is  represented 
as  a  debtor  of  the  Bauk  for  £70,000 ;  and  if  we 
comprehend  the  accountant's  report  aright,  as  a 
bad  debtor ;  but  he  denies  all  connexion  with  the 
Hltle  book  under  the  manager's  key,  and  says  that 
his  account  passed  through  the  ordiuary  books  of 
the  bank  in  the  usual  way,  while  out  of  £70,000  so 
many  as  £40,000  are  charged  to  him  only  to  oblige 
the  bank,  as  tliey  formed  the  adverse  balance  of  a 
customer  in  difficulties,  who  gave  to  Mr.  Brown 
securities  for  the  amount,  which  he  assigned  imme- 
diately to  the  Bank,  and  they  are  now  in  process  of 
realisation.  Th^  assets  of  the  shareholders  will  be, 
therefore,  thus  much  larger  than  Mr.  Ck>leman  cal- 
culated. Mr.  Brown  declares  that,  although  he  is 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  acquainted  with  the 
wickednesses  of  the  world  respecting  money,  yet  he 
never  knew  during  his  directorship  that  the 
manager  was  a  debtor  to  the  establishment.  Learn 
from  that  fact  the  capability  of  our  directorships. 

Mr.  Mullin*s  was  the  Solicitor  for  the  Bank. 
He  was  one  of  its  projectors.  He  was,  indeed,  a 
Tery  active  promoter  of  many  schemes.  We  re- 
member a  water  scheme  for  London ;  a  mode  of 
distributing  science  on  cheap  terms ;  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  turning  all  the  bogs  of  Ireland  into 
candles,  oil,  soap,  and  "sanataries"  in  the  form 
of  powders,  that  were  to  check  infection  every- 
where. He  is  dead.  We  cannot  explain,  therefore. 
Ilia  share  of  these  transactions.  But  the  Bank 
books,  large  or  little,  show  a  balance  against  him 
of  7,000/.— a  "lucky  lawyer"  he  was,  for,  in 
justice  to  solicitors,  we  must  say  that  their  bills 
are  not^Mod  punctually.  Mr.  Coleman  marks  that 
debt  bad,  and  we  suppose  that  it  is  hopeless. 

By  some  means,  a  trader  of -Liverpool,  who, 
through  the  beauties  of  our  credit  system,  passed 
in  a  few  years  from  wages  in  a  yard  to  debts  of 
one  million — or,  if  not  a  round  million,  an  equally 
Dabuloua  sum — figures  for  14,000/.  on  the  wrong 
side  for  the  shareholders.  The  only  remark 
necessary,  on  this  item,  is,  that  this  Bank,  having 
commenced  business  for  the  accommodation  of 
prudent  people,  got  into  the  grasp  of  speculators 
before  it  was  twelvemonths  old,  and  never  got  out 
of  it ;  while  we  suspect  that  this  bad  debt  was  not 
acknowledged  in  the  last,  or  in  unj,  report. 

Mr.  Gwynne,  another  of  the  old  Directors, 
stands  due  over  13,000/. — and  the  Accountant 
marks  him  bad.  Mr.  Gwynne  was  also  a  projector 
of  the  Bank,  as  of  many  other  failures,  and  some 
Mts.    He  is,  we  believe,  a  projeetbg  sort  of  man 


— one  of  those  persons  who  pass  their  lives  in 
projectiDg  and  promoting ;  very  able  men  they  are 
— and  would  be  very  useful,  if  they  could  be  placed 
under  sober  management.  Mr.  Gwynne*8  debt  is 
marked  bad ;  yet  he  is  the  owner  of  some  very 
excellent  patent  rights,  if  we  do  not  misapprehend 
the  individual,  and  with  due  diligence  the  debt 
might  have  been  made  good.  But  then  he  was  a 
Director,  acquainted  with  the  little  book. 

One  of  the  Auditor's  has  got  upon  the  wrong 
side  of  the  ledger  for  2,000/ ,  and  illustrates  the 
junction  of  burglars  with  the  policemen,  when  all 
hope  of  quietly  sleeping  wilhout  the  pillage  of 
one's  chattels  is  gone  and  over. 

Finally,  among  personal  offenders,  Mr.  John 
Macgregor,  the  representative  of  Glasgow,  ranks 
high.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Bank.  He  was  also  a  Director,  and  its  first 
Governor.  Experience  had  given  him  lessons 
in  the  evils  of  commercial  speculation.  Sub- 
sequent experience  was  supposed  to  have  ripened 
him  into  maturity  on  finance.  He  had  been 
the  leading  planner  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  He 
had  schemed  for  the  bite  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  who 
was  only  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Honourable 
Member,  in  that  Honourable  Member's  opinion. 
He  was  the  representative  of  a  sharp  commercial 
community ;  and  under  the  prestige  of  their  name 
he  started  this  Bauk.  He  was  acquainted, 
probably,  with  the  key  of  the  little  safe,  and  the 
contents  of  the  small  book,  and  he  was  bound  to 
have  refused  his  consent  to  the  publication  of 
accounts  intended  to  mislead — for  he  received  at 
one  time  a  salary  from  the  institution ;  and  he  has 
run  into  its  debt  nearly  8,000/,  which  the  ac- 
countant has,  with  consummate  bad  taste,  and,  we 
hope,  erroneously,  marked  bad. 

The  grand  quicksand  of  the  assets,  and  hopes  of 
the  Bank,  was  in  Wales.  An  iron  house  was  in- 
troduced at  an  early  period  to  the  Directors ;  who 
consented  to  discount  the  metallic  bills,  and  give  a 
cash  credit  to  the  metal  men.  Both  accounts  were 
to  be  kept  within  9,000/.  The  boundary  of  this 
conceded  territory  was  soon  overpassed ;  and  the 
invaders  advanced  their  works  to  twenty,  and  then 
to  forty  thousand  pounds.  Even  the  Directors 
paused  here  to  look  for  security.  They  received 
the  works,  and  spent  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
working  them.  A  capitalist  came  to  their  rescue. 
He  tried  Wales  for  a  time ;  but  finally  resigned, 
with  the  assurance  to  the  Directors  that  he  was 
within  ten  thousand  pounds  of  a  large  fortune. 
The  bait  caught.  He  had  not,  but  they  had  quite 
ten  thousand  pounds;  and  so,  once  more,  the 
bankers  became  miners,  and  decided  to  'use  their 
customer's  money  in  boring  for  ore.  They  were 
successful.  A  large  coal  field  was  found.  Here 
was  a  yery  great  deal  more  than  they  had  bar- 
gained for,  or  expected.  This  windfidl  required 
more  money,  and  more  was  found ;  but,  although 
the  coals  are  likely  to  be  good  for  sqmebody,  they 
have  burned  nothing  more  yet  than  the  finger's  of 
the  poor  shareholders ;  and,  although  more  than 
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100,COO/.  has  been  expended  on  the  Welsh  mining 
field,,  and  some  good  aathorities  say  that  it  will 
make  a  profit  of  16,000/.  annually,  yet  that  in- 
exorable matter  of  fact  and  figure,  and  most  un> 
imaginative,  man,  Mr.  Coleman,  will  not  put  it 
down  for  more  value,  right  out  than  100,000/. 

We  do  not  know  that  a  picture  of  much  worse 
management  could  be  drawn  than  these  gentlemen 
have  furnished.  They  began  with  engaging  an 
ignorant  manager  upon  an  extravagant  salary,  who 
soon  declined  to  allow  all  the  Directors  to  examine 
the  affairs  of  the  shareholders — upon  the  pretence 
that  customers  disliked  the  exposure  of  their 
business,  and  probably  treated  part  of  his  Auditors 
in  the  same  maimer ;  for,  of  course,  it  was  equally 
distressing  to  the  customers  to  have  their  borrow- 
ings or  Tendings  exhibited  to  these  important 
functionaries ;  and  as  part  of  both  classes  of  offi- 
cials went  into  debt  with  the  small  book,  they  could 
not  well  deny  that  some  worthy  customers  pos- 
sessed delicate  nerves. 

The  private  book  was  an  outrage  upon  the  first 
principles  of  joint  stodk  trading;  and  all  the  other 
false  steps  have  followed  from  the  facilities  which 
it  afforded.  If  the  assets  pf  the  Bank  had  been 
described  clearly  in  its  public  books,  they  would 
bave  been  explained  differently  in  its  published 
reports,  and  they  would  have  been  different.  The 
old  debts  of  Directors  who  were  unable  to  pay  would 
have  been  written  off  bad,  and  deducted  from  the 
means  of  the  establishment,  and  the  Welsh  blnnder 
would  not  have  been  committed. 

We  are  told  in  some  Quarters  that  the  Directors 
drifted  into  their  position  without  a  chance  of 
changing  their  course.  The  new  Directors  found 
the  affiairs  of  the  Bank  as  the  old  had  left  them ; 
and  they  could  not  avow  their  weakness  without 
pulling  the  old  house  upon  their  ears.  This 
argument  is  answered  by  the  fact  that  the  house 
would  have  fallen  easier  at  any  former  period  than 
now ;  while  different  Directors  have  declared  their 
ignorance  of  the  existence  of  some  very  large 
accounts,  and  the  state  of  others — although  they 
accepted  fees  for  a  superintendence  which  they  did 
not  bestow. 

New  and  old  Directors  are  all  concerned  in  the 
misrepresentation  of  their  business  to  the  public 
and  to  their  shareholders.  Even  in  the  last  report, 
the  capability  of  the  Bank  to  pay  a  dividend  of  four 
per  cent.,  or  six  thousand  pounds  annually,  was 
avowed.  Yet  this  sum  had  not  been  cleared,  and 
could  not  have  been  made,  when  apparent  assets  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  S50,000/.  were  unproductive. 
The  Bank  might  have  had  by  ordinary  management 
an  income  of  10,000/.  annually  ^m  that  sum,  and 
these  10,000/.  were  wanting. 

The  new.  shares  would  not  have  been  taken  if 
the  real  circumstances  of  the  Company  had  been 
known ;  and  many  depositors  wonhi  have  declined 
to  trust  their  money  in  Welsh  coal  or  iron  woriuB, 
or  in  the  unsecured  custody  of  Messrs.  Cameron, 
Gwynne,  Brown,  Mullins,  Macgrcgor,  and  other 
Directors  or  servants  of  the  eat^ybUahment^  if  they 


had  known  that  the  resources  of  the  Bai^  to  five 
times  the  amount  of  its  original  capital,  were  bu3t 
up  in  these  cells  or  recesses  of  life,  and  could 
never  be  withdrawn.  The  Auditors  and  Directors 
are  personally  responsible  for  these  deoeptions^ 
unless  the  Managers  be  guilty  of  the  most  unmiti- 
gated fraud — and  even  if  that  were  true,  the  fbraier 
could  not  escape  from  the  charge  and  the  consdoui- 
ness  of  heartless  negligence. 

The  criminal  law  may  not  Tewk  any  of  tli^e 
parties,  and  men  have  become  so  hard.-ned  ia 
negligent  dealing  with  other  people's  credit  aad 
money  that  the  moral  guilt  may  be  abscduidy  less 
than  those  who  are  unconnected  with  the  pits  and 
whirlpools  of  temptation  suppose ;  exactly  as  slave- 
holding  would  be  a  greater  guilt  in  Liord  Brougham 
than  it  is  in  General  Cass ;  yet  the  tioM  must  have 
arrived  when  new  and  more  stringent  r^pilatums 
are  required.  Sir  John  Paul  and  Mr.  Strabaa 
never  intended,  we  believe,  to  cheat  a  custoner; 
but  they  wanted  moral  courage  to  reduce  Hat 
persomd  expenditure  to  their  income ;  aad  they 
had  that  reckless  courage  which  enaUes  a  man.  to 
stake  his  neighbour's  properfy  upon  his  own  game. 
Some  believe  tliat  Mr.  Cameron  and  his  friends  had 
no  intention  to  misappropriate  their  custoner's 
money  in  the  end ;  but  they  misapfdiad  it  for  a 
time — a^  their  little|book  testifies — ^were  never  abb 
to  restore  it,  covered  the  blunder  by  mJastatemcBts, 
and  endeavoured  to  retrieve  it  by  increasing  their 
indebtedness  to  the  puUio,  the  number  o£  their 
shareholders,  and  the  value  of  their  stodc 

To  the  cure — and  first,  no  public  eatabliih- 
ment  trading  under  joint-stock  acts,  and  posaeawag 
their  privileges,  should  be  allowed  the  teraptaiioa 
of  private  book-keeping.  If  any  customers  an 
ashamed  of  their  accounts,  they  should  take  their 
paper  to  a  usurer  and  pay  his  price ;  while,  if 
there  had  been  no  private  ledger  in  the  begimdog 
of  this  history,  there  would  have  been  leas  pub&e 
shame  at  its  dose. 

Second. — ^Legisktion  is  proposed  against  boirow- 
ing  (and  of  course  discounts  in  banks),  by  direetoES, 
from  the  funds  under  their  control ;  but  this  pie» 
caution  would  only  complicate  the  practice.  Hk 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  Middlesex  would  do  the 
paper  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Surrey,  and 
receive  a  corresponding  favour  in  return.  I>ireetois 
would  not  become  debtors  in  their  own  persom, 
but  in  those  of  their  brethren,  their  childr^  their 
nephews,  their  dependents,  and  generally  dova 
through  all  the  ratnifications  of  nepotism.  L^sb- 
tion  can  never  deliver  shareholders  fnun  tiiat  risk ; 
yet  all  banking  establishments  diould  retain  in 
their  accounts  the  amount  borrowed  hj«  or  £a- 
connted  for,  their  directors  and  their  diarehoUcn 
in  a  distinct  and  separate  line.  Tliis  wsj  be 
required,  and  would  be  use&d  knowledge^  aitko^ 
the  accounts  of  shareholders  may  be,  a^  ge&enlly 
ace,  the  best  in  the  ledger. 

Third. — Auditors  and  directors  sbMdd  be  jraed 
with  the  managers  in  penal  Habilitifli  tf  ^q^  ] 
bad  debts  as  good,  or  as  part  of  tlMir 
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msaeU.  We  do  not  iiee4  to  desoribe  the  processes 
necassftrj  to  distingnish  had  £coin  good  debts, 
because  debts  in  ariear  of  interest  cannot  always 
be  conaidiued  had;  hut  9II  claims  vhich  have 
beoonoe  irregnhur  should  he  transferred  to  a  ws- 
pcn3e  aoooont,  likp  &  pecomairypargatorir,  hetween 
good  and  bad.  Tb»  objepUoiv  to  this  course  are 
noiorioQs  alacm,  doiAts,  fevs^  run  npon.  the  Baojc, 
things  dailj  getting  worse  bj  too  much  sunshine, 
and  so  on  through  all  the  jargon  of  the  money 
myatios ;  whii^,  libs  much  t^de  slang,  is  utterly 
worthlessy  lor  the  public  would  soon  take  the 
average  of  a  suspense  acoount,  and  know  its  value. 

Fourth. — These  accounts  should  distinguish  the 
inyeatmenls  in  Government,  and  other  public 
secorities,  from  ^se  on  discounts ;  ^d  the  latter 
into  long  and  short ;  while  both  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  loans  on  property,  and  these  advances 
divided  into  those  upon  properties  complete,  and 
upon  properties  in  progress;  while  overdrafts, 
without  security,  and  cash  credits  upon  personal 
security,  should  also  occupy  separate  lines.  By 
this  arrangemeA^i  depositors  and  shareholders 
would  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  the  security 
for  their  property. 

fifth. — In  utt.er  di^sp^ir  of  common  honesty 
among  directors  and  managers — which  is  by  no 
means  justified  even  by  recent  experiences,  and  is 
quite  unnecessary,  after  all,  for  three-fourths  or 
nine-tenths  of  the  persons  who  attain  these  posi- 
tions— some  people  propose  the  appointment  of 
public  auditors,  and  the  pUcing  of  banks,  and 
other  public  companies,  under  inspection,  like 
coalpits,  factories,  and  schools.  These  parties 
might  be  ^commodated  to  the  extent — that  after 
the  accounts  were  classified  in  the  divisions  now 
proposed—  or  in  better  divisions,  if'  they  can  be 
devised — a  public  auditor  mieht  certify  that  the 
securities  aUeged  had  been  shown  to  him;  but 
public  accountants  are  easily  satisfied,  and  we  look 
to  the  personal  responsibility  of  penal  servitude  as 
a  more  effective  opponent  to  wrong-doing  than  all 
the  accountants  of  phanccry. 

Sixth. — The  managers  of  banking,  and  all  mone- 
tary companies,  should  be  restrained  from  specula- 
tion on  their  private  account — not  that  any  restraint 
of  the  kind  could  prevent  sleeping  partnerships 
with  one's  son  Jolm,  or  a  more  distant  relative,  or 
even  a  dear  friend ;  yet  the  regulation  would  be 
decent,  and  if  the  parties  disliked  the  rule,  they 
could  decline  the  situation,  while  the  shareholders 
require  to  check  the  beginniug  of  evil  ;*  for  if  Mr. 
Cameron  had  been  stopped  at  the  commencement, 
he  might  not  now  have  been  due  to  any  bank  a 
farthing.  The  rule  woold  be  very  preposterous 
where  an  adequate  salary  is  not  paid  to  obtain  first 
or  Becond-ehiss  services ;  but  the  Eoyal  British 
Banking  Company  were  liberal  in  their  upper-class 
remuneration. 

Seventh. — iH  banking  companies  fall  into  the 
error  of  enlarging  a  few  accounts,  and  restraining 

rneral  business.     They  prefer  mercantile  paper 
thousands,  to  tradesmen's  paper  in  hundreds ;  uid 


this  is  an  obvious  blunder,  except  in  so  much  as 
the  merchant  or  speculator  may  dine  with  the 
directors,  while  the  tradesman  attends  to  his  shop 
or  his  work.  We  hold  as  a  general  rule  that  mer- 
cantile paper  is  inferior  to  tradesmen's ;  and  wo 
justify  that  opinion  by  ano&er — ^namely,  that  mer- 
eantab  failures  prochiGe  smaller  dividends  than 
tradesmen's.  The  accommodation  afforded  to  what 
are  often  erroneously  called  mercantile,  while  they 
are  merely  speculative  transactions — calculated  to 
raise  the  cost  of  cotton  and  corn  at  the  expense, 
and  with  the  means  of  many  small  depositors,  is  an 
evil — an  immense  evil,  and  needs  restraint.  The 
operations  of  great  houses— ^ur  Barings  and  Boths- 
child^  and  others — in  foreign  countries  with  the 
money  of  our  middle  classes,  and  even  often  of  our 
working  dasses,  should  not  be  fed.  They  are  less 
frequently  calculated  to  help  trade  than  tyranny. 
The  directors  of  banks  shoidd  be  bound  to  report 
distinctly  the  amount  and  number  of  aU  discounts, 
xnr  of  aU  overdrawn  accounts  exceeding  five  thou- 
sand pounds  each.  The  shareholders  of  the  Royal 
British  would  have  some  years  ago  been  startled  to 
see  the  large  per  oentage  of  their  means  in  few 
hands,  would  have  required  particulars,  and  would 
have  seen  at  once  how  the  operations  differed  so 
widely  from  the  scheme  if  this  pUn  had  been  pur- 


Sigfath. — As  the  directors  and  managers  of  a 
bank  are  authorised  to  trade  in  money,  they  should 
not  be  entitled  to  dig  for  coals  or  make  iron ; 
because,  if  these  trades  cannot  pay  those  who 
follow  them  as  their  proper  business,  they  wiH 
never  pay  a  company  following  them  as  an  improper 
diversion  from  their  avowed  trade,  and  in  secret. 
The  stringent  operation  of  this  law  would  have 
prevented  to  the  shardiolders  of  the  Royal  British 
a  loss  of  66,000/,  according  to  an  existing  estimate ; 
and,  although  a  foolish  advance  may  have  been 
made  upon  the  property,  yet  one-half  of  that  sum 
could  not  have  been  lost  if  it  had  been  sold  for 
whatever  it  would  bring  when  it  first  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bank. 

Ninth. — The  repeal  of  Peel's  Banking  Bills  is 
imperatively  necessary.  They  render  banking  a 
monopoly  in  the  power  of  those  who  can  afford  to 
deal  in  shares  of  one  hundred  pounds,  with  half 
the  sum  paid  up ;  while  we  believe  that  banking 
companies  should  have  no  subscribed  capital  that 
is  not  paid,  be  it  in  shares  of  one,  of  five,  or  fifty 
pounds';  and  we  hold  any  other  course  to  be  so  far 
a  delusion  and  a  snare — for  it  is  useless  to  expect 
a  banking  company,  trading  upon  deposits  alone, 
or  almo^  alone,  to  have  the  means  of  ^sisting  its 
customers,  even  upon  tlie  best  security,  in  fmy 
difficult  period. 

Tenth. — This  Bank  had  a  charter  which  pro- 
vided  the  dissolution  of  the  Company  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  one-fourth  of  its  capital,  and 
yet  it  has  been  trading  for  years  after,  not  only 
one-fourth,  or  even  one-half,  but  the  whole  of  the 
capital  has  been  swept  away.  The  shareholders 
have,  we  suppose,  a  claim  in  equity  on  the  Directors 
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for  three-foortbs  of  this  capital,  and  all  o?er  the 
capital  which  they  may  be  compelled  to  contribute 
to  discharge  their  debts — and  probably  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  claim  would  not  yield  the  expenses  of 
a  law  plea ;  but  recourse  should  be  secured  in  any 
similar  case  to  a  criminal  court,  on  a  charge  of 
breach  of  trust — for  we  believe  that  many  shares 
were  taken  up  in  this  Bank  upon  the  delusive 
security  offered  by  this  clause.  Some  authorities 
have  said,  that  the  scheme  proposed  by  the 
Koyal  British  Bank  oould  not  have  paid  in 
London.  The  accountant,  in  dim,  oracular 
words,  hints  some  such  opinion.  It  is  entirely 
erroneous ;  for  what  was  the  scheme  P  First,  to 
take  current  accounts  of  any  magnitude,  upon  a 
commission :  second,' to  pay  a  most  minute  interest 
upon  these  current  accounts  when  the  balance  re- 
mained permanently  over  one  hundred  pounds : 
third,  to  grant  cash  credits  upon  security :  fourth, 
to  fake  money  on  deposit. 

The  first  was  a  profitable  branch  of  the  business, 
and  one  that  is  much  wanted ;  for  the  apparently 
large  circulation  of  money  in  England  originates 
rather  strangely  in  its  non-circulation.  Small 
shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  are  not  encouraged  to 
keep  accounts,  and  therefore,  they  keep  bank  notes 
and  gold  in  safes,  and  tills ;  not  of  course  in  circu- 
lation, but  in  stagnation.  When  pressure  for 
money,  espicially  for  bullion,  exists,  a  measure 
calculated  to  relieve  the  needless  waste  originating 
from  stores  of  this  nature  is  advisable. 

The  second  proposal  is  common  everywhere. 
The  third  is  supposed  to  thrive  in  Scotland  upon 
the  foundation  of  small  notes ;  but  the  supposition 

a  mistake,  for  the  small-note  circulation  returns 
rapidly  to  the  issuers  unless,  that  part  which  is 
stored  past  by  private  persons,  or  lost.  The  gold 
laid  aside  for  a  time,  or  lost,  in  England,  is  lost  or 
suspended  conclusively  to  the  nation.  A  small 
note  is  different — one  individual  loses  it — others 
gain  it;  to  the  nation,  nothing  is  lost  by  its 
destruction. 

The  fourth  characteristic,  as  it  was  termed,  was 
no  other  way  a  characteristic  than  the  possession 


of  a  coat,  a  pair  of  boots,  or  a  wateh.  It  wm  bo 
characteristsc  whatever,  but  a  common  Tulgantj — 
as  common  as  houses  in  Lombard-atnet 

This  banking  company  originated  witk  a  goad 
scheme ;  but  like  many  other  persona  who  bate 
helped,  in  by-gone  times,  to  pare  hdl  vith  good 
intentions,  IJie  Directors  wandered  from  tiw 
scheme,  at  the  beginning,  into  deviona  and  aeset 
paths  to  destruotion  —  where  the  wmya  Ibej 
preferred  should  have  taken  them  soiae  yean 
since ;  and  their  conduct — not  more  disrepataUi 
than  that  of  many  other  men  who  hsve  beea 
trusted ;  neither  so  disreputable  nor  ao  diaastiwi 
as  that  of  several  other  coteries—  sboold  Boveitke- 
less  form  the  last  drop,  and  the  last  stimir,  pie> 
ceding  strbgent  legislation,  if  we  wiab  to  retaia  x 
character  for  business-honesty,  and  precision  m 
the  conduct  of  affairs. 

The  Premier  is,  we  hear,  hunting  up  measara 
and  proposab  from  all  quarters  in  order  to  distii- 
guish  the  next  session  of  Parliament.  BLe  abodi 
take  the  management  of  those  public  oompaaiel 
under  his  scrutiny,  and  pass  a  law  embodjing  tie 
preceding  principles ;  which  might  render  baoki^ 
by  joint-stock  companies  a  safe  buaineaa  in  S^ 
land,  as  the  practice  of  them  has  long  rendered  ft 
almost  entirely  safe,  and  undoubtedly  profitable,  k 
Scotland. 

These  exposures  should  also  tempt  aharehoMgi 
\o  examine  their  own  affairs.  Directors  aad 
managers  are  paid  servants ;  and  the  manner  la 
which  they  frequently  mystify  their  employers  ii 
the  most  ludicrous  spectacle  to  a  non  interested 
person,  who  can  look  on  calmly,  that,  he  will  pro- 
bably see  in  this  country.  It  will  be  said  tkd 
directors  would  not  act  under  the  penal  aad  per- 
sonal responsibility  that  we  propose.  Bat  why 
should  they  refuse  ?  Because  they  feel  that  tUr 
knowledge  of  the  business  is  nominal  often — oa^ 
nominal.  Often  they  are  merely  conrenieneea^  er 
covers ;  and  it  is  time  to  clear  away  the  nomioifi- 
ties,  and  leave  no  pretences  between  ahareholdeia 
and  the  realities  in  management: 
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Indu  and  Indian  affairs  assume  rapidly  that  bulk 
and  importance  in  British  literature  and  research 
to  which  they  are  by  all  considerations  entitled. 
Hindostan— or  the  various  presidencies  and  pro« 
vinces  that  now  extend  from  the  western  mouths  of  the 
Indus  to  those  of  the  Irrawaddy ;  and  backwards 
to  the  top  of  the  Himalayas,  contains  a  population 
equal  to  those  of  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  Spam, 


Portugal,  and  all  tiie  Qerman  States — a  pc^wktiiia 
more  than  double  those  of  the  Bnssian  eaipke.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  this  people  are  sdvaneed 
considerably  in  civilisation  and  indnstiy.  Their 
manufactures  include  thcf  finest  qpedmena  exiatutt 
in  many  departments  of  skill.  Their  ciiaiata  dm 
soil  produce  all  temperate  and  tn^ical  TegetatioBS. 
We  want  nothing  that  they  cannot  grow,    lbs 
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mineral  resouroes  of  tbeir  country  are  valuable, 
while  those  of  the  vast  mountains  that  form  their 
northern  barrier  are  unknown.  Traces  of  a  great 
nation  in  great  works  are  found  over  all  that  land 
bj  travellers.  The  architectural  remains  in  some 
places,  and  the  architecture  and  workmanship  of 
existiiig  palaces,  temples,  and  tombs,  are  magnifi- 
cent. Cities  of  India  at  the  present  day  were 
probably  contemporaries  of  Sabylon,  Damascus, 
NineTeh,  and  IMiebes,  in  the  second  youth  of  the 
world.  The  present  civilisation  and  science  of  the 
people  are  apparently  fragments  and  ruins — wrecks 
of  a  noble  race  in  very  ancient  times.  The  religious 
observances  and  rites  of  the  Hindoos,  coipplicated 
and  cruel  as  they  are,  and  especially  as  they 
recently  were,  can  be  traced  into  connexion  with 
the  grand  stream  of  mythology,  diverted  from 
Patriarchal  theology,  corrupt  from  the  moment  of 
its  departure,  but  becoming  more  corrupt  as  it 
rolled  on  its  way.  The  Parsees,  perhaps,  offer  us 
the  nearest  approach  of  existing  heathenism,  to 
the  first  turnings  and  windings  away  from  the  river 
of  life  of  these  great  waters  of  mythology.  For 
ages»  not  countless,  but  very  numerous,  the  political 
circumstances  and  social  condition  of  the  Hindoos 
have  been  affected  greatly  by  their  religious 
observances.  Their  secular  and  spiritual  systems 
have  formed  one  web  of  cunning  sophistry,  coiled 
around  the  heart  and  intellect,  until  the  empire  of 
"castes*'  completely  submerged  freedom,  and 
reduced  a  vast  majority  of  the  population  to 
Helotry.  The  Mahommedan  conquest  of  India 
was  not  followed  by  a  rule  calculated  to  deliver 
the  people  from  any  part  of  their  former  bondage. 
It  merely  chastised  them  with  scorpions  instead  of 
wliips. 

The  British  sovereignty  is  only  a  thing  of  yes- 
terday. Living  men  must  remember  its  struggles 
even  for  existence  in  comers  of  the  land  which  it 
almost  covers  entirely  now.  Its  results  upon  India 
cannot  yet  be  estimated,  for  its  character  differs  in 
every  essential  particular  from  preceding  sovereign- 
ties. It  is  the  rule  of  a  people  more  imbued  with 
Christianity  than  any  other  formidable  nation; 
and  for  that  reason  more  likely  to  remember  its 
doctrine  of  the  natural  equality  of  all  men.  It  is 
the  rule  of  a  nation,  with  all  our  defects,  possessed 
of  greater  personal  and  political  liberty  than  any 
other  great  State,  and  with  a  strong  tendency  to 
propagate  our  systems.  A  free  platform,  a  free 
press,  popular  discussion  and  publicity  follow  hard 
on  the  footsteps  of  our  officials  in  every  corner  of 
India.  Security  for  property  has  been  introduced 
to  all  districts  for  all  persons.  The  dan  chiefs  and 
Zemindars,  like  the  feudal  vassals  of  the  great 
Mahommedan  rulers,  and  the  native  princes  have 
•xperienced  a  reduction  of  their  influence,  and  their 
power  has  been  in  some  instances  harshly  curtailed  $ 
bat  the  merchants,  traders,  and  farmers  feel  a  con- 
fidence in  the  present  order  of  things  that  their 
ancestors  seldom  experienced,  and  the  consequences 
in  one  department  are  obvious  in  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing productions  of  the  country.    The  Anglo- 


Indian  empire  will  be  found  hereafter  to  have 
restored  the  old  paths,  to  have  built  up  the  waste 
places,  and  to  have  turned  abandoned  cities  into 
homes  for  men  to  dwell  in ;  but  we  are  only  yet  at 
the  commencement  of  its  career — and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Britbh  people  have  never  studied  their 
responsibilities  for  and  to  India. 

"  Eas  Mala*'  is  translated  by  Mr.  Forbes  into 
^'  a  garland  of  chronicles."  The  volumes  are  there- 
fore chiefly  collected  from  the  native  traditions  of 
the  district  to  which  they  refer,  and  from  such 
documents  and  monuments  as  now  exist.  The 
province  of  Gooserat  includes  the  cotton  regions 
northward  of  Bombay,  and  south  of  the  Indus. 
Surat  is  the  great  seaport  of  the  district.  It  stands 
on  the*Taptee  River,  near  its  embouchure  in  the 
Gulf  of  Gambay.  Two  great  gulfs,  Cambay  and 
Kutcb,  penetrate  Goozerat.  The  district  of  Kutch 
is  almost  insular,  being  surrounded  by  the  gulf, 
the  ocean,  or  the  runn — a  sandy  desert  over  which 
the  tide  flows  during  the  months  from  May  to 
October — and  on  the  west  by  the  eastern  branch  of 
the  Indus.  Pew  large  rivers  direct  their  waters 
towards  the  Gulf  of  Eutch,  and  they  enter  the 
lesser  runn.  This  island,  as  we  should  term  it, 
extends,  according  to  Dr.  Burnes,  who  was  for 
some  time  a  resident  in  its  capital,  for  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  miles  from  west  to  east,  with  a 
variable  breadth  of  from  fifteen  to  fifty-two  miles. 
Its  soil  is  barren ;  its  population  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  Hindoos, 
and  one-third  are  Mahommedans ;  yet  its  capital, 
Bhooj,  contains  a  population  of  twenty  thousand 
persons,  and  among  them  many  clever  workers  in 
metals ;  and  Mandaree,  a  seaport,  has  fifty  thou* 
sand  inhabitants. 

The  district  of  Soreth  is  very  much  larger  than 
Cootch,  or  Eutch,  and  more  fertile.  It  compre- 
hends all  the  territory  between  the  Gulfs  of 
Cambay  and  Eutch  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Porbes,  had  at  one  period  formed  an  island. 
Goozerat,  comprehending  Soreth,  occupies  the 
regions  descending  from  the  Injadree  and  Yindhya 
mountains,  on  the  east  and  south,  and  a  chain  that 
reaches  in  a  northern  and  western  direction, 
towards  the  Indus.  Goozerat- Soreth  is  an  ex- 
tremely populous  and  rich  district.  The  Gulf  of 
Cambay  receives  several  very  large  rivers,  including 
the  Taptee,  Nerbudda,  Myhee,  and  Sabhermutee 
rivers,  in  addition  to  others,  which  belong  properly 
to  Soreth,  a  district  of  which  we  sometimes  read 
in  Indian  books  ahd  papers,  under  the  title  of  Ea- 
teewar.  These  countries  are  extremely  rich  in 
corn,  cotton,  and  similar  productions.  Com  is 
often  left  unreaped  in  the  fields,  because  it  will  not 
defray  the  cost  of  harvesting  and  conveyance  to 
market.  The  rivers,  during  the  monsoon,  become 
inland  seas,  and  as  no  systematic  effort  has  been 
made  recently  to  confine  their  waters  within 
reasonable  channels,  they  overflow  tbeir  banks, 
inflicting  great  losses  upon  the  inhabitants,  and 
undoubtedly  rendering  the  country  unhealthy. 

One  of  the  new  Indian  railways  has  been  pro- 
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poted  to  pwMJrate  this  country,  by  a  coast  line 
from  Bombay  to  Sorat — And  onwards  to  Baroda, 
near  the  Myhec,  on  the  top  of  the  Golf  of  Cambay. 
The  projectors  of  this  railway  proposed  to  cut  a 
way  across  the  country,  in  the  direction  of  Agra, 
or  Delhi;  bat  up  to  Baroda  they  are  still  compara- 
tively close  upon  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  That 
puipose  could  only  be  accomplished  by  a  passage 
through  the  Yiudhya  mountains,  or  the  chain  of 
hills  that  connects  them  with  the  Arawallee  moun- 
tains, and  separates  Goozerat  from  the  Malwa, 
Menar,  and  Marwar  territories.  A  partial  survey, 
has,  we  understand,  been  completed;  and  ulti- 
mately the  plan,  in  its  more  extended  form,  will  be 
accomplished;  while  each  successive  step  will 
bring  help  to  our  corn  consumers,  and  our  cotton 
spinners;  who  will  amply  repay  all  that  they 
receive  in  other  forms. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  represented  Goozerat  as  pos- 
sessing varied  scenery,  than  which  no  part  of  India 
presented  a  more  agreeable  or  richer  prospect. 
Other  historians  have  spoken  of  it  in  at  least 
equally  warm  terms.  Men  who  have  passed  a 
great  portion  of  their  lives  in  the  province  describe 
its  fertility  in  language  that  might  suit  the  purposes 
of  flattery  or  romance ;  but  they  allege  that  they 
use  it  only  to  convey  **  sober  truth." 

We  shall  never  form  a  practical  or  useful  idea  of 
India,  except  in  detached  portions;  and  it  is 
improbable  that  we  will  reach  an  accurate  acquain- 
tance with  Indian  history  except  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  land  which  is  becoming  gradually  one 
empire  consisted  of  many  kingdoms  and  principali- 
ties. Each  of  them  has  a  different  histoty ;  and 
some  of  them  had  different  languages.  The  dialect 
of  Goozerat  is  to  this  day  different  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  southern  provinces ;  while  both  are 
unintelligible  to  a  native  of  the  lower  Gauges. 

Mr.  Forbes  has  commenced  his  work  with  a 
reference  to  the  ancient  traditions  of  Goozerat. 
He  goes  back  eighteen  hundred  years  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era ;  but  the  primitive 
history  of  India  must  be  sought  long  previous  to 
that  date.  He  argues  that  the  mediaeval  ages  must 
be  examined  before  we  can  understand  the  more 
brilliant  periods  of  India's  youth.  We  fear  that 
after  all  possible  researches  nothing  better  than 
inferential  opinions  will  exist  concerning  its  early 
inhabitants,  their  government,  and  their  migrations. 
WuUubhee  was  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Jain 
form  of  Hindooism,  and  the  mountain  of  Shutroonjye 
was  its  holy  place  ;  for  the  Jain  reUgion  resembled 
all  other  heathen  mythologies  in  placing  its  holy 
places  on  a  hill,  in  memoriam,  probably,  of  the 
deluge,  and  the  deliverance  from  water.  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  this  mountain  implies  a  degree 
of  splendour  in  ancient  times,  when  its  worshippers 
enjoyed  great  power  and  wealth,  equal  to  anything 
that  Greece  or  Rome  in  their  best  days  could 
produce : — 

Tht  holy  monnUin  of  Shutroonjye,  Mcred  to  Adeenath, 

^''^^J^*^®  tweaty.four  hierophantt,  of  the  Jaina,  rise* 

to  the  height  of  nearly  two  thontand  feet  above  the  plains. 


The  pflgrim  approaching  it  paves  to  the  btai  of  thtBou. 
tain,  through  tht  town  of  Paleetona,  9fd  aloag  a  nedoi 
either  side  of  which  rowa  of  barr-treea  afford  himadoster-lib 
shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  saa.  After  a  toilsome  isceat  of 
from  two  to  three  miles  npon  the  shoulder  of  the  noaniiii, 
over  a  path  marked  on  either  side  by  Irpqeent  restiog  phca, 
supplied  with  wells  and  pook  of  water,  and  sdonei  vitk 
smali  temples,  whose  altars  are  impressed  with  the  hoif  ices 
of  the  hierarchs,  he  at  length  arrires  in  light  of  the  isbi^ 
like  upper  hill,  formed  of  rocks  of  rery  beaotifal  eoW, 
npon  which  stand  the  shrines  of  his  religion.  It  oooas'jof 
two  peaks,  divided  by  a  valley  whidi  has  been  psttttD;  iM 
in,  and  oorered  with  temples,  tersaoes,  and  gardens. 

The  whole  is  snrronndcd  faj  a  fortified  wall,  mp^  i: 
places  with  embrasures  for  cannon,  and  this  eodossie  ii  &• 
Tided  into  smaller  castles,  many  of  the  templet  themdTa 
forming  independent  fortifications.  On  the  soothers  nrnd 
are  the  mediseval  temples,  founded  by  Koomar  Psll  sod  Yeeaik 
Shi,  with  a  pool  sacred  to  a  local  goddess  named  Ihokv, 
near  which  is  a  gigantic  image  of  the  Jain  Pontiff,  HM 
Dev,  with  the  sacred  bull  at  his  (eet,  hews  oat  of  ik 
liviug  rock.  On  the  northern  eleTation  the  Isr^  ud»« 
ancient  temple  is  that,  the  erection  of  which  ii  attrikte^tt 
a  fabnlous  prince  named  Sompriti  ll^ga.  > 

The  old  erections  upon  Shatroonjye  Vf,  hovew,  &i 
and  frequent  restoration  hu  caused  them  to  be  with  lifio^ 
discernible  from  the  modem  ianes  around  them,  bit  of 
thoie  of  later  date  the  name  is  legion.  There  ii  hmi)  i 
city  in  India,  through  its  length  and  breadth,  froa  the  rim 
of  Sindhtothe  sacred  Ganges,  from  Hecmdii*idis3eaofia 
peaks  to  the  throne  of  his  Tirgia  daughter,  Boodn^dotiii' 
bride,  that  has  not  supplied,  at  one  time  or  other,  eosfaii- 
tions  of  wealth  to  the  edifices  which  ciowo  die  hi  «^ 
Paleet4nft ;  street  after  street,  and  square  after  man,  a- 
tend  these  shrines  of  the  Jain  faith,  with  tbetr  tbtd/ s- 
cTosuree,  half  palace,  Italf  fortress,  raised  in  msrUs  b^ 
oence  npon  the  lonely  and  m^^^tic  mountain,  ssd  lite  tk 
mansions  of  another  world,  far  removed  iasppeririNB 
the  ordinary  tsead  of  mortals.  In  the  dark  reeepn  of  ^ 
temple  one  image  or  more  of  Adenath  of  Ujeet,  orafi# 
other  of  the  Teerthunkers  is  sated,  whose  shUff 
features,  wearing  an  expression  of  listless  repose^  an  n* 
dered  dimly  visible  by  the  faint  light  shed  from  nlver bap*; 
incense  perfumes  the  air,  and  bare-footed,  vitb  Mtt 
tread,  upon  the  polished  floors,  the  female  rotsriei,  fii*^ 
in  scarlet  and  gold,  move  round  and  ronnd  in  circki»c^ 
ing  forth  their  monotonous,  but  not  unmdodiow,  lija* 
Shutroonjye,  indeed,  might  itiy  represent  ooe  of  the  fued 
hills  of  Eastern  romanoe,  the  inhabitants  of  vhich  kn 
been  instantaneously  changed  into  marble,  hst  thick  fv 
hands  are  ever  employed  nponburniogperfiunes,iiik(p4 
all  dean  and  brilliant,  while  fay  voices  hsonttheiiris^ 
voluptoous  praises  of  the  Devs.  Westward,  fn«  the  «► 
mit  of  the  hill  of  PaleetftnA,  may  be  beheld,  ontAvk* 
the  mount  sacred  to  Nemeenath-^the  noble  Giosr;  so^ 
wards,  the  hills  around  Seehore  hardly  inttfcspt  lh»  nrv  4 
the  fallen  city  of  Wullubhee ;  close  at  the  foot  of  4*»wl 
mountain,  the  minarets  of  Faleetdo^  gUmineriBgis^,'^ 
through  the  dense  foliage,  form  a  for^fronnd'tothi«*t 
and  the  eye  insensibly  following  the  silver  rtwrSfcstw^ 
in  its  meandering  eastern  course,  rests  swhile  V"*!^ 
beautiful  and  temple-crowned  rock  of  TvMj^  *f^^^!!!j 
roams  to  where  the  ancient  Gopnath  and  ^W^oo"***" 
are  washed  by  the  rippling  sea.  ^ 

Shutroonjye  is  one  of  the  most  andent  sod  ■"*^^ 
shrines  of  the  Jmn  religion.  It  is  described  ss  tae  W  ., 
places  of  pilgrimages,  the  bridal  hall  of  those  fko  »*■■ 
many  everliting  rest ;  like  onr  own  pcnd ''''* "^ '*'I?| 
destined  to  be  destroyed,  even  at  the  end  •^  *f.^ 
Many  and  long  are  the  tales  that  are  told  of  WPf 
from  every  part  of  the  land  of  the  Hindoos,  who  V*"J| 
ties  and  religious  services,  rendered  vshishteMJ* r^ 
formance  on  this  sacred  ground,  have  freed  thi^wws 
the  intolerable  load  of  their  sips,  and  obttiafli  «*•  ^^ 
of  liberation.  But  U  would  test  all  **«l"ftLf?JL 
votary  of  the  Teerthunkers,  to  threid  this  W»»*  «  ^ 
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I,  nor  ahall  we  aiteapi  to  tell  onr  reeden  of  Kapnrddee 
call,  of  Kvndoo  Raje,  and  hit  patron  Umbeeka,  of 
aoodm  Yeejye  the  Taditr,  or  of  the  temples  which  Soondar, 
beantifal  king  of  Ealeeeo,  sad  hit  incomparable  consort, 
led  apon  the  eaoied  hiU. 

The  author  says  that  he  draws  his  txaditious 
m  the  Mohatma,  an  abridgement  of  a  work  by 
ree  Dfannesbnur  Sooree,  of  Wuliubhee,  written 
the  request  of  Sheeladitya,  king  of  Soorashtra. 
is  difficult  to  give  the  time  of  this  monarob,  who 
supposed  to  haye  reigned  in  the  fifth  century ; 
t  Uie  traditions  connected  with  his  birth  had 
)bably  been  copied  from  the  West.  His  mother 
a  a  yii^n-widow,   the   daughter  of  a  Brahmin, 

morning,  noon,  and  eventide,  she  offered  sacri* 
ial  grass,  flowers,  and  water,  in  honour  of  the 
n.  Even  at  that  period,  the  Sun  appears, 
erefore,  to  have  been  worshipped  by  bloodless 
es.     The  Sun  loved   the   virgin,  and  visited  her 

human  form.  She  bad  twin  children,  male  and 
nale.  They  passed  miraculously  through  the 
ars  of  infancy,  and  the  boy,  when  at  school, 
came  angry  with  the  reproaches  of  his  school- 
llows,  who  said  that  he  had  no  father.  Narayun, 
e  Sun,  appeared  to  him,  and  bestowing  upon  him 
iraculoos  powers,  he  conquered  the  king  of 
^ullubhee,  and  ascended  his  throne.  The 
baddist*s  came  into  the  kingdom  during  his  reign, 
id  in  a  discussion  with  the  white-robed  priests^of 
0  Jain  creed,  converted  the  king,  and  procured 
e  expulsion  of  their  adversaries  ;  but  Mull,  the 
tn  of  the  kbg*s  sister,  sometime  afterwards 
iving  received  the  book  named  Nye  Chukra  from 
e  Goddess  of  Eloquence,  subdued  the  Bhuddists 

discussion,  and  reconverted  the  king  and  his 
K)ple  to  the  Jain  faith. 

The  King  SheeUditya,  child  of  the  Sun,  had 
rceived  from  his  father  the  gift  of  a  sacred  horse, 
hich  enabled  hini  to  conquer  all  his  enemies ; 
at,  in  a  war  with  barbarians,  they  defiled  the 
)iutain  of  the  San  with  the  blood  of  a  cow ;  and 
le  sacred  horse,  unable  to  abide  the  spectacle, 
Bserted  his  master,  who,  thus  abandoned,  was 
ain,  and  his  city  of  WuUubheepoor  was  de- 
royed. 

The  Hindoos  account  for  the  destruction  of  that 
ity  by  another  legend  entirely  different  from  that 
'  the  Jain  book,  and  also  derived  evidently  from 
wWest-- 

"DhooodoleeMaD,  the  sage,**  eays the  tradition,  "came 
>th  a  noglo  disciple  to  Wnlubhe^iwor.  The  holj  man  made 
«  residence  at  the  foot  of  the  hiU  called  EcsWUwo,  near 
hnmardee,  a  spot  which  was  at  that  time  in  the  yery 
lUklrtsofWnllubhee. 

"The  disdple  went  into  the  city  to  seek  alms,  hot  receited 
we;  he  then  cat  wood  in  the  jangle, which  he  took  into 
je  city  and  sold,  and  thns  proeoring  money,  pnrchascd  floor. 
'0  one,  however,  would  make  it  into  bread  for  him,  until  at 
«t  a  potter's  wife  performed  this  sertice.  After  several 
^hadpassed  on  in  this  manner,  the  hair  on  the  disciple's 
«d  began  to  be  worn  away,  from  his  continual  loads.  The 
•ge  Mked  the  reason,  and  he  receired  for  answer,  *  Mighty 
«'««ign !  in  this  dty  there  is  no-one  who  gives  alms.  I 
Bj  therefore,  compeUed  to  cat  wood  and  sell  it,  and  a  pot- 
eri  wife  makes  hread  for  mo— in  this  hibour  mj  hair  is 
fornaway.*" 


"  The  holy  man  said,  *  I  myself  will  go  to-day  to  beg.' 
He  did  so,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  potter's  wife  no 
one  gare  alms.  The  Saint  became  very  angry ;  he  sent  to 
his  disciple  to  tell  the  potter—*  Take  your  femily  with  you 
and  leave  the  city.  This  very  day  it  shall  be  overwhelmed.* 
The  potter  and  his  wife  quitted  Wuliubhee,  taking  their  son 
with  them.  The  sago  faiad  cautioned  the  woman  that  she 
should  not  tarn  to  look  back,  but  when  she  had  reached  the 
sea  shore,  near  where  the  town  of  Bhowuugger  now  stands, 
she  disobeyed  the  order,  and,  turning  back,  looked  toward 
WuUubhee.  She  was  immediately  dianged  into  a  stone 
image,  which  is  to  this  day  worshij^  in  that  place,  under 
the  name  of  the  Iloow&pooreo  Mother.  Meanwhile  the 
Saint  having  taken  into  his  hands  an  earthern  vessel, 
reversed  it,  pronouncing  the  words — *  City !  be  thou  over- 
thrown and  thy  wealth  turned  into  dust.'  In  that  moment 
WuUubhee  was  destroyed." 

This  legend  is  evi^dently  an  Oriental  copy  of  the 
destruction  of  the  cities  in  the  plain,  localised. 
But  WuUubheepoor  was  not,  like  Sodom,  swal- 
lowed up  ;  for,  like  Nineveh,  its  ruins,  which  had 
long  been  overgrown  by  jungle,  are  now  being 
excavated  for  bricks  to  build  with;  and  the  em- 
blems of  Shiva  and  his  bull,  formed  of  granite, 
which  must  have  been  conveyed  from  the  moun- 
tains in  a  creditable  state  of  execution,  frequently 
occur  among  the  fragments. 

No  means  exist  of  fixing  the  date  when  the  city 
was  destroyed.  The  Chinese  have,  in  their  account 
of  India,  recognised  a  King  of  Sheeladitya,  who 
gave  audience  to  a  Bhuddist  priest.  Great  trou- 
bles, they  say,  occurred  in  India  at  that  time — 
namely,  early  in  the  seventh  century.  They  add, 
that  the  kingdom  was  wealthy ;  but,  along  with 
the  Bhuddist  priests,  lived  in  the  land  many  Jains 
or  heretics.  The  Chinese  reference  is  probably  to 
the  subject  of  the  tradition  which  we  have  quoted ; 
and  Sheeladitya  had  been  slain,  and  Wuliubhee  had 
been  destroyed  about  two  centuries  before  the 
birth  of  Alfred.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
king's  title  was,  like  the  kingdom,  hereditary,  and 
may  have  been,  for  Gooserat,  the  equivalent  of 
Pharoah  in  Bgypt. 

The  fugitives  from  the  great  city  fled,  upon  its 
destruction,  towards  the  Kunn  of  Kutch,  that 
amphibious  land  which  we  have  already  mentioned, 
calculated  well  as  a  hiding-piaoe.  Mr.  Forbes 
informs  us  that  a  poem,  entitled  "  Rutun  Mala," 
or  <*  The  Garland  of  Jewels,"  celebrates  the  warlike 
deeds  of  the  fugitives ;  and  it  may  interest  the 
Architectural  Society  to  know,  that  spires  to  tem- 
ples were  deemed  so  indispensable  to  Goozerat, 
that  ''  he  whose  research  is  infinite,  but  wh5  has 
not  read  '  Eutun  Mala,'  is  like  a  marble  reservoir 
which  is  destitute  of  water,  or  a  splendid  temple 
which  wants  a  spire." 

After  the  fugitives  had  estabb'shed  t^^emselves 
around  the  Kunn  of  Kutch,  they  began  to  conquer 
their  neighbours  as  they  had  been  conquered  them- 
selves ;  and  the  narrative  of  their  ^ds  closely 
resembles  the  language  of  Ossian,  of  a  Welsh  bard, 
or  any  one  of  the  old  Celtic  bards. 

'*Pnnchasur,  the  residence  of  Ocean's  daughter,  equals 
the  City  of  the  Qods  so  completely,  that  no  one  dwelling 
there  has  any  desire  for  Paradise.  The  Chowra  Ei\ja  is  the 
pinnacle  of  all  warrior  races,  who  has  been  hailed  by  the 
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I  Jje  Sheker  (or  the  hmt  pinnacle).  Hit  chief 
Qoeen  is  the  inconpmble  Roop  Soondnree,  whose  brother 
if  the  wise  and  Taliant  Soorpal.  Jje  Sheker  and  Soorpal 
united  ccold  tear  the  King  of  Uearen  from  his  throne ;  bat 
Jittle  need  have  they  of  that,  for  their  own  Boyal  Ooozerat 
is  the  essenCiB  of  the  ooiverse.** 

Saoh  is  the  language  of  the  bard,  but  he  boasted 
while  only  girding  on  his  harness.  King  Bhoowur 
attacked  Jje  Sheker,  and  after  a  terrible  combat, 
defeated  him,  and  destroyed  Puuchasur.  Jye 
Sheker  was  slain  at  his  door-post,  and  all  bis 
female  domestics  and  inferior  wives,  recovering  his 
body,  made  a  suttee,  after  the  manner  of  Sordana- 
palus.  Soorpal,  and  his  sister,  the  incomparable 
Roop  Soonduree,  alone  escaped  to  a  forest,  where 
she  gave  birth  to  a  posthumous  son  of  Jye  Sheker, 
who  was  named  **  Wun  Raj,*'  the  forest  king,  and 
destined  to  continue  the  Chowra  race,  who  were 
considered  extinct  at  Funchasur.  The  origin  of 
these  Cbowra's  is  not  very  clear.  They  may  have 
been  the  representatives  of  the  barbarian  princes 
who  had  destroyed  the  great  city.  King  Bhoowur 
was,  perhaps,  descended  from  the  fugitives,  for  his 
genealogical  tree  is  sunk  in  the  earth — being  all 
roots.  Kuleean  was  his  capital ;  and  it  is  for  "  the 
sole  purpose  of  comparing  the  capital  city  of 
Ceylon  with  Kuleean,  that  the  sun  remains  half 
the  year  in  the  north  and  half  in  the  south.*' 

It  is  evident  that  these  Oriental  monarchs  were 
at  that  age  favourable  to  polygamy  on  a  grand 
scale ;  and  that  the  incemination  of  all  bis  wives 
and  concubines  at  a  monarch'ji  death  had  become  a 
practice  generally  "  honoured.**  From  the  follow- 
ing lines,  if  they  were  written  before  the  prevalence 
of  Mabommedanism  in  Hindostan,  of  which  we 
have  no  reasonable  doubt,  it  appears  that 
Mahoiret's  voluptuous  idea  of  the  Houris  in  Fara- 
dise  might  have  been  borrowed  from  beyond  the 
Indus,  as  it  might  have  been  from  other  sources : — 

From  the  field,  victorions,  they  have  no  hope  to  retam — 
To  light,  to  die,  to  wed  the  Heavenly  damsels  is  all  their 

desire. 
Such  steadfastness  of  the  heroes  perceiving 
Tor  mamage  prepare  the  divine  brides — 
What  time  the  warriors  don  their  arroonr, 
The  Upsaraa  deck  themselves  in  gay  apparel — 
What  time  the  warriors  grasp  their  weapons. 
The  Virgins  of  Paradise  wave  the  marriage  garland  with 

their  hands ; 
What  time  the  warriors  shako  their  horses  reins, 
The  celestial  damsels  urge  their  chariots  to  speed. 

The  grand  battle  itself,  which  supplied  so  many 
Upsuras  with  husbands  at  the  cost  of  the  daughters 
of  earth,  was  a  terrible  business.  The  bard  of  the 
garland  of  jewela  describes  the  particulars,  and  Mr. 
Forbes  has  condensed  them  in  a  passage  of  which 
we  only  quote  a  portion : — 

The  shout  of  battle  rising  to  the  skies  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  dirinities ;  they  ask  whether  the  fight  has  began 
again  in  the  field  of  the  Xooroos.  ^e  Upsnras  dance,  the 
heavenly*  minstrels  strike  their  lyres,  the  deities  and  the 
snakes  of  hell  tremble.  Shiva  hovers  over  the  spot,  string- 
ing his  never-to-be-coropleted  chaplet  of  human  skulls; 
witches  and  ghosts  surround  him,  and  the  terrible  Flesh- 
eaters  and  Fates,  with  their  cnps  of  blood,  are  attracted  to 
the  scene  like  vuhares. 


Soorpll,  with  his  accustomed  vakmr.drivmkMktiaifBi 
of  the  attacking  force  which  is  led  1^  the  diieftamBhi; 
but  King  Bhoowur,  in  person,  raHies  the  fsgi^tbnt. 
ening  them  with  death,  and  Bhut  himself  pkijpifapaitEly 
into  the  thick  of  the  enemy,  slaying  nnmben  of  tkeai,  titi 
he  falls  pierced  with  a  shower  of  arrows,  sad  si  lut  m^ 
wounded  by  the  hand  of  SoorpU. 

The  headlong  valour  of  Bhut,  however,  gatai  id  fth 
pose,  for  hts  followers  succeed  in  repabiBg  the  Insp  of  Jj* 
Sheker  and  establishing  theasselvea  under  the  weit  idi  tf 
the  fort  in  which  a  breach  is  soon  effected. 

Jye  Sheker  finds  that  the  number  of  bis  vsmonbtWn 
frightfully  reduced  in  this  sanguinary  engageneot,  asd  w, 
deprived  of  all  hope  of  victory,  he  sends  for  Soorylliii 
entreats  him  to  preserve  the  seed  of  his  raes  \ij  eosvejii|k 
some  place  of  safety  his  prq^nant  sister  Boop  SoosiBK 
Soorpftl  at  first  refuses,  but  the  prince  a^jsres  bis  l;  b 
love  to  obey  bis  directions  "  for  my  advantage  kt  it  bete 
at  once,"  he  says,  **  there  is  none  of  my  race  to  ask  IM 
offerings,  the  progenitors  will  obtain  no  lespect,  st  B» 
tion  will  the  son-less  find,  O I  brother ;  tke  mA  rf  ^ 
race  will  be  destroyed,  the  enemy  will  rule  rithoit  s  thm' 

Thus  urged,  Soorp&l  retires  from  the  fort,  tskisgkiimi 
with  him ;  but  Roop  Soonduree,  when  at  Isst  the  dixM 
the  cause  of  their  flight,  refuses  to  contiane  it,  sod  Mm  j 
her  resolution  of  burning  with  the  body  of  herkri  Ati^ 
however,  dissuaded  from  this  intention  ^thessBesi|SBBl 
regarding  ihe  extinction  of  the  race  which  hid  pmiU 
with  SoorpAl  himself.  Her  brother  leaves  her  b  tif  ftK, 
vrith  the  intention  of  returning  to  dis  with  lh«  priw  if 
Sheker. 

The  old  bards  in  all  quarters  of  the  worUlw 
a  remarkable  similarity.  They  revel  b  docriptiMi 
of  war.  The  same  idea  prevails  at  the  AiA 
circle  and  Ihe  Tropic  zone;  and  butaaDill6' 
tinction  exists  between  them,  or  none  wbilefcra 
reference  to  the  female  beauties  who  woe  it^^ 
greet  the  warriors  of  earth  when  they  enleitdai 
halls  of  Thor.  In  the  "Prithjog  &ga,  m  B^ 
Eing*s  welcome  we  arc  told — 


Bideth  the  wealthy 
Eiog  over  Befrost 
Bendeth  its  arches 
Bridge  *neath  the  burden 
Walhal's  high  portals 
Widely  do  open. 
Hands  of  the  Asa 


Holdethbishsii.. 
Frigs  she  tviseth 
Flowers  with  then. .  • 
Lis'tning  Wssslii 
Leans  gaimt  the  ksri 
Burning  her  laov  vUi 
Bosom  doss  ne. 


Wun  Raj,  at  first,  was  little  more  than  i  U^ 
Hood,  and  carried  On  bitter  war  upon  the  GojJ 
ment  of  Kuleean.     He  founded,  near  the  «■• 
of  the  eight  century,  the  new  city  of  IJiwpW 
and  six  of  his  direct  descendants  occopwd  (keg 
and  governed  the  kingdom  whidi  he  k«^^^ 
The  chronicler  repretenta  them  all  as  good  ^ 
and  great,  down  to  the  laat,  Samnnt  Siugli,  fW» 
called  faithless  and  fickle.    He  reigned  ooiytiW 
time,  and  had  no  immediate  successor,  ^^f* 
given  his  sister  in  marriage  to  ^^iP^^^J*?*! 
and  he  adopted  her  son,  who  was  Daned  *« 
Raj,  and  as  this  adoption  occurred  tofOT 
1,000,  we  mention  it  as  an  early  ««"Pr  J 
practice  which  has  become  trouWesoiDe  to  ^ 
India  Company  in  their  dealings  ^*V*J^ 
princes  in  our  own  day.    The  Oriental  csiW 
adoption  was  of  course  much  older,  for  it«i!^ 
remembered  that  Abraham  intended  to  ady^ 
servant  of  Damascus,  if  he  had  coBtimiod  ^ 
Mool  Raj  was  not  very  gtitrfd,  il  ■»  * 
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ff  when  SAmant  Sidgh  one  day  abdicated  in  his 
loar,  dttriog  a  drunken  ^t,  and,  like  other  people, 
)pealiog  next  daj  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip 
»ber,  re?oked  his  gift,  Mool  Baj  raised  a  re- 
iliiotk,  and  slew  his  ancle.  The  crime  gave 
igin  to  a  sentence  in  Indian  proTerbial  philosophj 
hich  mns  thus : — 

TiMreare  tefea'thingi  withoat  gntitnde,  a  daaghter^s 
tibaiid,  A  •oorpioa,  •  tiger,  wine,  •  fool,  a  iiiier'*  ton,  aud 
king.    Each  it  incapable  of  estinuUiog  beneiltt* 

Mool  Eaj  is  described,  by  one  class  of  writers, 
i  faithless  and  cmel.  He  even  pat  to  death  **  the 
hole  of  his  mother's  race,'*  according  to  some  tra- 
^ons.    Goozerat  was  invaded  while  under  his 
lie,  from  the  north,  by  the  king  of  the  hundred 
lonsand  Tillages,  and  at  the  same  time  by  Barp, 
e  goieral  of  Teilip,  the  sovereign  of  Telingana. 
Lool  Biy  bought  off  the  army  of  the  king  of  the 
any  villages,  but  defeated  the  forces  of  Teilip, 
id  slew  Barp,  their  geiieraL    He  built  many  Jain 
mples;  and  therefore,  says  the  chronicler,  ''he 
IS  the  benefactor  of  the  world ;  he  was  generous 
inded — fall  of  all  good  qualities."     So  we  have 
timates   of  the  same  king  from  two  different 
dnts  of  yiew,  and  contradictory  in  their  nature, 
is  next  war  vras  of  a  religious  character.    He 
IS  desired,  in  a  vision,  to  destroy  Grab  Bipoo,  who 
as  a  powerful  prince,   and  threatened  a  stout 
sistance.     His  ciime  lay  in  permitting  thieves 
dwell  in    places    of   sacred   recollection — in 
ispbiog  Brahmins — and  plundering  people  pass- 
g  along  the  road.     Therefore  the  auguries  were 
ade,  and  they  proved  to  be  'propitious.     Grab 
ipoo  lived   in  the  west,  and  it  was  charged 
;ainst  him,  that  he  "  eats  the  flesh  of  cows,  and 
inks  spirituous  liquor  " — a  translation  that  must 
!  rather  free,  for  in  the  west,  at  least,  brandy  was 
iknown  in  these  times.     The  injunctions  of  the 
ophet  against  intoxicating  liquor  were  not  new ; 
td,  friendlj  as  we  are  to  sobriety,  yet  we  could 
aroelj  propose  war  to  achieve  the  prevalence  of 
e  Maiiie  Liquor  Law.     Our   yegetarians  say 
at»  if  we  would  use  yegetables  and  refuse  flesh, 
X  combaiiYe  and  destructive  propensities  would 
mppear,  and  we  would  become  a  nation  of  peace- 
le  persons.     The  history  of  Mool  Eaj  and  his 
ends,  and  of  all  their  ancestors  and  descendants 
*  two  or  three  thousand  years,  does  not  confirm 
Is  opinion.    His  army  commenced  their  march 
ainst  the  northern  and  western  barbarians.    The 
irid  had  not  then  arrived  quite  at  the  year  one 
>asand  of  oor  era,  yet  the  departure  from  TJnhil- 
xa  was  more  brilliant  than  a  London  ovation  of 
3   Guards.     The  chivalrous  scene  is  brought 
ward  in  the  following  extract,  fresh  and  green 
when  the  white-robed  priests  blessed  the  ban- 
rs,  and  the  soarlet-clothed  maidens  flung  showers 
gariands  and  of  pretty  forget-me-nots  to  their 
rers  :— 

The  teaaoa  of  cold  had  arrived,  an  ahandant  crop  eorered 
earth  ;  the  water  of  the  tanks  and  of  the  rivers  became 
ir^  the  sky  waa  deared  of  doads,  the  lotos  was  in  fall 
oiB,  Ua  h««  renuading  the  poet  of  the  shining  lipe  of  the 


loToly.  The  lingering  drops  of  rain  fell  in  pearls  npon  the 
coasts  of  Sofeth.  The  swan,  rising  from  the  Himalayan 
lake,  its  retreat  dnring  the  seasonj>f  rains,  returned  to  the 
Ganges  and  the  other  rivers.  The  cnliiTator's  wives  guarding 
the  ripening  rice  crops  in  the  plains,  made  the  country 
joyous  with  their  songs. 

In  the  temples  of  the  Devs  the  Brahims  read  Yeds  and 
the  book  of  I)oorg& --setting  up  the  water  jar,  fasting  and 
keeping  a  solitary  watch,  they  passed  the  nine  nights,  then 
feasting  on  the  tenth  day,  they  anointed  the  head  of  the 
Rajah  with  water  from  the  consecrated  jar.  High  festival 
was  held  to  the  liord  of  Paradise,  and  flags  flaunted  over  the 
temples. 

The  memories  of  W4mun  and  Bnlee  Biga  filled  the  earth 
with  joy,  while  from  his  lengthened  meditation,  stretched  on 
the  sea  of  milk,  the  great  Vishnoo  arose.  At  the  gate  of 
Mool  Bftj  the  drum  sounded  and  the  Royal  drum  rolled.  The 
conch-shell  spoke  a  good  omen,  the  noise  of  many  musical 
instruments  proclaimed  eren  to  the  dwellers  in  Paradise,  that 
the  king  prepared  to  lead  forth  his  warriors.  The  princes 
that  followed  the  banner  of  TJnhilw&rA  poured  in  with  their 
followers,  eager  to  advance  npon  Soreth.  The  king  sat  npon 
his  throne ;  beside  him  they  formed  upon  the  ground  with 
pearis  the  crosses  that  betoken  success  and  happiness,  singers 
sang  songs,  standing  on  either  side ;  the  senrants  waved  fans 
over  his  hnd.  Astrologers,  full  of  science  from  their  cradle, 
calculated  the  auspicious  time.  The  household  priest  per- 
formed the  worship  of  horse  and  elephant ;  the  king  bent 
his  head  before  them.  At  length  the  rod  bearers  advanced ; 
the  soldiers  grasping  their  arms  stood  in  bnes  about  the 
doors.  Again  the  instruments  of  music  sounded.  As  the 
king  rose  from  his  cushion,  the  priest,  stepping  forward, 
placed  the  Royal  mark  (teelnk)  upon  his  forehnd,  pronoun- 
cing the  words,  **  auspicious,  auspidous.**  Mool  R&j  and 
his  chieftans  made  presents,  as  they  set  forth  to  Brahmins 
and  to  Bards,  the  recorders  of  fame.  Mounting,  the  king 
made  obdsance  to  his  patron  deity;  he  rode  npon  aa 
elephant,  bkck  and  huge  as  a  mountain,  overshadowed  by 
douds ;  the  horses  neighed  as  he  set  forth ;  all  hailed  the 
omen  of  success ;  from  the  palace  to  the  city  gate  the  whole 
way  was  sprinkled  with  reddened  water ;  the  astrologers 
blessed  the  king,  erying,  **  May  yon  be  Tictorious,  may  your 
enemy  depart  to  the  sonth,  to  the  dty  of  Sums  l**  As  the 
cavalcade  went  on,  great  was  the  throng  in  the  dty ;  women 
crowded  the  streets,  dressed  in  scarlet  doths  and  glittering 
with  ornaments  ;  in  the  press  many  a  flower  garment  was 
broken,  many  a  necklace  of  pearls  scattered;  as  the  proces- 
sion passed  through  the  market  place,  the  people  strewed 
fruit  and  flowers  before  the  Ri^ah  on  the  way ;  the  women 
.  of  the  city  abandoned  thdr  house  work,  and  left  their 
children  crying ;  they  hastened  to  behold  the  cavalcade ;  for 
many  a  mile  as  it  passed  abng,  the  villagers  thronged  from 
far  to  behold  thdr  soverdgn,  for  as  Indra  among  Oods,  so 
among  men  shone  Mool  BAj  in  beaaty,  qualities,  and  power. 

Mool  [Raj  was  conqueror,  and  he  extended  the 
kingdom  of  Qooserat  south  of  the  Nerhudda  river 
into  the  Deccan ;  while  the  chiefs  of  the  far  dis- 
tant Cashmere  sent  tribute  to  the  king.  His 
great  power  could  not  still  his  troubled  consoienoe ; 
and  like  Charles  of  Flanders  and  Spain,  he  sought 
retirement  in  his  old  age.  He  offered  his  kingdom 
to  the  Brahmins  ;  yet  they  declined  thejdangerous 
gift,  which  fell  to  his  son  Chamoond,  while  Mool 
Baj  retired  to  '*  the  house  of  deb'ghts*'  which  he 
had  built,  and  there  waited  the  time  when  he 
should  pass  into  Narayunpoor — even  the  city  of 
the  sun— the  paradise  of  his  creed ;  and  that  event 
occurred  in  997.  Chamoond,  after  a  benefident 
reign  of  thirteen  years,  followed  his  father's  ex 
ample,  and  retired  to  a  sacred  pUice  near  Broach 
for  contemplation.  Mahommedans  are  believed  to 
have  first  entered  Hindoatan  during  his  reign. 
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His  cMcst  son  "  Wullabh  Raj"  died  of  ieeiula,  or, 
says  Bfr.  Forbes,  "  small  pox"  during  his  father's 
life.  And  probably  this  disease,  long,  like 
cholera  or  the  plague,  a  seourge  of  Europe,  may 
haye  had  its  origin,  in  India.  A  passion  for  abdi- 
cation had  seized  all  the  princes  of  the  Rajpoot 
line;  for  Doorlubh,  after  building  temples  and 
conquering  his  foes,  retired  in  favour  of  Bbeem,  the 
son  of  his  younger  brother  by  a  lady  who  was  also 
the  sister  of  the  then  reigning  ^een.  Good 
omens  accompanied  this  transfer.  "A  ndn  of 
flowers  feH  from  the  sky."  Bathing  in  the  Ganges, 
and  a  pilgrimage  to  Benares,  were  the  favourite 
exercises  of  the  Goozerat  kings ;  but  as  the  terri- 
toriet  of  Malwa  and  Malwar  intervened,  the  journey 
was  attended  often  by  troubles,  and  foHowed  by 
wars. 

Bheem  Der,  distinguished  by  the  pre-eminent 
title  of  Devs  Dev,  is  a  favourite  of  the  Hindoo 
bards.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Mahmood,  the 
Mahommedan  Sultan  of  Ghuznee — and  when  a 
very  young  person  he  attempted  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Somnath,  which  was  then  pressed  closely  and 
violently  by  the  Sultan  of  Ghuznee.  The  young 
Hindoo  was  defeated ;  but  he  caused  a  loss  of 
S,000  men  to  the  MiJiommedans.  Somnath,  the 
celebrated  Hindoo  fortification  and  temple,  was 
captured.  The  immense  treasure  of  the  Brahmins 
was  seized.  In  vain  they  offered  to  the  fierce 
conqueror  ransom  for  their  idols.  He  refused  to 
be  known  as  an  idol  seller,  but  as  an  idol  destroyer. 
He  overran  the  kingdom  of  Goozerat,  and  while 
his  father  and  uncle  succumbed  to  the  Mahom- 
medan, the  yonng  Bheem  Dev  alone  resisted.  The 
character  of  these  Rajpoot  princes  presents  many 
pleasing  pictures  at  that  time.  The  Mahommedans 
acknowledged  that  in  Goozerat  thev  found  a  highly 
cultivated  land,  a  peaceable  and  a  prosperous 
people,  whose  king,  Chamoond,  was  so  closely  oc- 
cupied in  constructing  reservoirs,  planting  trees 
and  gardens,  that  he  had  no  army  to  meet  the 
finaticai  soldiers  of  the  Crescent,  when  they  burst 
through  the  mountains,  that  form  the  natural 
barrier  of  Goozerat,  down  upon  the  plains,  sweep- 
ing the  shepherds'  flocks,  and  what  was  worse  still, 
those  plantations  that  required  years  to  reproduce, 
and  those  shrines  of  Hindoo  art  that  ages  have  not 
rebuilt. 

The  characteristics  ascribed  to  the  Rajpoot 
princes  by  their  bards  are  also  confirmed  by  the 
Mahommedan  records  ;  for  they  assign  the  virtue^ 
of  one  prince,  and  the  ascetic  habits  of  another,  as 
the  reasons  why  their  Sultan  refused  the  first  and 
chose  the  hist  as  his  tributary.  Goozerat  was 
i^parently  a  prosperous  kingdom  at  this  date,  but 
it  was  conquered  by,  and  tributary  to,  the  Mahom- 
medan Sultan  of  Ghuznee.  Bheem  Dev,  when  he 
ascended  the  throne  after  the  abdication  of  his 
uncle,  apparently  refused  to  pay  this  tribute,  and 
invaded  the  countries  to  the  West,  reached  and 
bridged  the  Indus,  forcing  the  great  river  into  a 
new  channel,  and  conquered  Scinde,  with  other 
territories  on  both  banks  of  that  broad  and  deep 


stream.  But  lAihougb  he  thus  reeonquered  l^ 
patrimonial  territories,  and  greatly  inoreased  tiRo, 
if  not  at  the  cost  of  the  Sultan  of  Ghuaaee,  at  fk 
expense  of  that  monarch's  tributaries,  he  dedioed 
to  join  the  great  Hmdoo  league  against  Oe  M>- 
horomedtns,  which  resulted,  after  many  baitks  ad 
much  bloodshed,  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Cnaeesi 
from  **  the  land  of  virtue"  under  Yeesul  Dev,  &e 
King  of  Ujmeer,  who  was  resplendent  alike  for  kis 
victories  as  for  his  virtues.  Thus  smg  Mb  bistonii 
of  Veesul  Dev,  the  great  warrior  :— 

VeesQl  eiyoyod  ••  bappj  a  ttste  u  Uwfc  of  lodrm ;  kt» 
tored  justice  and  fame.  In  TJjmeer  Nagger  d«idbf-4ii 
enemies  tabduing — Yeesal  reigned  a  pure  ictgm.  Hut 
mighty  cities  he  took  :  in  his  reign  the  world  aeeaicd  te  bt 
covered  witB  one  nmbrella.  Ha  enjoyed  tfae  aodely  of  Ae 
Pnniax^s  daoghter,  the  favorite  qnean,  wbo  in  beaatv  mi 
yonth  resembled  an  Upsva,  who  was  dear  to  htmnkii 
life,  whom  he  forgot  not  for  one  momeat.  Ko  oikr  te 
one  did  he  erer  look  upon. 

The  first  sentence  bears  some  reaemblaaoe  ie 
Osiian,  except  the  umbrella,  which  was  qaafit  a 
requisite  to  our  island  chiefs  as  to  the  HiadDO 
Devs.  The  seeond  sentence  shows  that  polygsa;, 
although  followed  by  Oriental  monardis,  was  sot 
popular  with  Uie  Oriental  pec^le  at  ihaX  time,  aoce 
the  bard  mentions  Yeesul's  attachment  aad  cot 
stancy  to  Purmar's  daughter  as  one  iji  his  virUes 
From  these  incidental  statements  light  is  tkcon 
upon  the  condition  of  society  in  the  abseaee^f 
elaborate  statistics,  of  which  Gooserat  forsisbes 
few. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  Yeesul,  and  the  oi 
was  not  like  thereunto^  for  he  entirely  rerok- 
tionised  himself — whatever  he  shunned  iMyoatkk 
sought  in  age,  and  the  pleasures  of  his  age  wkcc 
the  vices  which  he  had  shunned  in  hb  early  yetts. 
He  appears  to  have  acted  as  a  Hindoo  Sobwe, 
with  the  difference  that  the  Hebrew  King  was  mi 
in  his  youth  a  great  warrior.  Finally,  after  a  gmi 
war  with  Goozerat,  in  which  he  was  saoeesifsl 
and  founded  the  city  of  Yeesulnugger  as  a  ligi 
of  triumph,  he  returned  to  his  home  unrefenBcdL 
and  perished  by  the  bite  of  a  snake,  aooefdiBg  U 
the  more  probable  reports ;  but  in  the  opiaioi  flf 
the  bards  he  was  turned  into  a  Danad,  or 
that  lived  on  human  flesh.  And  after  aoeooipU- 
ing  penance  in  that  shape  for  tiiree 
and  eighty  years,  he  was  divided  into  so  saaj 
fragments,  each  of  which  founded  a  dynstf — od 
a  bad  lot  they  must  have  been. 

As  for  Bheem  Dev,  who  bravely  eoateaded 
against  all  the  troubles  that  came  upon 
he  lost  his  son,  Mool  Kaj,  at  an  Mily  penod  si 
his  life.  That  son  was  taken  to  Paradise,  becaose 
he  interceded  successfully  with  the  king  lar  tfae 
remission  of  rent  to  a  great  many  farmefs*  vinee 
crops  all  failed  in  one  season.  Next  year  Ike 
farmers  were  prosperous,  and  they  offered  la  pi? 
their  arrears  to  Bheem  Dev ;  but,  out  of  regwd  ta 
the  memory  of  the  deceased  prince,  his  soOi  ^ 
declined  to  accept  them,  and  the  farmers 
that  he  should  arbitrate  this  strange 
between  them.    Aecordiagly^  wise  mea 
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lectedf  who  decided  tbat  tbe  king  should  accept 
the  arrears,  abd  erect  with  them  &  temple  to  the 
bappiness  of  the  dead  prince,  Mool  Eaj. 

We  learn  from  the  tradition,  that  the  rents  of 
Glooierait  were  then  paid  in  eom  and  vroduee. 

Shortly  after  this  flnrincial  (rans«ction,  so  very 
igreeable  in  ifcs  character,  BBeem  Dev,  having 
reigned  long  through  tronf)]ed  times,  proposed  to 
tshem  Ba|«  his  eldest  surviving  son,  to  accept  the 
throne,  that  he  might  retire  to  prepare  in  medita- 
tion fbr  his  approaching  death ;  but  Kshem  Rig 
loved  his  father  dearly,  and  refused  to  accept  the 
crown  at  tbb  cost  of  being  separated  from  him, 
md  90  Uie  fhther  abdicated,  and  this  son  resigned 
his  right  to  Kurun,  the  youi^est  son  of  Bheem, 
whose  fisther  and  brother  retired,  after  the  fashion 
of  thMr  ftoily,  to  a  pure  place,  where  Bheem  died 
looDj  tod  Xshem  mourned  sorely  for  his  loss. 

The  Baja  Kunm  occupied  the  throne  for  24 
years,  and  he  appears  to  have  led  a  peaceable  reign 
except  for  hk  attempts  to  coerce  the  Bheels,  who 
vrere,  as  they  are  still,  wild  tribes  dwelling  in  the 
hill  country,  where  they  had  been  compelled  to 
take  refuge  from  the  ffindoos — those  children  of 
the  SuD,  who  were  not  the  original  owners  of  the 
land.  Kurun  had  no  children,  and  he  was  shown 
by  strategem  a  very  beautiful  portrait  of  the 
Princess  Myenul  Devee,  the  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Chmndapoor.  The  portrait  painter  was  also  a 
diplonuitist,  and  he  stated  that  the  Princess,  having 
seen  a  portrait  of  Kurun  Kaj,  not  executed  skil- 
folly,  was  nevertheless  so  captivated  by  the  excel- 
lence of  the  features  that  she  was  since  then 
perishing  of  love. 

Few  men  could  resist  this  artful  appeal — for 
when  a  badly  executed  portrait  had  done  so  much, 
how  would  not  the  original  be  loved  P  Besides, 
the  Princess  was  very  beautiful  to  look  upon,  as 
portrayed  by  the  artist.  And  so  the  alliance  wag 
arranged,  and  became  a  warning  to  all  princes 
Dot  to  be  ensnared  by  portraits ;  since  the  original 
proved  to  be  "  singularly  ill  favoured  ;*'  but  Kurun 
Kaj,  having  passed  his  Boyal  word,  kept  it ;  yet 
tie  refused  to  consummate  the  marriage,  while  his 
rife  threatened  to  bum  herself,  and  his  mother 
nsisted  on  joining  the  incrematbn,  while  his 
ninister,  like  all  diplomatists,  wrought  warily  •  for 
learing  that  Kunm  had  an  appointment  with  fl 
roung  actress  at  an  unseasonable  hour  and  place, 
le  managed  the  substitution  of  the  queen  for  the 
dog*s  mistress;  and  she,  enacting  the  part  of  the 
air  professional,  contrived  to  borrow  his  Mi^ty*8 
ignet  ring. 

Now  Kurun  Baja,  although  he  had  submitted  to 
«mptation,  was  conscience-stricken,  under  the  sup- 
MMed  injury  that  he  had  committed  against  the 
rery  beautiful  aotress,  Namoonjab,  and  a  very 
>retty  name  she  had ;  so  he  confessed  to  a  Brahmin 
—  ami  was  condemned  to  penance,  by  enduring 
'  the  embrace  of  seven  images  of  heated  brass ;" 
>at  the  minister,  Moonjal,  whose  name  deserves  to 
}e  recorded,  and  the  Queen  Myenul  Devee,  put 
he  c«Be  in  its  correct  state  before  the  monarch 


and  the  priest ;  thus  saving  the  king's  conscience, 
and  his(  skin,  together  with  the  Brahmin's  "  brazen 
images." 

The  story  is  a  very  pretty  one,  showing  the 
existence  of  actresses  and  artistes,  portraits  and 
theatres  ;  the  power  of  the  pritests,  their  doctrine 
of  penance,  and  it  teminds  us  that  nearly  at  the 
same  time  an  English  king  was  sadly  handled  by 
Thomas  aBecket,  with  penances,  and  fell  into 
similar  sins»  without  the  repentance  of  Kurun. 

The  transaciioa  gave  a  legitimate  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Goozerat,  and  a  son  to  Rnmn — after- 
wards the  illustrious  Sidh  "Raj  Jye .  Singh  Dev. 
Soon  afterwards,  Kurun  retired  to  contemplation, 
and  when  he  died,  the  son  of  Kshem  Bij,  Dev 
Pruttkd,  burned  himself  alive  with  the  body  of  his 
king  and  uncle,  on  the  funeral  pyre.  Thaft  very 
able  and  sensible  princess,  Myenul  Devee — the 
hdy  of  the  portrait — did  not  become  Suttfee,  but 
remained  alive  to  guard  the  young  king. 

The  lives  of  the  Bajpoot  princes  in  these  early 
times,  and  the  state  of  society  that  their  records 
develope,  contains  many^  pleasing  fruits ;  .but  the 
growth  of  Brahminical  power  is  fatally  apparent 
from  the  days  when  the  offerings  on  the  altars  of 
the  Sun  were  sacrificial  grasses,  flowers,  and  water 
to  this  unhappy  period  of  brazen  images  for 
penance.  The  influence  of  the  priests,  and  the 
tortures  which  they  have  countenanced  and  im- 
posed, have  rendered  a  people,  naturally  mild,  and 
even  benevolent,  often  cruel ;  and  yet  the  original 
creed  of  all  thcHindoos  was  sun  worship — doubtless 
the  first  form  of  idolatry.  Mr  Forbes  gives  the 
following  summary  of  doctrine : — 

All  living  things,  it  it  belieYed,  possess  three  kinds  of  bo- 
dies—those called  "Sthul,**  «•  sookshum,"  and  "  kanin,**— as 
to  the  *'  atmft**  or  soul  of  these  bodies,  we  can  give  onr  read- 
ers bnt  a  general  description.  The  *'  sthal**  is  the  tangible 
body  ^fted  with  ten  **  indreeyas,**  five  of  which  are  known 
to  us  as  the  five  senses ;  it  possesses  also  four  **  ontnhkn- 
rans'*  or  inner  powers,  those  of  instiActire  desire,  percep- 
tion, reflection,  and  self-perception  or  egotism,  "  unhunkar.** 
The  "  Sookshnm**  body  possesses  tlie  five  senses,  and  the 
four  "  nntuhkumns.**  In  the  **  karun"  there  are  three 
"goons"  or  Qualities— «<rfljus,"  "tAmus**  and"sfttwa"— 
which  find  tneir  highest  defdopementa  in  the  nature  of 
Bramhfi,  Shiva,  and  Tishnoo.  The  soul  that  has  attained 
to  separation  from  these  three  bodies  reaches  the  state  of 
the  Mookt 

The  Mookt  themselves  are  divided  into  four  classes — 
those  who  have  attained  to  **  S&meepya,"  or  residence  in 
the  habitation  of  the  divinity ;  "  Sanniddhya,*'  or  access  to 
his  presence  j  "  Saroopya,"  or  equality  with,  and  "  SAyoojya," 
or  aosolute  incorporation  in  the  Supreme.  The  Mookt  of 
tbe  first  three  classes  ar6  no  longer  subject  to  transmigration, 
no  longer  amenable  to  the  punishment  of  their  sins,  nor  de- 
sirous of  sensual  pleasures  u  the  reward  of  their  virtue, 
they  are,  henceforth,  incapable  of  sin.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  they  still  retsSn  some  remnant  of  "uhunkar,"  and 
that  egotistic  pride  expotes  them  sometimes  to  the  curse  of 
the  Supreme,  which  they  expatiate  by  residence  for  a 
limited  time  upon  k&iih. 

The  Yed&ntee  believes  that  the  soul  of  the  Mookt  is  in- 
corporate with  Fur.Bmmh ;  the  Shaivite,  or  Yaishnavite, 
that  it  dwells  in  Kyelas  or  in  Yyekoonth. 

Bramhft  dwells  in  Suty&  Lok,  surrounded  by  Beeshees, 

and  by  minor  gods.    He  is  employed  in  creating  men,  and 

1  in  recording  human  destiny.    ^Yyekoonth  is  the  seat  of 
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Xuknoo—ihe  httfftil  vhkh  1i«  qnitted  to  attimie  the  inoar- 
BMte  form  of  Baib.  There  tits  the  preeenrer  of  the  world, 
enthroned  with  hit  contort  Lokthmee,  attended  bj  HonoomAn, 
Ovood,  and  all  the  other  beinga  whote  namet  crowd  hit 
nythio  ttory,  and  watched  bj  Oroor,  the  north  Star,  the 
keeper  of  hit  royal  gate.  In  Kyelaa  dwellt  Shira  —hit 
bride,  the  niTtteriont  DoorgA,  bj  hit  tide^aad  broodt  npon 
hit  endleee  tatk  of  world-dettroying.  Before  him,  habited 
like  himtelf,  in  athet,  their  hair  matted  npon  their  headt, 
Qnneth  and  hit  goblin  erew  lead  the  frantic  dance,  and  with 
mad  orgiet  more  the  gloomy  ddtj  to  tmile. 

When  the  four  aget — of  gold,  of  tilrer,  of  copper,  and  of 
iron— haTO  each  patted  over  one  and  terenty  timet,  a  reign 
of  Indra  it  complete,  and  a  new  Sofereign  mlet  in  Paradite. 
When  fonrteea  Indrat  hare  mled  a  day,  a  day  of  Bramhi  it 
at  an  end,  and,  im  the  night  drawt  on,  Swerga,  Mntyoo-Lok, 
and  FAtAl  -ranith  to  reappear  in  the  morning.  Wlien  the 
deity  hat  lired  one  hnndred  yean,  there  raget  the  Mnhi- 
PnJly — the  great  Are  ddnge,  which  enTdopet  the  nniterte 
in  one  eraeh  of  min. 

Ai  the  tmoke  of  thit  acene  of  awfhl  tnmnlt  cleart  away, 
the  imagination  of  the  Hindoo  teet  anting  beyond  it  the 
form  of  a  new  hearen,  pretided  orer  by  the  Ood  in  whom  he 
hu  centred  hit  faith.  The  follower  of  the  Preterrer  be- 
holda  a  Tition  Oo-Lok,  where  Yithnoo,  in  nndittnrbed 
aorereignty  dwdlt  a  Ibnr-armed  deity.  Thence  it  wat  that 
the  greafteet  of  incarnate  godt,  the  difine  Krithn,  detcended 


ipon  earth,  and  there,  in  the  form  of  the  ihcpherd  aai  rhep- 

herdett  of  Troj,  hit  Totariet  are  now  ateembled  to  danee  frr 

erer  in  the  henceforth  nnintermpted  drde  of 

The  worthipper  of  the  Bettroyer,  on  the  other  hniid, 

to  himtelf  the  eternal  rett  of  MnhA  Kyelaa^aa  jat 

bolited  l^  thennitterable  ailenceof  lofUeat 

freed  from  the  bondt  of  a  tronbled  and  too  oftee 

mortal  lift — a  life  which  yet,  in  wminiteence, 

to  haTC  been  bnt  momentary — hie  tonl  ia  to  Aad 

amalgamation  with  the  Being  from  whom  it 

the  reflection  of  the  moon  appearing  for  a  while 

rippling  tnrface  of  a  lake  it  tnddenly  witbdravn  to 

or  as  a  bubble  for  a  moment  it  dittingntshabte^  and  tkta 

bnrttt  npon  the  ocean-booom  of  the  One  Saptame. 

The  two  Yolames  are  beaatifally  lUastnted  kj 
specimens,  in  some  instances  tinted,  of  tlie  gotgwai 
architecture  of  Goozerat  PaUent  labour,  and  cfcs 
expensive  research,  were  required  to  collect  md  to 
tnmslate  the  materials.  They  are  mom  iffe^ftaU^ 
as  works  of  this  yaloable  class  do  not  meet  the 
popular  reception  which  thej  desenre.  We  hm 
to  thank  the  author  for^this  pleasant^  and  we  h- 
lieye,  useful  reading;  and  to  the  parts  of  ttc 
▼olnmes  connected  more  with  the  buaineai  of  ov 
times  we  propose  to  return. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  JAMES  MOKTaOMBUT. 


Happt  the  Christian  when  he  dies, 
When  both  his  cares  and  trials  cease. 
He  finds  his  mansion  in  the  skies. 
His  end  is  peace ! 

Thy  end  was  peace,  immortal  bard  I 
And  now,  before  the  throne  aboTc, 
Sounds  thy  harp  sweetly  to  the  theme 
Eternal  Iotc  ! 

'Twas  late  when  came  the  bridegroom  forth. 
But  thou,  prepared  for  many  a  day. 
Held  up  a  lamp,  which  cast  around 
A  brilliant  ray ! 

"  Prayer '•  was,  indeed,  thy  "  vital  wreath ;" 
"  Prayer,"  was,  indeed,  thy  **  native  air," 
And  at  the  very  "  gate  of  death," 

Thy  watchword  "Prayer!" 

With  that  exalted  glorious  throng, 

Sleeted  by  the  Ghreat  I  ak, 

I  hear  thee  join  in  the  "new  tong^** 

•'Worthy  the  Lamb!" 


L.  M.T. 
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(COHTINTTBB  FBOM  OUR  LAST  HUICBBB.) 


Fajlswill  to  Bergen  and  its  pleasant  environs ! 
We  hafe  not  jet  p^ormed  one-third  of  oar  long 
eoasting  Toyage,  and  it  is  time  we  were  afloat 
again.  We  speedily  lose  sight  of  the  pictaresqne 
bouses,  and  bid  a  lingering  adien  to  green  foliage, 
for  well  do  we  know  that  in  a  few  hours  we  shall 
see  only  black  frowning  rocks,  and  barren,  desolate 
islandsy  devoid  of  tree  or  shrub,  and  beyond  them 
the  snow-capped  peaks  of  mountains  on  the  main- 
land. We  voyage  onward  through  long  and  tor- 
tuous straits,  often  yery  narrow,  and  nowhere  re- 
markably interesting.  Our  look-out  would,  indeed, 
be  somewhat  dreary  were  it  not  relieved  by  the 
little  incidents  of  the  voyage,  the  frequent  change 
of  scenery  (in  its  physical  outlines) ;  the  sight  of 
picturesque  rooks,  or  singularly -shaped  islets,  belied 
with  foamy  spray ;  sea-birds  of  various  kinds  poised 
high  overhead,  or  dashing  close  by  the  joegt  with 
wild,  shrill  cries,  or  hovering  near  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  and  ever  and  anon  darting  down  to  seize 
their  finor  prey.  Above  all,  the  vicinity  of  the 
islands,  and  the  open  sea  beyond,  is  enlivened  by 
the  presenoe  of  fishing  boats  industriously  occu- 
pied. These  boats  are  all  opes,  and  in  shape  and 
size  very  much  resemble  those  used  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland.  Fish  of  various  kinds  literally  swarm 
hereabouts,  and  are  consequently  exceedingly 
ehei^.  If  we  signal  one  of  these  boats,  it  will 
promptly  run  alongside  our  jcsgt,  and  sell  us  as  much 
fish  as  half  a  dozen  hearty  men  could  eat  in  a  day, 
for  the  value  of  an  English  sixpence ;  but  you  must 
also  give  the  fishermen  a  glass  of  brandeviin  (a 
speoies  of  whisky,  or  com  brandy)  and  if  you  add 
a  little  roll  of  leaf  tobacco,  their  gratitude  will  be 
Kvely  and  sincere.  The  glass  of  schnaps  is,  how- 
ever, always  looked  for,  and  if  you  don't  offer  it, 
they  will  not  be  deterred  by  any  false  modesty 
from  asking  for  it.  Poor  fellows  I  begrudge  them 
not.  Theirs  is  indeed  a  hard  calling,  and  misera- 
bly small  is  the  remuneration  it  yields,  especially 
when  we  consider  how  toilsome  and  harsh  is  their 
daily  occupation,  and  how  great  its  risk  to  life. 
Hardy  as  they  are,  the  constant  exposure  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  tells  fearfully.  We  do  not 
merely  allude  to  the  heavy  wear  and  tear  of  the 
human  frame,  and  to  such  ailments  as  naturally 
result  therefrom,  but  particularly  to  that  appalling 
disease  lepros^f.  These  west-coast  fishermen  are 
liable  to  it,  in  its  various  degrees  of  virulence,  and 
there  is  a  hospital  at  Bergen  for  the  reception  of 
the  worst  cases.  We  have  sometimes  been  struck 
by  the  sickly-white  complexion  of  otherwise 
athletic-looking  fishermen,  and  presume  this  was  a 
sign  of  the  incipient  disease.  Now,  a  question 
will  here  probably  occur  to  the  intelHgent  reader. 
The  Scottish  fishermen — at  any  rate  those  on  the 
east  coast — are  a  peculiar  people,  who  are  decidedly 
not  of  Scottish  but  of  Norwegian  descent,  and  who 


to  this  day  intermarry  almost  solely  amongst  them- 
selves. We  know  them  well,  having  lived  for 
years  on  the  Scottish  coast,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  they  are  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Norwegian  fishermen.  They,  also,  are  exposed  to 
all  weathers,  throughout  the  year,  in  their  open 
boats.  How  is  it,  then,  that  these  Scotch  fisher* 
men  are  fine,  stalwart,  healthy  fellows,  and — so  far 
as  we  are  aware — never  afflicted  with  any  species 
of  lepra  ?  We  reply,  that  the  reason  is  two-fold. 
In  the  first  place,  the  west  coast  of  Norway  is  so 
humid,  so  subject  to  heavy  and  continuous  rains, 
that  the  poor  fishermen,  having  no  shelter  in  their 
open  boats,  and  from  their  poverty  and  the  dear- 
ness  of  clothing  in  Norway,  being  inadequately 
provided  with  suitable  attire,  suffer  very  much  from 
wet ;  and  secondly,  they  have  not  food  of  a  quality 
to  properly  sustain  them  in  physical  health,  under 
such  trying  hardships.  Animal  food  is  scarce  and 
dear  in  Norway,  especially  on  the  west  and  north* 
west  coast,  and  very  little  is  eaten,  even  by  the 
middle  classes.  As  to  the  poor  fishermen,  they 
subsist  almost  entirely  on  rye-bread,  fish,  coffee, 
&c.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scotch  fishermen,  are 
not  only  far  less  expo&ed  to  heavy  rains,  but  thej 
possess  abundant  warm  clothing,  and  can  afford  to 
live  well.  We  know  that  they  consume  very  large 
quantities  of  good  animal  food,  ay,  and  spirits,  too ; 
and  whatever  the  total  abstainers  may  say,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  strong  alcoholic  stimulants,  to  a 
moderate  degree,  are  really  beneficial  to  men  ex- 
posed so  terribly  to  the  elements.  How  many 
times  in  a  year  can  a  poor  Norwegian  fishermaa 
indulge  in  butcher's  meat  ?  Perhaps  he  does  not 
taste  it  once  a  week,  or  even  once  a  month.  Meat 
is  to  him  a  rare  luxury — although  it  is  a  real  ne- 
cessary'of  life  to  all  who  undergo  his  hardships. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  Norwegian  fishermen 
in  their  best  dresses  on  shore.  They  wear  leather 
breeches,  with  pearl  or  metal  buttons,  and  ribbons 
at  the  knees ;  their  vests,  and  jackets,  and  coats, 
are  also  ornamented  with  rows  of  buttons,  &o. 
Their  stockings  are  white,  their  shoes  frequently 
sabots,  scooped  out  of  a  solid  piece  of  wood.  They 
have  high  conical  hats,  and  very  long  flowing  hair. 
Their  wives  and  daughters  have  dark  stuff  gowns, 
with  open  bosoms,  and  red  vests,  with  tinsel  orna- 
ments, and  a  coloured,  or  gilt  girdle.  They  wear 
a  white  apron,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  fillet  on  the 
head.  Their  hair  is  often  phdted  in  long  taib,  and 
gathered  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  bound  with 
red  bands.  Sometimes  they  wear  cloth  jacketf, 
like  the  men. 

We  sail  onward,  among  the  islands,  until  we 
are  off  the  entrance  to  the  great  Sogne  Fiord, 
which  is  the  longest  of  all  in  Norway,  its  extreme 
length  being  one  hundred  and  ten  miles.  It  is 
nowhere  very  wide,  and  it  has  an  extraordinary 
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number  of  long  brauchesi  which  penetrate  into  the 
country  in  all  directions.  The  scenery  on  this 
fiord  is  considered  to  be  exceedingly  grand,  bat 
stem  and  gloomy.  The  fiord  and  its  arms — whidi 
are  nearly  as  wide  as  the  main  body — are  deep 
gnlfii  or  diasms  between  mighty  rooks,  rifted  by 
some  dread  convulsion  of  nature  (for  there  is  very 
Khb  doubt  that  Norway  has  been  upheayed,  and 
its  coasts  rent  in  the  amazing  manner  we  behold, 
by  Tdcaaie  action),  and  their  dark  waters  dimly 
wflect  horrid,  beetling  erags,  and  trees  dinging  to 
the  orerhanging  cliffs.  The  mouth  of  this  fiord  is 
exposed  to  a  west-by-north  wind,  and,  like  all  the 
other  fiords  similarly  situated,  when  a  gale  sets  in 
from  that  quarter  the  sea  roars  and  rages  in  an  in- 
oonoei?ably  awful  manner  against  the  immovable 
bastions  of  nature,  and  sends  tremendous  surges 
up  the  fiord  and  its  lower  branches,  the  spray  and 
seething  foam  dashing  aloft,  and,  caught  by  the 
eddying  wind,  whirled  in  blinding  showers  to  an 
immense  dbtance. 

North  of  Sogne  Fiord,  the  barrier  of  isolated 
toeks  is  somewhat  broken,  but  nowhere  ean  we  sail 
eut  of  sight  of  numerous  islands,  or,  at  any  rate, 
islets.  Nothing  worthy  of  particular  notioe  occurs 
until  we  reach  the  extraordinary  promontory  called 
Stadtland,  which  projects  itself  boldly  out  to  the 
open  sea.  It  is  probably  the  most  hnposing  pro- 
montory on  the  mainland  of  Norway,  and  is  a 
mighty  mass  of  very  rugged  rock,  bristling  with 
ridges,  peaks,  precipices,  and  chasms.  Frightfully 
exposed  as  it  is  to  the  utmost  violence  of  the 
elements,  yet  a  few  families  of  hardy  fishermen 
H^e  in  the  most  sheltered  nooks  near  its  base.  Its 
surfaoe  is  utterly  barren.  We  have  read  that 
hardly  any  vegetation  is  perceptible  on  it — though 
we  presume  that  this  is  only  the  case  on  .the 
northern  side. 

Beyond  Stadtland,  the  eoast  trends  off  to  the 
north-east,  and  is  steadily  prolonged  in  that  direo- 
tlon  to  the  extreme  north  of  Norway.  Numerous 
and  large  fiords  occur  north  of  Stadtland,  and  there 
are  many  long  peninsulas,  and  bold  stem  headlands. 
In  saiHng  along  the  coast  we  often  find  ourselves 
enclosed  on  every  hand  by  promontories  and  islands, 
BO  opening  being  perceptible  until  we  unexpectedly 
turn  a  projecting  spit  of  rock,  and  emerge  with  a 
clear  horizon  ahead.  Black  and  barren  are  the 
islands  and  the  mountamous  shores  of  the  main- 
land hereabouts.  The  population  on  the  coast  is 
very  small,  and  all  are  dependent  on  fishing.  We 
ooeasionally  pass  small,  savage  islets  of  bm  rock, 
and  notice  with  profound  interest  and  surprise 
that  some  of  them  have  fishermen^s  huts  nestling 
in  their  rugged  clefts.  What  a  life !  and  what 
scenes  to  spend  it  amid  !  We  particularly  remem- 
ber one  island  (further  up  the  coast)  which  must 
be  somewhat  importantly  situated,  for  it  bad  a 
cluster  of  cottages,  a  light-house,  and  a  little 
church.  From  many  a  solitary  islet  far  and  near 
do  worshippers  probably  come  in  their  boats  to 
that  church  !  There  is  something  affecting,  ad- 
monitory, inspiring,  and  suggestive,  in  the  sight  of 


tliat  little  church  and  lighthouse  upreared  <m  i 
desdatfi  island,  against  which  the  waves  of  a  itonnj 
sea  incessantly  dash.  The  one  is  an  earthly,  tke 
eiber  a  heavenly  beacon.  Enormous  rocks,  botii  o& 
the  islands  and  on  the  shores  of  the  maiDlaod, 
abound  in  tiiis  vioinity,  and  the  white  fosaid^ 
around  them,  oontiasU  sbikingly  with  ihsir  did 
hues. 

The  first  town  we  pass  since  kariDgBergaii 
Molde,  situated  on  the  iKod  of  the  sane  um,m 
o&hoot  of  the  great  Romsdals  Fioid.  Its  popt* 
lation  does  not  exceed  eight  or  nine  bmdrei  Ik 
seenery  areond  it  is  remarki^  for  the  ihiadst 
of  trees — an  unusual  oircumstaaoe  on  this  put  of 
the  coast.  We  have  not  personally  hidd  in  Hk 
interesting  district,  but  Professor  Witti^  hsi  pm 
a  charming  picture  of  its  beauties  in  the  wwk  fm 
which  we  previously  quoted,  and  so  eatiiiBgiiyi 
graphic  description  that  we  are  tempted  to  bom* 
for  the  seooud  and  k»t  time  an  extract  km  h 
animated  pages.  He  thus  desoribes  the  prapm 
he  beheld  from  the  summit  of  the  BOnntiiB  sttb 
back  of  Molde,  and  looking  towards  the  MiUi 
and  Romsdals  Fiords— 

Over  itt  ghufj  surface  aeferal  gronpt  of  istas^  foeib 
pened.  They  were  souJl  and  low,  bat  all  of  tba  im 
QOTered  with  trees  tad  bukea  of  the  madtfkMtm, 
wkkk  was  the  son  gratsAd  to  oorsfes  stth^MbM 
wearied  bj  Wokiag  at  bm«  and  ntkj  mum  te  mnbI 
da^jL  Before  os^  on  the  soath  of  the  fioid^  nseaoiMndir 
eminences  to  a  considerable  height,  but  th^  wen  iflt  » 
tirely  bare,  as  their  lower  declivities  wcie  ofogron  viA 
trees,  and  eren  towards  their  snasmit  senrslgmif  if* 
were  visible;  at  their  base  w«  were  ahk to diisoier u«» 
siooal  farm  boose.  In  mj  opiaioa*  this  km  pssipMl  wU 
rival  the  Baj  of  Naples,  if  the  soft  and  bistnu  bshtoftk 
Italian  sky  had  been  dii^sed  over  it.  In  tozaiBg  totk  ent 
we  discovered  two  narrow  inlets,  which  eitended  bejpitkt 
reach  of  onr  eyes,  and  were  aeparatedfron  one  naAv  kf  i 
broad  peniosak.  Their  btoe  watew  wers  saaJnisiHr  sfci 
of  shining  greea,  vhidi  i^parea^j  was  lonssi  ^  thsnA 
and  the  meadows  between  them.  Betweea  tbs»  p" 
stripes  were  hills,  partly  oveigrawB  with  gnii»  aid  ps^ 
presenting  a  bare  rooky  sorlhce ;  the  whole  nay,  iakd,  m 
considered  a  very  fine  qiecimen  of  hilfy  sosBsry,  wliek  th 
rived  an  addi^ioaal  beaity  from  the  lalsB-iiks  km  o^« 
inlets  by  which  it  is  traTened  and  sarroaadsi.  Bat  la 
most  beantifnl  part  of  the  soenery  opened  betwsan  thMitn 
landscapes,  to  the  sonth-eaat,  and  I  do  not  thiak  ^  1  Jl' 
saw  one  which  surpassed  it  in  beanty  and  saUiafty*  »« 
view  across  the  beantifnl  Bomsdak  Fiords  aid  itt  ^ 
islands  at  oar  foot,  was  fint  arrested  by  two  yitaktim 
great  elevation,  Siekken  and  Yedde,  risi^  with  a  |^^ 
divity,  and  terminating  in  a  broad  onpola.  As  "^^ 
whole  of  their  snrface  was  covered  with  trees  td  ^"^ 
they  formed  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  nsnow  ■""' 
rounding  them,  and  b^iind  the  most  dbtaat  of  Aiaa  4a* 
the  moantaias  rose  with  a  bold  aspeet,  and  thajisfP»J» 
hm  was  orowdsd  niik  peak*  and  piniacfeSi  ^^''^?l 
like  steeples  and  turrets  out  of  a  set  of  snow  matm 
them  on  all  sides  ;  they  extended  beiyond  the reaAw<*| 
eyes,  and  those  peaks  which  were  placed  nesr  <»'""""J 
werb  involved  in  a  Bght  fog,  and  hadthestf««y* 
cities  or  caatlea  haaging  in  the  air.    I  eeitsia^  ^"rix^ 


member  having  seen  a  moie  impoaiag  vsctsds  is  Iks  if*' 
It  ht  surpasses  the  famons  seene^  of  isileiWss* 

The  aboTe  is  surely  a  deKgktftil  P®*^**^ 
sketeh  of  a  genuine  coast  of  Notwaywy^  • 
have  often  wondered  why  our  r««i«  ssaiB*  >* 
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water-colour  artists  do  not  venture  on  a  summer 
trip  along  the  Norwegian  coasts.  What  a  pro- 
digious variety  of  beautiful  and  gentle,  wild  and 
wonderful,  terrible  and  impressive,  majestic  and 
sublime  scenerj  would  reward  their  enterprise! 
It  could  matter  little  what  particular  part  of  the 
western  or  north-western  coast  they  selected,  for 
tbey  could  not  possibly  fail  to  behold  so  many  ad- 
mirable subjects  for  the  portfolio,  that  they  would 
only  be  puzzled  which  to  select  for  the  exercise  of 
their  talent. 

North  of  Molde  and  the  Eomsdals  district  is 
the  port  of  Christiaosund.  Its  population  is  less 
than  two  thousand.  From  hence  a  few  hours'  sail- 
ing brings  us  off  the  entrance  to  the  fiord  on  which 
is  situated  the  ancient  capital  of  Norway — the 
city  of  Trondhjem  (Drontheim,  Jnglice),  which, 
beuig  in  latitude  63  deg.  25  miii.  has  long  been 
celebrated  as  the  most  northern  seat  of  civilisation. 
However  that  might  be  the  casa  formerly,  it  is  not 
so  now-a-days,  for  Tromso  and  Hammerfest  are 
emphatically  the  most  northern  civilised  towns  in 
Europe.  From  the  sea  Trondhjem  is  approached 
by  a  veiy  narrow  strait,  having  passed  which,  the 
fiord  suddenly  expands,  and  is  ten  or  a  dozen  miles 
ixk  width  opposite  the  town.  The  Utter  is  well 
situated.  It  is  built  at  the  base  of  a  steep  hill, 
on  the  banls  of  the  river  Nid,  and  fronting  a  bay 
of  the  fiord  to  the  north. 

Trondhjem  was  founded  by  Okf  Trygvason 
nearly  nine  centuries  ago,  and  continued  the  capi- 
tal trf  Norway  whilst  the  latter  was  a  separate 
kingdom.  The  kings  of  the  present  dynasty  must 
be  crowned  here,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
1814.  Trondhjem  is  regarded  by  the  Norwegians 
with  a  feeling  of  veneration  akin  to  that  which  the 
Bnssians  entertain  for  Moscow.  It  is  the  sacred 
city  of  Norwayr— the  place  where  all  her  native 
kings  were  elected  and  crowned,  reigned,  and  were 
buried.  Several  fine  relics  of  the  olden  time  yet 
remahu  The  principal  is  the  cathedral,  a  mighty 
edifice,  somewhat  ruinous,  (although  preserved 
with  religious  care)  originally  erected  nearly  seven 
centuries  ago,  but  it  has  repeatedly  suffered  from 
fire  to  such  a  degree  that  large  portions  are  neces- 
Hurfly  modem.  The  readers  of  Victor  Hugo's' 
horrible  story  of  "Hans  of  Iceland*'  will  view 
with  interest  the  little  isle  of  Munkholm,  which  is 
situated  in  the  bay  a  mile  from  the  town.  Canute 
the  Great  founded  a  monastery  on  it,  a  tower  of 
which  yet  exists,  enclosed  within  a  fortress  where 
tSie  regah'a  of  the  kiDgdom  is  preserved. 

Trondhjem,  although  a  prosperous  place,  and 
possessmg  considerable  foreign  trade,  increases 
very  slowly  in  size.  Its  population  is  said  to  be 
14,000.  It  is  a  rather  handsome  and  very  clean 
town,  and  as  the  future  erection  of  wooden  houses 
is  forbidden^  it  will,  in  the  course  of  a  generation 
or  two,  become  almost  entirely  rebuilt  with  per- 
manent materials.  At  present  the  majority  of  the 
houses  are  of  wood.  That  they  may  be  speedily 
exchanged  for  dwellings  of  brick  or  stone  is  ''a 
eonsmnmation  devoutly  to  be  wished/*  as  the  risk 


of  destructive  conflagrations  yearly,  will  thereby 
be  immensely  lessened.  There  are  no  modern 
edifices  of  any  note.  The  town  is  regularly  built, 
with  wide  airy  streets — contrasting  strikingly  in 
these  respects  with  the  stifling  labyrinthine  streets 
(or  alleys,  rather)  of  Bergen.  Many  handsome 
villas  are  to  be  seen  in  the  suburbs,  and  principally 
along  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  fiord,  whence' 
they  ei^oy  extremely  agreeable  and  romantic  views, 
The  merchants  of  Trondhjem,  we  may  remark,  are^ 
according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  travellers, 
surpassingly  hospitable,  and  nearly  all  are  highly 
courteous,  well-educated  men.  We  personally  owe 
much  to  the  warm-hearted  kindness  and  hospitality 
of  a  native  of  Trondhjem  and  his  family,  although 
we  experienced  it  nearly  a  thousand  miles  distant 
from  that  place.  We  shrewdly  suspect  that  the 
gentlemen  of  Trondhjem  contrast  very  strikiilgly, 
on  the  score  of  courtesy,  refinement,  and  hos- 
pitality, with  the  thriving  go-a-head  JBergeners — for 
the  latter  are  the  Yankees  of  Norway.  Although 
Trondhjem  is  within,  three  degrees  of  the  Aretie 
Circle,  the  higher  classes  of  the  inhabitants  are  not 
only  well-educated,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term, 
but  are  also  perfect  gentlemoi  and  ladies  in 
demeanour.  We  fancy  it  would  mightily  astonish 
our  Cockney  friends  (who  have  exceedingly  vague 
notions  of  the  hyperborean  regions,  and  dimly 
imagine  that  the  dwellers  on  the  northern  coasts  of 
Norway  all  dress  in  wolf  and  rein-deer  skins,  and 
eat  blubber,  and  drink  train  oil),  to  be  received  at 
a  social  gathering  in  the  elegantly-furnished 
drawing  room  of  an  accomplished  Trondhjem 
lady!  They  would  here  find  the  company  as 
weU-dressed,  and  quite  as  essentially  refined  as 
any  similar  circle  in  Tybumia  or  Belgravia. 
Literature  and  the  fine  arts,  music,  sculpture,  and 
painting,  are  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  Trondh- 
jemiers. 

The  country  around  Trondhjem  is  very  interest- 
ing for  its  remarkably  varied  landsoi^.  It  k 
generally  hilly  and  well-wooded,  and  well-watered 
also,  for  the  rivulets  and  small  rivers  are  numerous^ 
The  valleys  and  table-lands  are  highly  cultivated, 
and  the  district  immediately  to  the  south  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  in  Norway.  The  tourist — the 
mere  seeker  after  the  beautiful  and  picturesque — 
will  be  amply  gratified  by  the  scenery  within  a 
circuit  of  hcdf  a  dozen  miles,  for  mountains,  hills, 
vales,  rocks,  ravines,  precipices,,  cataracts,  rivers, 
rivulets,  woods,  copses,  lakes,  lakelets,  and  land- 
scapes of  the  most  varied  and  charming  kind» 
abound.  This  district  is  a  sort  of  connecting  link 
between  the  far  north  and  the  .south  of  Norway. 
North  of  Trondhjem  certain  trees,  the  oak,  &c^* 
cease  to  grow ;  fruits  can  only  be  cultivated  under 
peculiarly  favourable  circumstances,  and  grain  is 
raised  with  difficulty.  We  are  already  in  the 
country  of  very  long  days  in  summer  and  very 
short  ones  in  winter.  We  are  approaching  the 
latitude  where  the  sun,  in  summer,  shines  at  mid- 
night, and  forgets  to  rise  at  all  in  the  middfe  of 
the  long  dark  winter. 
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The  great  majority  of  travellers  in  Norway 
liave  hitherto  turned  their  steps  southward  again 
after  reaching  Trondhjem— the  bourne  of  their 
pilgrimage— on  account  of  the  difficulty,  expense, 
and  hardship  of  further  exploration  northward,  in 
which  direction  roads  entirely  cease.  There  is 
now,  however,  no  longer  any  excuse  for  any  per- 
son who  enjoys  an  ordinary  share  of  health  and 
strength,  to  shrink  from  venturing  further  north, 
as  a  well-appointed  steam  ship,  commanded  by  an 
able  and  highly  courteous  officer  of  the  Nowcgian 
navy,  leaves  Trondhjem  at  stated  intervals  during 
the  summer  months,  coasting  along  as  far  as 
Hammcrfest,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  seven 
hundred  miles.-  Personally,  wo  dislike  steamers, 
and  never  voyage  in  them  when  we  can  con- 
veniently secure  a  berth  (a  soft  plank  sufficeth  us) 
ill  a  sailing  vessel  of  any  description.  We,  there- 
fore, eschewed  smoky,  tremulous  steamers,  and 
leisurely  pursued  our  northern  voyages  in  small 
native  craft. 

Beyond  Trondhjem  the  coast  scenery  is  less 
bold  and  precipitous  for  a  considerable  stretch  of 
coast  northward,  and  the  swarms  of  small  islands 
are  generally  low.  The  first  fiord  of  size  which 
we  pass  is  that  of  Folden.  It  is  formed  by  along 
jagged  peninsula,  projecting  southward  parallel 
with  the  mainland,  the  space  between  forming  the 
fiord,  the  mouth  of  which  fronts  the  S.W.  The 
large  group  of  the  Vigten  Isles  are  immediately  off 
this  peninsula.  A  few  miles  further  on  our  voy- 
age we  pass  Torget— a  conical  isknd  of  solid  rock, 
celebrated  for  a  marvellous  cavern,  which  com- 
pletely bores  through  it,  about  mid-height.  The 
next  noteworthy  object  we  behold  is  an  island  full 
of  terrific  precipices,  called  the  Seven  ^isters,  as 
it  has  seven  peaks,  said  to  rise  to  the  elevation  of 
4,000  feet.  On  the  adjacent  part  of  the  mainland, 
glaciers  slope  dovniward  towards  the  sea.  Glaciers 
and  snow-fields  occur  not  unfrequently  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  coast  between  sixty  and  seventy 
degrees  of  latitude. 

Along  this  part  of  the  coast  the  voyager  is  sure 
to  see  many  of  those  singular  and  picturesque 
craft,  the  Nordland  joegts.  They  are  comparatively 
short  vessels,  but  exceedingly  broad  in  the  beam, 
and  their  huge  square  sterns  rise  to  an  immense 
height.  The  stem  also  rises  some  six  or  eight 
feet  above  the  planking  of  the  bows.  They  have 
no  fast  deck,  except  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle 
—the  midships  bfeing  only  covered  with  moveable 
boards.  They  are  flat  in  the  bottom,  and  can  sail 
before  the  wind  at  a  great  rate,  propelled  by  a 
single  square  sail  of  prodigious  size.  Occasionally, 
^theyalso  hoist  a  jib,  and  a  "jigger,"  or  small  after 
sail,  at  the  stem.  When  bound  southward,  their 
cargoes  of  dried  fish  are  often  piled  abov^deck  to 
the  height  of  perhaps  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  so 
that  at  a  distance  they  "loom"  to  an  enormous 
magnitude.  We  made  a  long  voyage  in  one  of 
.these  jcegts,  and  much  did  we  enjoy  it,  and  many 
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The  most  remarkable  object  seen  on  erosang^ 
Arctic  Circle  (1st  66  deg.  38  min.  N.>ia  HeBtano^ 
or  Horseman's  Island,  from  whieh  nprises  i 
mountain  fancifully  compared  to  a  man  seated  oa 
horseback.  The  mainland  becomes  man  nouBialih 
ous  as  we  proceed  northward,  and  preaenti  snj 
grand  and  striking  scenes,  which,  when  tieicd 
through  the  medium  of  the  soft,  dieamj,  lo^ 
light  diffused  by  a. sun  shining  just  aboie  tbe 
horizon  at  midnight,  impress  the  spectator  litli 
feelings  of  pleasureable  emotion.  The  islands  nd 
coasts  hereabout  abound  with  eider-dncksi  vtidi 
are  a  source  of  considerable  revenue.  Thejmke 
their  nests  on  the  level  ground,  within  easj  iigk 
of  the  water.  These  nests  are  composed  ofi 
foundation  of  dried  grass,  &c.,  thiekly  hoed  litk 
the  beautiful  down  which  the  bird  plocka  froaiti 
own  breast.  We  believe  this  down  has  £db  ii 
price  of  late  years,  but  it  is  still  veiy  vkHk 
The  eider-duck  is  a  large  bird— fully  the  aiie  of 
our  own  domestic  duck — and  affords  cieellot 
eating.  Its  eggs  are  also  very  good,  bat  to  ow 
taste  somewhat  coarse  flavoured.  They  are  krgei 
than  hens'  eggs,  and  of  a  light  leaden  colour. 
Very  stringent  laws  protect  the  eider^ud  in  ^ 
breedbg  season. 

We  are  now  nearing  the  immense  range  of  tk 
Loffoden  Islands,  which  stretch  parallel  witk  tk 
coast  through  three  degrees  of  latitade.  Oae 
isLmd  of  the  group,  Hindoe,  is  the  hogest  oa  iiiie 
coast  of  the  Norway  ;  and  others,  as  Seqoi,  ni 
East  and  West  Yaajen,  are  also  large  vhk 
We  shall  never  forget  our  first  view  of  the  lA 
dens,  as  we  sailed  up  the  West  Fiord,  hetwwa 
them  and  the  mainland.  They  resembled  a  Tiat 
cluster  of  magnificent  rocks,  rising  out  of  the  8ea» 
and  piled  together  much  in  the  same  fashioa  as 
clouds  in  the  sky.  They  were  clothed  with  aiiof 
from  their  summits  far  down  towards  their  ha>^ 
and  they  reflected  the  sunbeams  in  the  awit 
dazzling  and  impressive  manner.  Some  of  the 
Loffoden  mountains  rise  abruptly  to  the  height  d 
three  to  four  thousand  feet,  but  what  tapta^ 
distinguishes  their  physical  configuratioa  is  ^ 
conical  and  sharp  peaks  which  shoot  up  in  nameroaJ 
instances  like  the  spires  of  churches.  AnylhiBf 
more  wild,  fantastic,  romantic,  and  on  the  wkk 
grand,  even  if  not  sublime,  than  the  geaeial  ^ 
pearance  of  the  Loffoden's,  viewed  from  the  wr 
tance  of  a  few  miles,  we  never  beheld  and  canw 
conceive.  Yet  stem,  and  snow-dad,  and  I5)par«l!j 
barren  as  they  seem  to  the  passing  voyager,  tw 
is  sufficient  verdure  in  their  sheltered  valleja  wj 
slopes  to  support  flocks^  of  sheep  and  gosts*  aw 
herds  of  cattle— though  of  a  somewhat  dimiastire 
size.  We  have  been  informed  on  good  anthonty 
that  the  breed  of  the  finest  cattle  imported  m 
Holslein^  &c.,  quickly  deteriorates  ^J**^ 
Arctic  Circle.  The  population  of  tho  LoWfltf 
numbers  11,000  to  12,000,  and  of  couisc  ti^ 
are  almost  entirely  dependent  <m  their  oefciwatei 
fisheries.  The  chief  fishing  scsaon  ^*P"" 
February,  when  hundreds,  ay,  thowsafc  of  fcW 
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IxmU  assemble  from  the  islands  and  coast  of  the 
mainland — some  of  them  coming  from  a  great 
distance ;  and  the  fruits  of  their  labour  are  mainly 
€X>nf  eyed  southward  in  the  spring  and  summer  by 
the  great  Nordland  joegts  of  which  we  have  already 
qpoken. 

The  world  renowned  Maelstrom,  or  Mahlstrom, 
IS  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
lioffbden  group,  a  little  south  of  latitude  68  deg., 
between  Moskoe  and  another  island ;  hence  it  is, 
we  belieye,  often  ^locally  called  Moskoeatrom. 
When  in  the  yicinity  we  questioned  our  Nordland 
skipper  concerning  its  alleged  terrific  attributes, 
but  he  spoke  yery  cavalierly  of  its  dangers. 
Kircher,  and  other  old  writers,  fancied  the  Mael> 
Strom  was  an  abyss  penetrating  the  earth,  and 
baying  its  final  outlet  at  an  immense  distance — 
the  Golf  of  Bothnia  being  named  in  one  instance. 
The  "Enoyclopsodia  Britannica"  says  that  the 
cause  of  the  whirlpool  is  merely  "  the  collision  of 
wayes  rising  and  fallmg,  at  flux  and  reflnx,  against 
s  ridge  of  rocks  and  shelyes,  which  confines  the 
water  so  that  it  precipitates  itself  like  a  cataract ; 
and  thus  the  higher  the  flood  rises,  the  deeper  the 
fall  must  be,  and  the  natural  result  of  all  is  a 
whirlpool,  or  vortex,  the  prodigious  suction  of 
which  is  sufficiently  luiown  by  lesser  experiments." 
We  entertain  no  doubt  this  is  the  true  scientific 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon.* 


*  It  miy  be  interesting  to  quote  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
Madstrdm  from  the  pen  of  an  American  ship  captain,  and 
we  merely  premise  that,  admitting  the  writer  was  honestly 
deairom  of  conreying  his  own  exact  impressions  and 
optuons,  yet  his  description  mnst  be  taken  eitm  grano  talis. 
**  I  had  occasion,**  says  he,  **  some  years  since,  to  navigate  a 
ilup  from  the  North  Cape  to  Drontheim,  nearly  all  the  way 
be6rcaa  the  islands  or  rocks  and  the  main.  On  inquiring  of 
my  .Norwegian  pibt  about  the  practicability  of  running  near 
the  whirlpool,  he  told  me  that  with  a  good  breese  it  could 
be  approecbed  near  enough  for  examination  without  danger, 
and  I  at  oaoe  determined  to  satisfy  myself.  We  began  to 
near  it  about  10  a.m.,  in  the  month  of  September,  with  a 
ftne  leading  wind,  N.W.  Two  good  seamen  were  placed  at 
the  belfi,  the  mate  on  the  quarter  deck,  all  hands  at  tlieir 
•tation  for  working  ship,  and  the  pilot  standing  on  the  bow- 
■prik,  between  the  knight-heads.  I  went  on  the  maintopsail- 
y«rd,  with  a  good  glass.  I  had  been  seated  but  a  few  mo- 
ments when  my  ship  entered  the  dish  of  the  whiripool ;  the 
Telocity  of  the  water  altered  her  course  three  points  towards 
tbe  centre,  although  she  was  going  eight  knots  through  the 
water.  This  alarmed  me  extremely  for  a  moment.  I  thought 
that  destruction  wu  inevitable.  She,  however,  answered  her 
helm  sweetly,  and  we  ran  along  the  edge,  the  waves  foaming 
round  us  in  every  form,  while  she  was  dancing  gaily  over 
them.  The  sensations  I  experienced  are  difficult  to  describe. 
Imagine  to  yourselves  an  immense  circle  running  round,  of  a 
diameter  of  one  and  a  half  miles,  the  velocity  increasing  as 
it  approximated  towards  the  centre,  and  gradually  changing 
its  dark  blue  colour  to  white^ — foaming,  tumbling,  rushing 
to  its  vortex ;  very  much  concave,  as  much  so  as  the  water 
in  a  tunnel  when  half  run  out ;  tlie  noise,  too,  hissing,  roar- 
ing, dashing — all  pressing  on  the  mind  at  once,  presented 
the  most  awAiI,  grand,  solemn  sight  I  ever  experienced.  We 
were  near  it  about  eighteen  minutes,  and  in  sight  of  it  about 
two  houn.  It  is  evidently  (P)  a  subterraneous  passage. 
From  its  magnitude  I  should  not  doubt  that  instant  des- 
tmotion  would  be  the  ikte  of  a  doxen  of  our  largest  ships, 
wore  they  drawn  in  at  the  tame  moment.   (I)    The  pilot 


After  passing  the  Loffodens,  we  ere  long  arrive  at 
the  thriving  little  modern  port  of  Tromso — the 
first  place  of  any  ^size  to  be  met  with  north  of 
Trondbjem.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  an 
island  of  the  same  name,  opposite  to  a  peninsula 
of  Nordland.  Its  present  population  is  nearly 
3,000,  and  it  is  certain  to  steadily  increase.  It 
exports  immense  quantities  of  dried  fish,  &c.,  and 
has  a  large  and  prosperous  trade  with  the  White 
Sea  districts,  as  well  as  with  England  (which  sends 
coal  and  salt),  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  merchants  and  upper  classes  are 
highly  intelligent  and  well-educated,  and  arc  dis- 
tinguished by  an  extraordinary  attachment  to  their 
own  beautiful  and  native  isle.  They  are  famous 
for  their  social  habits,  and  in  the  summer  enjoy 
themselves  almost  every  fine  evening  at  their  little 
fysf,  or  pleasure-houses,  which  dot  the  uplands  in 
every  direction.  It  is  a  novel  and  pleasing  sight 
to  witness  gay  groups  promenading  the  pathways 
over  the  island  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  midnight 
sun.  The  fashionable  hours  seem  to  be  from  II 
p.m.  to  4:  a.m. !  Tromso  is  really  like  an  enchanted 
isle  for  a  few  fleeting  summer  weeks,  and  after  a 
comparatively  lengthened  sojourn  we  bade  it  adieu 
with  a  feeling  approaching  regret,  albeit  eager  for 
fresh  scenes  and  pastures  new.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  Bishopric  of  Nordland ;  but  the  cathedral — as 
we  suppose  we  must  call  it — resembles  a  farmer's 
barn  rather  than  ought  else.  It  was,  however,  ex- 
ceedingly well  attended  on  Sabbaths,  numbers  of 
the.  congregation  remaining  outside  for  lack  of 
room.  Tromso  is  of  course  built  of  wood,  and  it 
contains  not  a  few  commodious  and  rather  hand- 
some houses  of  that  material.  We  must  not  omit 
to  add  that  it  can — or  at  any  rate  could,  at  the 
time  of  our  visit — boast  of  a  newspaper,  un- 
doubtedly the  most  northern  publication  in  the 
world  (for  Tromso  is  situated  in  latitude  C9  deg. 
40  min.  N.)  It  is  a  tiny  sheet  of  four  pages,  smidl 
quarto  size,  and  is  published  bi-weekly,  at  the 
yearly  subscription  of  two  specie  dalers,  or  nine 
shillings  sterling.  We  understood  that  its  circu- 
lation was  extremely  limited,  and  that  it  did  not 
pay  its  expenses.  It  was  started  about  six  yeai-s 
ago,  and  its  title  is  Tromso  Tidende,  ei  Blad  for 
Nordland  og  Finmarken.  (Tromso  Gazette,  a 
paper  for  Nordland  and  Finmark.) 

Immediately  opposite  the  town,  on  the  mainland, 
is  a  magnificent  ravine,  or  rather  dale  (Tromsdal), 
richly  verdant,  and   full  of  bosky  clumps  of  birch, 

says  that  several  vessels  have  been  sucked  down,  and  that 
whales  have  also  been  destroyed.  The  first  I  think  probable 
enough,  but  I  rather  doubt  the  latter.**  Our  opinion  *  is 
otherwise.  We  should  think  it  more  probable  that  a  whalo 
might  be  destroyed  against  the  rocks  of  the  vortex,  than 
that  it  could  suck  down  even  a  single  great  ship.  We  do 
not,  however,  by  any  means  affirm  the  impossibility  x>f  the 
latter  occurrence,  and  it  must  be  homo  in  mind  that  the 
power  of  the  Maelstrom  is  immensely  greater  at  certain  states 
of  the  tides,  &c. — We  may  add  that  the  best  romanes  ever 
written  about  the  Maelstrdm,  is  a  short  and  very  powerful 
story  by  poor  Edgar  Poe,  and  is  therefore  probably  familiar 
to  the  reader. 
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alder,  and  other  trees,  of  dwarfish  size.  It  is  fall 
of  miming  streams,  and  is  enclosed  on  each  side 
by  hills  rising  to  the  height  of  1,500  to  2,000  feet, 
and  is  blocked  at  the  end  bj  snow-clad  mountains 
— at  least  they  were  covered  with  snow  almost  to 
the  base,  when  we  saw  them  in  the  month  of  July, 
and  yet  it  was  literally  hot  in  the  bottom  of  the 
dale.  Every  year  a  tribe  of  genuine  mountain 
Laplanders  (from  Swedish  Lapmarks,  as  we  an- 
derstood)  frequent  this  romantic  valley,  with  their 
herd  of  reindeer.  The  latter  numbered  700  to  800 
at  the  time  of  oar  visit.  The  Laps  are  compelled 
to  drive  their  herds  of  reins  down  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  sea  in  summer  time,  to  escape  the  terrible 
mosquitoes ;  yet  even  here  we  observed  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  this  most  bloodthirsty  of  all  the  insect 
tribes.  Those  who  have  unhappily  been  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  Scandinavian  mosquitoes,  will 
bear  bitter  witness  that  they  are  truly  diabolical 
insects,  and  quite  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  their 
kindred  in  the  West  Indies.  They  would  drive  a 
philosopher  mad,  and  make  a  bishop  swear ! 

A  day's  sail  from  Tromso  brings  us  to  the  Alten 
and  Kaafiord  districts,  celebrated  for  tkelr  copper 
mines,  and  for  their  salmon  streams — dear  to  divers 
adventurous  disciples  of  Isaac  Walton.  The  cop- 
per works  are  conducted  by  Englishmen,  who  for 
nearly  thirty  years  have  successfully  worked  the 
mines,  and  now  employ  several  hundreds  of  natives. 
Hereabouts  dwell  many  Quiiens,  or  Quaners,  a  peo- 
ple who  originally  migrated  (about  a  century  ago) 
from  Finland,  and  have  settled  on  the  coasts  of 
Nordland  and  Einmark.  They  may  be  described 
as  a  link  between  the  Laplanders  and  the  Norwe- 
gians, and  although  on  the  whole  quiet,  harmless, 
and  industrious,  they  are  yet  only  partially  civilised. 
hi  any  rate  they  are  not  nomades,  and  are  chiefly 
occupied  in  fishing. 

Our  limited  space  being  well-nigh  exhausted, 
we  must  not  linger  at  any  of  the  interesting 
islands  on  the  coast  of  Finmark,  nor  loiter  to  des- 
cribe the  singular  formation  of  the  stern  and 
savage  coast  of  the  mainland,  and  its  snow-crowned 
mountains,  and  the  glaciers  on  their  slopes.  We 
therefore  pass  onwards  to  Hammerfest — "  the  most 
northern  town  in  the  world,'* — as  it  has  justly 
been  termed,  its  latitude  being  70  deg.  38  min.  N. 
It  is  situated  on  Qvaloe  (Whale  Island)  which  lies 
to  the  eastward  of  the  great  island  of  Soroe.  Qvaloe 
is  a  rugged,  boggy,  desolate,  melancholy  island,  with 
a  cold,  raw,  damp,  unwholesome  climate,  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  year.  It  is  not  very 
elevated,  comparatively  speaking,  for  the  peak  of 
its  loftiest  hill  is  not  more  than  some  thirteen  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  but  on  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Seiland,  the  mountains  im- 
meoiatdy  opposite  Hammerfest  rise  to  the  height 
of  about  3,500  feet,  the  upper  600  feet  being  per- 
petually covered  with  snow.  The  town  of  Ham- 
merfest nestles  at  the  base  of  the  hills,  and  is  built 
on  the  shore  of  a  bay,  which,  owing  to  its  land- 
locked and  sheltered  position,  is  in  fact  a  very  fine 
harbour,  and  is  never  frozen.     It  is  a  port  of  con- 


siderable  traffic,  being  the  most  nortbera  eatnpoi 
for  the  fisheries,  and  also  for  the  peltries,  wUdi 
the  Laps  bring  from  a  great  circuit  of  coontij  to 
barter  for  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  supplied  bj 
foreign  lands.  Hammerfest  exports  vast  qoaatir 
ties  of  stock-fish,  bones,  oil,  skins,  &c.,  receiTing 
in  exchange  coals,  hardware^  and  manofiBetired 
goods  generally,  from  England  and  Hambnigb, 
and  meal,  &c.,  from  Russia.  The  txade  with  Aiek* 
angel  and  the  White  Sea  districts,  is  exteosire, 
and  chiefly  carried  on  in  Eussiaa  Teasels.  Tbe 
merchants,  like  those  of  the  sisier  port  of  TromMJk 
are  mostly  well  educated,  well  informed  gentleDon, 
and  their  wives  and  daogbters  are  ladies  is  tb 
best  sense  of  the  term.  The  British  Consul  is  i 
Scotchman,  settled  many  years  here,  a  shrewd, 
busy  merchant,  and  very  obliging  and  kind  to  uj 
of  his  wandering  countrymen  who  may  reqairc  bit 
official  aid  and  advice.  The  population  of  Hi» 
merfest  is  about  1,200,  and  the  town  ooasbts  of 
one  long  undulating  street,  and  elustfin  of  lu^ge 
warehonaes  built  on  piles  at  the  water's  ed^ 
The  practice  of  sodding  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
gives  them  a  peculiar  appearance,  esj^ecislly  as 
these  verdant  spots  are  used  to  dry  elothfis  and 
skins.  In  the  summer  Hammerfest  is  full  of  bistJe 
at  all  hours,  and  a  stranger  views  wiUi  interest  the 
strange  groups  on  the  quays  and  in  the  streets^ 
Norwegians  and  Swedes,  Laplanders  and  Qoaoeis, 
Russians  and  other  foreigners,  all  in  characteristic 
attire,  and  presenting  strikmg  physical  contrasts. 
There  is  nothing  either  very  interestmg  or  bciuii- 
ful  to  be  seen  on  Qvaloe,  and  the  diminutire  »« 
of  its  cattle  and  sheep  show  that  the  olimite  is 
anything  but  favourable  to  animal  life.  Wera^ 
however,  except  the  nnnerous  goats,  for  they  na% 
appear  to  thrive.  A  few  horses  are  also  kep^ 
although  the  space  over  which  they  can  be  riddea 
or  driven  is  extremely  cironmsciibed. 

We  could  Bot  think  of  qmiitisg  FmaMdc  wiA- 
out  visiting  the  North  Cape,  and  aeoordiBgly 
made  a  voyage  thither  in  an  open  boat.  On  oir 
way  we  called  at  Herr  Ulich's  residence  on  tb 
island  of  Havo,  and  were  most  hospitably  ent«i- 
tained  both  then  and  on  oar  letam.  Kiair  ^^^ 
Philippe  was  once  a  gueet  in  this  vtiy  hwi^ 
during  his  visit  to  Finmark  in  the  year  1795  (wIkb 
he  travelled  as  Herr  Muller)  but  the  building  then 
stood  on  another  island,  whence  it  was  oafffall; 
removed  to  its  present  site.  Whilst  King  of  tie 
French,  Louis  Philippe  sent  a  grand  colowal  bast 
of  himself  to  Herr  Ulich  as  a  memorial  of  *» 
sojourn.  It  was  a  pleasant  trait  iu  the  cbtfadtf 
of  the  ex-king,  that  he  ever  retained  a  li?ely  ■■■ 
grateful  remembranoe  of  any  act  of  kiadwas  tw 
hospitality  shown  him  whilst  an  exile  m  his  eany 
days.  To  a  merchant  at  Hammerfest  be  sent,  w 
1844,  a  gold  medal,  with  a  suitable  inscnptt»r 
accompanying  it  with  a  letter,  dated  at  KaBiII^ 
and  containing  the  fc^wing  interaitu^  f^ 
sages :— ."  It  is  always  agreeable  ia  VA  ^  ^ 
that  the  traveller  Miiller  has  not  ^J^®^***^ 
a  country  which  he  viaited  in  simple  gWHiW^W^ 
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kaowa;  mmI  I  ilways  rdoall  with  ploasore  tliis 
joomejr  to  mj  ariad.  Among  my  reeoUeotions,  I 
give  the  int  place  to  the  hospttatitj  so  frankly  and 
cordial^  gnmted  me,  a  stranger^  throoghont  Nor- 
wmy^  aud  particiilarly  in  Noriand  and  Finmark : 
aoi  al  this  moment,  when  a  lapse  of  forty-nine 
yeara  mee  I  made  this  jonrney  into  Norway  has 
Ml  Be  bat  few  of  the  old  hosts  remaining,  it  is 
gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  express  to  all  in  your 
penon  what  gratefol  feelings  I  still  entertain.** 
The  North  Oi^  is  a  projection  of  the  island  of 
Mager,  whidi  lies  off  the  extreme  north  of  the 
iMriolawd  of  Finmark.  On  the  aoathem  shore  of 
ikm  island  is  a  large  fiish-ooring  establishment, 
where  many  people  are  employed  doring  the 
awmmer  months.  Of  the  Gape  itself  we  can  here 
mereij  say  that  it  is  perhaps  the  most  marrellons 
headlaiid  m  the  world.  Its  enormons  bolk  is  solid 
r«ek,  of  great  akitnde,  tapering  towards  the 
towodcd  extremity,  where  it  is  neariy  a  thousand 
feet  aboTe  the  sea's  level,  rising  almost  perpen- 
dienlarly.  As  regards  the  duration  of  daylight  at 
the  North  Cape  (jbt.  71  deg.  11  min.  N.),  we  may 
fflentioii  tM  the  longest  day  oommenoes  on  IAbj 
144k,  nd  k»ts  tm  Jnly  30th— aspaoe  of  77  days. 


or  jnst  11  weeks.  The  longest  night  begins  on 
November  16tb,  and  ends  January  87th — a  space 
of  73  days.  In  the  intervals  the  sun  rises  and 
sets,  first  107  days  (t>.,  from  the  end  of  the  one 
long  night  to  the  oommeneement  of  the  one  long 
day)  ;  and  again  rises  and  sets  108  days  {i.e.,  from 
the  end  of  the  one  long  day  to  the  commencement 
of  the  one  long  night).  It  results  that  at  the 
North  Cape  there  is  a  long  day  of  77  ordinary 
days,  and  a  long  night  of  73  ditto,  or  one  day  and 
one  night  of  the  duration  of  150  ordinary  days  of 
34  hours ;  and  the  sun  rises  and  sets  during  215 
days,  thus  making  the  total  of  865. 

Eastward  from  the  North  Cape,  Finland  stretches 
until  it  joins  the  Russian  frontier  at  the  head  of 
Yaranger  Fiord.  Much  has  of  late  been  written 
eonceming  Russia's  insidious  attempts  to  gain 
possession  of  this  coveted  district.  The  Bay  of 
Yaranger  would  indeed  be  valuable  to  Russia,  as 
it  is  never  frozen  in  winter.  '  Russia  obtained  an 
adjoining  strip  of  territory  from  Sweden  in  1815. 
It  is  now  understood  that  the  treaty  of  last  No- 
vember, between  France,  England,  and  Sweden,  will 
effectually  counteract  any  further  aggression  on 
the  part  of  Russia. 


THE  DRE88ING  GOWN  AND  THE  SENTINEL'S  <JWAK. 
(frok  thb  osbman  of  c.  spindleb.) 


CHAPTBB  I. 
The  valley,  surrounded  on  i^  sides  by  mountains 
whkh  bonnuied  the  view,  reposed  in  the  full  beauty 
of  aneh  a  summer's  evening  as  heaven,  in  its 
beneficence,  but  too  seldom  grants  to  Germany. 
AjBud  the  pleasant  neighbourhood  of  the  provincial 
town  of  NehrHngen,  the  little  village  of  Lindengart, 
with  ite  white  houses,  green  shades,  and  murmur- 
ing brooks,  is  more  particularly  dbtinguished  for 
ita  beauty,  like  a  jewel,  which  has  just  been  taken 
out  of  its  case,  and  exposed  to  the  admiring  gase 
oi  the  beholder.  The  stately  inn  of  the  Stag  had 
the  advantage  over  all  the  other  houses  in  the 
village ;  nor  were  any  of  its  maidens  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  roey^cheeked,  dark-eyed  Seiome,  the 
rich  hosfs  daughter,  who  was  sitting  in  the  door- 
way, preparing  a  most  tempting  salad  for  supper, 
when  a  gay  company  of  young  men  entered  the 
village,  singing  and  joking,  and  assembled  in  front 
of  the  house  to  take  a  refreshing  drink.  Hand- 
some, blooming  fues,  robust  figures,  city  and 
country  costumes,  all  intermingled ;  but  in  every 
hat  or  cap  a  green  twig;  on  each  back  a  bundle  or 
knapsack,  and  in  every  mouth  a  gay  soldier's  song. 
A  short  distance  behind  the  body  of  recruits  came 
a  severe  looking  non-commissioned  officer,  and  by 
his  side  a  young  man  in  an  elegant  travelling 
costume,  without  any  knapsack,  but  his  hat,  like 
those  of  the  others,  ornamented  with  oak-leaves. 


Dress  and  manner,  together  with  the  evident 
deference  shown  towards  him  by  the  cavalry- 
sergeant,  betrayed  a  young  man  of  family ;  nor  did 
his  face  belie  the  sanguine  temperament  of  one 
who'passed  freely  and  joyously  through  life,  plucking 
its  flowers — who  had  allied  himself  with  pleasure 
and  gaiety,  seeming  lightly  placed  above  all  annoy- 
ance, like  a  voltigeur  on  the  top  of  his  horse. 
Salome  had  immediately  singled  out  such  an  un- 
usual recruit  from  among  bis  companions,  and 
acted  towards  him  with  that  tact  so  peculiar  to 
women,  whether  in  the  palace  or  in  the  cottage. 
To'  the  others  the  new  vin-ordinaire  was  given  as 
good  enough  ;  but  the  elegant  young  man  received 
the  best  wine,  and  a  place  beside  the  harsh  non- 
commissioned officer,  who  felt  almost  flattered  by 
his  vicinity.  The  young  unknown,  however,  found 
bis  neighbour  on  his  right  much  more  to  his  taste ; 
for  Salmchen,  the  curious  Salmchen,  had  thought 
proper  to  remain  in  the  room  in  order  to  be  able  to 
see  to  everything.  The  daughter  of  the  host  of 
the  Stag  was  recognised  in  Nehrlingen,  which  was 
'  hardly  an  hour's  journey  off,  as  the  flower  of  all  the 
country  maidens  for  miles  round ;  what  wonder, 
then,  if  her  fresh  charms  seemed  likewise  deserving 
of  notice  to  this  young  man  from  the  capital — for 
such  was  the  stranger.  His  eyes  rested  with 
(Measure  on  the  cheerful  face,  and  whilst  the  other 
recruits    assembled    before    the    door    of   t^beir 
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new  garrison,  once  more  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  and  of  the  favour  of  their  officer,  to 
amuse  themselves  by  drinking  and  singing,  with 
the  freedom  of  civilians,  and  whilst  the  sergeant 
himself  took  his  pipe,,  and  surprised  Grete*  in  the 
yard,  where  she  was  feeding  the  chickens,  he  drew 
his  chair  nearer  and  nearer  to  Salome,  and,  before 
the  beauty  was  aware  of  what  he  .'was  about,  the 
joker  had  taken  out  a  pretty  little  knife,  ornamented 
with  mother-of-pearl  and  silver,  and  cut  off  the 
head  of  one  of  the  lettuces,  just  as  if  hb  whole 
life  had  been  spent  in  serving  his  apprenticeship 
to  it. 


CHAPTER  n. 
Sbbing  the  astonished  maiden  laugh  as  she  watched 
him,  he  likewise  laughed,  and  said— "Do  not  I 
do  it  well,  my  child,  and  am  not  I  fit  for  anything  P 
I  can  do  more  thau  prepare  the  salad ;  I  can  also 
cat  it,  and  a  fat  fowl,  too;  nor  am  I  afraid  of  a 
bottle  of  wine  into  the  bargain.  But,"  he  added 
with  a  mischievous  sigh,  "but  in  the  garrison  I 
shall  not  be  quite  so  well  off.  Hiding  wUl  be  dis- 
agreeable to  me— for  I  have  never  mounted  a 
horse;  and  the  fasting  not  less  so— for  mamdla 
never  allowed  me  to  go  hungry  to  bed." 

She  burst  out  laughing,  and  replied:  "You 
have  too  bad  an  idea  of  a  soldier's  life.  My  bro- 
ther  Gottlieb  has  been  for  two  years  in  the  Dra- 
goons at  Nehrlingen,  and  comes  home  fat  and  well ; 
he  might  even  have  been  quartermaster  long  ago] 
if  he  could  only  have  written  a  litUe  better.  As  it 
is>  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  rise  above  a  common 
soldier;  and  still  costs  father  money  enough,— that 
hateful  conscription !" 

"Certainly,  yes,  certainly,"  chimed  in  the 
stranger;  "but,  dear  child,  supported  by  your 
father's  dollars,  your  mother's  sausages,  and  the 
savings  of  so  good  a  sister,  Gottlieb  might  well 
grow  fat.  I  am  not  so  well  off  in  the  world.  My 
father  has,  it  is  true,  made  an  honest  penny  by 
dmt  of  measuring,  marking,  and  cutting  out,  and 
let  slip  many  a  stolen  waistcoat  and  contraband 
camisole;  but  has  never  been  able  to  do  more 
than  prdvide  for  the  daily  expenses ;  and  as  the 
Duke,  moved  at  seeing  such  an  unusual  figure  in 
my  trade,  graciously  adjured  me  to  throw  aside 
the  smoothing  iron,  and  take  up  the  sword 

"Ah,  what !  tittered  the  young  girl  half  aloud; 
a  taUor !  and  I  thought" 

"  I  was  something  better,"  interrupted  the  stran- 
ger, gaily;  "see  how  one  may  be  mistaken,  my 
lambkin.  I  could  tell  you  true  stories  of  tailors 
who  have  become  field  marshals ;  but  this  is  no  time, 
however,  because  the  salad  will  be  happily  arranged 
and  my  knife  restored  to  rest,  long  before  I  have 
ended  the  frank  declaration  of  how  very  much  I 
like  you,  little  princess  of  Lindengart." 

"  How  you  do  muse  yourself  at  other  people's 
expense!'  cned  the  maiden,  colouring  crimson, 

*  In  Oermaa  tlie  short  for  Margaret. 


and  trying  to  escape.  Bat  the  degat  no^ 
would  not  allow  her,  and  oontinaed,  ''Wbjioilij 
of  hearing  things  which  have  been  tepested  to 
you  a  thousand  times  over  ?  What  should  yoi  uj, 
.if  I  were  to  go  on  and  declare,  that  I  kaie  no 
objection  to  being  bought  off  by  your  father,  vi 
becoming  your  husband.  I  would  wiDiaglj  km 
the  capital,  and  content  myself  with  the  Oddn 
Stag.  We  might  might  make  an  amngemeotfiU 
Gottlieb,  and  allow  him  to  set  up  a  brewery  fou- 
where  in  the  town.  My  sbter  Beate  would  mke 
a  capital  wife  for  him,  and  would  gceatlj  pieEa 
Nehrlingen  to  the  capital.  She  is  so  ecoBOiiiiaL 
Is  it  not  so,  my  child  ?  Come,  what  do  jot  a; 
to  the  proposal?" 

"Dear  sir,"  answered  Salmchen,  ahnoet  qpn- 
hensively,  folding  her  hands,  and  looking  aoiioinlj 
at  her|strange  wooer:  dear  sir,  tell  me  fint  vlietkt 
you  have  not  taken  a  little  too  much.  Thedi^ 
has  been  warm,  and  on  your  march  yoa  aigU 

easily  have" 

"Had  a  sun  stroke,"  he  misohievoosly into* 
rupted.  "  Mistaken,  my  litUe  dove.  lour  bdght 
eyes  alone  have  wounded  me,  and  your  name,  vUck 
your  corpulent  papa  is  just  calling,  hurts  no  man 
than  the  sharpest  needle  has  ever  done." 

"  My  name  P"  asked  the  astonbhed  gid,  as  sk 
took  up  the  little  basket  to  go  away. 

"Yes,  yes,  you  dear,  wieked  child,"  aoswend 
the  stranger  gravely.  Salome  recalls  to  mj  Muod 
a  fatal  %ire  in  the  'Nymph  of  the  Jkexk; 
with  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  you  are  unaequuitd. 
Salmchen*  reminds  me  of  the  smooth  little  fisli  ia 
the  deceitful  waters.  You  musi  allow  me  to  eiQ 
you  differently,  when  I  return ;  which  you  will  «oi 
forbid  your  bridegroom  to  do." 

"You  are  a  foolish  fellow,"  cried  Sah&eheo,ai(l 
tried  to  twist  herself  away  like  a  little  sl^p«y  isk; 
but  the  stranger  held  her  back. 

''I  am  a  regularly  appointed  dragoon  of  his  higk- 
ness,  and  all  dragoons  are  sensible  people.  As  fcr 
the  rest,  my  name  is  Severin,  and  I  wiO  gnet^oo 
brother." 

"Salome!"  called  her  father  again;  andtwi? 
sprang  the  maiden*. 

In  the  meantime  the  sergeant  ordered  the  troop 
to  break  up,  and  in  the  cool  of  the  evening;  set  d 
on  his  march  to  the  town.  Severin  nodded  iguB 
over  the  garden  wall  to  the  Yenns  of  Lindengv^ 
and  then  walked  gaily  on,  whistling  the  "Gfeoi- 
dier's  March." 


CHAPTER  m. 
Bt  noon  on  the  following  day,  all  Nebriiflgei 
was  acquainted  with  the  strange  ftite  of  the  jrosng 
Baron  von  Risberg,  who,  on  account  of  some  inj»- 
terious  affair  between  himself  and  Prince  £e^ 

*  Cheo  means  little.  It  it  a  aort  of  ctamag  espfM^ 
when  added  to  a  name.  Silmchen  it  alw  As  Geian ftri 
small  salmon. 
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had  been  dismissed  without  farther  eeremonj  by 
the  Duke  —  a  seyere  despotic  man  —  from  the 
dBee  of  Jagdjnnker,*  and  for  an  indefinite  period 
degraded  into  a  common  soldier.     Baron  Leo  had 
been  most    unfavourably    recommended    to   the ' ' 
Commandant  at  Nehrlingen,  and  the  grumbling 
Colonel  had  not  given  him  the  best  reception.  The 
degant  ex-Jagdjunker  was  immediately  dressed  in 
coarse   uniform,   sent  to   the  riding  school,  and 
drilled  ;  yet  conducted  himself  in  his  adverse  fate 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  procure  him  the  favour  of 
all  the  compassionate,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  female 
hearts  in  the  town.     His  face  always  bore  the 
impress  of  gaiety,  many  officers  might  have  studied 
with  advantage  his  walk  and  demeanour,  and  bis 
uniform,  together  with  the  l^elmet,  which,  when 
not  off  duty,  he  understood  how  to  put  on  some- 
what foppishly,  were  exceedingly  becoming  to  him. 
Doring  the  hours  which  remained  at  his  own  dis- 
posal, he  went  through  the  town,   and  delivered 
letters  of  reoommendatbn,   which   were  written, 
not  by  the  Prince,  but  by  his  uncle,  a  landed  pro- 
prietor, speaking  rather  favourably  of  him,  and  were 
intended  to  open  to  him  the  doors  of  many  of  the 
old  Risberg*8  early  friends.     This  circumstance 
brought  to  light  the  hardness  of  the  male  hearts  of 
Nehrlingen.    The  wild  fellow,  as  he  was  called  by 
old   and  young,   without  exactly  knowing  why — 
was  everywhere  coldly  received,  and  so  dismissed, 
as  to  make  him  lose  the  desire  of  again  presenting 
himself.     Not  that  the  dress  of  a  common  soldier 
was  the  cause  of  their  aversion,  but  the  displeasure 
of  the  Duke,  who  was  held  in  as  much  respect  in 
the  frontier  town,  as  in  the  capital.     Besides,  he 
was  personally  unknown  to  all,  and  even  hb  uncle 
bad  been  almost  entirely  forgotten  by  his  former 
companions,  during  their  long  separation.     So  Jjco 
always  returned  disappointed,  and  read,  "  Zimmer- 
oian  on  Solitude,**  punctually  itttended  his  duties, 
secretly  laughed   at  the  officers — who  retreated 
before,   and   held  back  from  him,  importantly  and 
imperiously,  as  from  the  other  common  soldiers — 
and    silently    thanked    the    Colonel  for    having 
favoured  him  so  much  as  to  grant  him   a  small 
room  in  the  barracks,  and  permission  to  exchange 
his   coarse  uniform  for  one  of  a  finer  and  more 
delicmte  texture  during  his  hours  of  recreation. 
Books  were  his  companions ;  a  conversation  with 
Gottlieb,   whom  he    had  chosen  his  non-official 
quartermaster's  guard,  his  amusement ;  and  now 
and  then  a  ride  on  his  own  chestnut  to  Lindengart, 
his  recreation.    In  the  vicinity  of  Salmchen,  who 
nerer    ceased  to  wonder  at    a  tailor  being  so 
soon   turned  into  a  brisk  soldier,  he  forgot   the 
shackles  imposed  by  the  despotic  Duke- and  by  the 
garrison,  joked  and  chattered;  and   Salome  was 
tdw!  js  vexed  when  Herr  Leverine  remounted  his 
horse.     He  particularly  impressed  upon  Qottlieb 
that  he  was  to  remain  silent  with  his  sister  as  to 
his   real  name  and  station.     Jealously  watched  by 
the    men,  envied  by  officers  and  soldiers — for  he 

^  Ofiee  aboat  the  Court,  conneeted  with  the  bant. 


was  never  in  want  of  money — favourably  regarded 
by  women,  and  sincerely  pitied  by  all  young  girls, 
the  Baron  led  a  very  tolerable  life,  and  was  soon 
primus  in  all  departments  of  horsemanship.  Nor 
was  he  less  so  when  on  guard ;  an  office  which  he 
very  seldom — thanks  to  the  numbers  of  willingly 
hired  guards— but  sometimes,  and  then  so  grace- 
fully, filled,  that  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  hear  from 
a  friend  or  servant,  "  The  Baron  von  Risberg  is 
sentry  in  this  or  that  street,  in  such  or  such  a 
square,'*  to  make  the  street  or  square  indicated  a 
promenade  for  all  ladies. 


CHAFTBR  IV. 

The  grumbling  Colonel — an  ugly  man — had,  as 
is  not  unfrequently  the  case  with  ugly  people,  a 
very  beautiful  daughter,  who,  according  to  the 
youth  of  Nehrlingen,  had  not  her  superior  in  the 
whole  world,  making  allowance,  however,  for  a 
little  patriotism,  prompted  by  their  attachment  to 
their  native  town.  But  the  beautiful  Eugenie  had 
accustomed  herself  to  consider  her  father*s  garri- 
son as  only  a  temporary  place  of  abode,  and  passed 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year  in  the  capital,  with 
her  married  sister,  the  Kammerratliin*  Liebeding. 
Although  the  society  of  her  sister,  who  was  not 
endowed  with  too  much  intellect,  or  that  of  her 
shallow,  henpecked  husband,  could  offer  little  to 
tempt  the  educated,  delicate  Eugenie,  she,  neverthe- 
less, found  it  much  pleasanter  under  Liebediug*s 
roof,  than  that  of  her  father.  The  Colonel,  a 
genuine,  unpolished  cavalry  soldier,  who  had  cut 
his  way  from  trumpeter  to  the  command  of  a  re- 
giment, from  a  commoner  to  nobility,  and  to  the 
crosses  of  several  orders,  not  unfrequently  carried 
the  manners  of  the  camp  into  his  own  house,  and 
was  rather  more  unmannerly  than  could  be  agreeable 
to  ladies  of  fashion.  His  wife,  who  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  his  companion  from  a  cornetoy 
to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy,  hadbecome  very  weary  on 
the  road,  and  departed  some  time  before,  for  that 
land  where,  please  God,  there  will  be  no  dragoons. 
A  few  years  previously,  Liebeding  had  removed  his 
lady-love  from  Nehrlingen  to  the  capital.  Eugenie, 
then  just  buddding  into  beauty,  would  have  been 
reduced  to  despair  under  her  father's  command, 
had  she  not  been  supported  by  two  allies — Anna, 
the  beloved  companion  of  her  childhood,  the  orphan 
daughter  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  cavalry,  whom  the 
Colonel,  after  her  mother's  death,  had  adopted  as 
his  daughter  out  of  regard  for  his  former  brother- 
in-arms,  who  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
the  regimental  surgeon,  Dreiblatt.  The  former,  to 
whom  the  Colonel  was  more  attached  than  to  cither 
of  his  own  daughters,  had  the  greatest  infiuenoe 
over  the  bearish  man,  and  spared  the  lively, 
thoughtless  Eugenie,  many  storms';  the  latter  was 
so  obliging  as  to  divine,  from  her  pulse,  that  the 
air  of  Nehrlingen  was  injurious  to  her  health,  and 
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to  order,  as  the  only  effeeiive  core,  a  residenee 
during  half  the  year,  ia  the  capital.  The  Colonel, 
who  could  saj  nothing  against  it  as  long  as  she 
remained  alive  and  in  good  health,  granted  the  six 
months'  leave,  which  the  second  year  again  became 
necessary  from  habit,  and  from  which  she  Had  just 
returned  in  order  to  pass  some  time  at  iiome. 
Madam  Liebeding  had  accompanied  her  to  enjoy 
the  autnmn  in  her  vine-surrounded  native  town, 
and  a  troop  of  friends  and  former  playfellows  im- 
mediately assembled  to  welcome  the  two  sisters, 
rnmmage  through  Eugenie's  boies,  praise  the  new 
fashions,  criticise  old  acquaintances,  talk,  joke,  and 
on  their  way  home  whisper  to  cash  other,  how 
much  Eugenic  was  changed  in  figure  and  com- 
plexion, but  that  Madame  Liebeding,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  still  the  same,  both  in  nnderstanding, 
and  in  excessive  embonpoint. 

The  party  of  friends  and  schoolfellows  were  very 
amiably  received  by  the  younger  sister,  and  con- 
ducted into  her  own  elegant  room,  at  the  back  of 
the  house.  Anna,  the  hospitable  Martha  of  the 
establishment,  making  tea,  and  handing  it  to  the 
circle  of  ladies,  whilst  Eugenie  described  to  them 
the  wonders  of  the  capital;  the  Kammarrathiu 
enjoyed  tea,  bisenits,  and  fruit ;  little  Titus,  her 
ill-mannered  first  born,  meantinM  plundering  sngar 
basin,  and  desert  dishes^-so  that  everything  was  in 
the  best  order.  Laughter,  bursts  of  applause, 
lively  intermissions  of  jest  and  earnest,  accompanied 
Eugenie*s  discourse,  which  ^pictured  the  newest 
shawls  and  bonnets,  in  such  bright  colours,  as  to 
make  them  almost  fancy  they  could  touch  them ; 
and  celebrated,  as  if  in  an  epic,  all  the  charming 
things  in  the  dress  and  millinery  warerooms  of 
Madame  Barone,  and  the  world-renowned  Gallini. 
But  everything  must  have  an  end,  as  well  as  a 
beginning.  All  the  splendour  she  had  witnessed 
was  described,  her  store  of  words  exhausted ;  yet 
the  provincials,  still  curious,  sat  listening,  watch- 
ing, and  displaying  all  the  pearly  treasures  of  their 
hJf  open  mouths.  None  thought  of  themselves 
contributing  anything  towards  carrying  on  the  dis- 
course— which  should  always  resemble  a  pic-uic,  to 
which  each  member  of  the  company  brings  a  well 
fnmished  dish.  The  Kammarrathiu,  formerly  a 
friend  to  effective  pic-nics,  here  set  a  very  bad 
example ;  she  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  sofa,  whiUt 
poor  Eugenie,  who  had  offered  herself  up  for  the 
entertainment  of  her  guests,  talked  herself  hoarse ; 
and  now,  to  the  question  "  Come,  my  dears,  tell 
me  something  new  which  has  happened  amongst 
you?" — received  for  answer  a  cold  sort  of  dis- 
charge of  files  from  the  whole  circle — **  Amongst 
ns,  nothing,"  and,  "  I  do  not  know  !"  felt  tempted 
to  follow  her  sister's  example.  Li  vain  she  started 
the  ennuyant  subject  of  births,  baptisms,  marriages, 
and  deaths.  The  friends,  stupified,  petrified,  by 
all  they  had  heaod,  were  hardly  able  to  relate,  that 
the  Zoll-director's*  little  Minnie  had  been  nearly 
married   to  the  light-footed  Register;    that  the 
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Sttperintendaat  had  died  in  the  p«lplt;  tbtlm. 
lien  von  Metter  would  soon  retire  from  the  vnU, 
displeased  at  her  Btepmother's  frivolous  eosdaflt; 
and  all  the  other  little  subjects  of  gOMp  tfUek 
^ass  with  diplomatie  importance  from  moiliito 
mouth,  but,  like  gas,  can  be  tiirned  off  at  pteann, 
and  the  light  extinguished.     A  painful  s^atti- 
tlie  void  left  by  a  spider  after  it  has  spaa  iUeUoit 
— followed  in  the  party  of  tea-drinkers.  EagHie 
envied  the  domestic,  basy  Anna,  even  hsr  ^ 
sister,  and  was  aboat  to  feign  a  beadaohe,  m  (xkt 
to  put  to  tight  the  fearfully  silent  ciiels  of  W 
siegers,  when  the  scene  was  suddenly  obsagti 
Her  hopeful  nephew,  pretty  well  satisfied  witklrait 
and  sugar,  had  alreaiy,  pereuving  the  VMt  o( 
life   around  him,  and  fading  exoessivelj  tPBHj, 
made  several  nnperodved  attempts  to  awtbt  kk 
mother  to  entertain  hioL     Hi*  geatle  pittiss, 
shaking,  and  pinching,  had  ytherte  met  fUh  o^ 
transient  sueoess;   and  wishing  to  prodaoes^ 
cisive  effect,  he  soon  formed  his  resolve,  venivw 
to  the  table,  and  knocked  down  a  heaatifid  flUm 
cup,  which  dragged  after  it  a  nnmber  of  t&w 
spoons.    The  noise  and  elattw  rowed  Ae  l» 
merrathin  from  her   slwoaber,  aad  the  eoi^ 
from  their  leatt^    As  before  i^  sdeBoehiia- 
tended  to  each  member  of  the  party,  than  Mf 
burst  from  all  one  universal  exdama^  ef  iflcnr. 
The  more  delicate  of  the  kwiies,  not  tUildisaf  ii 
spoilt  boy,   fearing  an  earthquake,  or  lOMtri 
omen,  rushed  to  the  window,  ta  cell  for  lie^  2 
necessary.     Whilst  Anna,  who  had  been  stkioid 
thither,  repaired   the  devastation,  Madame  Ltf* 
beding  rewarded  her  darling  Titus  for  his  goal 
joke  with  the  last  remaining  peat,  aMlSagemiva 
reassuring  the  frightened  guests,  some  of  the  ea- 
barrassed  group  looked  out  of  the  wia^t  t^ 
again,  as  if  moved  by  one   impuke,  euiaaei 
"Oh  1  look,  look!   Is  not  that  the  Bafoa  who  is 
on  guard  at  the  arsenal  r     The  rest,  kMb« 
curiously  out,   answered   in  <Aorus:  •*Y<m  a« 
right !  That  handsome  young  man  cai  be  leQAcf 
than  Risburg.** 


CHAPTEE  V. 

At  once  everything  was  changed.  Thqy  «« 
before  been  complaining  of  the  coWnese  of  tw 
evening,  but  it  now  seemed  to  all  inaufenWj 
warm  in  the  house.  One  casement  afler  inoth^ 
was  opened,  and  twenty  little  heads,  each  pr«tt« 
than  the  other,  were  stretched  ou^  admW  tie 
architecture  of  the  arsenal,  spoke  of  the  cib»o» 
and  ball  which  once  lay  before  it,  and  then  toacW 
very  naturally  on  the  sentry,  who  was  standiagB 
front. 

«  Hush  !  Hush !"  whispered  Anaa  to  w 
chatterers,  "  recollect  we  are  only  separiedV  > 
narrow  street.  The  young  man  W^  ^^ 
derstaud  your  conversation^  and  would  he  «*  tatt 
think  you  regarded  him  with  too  kmoik^ 
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In  a  momeat  aR  the  twenty  little  (aoes,  the 
cobur  of  ciimeon,  were  again  in  the  room ;  and  as 
people  are  often  too  zealous  in  repairing  the  mis- 
take already  made^  or  throw  away  the  child  with 
the  water,  all  the  windows  were  immediately  closed, 
and  the  most  sensitive  even  drew  the  cartains 
which  were  within  their  reach.     Anna  laughed 
heartily ;  the  playful  Titus  joined  in,  without  know- 
ing why;    and  the  girls  made  a  very  Babel  of 
tongues.      Eugenie  at  last  allayed  the  storm,  and 
placiiig  her  liands  on  the  mouths  of  those  nearest 
her  afl^ed,  perhaps   for  the  thousandth  time: — 
" Baron P   RisbergP    Sentinel?      What  is   it? 
What  do  you  mean  ?    Tell  me." 
(r.  She  had  struck  the  right  cord,  but  almost  too 
many  notes.     Clementine,  Auguate,  Sophie,  Hen- 
riette,  and  their  numerous  sisters,  had  each  so 
much  to  relate  of  the  young  Baroo,  that  the  ques- 
tioiier  could  not  properly  understand.      At  last, 
what  the  reader  is  already  acquainted  with,  was 
likewise  made  clear  to  her;    namely,  Bisberg's 
disaaier,  the  Duke's  dispUasoie,  and  Leo*s  gay 
resignation.      But  the  cause  of  all,  the  key  to  the 
riddle,  was  wanting;  and  amongst  the  numerous 
romcmrs  that  deluded  the  people  of  Nehrlingea, 
there  was  not  one  which  appeared  to  her  worthy 
of  credit. 

The  Kammerrathin  half  raised  herself  frqm  her 
seat,  bowed  her  Juno-like  head  to  the  assembly, 
and  beckoning  away  with  her  right  hand  her 
eariooa  son,  said  secretly  and  importantly,  "  All 
that  you  have  just  related,  my  good  ladies,  does  not 
throw  any  light  on  the  subjeet.  Fortunately,  I  am 
in  a  pofiitbn  to  give  you  better  information.  In 
the  capital  people  are  not,  as  you  know,  easily 
deceived,  for  there  one  b  at  the  fountain  head.*' 

They  all  grouped  themselves  attentively  round 
the  indobnt  narrator.  Eugenie,  either  already 
acquainted  with  the  story,  or  not  very  curious 
iboat  it,  sat  apart,  seemingly  bst  in  her  own 
;hoi2^ht8,  her  head  drooping,  her  hands  folded  on 
ler  lap,  and  unremarked  by  the  rest,  who  were 
tanging  on  the  words  of  the  Kanunerrathb. 

*'  first  of  all  then,  ladbs,  to  begm  with  hia 
lerene  Highness  our  Duke ;  but  only  a  few  words, 
junely,  that  he  b  a  se?  ere  Prince,  does  not  permit 
Muij  jokes,  and  pbys  still  fewer." 
<'  Oht  we  all  know  him,*'  chimed  in  the  chorus. 
**  Well,"  proceeded  Madame  Liebeding,  "  next 
^meUiing  about  the  amiable  Prince  Ernst,  who  is 
ot  known  here,  for  the  exceUent,  charming  young 
tan  baa  not  knig  returned  from  his  travels.     He 
SboTp  handsome,  young,  fiery — and — as  it  is  said, 
j^reat  favourite  of  the  ladies.*' 
*'  Ali»'*  exclaimed  the  chorus,  flattered. 
«'  Tlie  aforesaid  Bisberg,"  continued  the  Kam- 
erradkixi^  '^I  have  never  seen  him, — but  he  is 
id  ioi)e  a  handsome  man." 
'^  Yes^  ceitauily,"  cried  the  loudest. 
'*  BJiim»  yes,'*  drawled  the  rcbt. 
**  Jkjad  brought  up,  as  they  say,  with  the  Prince," 
AimiMd Madam  Liebeding,  "joyful  was  the  meet- 
gp  b^lweaa  the  formav  oompanions ;  at  least  so  it 


is  generally  reported.  But  sorrow  in  crSpe  soon 
followed.  Risberg  attacked  the  Prince  in  the 
English  garden — it  is  not  known  whether  with  a 
a  cutlass,  or  pistols — and  tried  to  wound  His 
Serene  Highness.  People  came.  The  Duke  was 
in  a  rage.  Beheading,  even  personal  chastisement, 
was  spoken  of ;  at  last  the  good  Prince  himself 
interceded,  and  somewhat  appeased  his  father,  so 
that  His  Serene  Highness  the  Duke  only  con- 
demned the  thoughtless  youth  to  serve  as  a  com- 
mon soldier.  We  did  not  know  that  the  rash 
young  man  was  here— did  we  Eugenoheu  ?  This 
is  the  first  time  we  have  heard  of  it.*' 

Here  the  Kammerrathin*s  narrative  came  to 
an  end.  But  the  girls,  who  were  all  eager  for 
some  very  interesting  communication,  remained 
dissatisfied.  Similar  stories  were  circulating 
through  the  town,  and  no  information  from  the 
capital  was  requisite,  unless  they  were  to  learn 
something  further.  The  charm  had  departed  from 
Madam  Liebeding*s  lips,  and  all  eyes  were  turned 
towards  the  window.  The  moon,  which  was  just 
rising,  now  reminded  them  that  it  was  time  to 
return  home. 

"  Oh  r*  sighed  Clementine,  drawing  the  shawl 
tightly  round  her  shoulders;  "it  must  be  very 
frosty  outside.  The  poor  Baron  has  just  wrapped 
himself  in  his  cloak,  smd  is,  of  course,  impatiently 
waiting  to  be  relieved." 

"  Certainly,'*  remarked  Henriette,  enveloped  up 
to  her  chin,  "the  uniform  is  not  very  becoming;  but 
I  much  prefer  the  young  man  in  lus  cloak,  coarse 
as  it  is,  to  that  great  Major  who  lives  near  the 
arsenal,  in  his  large  flowered  Turkish  dresung- 
gowu,  as  he  looks  out  of  the  window  smoking  his 
horrid  pipe.** 

"Ah,. Henriette,  don't  blaspheme,"  said  Anna» 
joking  goodnaturedly,  as  she  playfully  drew  to- 
gether the  springs  of  the  young  critic's  bonnet. 
"  The  Major  is  Eugenie's  lover,  has  ahready  pro- 
posed to  papa,  and  the  love — be  thinks — will  all 
come  afterwards,  quite  charmingly."  The  young 
ladies  laughed,  the  Eammerrathin  joined  in^  but 
Eugenie  could  not  sympathise  with  their  gaiety. 
The  moment  of  departure  alone  restored  her  to 
life,  and,  if  one  may  say  so,  to  a  suspicious  degree 
— for  she  embraced  her  friends  vehemently,  and 
kissed  them  hastily  as  if  delighted  to  see  them  on 
their  road  home. 


CHAPTBE  Vr. 

"Listen  for  a  moment,  good  Eugenie,"  began 
the  Kammerrathin,  when  they  had  all  departed ; 
"I  am  tired  after  the  journey;  very  tired.  Have 
you  any  objection  to  my  betaking  myself  at  onoo 
to  bed  ?  My  Titus  is  already,  as  I  can  hear, 
quietly  asleep  on  the  floor  in  the  ante-room.  I 
must  take  the  dear  child  up  stairs )  and  once  in  my 
room  I  shall  be  detained  there  as  if  by  the 
attraction  of  a  thousand  magnets;  you  know  I 
shall— so  good  night." 
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"Gk)od  night,  Victorie,"  answered  her  sister 
carelessly,  '*  sleep  well,  and  dream  of  jonr  good 
Liebeding,  who  is  now  pulling  silks  about,  will 
afterwards  content  himself  with  hb  decoction  of 
.apples,  and  then  like  yourself  go  contentedly  to 
sleep.  Anna  will  remain  with  me  until  I  follow 
your  example." 

"  Willingly,"  replied  her  friend  goodnaturedly, 
"  for  the  Colonel  does  not  sup  at  home  to-night. 
A  glass  of  wine  and  some  cold  meat  will  be  at  our 
service  if  wc  require  them.  All  household  cares 
are  at  an  end  for  today,  and  I  will  willingly  chat 
with  you  until  your  eyes  close." 

"  Mine  are  already  shut,"  said  Madame 
Liebeding,  who  took  up  Titus  in  the  ante-room, 
and  went  with  her  graceless  offspring  to  bed. 

The  two  friends  seated  themselves  on  the  sofa, 
pressed  each  other's  hands,  and  regarded  each 
other  with  looks  of  inquiry  and  expectation. 

Eugenie  first  broke  the  silence  by  saying,  "  I 
am  bom  to  be  unfortunate,  dearest  Anna,  and  want 
a  faithful  heart  to  which  I  can  confide  all  my 
troubles — yours,  in  fact,  my  good  sister." 

•*  You  unhappy  P"  asked  Anna,  in  return ;  "  you ! 
joy  itself !  Well,  the  liveliest  people  are  not  always 
the  most  contented ;  but  no  tongue  can  guard  more 
carefully  than  mine  any  secret  which  may  have 
been  confided  to  me.  Therefore  speak  freely, 
dear." 

"  The  Baron  von  Risberg — his  name  alone  is 
sufficient  to  awake  painful  feelings  in  my  mind,*' 
continued  Eugenie,  '*  his  misfortunes  are  a  reproach 
to  me ;  and  had  I  known  I  should  have  met  him 
liere»».^ — 

"  Gbod  heayens !  how  anxious  you  make  me !" 
interrupted  her  frightened  friend,  "  the  Baron  ? 
proceed. 

She  reflected  for  a  few  moments,  collected 
herself,  and  began :  '*  You  already  know  the  origin 
of  my  acquaintance  with  Schirmeck,  a  young 
lieutenant  in  the  Guards,  and  how  I  became 
attached  to  him.  His  mother,  an  excellent  woman, 
in  limited  circumstances,  but  deserving  of  better, 
was  often  obliged  to  visit  the  Xammerrath  on 
business.  The  quiet  sympathy  which  Victorie 
manifested,  attached  her  to  her,  and  this  at  first 
merely  casual  acquaintance,  ripened  into  so  close 
an  intimacy,  as  to  render  a  daily  intercourse  neces- 
sary. I  have  before  described  to  you  those 
dreadful  evenings  spent  by  my  brother-in-law  and 
sister,  together  with  Fran  von  Schirmeck,  and  the 
old  Financial  Secretary  Erasmus,  at  those  terrible 
games  of  cards,  which  began  exactly  at  six  o'clock, 
and  lasted  until  nine,  throughout  the  whole  win- 
ter and  spring,  each  day  just  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding, only  more  ennuyant.  In  short,  I  exchanged 
r61es  with  Yictorie,  and  sat  quietly  asleep  behind 
her  chair,  regularly  waking  up  at  the  sound  of  the 
Lieutenant's  spurs,  who,  when  not  on  duty,  always 
appeared  at  nine  o'clock  to  escort  home  his  mother, 
to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached.  I  need  not 
relate  how  by  degrees  he  began  to  arrive  earlier, 
and  at  last  made  it  his  pleasant  duty  to  accompany 


her  and  pass  the  evening.    We  became  as  istnte 

as  though  we  had  been  acquainted  all  oar  fires,  ai 

learnt  to  love  each  other.  But  this  bve was  assent 

from  my  short-sighted  brother-in-kir,  the  ioM 

Victorie,  Albert's  mother,  and,  in  Cut,  fnaefoj. 

body,  your  own  dear  self  excepted.  Weliadkgpa 

of  being  able   to  marry ;   but  Albert  wMIa 

obtain  Ms  captaincy  before  formafly  propoagfar 

me,   and   I  advised  the  deUy,  weU  kaoiiig  it 

father's  prejudice  against  the  marriage  (jf  jm^ 

subalterns,  although  himself  fortune's  aon,  nd  av- 

ried  to  my  mother  when  only  a  eoniek.  AIliBt'i 

hopes    seemed   in    a    fair    way  to  be  k^ 

realised.      Prince  Ernst   came  borne,  aad  n 

appointed   by    the  Duke    Cobnel  of  the  ngi' 

ment.  Albert's  father  had  been  bb  Serene  ffigbao'i 

first  tutor,  and  much  beloved  by  tbe  priacelj  hj, 

On  this  early  attachment  Sohirmack  bulthis  bopa 

A  captaincy  became  vacant,  and  tbeitwassoBe^ 

lay  in  the  appointment ;  he  applied,  aoogbt  a  p 

sonal  interview  with  his  Oolond,  and  met  bin  is  tk 

English  garden.     His  Highness  was  as  frieafiy  ■ 

ever  towards  him,  talked,  joked,  did  Boteoaba&i 

his  hopes  of  promotion,  but  asked  why  be,  8701^ 

disinterested  man,  solicited  it  so  anxiooslj.  AAett 

is  frank,  and  mentioned  his  wish  of  marrjiag.  Tk 

Prince  asked  who  was  the  object  of  bis  eboioe. 

Schirmeck  sensibly  and   discreetly  eDoagb,  witk- 

held  the  name,   the  engagement  being  ai  j^ 

unknown  to  my  father.     His  Gdonel,  botb  a  M 

and   lover  of  ladies,   then  inquired  tbe  pliee  of 

the  future   bride's  abode.    Thus  driien  Jnto  1 

comer,  he  betrayed|in  hb  embarrassment  the  iqsK 

in  which   Liebeding  lived ;   but,  probablj  ia  fe 

confusion,  instead  of  mentioning  the  right  aaaik, 

gave  that  of  the  opposite  house.    Thai  the  m 

changed.     The  Prinoe  flew  into  a  passioa—fe  a 

the  house  indicated  resided  a  beantifal  widot,  «f 

noble  birth,  but  rather  equivocal  dniaeier,  vko 

long  had  been  loved,  and  cmfully  guarded  bj  )» 

At  first  his  anger  only  added  to  Albert's  soijne 

and  confusion ;  but  afterwards  the  abase  to  ^ 

he  descended,  roused  hia  feelings  of  hoDOV.  Be 

still  bore  calmly  all  that  jealousy  and  sooni«» 

heap  upon  an  inferior,  but  an  explanation  f»  ■ 

longer  to  be  thought  of.     At  last  their  fell  6* 

the  Prince's  lips  some  expresaioiis  of  soon  «v 

regard  to  tbe  unlchown  lady,  and  Albert  Uaf^ 

me  injured,  and  forgetting  in  whose  preseacc  k 

stood,  immediately  denumded  that  the;  sboiU  k 

retracted.     His  Highness  tiien  treated  him  ^^ 

en  bag;  Schirmeck  could  not  ^***'^*^^ 

gave  way  to  his  passion,  and  was  answered  aagn^ 

and  superciliously,  '  You  have  lost  tbe  df^^^JJ; 

You  shall  never  marry  that  person ;  and  not  w 

me,  or' whilst  uttering  tiiese  wwb,  INw 

Ernst  laid  his  hand  on  hia  sword ;  wtoeiyonAft^ 
the  thoughtless  Albert,  drew  his,  aid  attaeWw 
Highness,  who  defended  himself.  ^ '"''? 
clashed,  a  man  sprang  out  from  •■^^ 
bushes — ^Risberg.  He  saw  the  PrinooV 
and  drew  his  cutlass  on  Scbkmed(«  vko  ^ 
called  to  himself  by  the  interreBlm  rf  < 
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parij,  bectme  in  a  moment  aware  of  the  abjss  on 
whose  brink  he  stood.  He  allowed  his  weapon  to 
sink,  the  Prince  doing  the  same,  and,  forcibly  holding 
tMiok  the  indignant  Baron,  Ernst's  noble  heart 
was  more  troubled  than  that  of  the  pale,  disarmed, 
mminal  before  him.  'People  are  coming,'  he 
juickl J  called  out ;  *  Man,  it  is  as  much  as  yonr 
life  is  worthy  to  be  found  armed  against  joor 
[k>loiieL  Yly,  escape,  and  await  my  orders  in  your 
i>wn  house/  Albert  immediately  fled,  much 
ftshamed ;  but  it  was  high  time,  courtiers  and  gard- 
ners  lushed  in,  found  the  Prince  with  drawn 
sword,  crimson  with  anger,  and  still  holding  back 
the  Jagdjunker,  who  was  grasping  his  cutlass,  and 
wanted  to  pursue  the  fugitive.  'Eisberg  has 
attacked  the  Prince!'  was  immediately  the  cry 
throughout  the  castle,  whilst  he,  of  course 
admimished  to  silence  by  a  look  from  his  noble 
friend,  quietly  allowed  himself  to  be  arrested,  and 
confessed  notiiing.  His  Highness  went  at  once  to 
his  father,  and  told  him  that  he  alone  was  to  blame. 
Thinking  there  was  nobody  in  the  park,  he  had 
inyited  Bisberg  to  make  a  few  passes  with  him,  in 
order  to  try  the  advantages  of  their  respective 
weapons,  the  sword  and  ouUass.    He  had  mis* 


chievously  irritated  his  opponent,  who,  as  was  to  be  ' 
expected,  grew  rather  angry — and  that  was  all. 
The  Baron  confirmed  this  account  before  the  Duke ; 
but  that  severe  Prince  would  not,  as  his  son  had 
hoped,  allow  the  subject  to  drop ;  but  in  order  to 
instil  into  the  Jagdjunker  some  idea  of  military 
subordination,  sent  him  to  serve  as  a  soldier,  and 
placed  the  Prince  under  strict  arrest  for  some 
weeks.  Bisberg*s  fate  was  hardly  made  known  to 
the  public  before  he  disappeared,  and  my  Albert 
was  saved.  I  had  this  account  from  his  own  true 
lips.  A  few  lines  from  Prince  Ernst  assured  him 
of  full  forgiveness  ;  but  he  is  humiliated,  and  his 
hopes  deferred,  for  the  Duke  himself  filled  up  the 
commission  during  his  son's  confinement ;  Bisberg 
has  been  brought  into  trouble,  and  Schirmeck  can 
do  nothing  for  him,  must  be  silent,  or  else  sacrifice 
his  own  life  according  to  the  strictness  of  militaij 
law.  Pull  of  sorrow,  I  yielded  to  my  sister's 
wishes,  and  accompanied  her ;  but  remorseless  fate 
still  pursues  me,  and  no  sooner  am  I  arrived,  than 
here  I  find  the  Baron,  who  for  Schirmeck 's — for  my 
— for  our  sakes,  is  enduring  a  perfect  purgatory  ojf 
humiliation.  How  it  grieves  me,  and  what  would 
I  not  give  to  be  able  to  alleviate  his  fate." 
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liLuiT  years  ago,  I  was  spending  the  autumn 
months  at  George  the  Third's  favourite  watering 
place  on  the  south  coast  of  England.  My  home 
was  with  a  widow  lady  and  her  daughters,  in  one 
of  a  row  of  houses  fronting  the  sea.  I  was  at 
the  time,  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  new  disciple, 
diligently  pursuing  my  investigation  of  the  at- 
trMtive  science  of  phrenology  ;  and  it  was  with 
no  small  satisfiustion  that  I  one  day  carried  home 
to  my  rooms  in  triumph  a  human  skull,  that, 
aoiongst  many  more  elegant  curiosities,  had  come 
to  the  auctioneer's  hammer  at  the  death  of  a 
physician  of  some  note.  I  had  become  the  pos- 
eessor  of  a  carious  relic  of  mortality.  A  part  of 
one  side  of  the  skull  had  been  sawn  away,  and  the 
renudnder  scalped;  but  the  whole  head  and  neck 
besides  had  been  artificially  preserved,  and,  with 
perfect  ears,  nose,  and  eyelashes,  veins  injected 
with  red  wax,  and  a  capital  set  of  bright  teeth, 
exhibited  by  wide  open  jaws,  here  was  a  some- 
what startling  caricature  of  a  form  that  probably 
had  been  loved  and  admired  before  death  had  pre- 
pared it  for  the  service  of  the  surgeon  and  phre- 
nologist. I  had,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  my  acquisition  would  disturb  the  nerves  of  the 
sensible  household  with  whom  I  was  domesticated ; 
Mid  far,  indeed,  was  I  from  apprehending  the 
mysterious  tale  of  alarm  to  which  my  unfortunate 
skull  presently  lent  its  darkened  countenance. 

The  sknll  was  phiced  on  a  shelf  in  an  ante-room 
appropriated  to  the  reception  of  shells  and  sea- 


weed, and  the  multifarious  apparatus  and  materials 
of  a  schoolboy  philosopher.  Por  several  weeks  it 
behaved  itself  with  perfect  propriety,  so  far  as  I 
observed;  nor,  though  everybody  in  the  house 
knew  there  was  a  souvenir  of  the  graveyard  in  my 
sanctum,  had  I  heard  of  its  disquieting  the  mind  of 
anyone.  When,  one  evening,  after  fingering  and 
noting  for  the  twentieth  time  all  its  bumps,  I  re- 
placed it  on  the  comer  shelf,  and  sitting  down 
opposite,  looked  speculatively  up  at  it  in  the  twi- 
light, it  did  not  trouble  the  current  of  my  thoughts 
by  so  much  as  a  twinkle  of  its  cadaverous  eye-lid. 
Not  so  composed,  I  soon  found  out,  had  been 
some  late  evening  reflections  of  a  servant-giri,  who 
just  then  broke  in  upon  my  reverie  by  a  call  to  the 
tea  table.  As  she  opened  the  door  at  my  word,  a 
hurried  glance  at  the  shelf  in  the  dusty  comer 
drew  my  attention  to  Susan's  scared  expression 
of  face. 

"Why,  Susan,"  said  I,  "upon  my  word  you 
look  frightened;  you're  afraid  of  the  skull  !*' 

"And  so*d  you  ha*  be'n  frightened,  if  you  ha' 
heard  it,"  retorted  Susan,  in  a  veiy  positive  way. 

'*ffeard  U!  Heard  what,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?" 

"  Why  heard  that  man's  head  a  kuockin'  of  itself 
agen  the  wall." 

"  Ho !  ho  !"  cried  I  bursting  into  an  uproarious 
laugh,  that  made  Susan  start  as  if  the  skull  had 
there  and  then  commenced  nodding. 

But  Susan  looked  very  grave  indeed :    "  0,  you 
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may  langli  if  you  plfasc,  Mister,"  said  she,  "but 
that  don't  make  it  different.  Missus  bave  heard 
it  to<^  and  so'to  the  yonng  ladies,  and  they  aH  say 
that  they  can't  make  it  out,  more'n  I  can." 

"  Well,  but  really  now,  Susan,"  said  I,  beginning 
to  think  ^at  what  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
"  Missus,**  and  the  ^  young  ladies,**  was  deserving 
of  some  farther  inquiry,  ''what  is  it  you  have 
heard  f  and  when  did  you  hear  it  F** 

**WhenF  why  most  erery  night.  It  begins 
when  the  family's  aU  a-bed,  about  half-past  eleven, 
ttid  alius  steps  when  the  clock  warns  Ibr  twelve. 
As  to  what  'tis,  Fre  'ha  told  'e.  Its  that  there 
thing  a  bumpin'  of  his  head  agen  the  wall.** 

**~But,  Susan,  have  you  seen  the  skull  *bumpin' 
of  his  head?'* 

**  No ;  but  haven't  I  heard  it,  nigh  ever  since 
the  skull  war  put  there.  And  only  last  night, 
Ifissus  and  me  went  into  the  room  with  a  candle, 
after  it  began" — 

^  WeM,  did  it  nod  to  you  ?" 

*'  No ;  it  stopped  while  we  was  there ;  but  it 
begm  again  alter.  Tb  rale  awful!  It  means 
murder,  or  something." 

"  Pho !  I  thought  you  were  more  sensible  people 
here.  You've  heard  some  one  at  Work  in  the  next 
house,  to  be  sure — that's  alL" 

"0,  don't  tell  me !"  said  Susan,  with  the  air  of 
a  person  who  was  not  going  to  be  laughed  out  of 
a  rational  conviction.  *'  How  is  it  that  it  never 
happened  till  that  skull  came  here,  and  that  it  aHus 
begins  at  half-past  eleven,  and  alius  finishes  afore 
twelve,  and  that  it  don't  sound  nowhere  else  but 
just  there  P  And  it  couldn't  be  done  by  nothin' 
else,  as  I  can  see  for.  It  goes  rap-tap-tap — it 
coulin^i  be  nothin'  only  the  skull.  What  do  they 
want  to  go  rap-tap-tap  at  No.  9  for,  every  night, 
at  half- past  eleven,  I  should  like  to  know  f  If  I 
was  you,  Mr.  Jom,  I'd  just  get  that  skull  buried. 
There'll  be  no  peace  in  this  house  till  'tis." 

"  Well,  it  is  tea-time,  so  I  shall  hear  what  Mrs. 
T.  has  to  say  about  the  rapping,"  replied  I,  fol- 
lowing the  maid  to  another  part  of  the  house. 

My  good  landlady  had  some  days  ago  had  her 
attention  called  by  Susan  to  mysterious  rappings 
near  midnight  on  the  wall  of  my  souvenir,  or 
laboratory,  or  workshop,  or  whatever  it  might  be 
termed.  She  and  her  daughter  had  all  been 
curious  enough  to  sit  and  listen ;  and  certainly 
they  had  heard,  more  than  once,  at  the  'witching 
hour,  sounds  extremely  like  tappings  on  the  wall 
behind  the  skull.  There  was  a  house  adjoining,  to 
be  sure,  .and  possibly  it  was  the  sound  of  some- 
thing done  there,  through  a  thin  partition ;  but 
then,  what  in  the  world  could  the  people  next  door 
be  at,  to  produce  these  peculiar  noises,  night  after 
night,  and  invariably  in  the  hist  half  of  the  last 
hour  of  the  twenty-fpur,  rather  than  at  any  other 
time  P  Whether  these  droll  noises  were  veritable 
spirit-rappings,  or  not,  I  found  that  neither  mistress 
nor  maid  had  gone  so  far  in  attempting  to  prove  as 
to  "  speak  to  it."  My  friends  at  the  tca-table,  I 
whfle  they  gave  their  testhnony  in  corroboration  of  I 


Susan's  story,  appeared  to  be  p»pleied  leiiao 
thinking  it  funny  and  thinking  k  strange.  Then 
was  something  so  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of  so  b£- 
vidual  who  had  departed  this  life  twooentnnai^ 
revisiting  earth  to  bob  his  dried  occiput  agm^  i 
wall  for  the  sake  of  entertaining  a  refDcbiie 
family — **  so  ludicrous,"  said  I,  ^mtendngtoibi 
Susan,  who  lingered  at  the  door,  that  "IGsbi,' 
and  the  ''young  ladies,"  had  not  ooimtei  b^ 
**  that  if  the  fact  is  so,  I  am  of  opuoion  6us  sbJ 
never  contained  more  brains  than  it  does  it  tli 
moment ;  and  of  such  a  silly  ghost  I  do'nt  Mill 
need  be  afraid;"  but,  on  tlnB  other  hsod,  iftk 
rapping  was  not  spiritual — ^whtt  wat'iX} 

As  I  was  interested  enough  to  desire  (UI 
might  be  summoned  next  time  to  hear  tbe  np^ 
for  myself,  that  night  I  had  not  been  ffisg 
minutes  in  my  bedroom  before  Susan  wo  it  & 
door,  whispering  (lest,  I  suppose,  alie  sbnH 
frighten  either  hers^  or  the  ghost),  "It^  coae, 
Sir;  sure.  Sir,  youll  be  si^sfied  now."  In 
quickly  down  stairs,  and  in  the  passage  M^  to 
the  closet  in  which  was  I9ie  skull ;  there  wu  sota 
a  posse  of  us,  listening  most  earnestly  to  bint 
tappings,  which  seemei^to  proceed  from  tbe  doset, 
and  sounded,  there  was  no  denying  it,  marrdkcsh 
like  what  one  would  have  expected  to  heir,  sip- 
posing  the  remnant  of  humanity  on  the  M 
actually  were  deliberately  trying  to  beat  o&t  a 
idea  against  the  wall.  Now,  then,  old  feUov,  'i 
you  are  really  gu3ty,  you  shall  be  caught  iit^ 
act.  Lamp  in  hand,  I  valiantly  led  Dm  n^ 
opened  the  door,  and  in  we  walked,  ffe  nfc 
some  bustle  in  entering,  by  way,  I  (Inol:;  of  a* 
suring  his  ghostship,  that  we  were  resohte  peoifc> 
When  we  became  tranquO  aiongh  to  obem 
distinctly,  there  in  its  pla^  upon  the  shelf  WJti» 
faded  mask  of  a  soul,  leaning  back  agdoit  tb 
wall,  with  countenance  slightly  uptoraed  toidi 
the  ceiling,  rows  of  white  teeth  set  in  a  «*»» 
grin,  and  nose  at  an  angle,  affecting  the  sohlnxef 
scorn ;  but  all  as  still  as  the  most  wretd»ediecpt« 
thought  death  must  be.  The  rappings  had  ceased- 
For  three  or  four  minutes  wo  were  aH  attea&n 
but  not  one  wag  of  his  wise  ears  fid  the  e«rt 
head-piece  vouchsafe  us,  not  a  rap  was  to  he  km; 
and  if  the  skull's  animating  spirit  had  the  a6gii|^ 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  it  possessed  a  «^«»^ 
command  over  the  facial  muscles.  The  ciod| 
struck  twelve.  "  No  wonder  he  doni  ra^* «" 
Susan;  "healhisdo  stop  afofe  twdre."  8««* 
was  bold  now,  she  was  satisfied  that  the  np 
natural  manifestations  were  over  for  the  nigl|j 
and  I,  bolder  still,  laid  hands  upon  the  ahl^ 
gently  bobbed  it  back  against  the  walL  *  Wj 
it,  that's  it  exactly,"  exokimed  the  ''*®5&lrt 
Susan  was  as  nervous  as  ever.  Indeed,  I  hefcrt 
we  all  departed  to  our  chambers  in  a  iww  "* 
usually  reflective  mood.  .    . 

Tbe  next  evening,  to  prove  what  cobMOObw 
rappings  had  with  the  skuH  I  put  the  lator  *  • 
hat  box,  and  the  box  under  i^  bed;  ''^Jj 
being  blessed  or  cursed  with  80&D«iBM^>*^ 
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u  lome  folki,  my  slumbers  vere  not  perceptibly 
tsflaeBeed  by  the  muKBuvre.  Certainly  I  heard 
BO  spirit-rappings,  nor  did  Susan,  as  she  informed 
me  upon  inquiry ;  though  I  did  not  feel  sure  that 
sbe  had  not  reUied  early  to  avoid  them,  for  the 
sleeping  apartments  were  at  some  distance  from  my 
doeat.  Without  letting  her  know  that  I  had  tem- 
poraiily  remoTed  the  skull,  I  re{^aeed  it  in  the 
dosetk  a»d,  b^g  about  to  leave  the  town  for  a 
few  days,  desired  to  be  informed  particularly  on  my 
Tetuni  of  the  eourse  of  the  rappings.  iJas !  for 
my  ghoei  story ;  when  I  came  back,  it  was  a  joke. 
A.  new  servant  girl  from  the  country  had  joined 
the  househdd  the  day  after  I  left.  An  honest, 
latty,  matter-of-faot  weneh,  was  Betty ;  but  I  am 
afraid  her  bump  ^of  ideality  was  sadly  deficient. 
The  rapping  eontinued,  >ud  Betty  heard  them,  and 
heard  Susan's  comments  on  them,  and  had  a  mind 
to  find  out  the  truth.  One  morning  she  was 
brusbii^  the  front  door  steps,  when  the  servant  at 
the  next  house  was  similarly  engaged. 

^What  lots  of  puddings  and  pies  you  must 
naktin  your  house!*'  remarked  Betty  to  her  neigh- 
bour, in  an  inquiring  sort  of  way. 

''Puddings  and  pies P  Fai*,  I  don't  see  'em," 
was  the  rejoinder. 

**Why  don't  I  hear  you  chopping  up  suet  every 
night  till  twelve  o'clock  ?** 

«'0,  tia'nt  suet — it's  tea^wted^  said  the  girl; 
who,  it  appears,  had  got  some  affection  of  the 
throat,  and  had  been  recommended  to  apply  sea- 
weed ponhioes  fresh  every  night.  The  spirit-rap- 
pings had  been  nothing  more  than  the  sound  of  our 
neighbour's  servant  girl  pounding  sea-weed  with 
a  stone  upon  a  block  in  a  spare  room  just  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  parti-wall  of  my  closet.  The 
skull  was  never  accused  of  any  more  such  mis- 
chief. 

Ten  years  after  I  was  in  New  York,  and  heard 
spirit-rappings  which  were  listened  to  reverentially 
by  hundreds  of  persons.  The  New  Enghinders, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  have  developed  this  branch 
of  **  science  **  into  an  art,  which  is  the  support  of 
a  new  profession.  There  are  several  establishments 
in  York  city,  where,  for  the  contemptibly  low  tri- 
bute of  50  cents  to  pay  the  services  of  a  "  me- 
dium," you  can  be  introduced  to  your  reverend 
great-grandmother,  or  hold  an  hour's  conversation 
with  any  other,  whom  you  may  for  the  nonce  feel 
more  interested  to  speak  with,  of  the  people  who 
have  lived  and  died  in  the  world,  from  the  days  of 
Adam  to  our  days. 

Having  seen  in 'the  papers  an  announcement  that 
on  a  oertam  evening  there  would  be  a  •*  public  test 
of  Spiritualism,"  at  the  Stuyvesi^  Institute, 
Broadway,  to  the  said  Institute  (doubtless  named 
in  the  memory  of  the  renowned  Peter  the  Head- 
strong, last  Dutch  Governor  of  New  York,)  I  re- 
paired at  the  hour  appointed,  and  was  admitted  in 
c»>n8ideration  of  a  York  shilling.  A  good  number 
of  people  were  assembled  in  a  dimly-lighted  hall, 
arranged  amphitheatre  fashion,  and  I  judged  from 
the  tenour  of  casual  remarks  made  whilst  waiting 


for  the  appearance  of  the  lecturer,  that  the  major 
part  of  the  audience  were  "believers."  The  Stuy- 
veeant  Institute  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Spirit- 
ualists. Por  a  long  time  before  there  had  been  bi- 
weekly lectures  here  on  spiritualism,  illustrated  by 
spirit  manifestations,  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Jackson 
Davis  and  his  associate  medium,  Mrs.  Coan.  In  due 
course  these  two  persons  made  their  appearance. 
Mrs.  Coan,  a  woman  of  about  thirty,  having  the  look 
of  a  respectable  tradesmui's  wife,  took  her  seat  in  a 
chair,  behind  an  oblong  table  on  the  pUtform,  and 
Mr.  Davi#  stepped  in  £ront,  and  delivered  his  in* 
troductory  remarks.  He  sketched  the  history  of 
the  new  philosophy,  and  waxed  eloquent  in  des- 
scribing  the  grand  results  to  which  it  was  leading 
the  world.  He  hoped  that  bye  and  bye  a  spirit- 
medium  would  be  developed  in  every  family ;  when, 
instead  of  spending  our  leisure  time  in  amusing 
frivolities,  or  idle  superstitions,  we  should  assemble 
round  the  social  hearth  to  renew  our  communion 
with  loved  friends  and  relatives  who  were  amongst 
the  defunct.  Death  would  no  longer  be*a  separation, 
for  all  who  remained  in  the  flc^  would  hold  free 
interoourse  with  all  who  had  gone  to  the  spnrit- 
worid.  Of  eourse,  there  was  opposition  to  be  ex« 
pected — from  the  parsons  espeeially,  for  their  bread 
and  butter  (said  Mr.  Davis)  wae  in  jeopardy ;  and 
he  gave  us  the  usual  examples  of  good  people  who 
had  been  persecuted,  and  eminent  discoveries  thait 
had  been  denied.  But  I  have  never  been  able  to 
avoid  a  little  suspicion  of  this  kind  of  rhetorio 
sinc9  I  heard,  at  Dorchester  assiies,  mi  ingenious 
and  elaborate  defence  made  by  a  notable  felon ; 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  adduced  his- 
torical examples,  from  the  times  of  Christ  and  of 
Socrates,  to  his  own  time,  of  ill-used  philosc^hen^ 
and  innoeent  men  condemned.  The  lecturer  con* 
chided  by  proposing  that, the  audience  shouid  ap- 
point a  committee  of  five  gentlemen^  who  should 
come  on  the  platform,  and  test  the  "  Bamfesta- 
tions."  Some  difficulty  was  experieneed  in  ar- 
ranging the  nomination  of  the  committee,  but  at 
length  a  suggestion  was  adopted  that  all  whoae 
names  began  with  A  should  stand  up^  and  one  of 
them  be  selected  as  a  committeemiai ;  then  idl  whose 
names  began  with  B,  one  to  be  seleeted ;  and  so 
on.  Dr.  Achilli,  whose  contests  in  the  London 
law  courts  with  Dr.  Newman  have  made  his 
name  familiar  enough  to  the  public,  hiqppened  to 
be  present,  and  he  was  the  first  appoint^  on  the 
committee.  Pour  other  names  were  seleeted,  i^ 
parently  without  preconcert,  mine  being  one  of 
them. 

The  committee  went  on  to  the  platform,  and 
first  looked  under  and  about  the  taUe  to  assure 
themselves  that  no  rapping  apparatus  was  ccmnected 
with  it.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  discovered.  We 
then  took  our  seats  at  the  table.  Dr.  AehiUi  sal 
at  the  rig^t  hand  of  the  medium,  I  opposite  to 
her,  and  the  other  three  gentlemen  en  her  left. 
The  lecturer  explained  the  eourse  of  proeedurew 
Each  member  of  the  comnHttee,  in  turn,  was  to 
write  on  half^i-dozen  s^  of  paper  as  many  Christ* 
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ian  names,  one  on  each  slip,  of  deceased  persons 
whom  he  had  known  when  alive,  one  of  whom 
might  be  expected  to   signify  hlk  or  her  presence 
bj  rapping,  and  was  then  to  be  asked  questions, 
such  as  could  be  answered  by  Yes  or  No,  which 
would  test  indindoality.     The  spirits,  we  were 
informed,  had  adopted  the  plan  of  rapping  once 
when  they  meant  no,  twice  for  doubifltl,  and  three 
times  for  yes.    Dr.  Achilli  commenced,  and  having 
written  three  or  four  names,  folded  the  slips  of 
paper,  and  gare  them  to  the  medium.     Mrs.  Coan 
was  provided  with  a  card,  on  one  side  of  which 
was  printed  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  on  the 
other  side  figures,  and  a  pencil.     She  placed  the 
slips  of  paper  on  the  table   before  her,  looked  at 
them  intently  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then,  in  a 
mysterious  whisper,  said,  "Are  either  of  these  spirits 
present?"    After  a  repetition  of  the  question, 
there  was  heard  a  low  n^tap-tap,  which  fancy 
said  proceeded  from  the  centre  of  the  table.     "  Is 
it  this  P*'  asked  the  medium,  taking  up.  one  of  the 
slips  (one  ri^ ;)    "  or  this  f  {one  rap ;)  "  or  this  ?" 
(three  raps.)     The  last  slip  taken  up  waa  laid  aside, 
and  as  the  mediui^  moved  her  pencil  rapidly  over 
the  alphabet  on  the  card,  we  heard  n^  every  now 
and  then.     She  presently  wrote  a  name  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  and  asked  Dr.  Achilli  if  that  was  the 
name  written  on  the  slip  to  which  there  came  three 
raps.    The  name,  I  believe,  was  Mary,  and  the  Doc- 
tor said  it  was  right.     He  wished  to  know  of  the 
spirit  what  relation  she  bore  to  him,  and,  by  the 
lecturer's  direction,  wrote  down  several  words  ex- 
pressing relationship,  amongst  which  was  the  right 
one.     Pointing  to  each  word  successively,  with  his 
pencil,  he  asked,  "  Is  it  this  P  or  this  ?'*  and  when 
he  came  to  the  word  mother,  there  were  three  raps. 
Mary,  Dr.  Achilli  said,  was  his  mother.     He  asked 
the  spirit  where  she  died  P  and  having  written  the 
names  of  several  places  in  Italy,  we  heard  three 
raps  when  he  pointed  to  the  word  Vitorbo ;  which, 
he  said,  Was  a  true  answer.     In  a  similar  way,  he 
was  told  the  yeai;  in  which  the  spirit  died,  and  her 
age  at  death.    AU  his  questions,  the  Doctor  told  the 
audience,  in  his  strong  Italian  accent,  were  correctly 
answered ;  they  were  such  as  only  his  mother  could 
reply  to  ;  and  he  had  no  objection  to  make.    Two 
others  of  the  committee  succeeded  in  caliing  up 
spirits,  which  appeared  to  reply  to  their  questions 
with  wonderful  accuracy  and  intelligence.     When 
it  came  to  my  turn,  I  was  careful  so  to  write  the 
names,  and  so  to  fold  the  slips,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  anybody  but  myself  to  know  what  was 
written  without  opening  the  paper.     I  handed  my 
half-dozen  slips  to  the  medium.     She  poked  them 
about  with  her  pencil,  eyed  them  earnestly  enough, 
and  several  times  asked,  "  Are  either  of  these  spirits 
present  P'*  but  there  came  not  a  rap.     ''  None  of 
these  spirits  appear  to  be  present,"  said  she ;  "  do 
you  know  any  other  inhabitants  of  the  spirit-world  P" 
I  wrote  six  fresh  names,  and  after  the  fifth  com- 
initteeman  had  held  as  satisfactory  a  conference  as 
the  others  with  a  departed  friend,  I  presented  them 
to  the  medium.    She  pored  over  these  also  to  no  | 


purpose ;  none  of  the  people  onder  the  taliie  i en 
of  my  acquaintances.  "  Your  fneads  do  not  seea 
disposed  to  talk  to  you  this  eveiung,**  nidMn. 
Coin.  "  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  replied  I,  "y  HI 
try  once  more."  This  time  I  wrote  names  of  per. 
sons  I  knew  nothing  about,  but  the  lesolt  vntiie 
same.  Such  shy  or  uncourteoos  spiriU  I  did  oot 
know  how  to  deal  with.  I  thought  since  dj  on 
friends  were  dumb,  I  could  perhaps  exG^ungeiTori 
with  some  of  the  spirits  that ibi spoken;  but  lb 
medium  said  that  probably  the  spirits  vooldoi^ 
speak  to  persons  whom  they  knev.  If  lo^utt 
of  them  there  present  knew  «i^,  f or  m  yain  did  I 
try  to  get  a  monosyllable  out  of  either  of  then; 
though  one  made  communications  peooliailj  in- 
teresting to  the  party  who  had  evoked  it.  Iti!- 
sumed  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  comnutteeoffi'i 
father-in-law,  who  had  departed  this  life  at  Bostsi 
ten  day's  before,  and  who  now'  said  that  be  bd 
left  his  daughter's  husband  30,000  doUait  Tk 
gentleman  said  that  the  respected  defunct  bad  al- 
ways promised  that  he  would  leave  him  50  eests; 
the  will  was  not  opened  yet,  and  if  the  kgi^ 
should  turn  out  to  be  30,000  dollars  instead  of  SO 
cents,  the  fact  should  go  forth  to  the  woddinia- 
contestible  proof  of  the  truth  of  spiritaalisa  I 
did  not,  however,  afterwards  hear  of  the  fid  ii 
question  having  gone  forth. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  went  home  fron  fte 
Stuyvesant  Institute  sceptical  as  ever.  Thei» 
dium  had  most  likely  the  means  of  prodndsgtk 
rapping  about  her  person,  and  that  admitteil  aB 
the  performances  were  within  easy  reach  of  ^ 
sharp  observer.  Some  of  the  names  cooldkR 
been  read  at  the  back  of  the  folded  psperB  6v 
the  pencil  indentations.  Those  written  hj  ^• 
Achilli,  the  medium  might  have  read  while  be  *a 
writing.  In  answering  the  questions,  vbeitbi 
querist's  pencil  rested  on  a  wokI,  there  woold  lie 
given  one  rap ;  if  the  word  were  not  the  vxM^ 
answer,  the  pencil  would  be  promptly  moved  to  Ik 


would  be  safe  in  giving  three  raps,  as  an  affiroDitH 
(unless  she  had  to  deal  with  a  mischievoos  seeptif). 
Dr.  Achilli,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  deceived.  hi\ 
learnt  from  a  sermon  he  preached  in  the  Ufflraa- 
ist  church  the  following  Sunday,  he  had  years  be&ne 
entertained  views  somewhat  simihur  to  those  of  tk 
spiritualists ;  and  he  must  have  come  to  the  meet' 
ing  prepared  to  believe  supernatural  circumstaiices 
on  very  slight  evidence.  Two  other  membcn  « 
the  committee,  if  I  am  not  warranted  in  prooooa- 
ing  them  confederates  of  the  lecturer,  were  else  89 
predisposed  on  the  side  of  this  spiritual  nonsenfl^ 
that  they  would  have  believed  the  man  in  the  boo 
was  peering  at  them  through  a  loigness^  if  tk 
rappers  under  the  table  had  told  them  so. 

In  further  elucidation  of  the  character  of » 
Stuyvesant  Institute  exhibition,  I  ^'•'^■^"JfjT 
following  account  of  a  ieanee  at  Mrs.  ft>^ 
private  residence,  112i  Grand^elre^  fa»  »^ 
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ment  pablished  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  a  New  York 
jonmal,  the  writer  of  wliicli  solemnlj  disclaimB 
any  attempt  at  exaggeration  : — "  Having  notified 
Mrs.  Goan  of  the  subject  of  our  visit,  we  were 
requested  to  take  seats  around  a  table  which  stood 
in  the  centre  of  a  plainly-furnished  apartment.  We 
complied,  and  several  minute  scraps  of  paper  were 
handed  to  us,  upon  which  we  were  requested  to 
write  the  names  of  friends  deceased.  Having 
written  the  names  of  several  friends  who  have 
gone  *  to  that  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns,* 
we  also  appended  the  signatures  of  several  who 
are  *  still  in  the  flesh/  We  were  then  requested 
to  indicate  with  the  pencil,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
deceased  (if  present)  would  announce  itself.  The 
notifications,  be  it  understood,  were  to  be  either 
negative  or  affirmative,  one  rap  indicating  the 
former  answer,  and  three  the  latter.  Our  pencil 
passed  over  the  names  of  parties  known  to  be 
deceased,  but  an  affirmative  answer  of  presence 
was  given  when  we  came  to  the  name  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives  we  were 
placed  in  contiguity  with  royalty,  and  our  queries 
were  responded  to  with  a  frankness  far  from 
characteristic  of  the  Emperor  when  living  (for  that 
he  has  passed  into  the  spirit  world  it  would  be 
scepticism  to  question  ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  next 
European  arrival  will  confirm  our  information  of 
his  decease.)  Louis  Napoleon  expressed  his 
wiUingness  to  answer  any  question  propounded  to 
him,  and  having  some  doubt  of  the  legitimacy  of 
his  birth,  we  asked  who  was  his  father?  The 
mediom  informed  us  that  it  was  necessary  to  write 
down  some  names,  and  the  spirit  would  answer 
when  we  came  to  the  right  one.  Li  accordance 
witb  these  instructions,  we  wrote  down  a  number 
of  signatures,  not  forgetting  the  reputed  father,  or 
the  suppositious  admiral  The  spirit  of  Louis 
Napoleon  answered  us  promptly  in  the  negative, 
until  we  came  to  the  final  name  in  our  enumeration, 
which  can  be  found,  we  believe,  in  the  preface  to 
Martin  Chuzslewit,  and  then  it  rapped  with  an 
energy  most  emphatic.  The  literary  world  is 
hereby  apprised,  from  his  own  lips,  that  the  '  Lord 
No  Zhoo  is  Louis  Napoleon's  father.'  Perfectly 
convinced  in  our  own  minds  of  the  pre- 
acience  of  the  spirit^  we  now  abdicated  the 
peneil  in  favour  of  one  of  our  friends,  and  the 
apirit  of  Absalom  responded  promptly  to  his  behest. 


We  ascertained  that  Biblical  information  is  singu- 
lurly  defective  with  regard  to  Absalom's  career. 
He  told  us  that  he  fought  under  Lawrence,  on  the 
Chesapeake,  and  died  of  delirium  tremens,  at  the 
Sing  Sing  Hospital,  in  the  city  of  Manchester, 
England.  Another  anxiou9  inquirer  was  told  that 
his  mother  (alive  and  well)  died  of  dropsy  at  Ihe 
bottom  of  Lake  Erie,  and  that  his  brother  was 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Botany  Bay,  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  The  medium  and  her  Israelitish  gentle- 
man attendant  were  much  pleased  at  our  ex- 
pression  of  satisfaction  at  the  responses  we 
received,  and  at  their  solicitations  we  again  re* 
sumed  the  pencil.  We  first  wrote  down  the  names 
of  deceased  friends.  Here's  the  list  :»-Seneca, 
Ben  Johnson,  Gibbs,  the  pirate,  Julius  Crosar^ 
and  Queen  Antoinette.  Seneca  and  Ben  John- 
son were  discreetly  silent,  but  Gibbs,  the  pirate, 
signified  his  presence  by  three  raps,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  answer  any  questions  propounded  by  three 
more.  We  take  our  queries  and  the  answers 
verbatim  et  literatim  from  our  notes.  Were  you 
convicted  of  bigamy,  and  beheaded  by  Charles  I.  P 
— Yes !  Did  you  ever  fight  a  duel  with  Napoleon 
Bonaparte? — Yes.  Was  Queen  Cleopatra  your 
cousin? — Yes!  Pid  you  ever  play  whist  with 
Oliver  Cromwell  ? — Yes !  Did  you  ever  set  the 
North  Biver  on  fire  ? — Doubtful,  there  being  two 
raps  to  this  question,  which  is  supposed  to  imply 
uncertainty.  Is  Dr.  Ligrahan  a  humbug  ? — Yes. 
The  response  to  this  question  was  one  of  the  most 
emphatic  during  the  evening.  Was  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Lang  a  Frenchman  ? — No  1  Is  your  questioner 
the  husband  of  Ehoda  Wakeman  ? — Yes  !  We 
dropped  the  pencil,  and  confessed  our  disinclination 
to  put  any  mere  questions.  This  closed  the  inter- 
view. A  more  unmitigated  humbug  we  never 
participated  in." 

My  spirit-rapping  experiences,  as  the  reader  may 
well  conclude,  have  not  had  a  tendency  to  make 
mo  credulous  in  such  matters.  Nevertheless,  I 
must  maintain  that  I  am  a  dispassionate  inquirer 
after  facts,  and  desire  no  more  edifying  incident 
upon  a  "  midnight  dreary"  than  that — 

While  Fm  noddiog,  nearly  nuppiDg, 
Soddenly  there  come  a  tapping, 
At  of  some  one  gently  rapping, 

Bappbg  at  my  chamber  door. 
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Tbb  House  of  Commons  having  in  the  last  ses- 
sicn  of  Parliament  rejected  the  Appellate  Juris- 
dlcikm  BiU,  the  attention  of  the  Government  will, 
no  doubt^  be  directed  during  the  recess  to  some 
other  measure  for  improving  the  court  of  final 
i^peaL    It  nay.  howerer.  be  worthy  of  conside- 


ration whether  the  plan  originally  proposed,  of 
creating  life  peers,  might  not  be  the  roost  satisfao* 
tory  mode  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty,  if  the 
House  of  Lords  could  yet  be  prevailed  upon  to 
give  up  their  objections  to  such  creations. 
With  the  vieWm  therefore,  of  directing  the  at- 

in 
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iention  of  our  readers  to  thu  subject,  we  propose 
to  offSer  a  few  remarks  on  the  important  constitu- 
tional question  which  was  raised  on  the  creation  of 
Baron  Farke  (now  Lord  Wenslejdale)  a  peer  for 
life. 

And  first,  as  regards  the  loyal  or  constitutional 
right  of  prerogative  claimed  by  the  Crown ;  for 
most  men  will  readily  admit,  that  if  the  asserted 
exercise  of  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  create  peers 
for  life  be  not  legal  or  constitutional,  no  motives 
of  expediency  ought  to  be  allowed  to  have  any 
weight.  It  aeems  admitted  on  both  sides  that  no 
creation  of  a  peer  for  life,  with  a  right  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  has  occurred  within  the  last  three 
or  four  hundred  years.  It  is  agreed,  however,  that 
prior  to  this  period,  the  Crown  occasionaUy  created 
peers  for  life,  and  that  such  right  was  never  then 
called  in  question.  In  answer  to  this,  it  is  contended 
that  the  time  when  these  peerages  were  created 
were  periods  of  riot  and  tumult,  and  that  no  pre- 
cedent drawn  from  such  times  should  be  considered 
of  any  importance.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that 
some  of  our  greatest  constitutional  rights  were 
acquired  in  unsettled  times ;  and  yet  no  objection 
has  been  taken  to  them  on  that  account. 

The  principal  objection,  however,  urged  against 
the  present  exercise  of  the  prerogative  is  that  of 
diiuetude.  It  is  said  that  if  three  hundred  years 
are  not  sufficient  to  settle  the  form  of  the  constitu- 
'tion,  no  time  can  suffice.  It  is  also  contended 
that  no  precedents  are  of  any  value  which  have 
not  occurred  since  the  revolution  of  1688,  when 
the  constitution,  to  use  the  common  phrase,  as- 
sumed its  present  settled  form,  and  became  estab- 
lished on  a  new  basis,  the  Crown  no  longer  being 
possessed  of  hereditary  prerogative,  but  deriving 
thenceforth  its  powers  and  its  privileges  from  the 
people. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  argument  of  dU- 
wtude,  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  exercise  of  rights,  which 
have  lain  dormant  for  a  long  time,  which  do 
not  obstruct  or  affect  the  rights  or  privileges  of 
others,  and  those  where  the  assertion  of  the  al- 
leged rights  is  opposed  to  rights  already  existing. 
In  the  present  case,  it  would  be  difficidt  to  show 
any  right  or  privilege  upon  which  the  exercise  of 
the  present  right  of  prerogative  infringes. 

With  regard  to  the,  Hevolution  of  1688  being 
considered  as  the  limit  for  precedents  on  the  present 
question,  those  who  urge  this  argument  entirely 
overlook  the  history  and  nature  of  our  constitution. 
It  is  the  constant  practice  of  all  writers  on  our 
history  and  constitution  to  refer  with  satisfaction 
to  Magna  Cbarta  as  the  foundation  of  our  rights 
and  liberties,  and  to  deduce  from  thence,  during 
the  succeeding  ages,  a  regular  form  of  government, 
in  which  the  rights  of  the  people  gradually  arose, 
and  our  constitution  became  framed.  During  all 
this  period,  we  arc  frequently  informed,  that  rights 
conferred  by  Magna  Charta  became,  indeed,  occa- 
sionally dim  and  obscure,  the  tyranny  of  the  Crown 
waa  frequently  uppermost,   and  effectual  checks 


were  wanting  to  restrain  oppression.  The  tigb^ 
however,  remained,  though  no  remedies  existed  k 
enforcing  them  with  effect. 

Then  came  the  Revolution  of  1688.  The  p»- 
pie  saw  that  the  mere  right  to  liberty,  vitiuMit  u 
effectual  remedy  against  its  iufringemeut,  in  i 
shadow,  indeed.  The  great  end  and  object,  tben- 
fore,  of  the  settlement,  as  it  is  called,  at  the  Et» 
volution,  was  not  to  frame  an  entirely  nev  consi 
tution,  but  dearly  to  ascertain  its  boandarb,  to 
define  its  limits,  and  to  provide  effectual  remedis 
against  the  infringement  of  known  and  oodoabtei 
rights.  That  this  is  apparent,  is  dear  from  tit 
fact,  that  neither  the  declaration  of  rights,  oortiie 
bill  of  rights  founded  upon  it,  contains  erei  y 
allusion  to  many  of  the  undeniable  rights  of  tk 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  The  right  d  the 
Crown  to  make  war  and  peace,  to  create  peen^  to 
confer  honours,  are  not  even  mentioned.  The  pn- 
vileges  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  not  claimed 
or  asserted.  Now  it  is  perfectly  obrioas  that  ki 
the  intention  been  to  create  an  entirely  sew  iaci 
of  government,  without  reference  to  that  vkic. 
had  preceded  the  Revolution,  a  very  difieceat  ooore 
would  have  been  adopted.  The  effect  of  adsit- 
ting  the  argument,  that  no  precedents  an  tMk 
except  those  which  have  taken  place  siooe  tk 
Revolution,  would  go  a  great  way  towards  d& 
troying  those  impressions  of  our  constitnlioftviiiek 
all  constitutional  writers  are  so  careful  to  iseokate. 
The  argument  proves  too  much.  Agais,  na  (W 
would  contend,  that  at  the  Revolatitm  erei;  ^ 
stitutbnal  question  was  so  far  set  at  rest  Seren: 
great  and  important  questions  have  beeasaa 
decided.  May  not  such  questions  still  ariK>  o 
in  our  own  day  P  In  such  a  case,  the  mattciai^ 
be  decided — not,  indeed,  arbitrarily  and  at  nadoa, 
or  from  motives  of  expediency,  but  aeeoidiafie 
the  established  rules  and  maxima  of  the  ooistiti- 
tion. 

Still,  another  argument  advanced  is,  tkt  tk 
creation  of  peerages  for  life  would  deitioj  tk 
hereditary  character  of  the  House  of  Loids,iw 
it  is  strongly  urged,  is  necessarily  inbenatiBtk 
constitution  of  that  body.  Now,  this  leMW 
would  be  aU  powerful,  tf  thp  mtention  terc^ 
supersede  entirely  the  existing  mode  of  cnatag 
peers,  and  of  establishing  an  ^together  set  p^ 
tice — which  ia  not  the  case.  It  is  not  pwpo"^  * 
alter  or  affect,  in  any  material  degree,  the  ktrtHiff^ 
character  of  the  House  of  Lords,  lleie  b  » 
homely  English  proverb  which  says,  one  s«I»* 
does  not  make  a  summer.  The  occasional  cnauoa 
of  a  few  life  peers  would  not  destroy,  ^^^^ 
perceptible  manner,  diminish  or  obscure  tw 
iereditaty  eqjJLhWtj  of  the  upper  House,  no  Bon 
than  the  admission  into  the  lower  House  of  a  i^ 
Jews  would  destroy  the  Christian  character  of  t» 
assembly.  We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  te 
trouble  our  readers  with  any  abstruse  ^®*""^ 
the  present  question,  with  reference  to  the  aiw^ 
mode  of  creating  peers,  and  the  particolan  of  tw 
early  creations  of  life  peers.  It  ajffoii^  W  P*" 
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were  aaoie&ilj  snmmoiied  by  writ  limplj,  and 
BometimeB  to  one  Parliament  and  not  again ;  some- 
times an  interrening  Parliament  was  omitted,  and 
the  peer  called  to  a  subsequent  Parliament.  Again, 
a  peer  was  frequently  summoned  during  his  life, 
and  his  heir  was  not ;  and  again,  the  ancestor  was 
sometimes  passed  OTor,  and  the  heir  summoned. 
So  that  no  reguhir  oourse  seems  originally  to  have 
been  adqited.  Pewages,  also,  were  originally 
aHoiaUe  with  the  baronies  to  which  they  were  at- 
tached. In  faet,  a  peerage  always  pre-supposed  a 
barony,  and  this  is  the  reason  why,  at  the  present 
day,  peers  are  always  created  as  barons  of  such  a 
place.  In  truth,  the  old  opinion  was,  that  the 
bishops  only  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
legal  fietion  of  a  barony  being  attached  to  their 
revenue,  in  right  of  which  the  owners  formeriy  sat 
in  the  House  of  Peers.  The  writ  of  summons 
merely  did  not  confer  on  the  person  who  was  sum- 
moned the  rights  of  a  peer,  but  on  his  taking  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  himself,  and  his  general 
heirs  became  ennobled.  The  old  mode  of  creating 
peers  by  writ  became  superseded  by  the  modem 
praotioe  of  letters  patent,  in  which  the  heirs  who 
are  to  take  are  always  named. 

The  views  entertained  on  this  subject  by  the 
legal  and  constitutional  writers  vary  a  good  deal ; 
but,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
matter,  the  preponderance  of  authority  is  in  favour 
of  the  right  of  the  Crown  being,  in  strictness,  both 
legal  and  constitutional. 

We  shall  now  say  a  few  words  with  reference  to 

the  expediency  of  a  creation  of  peers  for  life,  which 

is,  in  truth,  the  branch  of  the  question  which  is 

chiefly  impugned.     The  immediate  cause  of  the 

elevation  of  Sir  James  Parke  to  the  peerage  was 

to  strengthen  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 

House  of  Lords.     It  seems  generally  admitted — 

admitted,  too,  by  the  Lords  themselves,  who  till 

lately  strenuously  defended  their  appellate  court 

— that  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  the  realm  is 

in  a.  position  disgraceful  to  the  country  generally, 

and  oppressive  to  the  suitors  who  are  obliged  to 

resort  to  it  as  a  court  of  final  appeal  from  real  or 

supposed  error  of  law  in  the  court  below.     The 

easiest  and  most  obvious  mode  of  removing  this 

inconvenience  and  injustice  was  to  create,  from 

time   to  time,   some  of    our  principal  lawyers, 

whether  judges  or  retired  barristers,  life  peers. 

The   fortunes  of  most  of  these  learned  persons 

would   not  admit  of  their  accepting  hereditary 

peerages ;    and  this  was  the  only  practicable  mode 

of  obtaining  their  services  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Besides,  this  right  of  the  prerogative  might,  with 

great  advantage,  be  occasionally  exercised  in  other 

cases.     It  has  frequently  been  made  the  subject  of 

remark,  that  distinguished  generals  and  admirals, 

and  men  eminent  in  the  medical  profession,  or  dis- 

tingubhed  in  science  and  literature,  or  the  fine 

arts,  cannot  be  promoted  to  the  House  of  Lords, 

be<»iu8e  their  private  income  would  not  admit  of 

their  accepting  the  honour.     It  can  scarcely  be 

denied  that  such  men  as  these  would  add  lustre 


and  dignity  to  the  House  of  Peers,  while'  such  an 
occasional  elevation  to  the  peerage  would  be  a 
graceful  and  well-merited  compliment  to .  the  pro- 
fessions of  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  the  honour.  A  man  eminent  in  science, 
literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  may,  by  the  prestige  ot 
his  name,  support  the  dignity  of  a  peer;  while,  if 
it  were  tdlowed  to  descend  to  his  heirs,  the  honour 
would  be  a  mere  incumbrance  to  them.  But  then, 
it  is  said,  that  if  the  right  to  create  such  peerages 
were  conceded,  the  Ministers  for  the  time  bemg 
would  have  it  in  their  power  to  swamp  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  occasion  of  their  refusing  to  pass 
any  measure  which  the  Ministry  of  the  day  wished 
to  carry.  In  support  of  this  view  two  memorable 
instances  in  our  annals  are  brought  forward.  But 
the  exceptions  prove  the  rule,  as  the  lawyers  say. 
The  fact,  that  since  the  Revolution  only  two 
instances  occur,  and  in  only  one  of  which  the 
creations  were  actually  carried  into  effect,  seems  to 
show  exclusively  that,  in  the  opinion  of  our  rulers* 
such  an  exercise  of  the  right  of  the  prerogative 
could  not,  in  a  constitution  like  our  own,  be 
safely  resorted  to.  In  the  reign,  too,  of  Queen  Anne, 
the  people  had  not  the  same  power,  as  in  our  own 
time,  of  expressing  their  opinions,  or,  at  least,  the 
same  opportunities ;  and  yet,  the  murmurs  of  the. 
Peers  themselves  on  receiving  the  new  members* 
and  the  discontent  of  the  country,  were  such  as 
effectually  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  any 
similar  attempt. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  a  great  crisis 
was  impending.  If  the  much*loved  bill  was 
thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  revolution 
would  probably  have  been  the  result,  or,  at  least, 
the  country  generally  was  in  such  a  fever* of  ex- 
citement that'  any  measure,  however  extreme, 
seemed  justifiable  by  the  Ministry  of  that  period. 
There  also  is  good  ground  for  contending  that  the 
threatened  accession  of  peers  was  never  really 
intended  to  be  carried  into  effect ;  but  it  was  held 
as  a  sword  over  the  Upper  House,  and  the  threat 
had  the  desired  effect.  Without  doubt  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, without  going  beyond  a  threat,  was  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  but  the  time  when  this  occurrence  took 
place  stands  alone,  and  unprecedented,  and  it  is 
scarcely  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  any 
such  necessity  should  again  arise.  If  it  does, 
however,  whether  peerages  be  solely  hereditary,  or 
partly  hereditary  and  partly  held  merely  for  life, 
the  same  desperate  remedy  would  in  all  probability 
be  applied  by  the  Government  of  the  day.  But, 
as  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  remarked  in  one  of 
the  recent  debates  on  this  subject,  there  is  a  pre- 
rogative of  public  opinion  which  is  daily  gaining 
ground,  and  whiyh  would  be  amply  sufficient  to 
check  and  counteract  any  undue  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  create  life  peers  by 
the  Ministers  of  the  day.  No  Ministry  would,  in 
these  days,  when  public  opinion  may  be  so  strongly 
and  speedily  signified  by  means  of  the  press  and 
public  meetings,  dare  to  use  this  right  of  the  pre- 
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rogative  for  the  purpose  of  swamping  the  House 
of  Peers,  and  obtainiDg  a  majority  there. 

It  is,  moreover,  asserted  tha^  such  a  right  of 
prerogative  as  that  now  contended  for,  would,  in 
fact,  tend,  by  degrees,  to  convert  the  Upper  House 
into  a  body  of  dective  peers,  nominated  by  the 
Ministry  for  the  time  beiug.  This  appears  to  us  to 
be  somewhat  a  chimerical  supposition.  It  will  be 
always  the  interest  of  the  Crown  to  support  an 
hereditary  nobility.  They  form,  as  has  been  said, 
the  natural  barrier  between  the  Crown  and  the 
people,  and  being  irremoveable,  they  are  not  so 
likely  to  be  swayed  by  popular  opinions,  or  pre- 
vailing prejudices.  It  would  be  unwise  and  most 
injudicious,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  to  trust 
entirely  to  an  elective  body  of  peers  for  life.  A 
time  might  come  when  there  would  be  no  resource, 
in  order  to  recruit  the  peerage,  but  to  resort  to 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  Crown,  and  were  in 
favour  of  republican  institutions.  In  time  of  calm, 
in  periods  of  quiet,  the  Crown  would  find  it  ad- 
vantageous, as  at  present,  from  time  to  time  to  add 
hereditary  peers  to  the  Upper  House,  whose  de- 
scendants might  in  stormy  days  do  good  service  to 
the  Crown,  by  staying  the  torrent  of  the  popular 
opinions  of  the  days.  This  is  necessarily  the  view 
^hat  the  Crown  and  its  advisers  would  take  of  the 
matter. 

It  is  of  extreme  consequence  that  the  House  of 
Lords  should  continue  to  maintain  a  high  position 
in  the  estimation  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
Foni\erly,  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  nobility 
were  sufficient  to  bestow  upon  them  an  influence 


greater  than  they  now  possess,  wlien  jdaoed  ia 
comparison  with  our  many  wealthy  oonuDOMn. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  that  tbe  Upfper  Hoosa 
does  comprise  'many  men  of  eminent  abilities 
and  distinguished  learning ;  but,  as  a  bodj«  thcycaa 
scarcely  be  said  to  enjoy  the  c(mfidenoe  of  tke 
country.  One  or  two  measures,  indeed,  they  han 
in  recent  years  refused  to  pass,  though  sent  «p  fnm 
the  House  of  Commons;  but  ^aej  have  hea 
measures  in  which  they  have  had  the  eoncuRMs 
of  the  people,  or  whidi  the  people  have  not  taka 
up  strongly.  All  great  measures  they  feel  eon- 
pelled  to  pass,  and  after  a  popular  hOl  has  gon 
through  the  Lower  House,  scarcely  ai^  penoa 
thinks  of  the  House  of  Peers.  If,  hofwercr,  it 
were  generally  known  that  men  of  the  first  afaiity 
and  talent  in  the  country  were  membera  of  tk 
Upper  House,  as  peers  for  life,  together  with  the 
hereditary  peers,  the  House  of  Lorda  would  rise  ia 
the  estimation  of  the  people.  It  wonld  be  even 
able  to  throw  out  a  popular  measure ;  and  its  ^ 
cision  would  be  received  with  respect. 

The  Lords  have,  in  the  recent  case^  indeed, 
gained  tbe  victory ;  but  it  ia  a  victcHy  banca  of 
any  practical  result,  and  somewhat  aniddal  ia  ill 
character.  We  admire  their  courage,  though  vs 
could  have  wished  that  it  had  been  exanphM  ia 
a  better  cause.  The  House  of  Lorda  la  an  eilale 
of  the  realm,  an  institution  of  the  country,  and  as 
good  citizen  would  wish  to  see  its  dignity  imporei 
or  its  glory  diminished,  by  any  indirect  measare; 
but  life  peerages  would  certainly  improra  its 
character,  and  enlarge  its  usefulness. 
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Bt  L.  M.  Thobkton. 

I  SAW  a  child  with  summer  roses  playing^ 
I  mark'd  her  beautiful  and  dear  blue  eye. 
No  thought  of  care,  no  sign  of  grief  betraying ; 
Alas !  and  wherefore  did  I  heave  a  6igh  F 
I  felt  how  soon  our  days  of  pleasure  leave  U8» 
How  soon  the  wrinkle  mars  the  fairest  brow- 
That  rosy  cheeks  but  bitterly  deceive  us^ 
Aud  the  fell  tyrant  layeth  all  things  low. 

But  oh !  I  thought  again, — If  but  relying 
On  that  sweet  promise  of  an  after  rest ; 
We  need  not  shrink  at  the  idea  of  dying. 
Since  Christ  lives,*  so  must  we,  for  ever  blest 
Hence,  let  the  young  in  early  days  receive  Him,f 
Commit  their  spirits  to  His  righteous  care ; 
Follow  His  footsteps,  love  Him,  and  believe  Him- 
And  glory  everlasting  they  shall  share. 


♦  John  xi?. — 19, 
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DRED: 

A  TA.LB  BY  THB  AUTHOR  OP  **  UNCLE  TOM's  CA»15."  * 


The  We  sUiistiea  of  slavery  never  caased  so 
deep  ma  impreatioa  on  the  world  as  Mrs.  Stowe's 
tot  mrratiTe — ^for  we  caa  scarcely  call  that  a  novel; 
wfaiek  was  sapported  bj  docnments  ia  its  most 
thriUiiig  statemeats.  The  cabin  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  oonstmcted  in  vaia,  so  far  as  the  po- 
polalioii  of  the  United  States  are  concerned.  It 
has  made  few  converts,  if  any,  from  the  nentral 
party  in  the  republic.  The  ecclesiastical  bodies 
are  still  as  bosy  as  before  with  matters  of  mmor 
importano^  with  missions  to  the  heathen,  and 
with  dancing,  and  other  symptoms  of  worldly- 
mindedness,  at  home ;  while  they  bear  no  testimony 
of  any  valoe  against  their  crime  of  crimes. 

A  number  of  writers  in  this  conntry  have  en- 
dorsed the  stnpid  assertion  of  the  friends  of 
shtvery  in  the  States— that  Britain  is  responsible 
for  its  excessive  guilty  since  onr  ancestors  or  our 
Qoremment  allowed  slavery  to  descend  as  an  in- 
heritance of  woe  to  the  republic.  The  argument 
is  extremely  impudent ;  and  we  say  so  in  no  angry 
spirit,  for  we  consider  it  altogether  as  a  curiosity 
in  e&ontery.  The  people  of  this  country,  or  their 
Government,  at  no  period  forced  slavery  upon  the 
colonists  of  America.  The  Qovernment  permitted 
individaals  to  be  drawn  into  this  crime  by  their 
own  greed  or  indolence ;  but  they  no  more  com- 
p^ed  the  colonists  to  buy  slaves  than  they  obliged 
them  to  rear  bullocks  or  horses,  asses  or  oxen. 

Even  if  the  British  Qovernment  had  any  share 
in  the  establishment  of  slavery '  in  the  United 
States,  the  Qovernment  of  the  republic  should 
have  imitated  the  example  supplied  to  them,  by 
liberating  the  slaves.  They  could  afford  this  out- 
ky  better  than  a  nation  hampered  by  a  debt  un- 
equalled now,  or  ever,  in  the  world ;  and  with  the 
defence  of  constitutional  prindples  in  the  face  of 
the  despotism  of  Europe. 

The  apologbts  here  for  abuses  in  the  States,  and 
the  perpetrators  of  them  there,  have  a  consummate 
knack  of  shuffling  their  ancestry  as  they  please. 
"When  anything  .good  is  to  be  drawn  from  ancient 
British  history,  they  appropriate  it  as  the  work  of 
their  ancestors  ;  and  when  anything  objectionable 
appears,  it  bebngs  to  us  Britishers  of  the  present 
hour  and  year.  Even  if  the  British  Government 
of  a  century  since  had  forced  slavery  upon  the 
American  colonies,  the  citizens  of  Britain  are  not 
more  responsible  thereupon  than  the  citizens  of 
the  States ;  but,  as  the  two  streams  have  diverged, 
the  elder  branch  have  repented  of  and  turned  from, 
while  the  junior  branch  have  clung  to  and  magni- 
fied, the  sin  of  their  common  ancestry,  Jefferson 
attempted  to  cast  the  opprobium  of  slavery  upon 
the  king  of  fingUnd ;  but  George  IIL  never  com- 


pelled any  planter  to  buy  and  work  negroes.  The 
charge  was  absolutely  false. 

Slavery  in  our  colonies  was  even  a  different  sin 
from  sUvery  as  it  exists  now  in  the  States.  Tbe 
negroes  of  the  West  India  islands  had  their  own 
churches  and  schools.  A  certain  portion  of  their 
time  was  secured  to  them.  At  least  the  Sabbath 
was,  in  every  place,  their  own.  They  could  and 
did  possess  property,  and  in  their  circumstances 
the  distant  separation  of  families  was  impractica- 
ble. Even  during  the  existence  of  slavery  the  ne* 
groes  always  could  reckon  upon  tbe  support  and 
sympathy  of  the  missionaries  sent  to  them,  and  in 
extreme  cases  the  latter  kept  their  ground  through 
their  connexion  with  the  mother  country.  Thi 
States  have  altered  many  features  of  slavery  to  th( 
worse.  They  have  left  the  negro  nothing.  They 
have  made  him  nothing.  Their  internal  slave 
trade  has  increased  the  evils  of  the  system.  The 
breeding  of  slaves  has  become  a  business.  Indul- 
gence in  brutal  vice  is  absolutely  industry.  Slaves, 
especially  female  slaves,  bring  prices  in  proportion 
to  their  shading.  The  fairest  are  the  most  valued, 
and  the  reason  will  be  intelligible  without  any  rent 
in  the  veil  that  does  not  conceal  but  covers  filthy 
details.  This  internal  traffic  is  not  a  craft  of  small 
bulk.  One  State  alone  bred  and  exported  forty 
thousand  sUves  in  a  single  year.  The  importations 
of  three  or  four  southern  states  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  human  chattels  in  one 
year.  They  all  came  from  the  northern  states  in 
the  southern  section  of  the  confederacy,  which  are 
distinguished  for  the  health,  strength,  skill,  and 
symmetry  of  their  negro  productions.  A  very  in- 
different article  is  worth  five  hundred  doUars.  The 
average  price  must  be  considerably  above  that  sum  ; 
but  even  at  this  low  charge,  the  innlue  of  the  annual 
importations  from  the  north  to  the  south  must  be 
twenty-five  millions  sterling,  per  annum.  We  are 
told  that  the  number  of  slave-holders  in  the  union 
is  three  hundred  thousand.  The  breeding  trade  of 
the  north  is  confined  probably  to  one-third  of  the 
number,  and  its  average  value  to  each  of  them, 
therefore,  is  £250  finally — ^not  a  large  trade,  but 
a  great  help  to  a  small  business  ;  and  one  that 
m^es  money  circulate  in  a  poor  country. 

Although  the  number  of  absolute  slave-holders 
is  comparatively  small,  yet  the  institution  has 
extensive  ramifications.  The  families  of  the  slave- 
holders, added  to  their  own  number,  embrace 
probably  one  and  a  half  millions  of  persons.  Their 
friends  or  relatives  have  an  indirect,  or  perhaps  a 
prospective  interest,  exactly  as  in  this  country 
many  persons  are  concerned  in  the  value  of  land 
who  are  not  yet  landholders.     The  southern  states 
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also  contain  a  nomerons  white  population  misera 
plebs,  80  low,  so  poor,  so  wretched,  that  they  find 
comfort  in  seeing  beneath  them  a  lower,  although 
it  should  be  a  fatter,  stratum  of  humanity.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  The  poor  pale  face  of  Carolina, 
like  the  poor  Magyar  of  Hungary,  is  a  noble,  for 
he  is  a  privileged  person,  who  can  strike  his  neigh- 
bour's black  in  the  company  of  a  dozen  of  niggers, 
without  any  dread  of  punishment,  because  no  wit- 
ness is  there  against  him.  He  may  even  seiee  bis 
black  neighbour's  poultry,  before  his  eyes,  without 
incurring  punishment  for  theft,  because  the  evidenoe 
of  an  honest  and  industrious  negro  is  unavailable 
against  an  idle  and  worthless  white  skin. 

The  feeling  of  superiority^  imparted  to  vulgar 
minds  by  these  distinctions,  has  more  influence 
than  we  can  comprehend  in  this  country,  where 
the  practice  does  not  exist ;  and  therefore  nearly 
all  the  white  population  of  the  slave  states,  those 
of  them  who  have,  and  those  of  them  who  have 
not,  living  property,  are  alike  opposed  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  negroes :  while  we  should  destroy 
the  strongest  argument  against  slavery  by  saying 
or  supposmg  that  it  can  exist  without  deteriorating 
the  character  of  its  victims. 

The  story  of  "  Dred"  consists  of  many  plots,  and 
several  heroes  and  heroines.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
name  the  leading  character.  Nina  is  a  heroine, 
«nd  probably  u  she  begins  the  volume,  aud  occu- 
pies the  larger  share  in  the  work,  may  claim  pre- 
cedence. Mr.  Clayton  is  the  most  patriotic  and 
practical  white  man  of  the  corps,  and  as  Nina's 
lover,  should  be  considered  the  hero,  especiaDy  as 
he  is  an  unexceptionable  person.  Two  leading 
negroes  appear  in  the  book.  Dred  is  one ;  dark, 
enthusiastic,  gloomy,  plotter,  and  prophet  of  des- 
truction on  the  enemy — deeming  himself  set  by 
Heaven  in  the  dismal  svramp  to  call  down  evil 
upon  a  sinful  people.  Tiff  is  the  other — loving, 
patient,  and  toiling — the  man  of  all,  both  men  and 
wom.en-work — the  faithful  guardian  of  his  master's 
beggared  grandchildren,  who  struggles  by  day  and 
night  for  their  upbringing ;  and  over  all  things 
desires  that  an  entrance  may  be  ministered  to  them 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  although  he  cannot 
make  out  the  way.  Dred  and  Tiff  are  both  types 
of  their  race — representative  men  of  extreme  sec- 
tions. The  Tiffs  are  rare  among  the  negr6es — the 
Dreds  are  rarer.  If  the  Dreds  were  much  more 
numerous  than  they  have  been  hitherto,  the  slave 
system  would  be  ended.  Dred  resembles  an  old 
"confessor"  in  the  days  of  persecution.  He  quotes 
from  the  prophets  denunciations  against  oppres* 
sion  and  the  oppressors ;  applying  them  of  course  to 
slave  owners.  He  lives  upon  the  prospect  of 
coming  woes,  carrying  his  bible  in  one  hand,  aud 
his  rifle  in  the  other — reading  and  shooting,  as 
either  duty  becomes  necessary. 

The  narrative  in  the  volume  is  only  a  scaffolding 
for  the  politics  of  the  author.  The  work,  like  its 
elder  brother,  is  a-plea  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
It  brings  out,  more  clearly  than  any  previous  vo- 
lume of  this  character,  an  evil  in  slavery  that  has 


been  much  overlooked.  The  sufferings  of  the  poor 
population  with  white  skins  in  conseqoenee  of 
slavery  have  not  hitherto  been  qnoted  in  argomeDt 
against  the  system.  Necessarily  white  laboarm 
are  unable  to  obtain  employment  in  a  slave  stitt 
They  are  brought  not  only  into  competition  vith 
slaves,  but  slaves  do  not  woik  wdlwi&tiKi; 
and  as  the  servile  interest  is  stronger  tbn  tbt  tf 
"the  white  trash,"  the  poverty  of  the  kto  a- 
creases  with  the  lapse  of  time.  The  ignonooesiil 
misery  of  this  white  population  are  deptoniye,  jet 
they  ding  to  slavery.  They  oamiot  rrad,  yi  % 
are  privileged  persons.  They  oanftotedontettdr 
children,  yet  they  bekmg  to  the  govening  iw. 
They  are  often  obliged  to  eat  the  cnuibs  fromi! 
slaves'  table,  yet  they  ean  kn«^  down  a  diK» « 
even  kill  him,  in  the  preeoiee  of  any  muaber  if 
negroes,  without  the  dread  of  penal  ooMfneaeei 
—  for  black  evidence  against  white  crtmes  ii  mi 
The  moral  evils  of  slavery  are  raws  oomdj 
displayed  among  the  sinking  class  iStm  eiQ 
among  the  negroes  on  comfortable  pkntate' 
The  latter  are  often  cwefuUy  fsd  ndtoM- 
They  have  medicines  and  j^ytidaDs  it  ack- 
ness.  They  have  a  home  at  i^  seasons.  Iky 
have  no  care  respecting  what  theysWleiia 
drink,  or  wherewithal  they  shall  be  dodied.  IB 
these  things  are  provided  for  them  npoi  tke  ffii- 
ciple  that  leads  a  prudent  man  to  (lan  fcr  b 
horse.  Bat  for  white  trash  no  pluiter  ettw.  Ik; 
skulk  in  swamps.  They  are  too  proud  k  %kt 
they  are  not  ashamed  to  b^.  They  ky  aiiift 
for  the  craft  of  the  pedlar  is  not  a  menmloi^* 
ment;  but  their  traffic  is  not  always  a  «*• 
remunerative.  The  southern  states  must  stiH  »• 
tarn  abundance  of  unimproved  land ;  bat  the  itta 
who  cannot  keep  blacks  to  work  forttenie** 
work  well  for  themsehres.  They  mghtestiW 
small  cotton  and  sugar  plantatiofis,*  bit  •P**^ 
those  of  cotton  ;  yet  they  prefer  to  be  kites  m 
squatters,  doing  odd  jobs  which  aw  not  «w^ 
withm  the  pale  of  field  labour.  The  oppo  *■* 
of  the  south,  according  to  Dred,  tWak  ttat  w 
bondage  of  these  brethren  might  be  wwW*8 
them  ;  but  they  see  no  means  of  a800«|J"to| 
even  that  piece  of  benevdence.  We  «« "■•" 
understand  how  respectable  men  amfflig  ^^'^ 
holders  encourage  Cuban  raids  and  fiKW«"! 
schemes,  not  only  to  increase  the  riafs  ^"^^ 
the  relative  vahe  of  slave  property,  ^■**^ 
relieve  their  neighbourhood  from  the  napwit"* 
presence  of  the  wild  fellows  who  support tkew- 
mestio  institution  without  deriving  any  pwi*  ■"• 
its  possessions.  In  this  way  the  lassis  ^ 
becomes  more  intelligible  than  ft  appettt**^ 
when  considered  solely  as  a  pdftidd  co»^  ^ 
new  slave  state  in  the  west  would  *p^"?** 
influence  of  the  slave-holding  territories  m  »» 
union,  while  it  would  add  a  few  more  doi«n|/^ 
the  value  of  every  gentleman*8  hmnaa  ^lj 
but  it  would  also  give  the  poor  wBe  ^*^. 
slavery  a  new  .  field  whereon  to  sedc  *"*"?Vj. 
cause,  although  the  present  slave  states  aow* 
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krg«  tnetf  of  waste  land,  yet  they  are  probably 
onproduotiTe  under  the  present  system,  since  only 
▼ery  fiae  soil  can  support  slave  tillage. 

The  free-soil,  or  northern  labourers  and  specula- 
tors, know  that  if  Kansas  be  inhabited  by  slaves 
the  land  is  lost  to  them.  The  slave-holding 
population  view  the  matter  in  precisely  the  same 
light.  Thus  the  existing  conflict,  which  has  become 
serious,  is  not  a  war  between  two  races,  but  be- 
tween two  political  parties,  not  for  political  su- 
premacy, bnt  the  exclusion  of  their  opponents 
from  a  large  region,  out  of  which,  in  the  interest 
of  either,  it  is  necessary  that  the  other  be  excluded. 
The  United  States  have  arrived  at  that  crisis  in 
their  history,  when  one  half  of  their  citizens 
cannot  live  on  the  same  land  with  their  fellow 
citizens.  The  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the 
Samaritans.  How  then  can  the  Jews  and  the 
Samaritans  be  longer  united  in  one  republic  ? 

Nina  Gordon  was  the  daughter  of  a  planter  in 
North  Carolina  who  was  descended  from  the  Scotch 
Gordons — indeed,  we  know  not  whether  there  be 
anj  other  Gordons.  Her  father  was  an  autocrat, 
miieh  as  all  the  old  planters  were.  He  had  a 
legititimate  son  and  daughter,  and  however  many 
more  of  illegitimate  children  he  may  have  owned, 
we  hear  of  two,  also  a  son  and  daughter.  The 
legitimates  were,  like  all  Scotch,  either  very  good 
or  very  bad — for  we  ever  run  into  extremes,  a 
quality  that  may  be  assigned  to  that  per/ervidum 
imffenium  wherel^  we  are  distingnished  among  the 
nations.  The  son  was  a  perfect  scapegrace.  The 
daughter  was  a  wild  young  thing.  The  soii*s 
inheritance  was  disentangled  from  that  of  the 
daughter,  who  possessed  the  paternal  estate  and  tdl 
its  living  properties ;  placed  by  her  father  under 
the  management  of  a  clever  quadroon,  a  slave,  his 
eldest  son,  Nina's  brother^  although  she  knew  not, 
and  never  knew,  the  relationship.  This  slave  son 
and  slave  brother  was  known  as  Harry. 

The  book  opens  with  Nina's  return  from  New 
Tork.  She  had  learned  life  in  one  of  those 
fashionable  boarding  schools  where  young  ladies 
acquire  much  knowledge  which  they  go  into  the 
w'orld  to  forget.  She  relates  to  Harry,  who  was 
a  married  slave — the  most  unfortunate  position  in 
the  world  for  an  educated  man — the  character  of 
her  lovers,  and  the  nature  of  all  her  purchases. 
Of  the  former  it  was  evident,  from  the  usual 
symptoms,  that  Miss  Nina  preferred  a  Mr.  Clayton, 
sK)n  of  Judge  Clayton,  a  young  lawyer,  moreover  a 
young  planter,  and  notwithstanding  both  obstacles, 
an  honest  man.  The  opening  chapter  is  a  pretty 
Bpecimen  of  a  difiBeult  style.  It  dctaOs  Nina's 
C5onfessions  to  her  elder  brother,  whom  she  only 
recognises  as  an  attached  and  faithful  guardian 
and  slave.  She  thus  describes  her  third  and  most 
langerous  wooer : — 

*•  And  the  third  P"  said  Harry. 

•*  Wen,  yon  see,  I  don't  like  him  a  hit.  Tm  inre  I  don't. 
He's  a  hatefal  ereatore ;  he  isn't  handiome ;  he's  proud  as 
Lfiicifer ;  and  I'm  inre  I  don't  know  how  he  got  me  to  be 
engaged.    It  wai  a  kind  of  an  accident.    He's  real  good, 


though — too  good  for  me ;  that's  a  fact*  Bat  then,  Fm 
afraid  of  him  a  little." 

''  And  his  name  P" 

**  Well,  his  name  is  Clayton— Mr.  Edward  Clayton,  at 
yonr  service.  He's  one  of  yoar  high  and  mighty  people, 
with  such  deep  set  eyes ! — eyes,  that  look  as  if  they  were  in 
a  oaye, — and  soch  black  hair  1  and  his  eyes  hare  a  desperate 
sort  of  sad  look,  sometimes  quite  Byionic.'* 

We  cannot  quote  the  young  lady's  description 
of  her  lover  at  full  length,  for  the  details  are  inter- 
esting only  to  young  ladies ;  but  this  is  the  way  in 
which  she  got  into  the  mesh : — 

**  Well,  you  see,  I  wouldn't  court  him,  and  I  plagued  him, 
and  laughed  at  him,  and  spited  him,  and  got  him  gloriously 
wroth ;  and  he  said  some  spiteful  things  about  me,  and  then 
I  said  some  more  about  him,  and  we  had  a  real  up  and  down 
quarrel ;  and  then  I  took  a  penitent  turn,  you  know,  and 
just  went  gracefully  down  into  the  valley  of  humiliation — as 
we  witches  can ;  and  it  took  wonderfully — brought  my  lord 
to  his  knees  before  he  knew  what  he  was  doing.  Well, 
really  I  don't  know  what  was  the  matter  just  then,  but  he 
spoke  80  earnest  and  strong  that  actually  he  got  me  to  crying 
— hateful  creature  I — and  I  promised  all  sorts  of  things,  yon 
know — said  altogether  more  than  will  bear  thinking  of." 

Mr.  Clayton  had  a  sister,  Anne,  who  did  not  ap- 
prove clearly  of  Miss  Nina's  character,  thinking 
her  a  flirt  without  a  heart ;  and,  althongh  a  very 
wise  female,  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  yet  she 
was  mistaken  as  to  the  heart.  Miss  Nina,  on  her 
side,  had  no  person  of  this  description  to  act  as 
adviser  and  confidante.  Her  aunt  resided  on  the 
estate,  but — 

Mrs.  Nesbit,  however,  was  simply  one  of  those  well-bred, 
well-dreised  lay  ilguret,  whose  only  office  in  life  seems  to  be 
to  occupy  a  certain  room  in  a  house,  to  sit  in  certain  chairs 
at  proper  hours,  to  make  certain  remarks  at  suitable  interrals 
of  conversation. 

Mrs.  Nesbit  had,  when  young,  been  somewhat 
vain  of  her  personalities,  and  had  run  the  ordinary 
and  usual  round  pursued  by  gay  young  ladies, 
making  a  short  circle  to  an  early  marriage,  and, 
having  lost  all  her  children  and  her  husband,  had 
gradually  mellowed  into  a  conventional  religion, 
current  in  the  world,  but  not  sterling. 

Miss  Nina  attempted  to  exhibit  all  her  finery  to 
thb  old  lady,  with  the  following  result  :— 

The  bed,  arranged  with  extremest  precision  however,  was 
covered  with  a  melange  of  French  finery,  flounces,  laces, 
among  which  Nina  kept  up  a  oontin'nal  agitation,  like  that 
produced  by  a  breeze  in  a  flower-bed,  as  she  unfolded,  turned, 
and  flattened  them  before  the  eyes  of  her  relative. 

"  I  have  been  through  all  this,  Nina,"  said  the  btter,  with 
a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head,  "  and  I  know  the  vanity  of 
it." 

"  Well,  aunty,  I  kaviCi  been  through  it;  so  I  don't  know." 

**  Yes,  ray  dear,  when  I  was  of  your  age  I  used  to  go  to 
balls  and  parties,  and  could  think  of  nothing  but  of  dress  and 
admiration.  I  have  been  through  it  all,  and  seen  the  vanity 
of  it." 

**  Well,  annt,  I  want  to  go  through  it,  and  see  the  vanity 
of  it  too.  That's  just  what  Fm  after.  Vm  on  the  way  to 
be  as  sombre  and  solemn  as  yon  are ;  bnt  Tm  bonnd  io  have 
a  good  time  first.     Now,  look  at  this  pink  brocade." 

Had  the  brocade  been  a  pall,  it  could  scarcely  have  been 
regarded  with  a  more  lugubrious  aspect. 

**  Ah,  child !  such  a  dying  world  as  this,  to  spend  so  much 
time  and  thought  on  dress !" 
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**  Why,  Aant  Ne$bit,  yetterday  you  spent  joit  two  whole 
hoan  in  thiokiog  whether  yon  thoald  tarn  the  breadths  of 
yoar  bUck  silk  dress  upside  down  or  downside  np  ;  and  this 
was  a  dying  world  all  the  time;** 

Aunt  Nesblt  was  no  match  for  this  mocking 
bird,  who  reasoned  in  the  most  accurate,  amusing, 
and  livelj  manner,  upon  the  virtue  of  artificial 
flowers,  which  her  female  relative  regarded  with 
horror,  exclaiming,  "Turn  off  my  ejres  from  be- 
holding vanity." 

Artificial  flowers,  she  thought,  were  a  sinful 
waste  of  time  and  money.  So  think  numbers  of 
old  ladies  with  silver  plate,  gold  rings,  and  silk 
apparel — all  coming  under  the  same  condemnation, 
with  their  Brussels  or  Kidderminster  carpets,  their 
rosewood  furniture,  and  a  great  many  other  things, 
belonging,  for  this  matter,  to  the  genus  of  artificial 
flowers.  But  Nina  puts  the  business  in  a  simple 
way,  and  one  more  satisfactory  to  the  artificial 
flower  makers. 

**  Well,  aant,  then  why  did  the  Lord  make  sweet  peas,  and 
roses,  and  orange  blossoms  for  P  Tm  sare  it*s  only  doing  as 
He  does,  to  make  flowers.  He  don't  make  ererything  grey 
or  stone  ooloar." 

This  is  a  reverent  or  an  irreverent  mode  of 
stating  the  question,  depending  as  it  does  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  pleader,  and  a  short  answer  to  the 
Aunt  Nesbit  class  of  cavillers. 

The  comparison  instituted  between  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  and  "  Dred*'  only  demonstrates  both 
to  be  of  one  family.  Tomtit  is  certainly  a  male 
counterpart  of  the  girl. 

Dred  and  Tiff  are  both  required  to  make  Uncle 
Tom,  and  together  they  make  more  than  that 
respectable  personage.  Legree  has  a  follower  in 
Tom  Gordon ;  but  then  Legree  was  an  economical 
scoundrel,  and  Tom  Qordon  is  an  extravagant 
spendthrift.  Harry  has  an  almost  literal  prede- 
cessor in  the  cabin,  although  the  class  appears  to 
have  degenerated,  and  he  wants  the  resolution  of 
hb  type.  Nina*s  sister  is  quite  apparent  all  through 
"  Uncle  Tom ;"  and  as  the  authoress  brought  Eva 
to  an  early  death,  even  thus  has  she  dealt  with  po(H: 
Nina. 

The  negro  Tiff  was  a  slave  of  the  Peytons — 
an  old  family,  one  of  whose  daughters  married  a 
poor  white  and  was  never  forgiven ;  but  this  negro 
absconded  with  his  mistress,  when  she  eloped  with 
'her  future  husband,  and  was  probably  deemed  an 
adequate  dowery.  John  Cripps,  the  husband, 
squatted  on  or  near  Nina's  plantation,  and  began 
to  barter  goods  like  a  Yankee,  often  losing  by  the 
exchanges.  Tiff  supported  the  family  of  three 
children,  and  was  nurse  to  his  sick  mistress.  They 
occupied  a  hovel  within  a  pine  forest ;  and  Cripps 
was  absent  often  upon  those  commercial  joumies, 
which  produced  little  or  nothing  better  than  inter- 
changes of  old  lumber.  On  one  of  these  nights, 
although  her  young  daughter  travelled  through  the 
pine  forest  for  medicine,  and  Tiff  kept  the  baby, 
and  made  tea  for  the  mother,  and  killed  one  of 
his  best  chickens  for  supper,  the  heiress  of  the 
Peytons  became  very  like  a  dying  person,  weak 


and  weaker.  Mr.  Cripps  returned  froa  qm  o( 
his  jonmies  in  time  to  eat  the  greater  patt  of  ISirs 
chicken,  and  Mrs.  Cripps  divided  the  wing  iwed 
by  the  slave,  between  her  two  elder  ehildzei,  be- 
cause she  said  it  did  her  good  to  see  them  ed 
Mr.  Cripps  then  made  his  tumbler  of  whiibj 
toddy,  and  invited  hb  boy  Teddy  to  partake  of  tke 
saccharine  and  spirituous  deposit  at  the  boUon. 
But  the  boy  caught  the  slave's  glance  and  deeUad, 
while  his  mother  begged  permission  for  hia  to 
remain  ignorant  of  the  delusion,  and  for  kr 
children  some  means  of  learning  a  little;  but  tk 
latter  favour  Cripps  considered  altogether  un&ms- 
sary ;  and  if  there  be  any  foundation  for  Mn. 
Stowe's  novel  in  this  particular — and  she  pioniNS 
to  support  all  her  statements  by  facts— the  Bosthen 
whites  of  the  poorer  class  live  in  a  coiidiiioii  of 
most  deplorable  ignorance. 

Mr.  Cripps  went  to  sleep,  and  Mn.  Ccqrps  to 
die.  The  night  wore  on,  and  the  skve  Tiff  valcbed 
by  the  bed  of  the  dying  wife  and  the  skq^ing  bu* 
band.  The  former  felt  that  her  time  was  oomiag 
quick.     Her  eldest  child  was  the  kst  to  leare. 

The  mother  held  on  to  her  lom^  and  koksd  it  ker  li^ 
rally;  and  when  she  had  tamed  to  go^  she dnv hs Ut. 
and  kissed  her  again,  and  said,  ''Qood  nigbtk  dev  dsU, 
good  night." 

Tiff  was  her  only  visiblei  comforter. 

"Why  pleaching,"  he  said,  "yon  know  u  »«im'«- 
sartainroondhere;  hit  PU  keep  on  de  look  oat,  sad  4o  ai 
best  loan.  Why,  Lord,  Hiss  Sne,  Fs  boaad  for  thlyi  if 
Canaan  myself  the  best  way  I  can:  and  Tm  nttaiaU'Ht 
go  without  taking  the  chiTen  along  with  me.** 

"  Tiff,"  said  the  yonng  woman,  her  Urge  blue  eywkK*i^ 
at  him. "  I  have  heard  of  the  BiUe— hate  yoe  eiir «« 
one.  TSffr 
«  O,  yes,  honey,  dar  was  a  big  Bible  that  yov  as'  teo^^ 
in  the  family  when  she  married ;  bat  dat  %^mu\at^^ 
make  wadding  for  de  guns,  one  thing  or  anoUwr,  nk  «f 
nerer  got  no  more." 

This  conversation  conveys  the  probable  eonditw 
of  many  southern  families.  The  Bible  bdog  i 
banished  book,  or  being  torn  up  for  wadding  to 
the  guns,  we  have  no  cause  for  astonishmfflk  m. 
the  existence  of  slavery — ^the  natural  oonseqoeice 
of  infidelity  practical  or  theoretical  The  po«r 
of  the  world  to  come  is  necessary  to  keep^ 
world  fresh,  and  is  true  because  it  is  neocssaiy-w 
all  things  essential  to  life  here  exist,  and  that  be^ 
essential  exists  also.  The  authoress  describes  i« 
more  death-bed  scenes  in  this  tale— a  »tber  da. 
gerous  experiment,  after  that  of  Era,  in  "P"* 
Tom's  Cabin"— but  she  has  been  successful  in  »»»• 
The  style  is  consistent  with  her  peoaliir  geaws. 
and  her  special  training  in  the  fanulies  of  &si>^ 
lical  and  strict  Presbyterians.  She  represeaU^ 
Uberal  Presbyterians  of  the  United  8Ule%  i» 
hold  Evangelical  principles,  in  contrast  wi^ 
disciples  of  the  late  Dr.  Channing  and  his  W» 
of  Boston;  and  therefore  perhaps- in  *^"?*^ 
in  former  productions,  she  condemns  more  ponw 
and  severely  the  balancing  dealings  of  h«of» 
communion  towards  the  slaves  and  the  »^J2 
ters  than  that  of  any  other  lectioa  of  tfce «»» 
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uoivenal ;  and  she  is  right.  The  Episcopalians 
and  the  Methodists,  or  any  other  body,  cannot 
eomplam  of  the  censures  administered  to  them 
wh^  they  find  the  critic  more  severe  upon  the 
body  in  which  her  husband  and  her  father  are  office- 
bearers, and  men  of  great  influence.  Wq  are 
astonished  that  this  body  and  other  communions 
have  been  afraid  to  render  slavery  a  matter  of 
discii^ne.  The  time  however  is  coming — or  it 
has  come— now  that  the  quarrel  between  free  and 
bond  has  been,  as  it  were,  consecrated,  and  if  not 
consecrated,  at  least  conserved  in  blood — when  the 
ohnrches  of  the  north  must  separate  from  those  of 
the  south. 

But  Mrs.  Stowe  belongs  to  the  rational  dass  of 
Evangelical  Presbyterians — and  no  class  in  our 
opinion  can  be  "  Evangelical'*  without  also  being 
"  rational ;"  for  we  use  the  latter  phrase  in  its 
correct  meaning,  which  is  entirely  opposed  to  its 
common  perversion ;  and  to  this  portion  of  that 
and  of  every  other  body  who  prefer  truth  to  cant, 
we  look  for  the  triumph  and  vindication  of 
Christianity.  The  first  of  her  death  scenes  in 
**  Dred,"  is  described  eloquently,  and  opens  out  a 
broad  scheme  of  salvation ;  yet  it  is  Scriptural,  for 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  crucified  thief 
knew  more  of  the  Saviour  than  the  dying  Mrs. 
Gripps  in  the  pine  forest,  and  we  hear  of  faith, 
like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  removing  mountains ; 
and  such  scenes  afford  an  explanation  of  the 
mountains  and  the  mustard  seed,  while  almost 
necessarily  they  may  not  occur  w^ere  the  opportu- 
nities have  been  lai^r  than  in  the  absolute  occur- 
rence in  Palestine,  or  the  imaginary  scene  in  the 

"  Now,  Tiff,  ctn  yon  say  aaything  P"  taid  she,  iizing  her 
Iti^e  troaUed  ^es  on  him. 

**  Wdl,  honey,  den's  one  thing  the  man  said  at  de  last 
eamp  meeting.  He  preached  'boat  it,  and  I  con1dn*t  make 
oat  a  word  be  said,  canse  I  an*t  smart  aboat  preacliing  like 
I  be  abont  most  things ;  bnt  he  said  dis  yer  so  often  that  I 
couUa't  help  'member  it.  Says  he,  it  was  dish  yer  way, 
'  Come  onto  me  all  ye  that  laboor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  yon  rest.' " 

*'  Best,  rsst,  rest  V*  said  the  woman,  thonghtfolly,  and 
drawing  a  long  sigh.  **  O,  how  mnch  I  want  it.  IHd  he 
mj  that  was  in  the  Bible  P" 

**  Yes,  he  said  so ;  and  I  'spects,  by  all  he  said,  it's  de 
good  Lord  aboTe  dat  says  it.  It  always  makes  me  feel 
better  to  think  on^it.  It  'peard  like  what  it  was  jast  what 
I  was  wanting  to  hear.** 

"And  I  too,**  she  said,  taming  her  head  wearily,  and 
doeiog  her  eyes. 

l!ff  softly  covered  the  fire,  and  sat  down  by  the  bed, 
watehing  the  flaring  shadows  as  they  danced  npwards  on 
tha  wall,  listening  to  the  heavy  sighs  of  the  pine  trees,  and 
the  hard  breathing  of  the  sleeping  man.  Sometimes  he 
nodded  sleepily,  and  then,  recovering,  rose  and  took  a  tnm 
to  awaken  himself.  A  shadowy  sense  of  fear  fell  npon  him, 
not  that  he  apprdiended  anything,  for  he  regarded  the  words 
(^  his  mistress  only  as  the  forebodings  of  a  wearied  invalid. 
The  idea  that  she  conld  actnally  die,  and  go  anywhere,  with- 
out him  to  care  for  her,  seemed  never  to  have  occurred  to  him. 
Aboat  midnight,  u  if  a  spirit  had  bud  its  hand  npon  him, 
his  eyes  flew  wide  open  with  a  sadden  start.  Her  thin  oold 
haaid  was  lying  on  his,  her  eyes,  large  and  Une,  shone  with 
a  singalar  and  spiritaal  radiance. 

•^TUM,"  she  ga^ed,  speaking  with  difficnlty,  **TYt  seen 


the  one  that  said  that,  and  it's  all  true,  too  t  and  Tve  seen 
all  why  Tve  soffered  so  mnch.  He — He — He  is  going  to 
take  me.  Tell  the  children  aboat  Him."  There  was  a  fiat- 
tering  sigh,  a  slight  shiver,  and  the  lids  fell  over  the  eyes 
for  ever. 

Tiff's  grief  was  bitter.  He  raised  the  "  head 
upon  his  arm,  and  calling  in  a  thousand  tones  of 
fond  endearment,  pouring  out  a  perfect  torrent  of 
loving  devotion  on  the  cold,  unheeding  ear.  But 
then,  spite  of  all  he  could  do,  the  face  settled 
itself,  and  the  hands  would  not  be  warmed.'*  The 
thought  of  death  struck  him  suddenly.  ''  Throw- 
himself  on  the  floor  by  the  bed,  he  wept  with  an 
exceeding  loud  and  bitter  cry.'* 

This  was  the  mourning  of  the  slave,  and  this 
the  mourning  of  the  husband : — 

"Well,  reaUy,"  said  Cripps,  «* this  is  reaUy— why,  it  a'int 
comfortable,  darned  if  it  is  t  Why,  Tm  sorry  abont  the  gal. 
I  mean't  to  steam  her  np,  or  done  something  with  her. 
What's  we  to  do  now  P 

Tiff  soon  answered  the  question.  He  was  off 
to  Nina,  of  whom  he  had  heard.  The  young  wild 
thing,  so  fond  of  flowers  and  all  prettinesses,  stood 
his  friend,  came  to  the  hut,  saw  to  the  funeral, 
helped  the  children,  while  that  Levitess  or  priestess. 
Aunt  Nesbit,  passed  by  upon  the  other  side, 
doubting  much  if  that  sort  of  people  had  feelings. 
Nina  attended  to  the  little  ones,  and  she  had  her 
reward.  She  read  the  Bible  to  Tiff  and  the  chil- 
dren, as  the  old  slave  begged  of  her  to  do^  and 
learned  more  of  its  contents  than  she  had  ever 
known  before.  When  she  died,  and  Cripps  married 
the  daughter  of  a  publican,  and  established  a  low 
spirit  store.  Tiff  absconded  with  the  two  children, 
for  baby  died,  and  found  shelter  with  Dred  and 
other  refugees  in  the  dismal  swamps.  When  Dred 
was  killed,  and  the  little  camp  in  the  morass  was 
broken  np.  Tiff  and  his  children  escaped  with  Harry 
and  his  wife  to  the  north.  There  Mr.  Clayton 
discovered  that  the  young  children  were  heirs  to  a 
large  fortune,  and  1^  came  to  good  times  in  the 
end,  as  he  amply  deserved.  Fanny  had  a  lover, 
who  gave  Tiff  a  pair  of  gold  spectacles. 

"  See  what  he  'gin  me  de  last  time  he's  here.  I  pats 
dese  here  on  of  a  Snndays  when  I  sits  down  to  read  ay 
Bible." 

**  Indeed  I"  said  Oayton,  <<have  yon  learned  then  to 
readP" 

*' Why,  no  honey,  I  donno  u  I  can  rightly  My  dat  Fse 
leam'd  to  read,  'cans  I*se  'maiing  slow  at  dat  ar;  bnt  dan 
Fse  lam'd  all  de  beii  iporiir— like  Christ,  and  Lord,  and  Qod, 
and  dem  ar — and  when  dey's  pretty  thick  I  makes  ont  qnite 
comfortable." 

It  was  a  natural  thing  for  Tiff,  no  longer  an  old 
slave,  but  an  old  servant,  an  old  friend,  and  an  ohi 
man-*for  that  is  the  difference  between  north  and 
south — to  be  interested  in  the  marriage  of  Miss 
fanny  when  that  occurred,  and  to  consult  with 
Mr.  Clayton  respecting  the  character  of  the  in- 
tended, and  all  his  precedents.  There's  great 
humour  and  sarcasm  in  the  following  reflections  :— 

*'  Fse  fbnnd  onfhe's  a  right  likdy  maa,  besides  being  oaa 
of  the  very  fastest  old  families  in  de  state :  and  dese  yere 
old  families  here  is 'boat  M  good  udey  was  in  oleYiigiBny; 
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and,  when  alTi  udd  and  dona,  its  de  man  daU  the  thing  arter 
all,  'canie  Min  Fanny  canH  marry  all  de  ginerationt  haek,  if 
dey's  erer  to  nke.'* 

The  last  time,  says  the  authoress,  we  saw  him, 
"  he  was  walking  forth  in  magnificenoe,  his  gold 
spectacles  set  oonspionously  astride  of  his  nose, 
trundling  a  little  wicker  waggon ;"  so,  although 
those  perambulators,  on  which  Fimch  threatens  to 
levy  a  tax,  were  invented  by  an  Englishman  in  the 
States,  they  don't  seem  to  have  oome  into  use 
much  there  yet. 

The  embarrassments  of  Nina  when  two  of  her 
engaged  lovers  visited  ''Ganema,"  the  name  of 
her  plantation,  on  the  same  day,  and  continued 
their  visits  for  some  time,  are  amusing;  and  the 
ultimate  decision  of  the  young  lady  when  the  time 
for  action  arrived,  consists  with  her  character.  She 
rejected  the  rich  and  rather  faded  bachelor  from 
New  York,  and  accepted  the  Mr.  Clayton  whom 
Harry  had  suspect^  from  the  beginning,  as  the 
probable  winner  among  the  lady's  wooers.  A  very 
singular  character  in  the  house  and  among  the 
slaves,  was  Aunt  MUly.  The  authoress  says  that 
this  character  is  drawn  from  life,  and  it  must  be 
from  a  highly  estimable  and  useful  life.  Aunt 
Milly  had  been  married  to  a  slave,  and  bad  many 
sons  and  daughters  ;  but  they  were  all  sold  from 
her  to  satisfy  the  debts  of  her  master  and  mistress, 
as  the  sums  came  to  maturity.  She  had  been 
desperate  once,  but  was  resigned  before  she  came 
into  Nina's  hands.  At  a  subsequent  period  she 
escaped  with  Harry  and  his  wife  to  the  north. 
When  in  New  lork  she  established  a  little  ragged 
school  for  black  children,  although  she  did  not 
object  to  white,  and  she  supported  the  scheme  by 
her  own  labour.  She  was  far  away  from  North 
Carolina,  and  in  a  New  York  street,  older  and  hap- 
pier, for  she  was  free ;  when  Mr.  Clayton  called 
upon  her,  after  she  had  become  a  British  citizen — 
the  only  citizenship  on  the  North  American  conti- 
nent absolutely  free.  They  had  a  conversation  of 
which  we  only  extract  two  sentnces  : — 

*'  I  see  yon  have  hlack  and  while  here,"  said  Clayton, 
l^ancing  aronnd  the  circle. 

**  Laws,  yes,*'  said  Milly,  looking  complacently  aronnd, 
'*  I  don't  make  no  distinction  of  colour,  I  don't  believe  in 
them ;  white  children,  when  dey 'haves  themselves,  is  just  as 
good  as  black,  and  I  loves  'em  just  as  well." 

Aunt  Milly  was,  from  her  ability  and  character, 
an  influential  person  in  Canema,  especially  with 
its  mistress,  whose  drunken  and  vicious  brother, 
Tom  Gordon,  arrived  on  a  visit,  like  a  beast,  while 
Mr.  Clayton  and  his  New  York  rival  were  at  the 
place.  Tom  Gbrdon  had  a  peculiar  hatred  to  his 
brother  Harry,  although  he  was  as  ignorant  of  the 
relationship  as  his  sister  Nina,  because  the 
quadroon  had  been  left  in  charge  of  Nina's  estate. 
The  laws  of  North  Carolina  allow  the  bad  to 
trample  down  the  good,  if  the  latter  have  the 
lightest  streak  of  black  on  their  skin,  and  the 
smallest  tinge  of  negroism  in  their  blood.  Tom 
Gordon,  therefore,  had  ample  opportunities  of  irri- 
tating Harry  Gordon,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  improve 


them.  He  happened  to  meet  H&rry*i  wife,  isd 
fancied  the  young  person  so  mnoh  that  be  pn^oied 
to  buy  her,  in  order  to  vex  his  haK-broder,  ik 
informed  Nina  of  his  threat ;  and  one  bad  coB8^ 
quenoe  of  slavery  is  found  in  the  aoqiudataoee  of 
young  ladies  with  the  purpose  for  wMeh  sooh  pur- 
chases are  made.  It  was  an  unfortunate  dreim- 
stance  that  the  husband  and  wife,  both  slaTes, 
belonged  to  different  proprietresses— for  Hanj's 
wife  was  the  property  of  an  old  lady,  who  recemd 
a  certain  income  from  her  work,  and  was  satisfied 
therewith,  although  she  would  not  have  objeeted 
to  sell  the  property  at  a  high  price  for  any  use. 
Nina  was  compelled  to  counteract  this  scheme ;  but 
she  had  been  an  extravagant  young  person,  yth 
could  not  bear  to  examine  biDs,  remaildiig  M 
after  money  was  spent  no  benefit  could  flow  froa 
examining  the  ways  and  means  by  which  it  hid 
been  parted  with ;  and  so  she  was  obliged  to  ask 
Mr.  Clayton's  assistance,  and  he  was  fortnnafcdy 
able  to  render  it  eflSciently.  Aunt  MiDy  foa&ded 
an  argument  upon  the  loan : — 

**0  hat,  do  yoa  know,  Mfflj,"  said  Hiw^  "Tntm- 
thing  to  teU  7011,  which  I  had  Uke  to  have  fcigiHi!  1 
hare  been  ont  at  the  Bellerve  pkatatioa,  and  WlghtiinT'i 
wife." 

"Yon  has.  Miss  Nina!  why  de  LoTd  bless  job!  »ly. 
Harry  was  dreadful  worked,  dis  here  morning,  iKwt  tfcit 
Mas'f  Tom  said.    'Feared  like  he  was  moik  enty." 

"WeU,"  iwdNi»,«rTedaiaa  it  PTeirtth»in# 
here." 

*"  Why,  but  chile,  where  aUre  did  yon  get  d  the  boi? 
to  pay  down  right  stidden  so  P" 

**  Mr.  Ckyton  lent  it  to  me,"  aaid  Nina. 

"Mr.  Ctoyton !  «nr,  chile,  dtd'nt  I  teU  yoi'seP  D«y« 
suppose,  now,  you'd  a  let  him  lend  yon  dat  ar  bomj  if  1^ 
had'nt  liked  him." 

Mr.  Jekyl  was  a  lawyer,  and  he  was  a  dte« 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  Aunt  Hesbit 
was  a  member.  He  called  on  business.  The  ese 
was  this.  Harry  Gordon's  sister  had  beca  wW 
away  from  the  estate.  A  planter  in  Mown 
bought  her,  and,  as  she  was  an  educated  p^noi^he 
married  her.  They  had  two  children.  The  old 
planter  determined  to  free  his  wife  and  chfldKi 
For  that  purpose  he  executed  deeds  in  Misaoaa 
He  next  carried  them  into  Ohio,  a  free  States  and 
executed  deeds  there  in  their  favour.  He  kft  h» 
plantations  for  their  use.  The  sharp  eyes  of  Mr. 
Jekyl  fancied,  however,  that  the  deeds  contained 
flaws,  and,  if  he  could  establish  them,  the  eatataii 
Missouri  would  fall  to  the  legitimate  brother  m 
sister  of  the  Gordon  Wood,  Nina  and  Twn.  ^ 
reasons  of  their  heir-at-law- ship  are  of  no  oom&- 
quenoe  to  the  story.  He  came  to  consult  the 
young  persons  chiefly  interested,  for  whom  he  m 
acted  as  agent.  It  does  not  appearthi^  thej  fa« 
acquainted  with  their  relationship  to  the  naw* 
mitted  slave  and  her  children.  Niaa,  as  aigh^ 
have  been  anticipated,  at  once  rejected  ^^*J^ 
posal ;  Tom,  as  also  might  have  been  e^»eted, 
grasped  at  tiie  scheme.  Mr.  Jekjl  thovght  k^ 


consistent  with  Christianity  and  9 1 — «  —    ^ 
to  use  a  mistake  in  a  deed  to  rob  tt«  ^riif^  ^ 
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the  fatherless.  Persons  of  that  calibre  are  to  be 
found  in  churohes  nearer  home  than  North  Carolina, 
and  of  higher  pretensions  than  those  of  a  slave 
state.  The  case  went  on.  He  was  snccessful.. 
The  widow  and  her  children  were  sold.  She  killed 
both  of  them  one  night,  while  they  were  on  their 
joomej  to  a  market.  She  denied  not  the  deed, 
which  she  even  justified  upon  the  plea  that  death 
to  them  was  better  than  life,  and  she  slew  them 
out  of  love.  The  supposition  not  being  worse  than 
realities,  we  pit;  the  people  who  indnstriously 
hoard  np  for  their  children  that  heritage  of  blood 
which  accumnlates  from  one  generation  to  another 
in  these  slave  states. 

After  Mr.  Jekyl's  business  conference,  he  was 
asked  to  dine,  with  Mr.  Carson,  the  New  Tork 
man,  Mr.  Clayton,  the  accepted  '  lover,  and  Tom 
€k»rdon,  the  reprobate.  After  dinner  guests  most 
talk  of  something,  and  no  subject  more  natural 
than  investments  occurred  to  Mr.  Carson — for  he 
was  a  monied  man,  and  nobody  was  more  likely 
to  afford  him  accurate  information  than  Mr.  Jekyl, 
lor  he  had  experience,  and  be  did  not  recommend 
land  when  a  buyer  could  find  negroes.  Mr.  Jeckyl 
had  a  way  of  his  own,  altogether  alien  from  Mr. 
Binney's  way  of  making  the  best  of  both  worlds. 
He  found  a  certain  degree  of  religion  in  slaves 
TCiy  profitable.  To  the  masters  and  owners  it 
was  clearly  good  for  the  life  that  now  is.  For 
this  purpose  it  certainly  required  to  be  a  little  di- 
luted, and  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  and  other  passages, 
were  necessarily  suppressed.  His  experience  was 
that  of  a  leasing  master.  He  held  slaves,  and  let 
them  out  to  work,  as  a  livery  stable  keeper  lets  ott 
his  horses.  By  aid  of  religion  he  found  that  the 
•kvea.were  made  honest  and  accounted  for  all 
their  earnings.  That  was  a  great  point  with  the 
dder  and  lawyer.  We  can  only  quote  a  part  of 
this  conversation : — 

*'  I  tell  them,  *  See  there  now — ^yoa  see  how  goAiness  k 
proftiabte  to  the  life  that  now  it.*  Ton  know  the  Scriptires, 
Mn.  NesbitP" 

**  Yes,*'  said  Mrs.  Nesbit ;  "  I  always  believed  in  religions 
edncation.**  "  Confound  it  all,'*  said  Tom,  "  I  don't  see  the 
•86  of  making  a  set  of  hypocritical  sneaks  of  them.  I'd 
mke  ny'nlgger  bring  ue  my  money;  bnt,  bang  it  all,  if  he 
aMM  tnnilinf  to  me,  pretending  'twae  his  daty,  Fd  ehoke 
him !  They  never  think  so — they  don't,  and  they  eant — and 
its  all  hypocrisy,  this  religions  instrnction,  as  you  call  it  V* 

**  No,  it  is'nt,"  said  the  nndisconraged  Mr.  Jekyl ;  not 
trhoD  yoa  fbnnd  H  on  right  principles.  Take  them  early 
OBOigh  and  work  them  right,  yoa'li  get  it  grotnd  into  them. 
Now,  wh«i  they  began  religioiis  instrnction,  there  was  a 
great  prejudice  against  it  in  onr  part  of  the  country.  Yon 
•ee  that  they  wene  afraid  that  the  niggers  would  get  upperish. 
Ah,bot  yon  see  the  miasionarics  are  pretty  carefal,  they  put 
it  hi  strong  in  Ifae  catechisms  about  the  rights  of  the  master. 
Ton  tee  the  inatroetkm  is  jnst  grounded  on  this,  that  the 
natter  stands  in  God's  place  to  ihera." 

**  D d  bosh  I"  said  Tom  Gordon.   Aunt  Nesbit  looked 

aoross  the  table  as  if  she  were  going  to  faint.  Bnt  Mr. 
Jekyl's  composure  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  inter- 
rnpted. 

**  I  can  tell  yon,**  he  said,  **  that  in  a  bnsinees,  praetieal 
view,  for  I  am  used  to  investmenta — that  since  the  publish- 
ing of  these  catechisms,  and  the  missionaries^  work  among 


niggers,  the  value  of  that  kind  of  property  has  risen  ten  per 
cent.  They  are  better  contented.  They  don't  ran  away  as 
they  nsed  to.  Just  that  simple  idea,  that  their  master  stands 
in  God's  phux  to  them.    Why  you  see  it  cute  its  way." 

*'  I  have  a  radical  olqeotion  to  all  that  kind  of  instroetion," 
said  Gliqrton. 

The  missionary  operations  of  these  teachers 
with  their  forged  revelations,  and  their  elevation 
of  such  men  as  Mr.  Jekyl  and  Tom  Godon  to  the 
place  of  God,  with  any  number  of  human  beings,  is 
a  disgrace  to  Christianity.  Slavery  in  its  modified 
form  is  bad.  Slavery  supported  by  compulsory 
ignorance  is  worse.  But  slavery  vindicated  by  the 
propagation  of  falsehood  and  fraud,  regarding 
religious  faith,  is  worst.  It  raises  each  dissolute 
owner  of  one  or  two  negroes  into  an  equality  of 
wickedness  with  a  Hapsburg  or  a  Romanoff.  These 
people  oondemn  Romanism  because  it  places  the 
Pontiff  in  the  place  of  Qod ;  and  they  do  worse  by 
putting  any  one  of  either  Messrs.  Cripps,  Gordon,  or 
Jekyl  in  that  place,  and  m  a  higher ;  for  as  regards 
slaves  they  teaeh  that  any  vicious  vagabona  may 
repeal  God's  laws.  Refusing  to  do  good  them- 
selves,  they  will  not  allow  it  to  he  done  by  others. 

Nina  visited  Miss  Clayton  at  her  broth^s  plan- 
tation, as  a  natural  prelude  of  her  transformation 
Into  Mrs.  Clayton.  There  she  witnessed  the  ope- 
ration of  his  schools  for  the  young  negroes,  his 
property.  Their  progress  was  very  astonishing^ 
and,  as  happens  often,  we  presume  that  Mr^.  Stow 
exaggerates  the  docile  habits  and  intelleotual  capa* 
bilities  of  the  enslaved.  We  recollect  the  agitation 
of  the  question  at  home,  and  the  labourers  in  this 
good  cause  fell  into  the  same  error.  However, 
Mr.  Clayton's  neighbours  burned  his  schools^  and 
the  end  of  all  was  his  removal  with  all  his  people 
to  security  under  the  British  flag  in  the  Canadas. 
Iliere  he  prospers  ;  and  they  prosper  there ;  and 
Mrs.  Stowe  quotes  the  ease  on  which  this  part  of 
her  narrative  is  founded. 

Nina  returned  to  Canema,  and  then  came  the 
cholera.  The  shadows  cast  before  it  are  drawn 
vividly  in  this  work.  The  despair  and  the  igno- 
rance of  its  causes  and  cure  that  accompaniedit, 
among  a  scattered  population,  are  described  in 
terms  by  no  means  exaggerated.  Nina  met  the 
crisis  bravely,  although  it  swept  down  her  uncle,  a 
planter  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  several  of  her 
own  slaves.  The  crisis  seemed  past.  The  disease 
abated.  Mr.  Clayton  arrived  on  what  was  to  be 
his  last  visit  to  Canema  and  Nina.  Suddenly  the 
young  girl  drooped.  Her  illness  was  very  brief. 
The  disease  had  sure  hold  of  her  before  any  aid 
came.     She  opened  her  eyes,  and  all  were  in  agony, 

*<  I  think  rm  called,"  she  said,  '*0h !  Fm  so  sorry  ftr 
you  all.  Don't  grieve  so.  My  Father  loves  me  so  well. 
He  cannot  spare  roe  any  longer.  He  wants  me  to  eome  to 
Him — thaf  s  all.  Don't  grieve  so.  It's  home  I'm  going  to 
— home,  'Twill  be  only  a  little  while,  and  you'll  come  too^ 
all  of  you.    You  are  satisfied  are  you  not,  Edward  P" 

**She  does'nt  suffer;  thank  God,  at  any  rate,  for  that," 
said  Clayton,  as  he  knelt  down  over  her  in  anguish. 

A  beantifol  smile  passed  over  her  face  as  she  opened  her 
eyes  and  looked  on  them  all,  and  said,  **  No,  my  poor  friends^ 
I  don't  suffer.    I'm  come  to  the  land  Where  they  never 
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Vm  only  to  •arrj  for  yon,  Edward.  Hy  poor  fidth* 
Ad,  good  Harry  I    Ohl  Fm  going  ao  fitft"  .  .  . 

She  mofod  her  haad  a  little— like  one  who  ia  asleep— 
uneasily  apon  her  pillow,  opened  her  eyes  ooee  more,  and 
aaid,  <*  Oood-hye ;  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father.**   .... 

The  gentle  hreath  gradually  became  ikinter  and  fainter. 
All  hope  waa  oTor  I  The  night  walked  on  with  silent  and 
aolema  footatepa,  and  soft  showers  fell  without,  murmuring 
upon  the  kayes.    Within,  all  was  atttl  as  death. 

One  consequence  of  thb  death  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. Tom  Gordon  was  the  heir-at-law.  He 
qnarrelled  with  Harry  on  their  first  meeting,  was 
knocked  down  and  stnnned.  The  slave  mounted 
his  master's  horse,  picked  up  his  wife  and  placed 
her  before  him,  and  reached  in  safety  the  covert 
of  Dred  in  the  dismal  swamp. 

Dred  was  a  negro  of  enormous  strength  of 
body  and  of  mind.  He  was  an  enthusiast — one  of 
those  men  who  become  the  means  of  liberating 
nations,  although  that  was  not  to  be  his  fate. 
Deep  in  the  d^mal  swamp  Dred  had  found  an 
island  which  he  had  surrounded  with  a  labyrinth  of 
trees  impregnable  even  to  the  bloodhounds  em- 
^oyed  to  hunt  runaways ;  especially|as  the  water 
threw  off  the  scent.  There  he  kept  a  sinall  colony 
of  fugitives  who  contrived  sometimes  to  escape  in 
the  boats  of  the  northern  woodcutters.  He  shot 
game  and  exchanged  it  for  dothes,  lead,  and  pow- 
der, with  ••  the  white  trash,"  who,  like  Cripps, 
lived  by  traffic.  He  maintained  an  intimate  inter- 
course with  Uic  bolder  slaves  on  the  plantations. 
He  attended  camp-meetings,  and  terrified  the  peo- 
ple and  the  preachers  by  his  denunciations  against 
the  blood,  the  crimes,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  land. 
The  eiUkouiiamot  of  an  ancient  seer  appeared  to 
envelope  Dred,  and  the  language  of  the  Bible  and 
of  the  prophets  was  always  employed  to  convey  his 
threatenings  and  his  warnings. 

TTnlike  the  leader  of  the  slave  insurrection  in 
North  Carolina,  during  1851,  Dred  is  not  drawn 
as  in  actual  warfare  against  the  state.  He  is  a 
grand  character,  writhing  under  oppression,  hunteid 
day  by  day  a^  night  after  night,  living  a  life  of 
strife,  honestly  and  humanely,  like  a  son  of  the 
Covenant  in  persecuting  times,  making  the  Bible 
his  pillow,  and  sleeping  with  his  hand  on  the  lock 
of  his  rifle — contemplsting  a  rebellion,  but  biding 
not  his  time  but^  the  Lord's  time,  looking  rather 
for  the  red  bolts  of  heaven  to  smite  a  guilty  land 
than  the  sword  of  men — fighting,  but  only  to  turn 
away  the  chase  from  some  luurd-pressed  brother 
and  fugitive.  Dred  is  a  great  man,  black  though 
he  was,  in  adversity. 

Tom  Gordon  and  his  associates  determined  to 
dear  the  swamps,  and  one  day  a  rumour  came  to 
the  littk  cdony  that— 

Thej  hare  got  on  the  trail  of  poor  Jim,  and  are  tracking 
Um  without  mercy. 

▲  dark  light  flashed  from  Dred's  eye,  aa  he  sprang  upon 
kkfcil. 


« '  The  Toloe  of  the  Lord  shakaCh  the  wildanMB ;  yea.  tha 
wilderness  04  Kadish ;  I  will  go  forth  and  defiicr  T 

He  seized  his  rifle  and  shot  bag,  and  in  a  few 
was  gone. 

He  was  to  be  baflM  this  time,  although  he  had 
been  often  suooessfur.  The  chase  were  too  au- 
merous  and  too  well  appointed  for  this  uof^  war- 
rior of  the  soutL 

Towarda  sunset  a  rustling  was  heard  in  the  branchaa  d 
the  oak,  and  Bred  dropped  down  into  the  endoaure,  wet,aad 
aoiled,  and  wearied.    All  gathered  round  him  in  a  uutmaBt. 

**  Where  ia  Jim  F*  aaid  Harry. 

<'Slainl'*  aaid  Dred.  **The  ardiecB  preaaed  him  aoie, 
and  he  hath  fellen  in  the  wildemeaa." 

There  waa  a  general  exdamation  of  horror. 

Dred  made  a  moremeut  to  sit  down  on  the  cutii.  Hs 
loat  his  balance  and  fell ;  and  they  all  aaw  bow  what  at  flnt 
thej  had  not  noticed,  a  wound  in  his  breast^  from  wUch  tiba 
Uood  waa  wdUng.  Hia  wife-feU  bj  hia  nde  with  wiU 
moaas  of  aonow.  He  lifted  his  hand  and  aotioMd  bar 
from  him. 

<*  Peace  r  he  aaid, ''Peace  I  Itiaeaonsh.  Sehiiia.Ifi 
unto  the  witoeaaes  who  cry  day  and  night    «     •     • 

**  He  put  hie  hand  calmly  to  his  side,  and  Mi  the  gashiag 
blood.  He  took  some  in  his  hand  and  threw  it  apwaid, 
OTing  out  with  wild  energy,  ia  the  woida  of  aa  aaMaft 
prophet — 

"Oh.eaith— earth^earthl    Cover  thou  aot  mf  Uoei.* 

«  Behind  the  dark  barrier  of  the  woods  the  aan  was  set- 
ting gloriously.    ♦    •    ♦ 

**  Harry,**  he  said, «  Lay  me  beaeath  the  heap  of  wtem 
Let  the  God  of  their  fethen  judge  betweea  ua  P* 

We  cannot  afford  space  to  follow  the  aamiife 
into  those  political  and  rdigious  diaoussioiis  wxtk 
hypocritical,  or  grievously  misled,  lawyers  aad 
ministers,  in  which  its  sarcasm  will  be  faand. 
Some  of  these  passages  are  powerfully  written,  and 
are  ascribed  to  a  stronger  hand  than  that  of  the 
lady  who  offers  them  as  her  opinions.  We  see 
no  reason  for  the  supposition  although  it  ouy  he 
true ;  and  still  less  for  the  statement,  that  ^'ifnt 
is  inferior  to  "XJnde  Tom."  We  &!&  not  The 
mechanism  of  the  narrative  is  more  oovnplioato^ 
and  the  style  is  not  less  ebquent  than  that  of  its 
precursor. 

In  passing  from  the  meet  popular  and  reeat 
protest  of  thb  American  lady  against  the  slcvciy 
of  the  Union,  those  apologies  for  the  slaTeoonif 
recently  advanced  by  the  Timn  almost  require  to 
be  noticed,  for  they  should  be  repudiated  evciy- 
where.  Its  leading  aigument  is  that  we  ooidd 
easily  emancipate  our  slaves,  as  they  ware  in.tte 
colonies,  but  the  negroes  of  the  States  are  is  the 
States.  The  planters  of  the  odonies  were  ia  tiMea 
precisdy  like  the  pbmters  of  the  States^  b«t  m 
fewer  numbers.  The  argument  merelj  proceeds^ 
therefore,  upon  a  fiction  or  an  omission.  The 
whole  difficulty  is  one  of  money,  and  the  Unfted 
States  are  better  able  to  borrow  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  pounds,  having  no  other  deli^ 
than  Great  Britain  was  to  raise  twenty  mOlioBS  for 
freedom. 
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tAM,  from  Itii  frieuds  a  noble  yoalh  had  strayed, 
Who  had  been  hanting  in  the  dnsky  forest — 
And  nov»  scarce  knoving  whither  he  shoold  tarn, 
His  ejcs  fell  on  a  rision  of  such  beautj 
As  he  before  had  read  of — nerer  seen. 
A  lair  young  girl  stood  there  besides  a  fountain, 
Her  beaaty  mirrored  in  the  tremaloos  face 
Of  the  transparent  pool,  that  lay  below 
Its  crystal  droppings.    Simple  and  rode  her  dress, 
Hor  ornament,  nor  grace  of  any  kind. 
To  which  his  oonrtly  eyes  had  been  accostomed, 
Bedecked  her  form.    All  that  was  beantifnl, 
Was  nature's  ornament  alone ;  and  art 
Was  nigh  as  distant,  as  in  those  wild  scenes 
"Bf  whieh  she  was  surrounded  ;  but  he  gazed 
TJmtil  his  wonder  beckoned  admiration. 
And  admiration,  in  its  turn,  gare  phice 
To  Mraest  Iotc.    A  moment's  space  sufficed 
Por  this  quick  rush  of  feeling — a  moment  more. 
And  he  had  spoken  in  her  startled  ear 
Wordf,  of  themselTes,  mere  nothings,  but  that  youth 
Can  eonjme  out  of  nothings  such  as  these 
A  world  of  meaning.    Thus,  the  maiden  now 
Betorned  a  timid  answer  to  his  speech, 
And  pointed  out  his  path  in  such  strange  fiuhion 
Tbat  he  had  well-nigh  lost  himself  again. 

Some  spirit  must  hare  touched  the  heart  of  both 
With  a  prophetic  warning— for  they  dreamt^ 
With  saeh  a  similarity  of  dream. 
That  young  Count  Andria  hunted  more  than  ever, 
And  mora  than  erer  did  he  miss  his  way ; 
And  CoBstanoe  surely  would  hare  drained  the  fountain, 
Bat  that  its  stream  was  like  a  woman's  hearty 
And  could  not  be  dried  up.    And  there  they  met. 
Tin  the  coy  glance  became  an  earnest  gaie, 
Befealing  all  the  worship  of  her  heart ; 
Aad  he,  not  haTUig  spoken  of  his  rank. 
Was  in  her  eyes  a  handsome  youth,  who  loTed, 
And  nothing  more ;  till,  one  unhappy  day, 
He  told  the  secret  of  his  noble  birth ; 
And  from  that  moment  all  her 'dreaming  Ttnished— 
For  with  her  beauty  she  had  woman's  pride, 
And  &U  her  education  and  her  birth 
Bat  little  fitted  her  to  shine  in  eourts. 
And  brook  the  insolent  gaze  of  haughty  dames. 
So,  with  a  woman's  courage,  woman's  pride, 
la  spite  of  all  her  passiouate  woman's  love. 
She  came  not  to  the  fountain  any  more. 


Great  grief  was  this  to  Andria;  and  he  sought 
To  win  her  from  her  purpose — but  in  Tain ; 
And  very  rarely  could  the  youth  obtain. 
By  any  chance,  a  moment's  speeeh  with  her. 
Bat  one  day  Constance  came  to  him  unasked. 
And,  with  the  candour  of  an  innocent  heart. 
Thus  did  she  speak  to  him :  **  Andria,  'tis  right. 
Now  thou  hast  seen  how  firm  is  my  resoWe, 
That  I  should  give  a  clearer  meaning  to 
The  step  that  I  have  taken.    Forget  the  past! 
It  was  a  dream,  and  would  have  brought  no  joy. 
My  loTC,  the  offipring  of  unfettered  impulse, 
EUd  no  fore-knowledge  of  the  a?rfal  gulf 
That  thy  late  roTelation  made  to  me. 
Oh  I  never,  never  ask  me,  Andria,  more. 
And  ril  remember,  reverence,  and  bless  thee  I 
My  bosom,  weak  with  woman's  frail  desires. 
Too  soon  embraced  the  climbing  plant  of  kve, 
Until  it  grew,  and  had  the  light  of  reason ; 
But  duty  binds  me  to  the  step  I  take. 
And  gratitude  to  thee, — farewell— fisireweU  I  j 

She  left  him,  and  for  weary  months  he  sought 
To  find  her  out  again,  w  ithont  avail ; 
And  then,  the  stormy  passion  that  had  ftOed  him 
Grew  calmer,  and  in  some  long  space  of  time 
He  had  forgotten  all  hii  early  love. 
And  wedded  with  a  beanty  of  the  Court. 

In  after  years,  some  blooming  children  went 
To  ramble  in  the  forest  that  surrounded 
The  easteUated  dwelling  of  their  sire ; 
And  there  they  met  a  woman,  whose  pale  faee 
Was  radiant  yet  with  gleams  of  former  beauty. 
She  scanned  with  eagerness  the  childish  forms. 
And  asked,  **  Are  these  Count  Andria's  littl  e  ones  P** 
Then,  one  by  one,  she  took  them  in  her  arms, 
And  pressed  them  to  her  heart,  and  cove  red  them 
With  burning  kisses ;  then,  before  their  nursa 
Had  soaree  recovered  from  her  great  sarpiise, 
Tlie  stranger  had  departed.    This  was  told 
To  Andria,  and,  though  seeming  scarce  to  heed 
The  nurse's  tale,  yet  none  had  ever  seen 
Man  weep  more  bitterly  when  all  alone. 

Apjuah. 
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LINES  WRITTEN  ON  SEEING   THE   PICTURE  OP  PRINCE  CHARLES  8TUAE?S 
MARCH  DOWN  THE  CANONGATE   OP  EDINBURGH. 


Haek  !  the  tumult  and  confaiion 

In  Edina*8  crowded  street ; 
Hark !  the  hum  of  busy  Toiees — 

Hark  I  the  tramp  of  roshing  feet. 
Loyal  hearts  are  throbbing  wildly, 

With  anticipation  high ; 
Conrtly  dames  and  gallant  nobles 

Crowd  the  casements  far  and  nigh. 
In  the  clear  and  cloudless  ether 

Bides  the  glorious  orb  of  day, 
Qilding  spire,  and  dome,  and  turret, 

VTith  a  softly  mellowed  ray. 
Watchful  eyes  become  impatient. 

Slowly  by  the  moments  slip ; 
Now  a  cry  of—"  He  is  coming !" 

Passes  swift  from  lip  to  lip. 

Hush  I  for  in  the  baiy  distance 

Sounds  now  greet  the  list'ning  ears. 
Strains  of  musie — tmnp  aad  pibroch — 

Shouts  of  joy,  and  heartfelt  cheers ; 
And  a  pageant  is  adTaneing— 

Knights  and  men  in  armour  mailed, 
Targe  and  broadsword  brightly  glancing, 

Banners  lair  with  gold  engrailed. 
In  the  midst  a  form  is  moTing, 

Chief  of  all  the  martial  throng — 
Hero  ha  of  old  romance. 

Theme  of  Scottish  verse  and  song. 
Lo  !  he  Cometh  I — Prince  I— Pretender ! 

And  a  people's  idol  he ; 
Hands  are  scarf  and  kerchief  waving 

0*er  his  head,  in  welcome  free. 


Ah  I  thou  last  def  oted  scion 

Of  a  fair,  unhappy  race. 
Gifted  with  their  stately  beauty. 

Princely  form,  and  radiant  face. 
True  hearts  pray  that  lofty  forehead 

Tot  may  wear  old  Sootia*s  crows,— 
Ne*er  shall  golden  circlet  dasp  it, 

Save  those  sunbeams  slanting  dova. 
Hark  him  well !  fbr  now  he  passsth— 

Prayers  and  hopes  shall  all  prove  rsia— 
Look  your  last  upon  your  chieftain, 

For  he  ne*er  shall  come  again. 
Hismg  in  the  dim  perspective. 

See  ye  not  a  foreign  strand, 
-Traversed  by  a  Koyal  pilgrim, 

£xiled  from  his  fiUher-land  P 

Know  ye  not  these  noble  features, 

With  their  pensive,  Stuart  smile- 
Sadder  still  as  mem*ry  takes  him 

To  his  own  beloved  isle  P 
Hark  !  for  now  a  shout  is  ringing — 

The  sod  vision  fades  away; 
Once  more  gleams  the  gladsome  sualigU^ 

Once  more  smiles  the  cheerfrd  day. 
He  hath  passed  ; — yet,  from  the  i 

Softly  floats  a  mournful  strain ; 
To  the  saddened  ear  repeating, 

**  He  will  never  come  again  V* 


c.ir.i 


Edinburgh,  1850. 


GLEANINGS  AND  PRAGMENT6. 


No.  I.— THE  OBIQINAL. 
What  is  originality  ? — since  it  is  theoretically  and 
theologically  true  that  "there  is  nothing  new 
nwder  the  sun."  To  begin  with  the  last  new 
fashion.  Ten  to  one  you  will  hear  some  grandmamma 
remark,  concerning  "  the  greatest  novelty,"  that  in 
her  young  day  she  wore  a  gown  of  that  very 
chintz  pattern,  or  she  remembers  her  mother  wear- 
ing just  snoh  a  sleeve  or  mantilla.  Besides,  who 
shall  answer  for  the  forgotten  styles  of  by-gone 
ages  P  Reflecting  on  the  ceaseless  changes  of  the 
world  of  fashion,  even  woman's  invention,  fertile 
as  it  is  said  to  be,  could  not  extend  to  such  in- 
finity as  to  produce  "something  new,"  after 
having  exercised  it  for  centuries.  Perhaps  the 
last  new  fashion  was  worn  before  the  flood — for  we 
are  not  of  the  opinion  of  a  might  be  great  painter 


on  that  subject,  who  conceives  that  fht  Ub  o( 
that  period  wore  three  yards  of  linen,  with  ibdr 
heads  through  a  hole  in  the  centre.  Surelj  tbc; 
must  have  exercised  their  inventive  ftcaltiesto 
very  little  purpose,  if  they  could  arrive  at  notii^ 
more  artistic  than  that  in  the  course  of  two  thoasiDi 
years ;  or  ^se  we  have  reason  to  congr«tnlite  w 
post-deluvians,  with  all  the  faults  at  pmnt  <» 
their  dear  little  heads,  on  the  superiori^  of  tkirs. 
But  perhaps  the  young  hidy,  Noah's  daughter,  « 
mediaeval  in  her  tastes — which,  of  course,  aocooutt 
for  it  entirely. 

If  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  son,  wliat  do 
you  make  of  the  wonders  of  our  time  ?  Kiilwajs, 
electric  telegraphs,  &c.  — where  did  they  eow 
fromP  The  substance  which  creates  thtt^^ 
steam  power  was  a  forest  of  pre-Adamite  gfo^ 
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Those  metals  were  east  into  the  mighty  craoible  of 
nature,  perhi^,  before  it  was  said,  **  Let  there  be 
light!"  Oh!  yes,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the 
materials  are  not  new,  but  the  things  themselves 
are  so — ^the  ideas  that  produce  them  are  so.  Ghrant- 
iog  that  to  a  certain  extent  they  are,  we  know  that 
we  are  not  giving  utterance  to  an  original  thought 
when  we  say,  that  these  great  inventions  did  not 
originate  in  any  mind,  or  in  any  age.  They  have 
been  perfected  by  one  or  two  great-  minds,  and 
oonsommated  in  a  single  age ;  but  each  step  of 
that  consummation,  each  idea  e'er  it  reached  its 
perfection,  was  successively  born  of,  and  sprung 
from,  the  union  of  others.  Is  there  no  such  thing 
as  originality?  There  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
sense  of  *'  entirely  new."  Yet  we  constantly  hear 
of  an  original  work,  an  origmal  mind,  an  original 
cdiaracter,  and  with  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  what 
is  meant  by  the  term.  There  is  no  new  intellectual 
iacnlty  bestowed  on  Uie  man  of  original  mind — no 
new  propensify  or  passion  on  the  original  character. 
There  is  no  new  material  in  mind  or  matter— 
though  some  may  yet  remain  undiscovered,  for 
the  author  or  the  artist  to  work  upon ;  but  in  all 
these,  there  are  the  infinite  diversities  produced  by 
different  oombinations  of  existing  materials — b'ke 
the  crystals  of  chemistry,  or  the  patterns  of  the 
kaieidesoope.  Originality,  then,  is  discovery  or 
combination ;  whatever  is  new  to  us,  in  its  nature, 
or  in  its  results  and  manifestations,  being  entitled 
to  that  cfaanoter.  Little,  we  should  think,  re- 
mained to  be  discovered  now ;  but  so,  perhaps, 
thought  the  good  folks  of  hist  century,  and  so  may 
those  of  the  century  to  come,  with  the  same 
amoont  of  truth ;  yet  every  new  discovery,  while 
it  lessens  the  chance  of  originality  in  that  di- 
reoikm,  increases  it  in  the  other.  The  power  of 
combination  is  iainite.  See  it  as  exemplified  in 
language,  the  combination  of  letters,  and  in 
character.  Every  human  being  is  original  No 
two,  however  similarly  acted  upon  by  external  in- 
floenoes,  are  entirely  alike — alUiough  it  is  onlj  the 
great  dissimilaritiee  that  strike  us,  springing  from 
the  oombiDation,  not  of  originalr  properties,  but  of 
aiew  and  extiaordinary  oombinations  of  old  ones. 

To  come  to  the  works  of  mind ;  but  first,  to  that 
mxai  itself.  A  mind  is  original,  when,  from  the 
xoUnre  of  its  powen,  it  behokb  things  not  as  they 
appear  to  others,  but  in  new  and  striking  lights ; 
4>r  it  may  beoome  original,  when  from  the  height 
of  knowledge  it  has  reached,  and  the  diversity  of 
ohieets  which  it  can  take  in  at  a  view,  it  is  able  to 
form  moie  various,  and  therefore  original,  combina- 
tions of  them,  llie  more  extensive  then  a  man's 
lukowledge  is — ^with  this  proviso,  that  he  knows 
l&ow  to  ase  it — the  greater  is  his  power  of 
originality.  It  is  not  of  mere  learning  that  we 
SMlvanoe  this.  A  man  may  spend  a  lifetime  in  scaling 
Bome  steep  of  learnings  and  though  he  may  stand 
far  above  his  fellows,  he  is  enveloped  in  the  mists 
<A  his  mountain,  and  those  beneath  him  may  have 
m  clearer  and  a  wider  view  than  he.  How  often 
iMt  ^  profound  pUlosopher  been  found  ignorant 


of  all  besides  his  own  particular  branch  of  study. 
Devotion  to  one  particular  branch  of  study  is  thus 
unfavourable  to  originality  of  mind,  save  that  it 
has  often  produced  that  of  ignorance  and  simplicity. 
But  let  us  not  disparage ;  some  have  thus  scaled 
the  toilsome  and  uphill  tracts  of  discovery,  and 
flung  down  rich  spoils  to  those  below.  What  is 
called  creative  genius,  is  but  the  highest  power  of 
combination,  which,  of  the  rich  materisds  of  the 
worlds  of  mind,  of  matter,  of  life,  and  of  language, 
forms,  as  it  were,  a  new  creation.  Men  of  genius 
have  all  been  of  extensive  knowledge — not,  perhaps, 
of  the  knowledge  of  books,  though  of  these,  too, 
when  within  their  reach,  but  of  all  that  the  eye 
can  see,  and  the  ear  hear,  and  the  heart  feel, 
continually  adding  to  their  mental  stores  till  the 
capacious  treasury  which  received  them  became 
well  nigh  inexhaustible. 

There  is  no  danger  of  originality  becoming  an 
impossibility,  with  the  inorease  of  the  stores  of 
thought.  So  far  from  that,  this  very  accumulation 
furnishes  the  means  of  still  more  extraordinary 
results,  the  elements  of  still  more  wonderful 
creations.  Originality  is  a  good  thing  ;  no  marvel 
it  is  sought  after.  There  is  no  real  greatness  without 
it ;  no  grand  work  of  thought  has  come  down  to  as 
from  former  ages,  without  this  stamp  upon  it.  In 
poetry,  where  perhaps  there  is  most  scope  for  this 
quality,  all  who  have  acquired  the  highest  honours, 
have  done  so  by  producing  something  strikmgly 
dissimilar  to  anything  ever  produced  befbre.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  one  thing,  not 
everything.  There  are  some  things  very  necessary 
to  goodness  and  greatness  which  it  is  not.  It  is 
not  taste ;  it  is  not  beauty ;  it  is  not  harmony,  nor 
fitness ;  it  may  be  destitute  of  all  these,  and  of 
truth  besides.  Yet  it  is  not  only  in  conjunction 
with  these  that  it  acquires  its  worth,  though  it  has 
often  been  purchased  at  the  expense,  and  even  with 
the  outrage  of  them  all.  More  than  our  fair 
readers  would  do  well  to  remember  (when  they  try 
on  a  new  bonnet)  that  while  the  original  is  sure  to 
draw  our  attention  for  a  moment,  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  the  tasteful,  attract  us  for  ever.  It  is 
but  justice  to  acknowledge  the  source  from  which 
we  drew  our  wandering  thoughts.  They  were 
suggested  by  one  of  the  artmles  of  head-gear 
already  mentioned,  which,  from  the  extraordinary 
combinations  it  presented,  well  merited  its  title, 
"The  Original." 


No.  n.— SOLITUDE  IN  CITIES. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of 
solitude.  Its  delights  have  been  dilated  on  with 
rapture  by  the  enthusiast  and  the  poet,  and  its 
benefits  sought  after  and  ackowiedged  by  the  wise. 
It  seems  necessary  to  the  growth  of  greatness. 
It  has  ever  wrapt  the  dawnings  of  genius.  Nature^ 
as  if  to  secure  for  genius,  its  necessity  of  solitude, 
has  given  to  great  minds  the  power  of  making  one 
— the  power  of  self-abstraotion.    AUenatione  of 
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solitude  and  society  seem  to  be  the  conditions 
most  fafonrable  to  hnman  happiness — to  moral  and 
intelleotnal  well-being  ;  nay,  we  beliefe  they  are 
as  necessary  to  the  health  of  our  whole  nature,  as 
the  alternations  of  day  and  night  are  to  the  flowers 
of  the  field.  But  there  may  be  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  and  either  from  choice  or  compulsion, 
there  may  be  such  a  preponderance  of  solitude  in 
one's  life,  as  to  make  it  no  longer  a  good,  but  an 
evil — no  longer  a  rest,  but  a  burden.  Men  have 
sought  it,  experiencing  its  sweetness  and  its 
eleyating  tendency,  to  the  n^lect  of  the  duties 
of  life,  and  the  impairing  of  their  social  affections. 
Such  cases,  however,  are  comparatively  few,  and 
even  a  little  too  much  of  it,  when  not  productive 
of  those  evils,  is,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  an  error 
on  the  safe  side.  We  would  rather  spend  ten  or 
a  dozen  years,  like  Robinson  Crusoe — that  fondest 
dream  of  boyhood— on  a  desolate  island,  than  be 
confined,  (remember,  we  say  confined),  for  the  same 
period  to  the  presence  of  our  fellow  beings.  This 
looks  a  little  misanthropic,  but  we  nevertheless 
disclaim  all  sympathy  with  the  solitude  of  the  mis- 
anthrope. We  would  not  have  solitude  to  be  the 
rule  of  life,  only  Uie  exception.  We  do  not  mean 
that  the  greater  portion  of  it  should,  or  would, 
with  advantage,  be  spent  thus ;  nay,  a  oompari- 
tlvely  small  portion  of  time  will  sufiKce  for  as 
much  of  it  as  we  need,  or  could  enjoy ;  but  we 
advocate  the  necessity  of  such  a  portion — almost 
as  a  condition  of  a  healthy  and  happy  existence. 

Who,  except  the  hater  or  scomer  of  his  kind — 
and  he  carries  into  its  depest  recesses  the  objects 
of  his  hate  and  scorn,  since  they  are  generally  to 
be  found  in  his  own  breast — does  not  return  from 
loneliness  with  a  fresher  heart  P  From  the  sublime 
solitudes  of  nature,  from  the  unploughed  valley 
and  the  lonely  lake,  from  the  mountain  peak 
and  the  shadows  of  deep  woods — the  nhm  whose 
nature  is  not  distorted  by  vice  or  passion  gladly 
returns  to  communion  with  his  fellow  men ;  he 
returns  elevated  and  refreshed,  but  still  gladly,  as 
if  he  felt  it  impossible  to  sustain  his  mind  at  such 
an  exaltation.  In  most  human  hearts  there  is  a 
desire  for  solitude,  at  least  till  long  disuse  has 
destroyed  the  taste,  and  disqualified  for  its  exercise. 
It  is  in  great  cities  that  the  want  of  it  is  felt.  The 
rich  may  command  the  luxury  when  they  vnll,  but 
to  many  it  is  almost  unattainable,  and  to  the  very 
poor,  often  utterly  impossible.  The  over-crowded 
state  of  their  habitations  has  been  frequently 
pointed  out  as  the  source  of  much,  or  rather  as  one 
of  the  sources  of  all,  their  degradation  and  misery, 
and  we  think  the  want  of  being  ever  alone  is  pro- 
daotive  of  not  a  little  mischief.  The  artisan  class 
are  often  little  better  off  in  this  respect.  Spending 
the  day  in  the  crowded  workshop,  the  evening  in 
the  family  circle  or  among  their  associates,  quiet- 
ness becomes  a  thing  unknown  to  them,  unless  to 
tome  of  the  more  degraded  in  Lancashire.  Silence* 
one  of  the  chief  ingredients  of  solitude,  ^often 
stands  in  its  stead ;  ami  where  it  reigns,  even  with 
human  beings  around  us  we,  oan  be  done;  prwhen 


we  pass  among  them — as  if  their  Toiees  aad 
motions  were  the  noises  of  waves  apon  the  -beaeh, 
or  the  sounding  of  a  forest's  boughs — akme 

Amid  the  bam,  the  crowd,  the  ibodc  of  mem— 

we  may  be,  and  that  not  with  the  desohie,  heart- 
seared  lonelines  of  the  poet  whom  we  qnole,  but 
with  all  human  interests  busy  at  our  hearts.  There 
are  few  situations  in  which  the  feeling  of  solitide 
is  more  intense  than  that  of  a  stranger  in  a  great 
city,  before  he  has  found  a  shelter  within  its  waHs, 
or  formed  one  tie  among  its  throngs.  The  sofi- 
tudes  which  exists  in  the  hearts  of  cities  an 
strange  and  mournful,  or  peaceful  and  happy,  m 
the  case  may  be ;  but  the  individual  in  habit  nd 
feeling,  is  as  much  isolated,  as  if  on  the  loneiy 
inland,  or  in  the  desert  waste« 

Take  a  child,  a  mere  child,  in  years  at  kast. 
Nay,  never  inquire  how  he  comes  to  be  akme.  It 
is  the  tale  of  hundreds.  Young  as  he  is,  he  is 
acquainted  with  the  ways  and  means  of  Mving,  aad 
with  what-would  seem  to  many  much  more  difi- 
cult,  with  the  way  of  living  on  his  means*  He  is 
not  of  the  vicious  chiss.  They  congregate  together. 
He  is  earning  an  honest  living.  What  a  sotilade 
is  around  him  in  the  busy  street  as  he  passes  ahMf 
on  a  summer  evening  at  his  suj^per !  He  mnt 
spend  his  leisure  in  the  street,  for  it  is  expresalj 
stipulated  that  he  shall  not  return  to  his  bed  ia 
garret  or  cellar  till  bed-time.  All  his  meab  are 
taken  there.  He  knows  all  the  best  shettezei 
nooks  in  the  city,  and  thither  he  resorts  on  a  niBy 
day;  but  in  fine  weather  he  walks  ttnong  tk 
streets  and  squares  of  the  aiistooratic  qnaitas. 
It  is  the  season  when  their  denizens  are  abseat^ea 
continental  tours,  at  country  seats^  and  watemg- 
places,  and  he  enjoys  a  real  solitude  then.  Not  a 
footstep  echoes  in  that  lonely  square  for  long  inter 
vals;  not  a  sound  is  to  be  heard, bnt  theelifp 
chirping  of  the  sparrows,  or  the  voioe  of  a  siagiif 
bird  from  the  centre  garden.  It  would  be  cmm 
to  know  what  he  is  thinking  about  as  lie  atsaatben 
along.  How  all  the  information  his  qnkk,  prnt- 
trating  eyes  and  ears  have  gatherd,  oome  t«aib&^ 
through  his  mind !  What  shrewd  refleotaons  hs 
makes,  and  what  practical  oondusiona  he  aniits 
at,  finding  expression  in  that  long  whistle  or  Se- 
quent shrug !  Our  sditary  is  neither  rogne  nor 
fool,  and  will  be  a  man  some  day — as  maoj  aioB- 
porary  employer  has  told  him,  wiih  an  encouragiiig 
skp  on  the  shoulder,  when  depositing  in  the  littfe 
brown  hand  the  well  earned  sixpenoe.  Bat  what  a 
strange  entrance  into  life  is  this— and  how  strong 
it  must  colour  all  its  future. 

Here  is  a  youth — there  are  hundreds  toe^ef 
such  in  a  great  dty — who  has  a  dear  and  ddi^^ 
ful  home  circle  far  away  in  the  quiet  oonntry,  or 
the  dull  little  provincbd  town,  and  who  has  oone  up 
alone  to  wrestle  with  fortune.  His  fathar^s  Ueas- 
ing  and  his  mother's  heart  are  wi^  hin,  as  he 
dwells  beneath  the  roof  of  strangers.  W^  lor 
him,  that  while  he  does  not  shin  attoMter  «hi 
society  into  which  he  ipajbslhnivib  kPIMnftB 
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spending  in  bis  solitude  many  an  hour  of  release 
from  toil.  It  will  serve  to  keep  alive  the  love  of 
home,  with  all  its  blessed  influences, — the  love  of 
home  which  will  be  a  safeguard  against  the  com- 
panionship of  the  vicious,  and  an  encitement  to 
becon^e  good  and  honourable,  and  to  keep  himself 
pure  and  holy  as  his  mother's  prayers.  Fresh, 
hopeful,  and  interested  in  everything,  it  may  be  he 
has  never  felt  aught  of  desolateness,  till  at  length 
sickness  overtakes  him.  Oh !  how  he  misses  then 
the  "dear  familiar  faces."  The  face  of  the 
stranger  is  kind,  but  it  wants  the  fond  anxiety 
which  would  now  have  clouded  thcp^.  The  hand 
of  the  matron  ministers  to  him  gently,  and  with 
womanly  tenderness  ;  but  she  is  occupied  with 
other  cares,  and  she  cannot  watch  beside  his  bed, 
as  mother  or  sister  only  can.  He  has  been  as  he 
thinks  long,  long  alone,  and  he  closes  his  eyes  and 
dreamily  fancies  himself  lying  in  a  chamber  with  a 
window  looking  out  on  a  garden,  and  fresh  flowers 
on  the  table,  from  which  a  delicious  odour  is 
wafted  by  the  breeze  that  strays  through  the  half- 
opened  lattice,  shaded  by  its  white  eurtain — a 
breeze  already  laden  with  perfumes.  He  fancies, 
tbo,  that  if  he  were  to  open  his  eyes  be  would  see 
a  gentle  form  seated  near  him.  When  he  does 
open  them  on  the  vacant  chair,  and  the  flowerless 
table,  and  the  window  looking  down  into  the  dingy 
court,  he  sighs,  and  thmks,  As  soon  as  I  am  well, 
I  will  get  my  holidays,  and  go  home.  He  must  go 
home.  The  case  is  worse  if  he  is  a  young  author 
or  artist,  struggling  with  all  the  difficulties  which, 
as  if  to  guard  in  some  measure  against  their  fasci- 
nanon,  bar  their  entrance  to  these  precarious  pro- 
fessions. His  lowly  hours  are  bright  with  visions 
of  the-  future — day  dreams  of  fame  and  distinction 
warm  his  fancy  and  enable  him  to  achieve  all  that 
he  is  capable  of  achieving.  Alas  !  that  they 
should  bo  so  often,  and  so  inevitably,  dispelled 
bj  chilling  disappointment,  and  the  dreamer 
brought  back  to  the  cold  and  stem  reality  of  this 
world's  calculations — as  to  what  one  must  eat  and 
drink. 

The.  business  day  is  over,  and  the  business  man 
is  enjoying  the  evening  rest  at  home.  Hi^  hair  is 
iron  grey  with  the  weight  of  a  half  century  of 
years,  but  his  manly  frame  carries  him  lightly,  and 
looks  as  if  it  would  bear  the  other  score  unbend- 
ingly* He  sits  in  the  shadow  of  twilight,  and  he 
is  occupied  in  picking  up  the  fallen  embers  from 
the  hearth,  and  replacing  them  one  by  one  in  the 
glowing  fire.  Is  he  gazing  back  into  the  past 
with  those  fixed  eyes  ?  Yes — and  a  prosperous 
Hfe  his  has  been — and  happy  enough,  too ;  and  yet, 
it  might  have  been  more  so.  It  is  not  for  lack  of 
affection  that  he  is  thus  alone  in  the  world. 
Perhaps  he  is  thinking  even  now  of  the  fair-haired, 
blue- eyed  cousin,  whom  he  used  to  escort  to  school 
in  his  boyish  days,  and  who  had  grown  a  sweet 
and  sensible  woman  before  he  returned  from  his 
early  banishment  to  revisit  his  native  place.  With 
what  frank  cordiality  she  met  him!  and  how  she 
drew  baok  from  the  oonsciousuess  of  the  more 


than  friendship  which  revealed  his  untold  love — for 
her  heart  was  already  another's.  So  he  plunged 
into  the  crowd  again,  and  in  the  struggle  for  for- 
tune, the  heyday  of  life  went  past  before  he  could 
indulge  a  second  dream  of  the  happy.  That 
widowed  sister  and  those  orphan  nephews  testify 
that  avarice  has  not  kept  him  a  bachelor.  As  he 
looks  back  on  the  past,  the  light  of  many  kind  and 
generous  actions  stream  across  it ;  and  yet — again 
that  yet — those  kind,  and  generous,  and  most 
unselfish  actions,  have  linked  no  human  being  to 
him,  and  the  time  is  hastening  on  when  solitude 
will  be  a  burden,  because  hope  and  busy  fancy  will 
have  rest ;  and  that  time  oometh,  too,  amidst 
whose  dimness  and  whose  anguish  nature  needs 
the  loved  and  the  loving.  It  is  sad  when  none 
live  to  hear  the  sufferer's  call. 


No.  III.— THE  TWO  TESTIMONIALS. 

The  people  of  Sheffield  some  time  since  presented 
a  purse  to  Mr.  Bx>ebuck,  containing  eleven  hundred 
guineas,  or  pounds  ;  and  they  -requested  '  that 
gentleman  to  sit  for  a  portrait,  to  adorn  their 
Town  Hall.  The  proposid  was  supported  by  per- 
sons unconnected  with  Sheffield.  It  originated 
soon  after  Mr.  Roebuck's  services  in  reference  to 
the  Crimean  campaign ;  and  they  procured  tardy 
attention  to  the  sick  and  wounded.  They  over 
threw  the  Aberdeen  Cabinet.  They  secured  all 
necessary  comforts  for  the  army.  They  left  an 
impression  everywhere  of  the  necessity  for  military 
reform,  which  will  not  wear  away  until  its  object 
be  achieved.  They  are  part  of  many  in^portant 
services  to  the  State,  by  the  member  for  Sheffield 
— part  of  a  series  that,  we  trust,  will  be  yet  long 
extended.  Accordingly,  independent  men  and  re- 
formers were  grateful,  and  they,  decided  upon 
expressing  their  gratitude  in  some  solidity.  Here 
it  is— in  two  parts— a  portrait,  a  purse— the  por- 
trait to  preserve  their  recollection  of  the  patriot — 
a  purse  to  maintain  his  remembrance  of  them. 
No  fault  can  be  found  with  these  arrangements. 
They  were  good  and  proper. 

A  short  time  afterwards  a  similar  meeting  oc 
curred  at  Brbtol.  Mr.  Berkeley  was  the  guest  o 
the  evening.  The  beer  bUl  was  the  topic.  The 
meeting  assembled  to  rejoice  over  gaining  back  one 
or  two  hours  from  short  lime  to  bar-keepers  on 
Sunday.  Mr.  Berkeley  bad  achieved  that  object. 
He  felt  that  beer  and  gin  were  wanted  for  the 
people  at  all  hours  on  all  days.  He  was  supported 
well  by  noisy  people,  and  others  of  a  quiet  caste, 
in  Hyde  Park.  The  Government  wished  to  be 
frightened.  The  Commons  did  not  care  a  rush  for 
the  subject.  If  the  working  classes  wanted  any 
part  of  their  number  to  work  for  long  instead  of 
short  hours  they  were  content.  Accordingly  two 
hours  or  thereby  were  added  to  beer-house  and  gin- 
palace  business  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  This 
achievement  was  commemorated  at  Bristol.    Bui- 
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lion  to  the  value  of  elevea  hundred  pounds  again 
was  subscribed  for  to  Mr.  Berkeley.  He  received 
it  As  an  expression  from  fourteen  thousand  working 
men  tliat  they  were  highly  pleased  with  his  con- 
duct. He  could  have  added,  but  of  course  he  did 
not,  that  they  were  all  plehsed  with  half  holidays 
and  short  hours  for  themselves ;  but,  alas !  for  bar- 
maids and  potboys  !  Well,  always  the  weaker  go 
to  the  wall.  The  barmaid  interest  is  entirely  un- 
represented. Even  the  potboys  have  no  strength 
in  the  two  houses.  The  bestowal  of  the  silver 
epergne  to  Mr.  Berkeley  was  quite  correct.  Those 
who  were  supported  by  his  energy  and  tact  are 
entitled  to  support  him  by  a  very  slight  per  ceuiage, 
or  from  their  profits,  or  from  the  outlay  on  their 
pleasures.  The  only  remark  that  occurs  to  the 
on -looker  is,  that  beer  is  a  much  more  profitable 
article  than  soldiers.  If  one  wants  honour  in  this 
life  there's  nothing  like  gin.  Humanity  is  a  per- 
fect drug  on  the  world,  and  does  not  pay.  One 
hit  at  the  beer  barrel  will  do  more  for  a  man  than 
ten  years  incessant  drudging  at  general  or  public 
purposes.  Messrs.  Berkeley  and  Roebuck,  tried 
by  testimonials,  are  at  par  ;  by  any  other  measure- 
ments they  are  not  at  par.  So  testimonials  are 
even  yet  the  exceptions^  and  not  the  rule. 


No.  IV.—THE  INTEENATIONAL  CONGRESS. 
A  Congress  of  many  men  from  many  parts  assem- 
bled last  week  at  Brussel.  The  members  came 
from  all  quarters  of  Europe.  They  came  with 
various  purposes,  but  one  common  to  all  was  the 
statement  of  grievances.  They  divided  into 
various  (Jommunities.  One  of  these  sections  studied 
homeopathy.  Another  was  devoted,  we  fancy,  to 
lizards  and  such  like.  A  third  dealt  with  free 
trade  and  statistics.  This  section  seemed  to  be 
deeply  puzzled  with,  their  question.  People  from 
the  wine  districts  feted  Mr.  Oliviera.  So  every 
party  bad  his  or  their  ism.  One  gentleman 
moved  a  resolution  recommending  the  abolition  of 
tattoo.  Another  felt  the  octroi  taxes  of  his  coun- 
try to  be  grievous.  One  man  advised  the  forma- 
tion of  an  additional  Zolverein,  which  is  not  a  free 
trade  society.  Another  wanted  the  adoption  by 
Belgium  of  the  Dutch  tariff  on  English  iron  which 
must  be  twenty-five  per  cent,  or  thereby  of  its 
value.  Even  Mr.  Cobden,  not  able  to  join  the 
throng,  protested  by  letter  against  our  late  war, 
which  was  not  in  any  way  concerned  with  free 
trade,  and  quoted  regarding  it  the  words  of  the 
B^v.  Sydney  Smith,  on  a  former  pugnacious  occa- 
sion, that  it  was  a  foolish,  just,  and  necessary  war ; 
forgetting  that  the  use  of  these  words  by  Mr. 
Smith,  did  not  prevent  them  from  being  extremely 
foolish.  Mr.  Cobden  further  quoted  a  great 
increase  in  our  exports  since  the  adoption  of 
free  trade,  in  proof  that  we  had  done  a  very  good 
thing;  and  that  our  policy,  like  virtue,  was  its  own 
reward.     Upon  this  subject,  Mr,  Burns  of  Man- 


chester, added  that  the  export  trade  of  Fiaikoe 
had  increased  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  oars, 
within  the  period  named  ;  and  yet  France  was  a  ter- 
ribly protective  land,  out  of  which  it  follows  that 
protection  also  b  its  own  reward ;  and  ao  the 
congress  were  left  stain  quo  before  they  came  there, 
every  man  to  his  own  opinion,  and  the  danger  of 
statistics  was  once  more  conclusively  proved.  Also 
several  of  Mr.  Cobden's  friends  were  moved  to 
scandal  that  he  should  have  joyously  suggested 
the  propriety  of  certain  continental  states  nosing 
two  or  three  millions  sterling  annually  off  our  goods 
by  the  simple  operation  of  reducing  the  duty ;  and 
thereupon  it  may  be  submitted  that  he  was  righU 
and  they  were  wrong ;  for.  if  we  can  sell  the  goods 
and  get  the  money  for  them — not  always  a  very 
ready  consequence  of  ^selling  them,  however — wc 
shall  do  well — do  better  who  may. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  to  write  ktters  to  carping 
people  at  a  foreign  congress,  when  a  man  is  not 
there  to  explain  t^em,  especially  with  the  vexing 
qualification  ascribed  to  the  literam  scriptam.  And 
if  our  great  statesmen  would  only  gather  together 
an  inter  colonial  and  inter-United  Kingdom  con- 
gress at  Bradford,  or  Bradbury,  or  anywhere  else, 
with  adequate  accommodation  for  man  and  beast, 
merely  to  consider  the  propriety  of  a  united  revo- 
lution of  our  measures,  monies,  and  weights^  i^ 
one  nomenclature,  it  is  true  that  they  cndy  wodd 
be  attempting  a  thing  that  might  be  done,  bat 
some  honour  and  profit  both  may  be  attached  to 
that  humble  work.  As  to  these  inter-natiooal 
meetings,  they  are  very  good  and  pleasant ;  but 
nothing  comes  out  of  them,  unless  to  the  Flemisli 
hotel  keepers,  who  continue  to  render  them  profit- 
able :  wfiile,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  reduction  of 
our  com  measures  to  one  level  would  deliver  us  all 
from  those  mystifications  in  the  Mark-lane  Erfrm, 
that  so  try  an  humble  eater  of  quartern  loav&  ia 
the  science  of  arithmetic,  so  as  to  reoonoile  the 
Glasgow  bale  with  the  Edinburgh  quarter,  munnar- 
ing  meanwhile  at  the  conservatism  of  the  western 
corn  merchants.  Then  something  inter-home- 
interests  at  home  might  promote  free-trade  in  oar 
own  money  and  land,  without  which,  half  the  battle 
has  yet  to  be  fought.  They  are  pressing  and  pre- 
sent questions — that  money  one,  particularly,  is 
ever  present  with  many,  in  one  sense  only — ^tiw 
sense  of  the  question  being  with  them,  and  not  tk 
money  ;  and  they^  and  we,  and  all  of  us,  must  make 
a  terrible  end  of  it  by*and-bye,  or  it  will  make  u 
end  of  sundry  theories  and  thugs  more  desiiaUe 
than  any  theories.  We  might  as  well  be  employed, 
like  those  disreputable  young  women  spoken  oif  ia 
the  classics,  to  fill  a  bottomless  tub  with  water ; 
or,  what's  nearly  the  same  thing,  a  tub  with  the 
dry-rot  in  the  bottom,  or  a  sieve,  as  to  fill  oar 
coffers  or  pockets  with  bullion,  as  our  lawa  stand  at 
present.  For  the  faster  it  comes  the  fasta  H 
goes,  and  the  more  it  comes  the  less  remains  with 
us— by  no  fault  of  ours,  for  nobody  appears  to  be 
a  penny  richer  of  its  coming  and  gttng;  and»  i 
how  or  somewhere^  some  thing  is  deoUedly  ^ 
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ind  should  be  decidedly  amended  just  immediately ; 
Itr,  at  any  rate,  let  us  liave  an  inter-some- class 
eoDgress  to  oonvince  us  that  our  present  state  of 
|>0Terty  is  the  very  best  and  most  desirable  condi- 
tion for  our  happiness  and  prosperity. 


No.  v.— tHE  NATURALISTS. 

Tab  philosophers  of  the  world  have  gone  among 
the  beasts  of  Vienna  as  an  autumnal  amusement. 
The  eicursion  involved  nearly  one  thousand  learned 
persons,  to  whom  the  emperor  opened  all  his  gar- 
dens and  museums— closing  them,  for  their  con- 
venience, agmnst  all  the  world  beside.  The 
naturalists  doubtless  enjoyed  excellent  opportuni- 
ties  of  studying  the  difl^rent  eagles.  They  would 
have  speeiiMb  at  the  f  renoh  eagles,  who  have 


soared  over  the  Alps  and  fair  Italy,  on  to  Vienna 
— of  the  double-headed  eagle  of  Russia,  intended 
to  symbolise  double  dealing  in  the  state— of  the 
Prussian  eagle,  with  its  wings  clipped  by  its  two 
neighbours,  the  emperors — and  of  the  white  eagle 
of  Pohind,  chained,  drooping,  and  nearly  d^. 
The  naturalists  must  find  the  study  of  the  brute 
and  of  the  vegetable  creation  very  pleasing;  but 
the  best  and  most  suitable  study  of  man  is  man. 
And  perhaps  the  emperor  could  have  accommodated 
them  with  remarkable  examples  of  their  own  class 
— rthe  angry  Hungarian — the  gloomy  Lombard^ 
the  patriot  in  chains — and  the  suspected  man  in 
confinement.  Before  they  left  the  city  of  the 
Kaisers,  or  small  Cassars,  they  may  have  been 
shown  the  last  concordat  with  Rome,  which  is  the 
greatest  of  modern  curiosities,  in  or  out  of  Vienna, 
where  many  specimens  of  histoiy,  natural  and 
unnatural,  are  preserved. 


OH,    WHEREJORE    8IGHP 


Oh,  wherefore  sigh  P 
Because  your  lot  is  cast  among  the  poor  P 
Because  no  laden  coffer  meets  your  eye, 
O'erflowing  with  its  perishable  store  P — 

Oh,  wherefore  sigh  P 

Oh,  wherefore  sigh  P 
Becauae  you  see  the  roses  fade  away  P 
Because  the  autumn  leaves  are  sere  and  dry, 
Reminding  mortals  of  their  sure  decay  P — 

Oh,  wherefore  sigh  P 

Oh,  wherefore  sigh  P 
Beoante  of  disappointment  in  your  friend  P 
Beoause  you  on  his  friendship  did  rely. 
And  found  him  all  deceiving  in  the  end  P — 

Oh,  wherefore  sigh  P 


Oh,  wherefore  sigh  P 
Placed  far  by  Providence  from  all  you  know. 
Gaze  but  one  moment  upward  to  the  sky. 
And  see  a  Friend — and  "  Elder  brother,"  too — 

And  eease  to  sigh ! 

Then  sigh  no  more; 
Bear  with  afflictions  while  on  earth  you  stay— 
The  cross  is  borne  before  the  crown  is  worn; 
But  in  the  regions  of  eternal  day 

Sighing  is  o*er. 

**  And  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  ihall  retnra,  and  come  to 
ZioQ  with  songs  and  ererlasting  joj  upon  their  heada :  thejr 
shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  Mrrow  and  sighing  shall 
flee  away.*'-*l8AiAH  xuv.— 10. 


THE  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 
(coNTunnED  moM  ous  last  nttmbxb.) 


The  Lombard  Advance  Fund  and  Life  Assurance 
Sooiety  has  been  more  than  three  years  completely 
registered  without  roistering  any'acoounts,  and 
that  is  very  unlike  the  name,  for  the  Lombards 
were  a  methodical  people. 

The  last  year  was  the  first  of  the  London  and 
Continental  Assurance  Society.  Its  funds  consist 
of  advance  and  eapital  £7,177.  The  two  parts 
are  not  separated,  although  a  wide  difference  exists 
between  cash  and  debt.  The  sooiety  proposes  to 
do  Fire,  Life,  and  Marine  Insurance.  The  prelimi- 
nvy  expenses,  £1,606  were  moderate,  «m1  are 


balanced  by  the  income  of  the  first  year.  The 
expenses  for  the  period  were  £1926,  without  £317- 
for  re-assurance,  but  reckoning  £115  for  cancelled 
policies.  The  accounts  outstanding  amount  to 
£605  chargeable  to  ourrent  or  preliminary  ex- 
penees,  and  the  oompany  ha9  got  into  existence 
cheaper  than  many  of  its  contemporaries^  at  what 
indeed  may  be  termed  a  reasonable  rate. 

The  London  and  County  Assurance  was  com- 
pletely registered  five  years  ago,  but  never  returned 
a  balance  sheet.  The  London  and  County  Hail 
and  Cattle  Insurance  Company  has  been  two  years 
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ia  existence^  and  made  the  same  omission.  The 
London  Equitable  Mutaal  Life  Gorapanj  has  only 
existed  for  twelve  months  and  could  have  had  no 
presentible  account  at  the  date  of  this  return.  The 
London  and  Provincial  Provident  Society  is  in  the 
ftame  position 

The  London  Exchange  Advance  Fund  and  Life 
Association  have  enjoyed  Kfe  for  four  years  witli- 
out  doing  business  in  life  policies,  so  far  as  the 
accounts  show  ;  but  are  apparently  confined  to  the 
advance  business  by  way  of  the  loan  and  the  dis- 
count trade  in  bills.  For  our  purpose  therefore  it 
is  sufficient  to  state  the  results  of  the  last  account 
to  Midsummer  of  last  year.  The  liabilities  arie 
slightly  over  eleven  thousand  pounds,  and  the  paid 
capital  forms  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  same.  The 
money  and  securities  on  hand  exceed  nine  thousand. 
The  improvements  on  premises,  furniture,  and  stock 
in  trade  are  put  at  one  thousand,  while  preliminary 
expenses  and  loss  in  trading  have  required  four 
thousand  pounds.  The  profits  of  the  first  year's 
business  were  £393.  The  losses  of  the  second 
were  £443,  and  of  the  third  £375,  making  together, 
£818. 

The  London  Indisputable  Life  Policy  Company 
has  existed  for  eight  years,  and  has  been  well 
conducted,  if  success  be  the  proper  test  of  good 
management.  The  premiums  for  1851  amounted 
to  £11,629  8s.  6d.,  and  the  claims  were  15  per 
cent,  upon  that  revenue.  The  following  year  pro- 
duced for  premiums  £14,071  lis.  6d.,  of  which 
the  claims  were  18  per  cent.  The  next  year's 
premiums  reached  £16,969  19s.  7d.,  and  the  claims 
were  13  per  cent.  The  subsequent  year,  1854, 
had  an  income  from  premiums  of  £19,360  Is.  Id., 
on  which  the  claims,  including  certain  sums  payable 
from  the  previous  balance,  reached  %7i  per  cent. 

The  figures  deserve  the  attention  of  parties  en- 
gaged in  life  assurance  at  its  earlier  stages,  as  they 
show  the  upward  tendency  of  claims.  The  pay- 
ments for  re-assurance  during  the  four  years  named, 
were  at  the  rate  of  12,  10,  11,  and  14  per  cent. 

The  general  expenditure  for  all  other  purposes 
in  each  of  these  four  years  has  been  £4,555, 
£5,674,  £7,246,  £5,690,'  omitting  shillings  and 
pence;  or,  upon  the  income  of  each  year,  at  the 
rate  of  39,  33i  42i  and  29i  per  cent.  The 
various  charges  make  together  a  per  centage  upon 
the  premiums  of  06,  61i,  66i,  and  71,  in  the  years 
given,  exhibiting  in  the  aggregate  a  near  approach 
to  uniformity.  The  company  were  paid  interest 
in  the  three  last  years  amounting  altogether  to 
£1,357  6s.  4d.,  and  the  income  from  this  source 
will  increase  so  long  as  additions  are  made  to  the 
balances  from  current  business.  The  directors  had 
formed  a  guai:antee  fund  at  the  commencement  of 
the  comp|ny,  and  the  interest  upon  it  was  reduced 
by  payments  of  principal,  within  the  four  years, 
from  £158  15s.  4d.  to  £45,  in  1853,  and  in  the 
following  year  it  appears  to  have  been  extinguished. 
The  repayments  to  this  fund  credited  in  the 
expenditure  amounts  to  £2,500.  The  assurances 
with  the  company  at  the  close  of  1854  amounted 


to  £527,485.  The  difference  in  faTOor  of  the 
company  between  their  present  value  and  the  pre- 
sent  value  of  the  premiums  was  £21,920  12s.  8d. 
This  property,  as  we  have  repeatedly  stated,  is  a 
matter  of  calculation  and  opinion^  dependent  upon 
the  care  displayed  in  the  selection  of  lives,  and  the 
rates  charged  for  assurance.  The  total  balance  in 
favour  of  the  company  was  £56,251  8s.  6d.,  whidi, 
in  addition  to  the  item  named,  contained 
£9,333  6s.  8d.,  chargeable  upon  future  pofi^ 
holders  for  preliminary  expenses  and  payable  daring 
the  next  fourteen  years.  The  funds  in  band  came 
to  £10,532,  18s.  3d.,  and  the  balance  was  in  loans. 

The  London  Monetary  Advance  and  Life  As- 
surance Company  is  a  loan  office  witb  a  good  ooe- 
nexion,  and  a  paid  up  capital  in  1851  of  scarcely 
three  thousand  pounds,  extended  by  the  close  of 
1854  to  eleven  thousand  pounds.  The  nominal 
capital  is  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  should  be 
five  to  ten  times  that  sum  if  the  proprietary 
expected  to  raise  a  generally  influential  and  usefil 
company.  The  expense  of  managing  small  capitals 
in  this  description  of  business  is  not  mnch  less 
than  the  sums  that  would  be  requisite  for  large 
means.  The  company  do  not  seem  from  these 
accounts  to  have  a  life  assurance  business  of  thdr 
own.  Their  net  profiU  for  1852  were  £266  6s.  li 
—for  1853,  £878  12s.  4d.  These  profits  are  taken 
to  Midsummer  of  the  years  named ;  the  account 
for  the  latter  half  of  1853  is  omitted — but  for  tlie 
whole  of  the  year  the  profits  amount  to  £1,420  9&3d 
This  profit  is  net,  after  defraying  £100  per  anuuBi 
of  preliminary  expenses,  current  expenses  indudi]^ 
directors'  fees,  salaries,  and  rents.  The  anKNimt 
paid  under  these  different  beads  is  unpublished.  A 
reserved-  fund  has  also  been  formed,  amountii^  a^ 
the  close  of  1854,  to  £585.  The  auditors  certify 
in  that  year  that  the  profits  admit  a  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  7  per  cent.  The  entire  capital  boirowed 
and  paid,  on  which  these  profits  have  been  made, 
does  not  materially  exceed  sixteen  thoasaad 
pounds,  of  which  five  thousand  pounds  are  borrowed 
at  five  per  cent.  The  interest  of  the  whole  sum  at 
five  per  cent,  would  be  £800,  but  nearly  douUe 
that  sum,  or  almost  nine  per  cent.,  is  secured,  after 
paying  all  expenses.  The  charges  to  the  borrower 
must,  therefore,  be  rather  onerous. 

The  London  Mutual  Life  and  Guarantee  Sodetj 
has  been  completely  registered  for  seven  years. 
The  accounts  are  closely  detailed,  and  show  a 
rapidly  increasing  income  from  premiums.  Tlie 
amount  in  1851  was  £5,777  ;  following  year, 
£7,880;  next.  £9,822;  and  subsequent^  £12,436. 
The  expenses  connected  with  the  business  have 
been  gradually  reduced,  although  its  amount  has 
been  increased,  so  that,  while  in  1851  ibey  oon- 
sumed  -five-sixths  of  the  income  from  pdieies,  in 
1854  they  were  little  more  than  20  per  eeat«  of  the 
revenue.  The  payments  under  this  head  in  the 
four  years  were  £4,851,  £6,183  £3,815,  and  £2,775. 
Part  of  the  decrease  is  not  real,  but  consequent 
upon  the  increase  of  the  company*s  accomnhited 
fund,  as  interest  is  charged  on  both  sidea.    The 
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ezpeoMs  of  tlie  last  year  ate  3,260/.  In  the  two 
last  years  the  amount  received  for  premiums  is 
charged  less  commission,  which  in  the  previous 
years  is  inserted  on  the  opposite  side  as  a  payment. 
By  the  amount  of  commission  also,  the  savings  are 
therefore  less  than  they  appear ;  and  the  outlay  for 
the  year  last  returned  will  be  brought  up  to  four 
thousand  pounds  at  a  low  estimate.  The  claims 
and  reassurances,  which  may  be  added,  as  they 
are  very  small,  were  a  charge  upon  the  policy  re- 
venue of  nearly  five  per  cent,  in  1851,  of  fully 
&ye  In  the  following ;  of  nearly  fifteen  in  the  next, 
and  of  twenty-four  per  cent,  in  the  subsequent 
year.  They  are  light  in  the  earlier  years,  but 
show  a  large  increase  in  the  last.  The  balance 
in  favour  of  the  company  at  the  close  of  1854, 
was  19,402/. ;  but  the  directors  do  not  include  in 
that  statement  any  sum  as  the  value  of  their  busi- 
ness; They  do  not  estimate  the  surplus  of  their 
income  from  their  policies  over  the  responsibility 
inonrred  by  them,  and  do  not  increase  their  balance 
from  that  quarter. 

The  London  and  Provincial  Joint  Stock  Life 
Insurance  Company  was  completely  registered  in 
1847,  and  in  1852  its  proprietary  capitid  appeared 
to  be  close  upon  sixteen  thousand  pounds,  its  in- 
come from  all  sources  was  thirteen  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy  six  pounds,  and  its  expendi- 
ture reached  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty- eight  pounds.  The  expenditure  includes 
the  payment  of  2,6641.  of  consolidated  debt,  and 
3,185/.  for  claims,  policies  purchased,  and  re-as- 
surances. The  expenditure,  exclusive  of  the  pay- 
ment for  debt,  consumed  the  whole  policy  revenues 
of  1852,  and  yet  the  interest  to  shareholders  is 
charged  at  1,441/.  10s.  lOd.,  although  in  the  cir- 
cumstances nothing  could  have  been  earned,  but 
some  new  responsibility  must  have  been  incurred. 
This  company  has  registered  no  accounts  since 
1852. 

The  London  and  Provincial  Law  Assurance 
Society  is  ten  years  old,  and  this  account  includes 
the  return  of  four  jears,  ending  with  December, 
1854.  The  society  is  conducted  at  less  cost  than 
the  great  majority  of  its  competitors,  and  from  its 
investments  and  annual  savings,  we  conclude  that 
its  business  is  efficiently  managed.  A  large  revenue 
now  accrues  from  its  investments,  which  at  the 
dose  of.  1851  amounted  to  79,881/.  lOs.  2d.,  and 


at  the  close  of  1854  had  reached  114,144/.  2s.  3d. 
The  income  from  premiums  in  1851  was  14,140/ 
The  expense  of  Management  was  174  per  cent. 
The  claims  were  17,  and  the  re-assurances  nearly 
8,  making  42}  per  cent  of  the  revenue. 

Next  year  the  revenue  from  this  principal  source 
increased  by  2,660/.,  and  the  management  required 
16^,  the  re-assurances  6,  and  the  claims  16^  or 
38f  per  cent.  The  following  year  gave  a  further 
advance  in  this  revenue  of  1,606/.,  while  the 
expenses  of  management  taken  over  the  whole 
amount  as  formerly,  reached  15f ,  the  re-assurances 
over  7},  and  the  claims  21},  or  together  44f  per 
cent.  In  1854,  the  increase  of  the  company's 
revenues  from  policies  was  only  200/.,  and  the  cost 
of  management  was  16}  per  cent.,  the  re  assurances 
were  7i,  and  the  claims,  including  as  formerly,  the 
surrendered  policies,  amounted  to  15  per  cent.,  or 
.38f  per  cent,  for  all  charges.  The  interest  upon 
investments  amounts  to  one-fifth  of  the  income 
from  policies ;  and  is  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
expense  of  management. 

The  Magnet  lafe  Assurance  Company  has  gone 
into  partnership  with  the  Eagle,  and  its  account 
has  not  therefore  the  interest  which  it  would  have 
possessed,  if  it  had  still  been  an  independent  Com- 
pany. It  began  business  in  1854,  with  a  paid  up 
capital  of  2,440/. ;  and  the  preliminary  expenses 
exceeded  that  sum  by  46/.  A  large  business  for 
a  first  year  was  brought  to  the  office.  The  pre- 
miums amounted  to  3,608/.,  the  current  expenses 
to  1,601/.,  and  the  re-assurances  to  289/.,  between 
them  rather  over  fifty  per  cent,  upon  the  income. 

The  Manchester  Fire  Insurance  Company,  must 
be  so  well  known  in  that  place  as  a  prosperous 
concern,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  its 
expenses,  and  losses  by  fire,  do  not  in  the  accounts 
before  us  in  any  instance  equal  its  receipts  from 
policies,  while  on  neaily  all  a  large  balance  goes 
to  strengthen  the  Company,  while  the  shareholders 
have  reason  to  be  thankFul  for  a  duly  earned  divi- 
vidend.  Payments  are  common;  but  payments 
really  due  are  uncommon  with  new  Eire  Companies, 

[As  in  a  publication  of  this  description,  only  a 
small  portion  of  its  pages  can  be  devoted  to  sub- 
jects of  this  character,  the  latter  part  of  this  paper 
is  postponed  to  make  room  for  one  of  a  kindred 
character  but  of  temporary  interest.] 
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Septembxb  was*  barren  of  news— -duU,  stale,  and 
harvestable.  The  evenbgs  and  the  mornings  were 
beautiful — dear  and  cold ;  and  the  crops  have  been 
ingathered  rapidly.  The  returns  are  over,  and  the 
prices  should,  therefore,  be  under  an  average ;  but 
the  quantity  of  com  grown  in  this  country  must 


have  fallen  under  the  production  of  former  years, 
since,  with  all  our  importations,  prices  still  keep 
inconveniently  high.  The  popuktion  have  not  in- 
creased by  a  great  number  since  1841,  after  sub- 
straoting  the  dead  of  Ireland  in  1846  and  1847 ; 
and  the  emigration  from  that  period  to  the  present 
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year;  but  importation  of  food  has  increased  hj 
quantities  sufficient  to  support  five  or  six  millions 
of  people ;  and  yet  prices  are  higher  upon  the 
arerage  of  years  than  they  were  efen  before  the 
eorn  laws  were  repealed. 

BU88IA. 

The  political  intelligence  of  the  month  is 
limited.  First  among  the  very  many  tr^es  is 
the  coronaUon  of  Alexander  of  Eussia,  celebrated 
upon  the  7th,  at  Moscow,  in  a  style  of  barbaric 
magnificence — that  could  not  have  been  rivalled 
in  any  other  capital  of  Europe.  Moscow  is  upon 
the  debateable  land  between  Asia  and  Europe. 
Its  social  condition  is  also  upon  the  debateable 
laud  between  civilisation  and  a  crude  state  of 
society.  The  young  Emperor  collected  vassals 
from  the  western  coasts  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian.  He  had  subjects 
from  Tobolsk  and  from  Warsaw  congregated  at 
Moscow.  The  G^eorgians  from  Tiflis,  and  Uie  Lap^ 
landers  from  Archangel  sent  their  representatives 
to  join  thb  ovation  to  their  sovereign.  The  as- 
•emblage  of  ehiefs  from  the  multitude  of  tribes 
that  constitute  tbe  Russian  empire,  formed  a 
grotesque  exhibition. 

This  Coronation  at  Moscow  has  occupied  a  larger 
portion  of  the  public  or  of  the  daily  press  for 
some  time  than  all  the  philanthropic  and  political 
business  of  Europe.  We  only  sympathise  with 
this  worship  of  the  Komanoff,  so  far  as  it  shows 
the  dangers  of  Europe  from  the  family.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers  assembled  at  Moscow  after 
a  peace ;  closed  because  the  Russian  army  had 
been  out  down  like  grass,  or  had  faded  like  gourds ; 
and  yet  we  do  not  know  that  any  portion  of  the 
empire's  frontier  was  inadequately  guarded.  By 
an  act  of  particular  favour,  we  are  told  that  the 
Emperor  will  rob  no  more  homes  for  four  years,  of 
their  youth.  The  happy  mothers  of  Russia  are  to 
have  four  years'  respite.  We  adopt  a  similar 
course  in  this  country  with  the  grouse  on  our 
moors  and  the  salmon  in  our  rivers.  The  next 
four  years  is  to  be  a  close  period  in  human  hunt- 
ing within  the  Russian  empire.  The  families  of 
the  land  are  to  be  preserved,  much  as  an  English 
squire  preserves  his  pheasantry  after  a  batteau,  and 
for  nearly  the  same  xeason.  The  favour  is  con- 
tingent, however,  upon  the  empire  not  getting  into 
a  state  of  war.  It  is  in  that  state  at  present 
with  the  Circassians.  It  may  be  in  that  state  at 
any  time  with  any  other  people.  Still,  the  Russian 
army  is  not  t\)  fall  under  six  hundred  thousand 
men.  We  do  not  comprehend  facts  precisely,  be- 
cause a  disposition  to  ascribe  a  fabulous  population 
to  Russia  is  common  at  home.  The  limit  of  its 
scattered  population  is  sixty  millions,  or  double 
the  nundber  of  persons  in  the  British  isles,  without 
estimatmg  our  colonies.  The  army  of  Muscovy 
will  therefore  be  in  the  proportion  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers  in  the  British  islands !  That 
is  what  some  of  our  papers  call  low,  and  a  signal 
for  a  general  disarmament ! 

The    Russian   population    seem   to   be   sixty 


millions  of  the  most  incompreheDsible  snd  stupid 
people  on  this  round  globe.  The  majority  of  then 
belong  to  a  faith  that  rolls  up  a  king  and  pope  & 
one  purple,  under  one  crown,  and  sete  "tk 
beast"  on  a  throne  to  rule  sul^ect  mtiou. 
Satan  never  hit  upon  a  happier  dcfiee  tbu 
that  of  making  men  wonliip  the  hand  M 
smites  them.  The  whole  system  of  using  raHgioi 
to  gloze  over  tyranny,  as  indulgent  doeton  pit 
pilb  in  gingerbread  for  ofaildren,  or  aa  ^  pQiaoa- 
ers  of  the  nineteenth  century  adminiater  strjofaBiie 
in  chicken  broth  to  invalids,  vindicates  tbe  ntil- 
leot  of  the  inventor.  These  Russians  might  be  is 
happy  as  the  winter  is  long,  among  Sidr  besr 
skins,  and  they  wont,  because  their  Empeior, 
secular  and  spiritual,  wont  let  them. 

Now  our  capitalists  and  those  of  Fianoe  propoie 
to  build  railways  and  dig  canals  for  them^^ 
resembles  a  conspiracy  on  thdr  part  to  help  for- 
ward the  great  war  of  the  latter  times.  UeK 
people  who  Hve  on  cents  will  be  moved  baekwaid 
by  no  consideration  of  that  sort.  If  tbej  we 
like  other  men,  we  would  advise  them  to  eoasider 
the  prdbable  severity  of  the  next  eontest,  iA»,hj 
railroad  and  river,  Russia  will  be  able  to  ooaon- 
trate  armies  upon  one  point,  in  a  few  vedn,  b 
greater  numbers  than  that  power  could  fiov  cog- 
gregate  upon  one  spot  in  a  campaign*  Moseot 
communicates  with  the  southern  ^ores  of  ^ 
Caspian  by  water  through  the  entire  joomny;  vd 
by  an  inland  navigation,  to  vriMi  our  gunboaiioia 
never  reach,  unless  we  be  to  press  nortfawai4  feoa 
Peshawur,  and  establish  a  steamship  manoCi^ 
on  the  Oxus,  or  some  other  river;  but  wearetoli 
that  the  road  is  impassable— a  waste-hoi^ w^- 
demess  for  hundreds  of  miles  uncaknlated.  T^ 
road  from  the  soathern  Caspian  to  Bagdad,  aad  so 
on,  is  not  so  very  bad,  and  the  way  from  Moieof 
to  the  Tigris  is  regularly  travelled  by  ctfanK ; 
and  tourists  find  houses  and  towns  over  thewtkc 
distance. 

THB   UlflTBD  STATSS. 

A  condition  of  society  similar  to  that  of  Bwa 
bears  bitter  fruits  in  the  United  States.  Tbs 
churches  have  agreed  to  lie  to  the  slaves,  ani  ei- 
large  ihe  number  of  substitutes  for  the  Dei^frKs 
one,  to  three  hundred  thousand,  eras  maaywi 
viduals  as  can  buy  or  posstss  one  n^  J 
more.  The  evil  works  war.  The  temtwy  d 
Kansas  is,  as  yef,  neither  free  nor  shive.  Bsili 
parties  endeavour  to  occupy  the  land  with  mffl 
holding  their  own  sentiments.]  They  hs^^ 
confined  themselves  to  forwarding  their  own  fricMS 
to  the  district  that  is  to  be  a  state;  but  liee 
friends,  when  they  get  there,  resist  the  imn"8* 
tion  of  their  rivals.  The  Free  Soilers  and  «« 
Skve  owners  have  established-strongholds  »t^ 
ferent  points  of  the  territory.  Thqri««^ 
chosen  representatives  to  coi^grcss,  9/td  ^^^ff^^ 
decided  that  both  elections  areilli^.  Botfcp««f 
have  chosen  local  magistrates,  ^^oee  towooy. 
despised  by  the  opponents  hi  *aA  case.  J^ 
confusion  of  titles  among  Gennab  and  wf«*'* 
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is  terrible  to  tbe  UDimtiated,  President  Pierce 
is  suspected  "by  tbe  free  soilers.  Tbey  say  that 
be  employs  tbe  army  in  defence  of  tbat  "  domestic 
institution**  of  sbivery^  wbose  existence,  and  exten- 
sion, form  tbe  question  of  questions  in  tbe  soutb. 
Therefore,  although  tbe  Senate  were  willing  to 
pass  tbe  army  bUI,  before  tbe  conclusion  of  tbe 
ordinary  session,  upon  the  18  tb  August,  yet  tbe  Re- 
presentatives managed  to  leave  the  bill  over. 
President  Pierce  determined  not  to  baulked  in  this 
manner ;  and  so  be  issued  bis  proclamation  for  an 
extraordinary  session  to  commence  upon  tbe  21st 
nit.,  and  finally  be  obtained  tbe  army  bill. 

The  prostration  of  legal  before  lynch  authority 
in  California  is  complete.  The  regular  army, 
judges,  and  magistrates,  are  set  aside.  The  Cum- 
mittee  of  Vigilance,  an  unconstituted  and  uncon- 
stitutional body,  commit,  examine,  try,  sentence, 
and  bang,  whomsoever  they  deem  guilty  of  crime 
against  individuals,  or  against  the  State ;  and  carry 
on  processes 'scarcely  competent  for  society  in  its 
most  rude  form,  idthough  probably  with  more 
justice  than  was  ever  practiced  through  the  law  by 
the  lawyers;  but  any  man  out  of  the  whid 
prevailing  in  San  Francisco  must  feel  that  this 
life  is  fraught  with  imminent  danger  to  everything 
and  nothing  more  than  political  freedom. 

Tbe  condition  of  tbe  United  States  is  black  ani 
dismal  Tbe  Vigilance  Committee  of  San  Fran- 
cisco are  to  be  dissolved  by  the  officials  of  the 
Federal  Government ;  but  they  form  a  bard,  large, 
wen  in  California,  and  may  not  be  dissolvable  by 
any  agency  under  tbe  orders  of  President  Pierce  in 
tbe  Paci6c.  Since  tbe  preceding  sentence  was  in 
type  we  learn  tbat  tbey  have  resigned. 

Tbe  territory  of  Kimsas  is  tbe  seene  of  a  civil 
war  which  has  got  past  skirmishing.  According  to 
tbe  more  irecent  reports,  the  pro-slavery  men  bad 
defeated  tbe  free  soil  settlers,  and  destroyed  two 
or  three  of  their  towns.  The  contest  originates 
in  the  desire  of  both  parties  to  hold  this  Kansas, 
and  tbey  cannot  both  bold  it.  One  party  must 
obtain  it  to  tbe  exclusion  of  tbe  other.  This  is 
not  tbe  battle  of  whig  and  tory,  where  both  opin> 
ions  may  flourish  side  by  side  like  tbe  olive  and 
tbe  vine,  or  tbe  white  rose  and  tbe  red,  and  so  on 
through  all  tbe  vegetation  of  the  earth ;  but  this 
is  an  exterminating  strife — although  tbe  strife  of 
brethren  and  fellow  citizens — subjects  of  tbe  same 
great  republic,  but  who  cannot  be .  inhabitants  of 
tbe  same  State.  Freedom  and  slavery  cannot 
dwell  together.  Even  now  the  Union  may  have 
got  to  the  beginning  of  its  end. 

S013TH  AKIBICA. 

The  filibusteringexpedition  into  Nicaragua,  under 
(General)  Walker,  does  not  prosper.  The  other 
states  which  once  formed  the  central  union  of 
America,  have  combined  against  tbe  invadexs,  who, 
preferring  a  merry  life  and  short  to  military  disci- 
pline and  order,  are  going  to  death  under  the  lire 
of  cheap  rum  and  the  arrack  of  the  west,  like  the 
heroes  of  drunken  adventures.  Gen^  Walker 
proposes  an  expedition  to  Cuba  for  its  recovery. 


because  Columbus  was  buried  iu  the  capital  of  the 
island — a  very  strange  reason  for  seizing  it  and 
turning  out  the  men  in  possession,  who,  if  distin- 
guished by  no  good  or  great  quality  in  some  respects, 
are,  nevertheless,  descendants  of  tbe  people  who 
gave  to  Columbus  the  means  of  psosecuting  his 
voyages  of  discovery  to  America. 

The  northern  States  of  South  America  are 
engaged  in  struggles  for  religious  freedom,  that 
both  in  Mexico  and  New  Granada  promise  success. 
The  vast  fabric  of  the  priesthood  is  nearly 
overthrown,  and  something  better  will  be 
substituted,  we  trust  for  the  darkness  and  gloom 
in  which  minds  have  been  wrapped  up  like  mum- 
mies in  these  lands  since  the  introduction  of  no- 
minal Christianity,  and  for  some  centuries  before 
tbat  revolution. 

BUROPEAN  NATIONS. 

The  troubles  in  Portugal  and  Spain  have  not 
been  renewed ;  but  tbe  constitution  of  the  latter 
country  is  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation. 

Italy  remains  in  the  condition  of  mutual  menace 
between  peoples  and  sovereigns ;  between  Austria 
and  Sardinia ;  and  generally  between  despotic  and 
liberal  principles.  Fort  building  goes  on  with 
energy  both  by  the  Sardinians  and  tbe  Germans. 
The  Kings  and  Grand  Dukes  imprison  refractory 
subjects  with  a  liveliness  of  action  that  vindicates 
their  earnestness  and  vigour.  The  advice  of 
Britaui  and  France  was  contemptuously  rejected  by 
tbe  Government  of  Naples,  and  be  has  received  a  re- 
joinder. The  death  of  Sir  William  Temple  left 
the  British  Embassy  at  Naples  vacant,  and  we 
believe  that  Mr.  Villiers,  the  present  Judge  Adro- 
cate,  tbe  representative  of  Wolverhampton,  and  a 
brother  of  tbe  Earl  of  Clarendon,  will  receive  tbe 
appdntment,  if  an  ambassador  be  agiun  sent ;  but 
the  King  of  Naples  has  not  yet  "gone  down 
into  the  valley  of  humiliation*'  for  bis  refusals  not 
to  libel  kingcraft  by  the  extra  severity  of  bis 
persecutions,  and  his  sneers  at  our  own  short- 
comings, and  the  sins  of  France  in  that  way.  Sis 
shores  are  therefore  to  be  visited  by  tbe  allied 
fleet,  as  an  embassy.  What  new  broil  is  to  come 
out  of  this  business,  for  next  year,  we  cannot 
learn,  either  from  tbe  almanacs  or  the  stars. 

A  small  and  very  foolish  insurrection  was  raised 
by  a  wild  Count,  in  Ncufcbatel,  against  the 
federal  authority  of  the  Swiss  republic,  and  in 
favour  of  the  Prussian  King's  claims  to  rule  tbat 
district ;  but  it  was  speedily  suppressed  by  the 
federal  forces,  and  the  tradesmen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  are  chiefly  watchmakers,  after  the 
death  of  twenty  men,  or  thereby. 

The  King  of  Prussia  pursues  the  domestic  line  , 
has  enjoyed  the  world  at  a  marriage  iu  the  family ; 
and,  as  the  chronicles  of  Emperors  and  Kings  so 
much  resembles  a  narrative  of  earthquakes,  a  turn 
of  the  eye  to  Berlin  is  a  relief,  for  it  falls  upon  au 
old  gentleman  assurbg  his  soldiers  that  it  is  well 
they  can  fight,  if  need  be,  since  for  bimsolf,  ho 
never  learned  tbe  craft ;  and  drinking  his  vin^  in 
peace  and  quiet. 
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The  Frencli  Emperor  has  passed  the  greater 
part  of  the  month  at  his  mountainous  watering 
house  on  the  edge  of  the  ocean  and  the  Pyrenees ; 
in  bad  health,  manj  people  say,  in  a  bad  or  diseased 
state  of  mind,  some  others  allege.  A  conspiracy 
has  been  discovered  to  assassinate  him.  An  entire 
section  of  a  secret  society  has  been  caught,  and 
thankful  at  not  being  decapitated,  will  be  exported 
to  some  of  the  penal  settlements. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  lived  in  retirement 
for  a  long  time  ;  but  animated  by  the  example  of 
the  Russian  Czar,  he  proposes  a  "  blow  out"  at 
Milan  among  the  cinders  of  freedom,  like  Death 
dancmg  in  the  graveyard  of  liberty's  witnesses. 
The  cost  is  to  be  moderate.  The  finances  of  Aus- 
tria are  low  at  present. 

DOMESTIC. 

The  foreign  intelligence  is  otherwise  devoid  of 
interest.  Nothing  new  has  happened  in  political 
aifairs,  and  little  more  is  promised  for  the  future. 
Mr.  Eoebuck  expressed  his  suspicion,  to  his  Shef- 
field friends,  that  the  world  is  passing  through  the 
quiet  swirl  above  the  rapids.  It  may  be  so,  but 
if  so,  the  pilots  take  the  matter  in  a  cool  way, 
indeed,  and  seem  to  sleep  on  the  whirlpool  brink. 
But  the  political  Niagara  is  probably  a  long  way 
a-head.  Com  abounds.  The  potatoe  disease  has 
rather  waned.  An  admirable  September  has 
ripened  plenty  and  prosperity  for  the  season. 
People  will,  therefore,  move  on  as  they  have 
been  accustomed,  grumbling  little,  learning  less, 
but  still  something. 

The  British  Court,  and  pretty  nearly  all  the 
Cabinet,  have  had  their  Scotch  month — which  may 
be  extended  into  the  brown,  or  otherwise  yellow 
and  red-leaved  Octobep,  if  the  days  keep  fair  and 
the  nights  be  but  moderately  frosty.  The  usual 
meetings  of  the  season,  i.e.,  the  agricultural  meet- 
ings, and  those  of  constituencies  with  their  repre- 
sentatives, have  enlivened  '  county  towns  and 
boroughs.  The  epidemical  theft,  or  something 
like  it,  among  the  managers  of  other  people's 
money  and  shares  has  been  developed  distressingly. 
The  disease  appeared  recently  in  a  railway  concern 
in  the  United  States.  Now  the  Northern  Rail- 
way of  France  has  suffered  a  loss  of  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  a  million  sterling  by  the  pure  and  simple 
stealing  of  its  stock,  by  three  chief  oflScers.  The 
Crystal  Palace  Company  of  London  has  met  with 
a  simikr  misfortune,  upon  a  .smaller  scale.  The 
failure  of  the  Royal  British  Bank  has  given  as 
much  scandal  to  the  world  as  the  stoppage  of  the 
Tipperary  Bank,  although  not  quite  so  bad  a  busi- 
ness. The  Royal  British  Bank  has  evident  assets 
to  pay  12s.  per  1/.,  and  its  shareholders  will  have 
to  make  good  a  quarter  of  a  million ;  represented 
by  money  sunk  in  a  Welsh  coal  and  iron  work ; 
and  money  advanced  by  a  ipanager  to  himself, 
money  burrowed  by  an  auditor  from  the  manager, 
ditto  bj  one  director  and  M.P.  to  the  extent  of 
70,000/.,  by  an  ex-Qovemor  and  M.P.  for  one 
tithe  of  that  sum,  by  another  ex-director  for  double 
of  this  tithing,  and  by  Mr.  Olivier,  of  Liverpool, 


for  a  similar  amount.  The  Bank  has  been  i  gron 
deception  for  several  years,  if  not  daring  its  exist- 
ence, and  if  the  law  cannot  reach  {rands  of  Uhs 
character  it  is  defective. 

In  scientific  matters  we  hear  of  the  discorerjof 
a  new  principle  in  flour  milling,  now  in  opentif» 
in  London,  and  quite  equal  to  a  good  hanrest,  u 
it  produces  one-fifth  more  of  flour  from  vbeat, 
than  from  the  old  mills.  The  qualities  ascribed 
to  the  new  mill  may  be  possessed  by  it;  kt 
new  inventions  often  lead  their  inventors  iatc 
the  misfortune  of  being  deceived  and  deoeiriiig 
others. 

Some  of  the  more  remarkably  wise  mes  ii 
metal  say  tliat  Bessamer*s  patent,  which  ekctriy 
the  British  Association  at  their  last  meeting,  ssd 
led  railway  speculators  to  expect  a  redactioa  of 
fifty  per  cent,  in  iron  bars,  is  a  failure — exoqpt  m 
reducing  six  poitnds  worth  of  pig  iron  to  vshe  for 
four  pounds.  Mr.  Bessamer  proposed  to  pat  k 
iron  ore  into  hb  furnaces,  and  without  the  present 
cost  of  cooling,  heating,  melting,  puddling,  n 
know  not  in  how  many  crucibles,  nor  how  oftoi 
eliciting  bar-iron  excellent  in  toughness.  He  be 
been  successful  in  some  other  experiments,  lad 
we  are  not  prepared  to  believe  him  to  be  is  y(^  i 
beaten  man  in  iron. 

The  agent  for  those  American  gentlemen  Ti» 
purpose  to  sink  a  telegraphic  cable  of  six  or  seiei 
wires  beneath  the  Athitic,  says  that  they  hire  not 
only  found  a  plateau,  or  ridge,  beneath  the  oeeai, 
and  between  the  coast  of  Lreland  and  that  of  Nev* 
foundland,  but  also  a  new  kind  of  cable^  veiglibg 
one  and  a-fourth  ton  per  mile,  instead  of  the  old 
eight  tons.  The  plan,  if  the  wire  possess  tb 
necessary  strength,  reduces  the  weight  from  tea  to 
two  thousand  tons,  and  will  admit  its  shipment  oi 
one  vessel  We  fancy  that  it  is  also  a  chesptf 
intercommnnicator. 

IHDIi. 

We  rejoice  to  observe  the  formation  of  a  coopsDj. 
with  a  capital  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  aad  eiu-  ^ 
ticity  to  rise  to  one  million,  if  the  money  be  wanted, 
for  river  steaming  in  India,  under  the  managenttt 
of  Mr.  Bourne,  formerly  of  Glasgow,  who  ha, « 
know,  devoted  much  labour  for  no.w  ten  yean,  « 
nearly,  in  the  completion  of  his  schemes  tocoorej 
produce  at  a  cheap  price,  and  by  a  rapid  tnaiiti 
through  the  water  channds  of  India,  jhe  sckciw 
is  subsidiary  to  the  railway  system,  whiA  it  wu 
help,  and  cannot  oppose.  Mr.  Bouine  and  to 
friends  intend  to  commence  with  the  Qodavery,  m 
its  tributaries.  The  plan  which  he  P'^^'J 
as  we  have  said  now  ten  years  ago,willbeporsQfli 
The  Company  will  place  steam  tugs  on  the  riwn, 
and  employ  them,  not  to  carry  cargo,  but  to  dnf 
flat  bottomed  barges  with  cargo.  ThcyexpedMto 
work  at  twopence  per  ton  of  mileage  j  and  aapMj 
of  ninety  miles  a-day,  being  six  miles  per  how  *» 
fifteen  working  hours.  The  state  ^  ^^^ 
firms  one  statement  in  the  prospcctas  of  tw 
Company,  that  the  employment  of  steam  wg* 
tion  in  the  waters  of  India  may  be  ahnost  vam- 
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nitelj  exteadod  with  profit.  We  learn  that  the 
idea  long  propounded  by  Mr.  Bonrae  will  be 
adopted  in  the  navigation  of  the  Nile,  and  that 
ressels  are  now  boilding  for  that  pnrpose. 

THE  OUDB   QUESTION. 

The  subject  was  discussed  on  Wednesday  last,  by 
Mr.  Lewin  and  Mr.  Jones,  at  a  Court  where  fewer 
tliao  twenty  shareholders  were  present ;  but  it  was 
merely  a  repetition  of  old  statements,  to  which 
the  Chairman  cavalierly  replied  by  a  reference  to 
the  Blue  Book.  The  aSkir  is  to  be  discussed  at  a 
subsequent  meeting. 

OUR  GEMEBAL  OFPICEBS. 

Yisooant  Hardinge  died  at  his  residence  near 
Tanbridge  Wells  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the 
24tb.  For  this  event  his  friends  wer^  prepared  by 
recent  occurrences.  He  has  died  at  a  good  old 
uge,  after  making  his  way  from  the  ranks  of  the 
middle  classes,  without  any  aristocratic  connexions, 
to  the  highest  position  in  his  profession,  under  the 
British  Government.  As  Governor-General  of 
India,  and  finally  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
foroea. 

Upon  the  same  day  General  Sir  Colin  Halket, 
the  Governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  died  at  his  re- 
sidence there.  He  abo  passed  gallantly  through 
the  Peninsular  war.  He  commanded  a  brigade  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  where  he  had  four  horses 
shot  under  him,  and  received  four  wounds.  Sir 
Colin  Halket  was  a  gallant  soldier,  the  son  of  a 
soldier,  and  a  soldier's  father.  He  died  in  his  83rd 
year. 

On  that  day,  also,  the  body  of  Major-General 
Burton  Tylden,  of  the  Engineers,  was  knded  at 
Woolwich  from  the  Imperial,  which  had  conveyed 
the  remains  of  that  gallant  officer  from  Constanti- 
nople. 

MOKBTABT  AFFAIRS. 

Th9  rate  of  discount  for  first  class  pap^r  has  re- 
mained at  4|  per  cent.,  though  there  has  been  a 
great  demand  for  money,  for  other  than  trade  pur- 
poses. The  settlement  of  the  account  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  involving  as  it  did  the  absorption 
of  two  millions  of  stock,  and  the  pressure  con- 
seqaent  upon  the  failure  of  the  Royal  British 
Bank,  have  abstracted  much  from  the  ordinary 
chmnneb  of  accommodation,  for  the  London  Joint 
Stock  Banks  generally  have  not  only  refused  cus- 
tomary advances,  but  as  bills  and  other  securities 
liave  run  off,  have  converted  them  into  others 
which  may  be  available  in  a  moment.  In  addition 
to  these  causes,  all  the  banks  on  the  continent 
have  raised  their  discount  some  one-half,  and  others 
one  per  cent.,  and  it  was  fully  expected  that  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  would  have 
followed  the  example. 

Were  they  to  act  thus,  so  far  as  trade  is 
eoncemed,  the  step  will  have  no  very  serious 
permanent  effect,  though  for  the  moment  it  may 
create  a  little  stagnation  in  particular  branches. 
For  some  time  post  money  for  commercial  purposes 
has  been  plentiful ;  still  nb  paper  has  been  taken  at 


less  than  the  bank  minimum,  and  with  the  present 
rate  of* the  exchanges,  and  the  certainty  that  no 
great  drain  of  specie  can  occur  to  supply  any 
wants  of  necessity  to  this  country,  it  is  considered 
that  an  extra  half  per  cent,  will  make  no  real 
difference ;  and  though  the  amount  of  bullion  in 
the  bank  has  been  decreasing  during  the  last  five 
weeks,  the  total  is  little  above  350,000/.,  while  the 
present  stock  is  about  1,600,000/.  above  what  it 
was  at  the  commencement  of  the  year. 

European  finances  are  attracting  great  attention, 
particularly  those  of  France.  The  extent  of  public 
works  undertaken  in  that  country,  and  the 
numerous  expenses  incurred  thereby,  the  bad 
harvest,  and  consequent  stagnation  of  trade,  with 
the  discontent  among  the  workmen  in  Paris,  com- 
bined with  the  enormous  inflation  of  credit  created 
by  various  Joint  Stock  Companies,  have  led  to  a 
belief  that  some  great  change  must  take  place 
there  ere  long.  All  this  is  perhaps  mere  idle  ru- 
mour, but  it  is  universally  admitted  that  almost 
all  the  prosperity  of  France  rests  upon  the  life  of 
the  Emperor.  But  be  that  so,  it  is  stated  that 
that  kingdom  has  really  added  greatly  to  its  wealth, 
and  that  any  derangement  in  its  finances  will  be 
only  temporary. 

The  continued  shipments  of  silver  continues  to 
attract  considerable  notice,  and,  although  it  has 
caused  much  discussion,  no  satisfactory  conclusion 
as  to  the  real  cause  of  it  has  yet  been  arrived  at. 
The  total  shipments  of  silver  to  India,  from  the  1st 
January  to  the  6th  inst.,  have  been  to  the  value  of 
£8,000,000,  in  addition  to  which  £537,000  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  continent.  The  importa- 
tions from  Mexico  and  South  America  having  been 
£4,100,000,  £4,400,000  had  to  be  purchased. 
During  the  same  period  about  £13,000,000  of  gold 
have  come  in,  £1,600,000  of  which  has  remained  in 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  £400,000  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  East,  the  remaining  £11,000,000 
having  gone  to  the  Continent,  of  which  £4,400,000 
have  returned  in  the  shape  of  silver,  so  that 
£6,600,000  have  been  taken  in  pxcess.  Much  of 
this  last  sum  has  been  taken  by  Austria  and  Russia, 
some  by  Germany,  and  much  silver  has.  been  put 
on  board  the  Eastern  steamers  at  Marfeilles.  It 
would  appear  that  the  principal  Continental  States 
are  now  adopting  gold  instead  of  silver  as  their 
standard,  France  and  Belgium  having,  to  a  certain 
extent,  taken  the  initiative,  while  in  India  and 
China  the  latter  seems  the  favonrite  circulating 
mecRum. 

Com  harvest,  except  in  the  extreme  north,  is 
now  over,  but  accounts  do  not  agree  as  to  the 
result  of  it.  It  is  inferred  that  the  yield  is  cer- 
tainly an  average  one,  but  hardly  more,  if  the 
whole  of  the  kingdom  be  taken,  with  the  certainty 
that  almost  the  whole  of  the  old  stock  was  con- 
sumed. The  supplies  brought  to  market  have  not 
been  extensive,  consisting  chiefly  of  out  of  oondi* 
tioned  sorts.  These  have  been  sold  at  low  prices, 
but  for  good  and  fine  wheats  a  decline  of  8s,  per 
quarter  has  scarcely  been  established. 
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Charactm  and  Incidents  ;  or,  Journeying$  through 
England  and  Wales,  Bj  J.  W.  King.  Lon- 
don :  J.  W.  King.     1  vol..  Pp.  186. 

Jifo.  JLiMB  appears  to  We  taken  bis  jovrneys 
through  Engiand  and  Wales  in  company  with 
Gayani,  the  justly  celebrated  Italian  reformer; 
and  he  has  produced  a  little  yolume  full  of  liyely 
sayings,  regarding  men  and  places,  with  which  and 
with  whom  general  readers  are  more  or  less 
familiar  ;  but  the  old  facts  that  he  narrates  are 
tdd  so  well  that  they  are  as  good  as  new;  and 
the  new  ha?e  im  air  of  pretty  freshness  in  them. 
We  agree  heartily  with  the  author  in  some  pages, 
and  we  cannot  quite  endorse  others.  As  he  writes 
freely  on  erery  subject,  most  persons  will  be  m  our 
predicament;  and  if  so,  they  will  like  the  book. 

What  is  fama— only  think  of  Harriet  Martineau 
— but  especially  of  William  Wordsworth,  as  per- 
S(ms  repudiated  in  the  Lake  district— but  listen  :— 

We  came  np  to  a  retpecttbly  dresfed  man,  nnd  he  falls  in, 
tells  as  he  is  going  to  Bowness  to  worship ;  hfcomes  simply 
coBTenant,  and  thinks  we  are  from  London.  Assured  of  the 
fact,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  thirty  years  ago  he  was  a  yisitor 
there  also,  for  almort  a  day.  "But,  bless  yt,  I  could  no 
more  sUnd  that  rattle,  than  I  could  sUnd  to  have  my  head 
cat  off.  I  was'nt  made  for  it  in  any  way.  I  went  in  with 
a"  flock  of  sheep  and  came  oat  in  a  hay-cart.  Oh  dear,  no. 
You  see  I  was  bom  at  Bowaess.  I  know  erery  inch  of 
ground  iVom  Bowaess  to  Keswick.  I  hare  lived  at  Bowness 
this  flye-and-iifty  year,  and  I  expects  to  die  somewhere  here 
aboats.*'  What  a  blessing  it  is,  how  consoling,  for  a  man 
lo  feel  pretty  sure  of  tlie  spot  where  he  is  likely  to  earth. 
*  As  you  appear  te  know  all  about  this  neighbourhood" — 
"  Erery  inch  of  ground.  Sir**— «•  Perhaps,  you  know  Amble- 
side, and  Bydal  Mount,  and  OrassmereP**  <*Know  tbem 
all,  well.**  « I  believe  Harriet  Martineau  lives  at  Ambleside, 
does  she  not  P**  "  That's  a  name  I  never  heard  afore ;  that 
don*t  belong  to  us  down  here,  I'm  sure.**  "  Well,  then,  you 
wiH  have  known,  or,  at  least,  often  have  heard  of  Words- 
wtrth^WilUam  Wordsworth,  the  poet,  who  has  made  your 
lovely  lakes  the  aubjeots  of  uniTersal  admiration  P"  «I  can- 
not say  I  ever  heard  that  name  either.  Wordsworth, 
Wordsworth  P  No.  There  is  a  man  hereabouU  who  does  a 
little  poetry,  but  his  name  is  Hendeason  ;  I  never  knew  a 
Wordswoith.**  But  the  civil  roan  knows  all  the  poetical 
poials  of  the  broad,  bright,  glowing  panorama,  that  stretches 
oat  to  haay  dUtance,  like  the  Lake  Avcrnus,  of  Turner. 
And  he  le»ds  us  where  all  the  pictures  lie ;  not  by  the  road, 
but  over  the  meadows,  and  through  the  lanes,  till  Bowness 
is  at  our  feet,  on  the  border  of  Windermere,  which  stretches 
away  out  of  sight.  It  is  a  bttle  nest  of  pretty  villas, 
smothered  all  over  with  ivy,  and  honeysuckle,  and  flower 
gardois;  with  a  «aaU  harbour  of  gay,  hut  silent  boats ;  and 
a  church,  as  aacient  as  the  pariah  it  pcetidea  over ;  Saxon 
if  yott  wiU." 

The  trayellers  enjoyed  themselves  particularly 
well  among  the  lakes,  as  they  managed  to  do  every- 
where else ;  and  they  seem  to  have  perambulated 
the  entire  land,  even  to  the  recesses  of  the  mining 
districts  of  Wales.  One  of  the  two 'at  least  took 
»ote8,  and  he  presents  them  in  a  sort  of  intellec- 
tual stenography ;  so  as  to  give  people  in  one  place 
a  running  idea  of  what  men  do,  and  say,  m  other 


places ;   and  the  gossip  of  small  towss  is  cfta 
strange  as  viz.: — 

"  Newport  is  a  neat  little  town,  with  no  ssne  dne. 
teristics;  but  it  has  a  thriving  basineeSftDditibiwiaiii 
connection  with  most  of  the  south  railways  bids  fidr  te 
bring  plenty  of  grist  to  the  mill.  In  Cardif ,  the  aanni- 
t ion  at  table  is  shipping;  in  Neath,  ebardi-iatei;iB Or- 
marthen,  the  high  dudgeon  of  the  miqror,  and  tbiicili^ 
down,  and  the  fine  he  got,  from  the  insulted  judge;  isPMj* 
pool,  the  new  town-halt,  presented  by  the  lord-lieBtmst^ 
the  hoaour  a&d  gratification  of  a  ton  and  heir,ittkfrk«y 
side  of  etj^ity ;  in  Newpoft^  eoal  and  iron.** 

We  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  Welsh  iowB 
about  to  be  named,  for  the  means  of  locomotiQa, 
according  to  Mr.  King,  who  seems  to  be  i» 
quainted  with  the  fact  that  the  Scotch  make  qske 
as  much  iron  as  the  Welsh,  and  are  j^  foil;  a 
grim  and  as  intelligent.  Airdrie  makes  a  good  re- 
presentative of  Merthyr  Tydvil;  and  then  we  lurt 
Coatsbridge,  and  Gartsherrie,  and  a  perfect  bet 
of  towns ;  all  lying  doselj  huddled  together  iB  i 
mass,  while  we  regret  above  many  other  things  eoi* 
necled  with  the  mining  districts  that  here,  is  in 
Wales,  the  dwellings,  the  homes  of  the  opeatire 
belong  chiefly  to  one  or  a  few  coinpames  of  ea- 
ployers.  We  have  no  doubt  whateTcr  Ihil  fte 
system  here  and  there  originates  heartbdnniss 
between  the  owners  and  the  tenants  that  coaM 
be  prevented. 

«  Now  Tredegar,  Nantyglo,  and  Katl^J^^yW-d  it 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  and,  in  ther  nail 
characteristics,  may  be  classed  together;  forottoti» 
gorges  come  almost  all  the  rails  for  all  the  wHwt^  Tfe< 
iron  is  here,  the  coal  is  here,  hardy  men  and  wobs,  «i 
even  girls  and  boys,  are  heca  s  acd  at  the  Tredegtrfofa 
alone,  17,000/.  monthly  are  paid  to  these  «weii-»TB^ 
toilers.  It  is  one  huge  hire  of  black  beetles— n^,  ib  ^ 
oiuldrons  they  have  no  *  touch  of  nature,'  and  yot  rsss^K 
how  to  claim  them  as  kin.  And  yet  they  are  huedel 
noble  kin ;  and  when  out  of  their  smithy,  and  ia  tbdrin*- 
worthy,  growing,  and  aelf-snpportiag  institatioos.  t^  ^ 
sensible  and  intelligent  men.  Men  and  womea-'an  H^ 
together.  The  towns  have  almost  one  class  of  boBW;  '^ 
these,  numbering  as  high  as  two  thousand,  are  the  but0a 
property  of  one  man,  or  a  company. 

<'The  Tredegar  HiUs  are  huge  pyrmouds  ef  essL  T^ 
have  not  the  expense  and  danger  of  mintng;  aDisiMT'' 
Iiand,  and  only  requires  carrying  away.  In»  ^ jV 
inexhaustible ;  and  when  mixed  with  oee  from  £q^M  ^ 
other  places,  becomes  the  grea^  means  of  oaraatnp* 
transit  to  all  parts  of  Europe-** 

Merthyr  Tydvil  is  not  an  attractive  plifiCi  »| 
in  one  class  not  a  pleasant  people.  We  dojci 
expect  beauty  in  mining  towns,  and  we  w*j 
disappointed  often.  But  Meithyr  has  Irii.  "^ 
so  has  Airdrie ;  and  a  sad  fact  it  is  that  the8ip«f 
fellows  anxious  to  earn  a  day's  bread  anddetiiiif 
for  a  day's  work  should  be  so  turbulent  on  na^ 
of  faith,  which  is  a  worthless  faith  if  it  tcad  thea 
not  to  be  long-suffering  and  meek.  Howefer,  taey 
ma;y  improve.  The  Irish  QkTpm  vofemt^^ 
be  in  Merthyr. 
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BCerthTT  lives  underground  or  thereabouts.  And  aboTe  it 
b  one  aiok  of  slosh  and  sloTenliness.  Every  man,  woman, 
iBd  child,  is  bom  a  miner.  And  there  are  sixty  tbonsand 
of  them,  and  a  large  mixtare — a  terrible  horde  of  Irish, 
with  foreheads  like  their  immaculate  consciences,  of  very 
"  qoestionable  shape.**  And  before  we  travel  one  inch 
Csrther,  I  most  say  a  word  here,  also  abont  the  Irish,  as  I 
have  invariably  fonnd  them  in  snoh  localities  as  this.  Of 
thfi  edneatad  Irishman  I  have  the  highest  appreoiation. 
hU  that  anffiee.  One  word  is  as  good  as  a  book.  Of  the 
nnedacated  Irish  I  have  almost  an  utter  disgust.  I  cannot 
help  it.  Hy  present  position  may  Iiare  something  to  do 
with  it ;  but  I  always  endeavour  to  eschew  the  personal  in 
judging  characters  and  noting  incidents.  And,  althongh 
sonetioaas  sorely  put  to  it,  receiving  the  most  blackguard 
and  abosive  insults,  without  giving  the  slightest  provocation, 
and  on^  through  my  connexion  with  the  Ecformer ;  still 
that  has  no  right,  nor  will  I  suffer  it,  to  bias  mo  in  writing 
my  opinions  to  you. 

Father  Ghtvaui  himsdf  was  once,  we  suppose,  a 
little  bigoted  in  his  polemics,  althoogh  we  know 
that  toleration  is  not  so  easilj  practised  among  a 
mixed  popolation,  as  where  people  are  all  of  one 
opinion.  Scotland,  for  example,  is  more  liberal  in 
opinion  than  England,  because  our  population  have 
very  small  differences  to  occupy  their  minds.  To 
ns  it  appear?  that  the  Irish  priests  might  inculcate 
a  kindlier  spirit  in  their  people  towards  those 
among  whom,  in  America  or  in  Britain,  they  may 
have  to  live  and  labour.  Natnrally  the  Irish  are 
a  warm-hearted  race.  It  is  hard  that  their  warmth 
should  be  turned  into  bitterness.  However,  they 
are  not  alone.     Here  is  another  enemy : — 

**  I  believe  ftejnolds  to  be  a  sad  wicked  writer,  bnt.  Lord 
love  yon,  his  penny  trash  comes  in  like  Itail  and  goes  out 
like  rain.  It's  all  the  go  round  about  here.**  I  do  not 
c|ucstton  the  fact  for  a  moment.  I  have  long  since  made 
myself  acquainted  with  the  workings  of  such  literary  fllth, 
npon  the  female  portion  of  onr  artisans  especially.  Our 
spiritual  teachers  deal  out  their  insipid  theology  one  day  in 
the  week,  while  Boynolds  pours  his  poison  into  every  lane, 
street,  and  alley,  ay,  and  into  some  higher  places,  also,  every 
day  and  every  hour.  And  in  Sheffield,  I  have  seen  for 'my- 
self one  girl  who  could  read,  and  five  who  could  not.  A 
copy  of  the  "  Mysteries  of  London,**  has  been  produced,  and 
the  five  who  could  not  read  hare  done  the  work  of  the  one 
who  could,  while  she  enlightened  her  young  associates  with 
pages  of  indecencies  too  disgusting  for  pigs  to  sleep  npon. 
The  literary  existence  of  this  hterary  Calcraft  is  a  blight 
upon  onr  national  intelligence  !** 

We  absolutely  once  bought  and  paid  for  a  single 
number  of  one  work  by  the  author  whom  Mr.  King 
condemns  so  gravely,  and  we  did  not  like  it.  The 
whole  affair  seemed  to  have  been  done  on  the 
mothority  of  the  Boy  Jones,  Son.,  for  who  elae  could 
have  heard  and  seen  the  private  life  of  the  rakish 
king  and  his  friends.  We  have  read  many  numbers 
of  other  works  hearing  the  same  name,  that  ap- 
peared to  be  unobjectionable.  But  the  cure  for 
bad  books,  wherever  they  exist,  is  good  books. 
Everywhere  the  latter  finally  recommend  them- 
aelves  to  nine-tenths  of  the  reading  population. 


Sermons  on  the  First  Bpistls  of  Peter,  By  Dr. 
KoKLBRUGOB,  of  Elborfield,  Germany.  Lon- 
don :  Partridge  and  Co.  8vo.  sewed  parte. 
Ton  particular  epistle  whioh  Dr.  Kohlbmgge 
undertakes  to  explain  is  in  some  parts  occaj^ed 
with  the  person  d  and  eooial  duties  of  life  ;  and 
these  passages  afford  the  lecturer  an  opportunity 
of  being  particukrly  practical.  His  views  on 
general  subjects  are  Evangelical ;  and  he  has  a 
very  persuasive  style  in  enforcing  them.  On  prac- 
tical matters  we  do  not  think  him  always  correct — 

Had  we  not  sinned  in  Adam,  we  should  donbHess  have 
been  all  equal  in  power  and  freedom,  and  each  would  have 
helped  and  assisted  the  other,  like  loving  and  disinterested 
brothers.  But  since  **  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 
world,  and  death  (or  departure  from  God)  by  sin,*  every  un- 
converted man  is,  by  nature,  his  own  friend,  and  Ood*s  aa 
well  as  his  neighbour*s  enemy. 

It  follows  not  that  equality  would  have  ragned 
on  earth,  even  if  sin  had  never  entered  it,  for 
equality  of  power  i^pears  not  to  exist  where  sin 
has  not  entered.  Equality  of  freedom  is  a  different 
matter ;  and  beiqg  a  moral  duty  on  one  part,  and 
right  on  the  other,  should  exist  everywhere. 
Eespeoting  the  early  Christian  ahures  tbs  doctor 
says  : — 


It  ought  not  surely  to  surprise  us  that  thete  poor  1 
were  tempted  by  Satan,  sin,  and  death,  to  make  a  wr^Mig  9^ 
plication  of  the  doctrine  of  Qospel  freedom,  by  running  awf^Tf 
or,  refusing  obedience  to  their  roasters,  or  by  rendering  rail- 
ing for  railing,  and  threatening  when  they  suffered. 

Now  Germany  is  a  bad  place  for  a  th(Ht)ugUy 
Chrbtian  exposision  of  the  relative  duties  be- 
tween master  and  servant ;  and  we  do  not  think 
that  Christian  slaves  are  culpable  for  runnipg 
away  when  they  can  procure  freedom  by 
flight,  which  was  scarcely  possible  in  the  days  of 
the  Apostles.  The  latter,  therefore,  put  slavery 
upon  terms  which  would  have  rendered  its  extinc- 
tion certain.  Of  what  value  would  any  slave 
be  to  a  slaveholder  upon  the  terms  on  which 
Onesimus  was  recommended  by  Paid  to  Philemon. 
Let  any  slaveholder  work  his  way  through  the 
Bible,  and  he  will  come  often  to  the  end  of  his 
system.  "  Whatsoever  you  would  that  men  should 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  "Love  your 
neighbour  as  yourself."  "Thou  shait  not  steal;" 
and,  therefore,  not  be  an  abettor  of  theft,  even  of 
your  own  person,  soul,  and  time,  Dr.  Kohlbmggf  • 
"Thou  shalt  not  kill;"  and  the  negative  com- 
mandment includes  the  affirmative  duty  of  endea- 
vouring, so  far  as  a  man  can,  to  preserve  his  own 
life  as  weU  as  his  neighbours ;  so  that,  if  a  slafe 
finds  hie  life  in  danger  by  the  exactions  or  the 
punishments  of  his  owner,  and  all  such  ownership 
IS  usurpation,  he  is  commanded  to  aave  that  life  by 
flight  if  possible.  The  escape  would  have  been 
almost  physically  impossible  when  the  apoetle 
wrote,  and  therefore  the  skve  did  light  to  bear 
with  patience,  and  to  seek  graoe  and  power  to  bear 
the  tribulations  which  had  befallen  him ;  bat  we 
must  not  have  Glerman  doctors  lecturing  ns  new 
into  the  exploded  thecny  of  paaaife  obedience.  He 
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admita  thai  many  slaves  are  badlj  treated,  just  as 
bad  now  as  at  any  former  time ;  and  wbat  is  to 
be  done  for  tbem  P  Shall  all  men  stand  by  quietly 
until  their  masters  be  pleased  to  relieve  these  per- 
sons from  an  unjust  yoke  ?  We  suppose  that  is 
the  meaning  of  those  parties  who  counsel  patience 
under  obvious  wrong. 

Bat  there  lire  a  mnltitade  of  slaret  ttill  in  the  world, 
who  are  not  better  treated  than  thoee  in  the  apostle's  time, 
and  who  do  not  better  than  they.  To  them  the  word  of  the 
Lord  it  brought  in  hundreds  of  languages,  and  snch  as  are 
converted  by  it  have  the  same  things  to  bear  from  others,  and 
disooter  the  same  perversities  in  themselves,  and  are  exposed 
to  i||i  same  temptations  as  their  predecessors  of  old  saw, 
fel^and  experienced.  To  them,  first  and  chief^  belong,  as 
of  right,  the  earnest  exhortation,  and  the  gracions  consola- 
tion, which  the  apostle's  words  are  intended  to  convey.  Bat 
the  attempts  which  are  being  made  in  the  present  day  to 
emancipate  slaves,  are  rainous  to  the  serving  and  the  served. 
The  freedom  which  the  Ooapel  preached  is  being  set  free  from 
sin,  annoandng  to  all,  if  the  Son  shall  make  yoa  free,  ye 
shdl  be  free  indeed. 

The  worthy  author  is  very  much  mistaken  in- 
deed when  he  believes  that  the  Gospel  comes  to 
all  these  slaves.  Wbat  Gospel  is  preached  to  the 
slaves  in  the  Brazils,  the  Carolinas,  and  Cuba? 
What  Gospel  is  circulated  among  the  serfs  of  Rus- 
sia? And  if  vrrongheaded  men  become  aboli- 
tionists, why  do  not  able  men  show  us  how  the 
Gospel  is  to  be  conveyed  to  these  many  millions  of 
outraged  persons? 

Although  we  consider  the  lecturer  badly  informed 
on  this  subject,  yet  his  expositions  are  highly  in- 
teresting and  useful.  He  refers  to  various  duties 
that  people  are  extremely  apt  to  overlook  in  a 
homely  style,  more  likely  to  be  effective  than  speci- 
mens of  higher  pulpit  eloquence. 

The  following  passage  refers  to  female  dres^ : — 

Han,  in  his  pride  of  heart,  cannot  endare  any  superior, 
and  seeks  to  emancipate  himself  from  all  control,  by  the 
exertion  of  wisdom  and  power ;  the  woman's  arms  are 
artifice  and  cunning,  and  her  chosen  line  of  distinction  is 
bodily  adornment,  and  herein  she  strives  to  outshine  every 
competitor.  Hence  the  strivings  and  unhallowed  emulations 
in  female  society  !  The  ontvyings  and  rivalry  displayed  in 
all  public  places,  Ood's  house  of  prayer  not  excepted !  **  The 
dress  of  this  or  that  woman  of  my  rank  is  handsomer  than 
mine  I  therefore  I  mnst  have  one  like,  or  if  possible,  su- 
perior to  hers.**  So  thinks  many  a  wife,  and  as  she  thinks 
she  acts.  This  is  one  phase  of  **  the  lust  of  the  eyes,**  which 
is  a  frnitfol  soaroe  of  domestic  strife. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unseemly  than  this  rivabry 
^  carried  into  a  place  of  worship ;  and  if  it  be  com- 
mon in  Germany  it  is  not  unknown  at  home. 

He  refers  to  the  duty  of  carrying  religious 
opinions  into  wordly  occupaiionsr— and  it  is  for- 
gotten almost  perpetually.  A  great  many  persons 
ha?e  one  mind  for  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and 
another  for  all  the  other  six  days,  just  as  they  have 
one  coat  for  that  and  a  different  coat  for  other 
days.  They  will  scarcely  comprehend  the  closeness 
of  the  lecturer's  views,  in  the  following  passages, 
but  they  are  perfectly  necessary  and  scriptural : — 

Christ  is  on  the  honsehold,  in  the  cellar,  in  the  stable,  or 
in  the  kitchen ;  in  the  workshop,  in  the  factory,  and  at  the 
loom.    Thou  therefore,  O  maid  servant,  canst  busy  thyself 


free  and  joyful  of  hMrt,  in  every  department  of  hauAsiA 
work,  if  thoa  fearest  Ood.  By  thy  firs  hesrtli,  tky  it<m 
closet,  or  thy  wash  tub,  faith  wiU  behold  tks  Loid  ^ 
standing. 

Now  what  can  be  done  in  the  househoklm^be 
done  in  the  workshop,  or  upon  the  exeluuige,  ud 
if  it  were  done  so,  the  world  would  inunediatelj 
get  into  a  very  happy  and  pleasant  oonditioD,  be 
freed  from  all  its  oppressions^  have  ill  ikfo; 
questions  settled,  all  under  paying,  and  noder 
working,  and  dubious  transactions  of  nhkm 
kmd,  brought  to  the  biightest  of  all  tesU.  Ik 
change,  no  doubt,  would  make  wonhip  veij 
pleasant,  and  labour  very  light.  It  would  den 
away  all  improper  rivalries,  and  all  enTyisgs  sid 
strifes,  of  whatever  kind.  Even  the  doctiiae  i 
passive  obedience  might  be  taught  and  uiged,  vbea 
and  where  it  would  not  be  abused. 

Thus  spoke  the  lecturer : — 

"  And  thou,  silk  weaver,  art  thoa  t  belierer,  vcsn  % 
web  for  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  not  soldy  for  thiae  eHpiosct. 
And  so  there  is  no  occupation  so  mean,  whether  it  be  ncip- 
ing  or  dusting,  or  grooming  horses,  or  brasking  dodto,  e 
washing  and  ironing,  or  roasting  and  boiHn^  or  lul&{ 
and  carpentering,  or  painting,  or  weaving  of  lilk  cr  e^ 
nothing,  in  short,  which'can  be  named  as  wofk  sad  bbv, 
which  we  are  'not  warranted  to  say, '  it  is  doae  to  Chat, 
and  not  to  men,'  if  it  be  only  done  in  £fdlh.* 

It  is  very  true  that  language  of  this  Idod  mj 
bo  abused  ;  but  it  is  addressed  to  those  wbo  nib 
high  professions,  who  are  members  of  the  Ghaick, 
and  who  should  hold,  if  tbey  don't  bold  tk^ 
views.  Only  how  could  a  slave  owner  mamge  to 
say  or  to  think  that  he  sets  his  watdi  ofer  ^ 
slaves,  fed  his  blood  hounds  to  capture  tbei  i 
necessary,  pointed  his  whip,  and  plied  his  soonr^; 
and  did  all  to — but  we  cannot  proceed,  becasae  k 
could  not  proceed  with  the  name — with  tie  fe- 
tation. It  is  the  name  that  should  put  dowi  C 
oppression,  break  every  bond,  and  set  every  ac- 
tive free;  and  we  would  gladly  read  from  D^ 
Kohlbragge,  and  those  who  think  as  be,  cms 
that  particular,  an  exposition  of  James,  Chap.  S,f 
4.  There  is  stern  truth,  doubtless,  in  thcfoDot^ 
passage.  One  meets  with  such  people  cmy  «?• 
and  then.  Well,  they  have  made  aUaodefB 
their  professions,  or  don't  understand  it 

But,  alas !  (here  are  many  of  those  who  serve,  ud  dtei 
to  pass  for  very  devout,  pious,  and  believing  penoas,  ti» 
have  no  notfon  of  submitting  themselves  to  those  is  vb> 
service  they  are.  Oh,  no !  they  desire  rather  to  rsK  ^ 
be  ruled ;  and  so,  the  good  and  gentle  among  their  n9<^ 
th^  try  to  turn  and  bend  according  to  tbdr  faacy ;  *^  ^ 
froward  the  iroward  are,  they  take  care  shall  be  ksofs  ij 
the  whole  town. 

We  almost  regret  to  have  fallen  upon  Ibe  dap- 
ter  connected  with  servants,  for  it  seems  to  a 
that  the  other  parts,  like  the  present,  fit  M  » 
quaint,  and  therefore  abiding,  exj«sskH»  » 
truths,  that  should  not  only  be  knowBi  W 
always  remembered. 
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Wallace :  a  Tragedy.     870,  sewed. 

The  aathor  of  this  Tragedy  had  'no  reason,  as  a 
poet,  to  publish  anonymously;  for,  as  a  literary 
production,  it  stands  well — even  high.  But  he 
was  right  to  be  ashamed  of  the  gross  falsifications 
which  ran  through  it,  and  which  are  not  even 
necessary  for  artistic  purposes.  The  poetical 
department  of  the'  tragedy  is  good,  and  had  need 
to  be,  for  all  besides  is  worthless.  We  had  an 
opportunity  of  treating,  in  a  recent  number,  on 
the  relations  of  the  Comyns  with  Wallace,  and 
therefore  we  need  not  repeat  the  matter  again ; 
especially  iu  dealing  with  a  writer  who,  either 
ignorantly  or  wilfully,  places  the  battle  of  Rosliu 
before  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  where  it  certainly 
sliould  have  been  to  suit  his  argument.  The 
Comyn  supported  the  cause  of  independence  with 
all  the  means  of  the  most  powerful  families  in 
Scotland,  at  the  time  when  Bruce  was  absolutely 
figliting  against  his  country  in  the  English  ranks. 
The  former  chieftain  served  under  Wallace ; 
although,  at  Falkirk,  he  declined  obviously  to 
enter  into  a  snare  against  Hhe  judgment  of  Wallace 
himself.  It  is  equally  clear  that  he  employed 
Wallace  tts  his  country's  ambassador  at  a  subse- 
quent date,  and  almost  as  clear  that  Wallace  served 
under  him  and  Fraser  at  Boslin.  These  facts, 
and  the  sacrifices  made  by  his  family — larger  than 
any  in  Scotland  ever  made — ^for  its  independence, 
should  deliver  the  man  whose  murder  Bruce 
regretted  to  his  death,  or  professed  to  regret,  from 
idle  misrepresentation  in  our  time,  especially  from 
those  who  have  the  power  to  misrepresent  with 
some  effect ;  and  the  following  graphic  scene 
shows  that  this  author  possesses  that  power : — 

Enitr  Officer, 

HowAAO.  More  miracles  P 

Art  thoo,  too,  charged  with  marvels  P — what's  thy  news  P 

OmcEH.  Tidings,  my  liege,  from  Scotland,  that  de  Brace 
Is  crowned  at  Scone,  and  all  bejond  the  Forth 
In  arms  for  him. 

EnUr  another  Officer, 

£0.  ktK  thou  from  Scotland  too  P 

Oat  with  thy  secret  man  I 

OvY.  Hay*t  please  year  highness, 

John  de  Bretagne,  the  captain  of  your  host, 
llath  been  defeated  by  the  rebel  Soots, 
And  with  most  slanghterons  loss. 

Ed.  More  news  from  hell  P 

WeD,  Sir  ? 

Inier  Third  Cffieer, 

Ovr.  My  Lord,  in  haste  I  come  to  give  you  notice, 
Berwick  hath  fisllen — Dumfries  and  Stirling  castles 
Are  in  the  rebels*  hands — Dunbar's  besieged — 
Roxburgh  in  jeopardy — Perth  hath  surrendered. 

Ed.  Hell  and  the  deril !  they  shall  answer  this— 
Gliffocd,  what  next  P 

EtUer  Clifford. 

Cliv.  a  herald  in  hot  haste. 

To  tender  ransom  for  Sir  William  Wallace, 
Doth  eraTc  immediate  speech. 


Ed.  Hansom  for  Wallace  1 

By  heavcQ  there's  but  one  fee  can  ransom  him. 
And  that  is  Brace's  head. 

Bnier  Herald, 

Well  Sir,  what  says 
That  rebel  runaway  P    Holds  he  not  treason 
Crime  black  enough,  that  he  must  double  damn  him 
With  sacrilege  and  murder  P — for  his  fellow 
What  doth  the  rebel  offer  us  P 

Orimeby,  the  Herald, 

Geih.'  Three  thonsand  pounds .  in  gold — ^the  town  of 
Berwick, 
And  Roxburgh  castle,  to  be  thine  for  ever. 

Ed.  He  offers  us  our  own — he's  generoua—weU,  Sir, 
An'  if  they  be  refused — But  here  comes  one. 

Enter  Gloeter, 
Or  I  misguess,  will  save  me  farther  breath, 
And  give  thee  answer, — Thou  art  from  the  Elms, 
At  Smithfield,  Gloster,  art  thou  not  P 

Glos.  I  am. 

£d.  Here's  one  from  Bruce  tenders  me  tempting  ransom 
For  that  Scots  traitor. 

Glos.  Wallace  is  beyond 

The  reach  of  ransom,  or  of  wrong — he's  dead. 

Qu££N.  DeadP 

Lady  Comtk.  Impossible  P  what,  dead  already  P 
'Twas  but  even  now  he  did  receive  his  sentence. 

Ed.  Hear'st  thou,  Sir  herald,  art  thou  answered  now  P 

Grim.  I  am, — a  bloody  and  a  damned  answer — 
With  bloody  reckoning  shall't  be  answered,  too. 

Ed.  Recount  the  manner  of  his  death.  Lord  Gloster, 
And  give  this  Scot  assurance.     But  what  ails  thee— 
Thine  eyes  are  red — hast  then  been  weeping  man  P 
How  did  the  traitor  ^t  P 

Glos.  My  liege,  his  death. 

Even  like  his  life,  was  noble.    In  my  time, 
Tve  stood.the  brunt  of  many  a  well-fought  field, 
And  seen  the  road  to  death  take  many  paths. 
Painful  to  tread,  and  pitiful  to  look  on ; 
But  nerer  did  this  saltry  rheum  hescald 
My  soldier's  eye  before. 

Ed.  Gloster,  I  read  thee. 

Choose  fitter  phrase  in  speaking  of  a  traitor. 
Thpu  talk'st  as  if  thou  wert  a  fee'd  rhetorist. 
Hired  to  stick  flowers  upon  his  monnment. 
To  th*  circumstances : — did  he  call  in  question 
The  justice  of  his  doom,  and  the  brief  space 
Did  interval  its  execnting  P 

Glos.  Neither — 

In  silent  but  sullen  majesty, 
He  bore  his  torture's  lingering  ordeal. 
Which,  while  it  forced  the  firmest  on  the  shudder, 
Even  in  the  looking  on,  wrung  not  from  him 
One  audible  groan,  as  with  bis  eyes  a-fixed 
Upon  a  psalter-book,  his  mother's  gift. 
Which  he  had  ever  carried  in  his  bosom, 
Even  from  his  childhood,  and  the  which  a  priest 
Held  np  before  him,  he  did  gaxe  thereon 
Till  the  ghized  sense  grew  dark.    And  when  at  length 
The  headsman,  with  his  bloody  fingers,  tore 
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PitHa  forth  the  ma&gled  tnnk  hit  qoivtring  heart. 

And  flang  it  in  the  fUmes,  that  eagle  eye, 

Which  I  80  oft  ha?e  seen  i*  the  battle's  front, 

Like  hearen's  own  lightning  flaeh,  with  one  quick  glance, 

Heek  ai  a  serapVs,  he  turned,  tmilinglj, 

Heavenward,  then  cloied,  and  with  a  eigh  expired. 

Probably  the  proposal  of  a  Wallace  monument 
in  Scotland,  which  finds  many  supporters,  and  will 
La?e  multitudes  of  subscribers  before  the  close  of 
the  year,  may  Lave  induced  the  publication  of  this 
pamphlet  at  this  moment ;  but  it  is  a  clever,  and 
would  have  been  a  noticeable  book  at  any  time. 


2A€  Manchester  Papers^  for  September.     Sewed. 
Manchester :  Dunnil  and  Palmer. 

We  haye  repeatedly  noticed  the  design  of  this 
quarterly  publication,  which  adheres  to  its  course 
vigorously,  and  we  believe  and  hope  successfully. 
The  September  number  contains  three  papers,  one 
on  the  "  Art  Treasures  of  the  United  Kingdom,** 
in  contemplation  of  the  Manchester  Exhibition ; 
another  on  Music ;  a  third  on  the  Working  Classes, 
by  Joseph  Booth,  who  says  •.' — 

We  want  the  workman  to  learn  his  own  individnality — 
to  stand  out  in  noble  has  relief  from  the  mass,  and  to  reah'se 
the  perfection  of  his  being  in  the  caltnre  of  his  every  mental 
and  moral  faeolty  in  the  service  of  his  fellow-men.  The 
history  of  the  past  has  taught  the  lesson  that  all  improve- 
ment must  be  conditioned  from  without ;  that  a  people  led 
to  themtelvet  will  sink  yet  lower  still  in  the  scale  of  degrada- 
tion. 

But  the  workman  cannot  stand  out  from  the 
mass  if  the  working  classes  rise  together,  for  they 
form  the  mass.  Other  classes,  he  believes,  fait  In 
duty,  but  we  all  fail : — 

The  pulpit  is  too  much  occupied  in  maintaining  and  exalt- 
ing the  exclusive  claims  and  privileges  of  the  clergy  class, 
or  else  reiterating  the  lifeless  terminology  of  a  barren  ortho- 
doxy. Instead  of  the  pulpit  being  the  centre  of  life  and 
power,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
indifference  unfortunately  so  prevalent  as  to  the  claims  of 
religion,  has  been  caused  by  the  false  position  the  pulpit  has 
taken  with  regard  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  community 
at  large. 

r  Granting  this  statement  to  be  true,  and,  of 
course,  more  or  less  it  is  true,  for  all  classes  fail 
in  their  duty,  what  is  to  be  the  remedy  ? — 

What  if  every  qualified  person  were  thus  the  lay-pastor 
of  such  a  flock--a  centre  to  which  would  be  drawn  respon- 
sive natures,  by  the  resistless  power  of  centripetal  attraction ! 
Who  could  calculate  its  might  or  limit  the  bound  of  its  radia- 
tion P  No  doubt  all  such  efforts  will  require  in  the  com- 
mencement much^perseverence  and  much  determination  not 
to  be  deterred  from  its  prosecution  by  difficulties  or  disap- 
pointments; and  it  will  draw  largely  upon  the  mental 
resources  of  each  lay-pastor  to  render  the  periodical  meetings 
interesting. 

These  lay  preachers  must  either  fail  gradually 
into  « the  clergy  class,"  or  they  must  be  left  un- 
assisted by  those  for  whom  they  labour,  and  their 
unprepared  ministrations  will  want  force  and  in 


fluence.  Bat  let  every  man  do  what  he  may  i^ 
all  that  he  can. 

The  next  paragraph  relates  to  a  humbler  valk 
of  work,  but  not  less  useful.  We  are  assured 
that  the  scheme  proposed  is  the  only  successful 
means  that  can  be  pursued,  and  they  are  supported 
by  experience :— ^ 

The  krge  amount  of  religioui  instnfitHm  affofM  ts  c 
great  a  prdpoition  of  our  population  in  Sandsy  Miiittli, 
would  in  itself  be  highly  promotive  of  success,  Wh;  b  ti 
that  so  much  of  our  Sunday  teochiug  proves  a  fiulare— ibt 
80  many  of  our  Sunday  scholars  in  after  life  appear  so  bod. 
less  of  the  high  and  holy  truths  with  whidi  their  oak  M 
been  familiarised  in  youth  P  Because  the  instrsetioi  of  lb 
Sunday  school  was  not  supplemented  by  some  didfliBBed- 
culated  to  preserve  the  inflaence  of  religious  trotkopoatk 
mind.  Sunday  school  teachers  know  well  the  diicBhy  sf 
maintaining  adnlt  classes.  When  the  scbohr  becoiteiflf  i 
certain  age  he  regards  the  Snnday  school  as  laitsi  esJvfer 
children,  and  as  he  has  eeased  to  be  a  diiU,  be  eesM  m  h 
a  scholar,  and  thus  withdraws  himself  to  a  gieatextHt,ft« 
the  protecting  inflnenoet  of  religion.  We  vast  to  nsH^ 
this  evil. 

We  do  not  fully  Qinderstand  the  next  pea- 
graph  :— 

The  organisation  of  Library  Societies  wonld  not  od; 
provide  a  literature  fir  the  people,  but  a  lilerstirt  tf  Ik 
people,  and  we  feel  fiiUy  coovinced  that  it  isoeljiirlk 
people  themselves,  that  their  wants  in  this  respsct  eas  be 
supplied.  Writers  such  as  ChariesDickens,  may  trstUisilj 
depict  the  condition  and  necessities  of  the  labonriog  eltae^ 
but  it  will  not  be  affirmed  that  this  is  eiactlv  the  sort  of 
reading  with  whieh  tliey  ought  to  be  supplied.  Norsgiiivii 
scientific  reading  have  a  tenden^  to  promote  a  UgiMraoii 
tone  in  the  oommnnity. 

•  Now,  no  particular  difference  exfels  hcNea 
library  societies  and  the  plan  of  smadl  Ubmis 
which  ore  to  be  found  in  all  our  smaH  tovns  ffid 
Tillages;  although  the  character  of  the  boob 
might  be  often  improved.  The  next  want  a^os 
to  us  very  absurd,  but  many  excellent  mea  see  i 
in  a  different  point  of  view  : — 

We  want  a  literature  for  and  6^  the  woddBgchM^i 
literature  combining  simplicity  with  intelligence,  a  ponr  ^ 
interest,  with  high  moral  principles,  as  an  effeehtal  cootff- 
actor  of  the  pemicious  milUons  of  sheets  periodiesQT  i""' 
^m  the  press,  and  which  have  bo  other  eflied  thaa  to  wk 
the  workers  as  a  chiss  discontented,  and  to  lew  Um  tm 
tone  of  the  community. 

The  better  plan  k  to  remove  all  obstedesto  > 
good  education  of  those  who  are  to  be  tke  vsrti; 
classes,  and  they  will  not  require  any  speeal  ia- 
ducement  to  form  a  literature  for  tbemsd^ 
and  of  themselves,  but  parts  of  the  general  IScf*- 
ture  of  the  country.  Kie  working  chisscs  do  not 
want  to  be  patronised  and  petted ;  but  to  iis^ 
fair  play  when  young,  and  when  old.  Witk  tiat 
inducement  they  will  render  special  ohdms  c»twr 
account  unnecessary.  They  seek  nothing  as  • 
class.     Wh&t  they  need  is  jostioe  as  citiaeaa. 
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ThiUhui  of  Labour.  Six  Lectures,  bj  Jahiss 
Walksb.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
Pp.  180,  sewed. 

1b.  Jakes  WALtBR  bas  been  ettgaged,  we  under- 
tand,  Hi  addressing  these  lectui^es  to  the  working 
lasses.    They  refer  to  six  different  topics.     First» 
ndividuri  Responsibility ;  seeond,  Education ;  third, 
he  Nobility  of  Labour;  fourth.  Politics,   or   the 
oKdarity  of  nations ;  fifth.  Labour  and   Capital ; 
ixth,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  man  of  the  people — 
rhich  title  we  dislike  grievously  ;  and  we  should 
•el  happier  in  such  lectures  if  the  lecturers  would 
e  gooid  enough  to  exhibit  a  little  less  apparent 
unillanty  with  Him,  of  whom  the  man  who  was 
lost  entitled  to  use  familiar  language  respecting 
im    said,    "And   when    I  saw  Him  I  fell  at 
is  feet  as  one  dead."     But  Mr.  Walker  does  not 
iclieve  John ;  and  he  does  not,  indeed,  believe  very 
[inch.     Therefore,  he  considers  the  Saviour  only 
s  a  good  man,  much   misrepresented,  who  was 
Tucified  at  Qolgotha,  boried,  and  rose  no  more. 
le  had  no  resurrection,  in  Mr.  Walker's  opinion. 
Phe  apostles  and  leading    disciples,   he   thinks, 
abricated  the  statement.     Well*  but  was  there  no 
?ontius  Pilate,  concerned  deeply  in  the  fate  of  the 
raoified,  whom  he  believed  to  be  innocent,  and 
ikely   enough  to  examine  into    the   foundation 
►f  this  strange  report  ?     Were  there  no  phari- 
ees,    priests,    and    scribes,    remembering    how 
'the  last  error  shall  be  worse  than  the  first," 
rith  their  seals  to  the  stone,  and  their  watch  by 
he  sepulchre,  to  guard  against  deception  ?    Were 
guard  of  Roman  soldiers,    not,    we  may  well 
icHcve,  a  weak  force  in  a  hostile  city,  likely  to  sleep 
.t  their  posts,  or  to  take  part  ^n,  any  schemes  cal- 
ulated  to  bring  disrespect  on  the  heathenisms 
hey  served  and  trusted  in,  and  jeopardy  to  their 
•wn  lives.    We  know  from  various  sources  that 
he  statement  was  not  promulgated  some  ages  after 
he  date  of  these  events,  but  just  at  its  date; 
rhen  every  means  could  be  adopted  to  trace  that 
K>dy  which  this  lecturer  to  the  working  classes 
•elievea  now  to  be  dust  in  Syria.     Perhaps  Mr. 
Valker  may  not  believe  many  ancient  records,  yet 
ordy   he  will  admit    that  these    apostles    and 
isciples — not  a  small  numb«rt   being  over  five 
lunchfcd  persons — gained  nothing,  lost  everything, 
•y  the  maintenance  of  their  testimony  on  tlus  sub- 
set.    Other  men  have  gone  through  severe  suffer* 
ngs   for  a  reJ^ious  or  irreh'gious  system,  that 
:ratified  the  hist  of  the  flesh,  or  the  pride  of  life ; 
ut  the  Christian  disciples  were,  as  Paul  alleged, 
f  all  men  most  miserable  if  his  doctrines  were  un- 
nie.     Paul,  he  says,  was  not  well  used  by  the 
poatles  at  Jerusalem ;  yet  he  was  an  acute  and 
lighly  educated  man,  who  sacrificed  all  his  pros 
>ects  in  life  to  this  faith.     The  thousands  of  indivi- 
luals  who  were  converted  to  Christianity  imme- 
[lately  after  the  resurrection  in  Jerusalem  had  the 
ame    opportunities,  if  not  -the  same  powers  of 
nyestigation,  as  Saul,  afterwards  and  ever  known 
s  Paol,     Many  of  these  disciples  were  educated 


and  respectable  men.    Luke,  the  physician,  was  an 
excellent  author.  Barnabas,  the  son  of  consolation, 
was  a  man  of  wealth  ;  so  was  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
and  Matthew  the  Evangelist.     James  and  John 
were,  probably,  men  in  a  good  position  of  life. 
Lazarus  of  Bethany  was  a  man  "  well  to  do"  in 
the  world.  So  indeed  must  have  been  the  multitude 
of  disciples,   who  sold  their  property  to   dWide 
among,  or  to  support  the  poorer  brethren ;    thus 
parting  with  their  goods,  enduring  imprisonment, 
stripes,  death  in  support  of  what,  according  to  our 
modern  lecturer,  was  a  delusion  as  to  a  transaction 
said  to  have  occurred  in  their  own  city,  their  own 
time,  the  very  year,  or  the  year  before  that  in 
which    their    sufferings    commenced.       History, 
sacred  or  secular,  contams  no  better  authenticated 
fact  than  the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour,  and  all 
nature  by  analogy  testifies  to  the  general  doctrine, 
to  which  that  event  served  amongst  other  purposes 
as  a  pledge.     The  enemies  of  this  doctrine  should 
have  been,  according  to  this  lecture,  "  without  their 
consent,  the  principal  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  his 
re-appearance  ;'*  and  so  they  were,  "  sealing  the 
stone   and  setting  a  watch."     All  contemporary 
historians  should   have  been  witnesses,    "  so  far 
at    least   as  to  have   described  in  their  pages 
as   truth  the  occurrence  of  such  an  extremely 
remarkable  event'* — which  means,  that  all  contem- 
porary historians  should  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity ;  and  although  we  do  not  profess  here 
to  discuss  all  the  reasons  which  prevented  that 
result,  yet  we  remark  that  if  had  occurred  we 
should   have  had  Mr.  Walker  complaining  that 
there  was  no  history  of  these  times,  except  such 
as  Christians  had  written,  and  reqi^ing  the  testi- 
mony of  their  opponents,  which  he  now  possesses, 
to  the  date  of  the  claim,  and  telling  us  that  prob- 
ably it  was  inserted  some  centuries  afterwards. 

What  has  this  subject  particularly  to  do  with 
the  ethics  of  labour  P  We  are  not  bound  to 
answer  the  question,  because  we  find  the  discussion 
introduced  in  a  book  with  that  title;  yet,  if  it 
were  properly  and  reverently  treated,  we  could 
admit  its  place  close  to  the  centre  of  all  labour's 
claims.  He  dignified  labour.  Li  an  age  when 
slaves  were  labourers.  He  became  an  artizan. 
He  chose  that  position  that  men  in  all  ages  might 
respect  industry ;  but  this  lecturer's  arguments,  and 
those  of  other  writers  in  the  same  school,  go  far 
to  destroy  the  consequence  of  this  choioe,  dignity 
to  labour  and  honour  in  time. 

Mr.  Walker  tells  us  that  he  cares  nothing  for  a 
man's  opinions — "  Whoever  lives  with  justice, 
charity,  and  love,  whether  he  calls  upon  Jesus,  or 
Mahomet,  or  fihudd,  or  Yishnu,  or  the  Grand 
Llama,  or  the  Sun  to  save  his  soul  alive,  I  embrace 
the  man,  and  believe  it  is  weU  with  him  here,  and 
shall  be  well  with  him  at  the  rendering  of  his  final 
account  hereafter**  If  we  could  find  the  man  we 
might  honour  him  also  ;  but  where  is  the  man  to 
be  found  who  walks  with  justice,  charity,  and  love ; 
or  how  could  any  man  walk  with  them  and  yet  walk 
in  accordance  with  any  of  the  religious  ftyatems 
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named,  except  one.  Our  lecturer  is  a  very  bold 
man.  He  aays  i— r"  I  feel  I  must  be  my  own 
sayiour ;  that  on  my  own  merits  I  must  stand  or 
fall."  We  say  to  bim  very  respectfully  tbat  he 
will  find  himself  a  very  weak  saviour ;  and  thi.t  if  he 
must  stand  or  fall  upon  his  own  merits,  we  very 
much  fear  he  will  fall.  We  regret  that  too  many 
persons  take  a  very  irrational  view  of  their  position 
in  these  respects,  and  we  cannot  see  bow  their 
errors  are  likely  to  help  the  cause  of  labour.  We 
should  in  justice,  add,  tbat  the  lecturer  speaks 
reverently  of  the  Saviour — only,  however,  as  the 
grand  exemplar. 

We  disagree  with  many  statements  of  the 
lecturer  with  more  regret,  that  others  are  very 
necessary,  and  very  true,  like  the  following  invita- 
tion to  strike  against  the  unnecessary  expenditure 
of  our  time,  rather  than  against  their  own  earnings, 
— a  mode  of  improving  one's  condition,  always 
desperate,  but  not  always  successful : — 

By  remarkable  signs  and  oircnmstanccs  which  even  the 
most  ignorant  and  obtuse,  though  they  may  not  understand 
cannot  help  instinctively  wondering  at,  the  omnipotent 
Pioneer,  and  Bewarder,  and  Avenger,  whose  hand  can  be 
traced  in  all  history  as  constantly  working  for  the  good  of 
man  and  the  world,  as  sorely,  if  sloftly,  panishing  evil  doers, 
and  i^warding  those  that  do  well,  is  making  manifest  that 
He  is  at  work  preparing  the  way  for  the  final  and  complete 
emancipation  of  labour  and  the  labonrer.  Think  yon  tbat 
all  this  new-born  homage  that  is  being  paid  to  labour  by  the 
crowned  and  coronetted  greatness  of  the  earth— that  all 
these  Crystal  Palaces  with  their  glories  and  sublimities,  and 
awestruck  and  admiring  crowds— that  all  this  interest  now 
being  shown  in  the  labourer  by  men  and  women  who,  but 
yesterday,  held  him  in  as  much  account  as  the  dust  beneath 
their  feet,  are  but  matters  of  course  P  It  is,  of  course,  per- 
fectly yonr  right  to  think  so  if  you  please ;  but  I  will  pre- 
sume to  entreat  yon  nevertheless  to  think  that  it  is  other- 
wise—that it  is  God  who  has  originated  all  these  great  facU." 

Capital  is  power,  fully  as  much  as  knowledge, 
and  all  pence  squandered  are  power  wasted. 
Labour  striking  against  capital  should  be  very  sure 
of  its  cause,  for  none  can  doubt  its  risk.  With, 
all  its  disadvantages,  no  doubt,  it  moves  forward 
also — always  forward ;  and  so  thinks  the  Lecturer, 
assigning  his  explanation : — 

How  worse  than  useless,  how  criminal  is  it,  to  return  evil 
for  evil  by  engaging  in  acts  of  violence  and  incendiarism,  in 
ruinous  "  strikes,"  when  by  a  simple  act  of  self-denial  we 
could  place  ourselves  far  above  the  reach  of  the  evil  of  which, 
justly  or  not.  we  complain  so  much.  We  have  only  to 
spend  usefully  what  we  spend  so  uselessly,  and  the  thing  is 
done.-  Consider  I  here  are  at  least  £67,000,000  per  annum 
at  our  absolute  disposal.  In  five  years  we  would  have 
£285,000,000 ;  a  capital  sufficient  to  enable  us  universally 
to  set  up  cooperative  associations,  and  be  our  own  employers 
— though  of  the  wisdom  involved  in  such  a  step,  as  employ- 
ing ourselves,  I  will  say  nothing  at  present,  as  it  forms 
another  consideration  altogether — and  thus  aet  the  labour 
question  at  rest  for  ever.  And,  otherwise,  how  much  would 
such  self-denial  not  do  us  and  those  dependent  on  us  !  It  is 
wholly  incalculable.  We  too,— every  one  of  us— would 
have  comfortable  houses  and  pleasant  gardens  adorned  with 
pictures,  books,  statues— all  the  refining  and  enobling  crea- 
tares  of  genius  and  science.  We,  too,  would  have  leisure 
and  means  to  cultivate  and  enlarge  our  n.inds  by  study  and 
tmvel      We,  too,  would  be  a  power  in  the  state— a  power, 

SiViI  !*  """^^  ^*^"  numbers,  mightier  and  morcinfluen- 
tial  thsth  any  other. 


The  Frithjof  Saga,  By  EsiiAB  Tegier.  Thq. 
slated  by  C.  W.  Hbckbthobn,  of  Bai^  1 
vol.,  16mo.,  Pp.  180.  London :  Tndmi  k  Co. 
We  understand  that  this  is  the  third  tnndatko  i 
Tegner's  metrical  romance  into  English,  aid  tlte 
peculiarities  of  this  version  are,  that  it  foflowB  tb 
verses  of  the  original,  and  has  been  writtea  bj  i 
gentleman  to  whom  the  English  langiuge  is  a 
foreign  tongue. '  Tl||  Earl  of  Carlisle's  opiidra^ 
the  translation  in  these  circumstances  is  perfedj 
correct,  and  it  would  be  "  necessary  to  be  infomed 
tbat  the  writer  was  a  foreigner,  for  the  vena  Iuti 
all  the  freedom  and  raciness  of  the  most  diUt; 
idiom."  Tegner's  romance  is  a  tale  of  Iotc  nd 
war  in  the  days  when  our  ancestry  were  bealbeai, 
believed  in  Thor  and  all  his  accompanimeats-k; 
we  may  sa^  that  while  a  very  hirge  proportidQ  i 
the  English  and  Scotch  people  are  ofobvioosi; 
Scandinavian  origin,  we  have  no  doubt  whaterer 
that  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans  who  formed 
the  staple  of  our  ancestry  were  different  fiailio 
of  the  Scandinavian  races. 

Frithjof,  the  Northern  hero,  was  affianced  ts 
Ingeborg,  the  king's  sister,  but  while  sent  opoDii 
embassy  over  the  seas,  poor  Ligeborg  ▼«  g®- 
pelled  by  her  brothers,  much  against  her  fiets  of 
duty,  to  marry  an  old  ally  of  theirs,  King  RiDg. 
When  Frithjof  returned  home  successful  in  tis 
mission,  his  reward  was  sorrow,  even  as  sod  re- 
wards have  often  been.  He  vowed  a  inUrereiige 
and  became  a  sea  king. 

Nevertheless,  Baldur  softened  his  hcirl-la 
being  a  forgiving  Deity — and  when  King  Bag 
died,  he  married  Ligeborg.  Upon  that  taS,^M 
the  structure  of  the  romance  is  reared.  Tkfal 
lowing  passage  contains  correct  reasoning  upw  • 
somewhat  diflBcult  point,  yet  one  man  is  certaolr 
as  well  entitled  to  pride  in  bis  descent,  as  uoikr 
in  his  personal  strength,  or  genius — neither  of  ttee 
gifts  being  acquired. 

But  birth  is  chance,  and  not  a  merit,  sayest  th«a 
0  youtli !  no  man  is  ever  proud  of  merit, 
But  of  good  fortune,  for  the  best  of  life 
Is  but  a  gift  of  gracious  gods.     Art  thou  not  pwri 
Of  thy  heroic  deeds  and  thy  superior  strength  f 
Did'st  thou  create  this  strength  thyself  P    WssitM*^ 
Who  firmly  strung  thy  sinews,  like  the  oak  'n««'*|;j^ 
And  comes  not  from  the  God  that  courage,  wMchopi^ 
The  bastion  of  thy  vaulted  breast  P     And  is  it  ^    ^ 
The  heaven's  lightning  which  within  tliiae  eyesioei  P* 
The  mighty  Nanes  already  at  thy  cradle  saig 
The  epochs  of  thy  life,  and  thus  thy  merit  is 
No  greater  than  the  royal  sona  about  his  xace. 
The  translation  in   another  passage  ^^"^^ 
ther  two  incongruous  elements  of  a  supper,  t» 
he  makes  Bjorn  expostulate  with  Frithjof  upoD  W 
sorrow,  thus — 

What  ails  theeP  while  ricliesthy  hearth  sarreoBi 
While  bacon  and  bright  sparkling  OMad  aboead; 

And  while  the  lyre 
Attuning  the  voices  does  never  tire. 
The  approximation  of  bacon  to  the  Ijrc  afifl  » 
mead,  sounds  very  odd,  but  Bjorn -mast  tafe^ 
ferred  to  the  flesh  of  the  wild  boar.  'W««>" 
to  suppose  that  Frithjof  fed  swine. ' 
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ViscouHT  Palmerston,  according  to  paragraphs 
in  his  organs,  has  8«nt  round  bis  hat  among  his 
friends  of  the  Cabinet  for  modest  plans  to  be  used 
in  tlie  next  session  of  Parliament.  He  even 
forwarded  the  Hon.  Robert  Lowe  to  the  United 
States  for  the  newest  fashions  in  politics.  The 
great,  want  of  the  Ministiy  is  measures'.  They 
have  tdents  to  discuss  projects  if  they  had  appli- 
cation to  prepare'  them.  That  want  was  felt  last 
year,  for  measure  after  measure  waa  thrown  over 
because  all  were  badly  drawn ;  or  proposed  to  do 
something  that  could  not  be  done,  or  something 
tliat  had  been  already  done — as  when  Mr.  Lowe,  in 
taking  farewell  of  his  partnership  bill,  assured  the 
assembled  Commons  that  he,  and  they,  and  all 
of  them,  had  been  beating  the  wind  while  the  dis- 
cnssions  and  the  divisions  on  the  subject  proceeded ; 
for  all  that  the  bill  proposed  to  make  law  was  at 
that  moment,  and  had  long  been,  the  law  of  our 
happy  land.  The  issue  was  whether  a  man  or 
woman  can  enjoy  an.  interest  in  the  profits  of  a 
trading  concern,  without  incurring  any  responsibi- 
lity for  its  debts.  The  projectors  of  the  Unity 
Bank  of  London  said  so  when  they  proposed  to 
give  their  depositors  a  share  of  the  profits.  The 
English  barristers  whom  they  consulted,  also  said 
so.  Therefore,  said  Mr.  Lowe,  it  is  so.  We  wish 
that  the  discovery  had  been  made  some  years  since. 
It  would  have  saved  us  a  little  money.  But  we 
have  no  regret  on  the  subject,  not  believing  either 
Mr.  Lowe,  the  Unity,  or  the  Unity's  advisers  in 
law. 

The  Premier  wants  better  arrangements  neit 
time.  He  requires  working  plans  along  with  the 
projects,  and  during  November  the  different  parts 
are  to  be  rehearsed,  with  the  view  to  a  final  revisal 
in  December,  before  the  season  opens  in  January 
next. 

The  Ministers,  like  many  other  well  conditioned 
and  intentioned  gentlemen,  might  have  offered 
prizes  to  the  working  classes  for  essays  on  legis- 
lation, in  the  shape  of  ready  made  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, waiting  only  to  be  stamped  with  the  im- 


primature  of  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons;  and 
to  be  sealed  with  the  great  seal  by  the  Chan- 
cellor. 

If  that  popular  and  sensible  course  had  been 
adopted,  we  would  have  thrown  our  ideas  into  the 
form  of  a  short  bill,  with  the  hope  of  reward ; 
but  as  the  competition  is  now  confined  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  which,  next  year,  if  anything 
good  comes  of  it,  may  be  exteiided  to  the  public, 
we  are  content  to  contribute  a  suggestion. 

As  our  solitary  official  from  Scotland  in  Parlia- 
ment is  harassed  by  one  idea,  and  will  never  ascend 
the  bench  under  any  circumstances  that  may  occur, 
however  favourable  and  tempting  they  may  be, 
until  he  has  rendered  that  thought  which  hangs  by 
him,  like  his  shadow  in  sunshine,  into  an  Act  for 
this  northern  kingdom — thereby  securing  what 
he  deems  the  great  boon  of  the  instalment  of  paro- 
chial teachers  without  the  use  of  any  religions  test 
— we  confine  our  suggestions  to  his  department. 

The  suffrage  question  has  become  anything  else 
rather  than  a  bore.  Those  who  might  have  voles 
do  not  seem  to  care  for  them.  Those  who  have, 
seldom  use  the  privilege,  and  the  Government, 
loving  long  Parliaments  and  a  quiet  life,  do  not 
multiply  to  voters  the  .opportunities  of  neglecting 
the  franchise.  Those  who  under  the  present  law 
cannot  vote,  are  not  depressed  apparently  by  their 
exclusion  from  the  poll ;  so  that,  according  to  the 
common  reasoning  of  statesmen,  the  present  is  the 
most  eligible  time  for  settling  the  question,  be- 
cause few  persons  seem  to  care  whether  it  be 
settled  or  not. 

Moreover,  a  plan  of  reform,  promised  by  Lord 
John  Russell  before  the  Russian  war,  is  unfortu- 
nately a  plan  of  reform  still ;  and  yet  we  enjoy  that 
peculiar  description  of  peace  in  which  we  have 
Cafifres,  Mexicans,  and  Persian^  merely  to  fight 
with ;  while  the  noble  owner  of  the  proposal  rusti- 
cates at  Florence,  among  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Italian  republics,  aud  the  buds  of  those  that  are 
yet  to  blossom,  with  the  hope  of  gathering  together 
ideas  and  strength   for  a  grand  coup  in  1857. 
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London  must  be  preaenred.  Popularity  must  be 
secured. 

The  Premier  should  ponder  on  these  facts.  Lord 
John  Russell  has  always  been  most  useful  in  adver- 
sity. He  has  hitherto  recovered  power  by  bidding 
over  his  rivals.  In  this  way  he  cut  out  Peel  on 
the  Ck)rn  Laws  by  his  letter  from  Edinburgh.  It 
will  not  be  a  strange  thing  if  he  should  obfuscate 
the  Premier  of  our  day  by  an  epistle  from  Florence 
on  the  franchise.  The  Grand  Duke  would  be 
distressed  by  the  incubation  of  an  tgg  of  revolu- 
tion in  his  terra  jsancta,  but  the  barbarians  of  Italy 
may  not  yet  have  learned  to  steam  envelopes  and 
imitate  seals. 

Many  very  aged  persons  deny  the  propriety  of 
awakening  ideas  of  change  in  the  people's  minds. 
They  do  not  perceive  that  the  thought  has  a  place 
there,  even  if  it  be  dormant,  or  it  could  never  be 
awakened.  They  will  not  acknowledge  the  danger 
of  sudden  awakenings ;  and  yet,  if  the  giant  sleeps 
and  you  don't  know  much  of  his  temper,  but  are 
sure  enough  that  he  will  be  vexed  if  he  oversleep 
himself,  and  wroth  for  the  missing  of  one  train,  it 
is  better  to  jog  him  out  of  his  slumbers  in  good  time. 
We  do  not  want  a  reform  bill  discussed  in  a  week, 
and  passed  with  Europe  in  revolution  around  us, 
with  M.  Kossuth  subscribing  the  charter  or  the  dis- 
charge of  Italy  from  his  Presidential  residence  in 
Vienna;  and  Ledru  Rollin  criticising  its  phraseo- 
logy in  a  proclamation  dated  from  the  Hotel  de 
ViUe,  Paris  ;  the  Tuileries,  or  Versailles. 

We  have  another  set  who  tell  us  that  we  had 
our  revolution  in  1832.  They  mean  that  they  had 
their  way  then.  Everybody  nearly  has  read  "  Dred," 
and  our  subscribers  read  the  substance  of  it  a 
month  ago.  Therefore,  they  will  see  that  these 
people  represent  Nina  Gordon's  aunt,  and  they  tell 
us  they  have  gone  through  all  that  years  ago,  and 
they  found  it  all  to  be  vanity.  We  can  only  an- 
swer that  we  want  to  go  through  it  all  too,  and  find 
it  out  to  be  vanity  for  ourselves. 

Various  plans  of  increasing  the  franchise  have 
been  projected.  Mr.  King's  plan  of  extending  the 
occupying  suffrage  in  counties  to  ten-pound  tenants, 
as  in  boroughs,  has  so  little  of  a  destructive  cha- 
racter that  great  ingenuity  is  necessary  to  discover 
a  single  objection  to  the  proposal,  except  upon  the 
ground  that  it  only  goes  a  short  distance,  and 
would  afford  an  inadequate  representation. 

The  formation  of  a  forty  shillings'  freehold 
franchise  in  Scotland,  to  correspond  with  that  of 
England,  could  not  meet  with  any  valid  objection 
in  the  British  Parliament ;  for  we  cannot  be  deemed 
unreasonable  in  asking  for  an  equality  of  pri- 
vileges. 

The  franchise  of  Ireland  should  not  be  reckoned 
over  liberal  or  too  radical  for  Scotland ;  yet  it 
would  probably  multiply  our  present  voters  by 
three.  These  changes  are  all  according  to  the 
constitution — within  our  •  experience,  agreeably 
to  precedent,  and  so  forth,  and  on.  An  active 
Scotch  oflacial,  with  a  proper  desire  for  the  credit, 
to  say  nothing  of  the   welfare,  of  his  country ;  or 


the  good  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  wodd  \mt 
endeavoured,  ere  now,  to  place  their  aiurs  g&  i 
line  with  those  of  their  feUow-citisens.  He  voold 
have  been  successful,  becauae  no  English  member 
could  have  voted  with  a  grave  oountenanoe  agiiint 
the  extension  of  the  English  franchise  in  its  ii- 
tegrity  to  Scotland ;  and  no  Irish  member  woild 
have  been  willing  to  vote  with  anj  kind  of 
countenance,  grave  or  gay,  against  giving  to  vstk 
privileges  that  we  have  helped  to  win  for  them. 

Golden  opportunities  pass  away,  andnotwit^ 
standing  the  prevalent  calm  it  occurs  to  ns  tbt  we 
have  quietly  rolled  past  these  small  remedies.  Tie 
future  contest  will  be  one  for  larger  objecU. 
Household,  or  universal  suffrage,  modified  by  a 
educational  or  a  pecuniary  qu^ification,  if  modi&d 
by  anything,  will  be  the  demands  hemfter.  Pre- 
dictions concerning  space  and  time,  are  often  sig- 
nally falsified,  and  we  avoid  the  common  oroc  of 
pretending  to  political  aeoond-aight.  We  cioB9t 
fix  on  days,  weeks,  or  even  years  ;  but  the  Kit 
general  movement  towards  a  more  popular  consliti- 
tion  will  sweep  like  cobwebs  all  the  postponeDe&ti 
proposed  away  together. 

Household  voting  explains  itself.  The  tesaDiiy 
of  homesteads  are  to  be  endowed  with  pover  to 
manage  their  own  affairs,  and  those  of  otben.  As 
many  lodgers  vote  under  the  present  bw^tlfi 
change  would  be  both  progressive  and  also  letn- 
gressive— characteristics  that  don't  agree,  like  oil 
and  water — so  that  the  plan  would  be  defeated, 
unless,  while  preserving  aU  the  present  areoses  to 
the  poll,  it  added  merely  one  more,  and  one  bfQid«, 
perhaps,  than  any  of  the  existing  and  open  roi^ 
Universal  suffrage  takes  twenty-one  years  of  sge- 
the  male  sex — a  short  residence  in  one  ekctonl 
district,  unstained  by  crime  in  the  eyes  of  Uie  Ui, 
which  are  dim,  and  which  wink  badly— as  ^ 
qualifications.  It  has  the  advantage  of  great  aa- 
plicity.  The  course  has  in  it  nothing  coi^ 
A  man  grows  so  long  in  the  world  withat 
coming  into  collision  with  the  police  or  the  bi- 
gistrates,  and  earns  his  political  majority  by  notii^ 
more  than  what  he  cannot  help,  without  grat 
crime — namely,  living.  Some  objectors  descnbi 
the  limitations  as  destructive  of  universality;  bit 
they  are  well-known  distinctions  between  boykw 
and  manhood,  and  while  people  may  cafii  m 
"  twaddle"  upon  the  use  of  names,  the  broad  pia- 
ciple  laid  down  in  these  terms  is  sufficieatty  i» 
versal. 

The  modifications  of  an  educational  or  apeca- 
niary  nature  to  either  of  these  soh^es  are  >«« 
popular  than  those  who  hold,  or  those  who  h» 
them  not,  suppose;  becauae  we  live  in  an  age « 
compromises,  when  men  do  much  merely  beeaase 
the  doing  is  expedient ;  and  subsist  long  on  slift^ 
The  simplest  educational  modification  is  i««^ 
and  writing ;  and  in  the  common  sense  of^ 
phrases,  we  cannot  see  much  harm  to  owne  rf*y^ 
use.  Government  by  the  people  being  ^JP 
proposed,  we  conifesa  they  would  not  J^**?- 
because  the  people  can  read  and  writfti    w** 
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ceptions  among  Uiem  originate  partly  in  indolence, 
and  partlj,  bat,  we  suspect,  in  a  less  degree,  by 
misfortune — because  few  men  are  naturallj  so 
obtuse  or  so  poor  that  they  bave  not  the  power,  if 
they  had  the  will,  of  learning  to  read  and  write, 
while  the  adnintages  of  doing  so  are  apparent, 
and  their  enforcement   would  not  be  regretted. 

The  pecuniary  element  is  different  in  its  nature, 
but  could  be  arranged  without  rendering  it  onerous 
in  practice.  It  appears  to  be  common  in  the  United 
States,  without  being  thereby  good — for  many  bad 
practices  prevail  there.  Kansas,  although  not  yet 
a  State,  but  a  territory,  is  more  notorious  than 
certain  of  its  more  elderly  sisters  who  came  of  age 
some  time  ago.  The  free  and  shive  party  strive 
there  for  supremacy  ;  there  the  slave  drivers  from 
Missouri  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquity  by 
endeavouring  to  degrade  free  land  to  the  bondage 
of  their  own  state ;  and  they  have  been  hitherto 
auccessfol,  not  by  going  to  dwell,  but  by  going  to 
vote  there.  Among  other  iniquitous  laws  they 
lave  decided  that  the  payment  of  a  dollar  tax,  to 
the  funds  of  Kansas,  shall  be  considered  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  contributor  is  an  inhabitant  of 
that  territory.  If  he  be  a  mto  with  many  dollars 
he  might  by  the  same  rule  become  almost 
vbiquitous.  The  objection,  however,  resides  not 
m  the  dollar,  which  is  a  very  good  thing,  but  in 
the  defective  term  of  residence.  A  certificate  of 
six  months*  residence  in  the  land  shbuld  certainly 
be  required  to  render  the  dollar  a  political 
qualification. 

An  income  and  property  tax  is  now'  one  of  our 
domestic  institutions.  Any  man  who  is  so 
sanguine  as  to  expect  its  removal  in  his  own  or 
hiB  son's  Hfetime,  must  have  great  credulity  in  the 
good  faith  of  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer.  We 
expect  nothing  of  that  kind,  and  can  build  upon 
ita  longevity.  It  has  been  said  wisely  that  a 
receipt  for  income  tax  should  carry  registration,  and 
qualify  to  vote.  In  conjunction  with  a  residential 
ticket  for  six  or  twelvemonths,  it  should  have  that 
effect.  The  list  of  contributors  to  the  tax  would 
fix  the  locality  in  which  the  vote  should  be  given. 
If  the  nation  were  very  desirous  to  avoid  Imposition, 
the  ticket,  like  certain  pears,  should  not  ripen 
until  three  months  after  it  were  gathered — that  is 
to  say,  paid. 

The  payment  of  this  tax  would  be  highly  sa- 
ti^actory  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
liis  vote  and  interest  might  be  reckoned  upon  in  its 
behalf.  One  and  a  fourth  per  cent,  on  an  income 
of  £50  would  give  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence 
annually.  This  qualification  would  raise  the 
electors  to  four  milHons, ,  and  without  infringing 
upon  any  other  source  of  income,  would  give  two 
and  a/onrik  millions  annually.  Many  of  the  per- 
sons who  who  would  contribute  to  the  revenue  in 
thn  manner,  already  pay  income  or  property  tax,  or 
might  have  to  pay  much  larger  sums  under  these 
This  poll  tax  would  be  discounted  in  these 
from  the  larger  payments.  These  general 
i  ^  not  affiDct  our  vpeml  object,  except  so  far 


as  they  may  facilitate  it.     Scotland  hak  b^  Ml- 
perimental  ground  for   a   long  period,  upon  die 
suffrage.     All  Ic^slators    since  the  Union  haie 
tried  in  Scotland  with  how  little  electoral  privily 
a  kingdom  might  be  governed.  Before  the  Reform 
Bill,  the  borough  magistrates  and  the  oouhty  Ir^ 
holders   were  the  only  enfranchised  persons    in 
Scotland.     The  rights  of  the  citizens  in  boroughs 
had  been  gradually  absorbed  ;  while  the  fanners  in 
counties  never  appear  to  have  possessed  any  wdl 
defined   privileges  of   a  political   nature.      The 
councillors  and   magistrates   in  boroughs  elected 
their  successors.     The   management  of  the  muni- 
cipalities was  therefore  confided  to  families.     Lo- 
cal jurisdiction    became   hereditary.     The    petty 
oligarchy  of  small  communities  guarded  their  mo- 
nopolies with  excessive  care  and  diligence.     They 
considered  themselves  even  robbed  when  the  law 
bestowed  upon  the  people  the  arrangement  of  thdr 
own  business.     Vested  interests   were  said  to  be 
disregarded ;  and  we  believe  that  these  good  men, 
like  the  owners  of   boroughs  in  En^and,  or  the 
proprietors  of  slaves   in  Jamaica,   would  actually 
have  taken  compensation  for  being  made  honest 
against  their  will.     We  think  it  was  impossible  to 
devise  a  narrower  franchise  than  that  of  Scotland, 
in  the  first  third  part  of  this  current  century.     It 
was  improved  in  1882,  but- by  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  consistent  with  the  Beform  Bill  theories. 

Since  that  date  we  have  had  no  extension  what- 
ever in  this  country.  Some  change  was  made  last 
yeir  in  our  registration  system,  and  that  is  all  the 
favour  that  has  come  to  the  north. 

The  Scotch  have  no  objection  to  be  experimenta- 
lised upon  for  the  general  or  imperial  benefit,  or  that 
of  political  students ;  but  they  remonstrate  against 
always  being  put  in  the  rear  for  these  experimental 
purposes.  They  consider  that  now,  at  least,  they 
might  be  transferred  to  the  van  for  a  short  time. 
The  many  compliments  paraed  upon  their  diligence 
and  intelligence  by  others,  and  sometimes,  we  con- 
fess, by  themselves,  are  good  and  well  meant ;  but 
they  have  little  substance,  according  to  the  law, 
which  insists  that  our  people  either  are  dangerous  or  ' 
ignorant,  and  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  same  ex- 
tent of  political  power  as  their  neighbours. 

Our  Lord  Advocate's  contributions  to  the  Cabi- 
net fund  of  measures  are  unknown,  as  all  the  other 
items  are,  or  should  be,  unknown;  but  as  a 
scarcity  of  good  things  exists  for  the  banquet  of 
Parliament ;  as  Scotland  has  been,  from  habit  atd 
repute,  a  field  for  experiments ;  as  some  doubt  h 
felt  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  new  voterl 
would  conduct  themselves — whether  they  would  b^ 
bribed  and  corrupt,  or  free  and  iadependefit — 
whether  they  would  return  Tories,  Whigs,  or  Radi- 
cals ;  Churchmen,  or  Voluntaries — whether  they 
would  overturn  the  throne,  confiscate  the  churchy 
and  abolish  the  peerage,  or  allow  these  three 
pillars  to  stand — or  whether  they  would  brush  out 
or.pay  up  the  national  debt,  or  divide  the  proper^ 
of  the  rMlm  among  ^emselves  and  party,  or  among 
the  public  generally — al  thebe  and  many  oth«r  cares 
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and  doubts,  over  and  abo?e  the  few  prominences  we 
have  mentioned,  should  be  solved,  according  to 
those  who  entertain  them,  before  proceeding  further 
— and  of  course  that  is  impossible,  for  nobody  can 
tell  a  result  without  working  it  out — a  new  experi> 
ment  might  be  tried.  Wc  have  no  doubt  that 
it  would  be  vindicated  by  cheap,  efficient,  and 
good  goverment ;  but  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  more  nervous  on  such  subjects,  wo  sug- 
gest an  experiment  upon  a  scale  of  three  millions, 
or  a  few  persons  more  or  less. 

The  property  qualification  of  Members  of  Par- 
liament does  not  exist  in  Scotland.  Upon  that 
question  alone  we  are  ahead  of  our  copartners  in 
burdens  and  taxes.  What  has  been  the  conse- 
quence ?  The  Scotch  Members  have  not  set  the 
Thames  on  fire.  Tbcy  arc  quiet,  respectable  gen- 
tlemen, of  whom  very  little  good  or  bad  is  heard. 
They  do  not  walk  into  the  house  in  greasy  gar- 
ments. Generally  speaking,  iliey  are  respectable 
men,  with  large  balances  at  their  bankers.  The 
result  has  shown  the  inutility  of  property  qualifi- 
cations, with  all  the  delusions  and  misrepresenta- 
tions and  little  frauds  that  have  been  perpetrated 
to  drive  through  them.  The  Scotch  Members  are 
personally  as  respectable  men  as  any  similar  num- 
ber in  the  house  from  any  one  locality.  They 
adhere  as  closely  to  their  party  as  any  of  their 
English  or  Irish  friends.  They  neglect  the  busi- 
ness of  their  constituencies  in  the  same  free  and 
easy  style  adopted  by  other  representatives.  They 
are  not  more  addicted  to  place  hunting  than  their 
colli emporarics.  Altogether,  we  cannot  clearly  see 
anything  produced  by  the  property  qualification  on 
any  one  side,  or  in  any  particular  way.  It 
seems  a  fusionless  and  a  useless  thing — doing 
nothing,  and  yielding  nothing,  so  far  as  we  may 
judge  by  the  appearance  and  conduct  of  the  men 
who  are  supposed  to  have — and  who  do  have,  by 
law,  a  fixed  income, — and  those  who  may  have  any- 
thing or  nothing,  for  anything  that  the  law  says 
on  the  subject. 

Our  modest  proposal  is  merely  a  bill  for  Scot- 
.land,  recognising  universal  suffrage  as  commonly 
understood  for  its  basis,  with  a  reading  and  writing 
qualification,  if  that  be  necessary  to  please  the 
educationalists ;  and  even,  although  we  plead  guilty 
to  a  considerable  regard  for  money,  the  little  poll- 
tax,  for  the  profit  and  satisfaction  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  This  tax  of  one  and  a  fourth 
per  cent.— -threepence  per  pound — on  small  incomes 
should,  of  coarse,  be  held  in  reserve  until  applied 
over  all  the  three  kingdoms.  The  educational  test 
could  do  us  no  harm,  and  might  be  adopted  at 
once. 

Ireland,  we  doubt  not,  would  call  for  equal 
justice ;  but  it  has  not  had  eqaal  jastice  for  many 
past  years,  for  it  has  long  enjoyed  a  much  more 
liberal  franchise  than  Scotland.  Our  neighbours  iu 
England  might  make  a  similar  objection ;  but  we 
would  possess  this  exclusive  reform  for  many  ye^rs 
before  the  account  respecting  their  forty  shilling 
freeholders  be  balanced.     Moreover,  we  have  not 


the  assurance  to  suggest  anything  exdasiTe,  bat 
experimental  only. 

Timid  men  are  afraid  of  universal  snJ&sge,  witk 
any  guards  that  can  be  devised.  Their  dcwbts  en 
only  be  removed  by  practice,  and  the  bold  ^Kxldbe 
gentle  to  the  fearful.  By  conceding  the  priadpk 
to  Scotland,  in  the  first  instance,  they  would  Ion 
the  quality  of  the  representatives  whom  it  retnnd, 
and  they  would  confirm  doubts  or  dissipate  fe» 
They  would  supply  elements  out  of  which  tk 
question  could  be  argaed  fully. 

The  prudent  chiss  of  reformers,  who  dqwd 
much  upon  gradual  changes — so  very  grsdwl  tbi 
generations  pass  away  between  each  tick  of  tfes 
clock — might  be  reconciled  to  this  measure  bj  iti 
accordance  with  their  propensities.  It  would  be 
the  first  step  from  the  present  to  our  future  pori- 
tiou.  Another  class,  who  are  perfectly  wiUing  to 
do  everything  desirable  when  all  things  are  ripe, 
might  he  persuaded  to  allow  of  this  movement, 
upon  the  plea  that  the  Scotch  are  not  fir  froa 
being  ripe  for  self-government.  Wc  hare  a  tbirt 
class,  who  say  that  universal  suffrage  would  do  Teiy 
well,  except  for  certain  black  spots  upon  tifir 
maps.  They  have  them  marked,  as  on  those  geob- 
gical  maps  of  the  islands  that  represent  tbe  enil 
counties  like  small  spots  of  ink.  They  poiBl 
triumphantly  to  those  pieces  of  paper,  and  tell  joi 
that,  except  for  the  black  spots,  this  or  tbatscbcae 
would  work..  Well,  but  Scotland  is  of  a  r^ 
light  colour  in  reference  to  education  and  monlitj; 
nor,  probably,  in  reality,  yet  certainly  in  these 
people's  sketches ;  and  if  we  only  do  justice  totk 
lighter  spots,  the  ebony  regions  will  becoK 
ashamed  and  push  on.  Indeed,  we  know  it  toU 
more  accordant  with  the  experience  of  the  sdooe, 
to  advance  well-behaved,  and  steady  lads,  Ihaoto 
keep  them  waiting  for  all  the  idle  and  wild  boys  (^ 
their  own  age. 

We  may,  probably,  incur  some  censure  for  tb 
separation  of  interests,  and  for  advocating  t  b«- 
sure  for  a  part  which  should  be  defended  as  a  wboit 
The  objection  would  be  founded  upon  an  cnoawB 
forgetfulness  of  our  past  suggestions,  to  br^ 
Scotland  up  with  England  or  Ireland.  They  » 
not  produce  any  response  in  our  favour.  Be- 
formers  require  to  practise  the  tactics  of  certes 
buyers  in  markets,  who  leave  a  broad  margm^ 
their  offers  to  be  debated.  We  only  sought  eqol 
justice  in  order  to  unite  different  interests.  Now, 
for  the  same  purpose,  we  seek  a  little  n*^^*7^ 
comparative  justice ;  but  no  more  than  absolate 
justice;  and  the  result  will  be  prcfty  ncarij  » 
same — an  objection,  or  silence,  of  course. 

All  changes  in  the  political  circurostancesw  w 
three  kingdoms  have  hitherto  been  managed  J 
separate  AcU.  The  interests  have  been  s^*^ 
Tiie  only  difference  that  we  propose  from  the  (w 
practice  consists  in  making  the  north  of  Bntaw  tte 
preface  to  the  volume  instead  of  the  appendix. 

To  the  timorous  this  course  is  commended  by 
the  limits  of  the  movement.  It  coven  only  tb« 
smaller  of  the  three  divisions.     To  the  o^ffo^ 
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of  change  it  has  the  same  negative  advantage. 
They  could  not  suffer  a  smaller  evil,  unless,  indeed, 
they  were  to  separate  England  and  Wales,  or  her 
Majesty's  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  ope- 
rate upon  the  borough  or  the  principality.  If  the 
proceeding  wrought  badly,  they  would  not  be  ruined 
utterly,  although  the  step  could  not  be  retraced. 
If  it  wrought  well,  another  instalment  of  territory 
might  be  conceded  soon,  without  overwhelming 
ibero  in  sorrow. 

To  the  friends  of  the  movement  generally  this 
way  forward  has  precisely  the  same  advantages.  It 
is  an  equator  in  politics,  presenting  both  sides  of 
equal  magnitude.  It  may  bo  more  easily  and  pjpa- 
santly  attained  than  something  more  general. 
It  narrows  the  arguments  for  and  against  into  a 
ninth  part  of  their  natural  dimensions.  It  secures 
an  appeal  to  experience  and  facts  in  the  future 
management  of  the  case.  We  do  not  say  that  it 
would  be  the  end  of  the  wedge,  because  others 
will  see  that ;  but  wc  describe  it  as  the  least  objec- 
tionable beginning  that  can  be  made,  unless  every- 
thing can  be  done  now  nnd  at  once. 

The  suggestion  would  deprive  the  Lord- Advocate 
of  his  Pagannini  character.  It  would  give  him  two 
strings,  if  he  would  only  add  the  second  to  bis 
stock.  The  public  are  excessively  fatigued  with 
the  educational  dispute.  It  is  obviously  one  of 
those  measures  which  the  Peers  cast  away  without 
danger.  They  would  reflect  more  upon  their 
treatment  of  the  new  claimant  for  their  considera- 
tion.    It  oould  not  be  rejected  without  causing 


one  of  those  convincing  excitements  that  take 
effectual  care  of  their  subjects  in  the  Upper  House. 
The  premier  has  sought  for  practical  measures 
that  may  be  carried  in  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  this  measure  is  not  less  practical  than 
any  other,  and  not  less  likely  to  be  carried.  A 
vast  number  of  persons  in  the  empire  consider  that 
they  should  be  represented  if  they  are  to  be  taxed. 
They  do  not  even  relish  good  things  done  for  them 
by  others  so  well  as  if  they  did  them  for  them- 
selves. They  do  not  prefer  to  be  treated  as 
children,  or  as  young  lads,  who  think  the  few  years 
before  twenty-one  longer  than  any  others  in  their 
life.  This  statement  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
existing  calm.  If  any  elector  doubts  its  accuracy 
he  can  make  personal  inquiry  to  the  right  and 
left,  among  non- electors,  his  workmen,  the  mem- 
bers of  his  church,  the  neighbours  in  his  parish, 
the  ratepayers  in  his  district ;  and  he  will  find  them 
all  opposed  to  their  own  exclusion  from  any  direct 
power  in  making  laws  that  affect  their  labour,  or 
in  the  delay  of  laws  that  they  consider  calculated 
to  improve  their  condition.  He  would  find  in 
these  classes  a  deep-rooted  conviction  that  the  Re- 
form Bill  has  produced  insufficient  constituencies. 
He  would  learn  that  they  expect  an  early  move- 
ment over  Europe,  and  only  postpone  their  claims 
until  its  occurrence.  We  would  prefer  to  settle 
them  in  quiet  times,  and  to  meet  the  storm  with- 
out those  domestic  differences,  that  may  now  be 
settled  more  advantageously  than  on  the  eve  or 
the  morn  of  revolutions. 


G.  B.  THORNEYCROFT,  OP  WOLVERHAMPTON. 


When  a  struggle  between  capital  and  labour 
occasionally,  like  an  Italian  volcano,  bursts  through 
the  upper  crusts  of  society,  and  revels  in  miserable 
idleness  at  nearly  regular  and  stated  intervals,  until 
its  fuel  be  burned  up,  and  peace  be  enforced  by 
want,  a  useful  lesson  is  taught  by  a  monument  at 
Wolverhampton,  erected,  as  it  states,  "  by  the 
grateful  offerings  of  nearly  a  thousand  workmen," 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Thorneycroft,  who  began 
tho  world  as  an  operative  in  some  iron  works  near 
to  Leeds,  and  died  the  employer  of  a  vast  number 
of  men,  tho  manager  of  a  large  business,  and  the 
owner  of  extensive  works  in  the  Staffordshire  iron 
trade.  He  died  in  185 1,  then  only  a  young  man, 
in  one  sense — ^young  for  a  strong  and  temperate 
living  man — although  "aged  sixty  years.'*  The 
monument  of  his  workmen  tells  the  story  of  his 
life,  and  terminates  very  beautifully  in  this 
manner  :— 

A  merchant  man  leeking  goodly  pearls,  who  when 
He  had  foaod  one  of  great  price, 

Went. 
Matbew,  chap,  viii.,  ver.  45  46, 


Another  monument  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Owen,  M*A.,  incumbent 
of  St.  John's,  Bedford-row,  London.*  The  memoir 
resembles  closely  a  volume  which  we  noticed  re- 
cently, containing  the  biography  of  the  late  Alder- 
man Kelly,  the  publisher,  of  London.  It  is 
the  narrative  of  a  life,  founded  upon  its  own 
text,  "  diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirits."  It 
is  le:5S  incidental  than  reflective.  The  author  uses 
the  man  to  expound  a  theory.  It  was  [is]  well 
for  tho  man  that  his  life  generally  illustrated  that 
theory.  Mr.  Owen  argues  in  favour  of  Christian 
conduct  by  relating  what  it  achieved,  and  often 
resting  in  his  statement  to  point  out  what  might 
be  done. 

A  considerable  number  of  capitalists  and  em* 
ployers,  like  the  late  Mr.  Thornejcroft,  have  forced 
their  way  out  and  upwards  from  the  ranks  of  labour. 
Many  of  them  have  floated  up  from  little  or  no 


*  Memoir  of  the  hte  G.  B.  Thorneycroft,  Esq.,  of  WoI2 
verhampton.  1  vol.  Pp.  314.  Iiondon :  Hamilton,  Adams 
and  (-0, 
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▼itible  reason.  Tkej  bare  h%tn  what  is  otlM  for- 
tuuate»  without  anj  inteUeotaal  eaoso  seen  bj  tbeir 
lillow  men.  The  gigantic  fortunes  of  one  Scotch 
bouse  of  this  character  are  said  to  be  founded 
upon  an  old  lease,  of  which  neither  th«  original 
acceptor  nor  the  grauter  knew  the  Talue. 

The  labour  origin  does  not,  howcYcr,  always  in- 
lor  k>¥e  to  the  cause  of  the  labourer,  but  the  con- 
trary in  many  grievous  examples.  Upon  the  other 
bandy  we  have  in  the  country  a  numerous  class  of 
wealthy  men  who  never  forget  their  spring  of  life, 
and  employ  their  means  in  a  reproductive,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  useful  manner,  doing  good  as  they 
hare  opportunity.  Many  of  these  men  must  feel  that 
their  position  has  not  been  acquired  by  intellectual 
superiority,  or  even  by  greater  industry,  than  has 
distinguished  a  Tillage  of  old  neighbours,  who  live 
near  where,  in  the  social  scale,  they  were  bom ;  and 
that,  therefore,  on  them  is  laid  the  responsibility 
of  showing  how  money  may  be  well  applied.  The 
responsibility  rests  upon  all  capitalists,  but  as  re- 
spects the  connexion  between  capital  and  labour 
it  is  peculiarly  laid  upon  those  who  have  had  prac- 
tical experience  of  "  both  worlds,'*  that  of  capital 
and  skill,  and  that  of  strength  and  work.  No  ex- 
exhibition  is  more  disagreeable  than  that  made  of 
himself  by  a  wealthy  parveMu^  who  assumes  airs  of 
thorough  ignorance,  or  utter  contempt,  of  the 
labouring  life  in  which  he  was  bred,  and  the  classes 
among  whom  he  lived  in  earlier  years.  We  have 
all  a  common  origin;  although  multitudes  dis- 
believe it ;  yet  those  who  lived  in  a  cottage  are 
more  culpable  if  they  forget  the  wants  of  cottage 
life  than  those  who  have  never  known  them.  Mr. 
Owen  says  that  his  object  is  not  so  mnch  an  intel- 
lectual biography,  as  a  moral  lesson  for  the  age. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Thomeycroft  was  a  lesson  of 
that  description.  He  was  bom,  as  his  age  at  his 
death  and  its  date  imply,  in  1791,  at  Tipton.  His 
biographer  tells  us  that  he  was  descended  from  an 
old  family,  the  Thomicroft's,  of  Thoroicroft  Hall, 
in  Cheshire.  If  the  genealogy  be  correct,  he  was 
only  one  of  thousands  who  illustrate  the  connexion 
of  the  squirearchy  with  hard  work.  "  Old  fami- 
lies" spread  from  their  common  root,  and  their 
shoots  often  fasten  in  a  hard  and  '*  stony  soil/* 
while  the  family  in  the  hall  is  not  a  day  older  than 
that  in  the  cottage  or  the  lane.  Mr.  Thomey- 
croft's  father  kept  an  inn  at  Tipton,  before  Staf- 
fordshire had  acquired  its  existing  celebrity  in  the 
iron  trade.  The  inn  was  then  known  as  the  Three 
^orse  Shoes.  In  after  years,  as  agriculture  ceased 
to  be  the  prominent  interest  of  the  country,  and 
manufactures  had  taken  its  pUce,  the  hosteb-y 
mounted  the  sign  of  the  Three  Furnaces.  At  a 
sTibsequent  datcy  the  innkeeper  removed  to  Kirk- 
stall  forge,  near  Leeds,  and  was  employed  there  in 
a  confidential  capacity.  His  sons  were  employed, 
19  they  grew  up,  in  th^  same  place.  The  family 
were  well  ordered  in  all  things,  and  appeared  to 
have  been  one  of  many  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
triotf,  where  happily  the  fear  of  God' and  the  life 
of  labour  are  Wended   closely  together.     He   left 


Yorkshire  for  Staffordshire,  and  was  empbjii  is 
Moorcroft  iron  works,  near  Bibton,  in  li09.  His 
mechanical  skill  was  supported  by  edieitioe, 
although  he  had  not  been  a  clever  boy  it  sekol; 
and  by  a  practical  intellect,  which  was  applied 
steadily  to  his  work.  In  a  short  time  ke  vu 
superintendent  of  the  Moorcroft  works,  and  oen* 
pied  that  position  for  several  years.  From  tk 
character  of  the  man,  we  presume  that  he  tbi 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune,  and  mni 
money,  with  which,  in  1817,  he  commenced  ** 
small  ironwork'*  at  Willenhall,  near  Wolverhiap- 
ton.  He  continued  there  for  seven  yean,  and  u 
1824  he  joined  his  brother,  Mr.  Edward  Tborag- 
croft,  in  the  Shrubbery  iron  works,  which  thit 
gentleman  had  established  in  Wolverbamptoo.  Tbe 
brothers  were  twins,  and  bore  an  amusing  resea- 
blance  to  each  other.  They  might  have  beea  tin 
originals  of  the  brothers  Cheery  ble  in  Mr.Dickeu' 
best  tale,  although  that  honour  was  assigned  hj 
common  report  to  the  Messrs.  Grant,  of  Hioohes- 
ter,  and  neither  of  the  families  had  perhapi  uij 
connexion  with  the  matter,  for  the  twins  of  the 
novelist  do  not  always  follow  the  course  which  ths 
twins  of  business  would  have  pursued,  and  are  not 
actuated  always  by  the  principles  whidi  goided 
them. 

A  recent  event  has  afforded  scope  forscandaltii 
reference  to  the  act  of  opening  a  business  i^ 
prayer,  because  hypocrisy,  if  it  exists  in  tie 
notorious  case — or  rather  cases,  for  there  axt  two 
of  them  to  which  we  lefer — paid  its  oustonaiy 
tribute  to  virtue.  A  correct  estimate  of  thoc 
things  would  bring  to  public  remembranoe  tk 
multitudes  who  cheat  without  any  prayer,  and  the 
multitudes  who  are  honest  and  upright  in  coa- 
junction  with  prayer^-as  the  best  answer  to  all  tie 
"cant"  we  hear  when  a  Bank  fails,  whose  Bsaigw 
professed  to  be  religious  men  ;  as  if  a  piofessioi 
would  save  them  from  calamity ;  or  as  if  theitii^ 
of  religion  would  prevent  the  consequences  of  ma- 
management.  We  cannot  commend  any  efbrti 
to  miie  capital  out  of  religion ;  yet  no  manihwU 
be  ashamed  to  act  upon  his  belief,  or  to  avow  to 
faith.  We  take  the  following  sUtemcnt  of  tbi 
feelings  of  these  young  men  in  begiDmog  a  ]»p 
business,  as  an  antidote  to  matters  repeated  ersT 
where  within  a  few  months  past. 

The  Shruhbery  wm  "a  day  of  uoaU  things,"  ud  ait«i 
npon  with  some  anxietj  and  mnch  prayer,  by  two  hwA* 
who  had  neither  of  them  any  adequate  eapitai,  bffoiitkf 
rising  credit  and  acknowledged  skill.  The  snljeet  rfflJJ 
memoir  was  nerer  a  man  to  ignore  the  proTidewe,  «  **f* 
independence  of  the  blessing  of  God.  God  had  a  to* » 
his  heart,  an  alUr  in  his  family,  and—  shall  we  rtwrtsflf  ^ 
sop — a  share  in  his  bnsineu.  Mr.  Thoraeycwft *** 
every  period  of  his  lifb  distingnished  by  a  cctaiB  jy? 
liberality  in  his  oontribntiona  lo  the  appeals  oa  ksWf" 
religion  and  charity,  which  grew  with  his  flniBCwlye^ 
and  strengthened  with  his  social  strength,  untU  it  qgj 
the  point  of  abeolnte  muniftoenoe.  It  is  dae  to  ^W^ 
in  the  flrm  to  state  that  theee  natleaea  viUinitr  f|l*^ 
with  the  mnniflceut  dislribot^  of  their  fhie(  sii  ||i^ 
shared  in  their  proportions  aU  his  hucge  ^^^■■**"'^_.  ^ 

The  Shrnbbery  works  comf^eacef  it  a  fR^M*  «  •^* 
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toBt  par  weak,  bat  the  skill  and  tagacitj  of  the  head  of  the 
irm,  ably  secoaded  by  his  partuers,  and  his  dUcrimiaatin^ 
ehoioB  of  the  best  workmen — »nd  none  knew  better  than 
himself  where  to  find  them,  or  how  to  keep  them^soon 
aoqaired  to  high  a  commemial  character  for  his  iron,  that 
tiia  weekly  "  make**  sprang  up  gredaally  and  safely  to  between 
600  and  700  tons  a  week.  The  railway  system  offered  to 
his  ready  perception  a  great  field,  of  which  be  was  not  slow 
in  arailing  himself.  His  practipal  ability  was  promptly  ex- 
ercised in  the  selection  of  materials,  and  in  the  improvement 
of  the  modes  of  manipulation,  by  which  the  produce  and  the 
processes  of  the  Shrubbery  Iron  Works  eventually  became 
ao  celebrated. 

The  business,  probably,  amoanted  to  from  £120  to 
£150  per  week  at  its  commencement,  for  wepresume 
that  the  Sbnibberj  manufactured  bars  and  rods  ex- 
clusivelj — and  it  had  gone  on  to  a  trade  of  £6,000 
fo  £8,000  weekly,  for  railway  bars  are  cheaper  per 
ton  than  the  old  small  iron  of  Staffordshire.  During 
the  railway  mania,  when  Gleorge  Hudson  ruled 
almost  supreme  oyer  English  railways,  Mr.  Thomey- 
croft  rebelled,  and  issued  an  address  to  the  railway 
interest,  bearing  upon  jobbing  in  iron,  which  ex- 
hibited a  thoroogh  independence  of  character  and 
acquaintance  with  his  trade.  At  that  time  he  did 
not  consider  any  delicacy  in  dealing  with  the  share- 
holders' idol,  necessary ;  and  the  following  pasaage, 
if  not  quite  consistent  with  literary  tastes,  possesses 
the  yirtue  of  plain  speaking — which  King's  do  not 
always  hear  during  their  prosperity  : — 

When  I  hear  of  the  Railway  King  issuing  a  decree  that 
DO  tires  shall  he  used  upon  any  line  of  railway  within  his 
ctominiofls,  bnt  two  makes,  which  cost  about  £20  per  ton,  and 
three  tires  have  been  marked  by  two  or  three  parties,  to  ray 
knowledge,  against  some  I  could  name  at  just  half  the  price, 
and  in  one  instance,  after  ten  years*  trial,  they  could  notdis- 
cover  any  visible  difference,  nor  say  which  were  the  best,  or 
would  wear  the  longest,  those  at  £10  or  those  at  £20.  In 
another  instance,  these  two  makes  of  tires  were  placed  one 
on  one  end  the  axle,  and  the  other  on  the  other  end,  and 
after  inspecting  them,  year  after  year,  no  difference  could  be 
discovered ;  those  at  4:1 0  proved  just  as  good  as  those  at  £20. 
And  yet  the  King's  decree  is  that  the  shareholders'  money 
ahall  be  wasted  in  throwing  away  £10  out  of  every  £20 
•pent  iu  thin  article.  These  are  only  a  few  instances  out  of 
aeores  I  could  qiention,  which  have  been  ordered  bj  the  Rail- 
tvay  King,  and  some  of  the  minor  princes  of  railways.  The 
companies  must  order  the  iron  they  select  to  be  sent  to  the 
wheel  maker*s  works,  and  keep  him  to  the  brand  to  prevent 
wrong- doing  there. 

The  document  out  of  which  we  have  quoted 
this  passage  exposes  many  tricks  in  trade,  pre- 
valent then,  and  prevalent  now.  Shareholders  of 
pubh'c  companies  are,  wo  believe,  frequently  over- 
charged and  robbed ;  but  during  the  railway  mania, 
one  fifth  part  of  the  capital  spent  was  squandered 
in  favouritism  and  jobbing. 

The  change  in  the  form  and  the  material  of  our 
leading  roads,  however,  brought  fortune  to  the 
ironmasters,  and  even  those  who  did  not  directly 
supply  axles,  and  rails,  and  tiers,  participated  in 
the  showers  of  gold  that  fell  among  the  trade. 
The  better  part  of  Mr.  Thomeycroft's  life  had  been 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  make  of  iron, 
and  the  Shrubbery  works  attained  a  high  dis- 
tinction, and  therewith  high  profits,  in  the  business. 
The  poUtioal  opinions  of  the  great  ironmaster  pre- 


vented his  attainment  of  parliamentary  honours  in 
the  Radical  borough  of  Wolverhampton.  It  is 
strange  that  a  warm-hearted  man,  who  never  for- 
got his  origin  in  his  wealth,  who  was  beloved  by 
his  workmen,  and  lived  in  kindly  intercourse  with 
them,  should  have  adopted  Tory  politics,  and 
become  a  leader  of  the  party ;  but  the  matter  is 
rendered  more  intelligible  by  an  examination  of  his 
reasons. 

He  held  the  currency  views  of  Birmingham, 
and  the  elder  Peel — views  that  on  the  whole  are 
correct.  He  considered  tliat  the  Free- trade 
opinions  avowed  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
the  closing  years  of  his  life  were  unsound,  and  he 
predicted  bad  times,  as  the  consequences  of  his 
neighbours'  policy :  Mr.  Owen  rejoices  that  the 
subject  of  his  biography  was  in  error  on  this  topic; 
and  that  the  statesman  who,  "  Curtius  like,*'  leaped 
into  the  gulf,  has  been  vindicated  by  experience. 
Mr.  Owen  forgets,  or  has  probably  never  heard, 
that  no  decision  has  occurred  between  the  parties. 
^he  entire  case  was  changed  in  circumstances  by 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  and  California. 
Neither  Mr.  'i'horneycroft  nor  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  acquainted  with  these  great  interventions  in 
political  economy  ten  years  ago.  At  present  the 
maintenance  of  the  currency  laws,  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  defended  to  his  death,  is  doubtful,  even  with 
the  immense  assistance  afforded  by  Australia  and 
California ;  but  surely  no  man  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence can  suppose  that  these  laws  would  not  have 
been  suspended  often  since  1847,  except  for  the 
vast  quantities  of  gold,  then  unknown,  that  have 
since  been  brought  to  market.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
said,  and  Mr.  Thorneycroft  was  one  of  those  per- 
sons who  denied,  that  the  free  admission  of  foreign 
productions  into  our  ports  would  give  us  free  trade 
with  foreign  countries.  So  far  as  that  question 
can  be  settled  by  ten  years'  experience,  it  has  gone 
against  the  statesman  and  for  the  ironmaster, 
because  a  dissection  of  our  immense  exportations 
show  that  their  increase  is  to  tropical  countries  and 
to  our  own  colonies,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  United  States.  Even  our  increased  exportation 
has  not  equalled  that  of  France,  which  clings  to 
high  duties  like  a  crab  to  a  barren  rock.  Thus,  it 
appears  that  neither  of  those  two  great  ques- 
tions, which  were  agitated  then,  has  been  settled 
yet;  but  circumstances  have  occurred  to  render 
their  settlement  in  the  meantime  of  less  importance 
than  it  would  have  been,  except  for  Providential 
interpositions.  This  interval  should  be  improved 
for  the  arrangement  of  another  question — that, 
namely,  of  legislative  power.  All  these  political 
disputes  were  waged  in  the  name  of  labour.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  considered  himself  the  champion  of 
labour.  Mr.  Thorneycroft  thought  that  he  de- 
served the  same  title.  Many  other  excellent 
gentlemen,  holding  different  principles,  hold  that 
opinion  in  common.  We  sincerely  wish  that  they 
would  permit  labour  to  be  its  own  champion,  and 
it  could  then  correct  its  own  blunders,  if  it  made 
any,  without  delay  or  difficulty.  Mr.  Thorneycroft 
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at  an  eleotiou  in  one  of  these  exciting  periods, 
issued  an  address  to  the  voters  of  Wolycrhampton, 
in  which  be  said  : — 

1  know  llat  lliR  welfare  of  ilio  workman    h  closely    con- 
nected wilhlliat    of  \m  master,  tliat  tljoy  muot  staml  or  full 
toother  ;  llicrefurc,  whatever  measures   tend  to  benefit  the 
labourer,  must  neccs-arily  be  advantageous  to  liis  employer,  ! 
and  the  man  tlint  altcmptsto  deceive  either,  is  the  inveterate  I 
enemy  of  both. 

The  same  argument  applies  on  either  side.  It 
is  a  sword  with  two  edges.  The  emplojer  who 
consults  his  own  interests  cannot  wish  to  injure 
those  of  his  workmen.  We  admit  it,  and  also  the 
other  side,  that  the  workmen  who  consult  their 
own  interests  will  not  wish  to  injure  that  of  their 
employer.  Mr.  Tliorneycroft's  views  upon  the 
currency  involved  the  issue  of  Government  paper 
to  nn  amount  not  exceeding  the  annual  taxation 
of  the  country ;  and  receivable  in  payment  of  taxc?, 
so  as  to  preserve  its  value,  or  convertible  into 
gold  at  a  premium,  to  discourage  its  exportation. 
He  added  some  peculiar  views  respecting  discounts 
of  mercantile  bills,  which  he  held  should  be  done 
at  Gxed  rates,  lie  maintaiued  that  all  these  bills 
should  bear  the  consideration  for  which  they  were 
given;  and  a  false  entry  upon  them  should  be  con- 
sidered penal,  and  be  punished  like  any  other 
fraud.  This  law  he  deemed  necessary  to  discourage 
the  practice  of  accommodation  by  bills. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  written  by 
him  seven  years  ago — originally  in  the  Wolccr- 
hampton  Chronicle.  The  latter  part  of  the  extract 
is  strictly  applicable  to  existing  circumstances,  and 
it  will  continue  applicable,  so  long  as  the  present 
laws  exist,  to  our  circumstances  at  occasional  inter- 
vals. The  latter  will  become  shorter  as  the  evil 
grows,  until,  while  traders  in  money  are  being 
enriched,  traders  in  everything  else  will  be- 
come so  impoverished  that  the  country  will  tear 
the  law  asunder — an  operation  that  never  should 
have  been  necessary,  because  the  law  never  should 
have  been  passed,  and  never  would  have  been  pro- 
posed, except  for  very  gross  selfishness. 

The  manufactories  are  partially  stopped;  the  men  are 
throvru  out  of  employment ;  there  is  no  longer  a  market  to 
sell  their  labour  at — the  only  thing  they  have  to  sell,  to  pur- 
cliase  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life—  they  cease  to  con- 
sume; demand  partially  ceases — stocks  increase—  confnsion, 
distress,  and  misery  take  the  place  of  comfort ;  the  working 
classes  are  sncriAced ;  and  all  for  what  P  Merely  that  the 
man  of  money  may  have  what  ho  consumes  for  less  than  it 
can  be  produced  for,  consistent  with  the  wants  and  comforts 
of  the  producing  or  working  classes.  And  to  give  this 
small  portion  of  the  population  this  unjust  advantage,  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  want, 
wretchedness,  and  misery,  almost  beyond  description.  Now, 
what  is  the  cause  of  all  this  injustice  and  misery  P  Why,  I 
state,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  the  present 
system  of  the  currency  law.  It  is  a  piece  of  machinery  that 
is  always  going  too  fast  or  too  slow  ;  there  is  no  regularity 
in*  it.  At  one  time  we  see  the  trade  and  manufacturers  of 
the  country  so  depressed  that  there  is  no  employment  for  the 
money  in  the  market— it  becomes  so  cheap,  that  people  begin 
to  gain  confidence  and  set  on  their  workmen ;  trade  improves 
because  the  working  classes  begin  to  consume,  and  the  de- 
mand  mcrcaaes  as  the  wants  of  the  people  are  supplied,  and 


we  see  before  us  better  times.  All  we  produce  iscoMMi 
The  poor  get  their  wants  supplied  with  the  nensnm  if 
life,  and  then  they  begin  to  purchase  its  comforts;  »i»p. 
keepers  and  tradesmen  become  prosperous,  tod  thejb^iato 
procure  tho  luxuries  of  life;  demand  increases bejaod ^ 
duct  ion,  and  prices  rise — wages  rise — the  wotkiBZ  daw 
will  only  work  a  less  number  of  days  in  the  »«l-pf». 
dudion  ceases  to  increase —prices  sliU  go  higher,  utHtkr 
become  too  high  for  foreign  markets.  The  merdaitia« 
to  send  our  produce  to  pay  for  our  imports,  bat  send oitoit 
gold,  because  it  is  the  chf<ape8t  article,  being  tied  dots  bj 
law.  The  gold  goes  out  instead  of  goods;  the  bob  vti. 
draw  their  notes  from  circulation  ;  the  means  of  tnsat  rr 
taken  away  from  us ;  we  slacken  our  prodo^ioB,  ^  ^ 
charging  our  workmeu  ;  this  stops  consumption ;  tbsuritt 
for  labour  is  closed ;  distress,  misery,  and  waal  folio*  u  i 
natural  consequence  ;  prices  fall,  nrin  spreods  in  all  finctiri, 
until  our  productions  fall  to. ruinous  prices,  for  bdow  tk 
proportionate  price  of  gold.  And  all  b  ta  Bske  tk  ^ 
flow  back  into  the  coffers  of  the  bank. 

Six  years  since,  the  agricultural  oommanity  were  in 
a  State  of  eonsiderable  pressure,  from  low  pric«. 
He  addressed  a  similar  letter  to  the  fautdbrds; 
urging  them  to  ask,  not  a  return  to  a  da'j  en 
imports,  but  the  repeal  of  Peel's  bullion  act 
"  Every  measure  of  that  statesman,"  he  wretf, 
**ha8  been  to  support  the  moneyed  interests, it  tk 
expense  and  injury  of  the  working  and  produdw; 
classes.  Did  not  his  father  tell  him,  if  he  |W- 
severed  in  this  policy,  it  would  make  hioself  vA 
his  brothers  and  sisters  very  rieh,  bat  he  wo«k 
ruin  the  nation  ?"  The  same  letter  contaios  biaU 
upon  fanning,  which  correspond  closely  with  lltf 
opinions  of  Mr.  Mechi  on  that  subject.  Wc  a- 
tract  them : — 

Then  comes  Sir  Robert  Peel  with  his  adTice,aBdtdi}» 
you  must  farm  high,  and  get  forty  bushels  instead  of  tnotf, 
and  tliis  will  relieve  you.  Now  I  do  not  mean  to  aaftfat* 
good  deal  may  not  be  done  by  improved  coltiTstioa,  WItfc 
like  every  thing  else,  has  its  limit,  and  I  fear  this  Ua^v^ 
be  found  far  short  of  making  up  for  one-third  k«  ia  pn 
From  what  little  knowledge  I  have  upon  this  8alijeel»Ic» 
aider  the  first  thing  to  be  done  by  the  fanner  is  to  g«i  ti 
farm  well  nnder-drained,  and  this  his  landlord  tn^  ^  R 
unless  he  prefers  to  do  it  himself  under  agrecBsat;  ii  t^ 
next  place,  to  get  his  land  perfectly  clean^  and  k«f**. 
and  take  special  care  of  all  the  manure  he  caa  nike,  ^ 
liquid  and  other,  and  distribute  it  fairly  over  tk  Wj 
attend  properly  and  du'y  to  his  seed-time  and  l«r?es|-w 
then  he  may  be  said  to  have  done  all  he  can  withiaki**; 
and  no  doubt  he  would  by  this  get  good  crops.  Aai !« 
ought  to  have  plenty  of  capital  to  do  this, or tikeiW 
quantity  of  land ;  for  it  is  nselesa  to  try  to  famawfl^ 
without  adequate  capital.  If  he  can  bring  nwrc  tip 
into  his  trade,  and  force  his  land  by  extra  naBsriBg,  «** 
advantage  may  be  gained  by  this ;  but  this  has  itk  H^^* 
if  he  forces  his  land  to  get  so  heavy  a  crop,  it  may  ^^^^ 
storms  be  knocked  down,  and  all  must  rot  upoa  the  p^ 
and  the  loss  far  outbalances  any  profit  by  the  extra  ^«»b'^ 

The  duty  of  the  landlords  to  put  farms  in  »  8*J 
state  for  tenantry,  is  not  less  clear  than  tkit« 
the  owners  of  houses  to  repair  them;  and  while 
farms  are  held  without  a  lease,  we  have  bo  rt«« 
to  expect  from  the  soil  an  increase  of  its  yoxA 
production.  High  fanning  at  present  rtfV^ 
adding  field  to  field;  but  good  farrocis  not.H^ 
Mr.  Thomeycroft  in  I860,  consider  laige  oip» 
more  requisite  in  their  business  than  a  large  »»• 
The  subject  of  this  memok  was  a  Ai«rt« 
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among  the  farmers.  He  receiyed  a  testimonial 
from  them  in  silver,  worth  £500,  for  his  zeal  in 
**  ad?oeating  the  justice  of  their  claims  to  protec- 
tion against  foreign  competition/'  In  1843  he 
was  President  of  the  Conservative  Operative  As- 
sociation, of  Wolverhampton ;  and  being  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  of  a  great  dinner  gathering,  at 
Bilston — which  was  attacked  in  a  lawless  manner, 
by  a  mob,  he  was  severely  injured  in  the  melee 
that  ensued;  and  which  caused  some  noise  at 
the  time. 

The  idea  of  Conservative  operatives  was  extremely 
droll ;  bat  it  was  artfully  mixed  up  with  imagin- 
ary designs  against  the  church  and  the  orown, 
which  quiet  men  were  called  upon  to  resist.  Still, 
the  assault  upon  the  dinner  party  at  Bilston  was 
extremely  vicious.  We  have  no  right  to  suppress 
even  political  folly  by  force ;  and  if  the  Conserva- 
tive operatives  could  neither  be  reasoned  nor  ridi- 
culed out  of  their  madness,  all  other  operatives 
were  bound  to  leave  them  alone  in  their  folly.  Mr. 
Owen  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  Conser- 
vative operatives  against  whom  the  opposite  party 
of  Staffordshire  made  this  successful  razzia.  His 
own  retreat  was  accomplished  safely,  under  the 
the  shelter  of  a  chivalrous  and  sturdy  female. 

Mr.  Thomejcroft  and  otber  gentlemen  fought  every  step 
of  their  retreat  to  the  King's  Arms ;  bat  the  repeated  and 
seTcre  blows  received  by  Mr.  Tborneycroft  from  the  bind- 
geons  and  stones  of  the  ruffians  overpowered  him,  and  lie 
was  for  a  long  period  aftei wards  confined  to  his  bed,  as  was 
also  Captain  Fhilpotts,  both  of  whom,  indeed,  only  by  Divine 
mercy,  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  Among  other 
gentlemen  whose  gallant  resistance  and  ultimate  patting  to 
flight  the  mob  is  worthy  of  special  record,  I  remember  the 
names  of  Edward  Best,  Esq.,  J.P.,  now  a  resident  in  Bilston, 
Hr.  llollingsworth,  of  Bilston,  and  Philip  Williams,  Esq., 
now  J.F.,  of  Tipton.  The  execution  done  on  the  mob  by 
the  hitter  geotleman,  with  no  more  heroic  implement  than 
the  broken  back  of  a  chair,  strikingly  constituted  his  weapon 
the  symbol  of  the  fate  of  many  a  rioter  whose  shoulders  fell 
in  his  way.  Broken  liacks  were  far  from  being  confined  to 
chairs,  bat  retorted  the  catastrophe  on  their  rude  disturbers. 
The  disciples  of  physical  force  found  it. a  two  edged  swoid, 
as  apt  to  out  the  hand  that  wields  it,  as  to  molest  its  victim. 
Ood  in  His  mercy  forbid  it  should  ever  be  put  to  the  issue, 
bat  if  the  alternative  should  be  thrust  upon  us,  there  are 
good  men  and  true  enough  in  old  England,  to  show  the  in^ 
lamoas  abettors  of  physical  force,  that  the  brutal  argument 
is  not  all  on  their  side ;  that  a  mob  is  not  omnipotent,  nor 
revolntions  eternal.  At  the  risk  of  a  somewhat  inglorious 
reminiscence,  the  writer  may  gratefully  avow  his  iicrsou-il 
obligation,  for  his  own  onconscious  escort  from  the  scene  of 
peril,  to  the  person  of  a  tall,  stalwarth,  middle-aged  and 
comely  female,  who  accompanied  him,  without  a  word  on 
either  side,  safely  through  the  crowd,  and,  on  landing  him 
in  a  quiet  bock  street  leading  to  his  residence,  bade  him 
•*  good  night,"  wiih  the  only  valediction,  "  all's  right,  theeMt 
do  now."  He  had  lost  sight  of  her  before  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  expressing  his  thanks  to  his  courageous  and 
unknown  protectress. 

The  dangers  of  that  evening  have  clung  around 
the  memory  of  the  incumbent  of  St.  John's  to  the 
present  hour,  for  in  a  few  lines  after  the  last 
which  we  have  quoted,  he  says  : — "  Violent  inter- 
raptions  of  meetings  are  becoming  too  common  in 
our  towns  and  cities.  They  should  be  suppressed 
by  the  authorities."    Now,  we  have  really  40  po- 


litical meetings  whatever,  and  nobody,  even  at 
Bilston,  would  interrupt  Oonservative  operatives,  if 
they  would  only  go  there  and  dine  daily  by  the 
hundred,  for  twelvemonths  to  come.  We  should 
rather  like  a  little  life  infused  into  society. 

Other  testimonials  bestowed  on  Mr.  Thomey- 
croft,  indicate  not  only  ability  but  activity  and 
address  on  his  part  in  the  management  of  affairs. 
Two  ironmasters  presented  him  with  silver  plate 
in  1844,  worth  £500,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
success  as  an  arbitrator.  His  biographer  mentions 
numerous  examples  of  the  same  kiud.  In  1845, 
he  was  sadly  injured  by  the  bursting  of  one  of  the 
boilers  connected  with  an  engine  at  the  Shrubbery 
works,  and  was  laid  aside  from  active  duties  for 
nearly  twelvemonths.  Soon  after  his  recovery  . 
he  visited  Queen's  College,  Birmingham,  that  the 
medical  professors  and  students  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  his  scars  and  wounds,  with 
the  hope,  in  his  case,  of  rendering  the  use  of  cot- 
ton wool  in  scalds  more  common,  as  it  had  proved 
so  beneficial  to  himself.  He  accompanied  his  visit 
with  a  donation  to  the  funds  of  the  hospital ;  thus, 
in  the  words  used  by  Mr.  Owen,  "  sacrifice  and 
offering  were  laid  together  on  the  table  of 
anatomy,  converting  the  altar  of  science  into  a 
shrine  of  pious  charity."  In  1848,  Mr.  Tborney- 
croft was  elected  as  the  first  mayor  of  Wolver- 
hampton— for  although  a  large  borough,  influential 
as  the  centre  of  a  district,  and  even  rich,  its  mu- 
nicipality is  still  young.  He  then  invested  one 
thousand  pounds,  so  that  the  proceeds  might  be 
charitably  expended  on  each  anniversary  of  his 
mayorality. 

The  biography  of  a  man  long  and  honourably 
connected  with  a  large  town,  as  perhaps  its  leading 
manufacturer  and  merchant,  becomes  practically  a 
narrative  of  the  progress  of  the  locality.  Wolver- 
hampton was  almost  re-made  during  Mr.  Tborney- 
croft *s  days.  All  its  many  public  institutions  were 
commenced,  or  revived,  during  his  connexion  with 
the  town — which,  although  more  strictly  confined 
to  iron  than  Birmingham,  has  risen  into  the  im- 
portance of  a  rival  to  its  near  neighbour.  Although 
its  population  fifty  years  ago,  were  few  when  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  its  present  inhabitants, 
yet  the  town  is  now  more  healthy  than  at  that  date. 
In  the  appliance  of  aU  sanatory  and  scientific 
means,  Wolverhampton  is  not  far  behind  our  chief 
cities.  It  b  indebted  to  the  energy  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Shrubbery  Iron  Works  for  many  of 
its  local  institutions.  When  a  meeting  was  held 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  erecting  a  hospital  for 
the  town,  Mr.  Thomeycroft  gave  £500  as  his 
speech.  A  good  beginning  often  characterises  a 
subscription,  and  decides  an  effort.  The  hospital 
was  built.  The  first  large  donation  of  the  future 
ironmaster  was  one  guinea  out  of  ten  that  he  had 
saved  as  a  workman.  When  he  was  in  a  small 
way  the  debt  upon  a  Wesleyan  chapel  in  which  he 
worshipped  harassed  his  mind;  so  he  rose  one 
morning,  took  stock  of  his  iron,  found  out  that  he 
could  make  the  effort,  and  paid  the  debt.  'Like 
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many  qiifhw  Weslejans,  he  was  a  half  Gharchman, 
and«  while  ohurchwarden,  he  promoted  a  subscrip- 
iipn  tp  restore  the  Collegiate  Church,  which  had 
long  Deen  morally  and  physically  in  ruins.  His 
larger  donations  were,  however,  given  to  the  Wes- 
leyans,  by  whom  they  were  more  required  than  by 
bis  other  and  younger  half,  for  he  joined  the  church 
partly  at  a  late  period  in  life.  All  the  Wesleyan 
chapels  around  Wolverhampton  were  more  or  less 
indebted  to  his  benevolence.  He  had  a  large 
practice  in  laying  foundation-stones,  and  his  nume- 
rous silver  trowels  were  handsomely  paid.  BUs 
wealth  was  regularly  taxed  down  for  good  pur- 
poses ;  but  a  considerable  part  of  this  surplusage 
was  used  in  a  quiet  and  unostentatious  manner. 
He  was  one  of  the  subscribers  of  five  hundred 
pounds  to  the  Wesleyan  centenary  fund ;  but,  as  we 
remarked,  while  noticing  the  career  of  the  late 
Alderman  Kelly,  these  hundreds  of  pounds  are  not 
considered  extremely  important  in  the  North.  This 
gentleman  was  not  only  a  good  giver  but  a  good 
canvasser.  Many  men  will  subscribe  five  or  ten 
pounds,  or  even  a  hundred,  to  an  object  of  which 
they  approve,  who  will  not  give  it  one  or  two  days' 
time.  Mr.  Thorneycroft  was  a  punctual  man ;  his 
^ime  was  extremely  valuable — ^yet  he  was  often 
seen  "  Disbursing  thousands  of  pounds  in  payment 
oif  business  accounts  in  the  morning,  and  at  noon 
walking,  pencil  and  red  book  in  hand,  from  house 
to  house,  to  beg  subscriptions  for  the  restoration 
of  the  old  church,  or  the  building  of  a  new  chapel. ' 
Be  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  all  educational 
movements,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  a  strong 
feeling  in  favour  of  Sabbath  observance  among  bis 
workmen,  remarking  that  no  section  of  society 
more  required  security  for  their  weekly  rest  than 
the  working  classes ;  and,  if  we  mist^dce  not,  few 
of  the  working  classes  had  that  privilege  more  fre- 
quently infringed  than  those  at  the  iron  furnaces. 

High  Churchism  and  Wesleyanism  did  not  alto- 
l^^ther  correspond,  and  some  of  the  clergy  were 
afraid  of  Scripture  readers  and  lay  preachers.  Mr. 
Owen,  we  presume,  considers  that  they  had  no 
ground  for  their  fears.  Mr.  Thorneycroft  ex- 
pressed his  view  of  the  matter,  in  the  language  of 
the  trade : — 

Oar  deeeated  friend  this  year  took  aa  acti?e  part  in  ihe 
establifhment  of,  and  alwajt  afterwards  entertained  a  lively 
interest  in,  the  Scripture  Reader's  Association  for  South 
Staffordshire,  under  the  sanction  of  the  venerable  bishop  of 
the  diocese.  This  eminently  useful  institution  deserves  more 
•npport  than  it  has  met  with  fr6m  the  proprietors  and  em- 
plojere  of  labour  in  the  populous  districts  where  its  opera- 
tions are  in  progress. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  arose  on  the  occasion  of  this 
society's  first  meeting,  the  lord  bishop  being  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Thorneycroft  remarked,  **  The  olergy  pay  themselves  a 
worse  compliDent  than  I  would  pay  them,  if  they  have  any 
fear  of  laymen  introding  on  their  offices,  or  eclipsing  them 
with  the  people.  The  Scripture  Readers  would  only  help 
the  ministers  and  make  them  more  effective.  The  best 
WAsksmtth  is  all  the  better  for  a  good  "  striker." 

The  attachment  of  the  iron  operatives  to  their 
employer  was  creditable  to  both  parties.  At  his 
death,  in  I§51,  his  iftfluence  and  popularity  were 


advancing.  Political  disputes  had  passed,  sad  aU 
parties  were  occupied  with  useful  objects  of  a 
general  character.  The  last  meeting  over  wliieb 
he  presided  was  connected  with  the  Athensom ; 
his  last  speech  concerned  the  army  and  navy;  tke 
last  meeting  at  which  he  was  present  had  the  cir- 
culation of  Gk)d*s  word  for  its  object.  He  ^pa- 
rently  died  from  the  results  of  a  diseased  brain,  for 
although  he  recovered  perfect  calmness  and  clear- 
ness of  mind,  yet  other  diseases  were  sopa- 
induced,  which  terminated  a  philanthropic  aod 
useful  existence  on  earth,  on  the  27th  of  AprS, 
1851.  His  funeral  was  public,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  borough  was  suspended  for  a  tise 
while  the  body  of  its  first  mayor  was  conveTed  to 
the  tomb.  The  esteem  of  his  workmen,  maoj  of 
whom  were  admitted  to  see  the  body  of  tbeir  for- 
mer employer,  was  the  most  eloquent  discoone  q& 
his  death. 

One  of  them,  a  tall,  robust,  muscular  man— ibtfc^,  ai^ 
in  his  Sunday  clothes  foi  the  oocaiion— marched  itisigbt  ip 
to  the  bier,  fixed  his  glistening  eyes  upon  the  fsonlisr  fceeof 
the  dead ;  without  a  word  or  motion,  stood  rooted  oa  tlu 
spot  for  several  minutes,  as  if  lost  in  astonished  oooteoph- 
tion  of  the  wasted  wreck  of  the  toe  manly  foroi  of  wtet 
had  been  his  master,  when  my  informant  suddenly  sdoagte, 
"Are  you  an  old  workman p-  "Who,  meP*'  he  n^ 
answered,  and  then  suddenly  recognising  in  the  qnew*  m 
o(  the  family,  instantly  changed  his  toaes  iato  thi 
nspectful  words—"  Sir,  I  mean— Tve  worked  for  Wa 
(pointing  to  the  corpse)  two  and  twenty  yean  ;**  sad  ^ 
as  if  the  mention  of  their  bng  fellowrhip  had  opesed  ost 
the  sluice  of  pent-up  affeetioii,  he  fondly  took  iw  dad 
master's  hand  into  his  own,  gently  pressed  it,  tkei,«itk  t 
touching  miscellany  of  reverence,  and  grief,  and  aw,  pitta 
hand  upon  the  forehead  of  the  corpse,  passed  down  bk  tlaa 
worn  cheeks,  and  finally  pressing  his  hand  again— the  wWe 
in  the  deepest  silence  and  obvious  sorrow — he  backsd  o«  tf 
the  room,  with  a  natural  and  affecting  grace,  as  ens  who  W 
never  turned  his  back  upon  *<  the  mastai^  before,  sad  vmU 
not  do  so  now  he  was  dead  ;  and  then — 

We  let  him  go. 
And  with  his  head  over  his  shoulder  turned. 
He  seemed  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes, 
For  out  0*  doors  he  went  without  their  help, 
And  to  the  last— bended  their  light  on  him. 

Such  men  don't  weep— they  have  litUe  of  the  "  small  «*■■!»" 
of  sentiment  about  them ;  but  instead  of  a  few  tssn  tke 
cost  them  nothing,  and  which  the  widow  ind  orphan  in  sot 
short  of,  their  manlier  sympathy  would  eqirsss  itoeli;  if  * 
it  were  needed,  in  a  week's  work  for  a  friend's  fenily.o' « 
sending  a  widow  half  a  batch  out  of  their  Sataidsf  •  ^ 
loaves — loaves  as  big  as  their  hearts,  and  as  honot  si  t« 
bread  they  have  eaten  all  their  Uvea !  It  is  out  «f  •«*•* 
rich  material  the  national  character  is  socially  msnafeisni, 
that  character  which  unites  and  eombinea  as  iato  oas  £•* 
political  amalgam,  tough  as  our  best  iron,  shaip  as  osrl8ii« 
steeU  unequalled  as  our  commerce,  and  sterling  ss  oaraK«* 
lating  gold ! 

We  may  have  occupied  a  greater  space  ^^^ 
incidents  of  this  life,  than  a  career  unooi««w 
with  literature,  spent  in  business,  confined  to  W 
politics,  or  politics  in  a  locality,  may  to  some  ai«* 
seem  necessary.  We  have  done  so  heoMajJ 
differ  from  them  in  opinion ;  because  we  oqb»** 
such  lives  useful  in  many  respecle*  but  ^^'^^^^ 
than  example— because  we  think  Uiat  ^^P^^ 
teaching  of  the  use  of  moaey  in  I ' 
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qIu^  if  higbly  useful;  e^eoially  because  we  deem 
thafc  the  reUtiont  between  employers  apd  operatiTes 
should  be  cleared  up,  and  cau  be  rendered  more 
intelligible  by  the  manner  of  life  pursned  by  one 
who  filled  both  positions,  than  by  many  theories. 

The  volume  does  not  form  a  regular  biography. 
The  author  is  not  acquainted  personally  with 
business ;  and  a  business  man  needs,  if  possible,  a 
biographer  of  his  own  class ;  or,  at  least,  one  pos- 
sesaed  of  the  knowledge  which  they  value.  It  is 
not  a  nafrative  of  events,  as  they  occurred ;  but  a 
aeries  of  chapters  with  moral  reiteotions.  We 
agree  heartily  with  many  of  the  writer's  opinions. 
The  testimony  borne  by  him  to  the  worth  of  many 
of  the  mining  families,  among  whom  his  professional 
duties  were  discharged  for  many  years,  is  very 
cheering.  We  cannot  sympathise  in  several  of  his 
feara  and  his  feelings.  He  has  been  apparently 
seized  by  a  morbid  dread  of  Chartist  riots — ever, 
probably,  since  his  escape  by  female  aid  from 
BUston ;  but  he  uses  Chartist  as  a  generic  term 
expressive  of  fear,  without  meaning  to  reproach 
Messrs.  Frost  and  Jones,  or  any  other  persons. 
He  pleads  for  short  hours  of  labour — for  improved 
homes — for  schools  and  playgrounds — as  necessities 
to  -the  proper  condition  of  labourers.  And  he 
brings  a  long  experience  in  the  Staffordshire  mining 
districts  to  justily  his  opinions,  and  to  support  the 
grounds  on  which  they  are  urged.  The  frauds  of 
trade  exact  his  displeasure.  The  lies  of  trade  he 
calls  lies,  and  nothing  less.  The  overcharges  of 
trade  he  deems  merely  dishonest,  and  nothing  more. 
He  lays  to  these  transactions  the  line  and  plummet 
of  the  law  and  of  the  testimony,  and  finds  them 
bulging  in  or  out  in  many  places.  He  even  urges 
that  the  vices  of  clerks  and  junior  partners  are 
often  merely  coarse  and  small  imitations  of  their 
superiors : — 

The  force  of  Ckriitian  example  in  elder  merchants  on 
their  ]aniort  in  trade  cannot  be  oTerstated.  Much  of  the 
definqoency  of  the  latter  it  attribatable  to  the  looae  babite 
add  moral  obliquity  observed  and  naturally  imitated  from 
their  seniors.  If  the  young  unsophisticated  clerk  witneas  iu 
his  eaployer's  modes  of  doing  business  an  habitual  illustra- 
tion of  that  class  of  mercantile  lyings  denonnced  by  Solomon 
nearly  thre^  thousand  years  ago — "It  is  naught,  it  is  naught, 
aaith  the  boyer,  and  when  he  goeth  away  he  boasteth."  If 
be  hears  his  master  glorying  fiom  time  to  time  in  the  sharp 
bargains  of  sale  or  purchase  by  which  he  overreached  his 
customers,  taking  advantage  of  their  inexperience,  misinfor- 
nation,  or  embArrassments;  justifying  an  exoibitant  charge 
on  the  score  of  its  being  a  parish  job  or  a  testimonial ;  mis- 
representing or  tampering  with  the  market ;  infringing  the 
rights  of  a  patent ;  putting  off  defective  or  infsrior  goods  at 
the  price  of  perfect  or  superior  articles ;  advertiaiog  felse 
or  grossly  exaggerated  statements  of  his  bosincM ;  falsifying 
fa  Invoice ;  incurring  liabilities  beyond  any  reasonable  scope 
of  his  trade  or  capital  to  cover  ;  giving  unhmited  acceptances ; 
deferriflg  the  settlement  of  workman's  wages,  trade  charges, 
Sii^geDSral  aoconats,  for  the  sake  o(  the  usufruct  secured  by 
the  feterval ;  eomroitting  periodical  peijuries  in  the  shape  of 
Custom  Hooae  oaths,  **  and  systematic  or  occasional  fraods 
upon  the  rtrenne,  by  false  returns  on  income  or  other  taxes, 
by  eofflj^idty  wflh  contraband,  in  fkeiUtating  the  kwlessness 
of  the  smuggler  or  poachsr,  conniving  at  others^  delinquencies 
by  partieipating  in  the  guilt  or  concealment  of  an  undue 
prafertnee  by  an  insolvent,  or  the  surreptitious  oonsignm^ot 


of  stock;  uniformly  desecrating  the  Sabbath  by  a  weekly 
posting  of  books,  or  studying  the  stocks  or  share  list,  or 
making  it  the  day  of  oonvivality  or  travelling ;  and  generally 
hj  indulging  in  personal  excess,  whether  of  diet,  or  drink,  or 
sports,  or  gaming,  or  speculation,  or  ordinary  style  of  living ; 
such  an  employer  is  the  evil  genius  of  eommerdal  youth,  and 
initiates  them  in  the  confident  ialimmoralities  of  trade,  which 
they  ate  only  too  apt  to  retort  upon  a  principal  who  had 
tacidy  suborned  them  with  the  complicity  implied  in  being 
an  accessory. 

We  can  only  observe  that  dealings  of  this  des- 
cription must  bring  their  own  reward  in  loose  prac- 
tices in  the  counting  house.  All  persons  should 
convince  their  servants  that  they  are  honest,  be- 
cause all  must  wish  the  latter  to  imitate  them. 

After  enforcing  the  consideration  that  Christi- 
anity will  make  very  honest  men  of  business,  if 
business  men  will  adhere  to  its  doctrines,  he  de- 
scends to  particular  questions,  and  tells  some  aneo- 
dbtes  regarding  "  the  Sabbath'*  and  other  matters. 

An  ungodly  owner  named  his  vessel,  in  derision,  **  The 
Sabbath,**  and  sent  her  forth  on  Sunday  to  display  bis  con- 
tempt "  of  the  commandmctit."  What  became  of  her  ?  A 
flash  of  lightning  from  the  Almighty  hand  that  rolled  his  or- 
daining thunders  on  the  Sabbatic  law  of  Sinai,  smote  the 
floating  blasphemy,  and  every  soul  on  board  perished  in  the 
flames.  A  foolhardy  soo^r,  who  scorned  the  suggestion  of 
Pivine  interference  in  the  case,  boldly  swore  he  would  bring 
the  question  to  issue  by  ploughing  on  a  Sunday  a  field  of 
wheat,  which  he  finally  carted  on  a  Sunday,  while  his  family 
were  at  worship.  It  was  a  plenteous  yi^d,  and  seemed  cut 
and  garnered  in  the  finest  order  for  the  Sabbath-breaker,  who 
stood  gloating  on  his  sacriligious  treasure,  and  perhaps 
mentally  rehearsing  the  gibes  with  which  he  shonld  confound 
the  weak  fanaticism  of  his  church-going  neighbours.  As  he 
gaxed  he  scarcely  noticed  a  black  cloud  gathering  over  the 
spot,  like  a  frown  of  Ood  on  His  impious  challenger.  Pre- 
sently the  electric  dart  shot  into  his  noble  barn,  and  wheat 
and  granary,  and  aU  that  it  contained,  wafted  up  the  smoke 
of  consuming  to  heaven,  as  if  in  expiatory  incense,  leaving 
upon  the  smitten  site  nought  but  repentant  ashes  in  their 
stead.  The  unbelievers  reason,  which  he  had  so  fearfully 
abused,  reeled  under  the  shock,  and  never  after  ncovered  its 
balance.  He  lived  some  years  of  drivelling  insanity,  and  so 
died  at  last  a  monnmf  nt  of  the  righteous  wrath  of  Ood.  In 
various  shapes  the  injuries  done  to  religion  is  retorted 
on  the  irreligious  doer ;  he  finds  the  sentence  true — "  It  is 
hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.** 

His  short  rules  of  life,  however,  afford  room  and 
scope  for  amusement  and  exercise.  As  he  does 
not  think  that  men  were  made  to  work  always,  so 
he  denies  that  their  balance  of  time  was -to  be 
spent  only  in  eating,  sleep,  or  thought.  The 
frigid  conduct  required  by  some  parties  is  not  at- 
tainable, is  not  even  desirable,  and  is  not  moral. 
We  have  a  double  fight  to  maintain  against  the 
endless  working  party,  and  the  serious  party  with- 
out end.  Those  persons  who  dress  religion  in  a 
garment  of  sombre  colours,  only  to  render  it  like 
themselves,  commit  a  gross  misrepresentation,  and 
are  guilty  of  small  fraud.  An  old  writer  con- 
sidered the  ballad  poetry  of  his  country  equivalent 
to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Tried  by  his  rule 
much  of  onr  liberty  of  the  press  would  turn  out  to 
be  licentiousness ;  but  the  games  and  sports  of  a  dis^ 
trict  have  a  similar  result  upon  its  popular  mind. 
Not  only  are  we  glad  to  learn  upon  Mr.  Owen's 
testimony  that  the  brutal  and  objectional  sports  of 
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ilie  English  miiuDg  districts  are  %ow  forgotten, 
but  also  to  read  his  vigorous  defence  of  all  amuse- 
ments tbat  can  be  defended  with  propriety. 

"  The  old  English  '*  sports,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
coDtinue  old  English,  withoat  fear  of  revival  in  a  bettor 
rigiwu!^  such  as  bull-baiting,  cockfighting,  dog  and  dack 
hnnts  on  the  canals,  happily  are  entirely  obsolete.  The  only 
remaining  penckamt  of  the  district  is  pigeon-flying,  which, 
maugrc  occasional  instances  of  dispute  and  mutnal  depreda- 
tions on  the  pigeon-boxes,  is  unobjectiouablo.  The  people 
must  have  some  recreation,  and,  if  debarred,  or  even  dis- 
couraged, from  innocent  and  wholesome  amusements,  will 
And  themselves  worse.  If  ministers  of  religion,  magistrates, 
and  others,  would  effectually  put  down  bad  practices,  they 
must  set  up  a  competition  in  the  shape  of  good  ones.  The 
homely  park,  the  cricket  field,  public  bowling  greens,  archery 
grounds,  cheap  and  well-ordered  tea-gardens,  baths,  weekly 
concerts,  reading-rooms,  classes,  lectures,  prise  essays,  and  the 
like,  are  all  practicable,  even  in  the  black  country,  some  of 
which  the  writer  has  proved  in  a  residence  of  upwards  of 
twenty  years  among  them,,  and  would  strongly  urge  their 
adoption  on  a  large  scale  throughout  all  our  manufacturing 
districts.  They  would  cost  counties,  corporations,  and  town 
commissioners  much  less  in  the  long  run  than  the  drunken- 
ness, the  Chartist  demonstrations,  strikes,  and  riots,  which 
are  their  existing  substitutes.  **  But  St.  Paul,**  it  was  once 
said,  **  did  not  evangelise  his  generation  by  a  book  of  sports." 
True,  but  neither  did  he  condemn  the  Olympic  exercises, 
from  which  he  drew  so  copiously  his  images.  No  man  pro- 
poses to  evoH^elitc  people  by  their  sports,  but  to  discoun- 
tenance habits  which  make  evangelisation,  humanly  speaking, 
impossible.  So  far  the  temperance  argument  is  incontro- 
vertible. 

Without  limiting  Omnipotence,  or  dispensing  with  the 
sovereignty  of  grace,  there,  are  means  to  be  used  to  arrest 


men's  attention  to  their  spiritual  intereets  and  i 
ties,  and  there  is  an  order  in  these  means,  and  that  oefa 
frith  the  dissolute  and  depraved,  who  are  lost  and  inMaaiUt 
to  moral  feeling  as  the  dead,  may  be  parapfamed  in  tka 
appeal,  **  A.wake,  tlioa  that  slec^Mvt,  and  arise  from  tbe  dead, 
and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light."     (Ephes.  v.  14u) 

Many  persons  will  subscribe  funds  to  sebools 
who  would  not  gi?e  pence  to  pro? ide  innooeai  spoita 
— but  they  forget  tbat  the  school  should  be  a 
pleasure.  They  are  haunted  with  the  idea  of  tasks 
from  their  youth.  Tbey  err  iu  gif  ing  a  prefaenoe 
to  driybg  over  draw  bg.  They  make  the  road  to 
duty  very  meagre  and  plain,  without  a  flower  i^aH. 
They  would  grudge  to  roses  their  space  on  the 
earth,  and  their  drink  from  dew,  and  warmth  fraai 
sunbefims.  The  worid,  according  to  theoi,  Lk 
been  made  upon  erroneous  principles,  and  sbooU 
bave  consisted  only  of  corn  land.  They  wodd 
silence  the  lark's  song,  if  they  could  catdi  the 
poets  of  the  clouds.  These  iron-grey  men  have 
frightened  many  away  from  religion,  and  they  need  to 
enter  more  deeply  than  they  have  yet  done  upon 
the  study  of  human  nature  before  they  act  as 
reformers.  Even  the  amusements  of  a  peopk 
acquire  importance,  and  in  some  form  a  lai^  pro- 
portion of  all  classes  need,  and  seek,  and  will  possess 
themselves  of,  some  kind  of  amusement.  If  thqr 
can  obtain  good  and  innocent  means  tbey  may  pre- 
fer them,  but  rather  than  none,  they  will  follov 
objectionable  paths. 


POETS    AND     POETR  Y.— No.  IU. 


"  Craigchook  Castle,**  by  Gerald  Massey,*  will 
probably  be  the  most  popular  volume  of  poetry 
during  this  autumn.  The  author's  name  is  already 
known  well  in  this  department  of  literature.  His 
style — for  he  has  one  of  his  own — has  been  much 
criticised  and  discussed  in  literary  journals,  and 
this  volume  abounds  with  its  beauties  and  its  con- 
ceits—for it  is  not  correct  to  call  that  a  defect, 
whicli  forms  part  of  a  system,  constructed  with 
care  and  thought,  llic  two  first  lines  of  "  Craig- 
crook  Castle,**  exhibit  this  tendency  to  quaint 
couplets,  not  deemed  quite  correct.     They  say : 

Life  is  at  most  a  meeting  and  a  parting — 
A  glimpse  into  the  world  of  might  have  been. 

Some  critics  will  say  tbat  this  part  of  the  verb 
conveys  no  notion  of  a  world,  for  that  is  a  real 
existence  which  was,  which  is,  or  which  is  to 
come ;  whereas,  what  might  have  been,  but  was 
not,  never  will  be.  So  the  term  is  misapplied. 
This  reasoning  is  correct,  yet  it  is  not  fairiy  appli- 
cable to  poetry.  The  worid  oonjured  up  in  the 
poet*s  imagination  is  an  admitted  term,  and  more 
castles  are  built  in   the  air  that  is  past  for  ever, 

*  London  :  Dand  Bogue. 


than  iu  that  which  is  to  come.  Many  people  cogi* 
tate  on  the  world  that  might  have  been.  The  wod 
of  futurity  are  doubtless  much  associated  with 
what  might  have  been.  The  despair  and  the  i«- 
morse  of  time  are  mainly  fed  out  of  its  oftea 
poisoned  springs.  And  in  like  manner  a  satiafao- 
tory  disposition  might  be  made  of  many  of  the 
blemishes  supposed  to  be  found  in  this  poefs 
style. 

Blemishes  in  idea  are  entirely  different,  and  as 
they  cannot  be  amended  for  the  past,  should  be 
avoided  for  the  future.  Lines  exist  in  page  34  of 
a  very  exceptional  character.  Men  bave  no  justifiea* 
tion  now  in  applying  the  term  Messiah  to  any  pro- 
fessional friend.  Messiah  is  the  name  of  OVB,  and 
we  must  use  it  reverently.  \i\»wi  the  same  pre- 
tence, we  should  have  this  name  applied  to  aay 
great  inventor.  The  use  of  chloroform  is  not  qiute 
so  great  a  matter  as  to  mtitle  us  to  apply  that 
name  to  its  discoferer.  The  same  poem  has,  how- 
ever, many  beautiful  lines : — 

They  wrought  in  faith ;  and  not,  they  wrought  in  doobt, 
Is  the  pious  epitaph  inscribed  above 
Onr  gloriona  dead. 

or; — 
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Tyombi  tons  from  the  light,  and  onlj  Mes 
The  shadow  that  it  oasts,  aind  follows  it — 
For  Doaht  is  erer  its  own  Peitj. 

We  might  qaote  many  other  lines  from  this  poem 
of  eqnid  worth ;  but  these  are  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  pearb  in  its  pages. 

"  The  Mother's  Idol  Broken"  is  a  story  told  in 
many  sweet  verses,  and  yet  told  as  plainly  in  the 
title  as  in  them  all.  The  verses  are  rich,  or  poor, 
in  many  of  these  quaint  sayings  objected  to  by 
some  critics,  and  applauded  by  others.  Pleading 
goilty  to  a  love  of  these  out  of  the  way  modes  of 
telling  a  tale,  we  may  not  be  trustworthy  judges  in 
the  case ;  but  expression,  like  idea,  may  admit  of 
originality  without  being  inaccurate ;  and  the 
following  verses  will  be  intelligible  to  parents  of 
the  smallest  comprehension,  although  the  more 
prosaic  among  them  will  object  to  making  up  a 
compound  verb.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  they 
would  object  even  to  "  the  classics.*' 

There  be  three  little  maidens ;  three  loving  maidens ; 

Three  bonny  maidens  mine ; 
Three  predons  jewels  are  set  in  life's  crown, 

On  prayer-lifted  brows  to  shine. 
Six  stany  eyes,  all  love- 1  ami  oons, 
Look  out  of  our  heaven  so  tender ; 
Sinoe  the  honey-moon,  glowing  and  glorioas, 
Aroee  in  its  ripening  splendour. 

There's  litybell,  daohess  of  wonderland, 
MTith  her  dance  of  life,  dimples  and  carls ; 
Whose  bad  of  a  mouth  into  red  kisses  bursts 
A  smile  with  the  wanton  white  pearls ; 
And  Sweetcheek,  oar  rosily-goldening  peach 
On  the  sunniest  side  o'  the  wall ; 
Bat  Marian*s  mother's  darling — 
Marian's  idol  of  all. 

The  tale  of  domestic  joy  and  sadness  is  told  iu 
touchbg  verses,  and  the  subject  is  so  very  common 
that  they  go  to  every  heart.  Anybody  could  re- 
member twenty  or  thirty  families  quite  correspond- 
ing to  the  next  verse : — 

Two  of  onr  little  birds  wander  on  wings. 

One  doth  but  flutter  and  fall ; 
Sing,  Marian,  mother's  wee  darling, 

Marian,  idol  of  all. 

And  from  joy  to  grief  the  song  turns  but  too 
naturally — 

And  nestling  warm  and  tenderly. 
Oar  leaves  of  love  were  curled. 
So  close  and  close  about  onr  wee 
White  rose  of  all  the  world. 

Then  the  rose  became  whiter — 

Snow  white,  snow  soft,  snow  silently, 
Onr  darling  bud  up-curlcd. 

And  after  it  grew  like  the  snow,  it  hded  like  the 
snow,  in  its  own  spring,  and  as  its  great  summer 
opened  out — for  it  had  none  here — it  went  away  in 
the  soft  south-western  breezes  of  an  early  death — 

Ton  scarce  could  think  so  small  a^thing 

Conld  leave  a  loss  so  Urge : 
Her  little  light  such  shadow  fling 

From  dawn  to  sunset's  marge. 

The  last  line  seems  forced  ;  but  we  could  easily 
think  that  the  shadow  would  be  deep  and  lasting. 


The  Lady  Laura  occupies  the  third  compart- 
ment of  the  volume ;  who  seems  to  be  a  forced  and 
unnatural  personage,  drawn  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  one  kind  of  political  economy  under  her 
shawl.  The  Lady  Laura  is  an  orphan,  and  an  heir- 
ess of  an  estate,  with  a  factory  built  by  its  water- 
course, where  little  children  are  demonaically 
treated,  until  they  are  helped  by  the  lady  of  the 
land,  who  in  her  benevolence  assists  and  educates 
a  young  man,  and  tells  him,  just  when  he  is  able 
to  cut  out  his  own  way  in  the  world,  that  shp  is 
driven  from  her  home  and  lands  by  a  law  plea ; 
and  that  he  must  do  for  himself,  until  she  recover 
her  property ;  which  he  does,  and  does  something 
for  herself,  too ;  and  the  law  plea  is  won — law  for 
once  going  with  the  right ;  so  they  return,  and  are 
married. 

The  marriage  is  out  of  the  order  of  events,  fronl 
the  disparity  of  the  parties — not  in  circumstances, 
but  in  years ;  and  poets  may  allow  themselves  to 
be  bound  by  rules  which  beauty  recognises.  The 
narrative,  divided  like  a  discourse  into  many  parts, 
furnishes  channels  for  poetry  as  well  as  for  politi- 
cal economy.  Indeed,  the  political  economy  is 
hidden  among  the  poetry,  to  catch  us  by  surprise, 
like  the  snake  in  the  grass,  when  we  are  thinking 
only  of  rosebuds.  The  poem  takes  us  from  the 
country  to  the  town,  and  back  tp  the  country 
again — and  Mr.  Massey  knows  both  modes  of  life, 
and  we  fear  gives  a  preference  to  birken  bowers 
over  all  the  fruits  of  architecture.  We  like  the 
silver  birk  nearly  as  well  as  he  can  do,  though  be 
calls  her  the  queen  of  trees. 

Lady  of  the  forest 

Is  the  silver  birk  ; 
Shimmering  in  the  sunshine. 

Shivering  at  the  mirk ; 
Rocking  in  her  rapture 

A  dancing  psaltress  slim  ! 
Her  hair  a  shoi^er  of  beauty  ! 

Her  motion  a  golden  swim. 

We  do  not  quite  defend  the  last  line;  neverthe- 
less, we  could  quote  unexceptionable  examples  of 
a  kindred  employment  of  gold  and  golden;  yet, 
with  the  adjunct  "  swim,**  the  idea  hurts  the  ear. 
Coming  to  the  more  serious  portion  of  the 
poem,  we  admit  fully  the  evils,  in  many  instances, 
of  the  factory  system.  We  do  not  think  the 
Legislature  have  as  yet  removed  them  alL  Where 
the  demon  of  selfishness  reigns  in  hearts  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  them  from  oppression. 
Still,  we  scarcely  think  that  the  following  lines 
fairly  represent  the  system.  The  poet  describes 
time  past  necessarily ;  but  if  a  man  has  lived  in 
London,  or  Edinburgh,  or  country  places,-  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  lifetime,  he  knows  of  factory 
matters  chiefly  by  report.  He  has  not  heard,  as 
we  have  often  heard,  the  merry  song  of  the  factory 
workers  on  their  way  to  their  wheels,  while  the 
stars  were  up  and  the  sun  was  down ;  or  their 
songs  as  they  returned,  when  the  stars  were  out 
again,  and  the  snn  was  down  once  more.  Our 
factory  workers  had,  upon  the  whole,  considerate 
employers  and  good  managers.    Where  matters 
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wen  ttmntA,  th6  employer!  careless  or  griping, 
attd  the  manigers  thefr  Ignorant  flatterers  and  tools, 
we  almost  fear  that  Mr.  Masse^'s  sad  verses  are 
not,  hy  rauob,  an  exaggerated  description. 

PlMtantly  liogt  tb«  chime  that  etUt  to  the  bridal -hall  or 

Kirk; 
Bat  the  deril  might  gloatingly  pall  for  the  peal  that  wakes 

the  child  1 0  work ! 
*<  Cone»  little  children,"  the  mill  belli  ring — and  drowsily 

they  ran, 
little  old  men  and  women,  and  haman  worms  who  have  span 
Tlie  life  of  infancy  into  silk ;  and  fed  child,  mother,  and  wife. 
The  fictory's  smoke  of  torment,  with  the  ftae!  of  haman  life. 
O,  weird  white  face,  and  weary  bones  ;  and  whether  they 

harry  or  crawl. 
Ton   know  them  by  the  factory  stamp— tb^  wear  it  one 

and  all. 
llie  factory  fiend  in  a  grim  hash  waits  till  all  are  in,  and 

he  grins 
As  he  shots  the  door  on  the  fair,  fkir  world  without,  and 

hell  begins ! 
The  least  fUnt,  livbg  rose  of  health,  from  the  childish 

cheek  he  strips. 
To  mn  the  thorn  in  a  mothers  heart ;  and  ever  he  sternly  grips 
His  sacrifice  ;  with  life's  soiled  waters  tarns  his  wildering 

wheels ; 
And  shoQts,  till  his  rank  breath  thicks  the  air,  and  the  child  s 

brain  detilward  reels. 

We  leave  these  lines  to  do  their  own  work ;  hut 
there  is  intense  bitterness  in  the  denunciation  of 
parental  drunkenness,  indolence,  or  selfishness,  of 
the  worms 

Who  have  span  the  life  of  infancy  into  silk. 

The  course  of  events  takes  the  Lady  Laura's 
lover  and  proiSgi  to  London,  and  section  xiv.  con- 
tains a  too  true  sketch  of  our  mighty  metropolis. 

O  mighty  mystery,  London !  there  be  children  still  who  hold 
Her  palaces  are  siWer  rooft,  her  pavements  are  of  gold*; 

O  merry  world  of  London  !    O  aching  world  of  moant 
How  many  a  soal  hath  stoopt  to  thee,  and  loit  its  starry 
throne  I 

But  we  must  not  tarry  in  London.  Three  years 
passed  and  the  law  plea  was  won.  Then  the  lovers 
set  themselves  to  reform  evils.  First,  the  poet 
describes  them.  The  truths  are  bitter,  and  bum 
to  the  heart,  if  it  be  not  utterly  hardened  and 
fire  proof ;  but  they  are  truths.  Surely  either 
believers  dimly  believe,  or  preachers  poorly  preach, 
when  they  are  truths. 

Christ  on  the  crosa  for  eighteen  hundred  years — 
And  still  His  poor  their  long  redemption  wait — 
Still  tempted  of  the  devil  in  the  desert. 
Still  are  they,  crouching  by  the  fireless  hearth, 
la  the  dead  winter  often  driven  to  bum 
The  bravest  hangings  of  their  house  of  life. 
To  sca^  the  gaant  wolf  hunger,  whose  eyes  glare 
In  at  the  window  lit  with  bloody  last  t 
Sometimes  a  cry  runs  throbbing  thro'  the  night. 
As  tho'  creation  quickened  with  the  birth 
Of  new  life,  strange  and  monstrous,  in  our  world. 
Then  startled  Fear  from  his  high  lattice  looks. 
With  face  as  white  as  death-toueht  wants  below. 
There  nge  a  people  like  a  foreet  of  fire  I 
Grim  on  the  banner  Labour's  ohallenge  flaoea — 
•*  Leave  to  live  working,  or  die  fighting." 

Mfy»   «U   Chiotiaia   will  aduowled^  tiftit 


eighteen,  wearing  now  to  nineteen,  hnntb^d  jtiti, 
have  done  much,  but  much  less  than  Ihej  wovid 
have  effected,  if  the  past  generations  of  diacqiles 
had  lived  "  in  earnest  faith/'  td  alear  itny  t&e 
curse  of  slavery  from  hkbour,  and  to  make  afl  men 
confessors  of  their  broth<diood.  Tho  retnedy 
adopted  by  the  Lady  Laura  and  her  husband,  was 
to  do  generously,  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy. 

They  bought  the  factory;  turned  its  strean  of  toil 

To  a  flood  of  joy  ;  on  Lady  Laura's  lands. 

There  life,  whose  dark  and  stagnant  watei^a  swai»fci 

With  hideous  things,  in  merry  radiauee  runs  ; 

Brightejis  with  health,  and  breaks  in  frolic  apraj  ; 

Peeps  thru*  a  garland  green,  and  laughs  in  light : 

Its  rest,  blessed  as  the  calm  high  heavens. 

Had  lookt  into  a  transfiguring  trance. 

Then  with  light-hearted  morrow  spatklin^  on — ^ 

So  to  the  dark  areh  death,  thro'  whidi  the  itrtMa 

Will  bicker  or  darken  for  the  shorele*  sea. 

They  built  their  little  worid,  wherein  th*  p«or 
Might  grow  the  flower  cf  hope  and  fruit  of  love; 
And  human  trees,  with  outstrecht  arms  of  cfae«r. 
Might  mingle  music  wreathe  in  bud  and  bloom. 
And  in  their  branches  nest  the  birds  of  Ood, 
That  in  immortid  beauty  whHely  hover. 
But  come  not  down  to  build  while  boughs  are  bare. 

They  bought  and  sold,  they  ploughed,  and  sowed,  aod 
Cheapness,  free  trade,  and  such  eoonon^. 
As  suck  their  strength  from  human  blood  and  tean  ; 
Feeding  on  beauty's  waste,  and  childhood's  spring  ^ 
Shredding  with  wintry  hand  life's  leafy  prime ; 
They  bowed  not  down  to— Baal  of  the  atrifr 
That  gives  the  deril  his  own  vanttge-groand. 
Where  each  man's  hand  is  at  his  bfotbar's  ttnoat ; 
The  knight  in  golden  mail  combats  the  naked  ! 
And  hearts  must  run  with  never-tiring  wbeab ! 
The  weak  go  down ;  the  Victoria,  merdleas. 
Still  wield  the  sword  of  sdflsh  intersat. 
To  win  their  crown  of  indiridual  gain. 
And  throne  of  isolation,  cold  and  lone. 

Mr.  Masaey  hits  hard  at  competition.  Be  ( 
aiders  the  extension  of  competition  only  thei 
of  evil.  We  have  meanwhile  to  see  wheth 
extension  is  to  pull  us  down  to  the  level  of  odMr 
and  lower  fed,  worse  clad,  and  worse  paid,  natms ; 
or  bring  them  up  to  ours.  The  expectamts  of  the 
last  result  must  bestir  themselves,  to  giva  free 
scope  to  free  trade,  by  establishing  mooey  free- 
dom. They  grasp,  meanwhile,  too  many  of  tlMB, 
the  viper  that  will  sting  them.  New  ourreocj  laws 
are  necessary  to  give  our  new  aystema  the  ohaaot 
of  prosperity  upon  a  fair  field ;  but  ^e  money  in- 
terest is  strong,  and  revels  in  eight  per  cent,  ad 
commissions. 

We  have  left  only  very  Uttk  spaoe  for  tiie  third 
section  of  the  vokme,  "  Glimpsea  of  the  War  ;** 
but  th^  vindicate  the  poet's  ri^t  to  be  a  aokfiei^s 
minstrd.  Some  of  the  glimpses  are  magnificept 
war  strains,  equalling  anything,  ancient  or  modern. 
The  poet  watched  the  few  of  oar  apldiers  who* 
we  are  allowed  to  keep  at  home  daring  peaoe 
march  out  to  war :  — 

for  Freedom*!  batde  march  iaid  telibt^ldhfe. 
And  Edinburgh  itreeta  at«  tiM  *M  llbfe-^. 
High  on  her  crags  the  Bqyal  ei^ii^ 
And  sees  the  files  of  war  &r  viraw  oaL 
JL&a  with  the  Vaalodl,V>8ia»d|;  %■ 
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Htr  pnmdett  bletting  dovo.    Old  Arthor^s  seat, 
PUngt  up  hit  cap  of  dond  for  brave  joccess ; 
The  Peatlindt  lift  their  Teil,  and  lean  to  see ; 
But  the  old  Castle  staodeth  staidly  stero» 
At  ione  scarred  chief  who  sends  his  boys  to  battle. 

We  join  in  his  regret  that  an  impolitic  peace  be- 
trayed us ;  and  we,  or  the  "  rising  generation,"  will 
have  to  do  the  work  all  over  again. 
Cowards  in  the  conncil ! 

Heroes  in  the  field  1 
Is  oor  short  sad  story, 
By  the  blood  of  martyrs  sealed. 

If  Mr.  Massey  would  curb  his  inclination  to  use 
certain  very  strong  words  in  positions  where  they 
Are  unnecessary — and  would  use  only  a  little  more 
care  in  his  dealings  with  the  English  language — 
he  would  stand  very  high  among  our  poets,  and 
live  very  long  in  our  poetry ;  where,  doubtless,  he 
will  live  long,  although  he  may  set  little  by  our 
advice. 

*•  The  Genesis,"  by  Dr.  Howard,*  is  introduced 
by  the  Rev.  G.  Gilfillan,  in  an  essay  on  poetry, 
in  which  he  tells  us  that  the  days  of  Epic 
poetry  are  gone — but  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
change — that  we  have  abundance  of  subjects  still, 
in  Paul  of  Tarsus,  Napoleon  I.,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and.  others,  who  can  be  named  when 
these  are  used  up.  We  may  not  have  many  Epics 
in  modem  times,  but  we  have  improvements  on 
them.  Many  of  our  more  considerable  works  are, 
he  says — "  only  fragments,  for  which  we  are  thank- 
ful,"— because,  since  the  fragments  are  tedious  and 
wearying,  what  must  readers  have  suffered  from 
the  sum  total  of  the  whole.  He  names  Heraud's 
"Judgment  of  the  Flood,"  and  Atherstone's 
•*  Fall  of  Nineveh,"  as  modern  productions  answer- 
ing to  his  want.  "  The  Deity,"  by  Thomas  Ragg, 
displays,  in  our  opinion,  greater  geuius  than  the 
works  mentioned  by  him ;  and  should  not  be  a 
forgotten  book.  Michell  s  "  Ruins  of  Many 
Lands'*  is  in  many  respects  superior  to  them. 
The  "  Creation,"  by  the  same  poet,  we  have  not 
read,  but  we  presume  that  it  answers  the  descrip- 
tion wanted;  and  it  must  answer  it  well,  unless 
the  poet  has  faded  since  he  wandered  among  the 
rains. 

The  drama  of  "  Nimrod,"  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Jame- 
son, we  believe,  although  anonymously  publishedT 
is  a  splendid  production,  and  the  discrimination  of 
modem  criticism,  does  not  appear  in  the  fact  that 
it  has  attracted  comparatively  little  notice.  We 
believe  that  many  persons  speak  of  Milton's 
"  Paradise  Lost"  as  quite  unapproachable  because 
they  have  never  read  it. 

The  "  Genesis"  is  not  what  it  seems ;  or,  more 
correctly,  we  should  describe  it  as  more  than  it 
seems.  The  poet  not  only  describes  the  creation, 
but  as  the  great  work  proceeds,  through  the  intro- 
duction of  Nablel,  the  great  Angelic  seer,  with 
Toramoth  and  Sbalomiah,  the  future  Angelic 
guardians  of  mankind,  who  are  shown  in  advance 
the  future  events  on  the  world,  the  "Genesis" 
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becomes  a  history  of  our  race,  their  fall,  and  the  . 
redemption.     Perhaps  we  may  as  well  introduce 
Nabiel  and  Satan  to  our  readers,  as  Dr.  Howard 
represents  them,  at  an  interesting  moment  in  the 
ante  ierram  history. 

Brightest  star  of  hea?en, 
For  high  perfection  Nabiel  was  known. 
The  sagest  prophet  of  the  race  dirine. 
He,  fietr  renowned,  with  eloquence  and  teal, 
Revealed  the  CkKlbead  in  his  mightj  works, 
And  made  new  glories  on  the  aogels  shine 
Through  the  wide  gates  of  knowledge  lifted  up. 
The  holy  Seer,  beatified,  sublime, 
In  moral  height  above  his  order  stood. 
Himself  a  cherub ;  but  esteemed  of  all 
Ard  honoured  as  the  best.    A  mighty  one. 
Prince  among  Princes,  Throne  of  matchless  strength. 
Of  subtlety  refined,— and  Satan  called 
After  rebellion  raeed  and  blotted  out, 
A  peerless  name  among  the  angel  Peers, — 
With  envy  witnessed  Nabiel^s  ascent. 
High  on  the  golden  stair ;  not  with  desire 
To  emulate  true  greatness,  but  debase ; 
His  first  defection  and  the  first  in  hecren. 
So  falling  retrogressive,  step  by  step. 
Delinquent  he  declined,  with  visage  changed. 
And  tarnished  lustre.    Then  in  secret  flight,-^- 
Unnoticed  but  of  those  immortal  Seven, 
Who  stand  as  burning  lamps  before  the  throne. 
Seraphs  elect  of  Ood, — the  skirting  hiEB 
That  bounded  heaven  he  overpassed  with  ease. 
As  a  strong  eagle  from  some  lofty  crag. 
Whose  base  the  ever  foaming  sea  assails. 
Over  the  deep  looks  forth  :  so  Satan  stood. 
And  pondering  plumed  his  pinions,  looking  oat, 
And  down  the  frightful  gulf;  mistrusting  mock 
The  appalling  venture :  balanced  his  wide  wings 
Per  independent  flight,  self  sent.    Beeolved, 
If  so,  he  might  to  hurry  on  through  space. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  works  of  Ood, 
And  rear  a  kTngdom,  on  the  stomy  fsoe 
Of  tossing  chaos,  and  erect  a  throne 
Suiting  his  lofty  aim.     But  coward  fears. 
Or  secret  doubts,  inclined  him  by  revolt 
.    To  try  the  force  of  anarchy  in  heaven. 

Then  the  poet  describes  the  amaaing  celerity  of 
the  epidemic  of  revolt,  how  it  spread — how  it  was 
met — and  yet  how  it  was  met  unsuccessfully  in 
one  sense ;  although  we  do  not  clearly  comprehend 
the  agency  of  the  Spirit  employed  in  this  pleading 
and  we  do  not  think  that  he  has  any  Soriptwrai 
statement  to  warrant  the  verses. 

Then  thus  the  Seer. 
**  O,  thou,  but    now  prince  among  princes  wise, 
Surpassed  by  none.     O,  ye  immortal  sons. 
Attend  my  warning  voice,  for  well  I  know. 
Perdition  certain  if  in  sin  obdured 
Ye  still  rebel.    But  0,  if  penitent 
Ye  truly  humble  and  abase  your  souls, 
Ood*s  tender  love  and  wisdom  will  not  fiul 
You  to  restore,  pardoned  and  purified. 
Behold  the  starry  canopy  contains 
Within  its  southern  slope  the  mystic  cross. 
That  symbolises  mercy,  most  benign 
And  inconceivable,  till  some  in  guilt 
Be  made  to  know  her  power."     With  added  words 
Appealing,  he  soUcitons,  with  tears 
Urged  to  allegiance.     Him  the  spirit  of  God 
Well  sanctioned,  and  his  argument  confirmed. 
Conviction  dreadful  and  reaistleas,  sent 
Her  arrows  home  to  every  trtmbUBg  hearty 
Nor  stayed  her  hand,  till  more  of  might  hnd  fowd 
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The  rebel  will.     Then  loring  Nabiel 

In  glorj  shone  ittraeUfe,  h  he  vatched 

With  tnxioat  eye  for  penitent  remorse. 

Him,  ere  he  well  had  ended,  one  (kir  youth, 

Slialomiah,  a  chernb,  gladly  joined ; 

Who  nc?er  yielding  to  the  fonl  rerolt, 

Feeble  in  power,  and  fearfal  to  retam, 

Too  long  remained ;  wdl  resoned  at  the  last, 

Bnt  he  alone;  for  all  the  rest  with  yells, 

And  soomfnl  laogfater  shameless,  railed  and  hissed 

Their  beat  adriser. 

k  contributor  in  this  number  of  our  magazine 
argues  in  favour  of  the  supposition,  that  men 
originally  possessed  a  sense  tlu^  sin  has  forfeited. 
Dr.  Howard  says  that  the  fallen  angels  lost  "  the 
holy  light."  The  same  idea  has  been  very  beauti- 
fully expressed  in  the  dramatic  poem  which  we 
have  already  named,  "  Nimrod  ;**  but  as  these  three 
passages,  two  already  quoted,  and  the  next,  form 
in  reality  one  extract ;  we  rather  weaken  them  by 
the  interpolation  of  these  remarks. 

Lo  I  the  deep  frown  of  God  in  solemn  gloom 
Veil  on  that  staggering  host  of  reprobates  ; 
Who  raged  with  blindness,  and  the  total  loss 
Nerer  to  be  regained  of  holy  light. 
Down  through  the  clouds  of  wrath  a  flery  hail 
With  sudden  blasts  tempestuous  rushed  amain, 
Smiting  the  race  condemned,  compelled  to  flee. 
Pursued  by  the  dire  storm.    The  hand  of  Qod, 
Clothed  in  terrifio  justice,  unrevealed 
Till  then,  came  blazing  down.     The  sightless  crew. 
Confounded  and  affrighted,  trembling,  pause. 
Like  a  wrecked  ship  that  in  a  whirlpool  reels. 
Bnt  he,  letting  the  dreadful  tempest  loose, 
Besistlesa  swept  them  from  the  bounds  of  bearen ; . 
To  plnnge  through  emptiness,  through  dreadful  wastes 
To  roll  in  blackness  ;  like  the  wandering  stars 
Unsphered  and  shrouded  in  eternal  night 
Their  lucid  bodies,  late  so  luminous. 
Dimmed  with  pervading  shude. 
The  work  describes  the  transactions  in  Heaven 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  rebels.     The  pages  con- 
tain many   poetical  ideas,   beautifully  expressed. 
" The  happy  race,"  according  to   the  poet,  "nor 
seasons  know,  nor  times  of  worship."     They  do 
not  chaunt  hymns  and  anthems  perpetually.  "  Life 
to  them  is  praise,  and  all  is  worship."     They  have 
beautiful  scenery,  and  in  this  respect  the  painter 
and  the  poet  agree,  as  the   many   will  admit  who 
have  seen  Martin's  plains  of  Heaven.     They  have 
conversation  and  friendships,  and  growth  in  know- 
ledge.    They  have  rising  hills  and  fruitful  plains, 
luxurious  in  flowery  beauty ;  and  then  we  come  to 
an  account  of  creation,  more  intdligible  than  the 
poem  on  the  same  subject,   noticed  in  our  last 
number. 

There  we  find  that  Nabiel  has  a  home  or  palace 
of  his  own  "  partly  by  thick  boughs  concealed  and 
foliage  green,"  close  by  "  the  golden  hills"  and  a 
fountain  head.  Creation  was  the  work  of  the  Son, 
a  Scriptural  statement,  and,  therefore,  a  legitimate 
view  for  the  poet  to  take.  Electricity  was  a 
moving  agent  in  this  work  of  Creation,  as  ever 
since  it  has  occupied  the  leading  place  in  any 
meteoric  changes. 

The  electric  spirit,  intangible  and  swift, 
Seemed  to  the  earth  a  soul ;  and  wondrous  things 


Wrought  in  tlie  deeps  or  shallows,  soft  or  hard  ; 
With  subtle  heat  combined,  or  shiggith  oold. 
Co-agents,  cuuntcr-agent,  in  the  clouds 
Inoessant  changes  woric ;  sometimes  the  winds 
Clear  spacions  leagues,  or  with  keen  touches  freeze. 
And  press  congealing  vapoutB  into  heaps. 
Rugged  and  sharp,  and  heavy  with  dire  cold. 
In  the  high  regions  of  the  middle  air. 
All  meteoric  changes  ample  room 
Find  for  fantastic  evolutions  strange. 
Fixed  or  in  flux. 

The  following  passage  is  the  end  of  the  teconi 
day's  work : — 

So  did  the  all-creating  Son  that  day 
Establish  on  foundations  firm  and  sure. 
The  circnmfused  and  floating  firmament. 
Made  strong  to  bear  the  upper  water-floods 
On  broad  Ailantian  shoulders,  from  the  low 
TcrrestrifU  roothcr-hood  divided.     Nor 
Straining  and  overloading,  OTcrbore 
The  clear  expanse  elastic ;  but  adorned 
With  graceful  tissued  cbuds,  flowing  and  free. 
As  he  of  Gaza  bore  the  dty  gates 
Across  the  border  into  Jndah's  land, 
With  all  appurtenance  of  posts  and  bars, 
Nothing  encumbered,  with  light  exercise. 
Suiting  the  wire  and  ainew  of  his  frame. 

Upon  His  living  throne  in  the  mid-air. 
With  braided  iris,  drded  like  the  sua 
In  golden  haloe  bright.  Lord  of  the  sky 
Exalted,  the  Creator  sat,  and  saw 
The  elemental  sport  and  pastime  wild. 
Well  pleased. 

We  are  unable  to  trace  out  a  doaely  linked 
poem  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages  in  the  few  Aat 
we  can  devote  to  the  subject ;  but  there  are  nany 
beautiful  passages  which  we  would  gladlj  quote. 
One  of  them  describes  the  view  of  the  new  earth 
eastward  from  Eden  by  Shalomiah  and  Toraimth 
Time  unfolded  to  them  all  its  secrets.  The  aait- 
diluvian  world  abounded  in  splendid  cities^  as- 
matched  by  any  built  since  Noah's  death,  bat  they 
were,  swept  away  in  the  grand  catastrophe  of  t^ 
Deluge.  The  guardian  angels  looked  with  sorrow 
on  the  solitary  ark  floating  above  the  raised 
world.  The  poet  takes  literally  the  idea  of  the  in- 
tercommunication of  sinning  angels  with  the  Loaas 
race.  He  has  more  authority  to  seize  upon  and  YeaMj 
the  statement  that  the  angels  are  ministering  spirits 
to  those  who  are  heirs  of  salvation — that  the 
angels  encamp  around  those  who  fear  Giod;  afid 
he  has  spread  out  these  amiouncemenis  in  baea- 
tiful  detail. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  "  Genesis*'  will  t^ 
rank  among  standard  poetry ;  we  admire  the  beaaty 
of  its  language  and  often  of  the  ideas ;  althoa^ 
we  don't  quite  kno^  that  the  angelic  banquet  of 
fruits  is  not  going  too  far,  although  oar  theob- 
gians  immateralise  Heaven  too  much ;  bat  we  have 
all  to  remember  that  "  eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath 
not  heard,  nor  has  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  to 
conceive  the  things  that  God  has  laid  up  for  those 
who  love  Him."  It  is  better,  therefore  to  rcmeoi- 
her  that  the  land  is  afar  off,  and  curb  our  im^^ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  King  is  therei»  which  ahoidd 
suffice  his  Bid^ta 
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Thb  introduction  of  sin  into  tbe  world  bas  pro- 
duoed  changes  in  its  moral  as  well  as  physical 
condition,  of  the  tnie  extent  of  whic^  we  can  now 
hmve  but  faint  ideas.  Whilst  principitj  have  been 
added  in  abundance  inimical  to  the  happiness  of 
the  human  race  both  here  and  hereafter,  powers 
and  faculties  haye  been  weakened,  suspended,  or 
altogether  withdrawn,  that  were  cidculated  to  in- 
crease our  knowledge  and  add  to  our  felicitj  in  the 
present  state,  and  prepare  and  fit  us  for  a  higher 
destinj  in  the  world  of  ligl^.  Of  some  of  these, 
nothing  remains  to  us  but  short  and  transient 
glimpses,  scarcely  clear  enough  to  satisfy  our  eager 
inquiry  as  to  their  true  and  precise  nature.  En- 
compused  as  we  are  by  the  elements  of  a  corrupt 
and  depraved  constitution,  we  have  enough  to  do 
to  correct  and  restrain  its  propensities,  and  to 
cultivate  the  moral  powers  and  faculties  we  still 
possess,  leaving  us  little  leisure  to  reflect  upon,  or 
fally  to  comprehend,  those  of  which  we  have  been 
deprived  by  the  fall.  It  requires  a  course  of  in- 
ductive research  and  reflective  examination  to  arrive 
at  anything  like  a  correct  or  satisfactory  judgment 
of  a  condition  of  being  which  no  longer  exists  in 
its  original  form  ;  and  the  great  bulk  of  mankind 
have  neither  the  mental  power  nor  the  moral  dis- 
position to  enter  upon  the  inquiry.  And  thus, 
whilst  surrounded  with  the  indications  of  attributes 
once  possessed  in  all  their  plenitude,  and  of  a 
Bature  far  more  refined  and  exalted  than  any  they 
can  now  boast^  their  short  and  occasional  revivals, 
like  the  geok^ical  creations  of  primeval  nature,  are 
the  souroes  of  wonder,  curiosity,  and  CYcn  terror, 
to  the  masses,  rather  than  of  reflective  examination 
or  analogical  comparison. 

The  existence  of  spiritual  beings — independent 
of  material  forms,  and  possessed  of  tbe  faculties  of 
mind — has  been  an  object  of  faith  in  all  ages  and 
nations  of  the  world ;  and  it  arises  out  of  the 
nature  of  things.  The  Creator  himself  is  a  spirit, 
and  having  made  man  "in  his  own  image,"  has 
neeessarily  bestowed  upon  him  a  spiritual  is  well 
as  a  corporeal  nature.  Without  this,  be  would 
not  have  been  qualified  to  serre  or  comprehend  his 
Creator,  nor  would  he  have  been  fitted  for  a  future 
state  of  existence,  but  would  have  been  on  a  par 
"  with  the  beasts  which  perish.*'  We  have  reason, 
however,  to  believe,  that  the  attributes  of  this 
spiritual  nature  were  exercised  by  our  first  parents 
before  tbe  fall  in  a  far  larger  and  more  perfect 
measure  than  we  can  now  form  any  conception  of; 
that  by  it  they  were  qualified  for  the  enjoyment  of 
personal  and  familiar  intercourse  with  their  Creator, 
and  of  habitual  fellowship  with  those  angelic  and 
spiritual  beings  who  are  described  in  Scripture  as 
still  "  sent  forth  to  minister  to  those  who  are  heirs 
of  salvation."  Such,  we  have  just  reason  to  believe, 
was  one  of  the  high  privileges  attached  to  a  state 
of  sinless  humanity. 

This  spiritual  intercourse  with  beings  of  another 


world,  involves  the  question,  by  what  agency  was 
it  conducted  P  Was  it  by  a  corporeal  or  mental 
sense  or  faculty  that  the  perception  of  spiritual 
beings  was  communicated  to  the  mind  ?  To  this, 
we  reply,  that  a  spiritual  communion  requires  a 
spiritual  medium  or  perception ;  a  faculty  distinct 
from  our  ordinary  sensual  organs.  The  bodily  eye 
cannot  "  discern  spirits'*  any  more  than  tbe  hands 
can  fed  them.  The  very  nature  of  spirits  forbids 
this ;  for  if  it  were  otherwise,  we  should  see  our- 
selves continually  surrounded  with  spiritual  beings» 
which,  as  has  already  been  observed,  are  employed 
by  infinite  wisdom  in  the  fulfilment  of  His  high 
commamds  in  this  lower  world.  We  are  warranted, 
both  by  Scripture  and  reason,  in  believing  that  a 
faculty  distinct  from  the  ordinary  corporeal  senses 
we  now  possess,  was  the  agent  by  which  this 
spiritual  intercourse  was  held  by  our  first  parents. 

This  faculty,  or  sixth  sense,  consisted  in  the 
power  of  perceiving,  by  the  "mind*s  eye,'*  spiritual 
beings,  with  the  same  ordinary  facility  with  which 
the  corporeal  eye  perceives  material  substances. 
This  mental  vision  we  believe  to  have  been  an 
ordinary  endowment  of  humanity  in  its  original , 
state  of  innocence ;  and  that  had  man  continued 
in  that  condition,  it  would  still  have  been  enjoyed  ; 
but  that,  by  the  fall,  and  the  consequent  cor^ 
ruption  of  the  race,  it  was  lost,  or  held  in  abeyance, 
as  a  common  attribute  of  our  nature ;  being,  how- 
oyer,  occasionally  and  temporarily  restored  or  im- 
parted to  individuals,  for  special  purposes.  Nu- 
merous instances  of  this  are  recorded  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  and  we  believe  that  in  every  such 
instance,  as  well  as  in  those  in  which  apparitions 
have  been  seen  in  modern  times,  it  has  been 
through  the  medium  of  this  sixth,  or  mental 
faculty. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  our  inquiry  into  this 
mysterious  but  deeply  important  subject,  we  must 
digress  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  legitimate  and  authentic 
manifestatiou  of  this  mental  faculty,  and  those 
cases  of  fraud  and  imposture,  by  which  designing 
men  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  have  practised  upon 
the  credulity  and  superstition  of  the  ignoranfw 
Notwithstanding  the  exposure  to  which  such  prao* 
tices  have  been  suljected,  past  experience  appears 
to  be  wholly  lost  upon  succeeding  generations. 
Fresh  impostors  are,  from  time  to  time,  rising  up 
with  temporary  success,  to  be,  in  their  turn,  con- 
victed, and  their  pretensions  exploded,  by  the 
falsification  of  their  dogmas,  or  the  failure  of  their 
predictions.  lunumeraUe  "  false  Christs  and  false 
prophets,**  for  instance,  have,  since  the  advent  of 
the  true  Messiah,  appeared,  and  practised  their  de- 
lusions upon  the  credulous,  *'  drawing  much  people 
after  them.**  And  in  comparatively  modem  times, 
the  assumptions  of  John  of  Leyden,  Biqhard  Bro- 
thers, Johanna  Southcott,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
**  Joe  Smith,**  of  Mormon  celebrity,  are  but  modifi- 
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cations  of  the  same  monsiroas  and  Uaspliemoas 
imposture  practised  in  ancient  times  by  the  Sibyl* 
line  Oracles,  under  the  heathen  mythology,  and 
too  closely  copied  under  the  Christian  name,  by 
the  authority  of  the  Romish  church.  We  have 
no  hesitation,  either,  in  denouncing  as  a  species 
of  the  same  class  oi  delusions,  the  spirit  rappmg, 
table  turning,  and  other  similar  no? cities  of  the 
present  day,  which  are  now  subsiding,  but  which 
lor  a  whUe  withdrew  the  minds  of  thousands  from 
the  ordinary  but  more  serious  and  useful  business 
of  life,  and  occupied  them  with  what  at  best  could 
yield  them  no  increase  of  knowledge,  no  temporal 
or  spiritual  benefit,  nor  leave  any  salutary  influenoe 
whatever  upon  the  mind  or  heart. 

Notwithstanding  this  disclaimer  of  any  sympathy 
with  fraud,  imposture,  credulity,  or  ghostly  as- 
sumption, of  whatever  kind,  we  do  not  the  less 
believe  that  the  superstitious  feeling  which  has 
given  them  success,  has  had  its  origin  in  the  prin- 
ciple we  have  been  asserting  as  inherent  in  the 
original  constitution  of  the  human  race,  and  still 
latent,  though  held  in  abeyance  by  the  grossness 
«nd  materiidily  of  our  minds.  And  from  this 
abeyant  faculty  proceeds,  also,  that  fear  of  spiritual 
apparitions  so  commonly  evinced.  Their  un- 
frequency,  their  transient  visits,  the  Httle  know- 
ledge we  possess  of  their  nature,  all  tend  to  render 
them  the  subjects  of  terror  and  apprehension. 
The  true  cause,  however,  of  this,  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  degradation  of  our  nature,  by  the 
-introduction  of  morjd  guilt  generally,  and  the  con- 
viction of  it  in  our  own  conscience  in  particular. 
Adam  and  Eve,  before  the  fall,  held  personal  and 
familiar  intercourse  yW/fM/y  with  their  Maker; 
but  no  sooner  were  they  become  transgressors, 
than  they  became  also  the  subjects  of  terror,  at 
the  thought  of  meeting  Him  in  the  garden ;  and 
'*hid  themselves  from  His  presence  amongst  the 
trees." 

How  different  an  aspect  would  this  worid  have 
presented  had  man  continued  in  a  state  of  in- 
nocence !  Permitted  to  hold  personal  intercourse 
with  his  Maker,  and  those  exalted  beings  who  in- 
babit  the  realms  of  light,  but  who  are  allowed  'to 
range  this  world ;  himself  placed  nearly  upon  an 
equality  with  these  latter,  and  destmed  hereafter  to 
•live,  like  them,  for  ever  in  a  condition  of  still 
'higher  felicity ;  beholding  and  adoring  the  infinite 
-perfections  of  the  Deity,  and  comprehending  the 
vastness  and  grandeur  of  his  works;  enjoying, 
through  a  medium  adapted  to  ethereal  and  im- 
material natures,  those  refined  pleasures  which 
spiritual  beings  alone  can  fully  appreciate,  and 
void  of  all  fear  or  apprehension,  which  are. the 
fruits  of  a  sense  of  guilt ;  his  existence  would 
hence  have  been  one  of  unclouded  and  unalloyed 
happiness.  Earth  would  have  presented  a  proto- 
type of  heaven,  time  would  have  been  but  the 
•vestibule  to  eternity,  and  his  translation  from  one 
to  the  other  would  have  been  but  a  change  in  the 
degree,  not  in  the  perfection,  of  his  bliss. 

Buch  was  the  oondition  of  man  in  Paradise 


before  the  fall ;  and  although,  upon  that  ereot,  a 
sense  of  guilt  produced  such  lear  at  the  thoogbt  d 
meeting  his  offended  Maker,  as  led  him  for  the 
moment  to  seek  to  hide  himself,  if  potsiUe,  frmi 
His  presence,  we  have  no  reason  to  sojipoN^ 
although  the  direct  personal  intercourse  wkh  Hk 
had  ceased,  that  it  was  not,  in  another  fonB,i»> 
newed  upon  his  repentance.  We  havenpendiiM 
to  show  that  our  first  parents  became  at  oooe  so 
utterly  depraved  in  character  as  to  have  lost  Ui 
privilege  or  the  desire  of  that  spiritual  ooiaiumoi 
with  Him  through  a  mediator,  which  wai  i^ 
quently  vouchsafed  to  the  patriarchs,  propheta^  ad 
apostles,  and  which,  in  a  lesser  degree,  has  beea 
enjoyed  by  believers  in  all  ages  of  the  ebni 
The  covenant  made  with  them  immediatel;  wskt- 
quent  to  the  fall  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  soehvas 
not  the  case;  and  that,  although  they  had  bj  thdr 
disobedienee  become  transgressors,  and  tbertbi 
unfit  to  bold  dind  interoourse  with  the  Dei^, 
their  repentance  guned  them,  by  virtue  of  tint 
covenant  access  to  his  presence  through  a  mediatQC. 
And  thus  has  communion  between  God  sod  las 
creature  man  been  mainkdned  eoer  since. 

Nor  has  this  interoourse  been  alwajrs  eoofiiKd 
to  the  ordinary  means  of  approaching  the  Diriai 
being  by  the  exercise  of  prayer  and  praise.  Oi 
various  occasions,  visible  manifestations  of  spkiti^ 
agency  between  the  Creator  and  the  crestnre  bare 
taken  place.  Innumerable  instances  are  twM 
in  Scripture  of  such  apparitions ;  proving  boUi  tlie 
existence  of  spiritual  beings,  the  immorta%of 
the  soul,  and  the  latent  possession  of  tbat  boUI 
vision,  by  means  of  whidi  such  spiritual  agea^  s 
discerned.  It  is  to  these  oases  we  shall  nov 
direct  our  attention,  as  affording  illastrations  of  tie 
nature  of  spiritual  intercourse,  and  of  the  mediaa 
by  which  it  is  conducted. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  coimhbims 
between  the  Divine  Being  and  our  first  pireati, 
before  their  fall,  was  direct  and  familiar.  We 
know  not  how  long  this  continued,  the  Scriptnw 
being  wholly  silent  on  the  subjecL  But  we  kiiD* 
that  immediately  upon  the  fall,  the  ides  of  tW 
communion  became  painful  to  them.  Thej  v«« 
sensible  of  their  degradation  and  guilt,  and  fearei 
to  appear  in  His  presence  who  still  sought  lh« 
out.  The  interview  that  succeeded,  appean  to 
have  been  the  last  of  a  personal  nature ;  and  ca 
that  occasion,  the  appointment  of  a  mediator  f« 
announced  at  the  same  moment  with  the  curse  ifi- 
flicted  upon  their  disobedience,  and  the  w 
drawal  of  the  Divine  presence  in  personal  iatff- 
course.  .  ,. 

The  case  of  Cain  is  the  next  that  presents  iW 
and  we  infer,  from  the  words  in  the  14th  and  W 
verses  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,  that ipw 
the  commission  of  his  crime,  Cain  alio  had  bcW 
intercourse,  in  one  form  or  other,  with  his  Muer. 
"  Behold  1"  said  he  (verse  14th), "  thou  1*"^  «"* 
me  out  this  day  from  the  face  of  the  eaiih,  ufl 
from  tk^face  tkaU  I  be  hid.^  And  agaia  (iqj 
16th)— «  And  Cain  went  out  firom  the  !««■*  » 
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the  Lord,^  &c.  We  learn  from  these  passages, 
that  up  to*  this  interview,  Cain  had  enjoyed  the 
same  intercourse  with  the  Divine  Being  as  Adam 
and  Eve ;  but  the  heinous  crime  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty,  and  his  subsequent  impenitence,  caused 
the  withdrawal  from  him  of-  those  spiritual  per- 
ceptions by  means  of  which  that  intercourse  had 
been  sustained. 

From  this  period  of  our  fallen  humanity,  the 
communion  between  God  and  his  creature  man 
has  been  effected  through  the  interposition  of  a 
mediator;  and  those  visible  manifestations  vouch- 
safed at  various  times  to  the  patriarchs  and  pro* 
pbets  under  the  old  dispensation,  and  the  immediate 
disciples  of  the  Saviour  under  the  new,  were,  as  we 
apprehend,  through  the  same  spiritual  agency,  and 
hy  means  of  the  same  mental  faculty.  And,  if  we  are 
to  judge  from  some  of  the  most  remarkable  iustrnces 
recorded,  the  vision  of  the  apparition  was  confined 
to  those  for  whose  special  benefit,  or  otherwise,  it 
was  intended.  The  most  striking  of  these  cases, 
perhaps,  is  that  of  the  young  man,  the  servant  of 
the  prophet  Elisha  (2  Kings  vi.,  17),  who,  having 
expressed  his  fears  on  account  of  the  multitude  of 
the  Assyrian  army  which  had  invested  the  city  in 
which  the  prophet  resided,  Elisha  prayed — "  Lord, 
I  pray  thee  open  his  eyes,  that  he  may  see.  And 
the  Lord  opened  the  young  man*s  eyes  and  he  saw, 
and  behold !  the  mountain  was  full  of  horses,  and 
chariots  of  fire,  round  about  Elisha.*'  This,  we 
conceive,  was  a  temporary  restoration  of  mental 
vision  for  a  specific  purpose ;  affording  at  the  same 
time  convincing  evidence  to  the  believer,  that  we 
are  surrounded  with  spiritual  beings,  invisible  to 
the  corporeal  senses,  and  only  to  be  discerned  by 
an  impartation  or  restoration  of  a  faculty  of  which 
sin  has  deprived  us. 

The  case  of  Saul  in  his  interview  with  the  spirit 
of  Samuel,  through  the  agency  of  the  Witch  of 
£ndor,  is  another  instance  of  the  temporary  restor-, 
ation  of  this  faculty.  (1  Samuel  xxviii.,  11 — 
SO).  In  this  case,  there  appears  to  have  been  an 
art  used  by  the  woman ;  probably  something  an- 
alogous to  mesmerism  or  clairvoyance,  which,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  was  practised  in  ancient  times,  by 
the  Eastern  Magi  and  other  sorcerers.  Of  the  precise 
nature,  however,  of  this  vision,  we  have  not  suffi- 
cient data  to  enable  us  to  judge,  nor  of  the  witch's 
proceedings  to  procure  the  vision.  But  we  do 
learn,  from  various  portions  of  Scripture,  that 
puili  teas  attacked  to  all  such  atlempU  to  fry  iiUo 
the  seereis  of  the  spiritual  and  invisible  world,  by 
whatever  means  it  is  accomplished,  and  that,  under 
the  Mosaic  law,  the  practice  of  exorcising  spirits,  or 
of  witchcraft,  was  punished  with  death. 

Of  the  appearance  of  our  Saviour  after  his  re- 
surrection, we  have  the  most  circumstantial  evi- 
dence ;  and  from  the  accounts  given  by  Paul  in 
1  Cor.  XV.,  6 — 8,  and  several  other  passages,  we 
infer  that  he  was  only  seen  by  his  disciples,  and 
not  by  the  people  at  large.  This  was  still  mpre 
clearly  shown  after  his  ascension,  in  the  cases  both 
of  Saul,  and  of  the  proto-martyr,  Stephen.    On  the 


former  occasion  Saul  alone,  of  all  the  party,  saw 
the  Saviour,  although  they  all  heard  the  voice 
(Acts  ix.,  4—9).  That  it  was  by  mental  sight 
only  that  Saul  beheld  him,  the  narrative  warrants 
us  to  believe ;  for  such  was  the  brightness  of  the 
apparition,  that  his  bodily  sight  was  blasted  by  it 
for  the  time,  whilst,  with  the  mental  eye,  he  re- 
cognised the  glorified  body  of  the  Saviour. 

The  case  of  Stephen  was  equally  striking  and 
clear.  He  alone,  of  the  whole  multitude,  beheld 
"  the  heavens  open,  and  the  Saviour  standing  on 
the  right  hand  of  God.*'  (Acts  vii.,  55  56.)  Had 
this  apparition  been  visible  to  his  bodily  sense,  it 
would  have  been  so  also  to  that  of  the  spectators 
of  his  execution. 

Nor  is  the  ease  of  Peter,  recorded  in  Acts  xii., 
7 — 12,  less  conclusive  in  this  respect.  The  fact 
of  the  mental  vision  being  alone  in  exercise  is 
plainly  to  be  inferred  from  the  narrative.  The 
apparition  in  this  case  was  "  an  angel,"  and  Peter 
was  sleeping  bound  between  two  soldiers,  and  the 
keepers  were  at  their  posts  "before  the  door,** 
watching  the  prisoners.  Yet  Peter  was  relieved 
from  his  chains,  rose,  passed  through  the  several 
doors  of  the  prison,  without  being  perceived  by  any 
of  them,  and,  apparently  in  a  state  of  somnambulismi 
followed  his  spiritual  conductor  "  through  one 
street,"  when  the  angel  left  him,  and  he  began  '*  to 
come  to  himself." 

Many  more  such  cases  might  be  selected  from 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  equally  conclu« 
sive,  in  our  view  of  them,  as  to  the  reality,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  a  world  of  spirits  on  thb  earth,  invi« 
sible  to  the  corporeal  sense,  and  only  perceptible 
to  the  mental  eye  by  a  special  impartation  of  power ; 
and,  on  the  other,  that  this  mental  faculty,  though 
lost  to  us  as  a  common  attribute  of  our  nature  by 
the  fall,  has,  in  a  vast  number  of  instances,  been 
temporarily  restored ;  amd  that,  in  all  such  cases 
of  apparitions,  the  mental  vision  alone  was  the 
medium  by  which  spiritual  beings  have  been  "  dis- 
cerned.*' Our  next  inquiry  is,  whether  this  sixth 
sense  or  .faculty  is  still  latent  in  the  human  con- 
stitution, whether  it  is  ever  involuntarily  manifested 
and  exercised,  and  how  far  it  is  capable  of  being 
restored  temporarily  by  artificial  means,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Witch  of  Endor. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  intercourse  haa 
been  held  between  the  material  and  spiritual  world 
— namely,  by  dreams  and  by  visions.  We  shall 
adduce  instances  of  each,  confining  ourselves  to 
those  which  are  the  best  authenticated,  and  about 
which,  from  the  number  and  respectability  of  the 
testimonies,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth* 

First, — With  regard  to  dreams,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  premise  that  we  have  no  certain  knowledge 
of  the  philosophy  of  these  singular  impulses  of  the 
imagination.  Dr.  Hibbert,  who  wrote  on  the  sub- 
ject, ascribes  both  dreams  and  visions,  but  especially 
the  latter,  solely  to  a  morbid  temperament  of  the 
system,  producing  certain  sensations,  effected  bj 
objects  actually  presented  to  the  organs  of  sense  ; 
and  that  spectral  illusionSy  whether  sleeping  or 
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wakiBC^  an  notiiiiig  moretiiaii  reooUeoted  images 
of  tho  mind;  and  apparitions  wrt  ** paii fieltn^i 
renovated**  by  means  of  seusntions  prodaced  bj  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  system.  And  yet,  this 
same  writer  aiduces  cases  of  apparitions  which  it 
is  impossible  to  account  for  on  bis  own  principle. 
Let  the  reader  judge  of  the  cases  we  shall  now 
place  before  him,  with  the  aothorities  on  which 
they  are  related. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  "  Black- 
wood's Magazine*'  for  June,  1826 : — 

**  Sn, — Being  in  company  the  other  day  when 
tl  e  oonyersation  turned  upon  dreams,  I  related  one 
of  which,  as  it  happened  to  my  own  father,  I  can 
answer  for  the  perfect  truth.     About  the  year 

1731,  my  father,  Mr.  D ,  of  K ,  in  the 

county  of  Onmberland,  came  to  Edinburgh  to  enter 
the  classes.  Having  the  ad? antage  of  an  uncle  in 
the  regiment  then  in  the  Castle,  he  remained  under 
the  protection  of  his  unde  and  aunt.  Major  and 
Mrs.  Griffiths,  during  the  winter.  When  spring 
arrived,  Mr.  D and  three  or  four  young  gen- 
tlemen from  England  (his  intimates)  made  parties 
to  visit  all  the  neighbouring  places  about  Edinburgh, 
as  Bosslyn,  Arthur's  Seat,  Craig  Miliar,  &c.  &c. 
Coming  home  one  evening  from  one  of  these  places, 

Mr.  D- said — •  We^have  made  a  party  to  go 

a  fishing  to-morrow  to  Inchkeith,  if  the  morning  is 
fine,  and  have  bespoke  our  boat.  We  shall  be  off 
it  six.'  Mrs.  Gnifiths  had  not  long  been  in  bed 
and  asleep,  when  she  screamed  oat,  in  the  most 
violent  agitation,  '  The  boat  is  sinking !  save,  oh 
save  them  !'     The  Major  awoke  her,  and  said — 

•  Were  you  uneasy  about  the  fishing  party  P ' 
'  O  no,'  she  said,  '  I  have  not  since  thought  of  it.' 
She  then  composed  herself,  and  soon  fell  asleep 
agam.  In  about  another  hoar,  she  cried  out,  in  a 
dreadful  fright — '  I  see  the  boat  is  going  down  !' 
The  Major  again  awoke  her,  and  she  said — '  It  was 
owing  to  the  other  dream  I  had,  for  I  feel  no  un- 
easiness  about  it'  After  some  conver8ation,Hhey 
both  fell  into  a  sound  sleep ;  but  no  rest  could  be 
obtained  for  her.  In  the  most  extreme  agony  she 
again  screamed  out — '  They  are  gone !  the  boat  is 
sunk !'     When  the  Major  awoke  her,  she  said — 

•  Now  I  cannot  rest ;  Mr.  D must  not  go, 

foe  I  fed  I  should  be  misei  able  till  his  return — the 
thought  of  it  would  abnost  kill  me.*  She  instantly 
arose,  threw  on  her  dressing-gown,  went  to  his 
bedside — for  his  room  was  next  her  own — and 
with  great  difficulty  she  got  his  promise  to  remain 
al  home.  '  But  what  must  I  say  to  my  young 
friends,  whom  I  have  promised  to  meet  at  Leith  at 
six  o'clock  P'  •  Witb  great  truth  you  may  say  your 
aunt  is  ill — for  I  am  so  at  present.  Consider,  you 
are  an  only  son,  under  my  protection,  and  should 
anything  happen  to  you,  it  would  be  my  death.' 

Mr.  D immediately  rose  and  wrote  a  note  to 

his  friends,  saying  he  was  prevented  joining  them, 
and  sent  his  servant  with  it  to  Leith.  The  morn- 
ing came  in  most  beantifuV  and  continund  so  till 
three  o'dook,  wheu  a  violent  storm  arose,  and  in 
an  instant  the  boat  went  to  the  bottom,  with  aU 


tLat  were  in  it,aiid  tl^y  weie  never  heaid  of  me^ 
nor  was  any  part  of  the  boat  ever  seen.  I  oAes 
beard  the  story  from  my  father,  who  alwajs  added 
— '  It  has  not  made  me  saperstitioua,  W  with 
awful  gratitude  I  never  can  forget  that  mj  life,  bf 
Providence,  was  saved  by  a  dream. — M.  C., 
Prince's-street,  Edinburgh,  May,  1826.** 

The  following  case  occurrdl  when  the  vriter 
was  a  boy,  and  all  the  circumstanoes  took  pim 
under  his  own  knowledge : — 

A  man  of  the  name  of  Neale,  a  eattiejobbo; 

lived  at  A ,  m  Norfolk.    He  was  a  mntf 

dissipated  and  intemperate  habits,  spendisg  noil 
of  his  time  in  public-houses,  and  seldom  ]aixa% 
until  intoxicated.     On  one  occasion  he  had  beet 

drinking  at  a  house  at  L ^bridge,  and  left  it 

eleven  o'clock  at  night,  completely  dnoL  Tbe 
innkeeper  tried  to  persuade  him  to  stop  i^  rigbt, 
as  he  had  to  cross  a  wide  river  in  his  road  home; 
but .  he  persisted  in  his  determination,  and  set  off 
on  horseback  to  go  about  two  or  three  nfles. 

The  next  morning  his  horse  was  fomid,  nddied 
and  bridled,  on  the  opposite  aide  of  tiie  mer 
through  which  he  had  to  pass,  in  a  fannjird  vbiob 
was  the  thoroughfare.  It  was  at  once  supposed 
that  Nrale  was  drowned,  and  parties  were  m^lssff^ 
to  drag  the  ri?er  above  and  below  the  ford ;  bet 
no  body  was  discovered,  nor  could  any  tidqgi  bs 
learned  of  hkn,  except  that  he  had  left  the  pnbUe- 
house,  in  the  state  described,  at  a  late  hoar. 

About  noon,  the  farmer  in  whose  yard  tbebone 
was  found  came  to  the  writer's  fathw— tbciB 
estate  joined  the  farmer's  land — to  oonsoH  abovt 
the  affair,  the  writer  also  being  present.  WhiM 
they  were  conversing,  another  man  came  op.  vbo 
was  a  stranger,  and  asked  if  one  of  the  gentieais 

was  Mr.  C P     "  Yes,"  said  the  writer's  lalitf, 

"my  name  is  C— ;  what  do  you  want  wkbmef* 
"Well,"  said  the  stranger,  "I  suppose  joa  li 
laugh  at  me,  but  I  came  here  in  consequence  e^t 
dream  I  had  kst  night.  I  dreamt  thai  I  tfv  t 
man  fall  off  his  horse  in  the  river  opposite  job 
meadows,  and  he  was  drowned."    •'Tbafsioy 

remarkable,"  said  Mr.  C ;   "we  w»  jwt 

talking  about  a  person  that  is  lost,  and  we  beliefs 
he  is  drowned ;  but  we  can't  discover  tho  bodj.' 
"  Wdl,"  said  the  stranger  again,  "  then  if  my  dwit 
is  right,  I  think  I  can  tiie  you  to  the  Tcry  spot 
where  he  lies,  for  I  know  your  meadows,  asd  bwi 
the  very  place  in  my  eye."  The  whok  party» 
including  the  writer,  then  followtd  the  stnuger, 
who  went  straight,  as  if  a  line  had  been  drivD,  to 
the  river  side,  and  there,  at  about  four  jardsiwn 
the  bank,  lay  the  body  of  Neale,  the  wator  «* 
being  more  than  three  feet  deep. 

An  inquest  was,  of  course,  held,  and  w^oa 
having  attached  to  the  stranger,  a  Bearchiiiginqai>7 
was  instituted  into  the  truth  of  his  story,  wbcait 
was  found  to  be  perfectly  correct  He  ^^^ 
labouring  man,  and  having  gone  to  bed  «^*J 
evcmng  before,  he  bad  thrice  awoke  his  m^ 
tell  her  that  he  saw  *  man  drowaed  cppj^» 
C.'s  meadows;  and  the  nexljwabf  ^Miw 
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tMiuniil  he  bad  gone  to  iaqtine  abont  it.  His 
ionooenoe,  too,  wm  oonfirmeiil  bj  the  facts  of 
Nealo*8  wmtch  and  parse  being  found  in  the  pockets 
of  the  corpse,  and  there  being  no  marks  of  Tiolenoe 
about  the  body.  Under  the  drcumstanoes  there- 
fore, the  jorj  returned  a  verdict  of  accidental 
death,  exonerating  the  man  from  all  sospicion. 

Onr  next  account  is  taken  from  the  Times 
iiew8pi^>er  of  Sept.  8, 1825,  and  is  as  follows  : — 
"On  Sunday  last,  a  respectable  young  man, 
nained  James  Williams,  residing  in  King-street,  St. 
George's  in  the  east,  while  on  a  party  of  pleasure 
with  some  friends,  was  drowned  near  Barking. 
On  the  nights  of  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
preceding  his  death,  he  was  haunted  by  the  most 
ftMurfol  dreams,  which  presented  appalling  pictures 
of  drowning  in  erery  variety  of  shapes,  and  with 
ft&  imaginable  terrifying  accompaniments.  The 
first  dream  he  paid  little  attention  to  ;  neither  did 
be  take  much  notice  of  the  second.  But  the  third, 
in  consequence  of  its  repetition,  making  a  deep 
Bnpression  on  his  mind,  he  communicated  it  to  bis 
nster.  She,  knowing  the  engagement  he  had 
wade  the  next  day,  and  his  intention  of  going  on 
Ibe  water,  made  use  of  the  strongest  aud  most 
sisterly  arguments  to  dissuade  him  from  his  pur- 
pose. All  entreaties  were,  however,  without  effect. 
He  still,  though  somewhat  staggered,  determined 
to  keep  his  engagement,  and  not  disappoint  his 
friends ;  and  asked  what  would  be  thought  of  him 
if  he  were  to  assign  an  idle  dream  as  an  excuse  for 
his  absence  P  His  mind,  notwithstanding,  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  conviction  that  what  was  intended 
as  a  day  of  pleasure,  would  eventually  prove  one 
of  mourning,  and  fatal  to  him.  He,  therefore, 
told  his  sister  that  should  the  catastrophe  which  he 
anticipated  take  place,  let  his  body  be  ever  so  long 
in  the  water,  it  would  be  recognised  by  certain 
marks  on  his  dress.  He  then  punched  three  letters 
on  e^h  of  his  shoes,  which  he  pointed  out  to  his 
aiater,  and  set  forward  on  his  ill-fated  expedition. 
Boats  are  dragging  in  all  directions  for  his  body, 
which  has  not  yet  been  found.'* 

The  following  case  occurred^  to  the  writer  him- 
self; and  as  the  dream  it  refers  to  was  probably 
the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  three  children,  he 
■mkes  no  scruple  of  inserting  it. 

A  near  relation  of  the  writer's  was  on  terms  of 

friendship  with  a  family  residing  in  D ,  who 

also   had  a  country  house  amidst  the  beautiful 

moantain  scenery  of    the   county   of   W . 

Our  friend  (a  young  lady)  was  occasionally  invited 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  this  latter  place,  from 
whence  they  made  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  abouuds  in  the  most  picturesque  and  ro- 
mantic scenery.  During  the  winter  of  1850,  the 
writer  dreamcMi  that  his  relative  was  on  a  visit  to 
this  family,  and  that  they  made  an  excursion  to  the 
mountains;  that  on  ascending  one  of  them,  they 
had  alighted  from  the  cars  on  a  level  spot,  in- 
eliniiig  a  little  towards  the  edge,  beyond  which 
was  an  abrupt  precipice  several  hundred  feet  in 
depth.    Upon  aUgbihfig  on  this  spot,  three  of  the 


cbildrwi  commenced  .juamng  .down  the  slope 
towards  the  brink  of  the  precipice— -when,  such  was 
the  asritation  of  the  writer  at  the  danger  they  were 
in,  that  he  awoke  just  as  they  reached  the  edge. 

This  dream  he  told  to  the  young  lady  the  next 
morning ;  but  as  she  had  no  prospect  for  many 
months  of  realising  any  portion  of  the  dream,  the 
recollection  of  it  wholly  passed,  for  the  time,  from 
the  minds  of  both. 

In  the  following  autumn,  however,  our  friend 
was  invited  down  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  W  , 
and  one  day  a  party  was  made  up  to  ride  to 
the  mountains.  One  part  of  their  route  was  so 
exceedingly  steep,  that  all  had  to  leave  the  cars  and 
climb  up  to  the  more  accessible  partw  On  reaching 
this,  they  came  to  a  level  green  spot,  radiating 
about  twenty  yards  from  the  id>rupt  rock  and  finislt- 
ing  with  a  ediarp  edge,  over  which  was  a  steep 
precipice. 

As  soon  as  the  children  found  themselves  on 
level  ground,  three  of  them,  of  whom  our  friend  had 
charge,  commenced  running  down  the  slope.  She 
saw  the  danger,  and  instantly  the  dream  recurred. 
/or  ihsjini  time,  to  her  memory,  in  all  its  tenors. 
She  screamed  out,  which  caused  the  children  to 
turn  roand ;  and  fearing  that  she  had  been  hurt, 
they  came  back  to  her,  and  thus  were  saved — for 
such  was  the  impetus  they  had  gained  by  running, 
and  so  near  were  they  to  the  brink,  that  had  they 
gone  half  a  dozen  steps  further,  nothing  could 
have  saved  them.  Upon  oalling  to  mind  the  de- 
scription that  had  been  given  of  the  spot  in  the 
dream,  and  comparing  it  with  the  one  actually 
before  her  eyes,  she  found  it  corresponded  in  the 
minutest  particulars,  although  the  writer  had  never 
seen  or  heard  any  description  of  the  locality;  and 
whatever  may  have  been  the  influence  that  caused 
the  dream,  it  must  be  considered  as  the  means, 
under  Providence,  of  saving  the  lives  of  the 
three  children. 

One  more  case  shall  oondude  onr  relations  nnder 
the  head  of  dreams.         ^ 

"A  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Lancaster,  whose 
father  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Bankruptcy, 
and  who  lived  in  Warwick- court,  Holbom,  a  few 
years  ago,  was  suddenly  deprived  of  her  speech. 
She  had,  at  the  time  this  happened,  the  best 
medical  advice  the  city  of  London  oould  afford, 
without  the  desired  effect.  One  night  she  dreamed 
(about  four  years  ago),*  that  she  saw  the  figure  of 
an  angel,  who  told  her  if  she  went  to  Bath,  she 
would  recover  her  speecL  In  the  morning  she 
communicated  her  dream  to  her  father,  who  was 
then  living.  He  laughed  at  her  dream,  and  being 
a  man  who  paid  but  little  respect  to  these 
nocturnal  admonitions,  the  journey  to  Bath  was 
refused.  Upon  the  death  of  her  father,  which 
happened  a  short  time  after,  she  had  a  dream  of  a 
similar  nature.  Being  then  her  own  mistress,  she 
determined  upon  a  visit  to  that  place.  The  day 
she  arrived  at  Bath,  while  she  was  sitting  at  dinner 

«  This  Wtt  tb<ml  the  sad  of  the  laal  oentaqr. 
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with  a  female  friend,  who  had  accompanied  her  on 
the  jonrnej,  she  saddenlj  screamed  out  and  fell 
from  her  chair  in  a  fit.  Medical  assistance  was 
immediately  procured,  and  when  she  recovered,  to 
the  astonishment  of  her  friend,  she  spoke  as  well  as 
ever ;  informing  all  present,  that  whilst  she  was  at 
dinner,  she  saw  before  her  the  same  figure  of  an 
angel  that  had  admonished  her  to  go  to  Bath. 
This  ladj  is  now  living,  perfectly  recovered  in  her 
speech,  which  can  be  testified  by  many  medical 
men  whom  she  was  under  daring  the  loss  of  it.'* 
Second.— *-We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  in- 
stances of  the  vision  of  apparitions ;  a  subject 
which  presents  far  more  difficulties  than  that  of 
dreams,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  to  be  solved 
upon  the  same  principle,  namely,  the  existence  of 
spirits,  and  the  presence  amongst  us  of  spiritual 
beings.  If  we  believe  this — and  none  but  con- 
firmed infidels  and  materialists  call  it  in  question — 
the  subject  then  resolves  itself  into  the  possibility 
of  these  beings  becoming  visible  to  us.  On  this 
point  we  would  repeat,  that  the  Scriptures  are  full 
of  instances  of  such  apparitions,  and  of  communi- 
cations, through  their  agency,  with  the  inhabitants 
of  this  lower  world ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  what  has  happened  may  not  happen 
again,  nor  have  we  any  reasonable  ground  to  think 
it  impossible.  The  argument  that  the  age  of  mi- 
racles has  gone  by  for  ever,  does  not  apply  to 
these  cases  at  all.  The  faculty  of  '*  discerning 
spirits  *'  is  but  the  restoration  of  what  was  once 
common  to  our  nature,  and  not  the  creation  or 
impariation  of  something  which  did  not  before 
exist,  which  latter  would  constitute*  a  miracle. 
!rhus,  the  turning  water  into  wine,  the  instanta- 
neous healing  of  the  sick,  the  raising  of  the  dead 
to  life,  the  restoration  of  sight  to  the  blind,  the 
marvellous  multiplication  of  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
with  the  resf^qf  the  acts  of  our  Saviour,  were 
essentially  miracles,  because  they  went  beyond  the 
order  of  nature,  and  produced  effects  without  an 
adequate  cause,  or  infinitely  beyond  the  means 
apparent  to  the  spectator.  Such  is  not  the  case 
with  the  question  before  us.  Admit  the  existence 
of  spiritual  beings,  and  the  truth  of  the  Scriptural 
account  of  their  appearance,  and  \\i^  possibility ^ 
and  thence  the  j}ro6abilify,  of  a  similar  occurrence 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  "The  essential 
difference,"  says  a  modem  writer,  "of  the  mental 
and  corporeal  natures  which  compose  our  present 
state  of  existence,  renders  it  in  a  high  degree  pro- 
bable that  there  may  occasionally  be  permitted  to 
take  place,  some  mental  communications,  usually 
termed  spectral  impressions,  independent  of,  and 
not  infiuenced  by,  the  agency  of  our  external 
organs  of  sense,  the  media  of  material  intercourse 

in  this  lower  sphere  of  temporal  abode An 

apparition  is  that  only  which  is  susceptible  of  men- 
tal perception,  and  not  subject  to  corporeal  proof  ; 
an  illusion  is  a  visible  deception  or  misconception 
of  material  objects,"  producing  "  phantasms" 
which  are  "fancies  of  the  ifiind.  Such  is  the 
essentia  difference  between  an  optical  delusion  of 


the  materia  kenscB,  and  the  ttoitil  peieeptios  «f 
a  supernatural  appearance.*^  We  shall  new  id- 
duce  some  well  authenticated  eases  of  afjpsrikkm. 

"  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Handcod,  tto 
commanded  the  Norfolk  East  Indtaman  wne 
years  ago,  was  dining  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Ht^ 
with  a  number  of  friends ;  and  was  observed  to 
rise  from  table  and  look  a  considerable  tiinco«trf 
the  window.  When  he  returned  to  his  scat,  they 
asked  him  if  there  was  anything  remarkable  tlat 
made  him  rise  so  suddenly,  and  attracted  bis  notice? 
He  replied  by  asking  them  if  they  had  not  ob- 
served  a  lady  look  mto  the  room  ?  Thej  decbred 
they  had  not,  and  told  him  he  was  dreaming.  *h 
makes  so  strong  an  impression  on  my  mind,*  aid 
he,  'that  I  will  immediately  note  the  circamstnee 
in  my  memorandum  book.  I  can  assure  ywtken 
was  one,  and  it  was  my  wife,  and '  he  added,  *yw 
will  all  much  oblige  me,  if  you  also  will  eater  it  n 
well.'    To  humour  him,  they  did  so. 

••On  his  return  to  England,  an  intiaiite  ftW 
of  his  went  into  the  Downs,  where  the  Noribk 
then  was,  to  communicate  to  him  the  mfclaaobolj 
news  of  his  wife's  death.  The  instant  he  sar  kiii 
come  on  board,  he  told  him  he  knew  the  occasion 
of  it.  '  My  wife,'  said  the  Captain!  *  is  dead,  ari 
died  on  auch  a  day,  and  at  such  an  hour,'  accooit- 
ing  for  the  difference  in  the  longitude.  Hisfriod 
was  astonished,  and  asked  him  by  what  rocaw  k 
got  intelligence  of  her  death  ?  '  I  will  iafonii  yw 
directly,*  said  the  Captain,  and  went  to  his  secre- 
tary, and  produced  the  memorandum  he  bad  »ide 
at  the  time  at  the  Cape,  when  he  saw  the  appari- 
tion. There  are  many  persons  now  living  who  tad 
this  relation  from  Captain  Handcock's  owi 
mouth." — Apparitions  Demonstrations  of  ik  Mi 
Immortality.     1 799. 

The   character  of  the  late  Lord ^t  *> 

in  the  hourly  remembrance  of  too  many  to  need 
any  notice  of  him,  further  than  observing  tkat  m 
excessive,  inordinate  passion  for  the  fair  sex,  m 
sentiments  closely  approximating  to  the  sccptiosa 
of  the  time,  tended  to  throw  a  dark  shade  ow 
superiority  of  manners,  and  brilliancy  of  taleots, 
which  it  is  to  be  regretted  should  have  bcca  » 
intemperately  allied. 

Two  nights  previous  to  his  death,  it  appew. 
from  an  account  given  by  a  relation  of  the  Dobte- 
man,  "  that  on  his  retiring  to  bed  after  his  ser- 
vant was  dismissed,  and  his  light  extingui^  ^ 
heard  a  noise  resembling  the  fluttering  of  a  dofe 
at  his  chamber  window.  This  attracted  bis  atten- 
tion to  the  spot,  when,  looking  in  the  directioa  of 
the  sound,  he  saw  the  figure  of  an  unhappy  fe- 
male, whom  he  had  seduced  and  deserted,  and  wWi 
when  deserted,  had  put  a  violent  end  to  ber  ii^ 
standing  in  the  aperture  of  the  window  fromwhicii 
the  fluttering  sound  had  proceeded.  The  form  ap- 
proached the  foot  of  the  bed,  the  room  was  pie- 


♦  "  Past  Peelings  BenoTated,-  fcc^  np\j  to  Dr.  HibWrt. 
+  W«  nuke  the  extract  without  tbe  iuubb,  a»  fte  *««• 
stances  have  now  loag  passed. 
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ieiBfttttittUj  ligbt>  tbe  dgeoU  ia  tiie  chamber  were 
disiiiiotly  visiUe.  Rauing  her  hand  and  pointing 
to  the  dial  which  stood  on  the  mantelpiece  of  the 
chtmney,  the  figure,  with  a  severe  solemnitj  of 
▼doe  and  manner,  announced  to  the  appalled  and 
conscience-stricken  man,  that  in  that  very  boor,  on 
the  third  day  of  the  vision,  his  life  and  his  sins 
would  be  terminated,  and  nothing  but  their  pnnish- 
jnent  remain,  if  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the 
warning  to  repentance  which  he  had  received.  The 
•eye  o£  the  dying  mau  glanced  upon  the  dial;  the 
bA&d  waa  on  the  stroke  of  twelve.  Again  the  apart- 
aMttt  was  involved  in  total  darkness ;  the  warning 
spirit  disappeared,  and  bore  away  in  her  departure 
«11  the  lightness  of  heart  and  buoyanc^y  of  spirits, 
ready  flow  of  wit  and  vivacity  of  manners,  which 
had  formerly  been  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the 
unhappy  bemg  to  whom  she  had  delivered  her 
tremendous  message.** 

It  appears,  from  another  account  given  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  upon  a  visit  to  his  lordship 
mi  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  (which  took  place 
in  the  year  1779),  in  oompaay  also  with  several 
other  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the  noble  lord  had 
not  long  returned  from  Ireland,  that  after  tbe 
spectre  had  'left  him  he  called  his  servant,  who 
slept  in  an  adjoining  closet,  and  who  found  his  mas- 
ter in  a  violent  agitation,  and  a  profuse  perspira- 
tion. 

The  circumstance  affected  his  lordship*8  spirits 
all  the  next  day;  and  the  third  day  he  said, 
while  at  breakfast  with  the  above  personages,  "  If  I 
live  over  to  night  I  shall  have  jockeyed  the  ghost, 
for  this  is  the  third  day.'*  At  that  time  the  party 
were  at  his  lordship's  residence  in  Berkeley-square, 
Wells-street,  but  immediately  after,  set  out  for 
Pitt-place,  where  they  had  not  long  arrived  when 
his  lordship  was  visited  with  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  to 
which  he  was  much  subject.  After  a  short  interval 
he  recovered.  He  dined  at  five  o'dock  that  day, 
Mid  went  to  bed  at  eleven,  when,  as  his  servant 
was  about  to  give  him  rhubarb  and  mint  water. 
Ills  lordship  perceiving  him  stir  it  with  a  toothpick, 
called  him  a  slovenly  dog,  and  bid  him  fetch  a 
teaspoon.  But  on  the  man's  return,  he  found  his 
master  in  a  fit,  and  the  pillow  bemg  placed  high, 
kis  chin  bore  hard  upon  bis  neck ;  when  the  ser- 
vant, instead  of  relieving  his  lordship  on  the  instant 
from  his  perilous  situation,  ran  in  his  fright  and 
caUed  out  for  help ;  but  on  his  return  he  found  his 
lordship  dead. 

In  explanation  ef  this  strange  tale,  it  is  said 
that  the  deceased  aeknowledged  previous  to  his 
«leath,  that  tbe  woman  he  had  seen  was  the  mother 
of  two  Misses  A — s  who  resided  with  him,  whom, 
together  with  a  third  sister,  then  in  Ireland,  his 
lordship  had  prevailed  on  to  leave  their  mother, 
who  resided  near  his  country  residence  in  Shrop- 
shire. It  is  further  stated  that  she  died  of 
grief,  through  the  desertion  of  her  children,  at  the 
precise  time  when  the  female  vision  appeared  to 
his  lordship,  and  that  about  the  period  of  his  own 
dissolution,   a  person  answering  his  description. 


visited  the  bedside  of  the  late  M.  P.  A— s,  Esq., 
(who  had  been  the  friend  and  companion  of  his  lord- 
ship in  his  revels)  and  suddenly  throwing  open  the 
curtains,  desired  Mr.  A.  to  come  to  him.  The 
latter,  not  knowing  that  his  lordship  had  returned 
from  Ireland,  suddenly  got  up,  when  the  phantom 
disappeared.  Mr.-  A.  frequently  declared  that  the 
alarm  cost  him  a  sharp  fit  of  illness ;  and  on  his 
subsequent  visits  to  Pitt-place,  no  solicitation 
would  ever  prevail  on  him  to  take  a  bed  there,  but 
he  would  invariably  return,  however  late,  to  the 
Spread  Eagle,  Epsom,  for  the  night.'* 

In  corroboration  of  the  main  facts  of  this  case 
Sir  N.  Wraxall  relates,  that  four  years  after  the 
event,  he  visited  the  house  and  the  chamber  at 
Pitt-place,  in  which  it  occurred ;   and  thi^  at  the 

Dowager  Lady 's  house  he  had  frequently  seen 

a  painting  executed  by  her  ladyship  express^ 
to  commemorate  the  event.  In  it  the  dove  ap- 
pears at  a  window,  whilst  a  female  figure^  habited 
in  white,  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  announcing 
to  the  nobleman  his  dissolution.  This  picture 
was  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  drawing- 
room,  and  every  part  of  it  was  faithfully  designed 
after  the  description  given  by  the  valet-de-chambre 
who  attended  him,  and  to  whom  his  lordship  related 
all  the  circumstances. 

LOBD  EOSSMORB. 
(Bjf  Sir  Jonah  Barrinffton.) 

"Lord  Rossmore  was  advanced  in  years,  but  I 
never  heard  of  his  having  a  single  day's  indispo* 
sition.     He  bore,  in  his  green  old  age,  the  appear- 
ance of  robust  health.     During  the  viceroydty  of 
Earl  Hardwick,  Lady  Barrington,  at  a  drawing- 
room  in  Dublin  Castle,  met  Lord  Rossmore.    He 
had  been  making  up  one  of  his  weekly  parties  for 
Mount  Kennedy,  to  commence  the  next  day ;   and 
he  sent  down  orders  for  every  preparation  to  be 
made.     The  Lord-Lieutenant  was  to  be  of  the 
company.     '  My  -little  Trebenser,'  said   he,   ad- 
dressing Lady  Barrington  by  her  pet  name,  *  when 
you  go  home,  tell  Sir  Jonah  that  no  business  is  to 
prevent  him  from  bringing  you  down  to  dine  with 
me  to-morrow.     I  will  have  no  (^  in  the  mattm: ; 
so  tell  him  that  come  he  musf*     She  promised 
positively  ;  and  on  her  return,  informed  me  of  her 
engagement,  to  which  I  at  once  agreed.     Wci'J- 
tired  to  our  chamber  about  twelve ;    and  towards 
two  in  the  morning,  I  was  awakened  by  a  sound 
at  short  intervals.     It  resembled  neither  a  voice 
nor  an  instrument ;   it  was  softer  than  any  voice^ 
and  wilder  than  any  music,  and  seemed  to  float  in 
the  air.    I  don't  know  wherefore,  but  my  heart 
beat  forcibly.     The  sound  became  still  more  plain* 
tive,  till  it  almost  died  away  in  the  air,  when  a 
sudden  change,  as  if  excited  by  a  pang,  changed 
its  tone.     It  seemed  descending.    I  felt  every 
nerve  trembling.     It  was  not  a  natural  sound,  nor 
could  I  make  out  the  point  /rom  whence  it  came. 
At  length  I  awakened  Lady  Barrington,  who 
heard  it  as  well  as  myself.     She  8U|^;ested  that  it 
might  be  an  .fiolian  harp ;  but  to  thiU;  instrument 
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it  bore  no  Biiailanty,  it  w«a  altogqthtr  a  dUGoffeat 
kiDd  of  sound.  My  wife  at  fint  i^[ype«red  leae 
agitated  than  I,  but  aubsequentlj  she  waa  more  ao. 
We  now  went  to  a  large  window  in  our  brd-room, 
which  looked  directly  upon  a  small  garden  below. 
The  sound  seemed  then  obviously  to  ascend  froQi  a 
grass  plot  immediately  below  our  window.  It 
continued.  Lady  Barrington  requested  Ukat  I 
would  call  up  her  maid,  which  I  did,  and  she  was 
evidently  more  affected  than  either  of  ua.  The 
Boutid  lasted  for  more  than  half  an  honr.  At  last, 
a  deep,  heavy«  throbbing  sigh  seemed  to  issue  from 
the  spot,  and  was  sncc^^  by  a  ahacp  but  low 
cry,  and  by  the  distinct  exdamation,  t^irioe  re- 
peated, 'Roiimore/  Boumor<  i  Eoumore  r  I 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  own  feelings ;  in- 
deed, I  cannot.  The  maid  fled  in  terror  from  tlie 
window,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  prevailed  on 
Lady  Barrington  to  retire  to  bed.  In  about  a 
minute  after  the  sound  dieJ  graduaUy  away,  until 
all  was  silent.  Lady  B.,  who  ia  not  so  super- 
stitious as  T,  attributed  thia  circumstance  to  a 
hundred  different  causes,  and  made  me  promiae 
that  I  would  not  mention  it  next  day  at  Mount 
Kennedy,  since  we  should  probably  be  rendered 
laughing  stoeks.  At  length,  wearied  with  apeeula- 
tions»  we  both  fell  into  a  sound  aTumber. 


About  ffevaa  the vexijMainuig, ft aftroag  ia^d 
my  chamber  door  awoke  torn.  Tbe  iwoflKte  «f 
t]»e  pest  niglit^s  adventure  mbcd  into  ny  adBd, 
and  rendered  me  very  un6t  to  be  taken  ^sarpnss 
on  any  subject.  It  waa  light.  I  w«it  to  tk  dooc; 
when  my  faithful  servant,  Lawler,  ezdaioied  oat^ 
instant,  from  the  other  aide — 'O,  Lord,  8irf 
'  What  is  the  matter  P'  said  I,  hnrri^.  <0,  Str/ 
ejaculated  he,  'Lcnrd  RoQsmore's  footman  wis  no* 
ning  past  the  door  in  great  haste,  and  told  me  ii 
paaaing  that  my  Lord,  aUter  oooaing  hosM  ftonlhfl 
oasUe,  had  gone  bo  bed  in  perfeei  health;  butthi 
half  an  hoar  after  two  tUs  morniiig,  his  own  mm 
hearing  a  noiae  in  hia  maatot'a  bed  (he dept  ktk 
same  room)»  went  to  bim,  and  lennd  him  b  tb 
agoniea  of  death ;  and  bdbfe  iie  eoidd  alam  ik 
other  servants,  all  was  over." 

This  aeeooat  wis  written  by  Sir  Jmh  Baifagw 
ton  himself,  and  he  adds,  "  I  ooojecture  nothiog;  i 
only  relate  the  incidents  as  mneqmhoctd  maikn  9f 
/(BeL  Lord  Roetaiore  waa  actually  dying  it  tie 
moment  I  heard  hia  naaoe  pronounced.  Letteeptiei 
draw  their  own  oonckMOOBS.  Perhaps  mtanl 
canaea  may  be  ataigned,  bat  I  am  totally  i 
to  the  task. 

(To  he  eoHchded  in  owr  mxi.)  ] 


SIX  DAI8'  TRIP  IN  A  GOVBKNMENT  TEANSPORT. 


XowAEDS  the  cbse  of  last  year,  after  some  months 
residence  in  Uie  East,  I  went  up  to  Constantinople 
with  two  friends,  as  we  were  unwilling  lo  return 
to  England  without  having  seen  the  wonders  and 
beauties  of  that  city.  We  had  originally  intended 
going  up  by  the  Austrian  Lloyd,  oi;  one  of  the 
ve3sels  of  the  Messageries  Imperiales ;  but  an  un- 
expected opportunity  oocuired,  of  which  we  were 
on^  too  glad  to  avail  ourselves.  We  were  offered 
a  passage  in  an  English  transport,  which  was  to 
leave  Smyrna  in  a  few  days,  and  as  it  had  orders  to 
stop  at  some  of  the  principal  places  on  the  way, 
this  would  enable  us  to  see  much  that  was  inte- 
resting, and  which  otherwise  we  should  have 
missed.  The  voyage  to  Constantinople  is  usually 
perfuimed  in  thirty-six  hours  by  the  mail  packets; 
we  took  six  days  to  accomplish  it,  but  as  we  were 
not  pressed  for  time,  this  wa3  no  drawback.  We 
steamed  out  of  the  Bay  of  Smyrna  late  one  Satur- 
day evening,  as  the  setting  sun  illuminated  all  the 
beauties  of  that  most  lovely  place  the  last  time  for 
ns.  Truly  may  it  be  termed  "la  belle  Smyrna." 
The  passage  at  the  enti^nce  of  the  bay  is  remuark- 
ably  narrow  and  tortuous,  but  ere  we  left  the 
Turkish  fort  which  commands  it,  the  swift  dark- 
ness of  an  Eastern  climate  fell  upon  land  and  sea, 
and  soon  shut  them  but  from  our  view. 

We  had  some  hundred  and  fifty  Baahi-BaKOuks 
on  board,  who  had  been  transferred  from  a  Prench 


ship  to  ours.  The  Prench  had  lound  goeat  dift* 
culty  in  managing  them ;  there  bad  beenaa  ennto 
in  which  two  of  the  wild  men  had  been  aeveNlf 
wounded,  and  were  obliged  ia  be  left  ia  the  I«g» 
lish  boepital.  This  unfortonate  oocaiteBOs  kad 
exasperated  the  rest ;  bq,  when  Colonel  L— — 
offeied  to  take  them  op  ia  the  tran^x>ii  to  tkff 
plaoe  of  destination — the  town  o£  t4^  Diidaasifli 
— his  offer  was  moat  gladly  aooepted  by  the  EmA 
captain,  and  thus  the  mid<jUe  deck  of  oar  ship  v» 
crowded  with  these  most  pioturesque-kobf 
beings.  They  formed,  a  corioua,  motky  anw* 
blage,  intereistuDg  alike  to  the  artist  aad  the  etkn^ 
logist.  There  were  negroea  from  Ethiopii^  dsH^ 
Egyptians,  Bedouin  Arabs,  some  of  the  iKHLaliia 
tribes  of  Chritian  Druaea»  beaidea  Albaaiafli, 
Greeks,  and  Turks.  Soma  appeared  meie  baadb 
of  dirty  rags,  mo^t  ingeniooa^  held  together  I7 
means  of  ropes ;  others  wore  searCs  aad  oa- 
broidered  garinentap  wluoh  might  have  iffod 
gracefully  at  a  faopy  fair. 

My  frleuda  and  I  had  a  atem  eabiat,  wiaflhbi 
the  advauti^vf  two  rtmtf kaMj  laifa  «Mh  «»- 
dows ;  but  every  rpae  has  its  then,  end  so  it  prsse' 
with  us.  The  screw  of  the  vesfiel  waa  diMf 
under  our  berths,  and  being  but  an  anxiliaiyii^ 
which  at  the  greatest  speed  eoold  <m|y  prof^d^ 
huge  vessel  abng  at  t^  rate  of  ssfen  kiifr^ 
hour,   it   made   u^,  after  tl^  imi|9  i)(  )ii^ 
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lUng^  far  wwA  ti  ipover  hj  ezoflas  of  none. 
Thamp—4lntBip—tliamp  mil  night  long,  like  the 
himmen  worked  bj  steam  in  a  Sheffield  mannfac- 
tory,  80  that,  when  we  got  up  the  next  morning, 
our  heads  felt  as  if  they  were  oompletelj  bruised. 

On  gomg  on  deok  after  breakfast  an  incident 
ocoorred  which  senres  as  an  illustration  of  what  I 
said  before  about  the  rich  costume  of  a  portion  of 
the  Badii'Baaouks.  One  of  our  gentlemen  pas- 
sengers, with  A  covetousness  rather  feminine  than 
mawmline,  bad  become  enamonred  of  an  exceed- 
ingly handsome  scarf  worn  by  an  Albanian,  and 
after  a  meet  unorthodox  negooiation>  he  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  owner  of  the  desired  jHCce  of 
fiaery  to  part  with  it,  He  brought  his  prize  in 
tiiumph  to  the  npper  deck,  where  he  was  imme- 
diately attacked  by  all  present  for  trafficking  on 
Sunday,  and  was  obliged  to  defend  himself  with 
reasoning  which  was  more  amusing  than  logical. 

During  the  night  we  found  that  we  had  passed 
Mitylene,  the  ancient  Lemnoe,  and  that  island  was 
still  visible  to  the  south.  The  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
akng  which  we  were  steaming,  extends  out  towards 
Mitylene^  and  round  that  promontory  once  stood 
the  town  of  Assos.  As  we  sat  on  deck  that  quiet 
Sunday  morning,  it  was  interesting  to  turn  to  the 
writings  of  St.  Luke,  and  read  the  passages  which 
tdd  us  travellers  from  the  far  west)  how  we  were 
passing  over  the  same  sea,  which  more  than  eigh- 
teen hundred  years  ago,  bore  the  great  iq[M)stbx>f 
the  Gentiles  on  his  farewell  visit  to  the  churches  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  thenceforward  were  to  see  his 
face  no  more.  To  the  north  of  Assosi  and  on  tiie 
sea  coasts  is  the  site  of  the  town  of  Alexander 
Troas,  eaUed  hj  the  Turks  Eski  Stambul;  it  is 
nearly  opposite  to  tiie  island  of  Tenedoe,  whidi  we 
passed  about  noon  on  our  left.  Troas  is  several 
tioMs  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It 
was  from  this  town  that  St.  Paul  set  sail  to  Mace- 
donia, and  alter  hie  second  sojourn  in  Greece  it 
was  to  Troas  that  he  returned.  It  was  here,  as 
tbe  farewell  swvice  was  prolonged  into  the  night, 
that  Eutydras  fell  from  the  upper  loft  in  heavy 
sleep,  but  was  restored  by  the  apostle.  There  is 
something  espeoially  touching  in  the  account  of 
the  parting  between  the  shepherd  and  his  newly 
formed  flock,  told  as  it  b  in  these  simple  words — 
"  When  therefore  he  was  come  up  again,  and  had 
broken  bread,  and  eaten,  and  talked  a  long  while, 
efen  till  break  of  day,  so  he  departed."  Yes,  and 
went  oa  foot^  along  that  v^  coast  that  we  were 
gtiing  at,  to  Assos,  whilst  his  companions  took 
^ip  to  meet  him  there.  The  site  of  Assos  is  now 
oorapmd  by  a  Turkish  village  called  Beirham,  and 
there  are  many  remains  of  the  ancient  city.  The 
spot  where  Troas  stood  is  now  covered  by  the 
Imntifnl  isles,  which  abounds  in  Asia  Minor;  but, 
even  down  to  the  sea  shore,  ruined  columns  and 
arehitectural  fragments  testify  to  the  magnificent 
city  which  onoe  existed. 

During  the  after  part  of  the  day,  we  steamed 
through  a  portion  of  Uie  ^gcun  Sea,  wiiU  very 
diffeieat  assooiaiioss,  both  past  and  prec^ent,  from 


these  idueh  had  ocdupied  our  minds  during  the 
morning.  To  the  north  of  Troas  there  is  a  large . 
bay  formed  by  a  projection  of  the  coast,  and  shel- 
tered by  the  isUnd  of  Tenedos.  This  is  the 
celebrated  Besika  Bay,  whioh  in  1854  received  tbe 
fleets  of  the  allies.  It  was  here  they  impatiently 
stayed  till  the  outrage  at  Sinope  called  them  from 
their  dull  repose  to  the  war  in  which  they  have 
borne  so  eminent  a  part.  We  were  also  skirt« 
ing^  during  the  afternoon,  the  classic  plains  of 
Troy,  whereon,  in  the  dim  old  times  when  gods 
were  supposed  to  take  personal  parts  in  the  battles 
of  men,  was  acted  that  great  drama  which  has 
come  down  to  us  in  Homer's  wondrqus  poenu 
There  are  many  disputes  amongst  the  learned  as  to 
the  exact  site  of  the  Dlum ;  it  was  enough  for  us 
that  that  coast  had  been  trodden  by  the  feet  of 
Hector  and  Achilles^  that  this  sea  over  which  we 
were  passing  had  carried  the  band  of  avenging 
Greeks  to  wipe  out  their  national  disgrace  in  Tro- 
jan blood)  that  those  four  prominent  mounds  on 
that  wide  table  land  had  always  been  deemed  to 
mark  the  resting  places  of  some  gf  the  bravest 
sons  of  heroic  Greece.  There  is  something 
deeply  interesting  in  seeing  places  whioh  by  name 
have  been  familiar  to  us  from  childhood  as  associa- 
ted with  past  history— *to  see  how  hills,  and  plains, 
and  seas,  remain  unchanged,  whihtt  those  mighty 
men  who  have  stamped  these  various  localities 
with  undying  interest  have  all  passed  away. 

As  we  neared  the  entrance  to  the  Dardan^ei^ 
the  scene  became  very  striking.  Per  some 
time  the  islands  of  Imbros  and  Samothraoe  had 
been  visible  to  the  north-west.  On  the  right  hand 
the  table  laud  of  Asia  Minor,  just  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Straits,  is  covered  with  windmills ;  the  cas- 
tle on  that  side  is  insignificant  compared  to  its  sis- 
ter fort  on  the  European  shore,  which  looks  im- 
posing— indeed  the  whole  promontory  seemed 
bristling  with  forts.  Just  after  we  passed  these 
castles  and  entered  **  the  broad  Hellespont^"  we 
had  a  most  lovely  picture  before  our  eyes  to  the 
west.  The  European  sh<Mre>  with  its  castle  and 
forts,  rose  up  from  the  blue  waters  in  front ;  behind 
was  the  rugged  and  varied  mountain  outline  of 
Imbros,  all  violet  HuUd  by  the  setting  sun,  whilst 
in  the  distance,  in  fairy-like  beauty,  rose  the  snow* 
capped  mountain  peaks  of  Samothraoe ;  it  formed 
a  picture  which  I  shall  not  soon  forget.  Before 
we  reached  Benkioi  it  was  so  dark  that  we  could 
only  just  distbguish  the  white  huts  amidst  the 
surrounding  gloom.  Here  we  oast  anchor,  and  our 
enemy,  the  screw,  having  ceased  its  noise,  we  en- 
joyed a  night  of  uninterrupted  repose. 

The  next  morning  we  went  on  shore  to  see  the 
place.  In  the  summer  of  last  year  ihis  part  of 
the  Dardanelles  was  chosen  as  the  ute  for  a  new 
Britbh  civil  hospital.  The  land  at  this  part  of 
tbe  coast  is  flat  towards  the  shore,  from  which  it 
rises  by  gentle  slopes  and  lovely  valleys  to  the 
table  land  which  extends  to  the  plains  of  Troy. 
The  settlement  consists  entirdy  of  wooden  huts, 
painted  a  lig}it  stone  oo]ov»  with  corrugated  iron 
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or  sine  roofe.  TheM  m  dotted  about  in  an  tp« 
parentlj  uninhabited  ooantiy — fait  the  Ttirkish  tU* 
lage  from  which  the  hospital  takes  its  name,  is 
situated  about  two  miles  off,  on  the  high  range  of 
land  abote,  and  is  not  seen  from  the  shore.  The 
newness  of  the  hnts,  the  yarions  heaps  of  wood 
md  ooal,  and  other  things  Ijing  about — the  absenoe 
of  anj  bnilding,  whioh  looked  as  if  it  had  known 
a  year's  wear,  made  us  think  Renkioi  must  resem- 
ble a  prosperous  settlement  in  the  oolonies.  Kear 
the  little  pier  were  huts  for  slaughter  houses, 
fetores,  Ac.,  ftc. ;  on  a  oonsiderable  slope  to  the 
right  of  the  plaoe,  as  seen  from  the  shore,  stands 
the  house  of  the  Medical  Superintendent,  Dr. 
Parties ;  on  the  extreme  left  are  the  hnts  which 
fbrm  the  hospital ;  whilst  between  these  two  points, 
BOme  near  the  water,  others  higher  up,  are  scat- 
tered the  cardboard  looking  residences  of  the 
toedicai  staff,  ladies,  and  nurses.  There  is  a  general 
mess-room,  a  wash-house,  and  other  offices.  We 
%ent  into  some  of  the  huts  ^  and  rerj  elegant, 
comfortable  little  habitationt  they  make.  We 
▼isited  the  large  tank  which  has  been  constructed 
on  the  slope  above  which  the  buildings  stand,  to 
ensure  a  constant  and  ample  supply  of  that  great 
desideratum  in  the  East — water.  In  mounting  up 
to  see  this  eistem,  we  passed  the  cottages  of  the 
artisans,  which  had  far  more  pittensions  to  garden 
deoorations  than  any  others.  On  our  way  to  the 
hospital,  we  went  into  the  wash-house,  which  is 
ditted  up  with  all  the  modem  improvements  for 
facilitating  labour,  and  which  must,  I  should  think, 
astonish  the  Qreek  women  employed  therein.  The 
hospital  proper  consisted,  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
of  a  double  row  of  huts,  seven  on  each  side,  con- 
nected by  a  covered  corridor.  Each  hut  has  a 
division  down  the  centre,  and  thus  forms  two 
wards  *,  there  is  eommunieation  between  the  two 
«t  both  ends,  and  at  the  entrance  are  two  small 
TTxmis,  where  the  baths,  ftc,  are  k^pt,  and  where 
the  nurses  and  orderlies  dine.  The  hats  are  light, 
airy,  lofty,  and  clean,  and  being  made  of  new 
wood,  these  wards  offer  a  great  contrast  to  those 
in  the  other  British  hospitals  in  the  East,  which 
being  formed  out  of  Turkish  barracks,  with  poor 
wood  and  imperfect  workmanship,  do  little  credit, 
in  appearance,  to  English  care  and  cleanliness. 
There  were  about  seven  hundred  sick  at  Renkioi 
when  we  were  there,  nearly  four  hundred  having 
been  just  sent  from  Smyrna,  when  that  hospital 
was  broken  up  to  make  way  for  the  Swiss  Legion. 
There  were  no  very  severe  cases  then,  but  smoe 
that  time  the  typhus  fever  has  been  very  prevalent, 
which  will  test  the  salubrity  of  the  plaM.  It  is 
impossible  to  go  over  this  hospital,  and  not  be 
pleased  with  it.  There  have  been  various  opinions 
mbout  the  situation  being  good,  as  the  swift  cur- 
rent of  the  Dardanelles  often  renders  it  difficult  to 
land  at  this  part,  whilst  the  absence  of  any  large 
town  at  hand  makes  it  troublesome  to  procure  the 
necessary  supplies.  But  after  seeing  the  excellent 
airangements,  and  the  admirable  working  order 
establiriied,  one  cannot  b«t  admire  the  skiS  which 


httovereone  «o  maaj  diffittltie^i 
•mch  a  hospital  as  that  at  Reitkiui. 

When  wo  returned  to  the  ship  we  evried  iwi^ 
with  us  the  valuable  boon  of  a  bundle  of  dd  oevt- 
papers,  including  ''Punch,**  which  papenvot 
quite  refreshing  to  us,  especially  as  a  beaiy  m 
came  on  before  we  started,  md  eontimied  t)»  nit 
of  the  day.  We  steamed  up  to  the  town  of  the 
Dardanelles,  about  ten  miles  off  from  Rei^  ad 
also  on  the  Asiatic  coast.  The  town  is  edebntei 
for  a  particular  kind  of  pottery.  I  had  lees  nn 
speciniens  of  it  at  Renkioi  in  the  shape  of  nit 
showy  and  effecUve  looking  vases,  uid  I  iImmM 
have  lifced  to  carry  off  some ;  but  the  difeallj  d 
transporting  such  fragfle  and  eumbefsome  fma 
safely  to  England,  was  too  great  to  be  eacontni 

We  parted  this  afternoon  with  our  BiiU^ 
souks,  who  had  behaved  remarkaUy  well  i&  tk 
time  they  had  been  on  board.  I  beliefetfait  in, 
yet  kind  manner^  merry  smiles,  and  ptesaastfei- 
tures,  go  much  dirther  in  oon^x^ling  tbae  a- 
tamed  beings  than  the  bayonet  and  the  mti 
One  Bi^dier  alone  had  stood  as  sentinel  at  tfaftte 
of  the  saloon ;  but  we  did  not  feel  there  wwmm 
for  apprehension.  Before  they  left  the  ship  thsR 
was  a  most  amusing  scene.  Exposed  as  th^  bd 
been  on  deck,  they  were  thoroughly  dreaobed  by 
the  rttu  ;  so  an  order  was  issued  to  sipply  tka 
with  a  certain  amount  of  grog.  I  was  studiiif  tf 
the  door  of  the  saloon  sketchbg  sone  of  tk 
nearer  figures,  when  I  saw  an  English  soidier  iti- 
tion  himself  near  the  door  with  a  goodly  tsmI  If 
1us  side.  Another  kept  back  the  crowd,  iAm| 
one  at  a  time  to  pass  up  to  the  first  soldier,  vk 
poured  into  each  of  the  open  mouths  thus  laoeei- 
stvely  presented  to  him,  a  little  tm  canfull  of  tk 
liquor.  Some  tried  to  get  up  slyly  for  a  moM 
edition,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  vigilsat  mflta 
of  the  ceremonies,  amidst  tiioshonts  c^  ikmtsm- 
panions.  The  struggling^  the  griroaees,  vers  bbA 
amusing,  and  reminded  me  of  the  scene  is" )6- 
eholas  Niokl^y,**  where  Mrs.  Sqaeers  pnttM 
to  spoil  the  appetkes  at  Dotheboya  Hall,  only  ■ 
this  instance,  if  we  may  judge  by  dovnteasooi^  tk 
contents  of  the  soldier's  tin  can  were  man  igiw- 
able  than  the  mixture  which  was  adniaisteMd  If 
that  strong-minded  woman's  spoon.  They  we^ 
off  in  perfect  good  humour  and  good  orders  asdoer 
vessel  seemed  quite  dull  when  we  had  no  ki^ 
the  picturesque  groups  to  lo^  at,  nor  nui  ^ 
risk  of  stumbling  ov^^  a  keeping  Basbi'BMfft 
as  he  lay  wrapped  in  his  bomouse^  on  oar  Ki^  to 
the  upper  deck. 

The  next  morning  our  reposo  was  faiekea  \if 
some  spasmodic  antioi  of  the  screw,  whieh  mt 
on  for  u  short  thne  and  then  oetocd.  l¥e  bid,  a 
the  langui^  of  fairy  stories,  gone  a  fiitk  fivt^ 
and  come  to  Abydos.  Down  went  the  noher,  od 
up  rose  vre,  and  after  the  important  petnAk^ 
breakfast,  we  went  on  shores  the  lain  kw»f 
ceased,  to  see  the  place.  One  of  owr  fBBowp«- 
sengers,  a  d»plain,  was  -to  lenuBS  han"^  • 
most  desolate  looking.  pbeeH  siiSMid  fer4^^ 
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to  Mjoan  wk  fPhere  is  an  Bngiith  oonvalesoeiit 
boBpiUl,  certainly ;  bni  than  it  was  empty^  and  who 
were  to  (arm  the  congregation  of  one  of  the  most 
amiable  men  I  erer  met,  I  cannot  think.  Serving 
as  A  step  into  one  of  the  buildings  at  the  hospital, 
we  saw  a  small  piece  of  an  ancient  pillar,  one  of 
the  very  few  fragments  which  remain  of  the  old 
town. 

We  afterwards  ascended  the  hill  of  Xerxes — a 
noble,  grassy  monnd>  surmonnted  by  a  sqnare 
Turkish  battery,  with  a  large  cannon  at  each  angle. 
To  the  snmmit  of  the  earth  work  we  climbed,  with- 
out molestation  from  the  sentinel,  who  only  looked 
astonished  at  onr  temerity  ;  but  then  we  were 
••  Ing^s,*'  and  that  word  we  seldom  heard  in  the 
Sast  without  the  very  comforting  commentary  of 
"  bono"  after  it ;  so  we  were  permitted  to  wander 
at  win  abont  the  battery,  and  enjoy  the  extensi?e 
▼lews  which  it  commands  on  all  sides.  To  the 
Bonth  we  had  a  large  tract  of  inland  codntry  lying 
beneath  ns,  very  wild  and  desolate  looking,  and 
oioeed  in  the  distance  by  ranges  of  mountains,  on 
wbidi  the  cloads  were  hanging  heavily.  To  the 
north  we  had  the  high,  rugged,  European  coast, 
whilst  between  it  and  us  rolled  the  blue  Hellespont. 
There  is  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  at  Abydos,  which 
inns  oat  into  Umi  sea.  It  is  called  Nagara  point,  and 
at  its  extremity  a  Turkish  fort  is  built.  Orer  the 
aairow  diannel  so  formed,  romance  says  Leander 
used  to  swim  nightly  from  the  town  of  Sestos,  on 
the  European  shore,  to  see  his  beautiful  priestess 
of  Venus,  at  Abydos  ;  and  in  Tain  rivalry  with  the 
ancient  lover>  reality  tells  ns  that  in  1810,  Lord 
Byron  accomplished  the  same  feat ;  but  as  no  gentle 
fiero  awaited  him,  with  bright  directing  lamp,  I 
donbt  not  he  found  it  a  very  dull  affsir.  But  the 
'^  broad  Hellespont*'  has^  at  different  epochs  of  the 
world's  history,  carried  over  peo{4o  on  very  diffe^ 
cat  errands  from  that  of  Leander.  The  hill,  upon 
which  we  were  standing,  has  received  its  name 
from  the  tradition  ^hat  it  was  here  that  Xerxes 
atationed  himself  to  watcb  the  passage  of  his  vast 
beets  on  their  way  to  chastise  the  Greeks  for  ihtk 
TMstory  at  MaraUion,  little  thinking  that  a  few 
abort  months  would  see  him  return  across  the  same 
akaits,  baffled  and  humbled.  It  was  from  Seetos, 
aome  150  years  afterwards,  that  Alexander  the 
Great  crossed  over  with  his  forty  thousand  men, 
with  wUdi  small  army  he  conquered  neariy  half 
of  Asia. 

When  we  had  considered  tbese  things,  and  one 
nember  of  the  party  had  sponted  much  classic  learn- 
ing, we  descended  the  hill,  and  went  to  a  Erencb 
eonvalescent  hospital,  which  is  situated  between  its 
footand  Nagara  Point.  With  the  courtesy  for  which 
oar  gallant  allies  are  proverbial,  we  received  im- 
mediate permission  to  go  over  the  hospital.  The 
bnildinga  were  en^ly  constructed  of  wood,  and 
all  the  rooms  were  on  the  ground  floor.  Though 
ererything  was  provided  for  the  men's  comfort,  and 
the  exceUenoe  of  their  beds  excited  our  special 
admiration,  yet  the  wards^  for  cle«nline«5<  and 
order,  could  not  compare  with  any  in  Onr  \h  itish 


hospital  The  poor  felloWB  seemed  happy  and 
oontented ;  there  were  some  bevere  cases  in  both 
the  wards  we  passed  through,  in  one,  an  old  man 
had  lost  his  arm — in  the  next,  a  poor  young  fellow 
told  my  friend  E.,  who  was  speaking  to  him,  that 
he  had  been  in  hospital  three  months,  having  had 
his  leg  shot  off;  then,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  a 
bright  smile,  he  added,  "  mait  ee  fCeti  rien  quand 
e^ni  pour  la  Fafrie.** 

When  we  left  the  Fi-encb  hospital,  we  retraced 
our  steps,  and  went  to  see  the  house  in  which 
Byron  is  said  to  have  resided,  when  he  was  here  in 
1810 ;  but  as  all  his  letters  written  at  that  time  are 
dated  from  the  frigate  which  took  him  up  from 
Smyrna  to  CJonstantinople,  I  will  not  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  this  Statement;  We  returned  to  the 
English  hospital,  took  leave  of  our  fdlow  passen« 
ger,  and  went  on  board  in  the  afternoon ;  but  we 
did  not  sail  that  night;  so  amused  ourselves  with 
finishing  the  sketches  we  had  hastily  made  in 
the  morning. 

Before  sunrise,  on  Wednesday,  we  started  once 
more;  and  now  we  had  no  other  stoppages  to 
look  forward  to  nntil  we  reached  our  ultimate  des- 
tination. After  breakfast  we  went  on  deck,  and 
found  that  we  were  passing  Gbllipoli,  the  first 
Turkish  soil  which  received  the  Allies,  in  1854 
As  we  saw  it  from  the  ship,  the  town  looks 
situated  on  a  gentle  hUl,  the  top  of  which  ^ 
crowned  by  the  long  line  of  cypresses,  marking  a 
Turkish  cemetery.  To  the  right  hand  of  this  is  a 
fort,  and  beneath  this  the  hill  descends  by  sudden 
and  abrupt  rocks  into  the  sea.  It  was  a  beautiful 
morning,  we  had  a  favouring  breeze,  and  so  our 
sails  were  set.  The  offing  to  the  west  contained  a 
perfect  flight  of  white  winged  vessels,  all  coming 
up  bravely  after  us — indeed,  a  large  ship  more  im- 
mediately in  our  wake,  was  fast  gaining  upon  us  ; 
though  we  were  proceeding  under  the  double  in* 
fluences  of  wind  and  steam.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  we  saw  a  very  curions  phenomenon,  illustrative 
of  the  variable  currents  which  occur  in  these  straits. 
We,  and  the  vessris  behind  ns,  were  sailing  along 
with  a  fresh  south-westerly  breeze,  whilst  othelr 
vessels,  about  a  mile  off,  were  bearing  down  upon 
us,  their  sails  filled  with  a  directly  contrary  wind. 
A  small  ship,  between  them  and  us>  meeting  oulr 
wind  suddenly,  was  nearly  taken  aback-— and  in 
a  very  short  time  we  were  obliged  to  take  in  all 
our  sails,  and  l^oceed  by  steam  alone.  During 
the  day  we  met  three  of  our  great  ships  of  war — 
the  Agamenmoni  the  Hannibal,  and  the  8t.  Jean 
d'AcrOk  'Coming  down  from  the  Black  Sea,  to  winter 
at  Malta.  As  they  came  slowly  and  stately  past 
us,  with  their  ominous  looking  broadsides,  each 
towed  by  a  small  steamer,  which  served  as  a  foil 
to  the  immense  size  of  the  vessel  behind  it.  Our 
cheeks  flushed  with  involuntary  pride  to  see  the 
noble  bulwarks  of  old  England  out  in  those  East- 
em  waters  as  the  champions  of  right  and  justice. 

It  was  towards  evening  that  we  came  to  the 
island  of  Marmora,  on  our  right  band.  Ii  is  the 
vhite  marble  elifis  of  this  island  which  gives  the 
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nj^tfif  UMsct^tvn;  but  to  the  nortlMMt  tlie 
k^Tens  were  dark  and  lowenoK;  and  ererj  vow 
and  then  a  bright  streak  of  forked  1  ghtning  traced 
its  fiery  eouree  down  the  grej  baokground.  In  a 
abort  time  the  stomi  eame  over  us ;  and  wbilet  we 
were  at  dinner  in  the  well-lighted  8akx)n,  the  flashes 
of  lightning  kept  putting  the  lamps  to  shame. 
Ihia  thunder  storm  did  not  last  long ;  and  we  were 
aUe  to  go  on  dedi  lor  a  time  afterward^  and 
foond  the  stars  shinipg,  thongh  sheet  lightning 
kept  plajing  abont  all  night.  But  the  wind  wis 
rising,  and  even  onr  hnge  Tessel,  the  notion  of 
which  had  as  jet  been  soaroely  perceptible^  began 
to  more  np  and  down  in  a  way  which  soon  sent  as 
to  our  calun — and  all  night  we  were  tossed  about 
by  one  of  those  sudden  storms  which  sometimes 
lash  these  inland  seas  to  a  tremendous  pitch  of  fury. 

It  was  an  agreeable  change,  after  spending  the 
ni^  in  all  the  mioeriea  of  sea  sickness,  to  find 
anrselTes  anchored  at  early  rooming  mid-way  be- 
tween 8eatari  and  Stambnl ;  and  to  go  on  deck 
fod  fosit  oar  oyea  upon  the  brely  mwa  on  every 
lide  of  M.  On  the  one  hand  was  that  wonderful 
sight,  the  omif  tTml  of  Conatantinople — its  stately 
Vmldiogs,  and  Oriental  aM)sqneSk  interspersed  with 
groves  of  trees^  nsing  gradwslly  up  from  the  bke 
^ten,  till  the  iairy*likfr  minarets,  and  cfeacent- 
orowned  oapoka,  ^ttering  in  the  sun,  stood 
•at  against  the  bluer  sl^— *all  oomhined  to 
lorm  •  ^ure  which  has  been  jusUy  celebrated  by 
liaydleia  and  song  by  poets.  On  the  other  hand 
WQce  seen  the  far  famed  ho^tah  of  8oatari«  whilst 
•tretcbing  np  as  far  as  we  ooald  see  beyond 
fltambvl  weiethesnbarbsof  J^  Tophana,  and 
QalatiL  Qaaa  to  OS  a  largo  transport  was  steaming 
away  to  the  Crimea,  with  band  playinf^  and  dwki 
erowded  with  red  coated  oonvilesosnts  i  this,  and 
the  drase  masses  of  shipping  which  crowded  the 
Bosphmns  and  month  of  the  Golden  Horn,  gave  us 
soma  isspression  of  o«r  pfoiimity  to  the  seat 
of  war. 

We  had  spent  so  many  pleaaant  hous  on  board 
onr  vessel,  tiak  we  sboold  have  felt  more  regret  at 
leaving  i^  if  the  heavy  swell  left  by  the  past 
storm  had  not  threatened  to  perpetuate  the  miaeries 
of  the  night ;  as  it  wM|  we  were  glad  to  jump 
into  a  beat,  and  be  transported  to  our  deetinatkm 
— SontarL  We  hmded  at  the  little  pier,  and 
hsvinf  despatdiod  urn  luggage  on  the  backs  of 
haauds  to  ow  quarters,  we  set  off  to  the  General 
Hospital,  where  we  were  bound.  We  ascended 
tiM  wy  steep  and  rugged  hill  which  leads  from 
the  waidr's  edge  to  the  Barrack  Hospital,  aod 
thought  of  the  many  thonsands  of  our  countrymen 
who  had  been  bonie  up  that  ascent  When  we 
had  passed  the  Barrack  Hospitid  we  «ioonntered 
•ome  tegular  Scutari  mud.  Bead«r  1  perchance 
jou  have  walked  in  an  English  bne  in  dayey  soil, 
after  a  heavy  rain,  and  tlnnk  that  you  know  what 
^nd  is;  or  perhapa  yon  have  come  in  {romtbe 
^teeta  of  Loodcm  after  they  have  had  athtoeaiys' 
dmaling  «au%^kflked  u{i to  joor  kneos  witiithat 


deaginoas  ndxtara  fi^ieh,  in  the  metropolis  » 
called  mod;  bat,  if  yon  redUy  wisk  to teow  what 
mud  is,  I  know  no  place  where  yon  wooM  find  it 
in  such  perfection  as  at  Scutari.  TraveHers  ta& 
of  the  mud  of  Constantinople — it  is  a  trifle  to  that 
of  Scutari ;  for  in  the  former  place  you  do  oooets 
a  firm  foundation  at  last,  whilst  in  the  latter  yea 
seem  to  sink  hopdessly;  tall  pattena  might  bt 
rather  useful ;  but  the  only  way  to  progress  aatis^ 
factorily  to  your  boots  would  be  by  the  means  d 
very  elevated  stilts  (}enersl  Storks,  with  hii 
usual  iovair  /aire,  was  remedying  the  evil  by  the 
construction  of  roads;  but  in  many  plaeea  ve 
acquired  a  fpU  appreciation  of  Scutari  mad. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting,  ere  I  finish  my 
yam,  to  sketch  very  sligfatiy  the  hospitals  of  Scu- 
tari There  are  three,  or  at  least  there  were  thiee^ 
before  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  army  improved, 
and  the  Palace  Hospital  became  a  barrack.  latyi 
hospital,  which  stands  in  a  valley  at  the  bad^  of 
the  General  and  Barrack  Bospitab,  Mrs.  Moon 
worked  and  diedw  ^e  lost  her  husband,  an  offieer, 
in  the  Crimean  war,  and  thenceforward  ^  devoted 
herseif  to  nurse  siek  officers.  With  pprsos  nadsr 
her,  she  most  efficiently  and  admirably  acoomfdiahed 
her  work ;  and  when  illness  carried  her  oS^mHio 
antumn  of  185S,  the  universal  respect  ahow  al 
her  funeral  testified  how  highly  she  was  esteeoKd. 
The  General  Hospitid  ia  a  very  handaono  hofldaig; 
its  noble  and  lofty  staircases  and  eonidors  are  all 
omstmcted  of  stone — ^but,  though  this  gives  a 
bright,  dean,  and  substantial  look,  there 
thing  dully  in  seeing  beds  stmid  upon  atoae  i 
These,  however,  are  seldom  used,  unless  the  i 
of  side  is  very  great.  The  Turkish  batlts  in  this 
hospital  are  very  good,  and  were  eniployod  dnnig 
the  sudden  and  vident  outbreak  of  the  <Men^ 
with  beneficial  aftet  But  it  was  in  the  '. 
Hospitd  that  most  of  our  interest  waa 
Magnificent  in  siae^  with  its  tiers  of 
and  turretted  comers  —  it  •was  borethttt 
dreadful  scenes  of  safferhig  took  plaoe^  whidb 
thrilled  all  England  with  honor.  And  hon^  Icb^ 
was  the  first  fidd  in  which  Ilorenoe  Nigfatiagdi 
w«ked  by  day  and  by  night,  to  aUeviatoand  bbm. 
How  moch  suiffering  was  saved,  what  wna  eadoid 
in  these  hdienrs  of  love,  none  can  tell;  Irathys 
woman's  prerogative  of  sdf-aacrifioe  ^  baa  wot 
for  hersdf  a  household  name  in  the  hearta  of  ksr 
oonntrymen.  Entertaining,  as  I  had  alwi^  dso% 
an  enthusiastic  admiratjon  for  her,  U  waa  n  proei 
moment  in  my  lifs  when  I  pasaed  throagh  lbs 
corridors  which  had  received  tiie  mensondile  d|^ 
hundred  from  Inkermann,  side  by  side  vrith  Wm 
Nightingale.  I  rejoice  greatly  tiiat  peace  has  pat 
an  end  to  labours  which  could  not  have  contiaasd 
moch  longer,  and  so  we  m^  hagm  that  thst 
voice,  wluoh  may  be  described  in  Shak^cmti 
words,  as — 

Entaoft,     . 
Gmtli,  and  low;  aasawllsa^  thiag  ia^wewsi       . 

wiU  not  be  saaneoi,  b«t  wm  be  I 
years,  to  aooOe,  and-%bai^  1 


9BB  COqqBTtB. 


t  Seutsri  k  the  principAt  bttr^ing  pkoe  of  Uia 
iHiriEa.  The  oeneterj  is  Torj  exienBtfe  ;  aad  it  i* 
Lbe  great  desire  of  all  true  Osntaiilis  to  be  baried 
th«re.  But  Scatari  has  funeral  associalions  for 
Eogtisbmen  too.  More  thao  three  thousand  of 
OfiT  ooontrymen  He  in  that  little  oemetery  between 
the  General  Hospital  and  the  Bosphorus.  Thej 
bore  soirerings  with  more  oourage  than  is  required 
to  stand  a  chai^  or  storm  a  fort  }^- 

There  is  something  of  pride  in  the  perilous  hour, 
Whate*er  be  the  shape  in  whld^  death  ma/  bwer  j 


bttttoUeformoalks  ii  hipshii  oMtUimi,  end 
nerer  eeasiig  pam;  to  waste  swaj  hf  deadljr 
djaonlerj  or  burmng  ferer — these  are  things 
which  might  make  the  stoutest  heart  fail,  and  ths 
brarest  oheek  blanche ;  and  yet  all  this  was  gons 
throngh  bj  those,  our  brothers,  who  lie  in  that 
Uttle  spot  of  Asia.  Their  sufferings  are  over,  their 
course  is  ended,  but  whilst  £ngland  exists  there 
will  be  more  of  n^oral  interest  for  her  in  those 
greTes  at  Soutari,  than  in  the  s^ore  glorious  fields 
of  Alma  or  Inkeqiu^. 


THS    COQUETTE 


Do  you  nerer  wandor  through  a  flower  garden 
about  the  end  of  May,  when  the  spring  sun  had 
wooed  forth- the  bloesoms  in  all  nature's  Inxu- 
rianoe  P  ud  did  you  never  see  these  same  flowers 
blighted  by  the  breath  of  night  P  and  did  it  not 
seem  that  the  wind  had  been  eruel  to  blight  the 
flowers  you  lored  so  well  P 

Have  you  never  pitied  the  fly,  when  he  has  been 
oamght  in  the  elegant  traoery  of  the  spider's  web  P 

Have  yon  not  experieneed  a  feeling  of  sorrow, 
when  yon  have  perceived  the  thoughtless,  laughing 
urehin,  with  eager  eyes  and  cap  in  hand,  chasing 
tbe  painted  butterfly,  and  when  he  has  succeeded 
in  eapturing  it,  and  with  rude  touch  despoiled  it 
of  its  beauty,  reflected  that  the  joys  of  pursuit  had 
ended  with  the  attainment  of  its  object  P 

The  coquette  is'the  blight ;  her  fasdnations,  the 
spideif 8  web ;  her  lore  of  conquest,  the  boy. 

This  may  appear  onoourtcous.  Truths  are 
sometimes  so.  Yet,  should  they  therefore  be 
oonoealed  P  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a 
ooosiderable  portion  of  the  misery  with  which  this 
earth  is  dooded  originates  in  coquetry.  Will  any 
one  deny  this  P  I  will  suppose  a  case,  in  which 
the  gradations  shall  appear  so  clear,  that  I  think 
nose  will  dispute  my  ground  of  aiigoment 

A  youth  of  fine  and  warm  feelings,  when  first 
thrown  into  the  society  of  a  young  and  beautiful 
girl,  at  whose  presence  his  eyes  beam  with  delight, 
the  tones  of  whose  voice  cause  hb  breast  to  throb 
and  tongue  to  falter,  is  disposed  to  reader  her  the 
mosi  blind  adoration.  She  is  his  standard  of  beauty 
and  virtue ;  that  which  is  most  pleasing  to  her  he 
will  love  the  most — that  which  she  ridicules  or 
censures  will  become  distasteful,  and  perhaps  be 
totally  abandoned.  She  is  the  mould  in  which  his 
ardetit  ami  glowing  mind  is  formed;  nor,  when 
yeare  have  cooled  its  fire,  will  the  impressions  it 
.  then  received  be  effaced.  If  she  love  learning, 
dasae  lore  will  be  ranaadred  to  pour  its  rich  tree* 
sures  into  her  lap.  If  she  be  partial  to  botany, 
her  little  garden  will  he  sure  to  display  tbe  finest 
and  rarest  spedmens  of  floral  beauty.  If  flattery 
bs  the  atmosphere  whidi  die  dsli|^ts  to  fareatlie^ 
its  most  elegant  odoars  wjU  be  kvisM  upon  bar. 


If  caustic  wit  be  tbe  vdn  fai  which  she  ladulges, 
no  friend's  actions  wiH  be  sacred  from  his  sarcasm* 
This  is  by  no  means  overitrdned.  Love  makes 
foob  of  us  all,  and  at  that  ssriy  psrnd,  when  ths 
mind  ii  most  susceptible  of  emotion  and  impresaionj 
it  is  least  protected  by  reason  and  prndrace.  II 
then,  ss  I  think  it  wiU  not  be  dispirted,  her  influx 
ence  be  such  over  th»  youth  of  the  oppodte  sex, 
she  must,  to  a  certain  degree,  possess  the  power 
of  sodd  improvement — and  a  woman,  actuated  hf 
ita  desire,  is  a  blessing  to  society ;  but  wbers^ 
tyrant  Hke,  she  abases  her  influence,  she  becomes 
the  blight-worm  whidt  cai^ers  its  joys.  Whert 
she  is  actuated  by  caprice,  by  a  love  of  flattery  aad 
conquest,  by  a  desire  to  see  half  a  dosen  lovera 
sighing  at  her  feet,  aU  her  feelings  of  tenderness 
and  sympathy,  her  ddioate  sendbilities^  become 
dther  sdwervient  to,  or  absorbed  aad  merged  ia^ 
this  one  ruling  passion^coquetry. 

If  she  uafortunatdy  inspire  any  beart  with  fed* 
ings  of  true  passion,  and  genuine,  uaaophistieated; 
honest  attachment,  froaa  being  so  aocustomed  to 
aeeents  of  feigned  admirataon,  her  ear  is  wuibls  to 
distbguish  between  truth  and  flattery  (indeed,  tbs 
latter  is  most  scceptsUe^  bom  being  most  degant), 
aad  she  gives  the  man  just  suflksisat  encoioagemeiit 
to  fan  the  flame,  and  he  finds  hope  in  those  epitheti 
of  tenderness  which,  from  bemg  eo  in  the  kabit  of 
dispensing  to  dl,  she  is  sosfcdy  conscious  of  utter^ 
ing.  What  foUows  P  He,  finding  the  dreams  of 
his  youth  so  crueMy  dispelled,  fbrms  his  opinioii  of 
tbe  sex  in  general  from  the  aditary  spedmea  wilk 
which  he  has  unfortimatdy  been  acquainted,  and 
deemiag  it  vdn  to  look  for  aincerity  asiong  tkeni» 
resorts  to  fihtation  as  the  means  of  passing  bia 
time  agreeably  in  their  sodety,  deeming  thai  cosh 
pliments  will  pass  current  for  sincerity ;  and  so  ho 
descends,  in  regular  gradation,  from  high  entbusi* 
astic  admiratiMi,  until  he  begins  to  ikiubt  wheihst 
woflum  has  taaj  heart  at  dl.  It  is  weU  if  tha 
mischief  stop  here;  but,  das!  too  often,  fiodinf 
all  his  hopes  blighted,  he  falls  gradual^,  until  at 
kuit  he  beeomes  that  detestable  character,  a  hosiy 
Ubntiasb  thas  bittedj  lapayiag  the  aaxingoasrsl 
for  lilt  iadigaitiea  ofbndbttt  1^  a  abgift  indn^^ 


TKI  OOQITim* 


The  fMregoing  remark*  lijft? e  originftt^d  in  oon- 
aaqoenoe  of  tbe  oirottmsUnoes  hereafter  reUtecL 

One  Sabbath  nonuof ,  before  aervioe,  the  pew 
opener  brooght  a  note  into  mj  Teslry,  remarkiDg 
that  a  lady,  whom  she  had  never  seen  at  oor  church 
before,  had  put  it  into  her  handtf.  I  opened  it. 
It  ran  thus  :-* 

"  Reverend  Sib, — Will  jouoome  and  administer 
the  last  offices  of  religion  at  the  bedside  of  my 
expiring  daughter,  and  thereby  afford  a  melancholy 
consolation  to  her  heart-broken  mother. 

81  —  Street,  —  Estellb  Lasbrre.'* 

Laserre  1  Lasene !  At  last  it  struck  me  that 
I  had  repeatedly  met  a  young  hidy  at  different 
places,  whose  name  was  Eulalie  Laserre,  and  being 
Tery  much  pleased  with  her,  had  rendered  her  that 
attention  which  grey  hairs  always  permit  towards 
a^oong  girl ;  but  this  was  some  time  since,  and  I 
had  not  seem  her  for  more  than  a  twelfemonth. 

I  asked  the  pew  opener  whether  any  one  was 
waiting?  She  replied  there  was.  '*Yeiy  well, 
then  ;  say  I  will  come  directly  after  senrioe." 

When  church  was  over,  I  drove  to Street, 

having  first  put  my  portable  Communion  Service 
in  the  pocket  of  my  carriage.  As  I  approached, 
everything  bore  the  i^pearance  of  illness.  The 
street,  for  some  distance  each  way,  was  covered 
with  straw,  to  prevent  the  patient  being  disturbed 
by  the  rattling  of  the  carriages;  the  knocker  was 
tied  up  with  white  leather,  and  the  blinds  were 
down  in  the  second  story.  When  my  man  had 
knocked,  the  door  was  6pened — not  with  tbe  con- 
sequential swing  of  the  liveried  domestic,  bat  softly 
and  slowly,  as  though  the  opener  feared  the  very 
snap  of  the  look  might  disturb  the  invalid. 

I  got  out  and  entered,  and  sent  up  my  card  ; 
the  servant  returned  alau>st  immediately,  and  fve- 
oeded  me  with  a  stealthy  step,  as  if  afraid  of  its 
very  echo,  to  the,  door  of  the  sick  room.  I 
knocked  softly.  The  door  was  immediately 
opened.  It  was  a  few  minutes  ere  I  could  dis- 
cern anything  distinctly,  as  the  room  was  darkened. 

"  We  have  been  anxiously  expecting  you.  Sir," 
said  the  same  person  who  had  c^ned  the  door. 

I  looked  at  the  speaker.  She  was  upwards  of 
fifty — of  a  fine  commanding  figure,  silver  hair, 
•arefully  gathered  on  each  side  of  her  face,  with  a 
sort  of  ostentation,  as  if  she  felt  oonscious  that 
"grey  hairs  were  honourable;'*  bright  sparkling 
eyes,  and  a  dark  complexion,  which,  though  at  the 
time  I  conjectured  to  be  caused  by  the  gloominess 
of  the  apartment,  I  afterwards  found  to  be  the 
natural  hue  of  the  sunny  clime  which  had  owned 
her  as  a  daughter. 

"  1  lost  not  a  moment  in  obeying  your  summons, 
Uadam,"  said  I.     "  How  is  your  £iughter  ?" 

"  Much  the  same,  Sir,"  she  replied,  pointing  to 
the  bed— "Eulalie,  my  love,  here  is  Mr. ." 

I  ai^roached  lier.  Never  h^ul  I  seen  such  an 
alteration.  She  was  no  kmger  the  beautiful,  black- 
^ed,  laughing  coquette,  the  admiration  of  all 
M  waa  Eulalie  on  a  sick  bed,  r»bbed  of  her  beauty. 


piling  in  Idvelin^ss^  forgotten  by  her  ionaer  li- 
mirers,  or  remembered  only  in  a  passing  inqim;— 
the  ruins  of  a  shrine  once  crowded  with  devotees; 
and  the  only  being  left  to  tend  her  in  ber 
moments  of  anguish,  save  the  hired  servsat«  vIkm 
services  money  can  always  ensure,  was  her  vidoved 
mother,  watching,  with  that  solicitude  sad  devoted- 
ness  a  mother  only  can  bestow,  the  frail  ciotie 
which  seemed  now  languishing  away  a  precukii 
existence,  and  whose  imprisoned  seal  wss  flatter- 
ing upon  her  lips,  as  though  watching  for  tbe  hst 
breath,  on  whose  pinions  it  was  to  wing  itsi^te 
immor^ity. 

"  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  yoor  itteetiei, 
Sir,"  she  said,  wilh  difficulty,  and  with  tbst  sligkt 
tinge  of  foreign  accent  which  is  so  fasoiittdng  ii 
a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  to  which  iUness  bt 
a  charm  in  the  present  instance. 

""How  do  you  feel,"  'Continued  I,  Uka^vf 
fair  patient's  hand. 

"  Very  weak,  Sir—I  can  acaroely  fl?eaL" 

**  Have  you  any  cough  ?'' 

«  Not  in  the  least,  Sir." 

*'  Do  you  feel  any  pain  in  your  chest  wImb  jot 
breathe  strongly  P" 

"  None,  Sir." 

Her  answers  to  my  queriee,  and  the  sbseaee  d 
the  hectic  upon  the  cheek,  and  the  transpaiest  ^ 
pearance  of  the  skin,  convinced  me  that  it  vtssflt 
consumption,  as  I  at  first  dreaded. 

"  Are  you  iu  any  paia  ?** 

"  Not  the  least.  Sir— but  so  dreadfully  weiL" 

"  What  does  the  doctor  say  P*  said  I,  tonuogto 
the  mother. 

"  He  cannot  tell  what  lier  oomplabt  is ;  be  am 
her  gradually  smking,  but  he  cannot  fiod  oil 
the  cause." 

Just  then  the  servant  knocked  to  say  tbst  sUj 
had  called.     Mrs.  Laserre  thereupon  left  tbe  rooa. 

I  felt  I  must  own  rather  puzzled  to  im^ 
what  could  be  the  cause  of  her  illness. 

As  I  looked  at  her,  shaded,  as  I  thoogbt^bytb 
curtains,  I  observed  the  shadow  of  a  anile  fc 
across  her  bloodless  lips — it  was  moaieDttf7>  ^ 
I  imagined  she  must  be  amused  at  my  pepkutj- 
a  thought  flashed  upon  me — 

"  Your  doctor  is  perfectly  useless^  mj  dear  Mifl 
Laserre,"  said  I ;  *<  lie  can  do  nothing  for  joa." 

"Lideed,  Sir,"  said  she,  startled,  but  n  I 
thought  not  surprised. 

"  5fott  know  he  cannot ;  your  illness  is  nesjjl 
and  a  doctor '  cannot  minister  to  a  mind  diseim. 

"Well,  Sir— I— you  m^  be  rigbt— but  it» 
too  late  now  to  tliink  of  remedy." 

The  tone  in  which  she  made  this  remark  wm  » 
expressive  of  desolation  of  feeling,  tbst  I  cow 
scarcely  repress  my  tears.  , 

"  Nay,  Eulalie,  you  must  not  despsir ;  ctop  ■ 
seene  may  do  much  to  rouse  you,  and  I  ^** 
vinced  that  were  the  elaatiflity  of  tbe  wm  * 
gained  the  body  would  soon  he  itstowd  te<"g 
lesoence,  and  you  wouU  imm  •••>•  Wp*" 
tascinate  a$  you  wera  w^U^tk^. 
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"  God  gnat  ihat  day  may  never  irrWe !  I  eow 
Ceel  that  I  have  been  the  oaose  of  so  nuob 
misery  to  others,  that  I  had  rather  lay  my  head  oa 
my  iMt  pillow  than  again  becoKie  what  1  onoe 
was.  Oh,  Sir,  there  is  an  overruling  hand  in  all 
these  things.  I  trifled  with  honest  affection — I 
spurned  true  hearts,  and  in  tnrn  have  been  trifled 
with  and  forsaken ;  and  though  my  punishment  is 
bitter,  it  is  just.  I  have  found  my  sonow  in  the 
same  cup  whence  I  sipped  my  pleasure.*' 

"  But,"  said  I,  anxious  to  engage  her  in  dis- 
onssion,  knowing  that  fatigue  would  bring  on  a 
sound  sleep,  whence  the  miud  would  derive  fresh 
▼igour  to  bear  up  under  its  sorrow,  *'  is  your  case 
then  so  utterly  hopeless  P" 

''It  is,'*  she  replied.  Just  then  her  mother 
entering  broke  off  oar  conversation,  which  I  had 
no  opportunity,  although  I  staid  as  bng  as  polite- 
ness would  permit,  of  renewing. 

"  You  will  call  agam.  Sir,"  said  Eulalie,  second- 
ing the  appeal  with  a  supplicatoiy  glance,  I  well 
nndtt^tood. 

*•  I  will  call  to-morrow." 
Her  eye  expressed  her  gratitude. 
-"  Will  she  survive  the  day,"  inquired  the  tear- 
ful and  anxious  mother,  following  me  from  the 
room ;  "  do  you  think  she  will  P*' 

"  Oh,  my  dear  lady,  do  not  distress  yoursdf 
thus ;  I  trust  she  will  survive  many  days — many 
years  yet ;  she  is  not  so  near  death  as  you  imagine  i 
I  see  no  immediate  danger," 

•*  Oh,  do  you— do  you  think  she  will  recover?" 
"  I  do,  indeed ;   but  I  think  she  should  go  into 
the  south  of  France,  or  Italy  ;  this  climate  is  too 
bleak  for  so  tender  a  flower.** 

"  But  she  cannot  be  removed  at  present." 
"  I  trust  she  will  be  so  far  convalescent  in  a 
week  or  two  as  to  be  able  to  travel  slowly.*' 

*'  You  are  too  sanguine,  I  fear,"  said  she, 
shaking  her  head  and  sighing. 

''  I  hope  not*  In  the  meantime  we  must  leave 
her  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  is  the  husband  of 
the  widow,  the  father  of  the  fatherless." 
So  saying,  I  took  my  leave. 
"Did  not  you  then  talk  to  her  of  Divine  things 
— did  you  not  pray  with  l\^r?" — Exclaims  the 
pious  reader  I  My  dear  friend,  it  is  my  maxim 
never  to  make  religion  a  handle  with  which  to  in- 
troduce worldly  afiiairs. 

If  it  be  not  out  of  place,  I  would,  as  I  am 
driving  home,  relate  a  short  anecdote.  I  had 
frequently  visited  a  pious  old  lady,  in  my  congre- 
gation, who  had  a  large  family,  and  had  repeatedly 
remarked  that  whenever  I  entered  her  room,  her 
son,  if  he  happened  to  be  there,  invariably  left  it. 
This  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  and  knowing  ^im 
to  be  a  gay  worldly  character,  I  had  taken  no 
notice  of  such  conduct — well  knowing  the  dread  of 
a  **  sermon,"  which  those  characters  always  have, 
when  forced  into  the  society  of  religious  people, 
and  their  eonsequent  anxiety  to  avoid  them. 

One  morning,  however,  I  was  much  surprised  at 
receiving  a  visit  from  this  very  young  gentleman. 


He  immediately  begim  talking  of.  tie  beauty  of 
religion,  the  gooidness  of  Go4  the  love  of  the 
Saviour,  and  many  other  topics. 

'*  Stay,  my  young  friend,**  said  I,  "  not  so  fast. 
Do  not  profane  religion ;  it  is  not  that  which  has 
brought  you  here.  You  are  in  difficulty,  and  you 
want  my  advioe.  Some  of  your  wordly  frifl»ida 
have  led  you  into  a  scrape,  and  left  you  there ;  is 
it  not  so  P  " 

He  candidly  confessed  that  it  was  so.  "  Well 
then,"  said  I,  "  let  us  see  what  we  can  do  to  get 
you  out,  and  then  if  you  feel  inclined  to  talk  of 
religion  for  itself,  and  not  as  a  ladder  to  get  you 
out  of  the  pit  into  which  you  have  fallen,  come  to 
me,  and  we  will  talk  of  its  beauties,  its  riches,  its 
eapaqity,  and  its  necessity.'* 

It  affords  me  sincere  satisfaction  to  record  that, 
after  he  got  over  his  difficulty,  he  did  come  to  me, 
and  we  did  talk  over  spiritual  matters,  and  he  is 
now  a  sincere  believer  in  his  Saviour. 

Sorrow  is  lightened  by  sharing.  In  my  constant 
vbits  to  Miss  Laserre  I  had  mttsaged  to  insinuate 
myself  into  her  confidence,  and  I  had  the  inez<* 
pressible  delight  to  observe  that  my  eonsd^tory 
endeavours  were  not  in  vain.  She  gradually  re- 
covered her  strengtli,  until  she  was  so  far  recovered 
as  to  be  pronounced  able  to  bear  the  fat^uea  of  a 
journey.  Although  I  had  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
was  oonsistent  with  good  breeding,  to  indnoe  bar 
to  relate  the  cause  of  her  sorrow,  on  that  point 
she  was  invariably  silent ;  in  the  midst  of  the  moet 
lively  conversation,  a  single  allnsi<m  to  it  threw  a 
damp  upon  her  spirits,  and  reserve  into  her  manner^ 
which  lasted  during  the  visit. 

The  day  at  length  arrived  when  they  were  to 
leave  England.  I  was  there.  Their  travelling 
carriage  was  drawn  up ;  the  maid  servant  was 
busily  employed  in  scolding  and  weeping,  and 
giving  directions  concerning  her  caps  and  her  mis- 
tress's dresses  which  the  footman  was  busily  pack- 
ing in  the  imperial  in  the  hall ;  the  post-boy  was 
leaning  lazily  against  the  lamp-post  at  his  horses^ 
heads,  tapping  his  great  boots  with  the  butt  end 
of  his  whip,  or  patting  his  horses,  examining  the 
harness,  and  tightening  the  girths  of  his  saddle,  to 
the  admiration  of  a  bidder's  boy,  who  was  sitting 
on  his  basket  in  front  of  the  iron  railings ;  while 
two  or  three  idlers  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the 
steps,  peeping  into  the  hall  whenew  the  door  was 
opened,  and  gazing  at  the  carriage,  and  examining 
the  coat-crest  with  all  the  seal  of  an  antiquary, 
when  it  was  not. 

"  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again,"  said  Mis.  La- 
serre; "  your  kindness*' 

"  Nay,  Madam,  I  must  interrupt  you  whenever 
you  mention  kindness  ;  I  have  done  no  more  than 
my  duty ;  we  should  be  ready  to  assist  each  other 
in  every  emergem^.  But  all  are  not  actuated  by 
this  feeling.  It  should  not  enhance  the  merit  of 
doing  our  duty  beoause  others  fail  in  theirs.  When 
I  was  married.  Madam,  an  old  ooaohman  of  my 
father's,  who  had  known  me  from  my  infan^,  m 
drinking  onr  health,  made  a  remark  I  have  nev«r 
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forgotUa.  i  kmv  not  if  it  be  mgiMl  ott  hk 
part,  it  was  to  mo.  '  May  yon/  said  ho  to  ua, 
'  be  as  amted  aa  mj  two  legs ;  when  one  stamblea 
the  other  steps  forward  to  help  it ;'  this  ought  to 
be  the  feeling  oue  for  another.'* 

"  The  carriage  is  ready,  Madam/*  said  the  foot- 
man, opening  the  drawing-room  door. 

**  We  are  coming  directly,  William/'  said  Mrs. 
Laserre. 

Kow  came  the  parting. 

Mrs.  Laserre  turned  to  me,  and  with  tears  in 
her  «yes  plaeed  a  smaU  red  Morocco  oase  in  my 
tends.  "Xeepthat,**  amd  she,  <' for  the  sake  of 
the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  whose  sorrows  you 
hare  healed,  and  whose  tears  you  have  dried.  Qod 
llasa  ^!*'  She  hastily  left  the  room  to  reoorer 
her  self-possession. 

I  tnrood  to  EuUia. 

She  rose.  ''Farewell  my  dear  child,'*  said  I, 
"  God  grant  that  you  may  be  reatored  to  us  in  eon- 
inmi  faMMi,  and  that  ^peedBy." 

**  Ah,  Sir,"  she  replied  with  a  sigh ;  and  laid 
.faer  baad  upon  her  kiui,  thereby  intiaMting  where 
the  disease  lay. 

''But,  althoi^"  continued  she,  *<I  hare 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  hints  upon  the  subject— (I 
lek  I  bhubed  at  a  rebuke  so  unoonsciously  ad- 
■unistored)*-!  hare  not  been  unmindful  of  your 
anxiety  for  my  weUare.  When  I  am  far  away,  let 
these  recall  the  absent  Eulalie.  They  were  com- 
OMnM^d  under  far  different  circumstances,  and  with 
far  different  intentions ;  they  were  intended  to  re- 
oocd  my  tfiumphs,  but  they  tell  only  of  my  defeat." 
^  saying;  she  put  into  my  hand  an  elegantly 
bound  book,  about  the  siae  of  an  album.  "  And 
when  you  meet  with  anything  in  them  you  may 
dtp]  iaeiined  to  censure,  forget  not  the  pride  which 
prompted  them  is  humbled ;  the  heart,  the  ex- 
uberanee  of  whose  gaiety  rendered  it  callous  to 
the  eloquence  of  affection,  is  now  crushed.  They 
are  not  per£eet»  nor  indeed  can  they  be  till  I  am 
in  my  gra?e^  when  it  will  be  for  you  to  complete 
them." 

'  She  burst  into  tears ;  the  excitement  was  too 
much  for  her. 

Her  mother  bow  returned. 

**  Wby,  Sulalie  i  in  tears,  my  lore  ?" 

"Qood  bye,  my  sweet  girl,"  said  I.  I  folded 
her  in  my  arms,  and  breathed  a  short  but  fervent 
prayer  over  her.  I  pressed  my  lips  to  her  fore- 
headi  and  gently  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes, 
drew  her  hand  throogb  my  arm,  and  led  her  down 
atairs  to  the  carriage.  Her  mother  followed. 
**  You  will  write  sometimes,"  said  £ulalie,  when 
they  were  seated.     "I  will — farewell." 

"  Farewell  T 

The  footman  assisted  the  maid  into  the  dickey, 
the  postilliou  mounted  his  horse,  and  applied  the 
whip  and  spur  to  the  ammals,  and  the  footman, 
«fter  two  or  three  springs,  established  himself  by 
the  side  of  the  maid,  And  they  were  gone.  Except 
whm  the  carriage  tvned  out  of  the  atreat,  I 
Mifhtaglimpsoof  ftbmd  wurii^  finon  the  win- 


dow— it  was  momeataiy,aBdIwat«loae.  Whsii 
there  thatis  ttot  Caailiar  with-that  desolate  fisali^ 
which  steals  over  a  roan  when  he  aees  his  belosei 
relative  or  faithful  friend  whirled  away  from  hiaki 
Amid  the  hurry  of  securing  a  place,  attewiing  to 
the  luggage,  putting  on  travelling  garmentt,  sad 
enumerating  the  little  remembranoes^  and  expns- 
sing  the  hopes  of  a  speedy  reunion*  or  promiso  of 
an  early  visit,  this  is  not  felt ;  but  when  they  m 
gone — 

I  reoeived  letters  from  Bulalie  by  evwry  pQ< 
each  of  which  brought  intelligence  of  amendM^ 
until  1^  length  one  announced  th^  arrival  at 
Nice,  where  they  intended  ataying ;  also,  ia  a  post- 
script, she  added,  ^  I  hope  I  have  not  anflered  ii 
your  eatimatien  by  your  perusal  of  my  notes  of 
my  career ;  remember  what  I  told  yoa  at  partiag; 
'the  heftrt,  the  exuberance  of  whooe  gaiety  rendered 
it  callous  to  the  eloquence  of  affeotioo,  is  wn 
crushed ;'  let  this  disarm  you." 

As  the  reader  may  feel  aa  anxious  to  know  the 
contents  of  her  memorandum  aa  I  was»  I  will  pro- 
ceed, without  delay,  to  lay  them  before  him. 

Jan,  IS,  18 — .-^I  have  a  few  minutes  to  apare 
while  my  mother  is  finishing  her  toilet  to  aoribhis. 
My  heart  is  all  in  a  flutter.    Lord  C  will  W 

there,  and   the  Marquis  of ,  who  is  t^benmtj 

sighing  and  fluttering  round  Isabella  W ^  wk^ 

in  consequence  of  his  attentions,  looka  at  me  tri- 
umphantly, as  though  she  would  say,  *<  I  have  got 
a  Marquis  in  my  train.**  It  is  werj  atrange  if  I 
do  not  humble  her.  Here  Iglanoedin  a  pier  gfass; 
that  glance  induced  a  second,  until  I  roae  aad  ooa- 
templated  myself  with  satisfacUon  for  aone  b»- 
ment^  during  which  survey  my  mother  ei^ere^ 
unheard.  <<  Ah,  Eulalie,**  said  she — (I  atarte^}^ 
could  that  glass  reflect  the  heart,  aa  faithfully  m 
the  form,  the  contemplation  m^t  not  he  ss 
pleasing." 

I  was  completely  abashed  at  this  rebuke  finoa 
my  kind  mother,  and  blushed  deeply. 

Jan.  13. — Never  have  I  seen  a  poor  giii  » 
thoroughly  mortified  as  Bella  was  at  the  hall  kit 
night  The  Marquis  was  there  at  her  side  m 
usual,  and  took  no  notice  of  me.  I  was  piqoed— 
I  walked  past  and  dropped  my  handkerchief— he 
picked  it  up,  and  returned  it  to  me  with  the  atonst 
elegance.  I  looked  at  him,  drqppod  mj  aye^ 
thanked  him,  blushed,  sighed,  curtseyed  aai 
turned  away.  I  had  the  gratification  of  obaertiBg 
that  though  he  was  still  talking  to  Bella,  bis  eyes  fol- 
lowed mine  wherever  I  went.  We  stood  up  for 
a  quadrille.  Whenever  his  eyes  met  mine  I 
looked  down.  In  short,  I  vptaed.  none  of  the 
artillery  of  glances  or  smiles  to  effect  my  trnu^h. 
When  the  dance  was  over,  and  he  had  ' 
Bella  to  a  seat,  he  approached  me. 

'*  May  I  have  the  supreme  pleasure  of  j 
the  next  quadrille  with  Miss  Laserre  P 

This  wouU  not  anil.    ''I  «a 
Lordl" 

"ThaJMxt.  DedumaP 
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«I  am  engaged  for  that  abo!* 

**  There  seems  to  be  a  momopoly  of  jonrlur 
band.  Miss  Lsserre,  against  which  ^  in  oommon 
with  the  exduded,  must  exclaim.** 

«•  The  regret,  my  Lord,  is  matnal/* 

"  Mutual,  Miss  Laserre  !**  He  caught  my  hand. 
Isabella  was  looking.  "  Are  yon  disengaged  for 
the  fouKh  dance  from  this  f" 

I  bad  gone  far  enough. 

••  I  am,  my  Lord.** 

He  relinquished  my  hand  and  walked  back  to 
Bella.  He  addressed  her ;  she  pouted  and  looked 
sulky ;  he  spoke  again ;  she  answered  in  a  single 
monosyllable.  He  bowed  stiffly  to  her  and  walked 
to  another  part  of  the  room. 

A  word  to  yonng  ladies  in  passing.  If  you  are 
out,  and  year  admirers  chance  to  talk  to  any  pretty 
girl  who  may  happen  to  be  in  the  party,  do  not 
sulk,  and  pout,  and  scold ;  you  drive  him  to  make 
disagreeable  comparisons.  Show  him,  by  a  melan- 
oboly  yet  reproachful  tenderness,  how  much  his 
conduct  wounds  you,  and  your  object  will  be  ob- 
tained. If  he  be  worth  your  affection  he  will 
ifliaiediately  refrain.  Half  my  conquests  bafc 
been  made  in  that  way. 

When  the  servant  announced  supper,  the  Mar- 
quia  approached  me,  and  claimed  the  performance 
of  my  promise  to  accompany  him. 

As  we  passed  some  shrubs  which  were  ranged 
Oft  each  side  of  the  staircase,  he  plucked  a  flower. 

'*  Will  Miss  Laserre  keep  this  for  my  sake  ?" 

Bella  was  dose  behind,  and  overheard  us.  She 
darted  an  angry  glance  at  the  Marquis.  I  lauglied, 
•«  Really,  my  Lord,*'  said  I,  •'  If  I  were  to  preserve 
all  the  flowers  I  have  given  me  I  should  have 
rather  a  singular  bouquet,  and  rather  a  faded  one, 
too — (He  frowned) — but  this  is  so  pretty  that  it 
would  be  a  pity  it  should  share  the  general  fate.'* 
Hia  countenance  brightened  up  again. 

"  You  do  me  too  much  honour.  Miss  Laserre." 

'^Nay,  my  Lord,  I  spoke  of  preserving  the 
flower,  not  you." 

He  laughed.  **  It  shall  be  my  representative 
with  the  fair  Eulalie.** 

''I  hope,  my  Lord,  yon  will  not  fade  so  soon  as 
that  will." 

"  Not  were  I  so  happy." 

I  had  placed  it  in  my  bosom. 

**  That  will  not  preserve  it,  I  assnre  yon ;  it  will 
fade  the  sooner.'* 

"  It  is  imiiossible.** 

*•  Why,  look,  my  Lord,  it  is  already  drooping.'* 

'*  That  is  beneath  the  glance  of  your  eyes.** 

"  Is  their  influence,  then,  so  fatal  ?" 

**  It  is,'*  said  he,  bowing  and  placing  his  hand 
on  his  breast. 

'^Then^  my  Lord«  beware  lest  you  should  also 
wither.- 

This  sort  of  conversation  was  continued  during 
the  supper.  As  we  were  seated  at  the  cross  table, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  Isabella,  who 
sat  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  long  one.  She 
was  now  engaged  in  a  spirited  flortation  with  a 


yoni^  gentleman  in  mflitafy  0QitBme»  b«t  whoao 
dresa  aeemed  the  only  thing  military  ahovt  hta« 
I  directed  the  Marqnis*s  attention  to  this. 

**  She  seems  in  excellent  spirits  to  night,"  said 
T,  rather  maliciously,  I  oonfeaa.  He  tlwoght  so, 
too,  and  looked  keenly  at  me  for  a  moment— 
**  considering  whom  she  has  offended." 

What  man  oan  resist  a  well-timed  compliment, 
especially  from  a  woman's  lips  P 

'*  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  glass  of 
wine  with  you,  £ulalie  P" 

I  started.  The  voice  was  fannliar— moumfid. 
It  was  William  -— ,  as  old  acquaintance.  Ha 
was  seated  oppoeite  me. 

**  With  much  pleasure." 

I  blushed  slightly.  My  hand  trembtod  aa  I 
conveyed  the  wine  to  my  lips. 

''I  hope  Miss  Laserre  will  excuse  the  interrup- 
tion," he  sighed. 

I  echoed  it.    I  was  doll.    Why  f 

**  May  I  be  permitted  to  eall  upon  Miss  Laiem 
to-morrow  ?"  said  the  Marquis. 

^  If  it  will  afford  you  any  gratifieataon,  my  Lord ; 
I  can  have  nd  objection." 

"I  shall  anticipate  much  pleieare  from  leeing 
you.*' 

<*That,"  repKedl,  "I  auoh  queMioo.  Sveii 
suppose  yon  should  aee  me,  which  is  very  onlikely. 
my  pale  cheeks  and  heavy  eyes  will  scarcely  be 
worth  looking  at." 

*'  But  there  will  etfll  be  the  charms  of  hec 
music- breathing  voice.". 

"  If  I  should  catch  oold  to-night,  ny  Lord,  your 
simile  will  be  spoiled ;  besides,  eoavmaiion  flaga 
in  the  mornings." 

"  Not  where  Miss  Laserre  is." 

'*Make  not  so  sure  of  that;  bat  hark»  tiie 
dancing  has  recommenced." 

"  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  daneing  with  jov, 
Eulilie?"8aid  William.  I  bowed— -tlie  Marqun 
looked  perplexed— I  was  perplexed — I  was  ghMl 
of  the  interruption ;  he  had  gone  far  enough  for 
the  first  conversation. 

"  Must  I  lose  yon,  then,  Eakdie  f **  he  whis- 
pered. 

*'  Yon  did  not  ask  me  to  danoe,  my  Lord.** 

"I  own  my  negleet,  and  ask  your  pardon;" 
he  pressed  my  hand^'^The  next  then  f" 
y**I  shall  leave,  I  expeet,  immediately  after  tiiia 
quadrille." 

WDliam  approached  with  much  hesitation.  I 
took  his  arm— I  looked  over  my  shoulder  at  the 
Marquis — he  was  leaning  with  his  elbow  on  the 
mantelpiece,  looking  very  sentimental,  and  watch* 
ing  US. 

<«Oh,Euhdie,**  said  William,  *<Idid  not  anti. 
dpate  this  pleasure." 

"Ton  did  not  ask  for  it,  before.** 

"I  did  not;  yon  were  so  sought  after,  and 
although  etiquette  would  not  permit  you  to  refuse, 
I  did  not  wish  to  do  violence  to  your  indinationa.** 

'^Ton  did  not  tiuuk  of  that,  jnst  nowr 

"My  foefinge  wete  loo  atetng  for  my  T 
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I  am  twjura  lam  no  cUnoer*  nor  am  I  ealonlaied  to 
abine  in  a  ball  room." 

'*  Then  wby  do  you  dance  now  ?** 

**  For  the  pleasure  of  a  moment's  oonvenation 
with  jon ;  but  if  my  company  be  irksome^  you  are 
released  from  your  engagement." 

••I  do  not  wish  it." 

The  monrnfol  strain  of  the  conversation  touched 
me ;  I  knew  he  loved  me,  and  though  I  perhiqps 
Hked  him  better  than  any  one  else,  I  could  not 
conquer  my  flirting  propensities. 

**  Who  have  you  been  dancing  with  P**  said  I, 
while  the  side  couples  were  going  through  the 
flgure. 

"  I  have  not  been  dancing  at  all  !'* 

''What !  could  you  not  get  a  partner  ?'* 

"  Many,  but  not  one  whose  society  I  valued.'* 

I  felt  I  got  the  worst  of  the  skirmish,  so,  like  a 
prudent  general,  relinquisbed  the  attack. 

*•  We  are  going  your  way,  William ;  if  you  like 
we  wiH'  set  you  down  at  your  door.'* 

"I  fear  I  shall  be  intruding." 

"  Not  1^  all,  we  ahall  be  very  happy  of  your 
society," 

"DoyoumeanitP" 

The  Marquis  approached  immediately  after  the 
dance 

"You  will  dance  with  me?  your  carnage  has 
not  yet  arrived." 

•'  It  is  waiting  now,  my  lord,"  said  my  mother, 
who  joined  us  at  the  moment. 

As  he  handed  me  through  the  haU,  Isabella,  who 
was  waiting  for  their  carriage,  darted  a  spiteful 
look  at  me.  I  smiled ;  "  Good  evening,  my  dear 
Bella,"  said  I.  She  tossed  her  head  and  turned 
round. 

The  Marquis  and  I  looked  i^  her,  then  at  each 
other. 

••Poor  thing,"  said  L 

"Why   do  you  pity  her?"  said  the  Marquis. 

"I  can  judge  of  the  bitterness  of  her  disap- 
pointment, from  what  my  own  feelings  would  be 
m  similar  circumstances." 

"You  flatter  me,"  said  he. 

"  That,  my  Lord,  is  impossible.*' 

"How  so?" 

"  Truth  cannot  be  considered  flattery." 

"Good  night,"  aaid  he,  as  I  drew  up  the  car- 
riage window ;  "  parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow" 
I  heard  no  more. 

We  were  all  silent  from  diflerent  motives.  My 
mother  was  fatigued  with  the  excitement  of  the 
evening,  and  quietly  dozed  in  one  comer.  Wil- 
liam— I  don't  know  why;  and  myself  from  a 
variety  of  conflictmg  sensations,  in  which  my 
triumph  formed  no  trifling  ingredient.  After  we  had 
remained  silent  for  about  five  minutes,  though  it 
seemed  much  logger 

"Oh,  Euhdie,"  whbpered  William.  He  quietly 
laid  his  hand  upon  mine :  I  felt  his  warm  breath 
upon  my  neck  and  f ace  :  "You  know  not  how  I 
love  you  1" 

I  could  not  trust  myself  to  reply,  so  I  remained 


silent.  Findbgny  hand  remain  passively  in  Itt^k 
quickly  stole  hia  other  arm  round  my  waist,  **  Ok, 
you  do  not  know  how  devotedly  I  love  you;'*  k 
pressed  me  gently  to  his  bosom — I  had  no  power 
to  resist  him,  for  I  really  loved  him— mj  breast 
heaved  almost  convulsively.  "  Bless  you  T  be  ex- 
claimed, and  madly  pressed  his  lips  to  mine.  Do 
you — will  you  not  love  me,   my  adored  Ealife  T 

The  carriage  stopped  at  his  house.  That  wd 
me  from  a  confession  which  might  have  becB 
awkwaid. 

"  Bless  me,'*  said  my  mother,  waking  up,  *'m 
we  1^  home  already  ?" 

"  No,  Madam,"  said  he,  gently  disatgsgiiigbis 
arm,  "  but  I  must  wish  you  good  night" 

"God  bless  you,  Eulalie!"  he  wbisp^  I 
could  not  resist  returning  the  pressure  of  hishnd. 

"  God  bless  you,  Willkm  !"  I  murmured. 

But  there  is  the  Marquis  come  to  make  be 
promised  morning  calL  I  must  see  him  for  a  fev 
moments,  at  least;  bis  scquaintance  b  still  too 
young  to  be  trifled  with. 

March  8. — The  Marquis  has  just  made  sa  ofe 
of  his  hand,  and  I  refused  him  !  I  could  lot  be^ 
pitying  him,  he  looked  so  miserable. 

"  "Hurt  yofl  not  led  me  to  believe  you  bred 
me ?"  said  he  ;  "you  cannot  be  serious,  BakHe." 

"Indeed,  my  Lord,  this  would  be  eanyaf  i 
joke  too  far." 

"  I  think  that  has  been  done  already,  RiMie. 
Oh,  do  not  doom  me  to  utter  miseiy  ;  let  ne  en- 
treat— let  me  implore,  conjure  you."  He  Ii^ 
himself  on  his  knees  before  me.  "  Do  not  rqert 
my  suit."  I  burst  out  laughing;  my  be«t 
reproached  me  instantly,  but  I  could  not  resirt  ike 
impulse ;  it  seemed  so  utterly  absurd  to  see  sbm 
in  such  a  melo-dramatic  position. 

"  Proud,  unfeelmg  giri,"  said  he,  nsii&  'ti 
mock  at  the  anguish  ^  a  heart  that  bresfit. 
There  are  few  whom  I  should  have  wooed  kw; 
but  I  offered  you  my  hand  becanse  my  hent  w 
devoted  to  you.  God  grant  you  may  never  kicv 
what  it  is  to  love  without  return  !" 

When  he  was  gone  I  sat  down  on  the  ottoB* 
and  wept.  I  had  not  done  vrrong  in  refusiog  bin. 
I  could  never  have  loved  him  ;  my  heart  wn  aot 
my  own ;  but  my  conscience  was  loud  in  coa- 
demnation  of  the  encouragement  I  had  giveo  bia. 
It  was  the  first  dash  of  sorrow  and  componctioi  1 
had  known.  Pride  was  busy  whispering,  **^«^ 
Marchioness,"  into  my  ear.  Affection  inadeqnawj 
spumed  all  such  temptation. 

March  26.— I  was  reading  in  my  own  »• 
after  breakfast  when  my  mother  entered. 

She  put  a  newspaper  into  my  hand— snd  peastj 
ing  toaparagraph  said,  "read  that"  Tbcnnw* 
tone  of  her  voice  caused  me  to  look  at  her  befiw 
complying  with  her  mandate. 

8he  \m1  been  weeping.  ^^ 

I  flew  into  her  arms,  and  kissing  her  am 
eagerly  prised  her  to  tell  me  the  cause  of  m 
sorrow. 
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Tears  were  her  only  tfiplj, 
I  then  in  the  greatest  agitation  read  as  follows— 
"  Extraordiuarj    attempt    at   Soicide.     About 
six  o'clock  yesterday  morning  the  neighbourhood 

of  ,  was  alarmed  by  the  report  of  a  pistol  at 

the  residence  of  the  Marquis  of **  The  story 

was  told  in  the  usual  style,  and  the  reporter 
added,  "  It  was  supposed  that  dbappointment  in 
love  was  the  cause  of  his  rash  attempt,  as  a  letter 
was  found  on  bis  dressing  table    addressed  to 

Eulalie  L ,  which  name  was  also  engraved  on 

the  back  of  the  miniature."  I  sat  motionless ;  the 
paper  fell  from  my  hands. 

"  Is  this  unhappy  man's  blood  on  your  head, 
Enlalie?" 

"  Ob,  mother,  my  dearest  mother," — I  burst 
into  tears. 

"  Have  you,"  continued  she  sternly,  *'  ever 
^iven  him  any  encouragement  P" 

•*I— may" 

"  You  have  trifled  with  a  warm  and  an  afiTection- 
ate  heart,  and  this  is  the  consequence.  Eulalie, 
read  that  paragraph  again ;  you  need  no  further 
reproof  from  me." 

I  hastily  put  on  my  bonnet  and  doak,  and  ran 
down  stairs. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Eulalie?*'  said  my 
mother. 

«  To  the  Marquis  of " 

"For  what?" 

"  I  know  not ;  but  I  must  go  1" 

At  the  door  I  met  William .     We  shook 

hands,  and  I  burst  into  tears.  With  true  delicacy 
he  forbore  to  make  any  remark  ;  he  did  not  even 
ask  where  I  was  going,  but  offered  me  his  arm.  I 
took  it,  and  we  walked  in  total  silence  to  the 
Marquis's  house.  He  then  left  me,  and  said  he 
would  wait  outside. 

In  the  drawing  room  I  met  Isabella.     She  was 
sobbing  bitterly.     I   flung  my  arms  round  her 
neck. 
"  Oh,  forgive  me,  forgive  me,"  I  cried. 
"  Eulalie  !  do  not  ask  forgiveness  of  me ;  if  your 
own  heart  forgive  you,  I  do.     But,  Oh  !  you  saw 
another  happy ;  you  envied  her ;  you  sowed  discord 
between  her  and  the  object  of  her  love,  and  sought 
ber  hearths  idol,  only  to  trample  upon  it,  to  crush 
it!" 
The  doctor  now  entered  the  room. 
"  How  is  the  Marquis  ?  are  there  any  hopes  of 
^  life  ?"  said  I. 
He   started — "I  behold  before    me  the  fair 

Sulalie,  the  original  of  that  miniature" 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  tell  me  his  state !" 
He  shook  his  head — sighed — looked  at  me,  and 
(ighed  again. 
•*  Are  there  then  no  hopes  P" 
I  suppose  the  intensity  of  my  anguish  imparted 
I  peculiar  energy  to  the  inquiry. 

He  came  up  to  me,  gently  took  my  hand,  and 
ed  me  to  a  seat — "  None.*' 
"  None  I**  I  shrieked,  and  fainted. 
When  I  recovered   from  my  fit>   I  perceived 


I  Isabella  weeping  over  me*  I  remainsd  a  qoiei  ob 
I  server. 

"Oh,  Eulalie!"  apoetrophiaed  she,  "howl 
could  have  loved  you,  but  you  would  not.  This  is 
your  Grst  victim ;  your  beauty  has  been  a  curse ;  it 
is  like  the  hot  blast  of  the  desert,  carrying  de- 
struction in  its  rapid  course.  But  it  will  have  an 
end." 

I  was  surprised  at  the  beauty  of  her  language  ; 
but  I  had  no  power  to  reply. 

She  wept  on  in  silenoe. 

"  I  am  better  now,  doctor,  thank  you,"  said  I, 
in  reply  to  his  inquiry ;  "  but  tell  me  of— of " 

"  Mortification  of  the  wound  is  to  be  dreaded ; 
he  is  in  pain  now,  should  that  cease,  it  is  hopeless." 

"  Can  I  not  see  him  P" 

"He  must  not  be  disturbed." 

March  10 — "  Hush!  he  sleeps,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, as  I  entered  the  Marquis's  room. 

"  No,  Doctor,"  said  he,  "I  do  not— Oh,  Eula- 
lie !"  I  gave  him  my  hand ;  he  pressed  it  to  his 
burning  lips. 

"  Do  you  feel  any  pain  now  P" 

"None,  Eulalie!" 

The  Doctor  looked  at  me,  and  shook  his  head. 
I  sat  down ;  buried  my  face  in  my  hands,  and 
wept !   . 

"  Do  not  weep,  Eulalie,"  said  the  Marquis. 

"Oh,  my  Lord!  I  must,  or  my  heart  will 
burst !" 

"  Does  my  fate  then  distress  you  ?'* 

"  Ob,  could  I  die  to  save  you,  my  Lord,  I 
would" 

"  Do  not  call  me  my  Lord ;  I  shall  soon  be 
where  the  beggar  and  the  prince  sleep  side  by 
side ;  call  me  George !  Ob,  Eulalie ;  did  you  but 
love  me,  I  could  die  happy." 

"  Oh,  I  do— I  do"— I  murmured. 

I  bent  my  head  over  his,  my  htdr  mingled  with 
his,  my  tears  fell  upon  his  face,  our  lips  met«>he 
raised  his  arm,  and  pressed  me  to  him. 

I  felt  his  grasp  relax — 

"Oh,  Eulalie— I  die— happy" 

The  exertion  had  opened  the  wounds  afresh. ' 
He  expired. 

March  10. — Oh,  how  could  I  have  trifled  with 
so  generous  a  heart ;  how  could  I  have  abused  his 
confidence  ?  Having  no  relations,  he  has  left  me 
heiress  to  the  whole  of  his  splendid  property.  Had 
he  any  relative  I  would  not  take  it.  But  he  has 
none. 

June  20. — I  have  just  seen  Isabella  laid  in  her 
last  home !  Why  am  I  doomed  to  survive  but  to 
behold  the  wreck  of  all  those  of  whose  ruin  I  have 
been  the  cause  ?  Winter  will  return,  but  where 
shall  I  find  my  companions  P  Conscience  replies, 
"  In  the  grave  where  thou  hast  laid  them." 

September  14.— "Eulalie,"  said  William,  '*is 
that  your  final  answer  P" 

We  were  walking  in  the  garden  attached  to  my 
mother's  country  house, 
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**  It  nintt  b»— joa  w31  toon  And  tome  other  to 
return  jour  affeotion.** 

A  voice  withiu  me  whispered*  **  Eemember  the 
Marquis  !*' 

"  Eulalie ;  I  do  not  desire  it — bat — farewell  for 


erer 

«  And  how  is  mj  fair  Eulalie  P"*  said  C , 

raising  his  hat  as  he  orossed  the  lawn  towards  me. 
.  **  Qoite  well,  thank  joa— did  jou  meet  Wil- 
Earn ^ 

'*  Tes,  X  saw  him  walking  briskly  down  the  lane. 
He  took  no  notice  of  me,  howerer,  but  talked 
rapidly  to  himself. 

**  Remember  the  Marquis,"  said  oonsoienoe. 

'*  I  have  some  engravings  to  show  joa,  Eulalie ; 
let  us  sit  down  in  the  arbour.** 

'*  That  is  a  beautiful  landscape,  is  it  not  P**  said 
he,  when  we  were  seated. 

I  moved  my  arm — the  picture  fell  to  the  ground 
—he  stooped  to  pick  it  up— I  bent  forward  for  the 
same  purpose — our  heads  came  in  contact — he 
begged  my  pardon — I  laughed, 

*'  Ah !"  said  he,  "  would  you  loved  me  as  well, 
as  you  do  William " 

"  I  do  not  love  him.'* 

I  heard  a  aigh—I  turned.  William  stood  be- 
fore me! 

''Methinks,  Sir,"  said  I,  warmly,  ''yonr  good 
breeding  should  at  least  have  prevented  you  from 
pUtying  the  eavesdropper  !'* 

"  I  have  not,  Eulalie,**  said  he,  mournfully.  «*I 
returned  for  my  pocket-book,  which  I  left  here  on 
the  seat." 

It  was  still  lying  there,  although  it  had  not 
been  observed  by  us  before.  As  I  took  it  up  to 
give  it  to  him,  a  miniature  dropped  out.  It  was 
mj  own. 

'*  I  hope  you  will  forgive  my  intrusion,**  said 
he,  hurriedly  snatching  it  up,  while  his  cheeks 
were  suffused  with  a  deep  blusL*' 

He  left — I  called  him  back,  bnt  he  heard  me 
not.     I  called  again — he  was  gone !    I  turned  to 

C ;  he  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground 

like  a  condemned  criminal 

Nov.  4. — Now,  indeed,  is  my  punishment  come 
upon  me.  My  head  throbs,  my  eyeballs  bum,  and 
my  hand  trembles  so  that  I  can  hardly  write. 
Yesterday  William  called  to  pay  his  respecto  to 
me.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  nearly  three  months. 
He  remarked  upon  the  weather,  and  after  touching 
upon  a  variety  of  the  most  common  place  topics 
rose. 

"  You  seem  in  haste,  William,**  said  L 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  Miss  Laserre  too  bng.'* 

"  Miss  Laserre !  how  formal,  how  cold  !  Has 
she  offended  you,  William  P" 

My  voice  must  have  betrayed  a  degree  of 
tenderness  more  than  I  intended. 

"  Can  you  ask  me  that  Eulalie  P  Have  you  not 
tiifled  with  my  hj^piness?** 

"But  wiU  you  not  forgive  me,  William P**  I  was 
so  affected  by  his  melancholy,  that  I  could  not 
help  showing  my  foelingi.     . 


«<Eorgiveyou,Ealalier 

<« Yes;  is  that  so  hard  a  task P  Did  jon  sot 
once  say that" 

'*  I  loved  you !  I  did  Eulalie ;  but  joa  TtjeeUd 
me— and  it  is  too  late  now !" 

•'  Too  late,  William !  what  do  you  mesnT 

How  my  sorrows  had  humbled  me ! 

«  Eulalie— oh,  would  to  Heaven  you  bad  cot 
trifled  with  me  so  long !  but,  I— I  am  goiogtobi 
married  r*  

•'Goiiilg  to  be  married,  WiOiamr  I  luk 
down  upon  the  sofa. 

'<  Yes,  Eulalie !  Oh  that  I  ha4  known  tins  liit 
a  week  sooner  !** 

Now  was  my  cup  of  misery  fuIL 

'<My  honour  forbids  me  to  desert  thegidvW 
heart  I  have  gained.  I  preserve  my  iutegritj,  but 
my  happiness  is  gone  for  ever  !'* 

I  wept  in  silence  for  some  minutes.  At  kogti 
he  approached  me. 

"  Farewell,  Eulalie,— for  ever  P' 

"Forever,  William!" 


This  was  the  end  of  her  memonuida.  St 
paper  was  spotted;  and  the  ink  had  run  ia  n«f 
pUees  as  though  it  had  been  deluged  imk  tan. 
Underneath  them  was  a  piece  of  a  newspaper  /i^ 
ened  into  the  book,  being  the  annonnoeaiai^  d 
his  marriage ;  and  surrounded  vrith  a  broad  M 
line,  and  beneath  it,  written  in  a  ^vmUisg  hoA 
— **  This  is  a  fitting  epitaph  for  the  monumnnd 
my  folly!" 

''Poor,  Eulalie!"  I  exdaimed,  when  I  U 
perused  these  records  of  folly ;  "truly  dki  joii^ 
that  you  found  your  sorrow  in  the  sane  cap  fna 
whence  yon  sipped  your  {Measure ;  poor  gid!" 

The  kst  event  had  occurred  about  six  aotti 
previoua  to  my  first  visit  to  her. 

I  kept  up  a  constant  oorrcspoBdoNe  «A 
Eulalie  and  her  mother,  and  had  the  satisiMtiaad 
hearing  that  her  health  was  entirely  re-esisUiM 
and  that  they  proposed  returning  in  the  ^ris^ 

One  morning,  on  looking  over  tbeneaipBpff.ii 
the  part  appropriated  to  the  births,  marriageii  «^ 
deaths,  I  observed  in  the  obituaty,  "Died,  M  ha 

residence,  the  beloved  wife  of  William 1  ^ 

aged  88  years." 

The  feelings  with  whieh  I  read  ih»  Ma"*^ 
ment  were  rather  pleasnreable  than  othermtf  1 
thought  of  Eulalie !  "  Dear  girl,"  I  ijsoaM 
there  may  yet  be  happinees  in  store  for  thee!* 

I  loet  no  time  in  sending  her  the  newipap** 

About  two  mmiths  afterwards  I  nosifedaMr 
from  her.    It  ran  thus : — 

"Your  last,  my  dear  Sir,  received  ahoii  »  to- 
night since,  agitated,alarmtd,  and  perpleud  m  T^ 
halt,  dare  I  say,  pleased  me.  Nob  thM  mUk 
unfeeling.  I  then  found  that  all  my  tdmm  « 
feeling  was  fake:  the  past  mdied  opouaiAB* 
torrent,  and  swept  away  my  resomB.  My  ^ 
has  consequently  suffered  a  littk.  Wl  5IjS 
we  go  to  abaUgi?en  i^  t)ieBiitil^a»iWP 
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we  shall  meet  Beieral  strangers  just  arrrred,  and 
among  them  two  or  three  Englishmen.  Time  was 
when  I  should  have  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  a 
conquest,  but  I  am  thoroughly  changed  now.  The 
only  being  whom  I  would  care  to  meet  is  a  thou- 
sand miles  off.  I  would  I  were  near  him  now ;  I 
might,  perhaps,  console  him  in  his  anguish.  But 
it  is  now  time  to  dress  for  this  odious  ball.  If  I 
have  time  before  the  post  leaves  I  will  give  you  an 

account  of  it I  cannot  believe  it.   I  must 

have  been  dreaming.  We  arrived  at  the  ConsuPs 
house.  The  company  was  certainly  very  brilliant. 
The  ball  was  given  in  the  open  air,  as  is  the  custom 
here  in  fine  weather.  The  air  was  impregnated 
with  the  fragrance  of  the  orange  blossom  and  the 
elegant  acacia;  the  trees  were  illuminated  with 
coloured  lamps,  and  a  band  of  music  was  stationed 
in  an  aloove  at  the  lower  extremity,  over  which 
were  the  Royal  arms  of  Enghind  in  variegated 
lamps,  surrounded  with  banners,  &o.  The  whole 
had  a  most  imposing  appearance.  I  was  seated  in 
a  recess  formed  by  a  window  in  the  refreshment 
room«  when  I  heard  a  voice  whose  tones  i  thought 
I  knew. .  I  started,  rose,  and  stood  rivetted  with 
attention ;  when  to  my  astbnishment  I  saw  William 
approach  the  spot  where  I  was,  in  close  conversa- 
tion with  a  beautiful  young  English  girl*  the  belle 
of  the  place. 


He  was  dressed  in  deep  black,  and  looked  very 
pale  and  sad. 

He  passed  without  seeing  me. 

Presently  he  repassed  by  himself.  Several  per* 
sons  coming  up  at  the  same  time,  he  stepped  into 
the  recess  to  make  room  for  them.  "  William,** 
said  I. 

He  started,  and  turned  round. 

I  took  his  proffered  arm,  and  we  strolled  into 
the  garden. 

"  Shall  we  join  the  dancers  F*  said  he, 

•*I  have  refused  every  one  to  night.    I  cannot.** 

*'  You  will  not  refuse  me  once.  I  know  you 
will  not.** 

He  had  not  over  estimated  his  influence  with  me. 
So  now,  my  dear  Sir,  adieu.  I  have  written  you  a 
long  letter  this  time,  as  I  know  you  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  such  good  news  from  Eula.lib. 

When  they  returned  to  London  in  the  springs 
Eulalie  had  changed  her  name,  and  is  now  the 
happy  mother  of  three  sweet  children^  I  often 
drop  in  in  the  evening,  and  there  is  invariably  % 
chair  reserved  in  the  comer  for  me.  Her  mother 
died  about  two  years  since,  and  left  me  a  handsome 
legacy.  Edalie  often  remarks  how  little  she  de« 
serves  her  present  happiness,  and  sometimes  wa 
talk  of  the  Marquis  of  ,  till  she  weeps  that 

ever  the  became  a  coquette. 


THE  DRESSING  GOWN  AND  THE  SENTINEL'S  CLOAK. 

(fSOK  THB  QBBMAir  OP   C.    SPDIDLEB.) 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

It  often  happens  in  life  that  we  encounter  the 
very  person  whom  we  most  wish  to  avoid.  Shortly 
after  the  above  related  conversation,  Eugenie  sud- 
denly met  in  the  hall  the  Baron  von  Risberg,  who 
had  come  with  some  information  to  the  Colonel. 
The  commandant  was  not  at  home,  and  his  daugh- 
ter would  on  no  account  have  allowed  the  young 
man  to  wait  there,  as  was  usual  with  soldiers.  He 
received  a  pressing  invitation  to  enter  the  adjoin- 
ing apartment,  and,  after  many  apologies,  at  last 
did  so.  Eiigeiiie  and  Anna  sat  down  to  their 
work,  glancing  now  out  of  the  window,^  now  at  the 
elegant  dragoon,  who  stood  by  the  piano  turning 
over  the  music  and  drawings  which  lay  on  it. 
There  was  at  first  little  conversation;  neither 
spoke.  Leo  at  length  broke  the  siloioe  by  making 
some  aensibte  remark  about  music.  Anna,  who 
was  a  performer,  became  interested  and  answered. 
Her  friend,  no  laggard  in  the  mysteries  of  Euterpe's 
art,  was  unwillingly  drawn  in,  and  the  conversation 
lasted  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  without  deviat> 
ing  from  the  subject  first  started.  Loo  made  the 
first  diversion. 

"  Of  what  avail  to  me  talking  myself  here,  with 
you  amiable  devotees  of  the  muses,  deep  into  the 
signHloation  and  secrets  of  the  wonderful  art  of 
xmnd.    The  iieit  moment  wifl  drive  me  oat  of 


paradise  into  purgatory*  to  the  regiment,  where 
the  shrill  voice  of  the  commander  marks  the  time, 
the  noise  of  the  horses  hoofs  forms  the  accompani- 
ment, and  the  deafening  trumpets  blow  away  from 
the  former  amateur  all  tolerable  sense  of  sound 
and  spirit  of  harmony,  as  formerly  the  walls  of 
Jericho." 

Eugenie  listened  so  attentively  that  the  work 
fell  from  her  bands,  looked  sadly  at  the  fiaroo,  and 
spoke  like  compassion  itself : 

"  Let  us  hope,  Herr  von  Risberg,  that  the 
strange  circa mstanoes  in  which  vou  are  placed 
will  not  be  of  long  continuance,  but  be  speedily 
changed  for  more  favourable  ones.** 

'*  How  pleasant  do  these  compassionate  words 
from  beautiful  lips  sound  to  the  neglected  dra- 
goon,** answered  Leo  gallantly ;  "  but  I  fear  your 
sympathy  misleads  you.  His  Serene  Highness 
likes  eveiy  thing  solid,  and  never  approves  of  half 
measures.  So  I  live  in  the  pleasant  anticipation 
of  being  obliged  to  endure  niy  eight  years  of 
serf  ioe,  unless  an  example  be  made  of  me,  as  an 
extraordinary  culprit,  and  I  am  kept  beyond  the  • 
usual  time.'* 

••  You  accommodate  yourself  very  well  to  your 
situation,**  said  Anna,  *'  and  bear  what  is  serious 

"ShoaldlMriooaljgitereOTer  wbat  UMriouf* 
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nsked  Leo,  smiling.  "No.  Whtt  So  I  want? 
I  ride,  walk,  stand,  maj  now  and  then  sit,  at  times 
eren  sleep.  My  money  enables  me  to  make  myself 
as  comfortable  as  your  good  father  will  permit, 
and  each  day  I  am  obliged  to  confess  myself,  that 
it  is  not  so  much  the  Duke's  commands  as  my  own 
will  which  prevent  my  laying  down  the  noble 
trade  of  arms.  Were  it  not  for  my  uncle  and  my 
small  estate,  neither  of  which  I  would  willingly 
expose  either  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Duke  or  to 
confiscation,  you  may  believe,  ladies,  I  should  not 
le  afraid  of  a  little  desertion.  The  forced  oath  of 
the  soldier  is  no  oath  at  all ;  dearer  have  already 
been  broken,  more  agreeable  fetters  deserted; 
three-quarters  of  an  hour's  journey  from  Nehrlin- 
gen,  and  one  is  over  the  border.  A  tolerably  long 
walk  would  carry  me  into  some  other  state.  But 
no;  I  remain,  and  am  a  volunteer,  serving  from 
caprice,  and  for  my  own  enjoyment.  With  you, 
ladies,  I  have  enjoyed  an  unusual  and  undeserved 
pleasure — that  of  friendly  intercourse;  banished 
from  every  circle,  whether  of  soldiers  or  civilians, 
I  am  not  often  a  guest." 

The  ladies,  flattered,  bowed  ;  and  Eugenie,  who 
considered  it  her  duty  to  say  something  civil  to 
the  polite  young  man,  replied  : 

"  The  consciousness  of  your  worth  must  support 
you  under  the  repulsive  rudeness  of  the  multitude, 
either  seeing  m  your  uniform  a  man  who  is  far 
beneath  them,  or  else  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  a 
culprit,  who  might  draw  upon  themselves  a  share 
in  the  Duke's  displeasure.  Such  people  do  not 
know  the  deceitfulness  of  outward  appearances, 
and  that  generosity  is  not  uufrequently  concealed 
under  the  mask  of  crime." 

She  uttered  these  last  words  almost  too  signifi- 
cantly, for  Leo  regarded  her  with  surprise,  and 
answered  gallantly : 

"  Like  a  true  poet  I  despise  the  clamours  of 
the  multitude.  To  be  exculpated  in  your  eyes, 
lady,  and  in  those  of  your  friend,  is  my  sole  wish," 

"Your  only  one?"  laughed  Anna.  "Really 
Baron  von  Risberg !     Do  you  cherish  no  other  ?" 

Leo  mischievously  reflected  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  answered :  "  Were  I  permitted  one,  it 
should  only  be  to  sit  for  an  hour  or  two  in  Major 
Euppel's  place,  leaning  out  of  his  window,  with 
his  pipe,  and  all  his  arrogance,  and  look  down  on 
bim  keeping  guard  in  the  cold  in  my  stead.'* 

The  girls  laughed,  and  Eugenie  added,  "It 
would  be  only  too  slight  a  punishment  for  the  ill- 
mannered  man.     Oh !  I  saw  him  how  horridly  he 

behaved  yesterday,  when  you "     She 

coloured  and  was  silent,  for  it  would  not  have 
been  right  to  let  the  young  man  know  that  she 
had  allowed  hira  to  attract  so  much  of  her  attention 
while  on  guard. 


CHAPTER  VOX. 
"  Speak  of  the  devil  and  he  is  sure  to  appear." 
A  clanking  of  spurs  in  the  ball!     Was  it  the 


Colonel  ?  Leo,  rather  edibanMMd,  htw  lamM 
up.  The  girls,  who  had  aU  along  beeo  hika^ 
out  of  the  window  and  watching  for  tbdr  kbo, 
were  likewise  a  little  frightened.  A  knod  it  liie 
door,  however,  reassured  them.  "  Come  in ;''  nd 
the  Major,  of  whom  they  had  just  beea  ta&iog, 
entered  to  pay  his  respects,  greeted  theai,  boved, 
and  kissed  Eugenie's  hand.  The  next  monMit  his 
eyes  encountered  those  of  Bisberg,  who  wu  8tiid> 
ing  at  the  door  in  true  military  style,  as  straigk  h 
an  arrow",  and  in  his  own  mind  heartfly  curaii^  tk 
meeting,  His  officer  measured  him  noroieljka 
head  to  foot,  then  turned,  and  said — 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  ladies?  Aa 
you  enforcing  a  strict  arrest  ?  What  an  701 
doing  here,  Bisberg  ?'' 

"  Waiting  for  the  Colonel,'*  answered  Ln» 
monotonously. 

"  This  is  not  the  proper  place,"  said  the  Major 
angrily.  "You  should  know  where  youOT^to 
be.     Ladies'  sitting  rooms  are  no  plaoe  for  joC 

Without  wasting  another  word,  but  wA  i 
military  salute  to  his  ofllcer  and  gratefol  look: 
towards  the  two  ladies,  Leo  turned  and  fpM 
the  apartment. 

"An  obtrusive,  awkward,  tiresome  fdknr," 
growled  out  the  Major  Tenomoiisly. 

Anna  tried  to  take  his  part,  but  in  Tain. 

"  Forward,  impertinent,  nnbearable,"  were  iddei 
to  the  former  epithets,  "  the  essence  of  cveiytkinj 
that  is  troublesome.  A  good- for  nothing  feilef, 
with  whom  no  ceremony  is  to  be  observed,  vb 
must  be  treated  as  he  deserves.  The  Coloael 
would  uot  be  best  pleased  were  I  to  tell  bim  tkii 
his  daughters  bad  (Med  into  the  room  that  dino- 
lute  fellow,  who  is  reprobated  by  every  father  td 
husband!" 

"  He  lookp  very  dangerous,  does  he  not  ?"  t^ 
turned  Eugenie,  laughing ;  "  to  speak  hoocitlj,  k 
does  not  seem  so  to  me,  an^I  should  haiethoBgit 
that  something  was  due  to  his  rank.'* 

"His  rank,"  repeated  the  Majw,  wm  n- 
hcmently  than  before,  "What  has  his  raak  fcoBJ 
to  it  ?  As  a  JagdJQuker  it  was  all  very  wdL  A 
baron  is  nobody  except  in  his  proper  drws,  oi 
serving  as  a  volunteer.  But  his  right  botoinkle 
lordship  is  here  in  punishment,  as  a  eomoioain- 
goon,  and  the  Duke's  commands  are  stciettetfat 
him  as  a  plebeian.  It  always  vexes  ae  to  lei^  3 
his  yellow  beak  of  a  face,  that  I  must  say  «^  to 
the  fellow.  God  forgive  those  who  forbid  w  tte 
use  of  the  plain  legitimate,  repdsato^,  aM43»- 
ting  ^,f  and  oblige  us  to  be  polite  to  coanwa 
soldiers.  There  has  been  an  end  to  all  pro(» 
spbordination  ever  since.  The  wretches  hare  tbc 
hardihood  to  think ;'  and  a  dragoon  ought  to  knot 
nothing  more  than  that  there  should  be  fire  m  » 
stable,  seven  abreast  on  the  road,  and  eleven  in  » 
menage.'  * 


*  la  oommoa  ooiiTenaliitn,  exeqtt  asonf  vw? 
fneods  the  Oermaiu  ose  the  uiini  penoo  pIofaL 

t  £r,  the  third  person  tingdar  k  lithar  a 
form  of  address. 
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**  We  do  not  )lbow  anjtliing;  about  thaV*  said 
Anna,  yawning.  "  How  is  it,  however,  that  yon 
are  so  particularly  severe  a|)on  the  Baron  ?" 

He  rolled  his  eyes,  pouted  his  bullying  lips,  but 
nevertheless,  eonde^cended  to  speak,  "Look  you, 
ladies — I  might  say,  that  there  are  people  whom 
you  know  at  a  glance  you  cannot  endure" 

"Yes,  certainly,'*  interrupted  Eugenie,  signifi- 
cantly. 

"  But,**  he  continued,  "  I  will  give  you  a  full 
explanation.  About  a  week  after  the  fellow  had 
joined  the  regiment,  I  gave  him  a  direct  opportu- 
nity of  obliging  me.  You  must  kuow  that  the 
reeruits  think  a  great  deal  of  being  in  their  su- 
perior's good  books.  We  can  annoy  them  even  to 
making  the  blood  flow" 

"  Hum !"  exclaimed  the  friends,  contemptuously. 

"Phylar,  my  hound,  was  iU,*'  he  continued; 
*'  and  the  hnutiog  season  approaching,  some  de- 
cided course  must  be  taken.  Neither  doctor  nor 
quack  could  do  anything  to  save  the  dying  animal. 
I  then  bethought  myself  of  Risberg.  He  had 
been  Jagdjunker,  I  reflected— of  course  under- 
stands all  about  dogs  and  sueh  things,  and  will  do 
me  the  favour  of  prescribing  for  Fhylar.  So  I 
sent  my  servant  to  the  Herr  Baron  von  Risberg, 
with  the  Herr  Baron  >on  Ruppel's  compliments, 
&o.  ftc  What  answer  do  you  think  he  returned. 
That  he  would  not  attend  my  dog,  but  should  any- 
thing happen  to  myself,  he  would  be  most  happy 
to  cure  me.  I  wanted  to  place  him  under  arrest, 
but  the  young  devil  of  a  fellow  vehemently  asserted 
that  he  had  spoken  seriously ;  he  was  a  surgeon  ; 
and  Doctor  Dreblatt  might  examine  him,  if  we  did 
not  believe  it.  But  strange  to  say,  the  Colonel 
tells  me,  the  regimental  surgeon  was  on  the  fourth 
day  completely  silenced,  and  said  that  the  Baron's 
assertion  was  perfectly  correct.  Was  it  not  too 
bad  P  How  shall  I  ever  be  able  to  regard  the  (el- 
low  with  favourable  eyes  P" 

**  It  is  certainly  unpardonable,'*  said  Eugenie, 
"  that  Risberg  should  presume  to  be  right  on  the 
occasion ;  but  pardon  me,  Herr  Major,  you  treat  the 
young  man  too  badly.  I  happened  yesterday  to 
overhear  you,  whilst  reclining  in  the  window, 
smoking  most  comfortably,  say  to  your  sister, 
pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  Baron,  who  was 
pacing  up  and  down  before  the  arsenal,  wrapped 
in  his  cloak :  '  It  is  pleasanter  this  cold  autumnal 
evening  to  be  up  here  in  a  warm  dressing  gown, 
than  to  walk  about  there  in  a  coarse  sentinel's 
cloak.  But  that  fellow  down  there  is  none  the 
worse  for  it,  it  does  him  good,  and  he  has  deserved 
it.'  The  first  part  of  your  speech  was  not  polite, 
the  second  offensive,  and  if  the  young  man,  who 
most  have  heard  it,  were  not  generous,  if  he  were^ 
to  make  a  complaint" 

"I  would  trample  him  under  foot,"  asserted 
the  Major,  with  the  air  of  a  bully.  **  What  I  have 
said  I  can  prove,  and  as  the  fellow  attacked  our 
noble  Prince  Ernst — with  murderous  intent,  as  it 
is  reported — he  deserves  a  much  worse  fate  than 
to  be  under  my  command  !*' 


**  Preserve  me  from  ever  being  mider  it,"  said 
Anna,  as  she  left  the  room  to  attend  to  her  domes- 
tic affairs. 

He  seized  the  opportunity,  approached  Eugenie, 
and  spoke  as  gently  as  his  innate  coarseness 
would  allow,  "  Your  adopted  sister  may  say  what 
she  pleases,  but  to  those  whom  I  love,  I  am 
kind  and  gentle,  nay,  ever  ready  to  place  myself 
under  orders.  Dearest  Eugenie,  a  soldier  should 
not  speak  in  enigmas.  I  cannot  express  to  you 
the  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  find  that  you  take  the 
trouble  of  observing,  in  however  slight  a  degree, 
what  takes  place  in  my  window.  I  confess  to  you 
that  it  is  not  undesignedly  I  so  often  recline  iu 
mine  and  watch  yours." 

"  Very  flattering,"  was  the  dry  answer,  "  but  I 
must  confess  I  cannot  understand  the  object  of  the 
reconnaissance.  For  my  part,  I  assure  you — it 
shall  never  occur  again,  and  you,  I  hope,  will  like- 
wise, for  the  future,  close  both  window  and  cur* 
tains,  or  look  at  something  else  besides  my  flower 
pots,  which  have  now  no  more  flowers  to  exhibit." 

**  Cruel,"  he  sighed,  trying  to  act  the  disconso- 
late, "  What  then  should  my  eyes  seek  save  the 
most  prudish  of  all  flowers  P  In  short,  Mein 
Fraulein,  is  it  my  fate  to  be  favoured  by  the  father, 
yet  rejected  by  the  daughter  whom  I  adore  ?" 

"My  dear  Major,"  replied  Eugenie,  beginning 
to  weary  of  the  scene :  ''  My  father  may  do  as  he 
pleases  with  his  dragoons,  but  I  alone  dispose  of 
my  heart.  I  am  too  young,  too  lovely  for  you." 

"  Zounds !"  burst  forth  Von  Ruppell :  "  A  man 
is  in  his  prime  at  eight-and-thirty,  and  you  may 
ask  in  the  capital,  what  tbe  Duke  said  of  my  figure 
at  the  last  review.  With  respect  to  liveliness  I  will 
keep  pace  with  you.  Do  not  horse  and  man  alike 
tremble  when  I  bear  down  in  front  of  my  men  P  I 
flatter  myself  I  am  still  able  to  give  a  blow  with 
the  flat  of  my  sword — ^now,  unfortunately,  done 
away  with — as  stoutly  and  as  gracefully  as  twenty 
years  ago.     What  more  would  you  have  P" 

**  I — I  will  have  no  soldier,"  she  answered,  em- 
barrassed. ''Wars  make  widows  and  orphans." 

"  Well,  then,  for  your  sake,  I  woidd  content 
myself  with  some  post  in  the  civil  service.  A 
dressing  gown  now  appears  to  me  far  preferable 
for  a  uniform,  which  can  never  be  tight  enough  to 
satisfy  his  Serene  Hig&ness." 

"  Am  I  to  rob  the  State  of  so  brave  an  officer  P" 
quickly  excbumed  Eugenie.  ^  Never.  No,  rather 
let  the  whole  affair  fail  to  the  ground." 


CHAFTEE  IX. 

"Wbjlt  affair  P"  asked  the  Kammerrathin,  who 
at  that  moment  entered  the  room  with  a  letter  in 
her  hand.  "  Good  morning,  Herr  Major.  How  are 
you  EugenchenP  My  dear  little  Titus  is  not  w^. 
The  poor  child  is  in  bed,  and  can  neither  occupy 
himself  with  his  grammar,  nor  with  hb  pretty 
writing.    His  attacks  generally  come  on  in  the 
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forenoos,  abftfte  at  diniMnr  time^  and  are  qjiite  gone 
in  tlie  eTening,  when  the  dear  child  has  been  re- 
Tired  with  some  grapes  and  a  glass  of  wine. 
KeTcrtheless,  his  illness  has  troubled  me,  and 
nothing  but  this  letter  could  have  restored  me.  It 
Is  from  mjr  excellent  Liebediug.  He  will  be  here 
himself  tomorrow,  and — just  guess  into  whose 
suite  he  has — let  it  be  understood  only  for  the 
journej,  smuggled  himself?  Wlij,  into  that  of 
Prince  Ernst,  the  handsomest  man  in  the  world. 
Bis  Serene  Highness  will  honour  Nehrliogen  with 
Us  presence  for  one  day,  during  which  nothing  but 
rejoicings  and  amusements  will  be  seen  on  all 
aides ;  to-morrow,  he  and  mj  Liebeding  will  come — 
a  double  pleasure.*' 

^And  for  ns  a  double  annoyance,"  mnrronred 
Yon  Ruppel,  enraged  both  at  Eugenie's  hard  heart- 
edness,  and  at  her  sister^s  tiresome  iuterruption : 
*'  We  shall  have  to  parade  and  deflle,  yet  gain  no 
more  thanlis  from  the  Prince,  than  words  of  con- 
solation from  cruel  Sips."  He  walked  with  an 
offended  air  towards  the  door,  but  turned  to  take 
Uave  of  the  ladies,  and  said  spitefully,  *'  to  mor- 
x^w  I  shall  have  one  triumph,  and  that  a  great  one. 
Bisberg  before  the  Prince!  What  do  you  think  ? 
Sh  P  and  with  a  malicions  laugh  he  departed. 

'Eugenie's  hands  trembled  so  much,  with  im* 
patience  and  vexation,  that  her  needle  could  hardly 
perform  its  appointed  task.  The  £ammerrathin 
began  carelessly  to  stir  up  the  pot  pourri,  and 
said  phlegmatically,  "  You  have  again  had  some 
difference  with  the  Major,  and  he  is  so  anxious  to 
iharry  you.  Dear  Eugenchen,  a  girl  must  not  be 
too  particular  now-a-days.  Good  matches,  such  as 
my  Liebeding,  are  not  always  to  be  met  with.   He 

is  not  ugly,  not  too  old,  rich,  it  is  said'* 

*'  In  debt  to  all  the  Jews,**  broke  in  Eugenie, 
laughing. 

"  Has  served  like  a  hero,"  continued  Ylctorie. 
**  If  one  is  to  believe  his  own  account  of  his 
services,"  again  interrupted  her  sister ;  but  were 
he  as  rich  as  Demidorf,  and  as  brave  as  Charle- 
nagne  and  all  his  Paladins,  I  should  say  no,  as 
long  as  I  retain  the  use  of  my  eyes.  I  cannot 
love,  and  therefore  cannot  marry  him.  That  is  de- 
cided." 

"  You  are  alwaya  so  easily  provoked,"  laughed 
Madame  Liebedbg ;  bot^in  ^he  end  you  will  see 
ihut  I  am  right.  I  was  never  particularly  in  love 
with  my  Kammerrath,  do  not  remember  my  rest 
having  ever  been  disturbed — as  the  saying  is — by 
any  man;  but  after  maniage  we  become  good 
fiends,  very  good  friends  indeed,  once  my  hu^iband 
lefc  off  that  dreadful  habit  of  doguiatibm.  At  his 
office,  it  is  all  very  well— but  at  home  the  woman 
oiight  to  be  first,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  there 
was  not  here,  during  my  mother's  lifetime,  a  united 
household.  My  father  always  domineered,  and  to 
such  an  extent.  Now  I  no  longer  submit  to  it.  '* 
At  the  same  moment  the  door  burst  open,  the 
Colonel's  angry,  bearded  face,  looked  in«  and  a 
TOice  of  thunder  called  out,  "  Well  chatterer^ 
how  long  am  I  wait  ?    Dinner  ht^  been  on  the 


table  a  quarter  of  an  boor  already,  and  ndbodj  Jm 
yet  appeared.  Allons,  alow  Ylctorie  nd  aaaaj 
Eugenie.     Get  up !  march  !  or  you  shall" 

The  slamming  of  the  door  drowned  the  end  of 
the  master  of  the  house's  vehement  speech ;  aad 
the  ladies  were  not  slow  in  accepting  his  invitatLii. 

**  Ah  1  you  are  brisk  enough  now,  good  £ja- 
merraihin,"  said  her  sister,  satirically. 

A  sigh,  and  "How  a  man  can  frighten  onel* 
was  the  answer.  "  You  have  to  go,  or  the  boats 
is  turned  upside  down.  Now  my  Liebedisg  k 
quite  different.  He  would  sit  for  an  hoar  be- 
fore the  dish,  without  ever  even  raising  the  oorer 
to  look,  until  we  were  all  assembled — 1»  'Ctu^ 
and  he.'* 


CHAPTEE  X. 

"Lady!  your  hard-heartedneas  diivea  sm  to 
despair,  and  may  even  carry  me  further.  A  nam 
who  has  encountered  so  many  batteries,  will  Mi 
shrink  from  using  a  pistol,  to  terminate  tbe  purgftp 
tory  of  an  existence,  onhkased  by  your  anile ! — 
My  life  or  speedy  death  is  in  your  hands.— Yoa 
RuppeU." 

So  ran  the  note,  which  on  the  folloving  ia^ 
about  the  hour  of  parade,  was  brought  to  Eugenie 
by  Praulein  von  Ruppel,  the  Major's  ehierly  sista. 
Fraulein  Christiane,  many  years  older  than  her 
brother,  and  of  not  very  prepossessing  appeanaee, 
looked  even  older  and  more  wrinkled  than  usual, 
well  knowing  the  contents  of  the  letter  of  which 
she  was  the  bearer.  Eugenie  was  rather  shocked 
on  first  receiving  it,  and  excbimed  half  friglitened : 
"  Gracious  Heavens  I  Surely  tbp  man  will  not"  •  .  . 

Yictorie  and  Anna  inquired,  heard,  and  laughed 
— "  Do  not  disturb  yourself,  child."  said  the  far- 
mer, quite  composedly  ;  "  People  are  not  ao  ready 
to  shoot  themselves.  Mere  forma  ol  apeeck — 
nothing  more." 

"  Yes,  of  conrse,"  joined  in  Anna ;  **of  eonne 
mere  words,  and  not  his  own  either ;  for  I  wonUi 
bet  anything  that  the  letter  baa  been  composed  by 
that  genius  the  surgeon,  who  drags  hb  soitimflDtai 
poems  from  house  to  house." 

<'Ah,  thoughtless  girl,"  answered  CbristiaM, 
drawing  her  mouth  up  like  an  injured  cater|^iai» 
«  were  my  brother  to  hear  you  be  would  ezeeote 
his  threat  on  the  spot,  for  since  yesterday  he  k 
completely  changed.  I  have  said  all  thai  is  usaal 
in  simiUr  cases,  but  it  was  of  no  use ;  he  only  he> 
came  more  angry  than  before,  and  I  fear  it  will  wok 
be  over  pleasant  for  his  men  to-day." 

"On  parade  do  you  mean?"  asked  Eugenie; 
"  has  the  Prince  then  not  arrived  yet,  bow  b  that  V^ 

"  He  is  expected,"  she  answered,  and  went  to 
the  window.  The  gay  accoutrementa  of  the  cavalry 
were  already  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  the^ 
ranks  formed  on  the  parade  ground.  A  freak 
autumnal  breeze  played  witb  tl^  phinea  of  ihdr 
hehnets,  the  colours  fluttered  like  gay  peaaaBtaia 
the  wind»  the  weapons  f  litledng^  ind  Am  imtm 
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ataoldog  and  fmntng.  The  sorroundiDg  windows 
were  filled  with  spectaton ;  the  siBters  followed 
their  visitor's  example,  and  watched  the  pretty 
scene.  Christiane  observed  only  her  brother,  as 
he  galloped  up  and  down  like  a  mad  roan,  spur- 
ring his  horse  to  the  most  violent  leaps,  and  twice 
as  harsh  as  usual  to  those  under  him.  Yictorie 
looked  for  her  cousin,  for  the  conceited,  dressed- 
out  young  I^ehrlingen  fop,  who  was  beating  the 
kettle  drums,  and  for  her  Liebeding.  Eugenie 
and  Anna's  eyes  sought  the  Baron  von  B-i^berg. 
They  soon  recognised  him  in  the  front  rank,  and 
could  not  repress  a  fresh  feeling  of  compassion  as 
they  saw  him  sitting  on  his  horse  with  a  more 
serious  and  thoughtful  countenance  than  usual. 
"  Cruel  to  place  the  poor  man  in  full  view  of  his  mor- 
tal enemy,"  thought  Madame  Liebeding,  when  he 
was  pointed  out  to  her.  The  two  friends  knew  bet- 
ter, but  considered  that  under  any  circumstances  the 
meeting  would  be  far  from  a  happy  one.  Hearing 
from  Christiane  that  Kbberg  had  reported  himself 
ill,  but  in  consequence  of  the  Major's  representa- 
tions, his  services  had  not  been  excused,  they  felt 
more  than  ever  embittered  against  the  old  bully ; 
and  his  tister,  who  had  triumphantly  related  the 
shabby  trick,  did  not  thereby  much  further  his 
cause. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

'  rgiment  had  hitherto  stood  still  as  a  stormy 
cloud  ;  in  a  moment  it  was  all  life.  A  dragoon, 
who  had  been  sent*out  as  a  vidette,  galloped  up 
co?ered  with  dust,  and  brought  intelligence  that 
the  Prince's  carriage  had  been  upset,  but  that  his 
Serene  Highness  was  uninjured.  His  companion, 
the  Major  von  Ringelsberge,  was  hurt  in  the  arm, 
and  would  drive  slowly  on,  but  the  Prince  had 
mounted  a  horse,  accom;.anied  by  only  one  groom, 
and  would  arrive  in  a  few  moments.  The  Ck)Ionel 
and  his  staff  ha.^tened  out  to  meet  him,  and  con- 
docted  him,  amidst  the  sound  of  trumpets,  beating 
of  drams,  and  loud  huzzahs  of  the  people,  to  the 
parade  ground.  Ernst,  a  slight,  handsome  young 
man,  as  Yictorie  had  described  him,  and  dressed  in 
a  aiost  becoming  uniform,  was  exceedingly  gracious 
and  affable,  paid  as  much  attention  to  the  exercises 
of  the  soldiers  as  if  it  was  the  most  exquisite 
spectacle  he  had  ever  seen,  and  charmed  everybody 
by  his  unwearied  condescension. 

•*  Hurrah  !  vivat  Victorie  1"  cried  out,  in  the 
meantime,  a  little  man,  in  an  apple  green  coat, 
elbowing  his  way  through  the  crr)wd,  and  spring- 
ing up  to  the  window,  against  which  the  Kammer- 
rath  in  and  Eugenie  were  leaning,  the  lower  part  of 
which  was  closed. 

"Ah!  Liebeding,  is  that  you,"  answered  Vic- 
torie ;  then  you  have  not  been  upset  P" 

"  Anything  but  that,*'  he  replied ;  **  certainly 
not.  lour  Kammerrath  has  returned  to  you  as 
large  aa  life ;"  and  he  wanted  to  embraee  her  at 
oiee  ffom  the  street,  but  she  pushed  him  back. 


exclaiming,    *'Por  shame  !^  and    Titus    instead 
sprang,  not  in  the  politest  manner,  out  of  the  win* 
dow  into  his  father^s  arms.     Whilst  the   Kammer- 
rath was  endeavouring  to  free   himself  from  hia 
troublesome  offspring,   her  sister   looking  &t  her 
crumpled   collar,  Anna  laughing,   and  Ghristiane 
watching,  with  the  spiteful  eyes  of  an  old  maid,  both, 
the  Liebeding's,  senior  and  junior,   Eugenie's  eyes, 
never  left  the  Prince,  who  rode  i|p  and  down  in' 
front  of  the  regiment,  stopped  before  an  old  dra^ 
goon,  spoke  to  him,  rode  on,  and  then  seemed  to^ 
ask  some  question  of  tl|e  Colonel,  who  waa  follow* 
ing  him.    Three   steps  off  stood  Bisberg^  whose 
face  had  grown  rather  jpale,  and  to  whom  his  com-' 
mander  pointed,  then  ordered  him  to  advance  out 
of  the  ranks  to  the  Prince.    With  what  attentiod^ 
did  she  Qot  observe  thejr  fei^tnres.    Both  seemed^ 
surprised  and  equally  astonished  at  meeting  each, 
other  there.     The  Prince  gated  for  some  time  at 
his   friend ;  and  after  having  exchanged    a  few 
words  with  him,   rode  on,   every  now  and  then 
looking  back.     Composure   was   restored  to  the 
Baron*s  features,  and  Eugenie  awaited  with  more, 
calmness  the  end  of  the  parade.     Amidst  repeated 
cheers  his  Serene  Highness  left  the  ground,  ther 
Colonel  and   Staff  accompanying  him  to  the  oM 
castle,  which  he  had  selected  as  his  quarters^ 
With  astonisbment  Eugenie  now  saw  most  of  the 
young  officers  assemble  round  Baron  Bisberg,  con- 
verse with,  and  treat  him  en  ami.  Why  ?  The  reason 
was  evident.    The  sun  of  favour  had  shone  on 
him.     People  fancied  they  had  observed  that  the 
Prince  had  been  much  struck  on  first  seeing  him 
— had  wavered  between  natural  displeasure  aud, 
innate  generosity.     The  latter  had,  however,  ob- 
tained a  signal  victory,  and  his  Highness  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  the  Baron  at  his  dinner  table. 
Hence  the  change  in  public  opinion — this  universal 
alteration !     She  saw  in  it  a  favourable  omen  £or 
Risberg,  a  milder  disposition  of  the  Duke,  the  con- 
fipmation  of  her    Scliirmeck*s    exemption    from 
punishment,  and  joyfully   prepared  for  the  ball*, 
which,  on  the  same  evening,  was  to  be  given  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  as  a  mark  of  their 
loyalty  to  the  Prince. 


CHAFTEE  Xn. 

A  sxmBEB  of  blooming  girls  graced  the  ban- 
qnetting  room  in  the  Town  Hall,  only  a  few  being  . 
admitted  of  those  who  were  pau^,  thin,  or  too 
embonpmni,  Christiane,  and  the  rest  of  her  sallow 
sisterhood,  were  permitted  to  look  down  from  the 
gallery  on  the  gay  assembly.  The  white  dresses  of 
the  ladies,  ornamented  with  red  and  green,  the 
colours  of  the  country,  formed  a  pretty  contrast 
to  the  likewise  green  and  red  cavalry  uniform,  to 
the  black  or  gala  dresses  of  the  young  ci\ilians. 
The  impatience  of  the  lovers  of  the  dance  oould 
hardly  be  concealed;  but  the  Prince  had  not 
arrived.    The  ball  was  not  yet  to  be  opened ;  and 
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the  ladies  miui  wait  as  patienllj  as  they  were  able. 
The  gailj  dressed  joong  men  of  rank  strutted 
aboat  the  room,  surprised  to  .see  themselves  once 
more  in  pumps  and  silk  stockings;  the  other 
civilians,  in  black,  kept,  like  the  bull's  eye  in  a 
target,  the  ceutre  of  the  room,  standing,  watching, 
spying,  looking,  hoping,  envying,  cursing.  Eugenie, 
a  complete  "  Filia  del  Regimento,*'  was  surrounded 
by  officers;  the  goodnatured  Anna  entertaining 
the  Auditor,  an  agreeable  man  of  thirty ;  and  the 
Kammerr&thin  serving  her  Liebeding  with  a  glass 
of  punch,  that  sine  qua  mm  of  tolerable  peace. 
Henriette,  Clementine,  Sophi,  and  Mimi,  under 
the  wings  of  mothers  and  aunts,  could  only  speak 
with  their  eyes,  and  those  eyes  always  said  to  the 
door,  ''Why  do  you  not  open,  and  let  us  see 
the  Prince,  the  dear,  charming  Prince,  and, 
perhaps** 

It*  opened,  the  delightful  door;  the  orchestra 
atruck  up,  and  all  rose  to  greet  the  hope  of  their 
oountry,  who  entered,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of 
the  Guards,  decorated  with  stars  and  orders,  and 
decked  out  like  a  young  Adonis  for  the  dance. 
He  was  followed  by  the  highest  civil  and  military 
officers ;  but  by  his  side  walked  a  common  dragoon, 
ahhoQgh  his  uniform  was  of  the  finest  cloth — Leo 
Ton  Risberg.  To  him  the  Prince's  first  words 
were  addressed^  when  the  flourish  of  trumpetsand 
beating  of  drums  had  ceased.  He  then  turned  to 
the  grave  circle  of  honorary  attendants  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded,  and  said,  with  winning 
gentleness : — 

"  It  cannot  be  denied,  gentlemen,  that  a  soldier's 
dress  is  honourable.  I,  therefore,  hope  you  will 
receive  this  young  man,  whom  I  may  well  call 
Damon,  since  he  is  not  without  a  Pythias,  with 
kindness  and  distinction.*' 

A  general  bow  was  the  answer,  and  the  gay 
Eisberg  moved  about  the  ball-room  like  a  fish  in 
water,  and  as  if  he  had  been  for  years  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  good  people  of  Nehrlingen. 
The  hearts  of  the  young  girls  beat  quick,  as  they 
now  saw  the  long  observed  and  praised  one  ad- 
mitted as  an  equal  into  honourable  circles  ;  quicker 
than  all  that  of  Eagenie,  for  to  her  the  Prince  ad- 
vanced, conducted  by  the  Colonel,  and  engaged  her 
for  the  dance.  She  bowed,  much  flattered,  and 
coloured,  whilst  the  Colonel  himself,  whose  fatherly 
pride  was  touched,  ventured  on  a  laugh.  Eugenie 
fluttered  away  on  the  Prince's  arm.  Anna  fol- 
lowed with  the  agreeable  Bisberg,  who,  after  a 
transient  view  of  the  assembled  beauties,  gave  her 
the  preference.  Numerous  other  couples  joined 
them,  and  all  w^n  too  much  occupied  with  their 
own  enjoyment  to  remark  the  Unfortunate  Major, 
who  felt  on  the  rack,  as  he  saw  Eugenie  borne 
away,  and  Risberg  treated  as  an  officer.  The 
dancers  meanwhile  were  making  the  most  of 
their  time. 

*'  What  do  you  think  of  me,  Trauliene  Anna  P" 
asked  Leo  of  his  partner,  who  replied,  "  I  regard 
you  as  a  riddle,  Herr  Baron,  but  as  a  very  plemnt 


"Just  so;**  he  answered.  "To  you  I  will  be 
the  pleasantest  possible,  though  I  do  not  quite 
know  what  to  make  of  mysdf.  You,  on  the  eon- 
trary,  are  no  riddle  to  me,  but  the  dearest,  most 
channing  mirror  I  know  of.** 

"  Your  mirror  P"  asked  the  maiden,  smiling. 

"A  mirror  on  which  I  gase  with  infinite 
pleasure.  Your  mild,  domestic  virtues,  your  piety 
and  gentleness,  have  been  long  known  to  me.  Oh, 
that  I  might  some  day  see  you  at  mj  own  fireside^ 
praying  for  my  welfare" — 

"  What  are  you  saying  ?'*  stammered  Anna,  s»- 
prised  and  confused — "All  in  its  proper  place. 
Household  affairs  are  not  suited  to  ball-roonia,  asd 
see — the  Prince  is  just  ending  the  dance." 

Meanwhile,  Ernst  had  not  been  silent,  and  whis- 
pered to  his  partner,  as  he  led  her  to  her  seat — "  I 
have  now  myself  become  acquainted  with  the 
amiable  being,  whom  a  true  friend  has  not  too 
partially  described  to  me.  lliis  hour  I  sbaB 
always  recall  with  pleasure,  and  onlj  regret  that 
circumstances  oblige  me  to  remain  at  a  distanee. 
Not  to  every  one  would  I  wiUingly  resign  so  rare 
a  treasure,  charming  Eugenie ;  and  I  will  take  care 
that  it  only  falls  into  worthy  hands." 

How  softly  and  pleasantly  these  words  fdl  on 
her  ear.  He  had  spoken  in  enigmas,  but  they  were 
capable  of  only  the  best  soluUon.  Schirmeck  was 
certainly  in  no  danger  from  the  Prince,  for  to  bin 
and  to  him  alone  did  the  last  words  refer.  Nimbly, 
lightly,  and  gracefully,  the  brightness  of  her  hopes 
reflected  in  her  eyes  and  irradiating  her  counten- 
ance, she  floated  through  the  following  dances — 
the  youth  of  Nehrlingen  vieing  with  each  other  in 
claiming  her  hand,  until  the  first  pause  restored  her 
to  her  own  immediate  friends.  His  Serene  High- 
ness was  playing  in  another  room,  with -Presidents 
and  Councillors.  The  Kammerrath  had  flown  to 
the  refreshment  table,  and  returned  laden  to  ha 
Victorie,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  gone  through 
all  the  dances,  and  who  felt  it  a  distinction  to  sit 
down  to  recover  breath  beside  her  sbter,  the  Vtmet 
having  danced  with  her.  Eugenie,  occupied  with 
her  own  thoughts  and  wbhes,  paid  little  attention 
to  the  gastronomic  performances  of  the  loving  pair, 
but  observed  with  a  mischievous  eye  and  pra^ised 
ear  the  bond  of  love  whicli  was  springing  up  be- 
tween Anna  and  Leo.  The  Colonel,  who  was 
standing  near  engaged  in  conversation,  looked  now 
and  then  attentively,  but  not  angrily,  towards  them, 
and  allowed  them  to  remain  undisturbed.  No 
sooner  had  he  departed,  than  Major  von  Ruppel 
moved  from  behind  a  pillar,  and  advanced  npitRy 
towards  Eugenie.  At  his  approach^  Risberg  widn 
drew,  not  attempting  to  conceal  his  annoyanoe  fron 
Anna ;  and  how  gladly  would  her  adopted  sister 
have  followed  him.  Since  propriety  would  not 
allow  of  her  doing  so,  and  her  spirits  being  raised 
by  her  conversation  with  the  Prince,  she  deter- 
mined to  employ  the  weapon  of  ridicule  against 
her  unwearied  lover,  whose  first  words  evioeed  tkt 
demon  of  vexation,  which  was  workinf 

••How  graoeftdly  you  are  i 
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tito  pli^  ibis  erening,  Mien  Fraolien,'*  he  said ; 
** permit  me  also  to  rejoice  m  their  light;  am  I 
alone  to  remain  unblesfied? — to  receive  no  one 
consolatory  answer  to  my  message  sent  by 
Christiane  ?" 

'*Yonr  note  has  seriously  offended  me,  Herr 
Major,"  she  answered — "  such  ravings  are  quite 
inoompatible  with  real  love ;  and  yon  will  find  it 
difficult  to  appease  me,  without  even  thinkiug  of 
further  favours." 

He  stood  as  if  petrified.  The  effect  on  which 
he  had  caleulated  crumbled  to  pieces  at  his  feet. 

"Besides,"  she  continued,  "you  have  violated 
my  feelings  of  propriety,  and  those  of  all  delicate- 
minded  people,  in  the  person  of  young  Baron  von 
Risberg,  and  your  error  must  be  fully  atoned  for 
before  there  can  be  any  approach  of  a  good  under- 
standing  between  us.  I  do  not  deny  feeling  some 
predilection  for  the  young  man,  which  appears  to 
Ine  compktdy  justified  by  the  Princess  oonduet.** 

*'  Bather  say,  a  partiotidar  predilection,"  repeated 
the  annoyed  Major,  repressing  hb  anger.  ''  What 
is  it  your  pleasure,  gracious  lady,  that  I  should  do 
in  order  to  satisfy  it  ?** 

"  You  would  not  do  what  I  should  require,**  said 
Eugenie,  shrugging  her  shoulders — "  and  so  I  fear 
matters  will  always  remain  in  their  present  posi- 
tion." 

"  Never,"  he  cried ;  seeing  in  the  distance  a 
bright  prospect  of  h^r  love  and  fortune.  "  What 
do  you  desire?  All  your  commands  shall  be  strictly 
obeyed.** 

**  Even  to  standbg  on  guard  ?*'  she  asked  in  a  low 
voice,  drawing  nearer  to  him  —  (he  started)  — 
*'  with  helmet,  carbine,  and  military  cloak,  in  the 
sentry-box  at  the  arsenal,  opposite  my  window  P" 

His  face  twisted  itself  into  anything  but  a 
friendly  expression.  "  What  is  your  object  ?"  he 
questioned,  doubtfully. 

''Satisfaction  for  the  Baron,  whom  you  have 
offended  whilst  occupying  that  post,"  answered  the 
rogueish  giri,   "  and  at  the  same  time  a  service 


such  as  in  former  times  ladies  required  of  their 
knights." 

"  But  consider,"  said  von  Buppel,  angrily,  yet 
pliantly,  "  I  am  a  Major,  this  office  is  quite  beneath 

me and,  if  performed I  should  be 

obliged,  for  your  amusement,  to  take  some  fellow 
into  my  confidence,  and  then" — 

"Everything  is  provided  for  you;"  she  gaily 
interrupted — "  his  coarse  cloak  is  as  hononrable  as 
a  prince's  robes,  if  the  sentinel  be  a  prince.  And 
what  nobler  office,  from  that  of  the  porter  who 
stretches  his  legs  in  £rahwinkeiVhall,  to  the 
cuirassier  on  gua^rd  at  the  TuUeries,  than  that  of 
keeping  watch  over  a  bdoved  object,  this  proof  of 
unconditional  obedience  ?  As  regards  the  fear  of 
discovery,  your  best  plan  would  be  to  change  places 
with  the  Baron.  He  is  a  man  of  honour;  his 
word  would  be  your  best  seiurity." 

"  With  the  Baron  P'*  exclaimed  von  Enppel :  "  I 
mount  guard  P  Are  you  aware  of  what  you  require  P 
Take  the  feUows  place  for  two  hours  ? — as  I  sup- 
pose you  would  have  him  meantime  take  mine,  and 
pay  me  in  my  own  coin.  The  very  thought  makes 
me  shudder." 

"Of  course,  that  is  understood;"  answered 
Eugenie,  quickly,  and  with  difficulty  repressing  a 
laugh.  "  But  I  can  assure  you  that  be  will  be 
more  generous  than  you  have  been.  Once  for  aU» 
you  in  the  sentry-box«  Bisberg  comfortably  and 
honourably  installed  in  your  window.  This  act  of 
submission  I  must  have,  or  there  can  never  be 
peace  between  us." 

She  was  about  to  leave  him,  but  he  grasped  her 
hands  with  emotion.  "  If  it  be  performed,  cruel 
one  ....  may  I  then  hope  V 

"That  I  shall  pardon  your  former  want  of 
politeness,'*  she  mischievously  answered — "  on  my 
word.  But  do  not  carrj  your  expectations  too  far. 
The  rest  depends  on  the  humour  I  may  be  in,  and 
on  your  conduct  Herr  Major.  Better  to  have  ex- 
pected nothing  than  to  have  waited  in  vam.*' 
(To  ht  ctmciuded  it  our  next.J 


THE  PROHT  AND  LOSS  OF  IN8URANCB  COMPANIES. 

(oOHTmUSD  JBOU  CUB  L4SX  VXTXBUU) 


Ws  committed  an  error  in  our  last  number,  by 
stating  that  the  Magnet  Life  Assurance  Company 
had  gone  into  partnership  with  the  Eagle.  The 
error  occurred  while  writing,  without  reference, 
from  a  similarity  in  the  sound  of  the  name  to  the 
Mentor,  which,  as  stated  subsequently,  joined  the 
Eagle.  We  may  remind  our  readers  that  the 
account  of  the  Magnet^  in  the  Blue  Book,  showed 
that  its  preliminary  expenses  were  discharged  by  its 
capital ;  and  tiiat  an^  income  from  premioms  of 


£3,608  had  been  secured  for  the  first  year.  There 
were  no  claims  in  that  year,  but  a  sum  of  £289 
was  expended  for  re  assurances.  All  the  expenses 
came  to  fifty  per  cent.,  or  thereby.  From  a  re- 
ported meeting  of  the  Company  we  learn  that,  in 
the  following  year,  its  new  policies  yielded  an 
income  of  £3,338,  and  the  total  revenue  was 
within  fifty-three  pounds  of  seven  thousand  pounds. 
The  claims  only  amounted  to  £410;  and,  although 
we  have  no  account  of  the  expenditure,  yet  it  was 
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neeessArily  Wotig^t  down  to  a  mnob  smalier  per 
eentagv,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  simUar 
years,  will  become  such  a  small  rate  on  the  income 
as  to  ensure  a  large  accamulated  fund. 

The  Manchester  and  London  Life  Assnranoe  and 
Loan  Association  vas  completely  registered  on  the 
16th  June,  1853.  The  acconut  returned  in  the 
blue  book  is  to  the  close  of  1853.  The  subscribed 
capital  of  the  company  was  ninety  thousand 
pounds,  of  which  only  eight  thousand  pounds  were 
paid  up,  and  nine  thousand  pounds  were  depo- 
iited  as  a  loan.  The  Life  i^nd  Endown^ent  pre- 
miums amounted  to  nearly  nineteen  hundred 
pounds,  extending  oter  a  period  of  six  months. 
The  receipts  appear  to  hate  been : — 

Paid  up  capital     £8.366    0    0 

Loans       9,000    0    0 

Premiums...         .^         ...     1,840    4     7 
Literest 10  14    8 


£19,216  19  3 
And  it  is  accounted  for  by : — 
PreHmtnary  expenses  and  leases 

of  premises        4,786  15  3 

Management         1,818     3  7 

Pumiture  ...         642  16  6 

Lafestments          11,279    0  0 

Cash         1,250    3  11 


£19,216  19    3 
^  The  expenses  of  establisliing  the  company  were 
therefore  £6,687, 15s.  4d.,  and  we  hear  no   more 
of  it  in  the  blue  book. 

Tbe  Marine  and  Qenend  Travellers'  Insurance 
Society  was  completdy  registered  at  the  close  of 
1854,  but  has  no  returns  in  this  book. 

The  Marine  Life  and  Casualty  Mutual  Assurance 
Company  compensates  in  punctuality,  if  that  could 
be  done,  for  the  s9ence  of  its  almost  namesake. 
I4s  complete  registration  dates  from  5th  July, 
1852.  Its  preliminary  expenses  charged  in  the 
acoount  for  the  first  six  months  amount  only  to 
£600  18s.  7d.  Its  investments  at  the  dose  of  the 
period  reached  £2,387  5$.  8d. ;  and  as  its  reTcnue 
for  premiums  and  other  matters  "was  £3,381  7s.  4d., 
the  current  expenditure  for  management  and  re- 
assurance was  £393  3s.  Id.  Tb*6  receipts  of  1853 
exclusive  of  the  commissfons  and  interest  reached 
£6,966 ;  the  management  £1,018,  the  re  assurances 
and  claims  £1,136,  itnd  £275  were  paid  in  addition 
to  the  former  preliminary  expenses.  The  manage* 
nieni  was  therefore  foi^een  per  cent,  of  the^  re- 
ceipts. The  claims,  management,  preliminaries, 
and  re-assurances,  were  thirty  five  and  a  half  per 
cent.  The  addition  to  the  business  receipts  in  the 
tiext  year  came  only  to  £380,  but  the  commission 
on  re-assurances  and  the  interest  were  £190;  yet 
tbc  charges  for  management,'  Ac ,  and  other  out- 
lays were  tkirfytieo,  and  for  claims,  purchases  of 
policies,  and  reassorattces,  twenty  one — together, 
fifty  three  per  cent.  The  accounts  are  not  ret  urned 
further  than  the  dose  of  1854,  when  the  accunra- 
latlotta  of  the  company  amounted  to  £10,566. 


The  Maritime  Passengers  Assunmee  was  oompkii^ 
ly  registered  four  and  a  half  years  since,  but  hn 
returned  no  account  The  Marylebone  and  Qeoehl 
Life  was  completely  regbtered  in  the  spring  of  l&S^ 
and  dissolved  before  the  winter  of  that  jear, 
although  local  companies  of  this  nature  should  be 
successful. 

The  Medical,  Legal,  and  General  Mutual  LBe 
Assurance  Society  is  ten  years  old,  and  at  29tli 
September,  1851,  had  a  duh  balance  in  its  ftvoot 
of  £10,380.  In  the  twelve  months  subsequent,  ifl 
income  from  life  assurance  was  £7,S59;  tki 
management  cost  £3,247,  and  the  claims  and  the 
other  expenses  connected  with  them  reqnird 
£4,384.  leaving  over  £1,228,  although  the  cadi 
balance  of  the  company  at  the  doK  of  the  year 
was  increased  by  £2,620.  The  difference  origins- 
ted  in  annuities  and  interest.  The  account  for  th^ 
subsequent  year  shows  a  rapid  increase  in  tlie 
premium  revenue,  which  reached  £10,419 ;  but  the 
charges  for  management  were  twenty-two  and  i 
half,  and  the  claims  sixty -one,  or  toget&er  fightj- 
three  per  cent,  upon  the  receipts.  The  cash  l»- 
lance  was  increased  by  nearly  two  thousand  pouiHls. 
The  year  terminating  witb  the  autumn  of  1854 
was  more  fortunate.  The  revenue  increased  bf 
£1,544.  The  management  required  twenty-tio 
and  a  half,  and  the  claims  neariy  a  similar  propor- 
tion ;  making  together,  forty-five  per  cent,  on  Ike 
revenue  for  premia.  An  addition  of  nearly  Hre 
thousand  was  made  to  the  cash  balance ;  and  the 
year  ending  with  the  autumn  of  1855  began  vitk 
£19,857  on  hand,  and  terminated  with  a  decrease 
of  £850,  although  the  revenue  for  premiann  in- 
creased by  £1,590 ;  and  all  companies,  ere  they 
arrive  at  their  tenth  year,  should  be  prepared  for 
these  seasons  of  depression.  The  chaiger  vere 
twenty-one  and  the  claims  seventy-two,  makiar 
ninety-three  per  cent.  We  have  induded  the  has 
credit  premiums,  but  £1,916  remained  due  upoi 
them,  which  make  the  difference  upon  the  ca!^ 
account.  The  claims  paid  by  this  company  ars 
heavy;  and  in  the  four  years  which' we  bare 
noticed,  they  reached  twenty-  five  thousand  poandi 
We  stated  in  our  last  number,  that  the  Magnet  had 
joined  the  Eagle.  We  should  have  said  the  Mentor, 
of  which  Sir  John  Dean  Paul  7as  chairman,  it 
his  failure  the  other  directors  deemed  a  shelter 
under  the  feathers  of  the  Kagle  comfortable  for 
them,  while  the  alliance  will  be  doubtless  uaefol 
to  the  stronger  company.  The  Mentor,  at  its  aa- 
nexation  had  efxisted  for  seven  years.  Its  aoooniit 
to  the  close  of  1851,  exhibited  against  the  eonbf 
bution  of  5  per  cent,  upon  its  capita  stock  of 
£250,000,  amounting  to  £12,500;  tiie  fdloviag 
assets : — 

Property £4,144  18   0 

Loans  3,093  19  11 

Cash            ...          ..;         ...     1,813  17    1 
Debtors       534  12    6 


£9,067   9  < 
The  oompMybad^ns  anakalf  ^tt^i1«>y% 
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wa  of  their  caiyital  £8»412  78.  6d:  The  office  fit- 
tings  and  furnitore  were  valaed  at  £687  9s.  2€U 
and  the  preliminary  expenses  were  pat  at 
£4,986  69.  2d.  In  these  circumstances  the  liabi- 
litj  on  policies  reached  £217,316.  This  oompanj 
were  verj  fortunate  in  1851 — for  their  single  claim 
amounted  to  little  more  than  one  and  five  eighths 

fer  cent,  of  their  premiums ;  which  were  £6,365  ; 
ut  their  expenses  were  £4,930,  or  teveniy  eight 
per  cent  During  1852  the  receipts  for  premiums 
|rere  £6,929,  while  the  claims  anp  the  expenditure 
irere  £6,116,  or  ninetj  per  oent.»  of  which  the 
claims  were  thirteen,  and  the  re-assnrauoes  thirteen 
per  cent.  In  1853  the  claims  amounted  to  thirty- 
nine,  and  the  re-assnranees  to  eleven  and  one> 
fourth ;  making  fifty  per  cent  under  this  head, 
while  the  total  expenditure  and  outlay  reached 
ninety-seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
receipts,  but  included  in  that  sum  of  £8,509,  a 
payment  of  £600  for  preliminaries,  which  brings 
down  the  current  expenses  and  outlay  to  ninety- 
one  per  cent.  We  have  no  statement  subsequent 
to  the  close  of  1853,  but  the  assets  at  that  time 
were  equal  to  tlie  paid  up  capital ;  leaving  nothing, 
however,  for  any  responsibility  on  account  of  the 
annuities  granted,  or  the  policies  issued ;  although 
the  latter  eoTcred  £290,991. 

The  Mercantile  Life  Assurance,  completely  regis- 
tered in  1846,  was  dissolved  in  1852,  and  the  Mer- 
cantile Provident  dates  back  only  two  years,  and 
of  course  has  no  account  in  this  blue  book. 

The  Merchant  and  Tradesman's  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Society  is  nine  years  old;  and  its 
account  for  1851  began  with  a  bahince  of  almost 
three  thousand  pounds,  wanting  only  eighteen 
pence.  The  premiums  for  that  year  reached 
£6,304 ;  but  the  claims,  re-assurance,  and  premiums 
left  due,  amounted  to  thirty- two,  and  the  expenses 
to  thirty-four,  in  all  sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
eome  from  this  source.  After  deducting  the 
amount  of  the  temporary  guarantee  funds,  £3,680, 
the  assets  of  the  company  realised  at  the  close  of 
the  year  amounted  to  £4,814.  The  next  year's  ac- 
counts show  an  improvement  of  £1,101  in  the 
premiums  received,  and  thech&imsand  reassurance 
amounted  to  tweuty  one,  the  current  expenses  to 
forty  and  a  half,  and  part  of  the  preliminary  ex- 
penses to  nine  and  a  half,  making  a  total  ot  scTenty- 
ooe  per  cent.  The  assurance  fund,  exclusive  of 
the  policy  risk,  at  the  dose  of  the  year 
had  reached  £6,905.  In  that  year  a  bonus 
was  declared,  leaving  only  a  balance  of  £349  Os.  lOd. 
between  the  estimated  value  of  the  sums  assured, 
and  the  total  valuation  of  the  assets.  Next  year 
produced  a  better  state  of  accounts,  for  the  pre- 
mium return  came  to  £10,900,  being  an  advance 
of  £3,495,  on  which  the  claims,  and  matters  oon- 
neeted  with  them,  were,  thirteen,  and  the  charges 
forty-two,  making  fifty-seven  per  cent.  The  UA- 
lowmg  year,  or  that  terminating  with  the  close  of 
January,  1855,  yielded  a  still  further  advance  in 
premiums  of  £3^854 ;  and  to  the  whole  the  claims 
^ore  the  proj^rtion  of  twenty-five,  and  the  expen- 


ses thirty-seven  and  a  hal(  making  altogether 
aixty-two  and  a  half  per  qent  of  the  revenue  from 
this  source.  The  assets,  exclusive  of  policy  risks, 
at  the  close  of  the  year  were  £18,908. 

The  Metropolitan  Counties  and  General  Life 
Assurance,  &o..  Society,  is  eight  years  old.  Its 
accounts  are  not  returned  here  in  the  usual  form. 
The  amount  received  for  premiums  and  that  paid 
for  expenses  is  not  stated,  but  the  statements  of 
liabilities  and  assets  are  given  in  eaoli  year  to 
March,  and  in  1851  the  capital  is  returned  at 
£l7i789;  in  the  following  year  at  £16,131.  The 
balance  of  profit  and  loss,  which  we  presume 
means  the  balance  of  receipts  over  paying 
charges  and  expenses,  was,  in  IS51,  £2,055,  and  ia 
1852  had  reached  £6,037.  In  1855,  when  the 
company  was  seven  years  old,  the  capital  had 
climbed  to  £20.792,  and  the  aforesaid  balance  to 
£15.687,  subject  to  a  deduction  of  £5.870  for 
preliminaries,  leaving  a  net  balance  of  £9,817,  or 
with  capital,  £30,609,  of  which  £2,627  was  in- 
vested  in  furniture  and  premises. 

The  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Reversionary 
and  Life  Interest  Company,  was  established  four 
and  a  half  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  dealii^  in 
securities  associated  with,  or  originating  in,  life 
assurance,  but  has  not  given  any  account  of  its 
operations.  The  Midland  Counties  Insuranoe  was 
only  registered  last  year,  and  of  course  has  no 
statement  in  this  blue  book. 

The  Mitre  has  been  esUblidied  for  tea  years. 
It  has  a  considerable  business  in  annuities.  Its 
accounts  are  made  up  to  April  in  each  year.  In 
1852  the  income  from  life  policies  was  £5,696, 
subject  to  claims  and  re-assurances  £2,788,  other 
charges,  £2,465,  together  ninety-two  per  cent  on 
the  revenue.  The  income  of  1853  from  the  same 
source  was  increased  by  £649,  the  claims  and  re- 
assurances were  forty-two,  other  charges  forty-six, 
together  eighty  eight  per  cent.  The  account  for 
1854,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  claims  for  two 
years,  continued  to  show  an  increasing  receipt  from 
policies,  the  advance  bebg  £895.  The  ohaiget 
connected  with  man%ement  were  fifty-seven  and  a 
half,  and  those  from  claims  twenty-nine,  in  all 
eighty-six  percent.  We  have  charged  all  the  ex- 
penses^ as  in  every  other  case,  to  the  assurance 
business  alone,  but  in  the  Mitre,  from  the  first 
year  mentioned,  the  amount  received  for  annuitiet 
was  one-fourth,  b  the  following  one-half,  and  in 
the  third  over  one  fifth  of  the  income  from  policies. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  expenses  should  there- 
fore be  charged  to  the  annuity  business.  In  the 
year  terminating  in  1855,  the  receipts  from  an* 
nuities  and  policies,  and  the  disbnrsemeato  ree- 
pecting  them,  are  combined ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  progress  of  either  branch.  The  in- 
come  from  both  departments  was  £9,518.  The 
claims  upon  policies  and  the  payments  of  annuftiee 
reached  £7,915,  and  the  charges  for  management 
and  other  matters  connected  with  the  extension  of 
the  company  were  £4,363,  being  together  £2,760 
over  the  business  income,  on  which  Uie  chpirgtifor 
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maaagenittit  aad  eztdnfrioxi  wow  almoei  forty-six, 
and  the  cUims  were  eighty-three  per  cent.  The 
expenses  iBclode  a  heevj  eharge  for  rent  and 
taxes,  a  dividend  for  shareholders,  and  a  directorate 
fee — all  of  them,  in  the  cirenmstances,  high.  The 
iBgis  appears  to  have  coalesced  with  the  Mitre  in 
1855,  and  as  its  bosiness  was  considerable,  a  re- 
duction of  the  per  ceutage  for  working  would  thus 
be  achieved.  The  increase  of  claims  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  age,  and  one  for  which  all  the 
new  companies  most  prepare. 

The  National  Alliuice  Assorance  was  only  com- 
pletely registered  at  the  dose  of  the  last  year,  and 
liad  necessarily  no  account  to  retnm.  The  Na- 
tional FroTinciai  Life  is  fiye  years  old,  and  has 
made  no  return.  The  National  Weekly  Life  was 
established  fonr  years  ago  in  Manchester  and  has 
sent  no  account.  The  Nelson  Sea  Voyagers  and 
General  Life  has  been  two  years  ready  for  business, 
and  produoee  no  statement.  l%e  New  Alliance 
Assurance  is  not  more  than  tweWemonths  old,  and 
no  account  could  be  expected. 

The  National  Economic  Hail  Storm  Assurance 
belongs  to  Norwich,  is  twenty  months  old,  and  re- 
turns its  transactions  to  September  of  last  year. 
Its  paid-up  capital  is  nearly  eighteen  hundred 
pounds,  and  its  subscribed  is  nearly  thirty-six 
thousand  pounds.  The  business  receipts  were 
£611  4s.  lid.,  the  losses  £9  6s.,  the  expenses  of 
establishment  and  management  to  the  date  named, 
including  losses,  were  £596  14s.  8d. — an  example 
of  low  preliminaries. 

The  National  Live  Stock  Assurance  is  three 
years  old.  The  account  published  in  this  return 
extends  to  the  dose  of  1854,  oyer  a  period  of 
nineteen  months.  The  capital  paid  is  £6,805.  The 
paymenta  on  poHdes,  including  stamps,  £8,469. 
The  preliminary  expenses  mdude  one  thousand 
pounds  io  the  promoter,  and  amount  to  £4,106. 
The  claims  and  expenses  connected  with  them  form 
fifty  scTcn,  and  the  current  expenses  thirty-eight 
and  a  half  per  cent  The  balance  remaining  over 
at  the  dose  of  1854  amounted  to  £8,863. 

The  National  Guardian  Assurance  Society  is  in 
its  sixth  year.  It  takes  fire,  guarantee,  and  life 
risks.  The  two  former,  in  the  first  year,  did  not 
exceed  ten  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts.  All 
theee  departments  yielded^4,715  in  the  first  year. 
The  paid  capital  was  £3,136.  The  preliminaries 
were  sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  paid-up  capital. 
The  Company  had  no  losses  in  its  first  year,  except 
twenty-six  shillings  on  a  fire,  but  that  and  the  cur- 
rent expenses  formed  fifty  six  per  cent,  of  the 
rerenue.  The  revenue  from  policies  in  1852 
was        ... £3,986 

The  claims  were  very  heavy  for  a 
young  society,  amounting  to   ...     £4,456 

The  loss      £470 

The  current  expenses  were £4,041 

Leaving  a  loss  of     £4,511 


A  sum  of  £364  for  reHSSSurattces  i»  included  m  te 
charge  for  current  expenses. 

The  subsequent  year  was  more  fortunaie,  and 
gave  some  return  for  the  expenses  of  extension. 
The  business  revenue  from  all  departments  was 
raised  to  £9,174.  The  claims  and  re-assuraaeet 
were  twenty-seven,  and  the  expenses  forty-five  per 
cent.,  in  all  seventy-two  per  cent,  of  the  revenue. 
The  accounts  of  the  company  are  fully  returned,  ai^ 
at  the  dose  of  1853  it  is  stated  that  all  their 
revenue  had  been  expended  with  the  exception  of 
£554.  In  1854,  the  business  reoeipta  were 
£12,084,  and  the  current  charges  were  over  fifty, 
seven,  and  the  claims,  with  aU  the  appurtenances 
thereto,  were  over  thirty-seven  per  cent,  making 
together  ninety-five  per  cent  These  expenses  for 
1853,  and  the  subsequent  year,  indnde  over  six, 
and  over  eight  hundred  pounds,  respectivdy,  for 
directors'  fees.  We  have  not  included  the  prelimi- 
nary expenses  annually  brought  forward,  but  they 
apparently  exceed  three  thousand  poimds.  The 
paid-up  capital  at  the  close  of  the  last  account  was 
£8,636;  and  the  deposits  £17,213.  The  promoters, 
having  a  Urge  business,  require  next  a  large 
accumulation— for  without  money  saved  in  youth, 
the  age  of  insurance  companies  must  be  un- 
comfortable. 

The  National  Industrial  Life  Assurance  and 
General  Deposit  and  Advance  Ck)mpany,  established 
two  years  since,  registers  the  account  of  one  year's 
business,  from  which  we  gather  that  it  rather 
advances  and  borrows  money  than  operates  greatly 
in  Life  Assurance  on  its  own  account.  Its  paid- 
up  capital  was  last  year  £4,815,  of  which  fifty-four 
per  cent,  was  expended  on  preliminaries  and  out- 
lay on  the  business  of  the  year.  The  trading  left 
only  a  balance  of  £138,  carrying  forward  aU  the 
outlay  to  be  met  by  the  business  of  future  years. 

The  National  Mercantile  Fire  Insuranee  Com- 
pany, established  six  years  since,  proposed  to  buy 
and  sell  reversionary  interests,  in  addition  to  its 
other  busbess,  and  began  with  a  paid  capital  of 
£22,000.  Its  preliminary  expenses  were  only  two 
and  a  fourth  per  cent,  on  the  capital  recdved. 
Its  business  revenue  for  three  years  summed 
up  to £13,409 

Its  claims  were £9,770 

Expenses    £6,589 

£16,859 

Loss £2,950 

To  which  dividends  for  two  years 

have  to  be  added,  amounting  to      £1,49S 

£4.443 

We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  eighteen 
months  after  the  close  of  the  last  account  the 
company  was  dissolved — as  all  companies  must  be 
whose  directors  pay  dividends  before  earning  theiL 
The  National  Provincial  Fire  Insurance  C^pany 
was  established  four  years  ago,  with  a  subeeribed 
eapitd  of  one  quarter  of  a  mfllioo,  of  whkk  toa 
per  cent,  was  paid-up.    The  pieKmmaiy  i 
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were  wUbia  a  few  pounds  of  twenty  per  cent,  on 
thb  payment;  and  their  liquidation  was  spread 
orer  fifteen  years  by  equal  instalments.  The 
business  income  of  the  first  year,  including  duty, 
was  £4,343,  and  the  current  expenses,  including 
duty,  was  fifty  per  cent,  on  this  sum,  exclusive  of  the 
instalment  for  preliminaries*  The  first  was,  there- 
fore, a  profitable  year.  The  speculative  character 
of  the  businesf  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the 
accounts  of  the  second  year  with  the  first.  The 
business  revenue,  including  duty,  of  the  second 
year,  was  £7,656 ;  and  the  claims,  duties,  and  re- 
assurances were  above  that  sum  by  ...  £1,075 
And  the  expenses  of  management  £2,222 
The  proportion  of  preliminaries  and 

extension  outUy     £1,625 

Loss £4,922 

Which  carried  off  more  than  double  the  profits  of 
the  preceding  season ;  yet  a  dividend  of  £620  was 
paid  additional  to  these  losses. 

The  National  Provincial  Plate  Glass  Insurance 
Company  (why  have  so  many  companies  incon- 
gruously styled  themselves  National  Provincial  ?( 
is  two  years  old,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds,  one-third  of  which  was  expended 
in  preliminary  expenses,  and  nearly  nine- tenths  of 
the  balance  were  expended  on  the  premises;  In 
premiums  the  Company  received  four  hundred  and 
seventy-three  pounds,  of  which  eighty  per  cent, 
was  paid  for  current  expenses,  and  nearly  twenty 
per  cent,  for  breakage.  The  general  balance  shows 
a  profit  of  twenty-two  pounds. 

The  Nautical  Mutual  is  a  Sunderland  association, 
insuring  the  vessels  of  the  members,  on  mutual 
principles,  against  fire,  and  has  existed  for  ^^e 
years. 

The  New  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Company  is 
nearly  six  years  old.  Its  accounts  are  rendered  in 
a  clear  and  distinct  form,  and  extend  to  the  dose 
of  1855.  The  account  commences  in  1851,  with 
a  paid  capital  of  £3,186,  of  which  the  extension 
and  preliminary  expenses  absorbed  £1,389,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  furniture.  The  policies  issued 
gave  the  annual  income  of  £3,483.  No  claims 
were  made  in  the  first  year;  but  the  expenses, 
medical  fees,  and  re-assurances,  consumed  the 
entire  amount,  excepting  £331 ;  yet  the  account 
of  the  following  year  contains  £308  for  salaries  in 
1851,  leaving  over  £5  only. 

This  outlay  brought  a  large  tcade,  for  the  pre- 
miums of  next  year  reached  £10,355  ;  without  any 
claims;  but  the  rentssurances  cost  nineteen, and  the 
other  expenses  nearly  fifty-one,  making  seventy  per 
cent.  In  the  following  year  the  income  advanced 
by  £3,508  ;  but  the  claims  required  twenty-five,  or 
with  the  re-assurances,  which  were  large,  forty-four, 
and  the  expenses  thirty-eight,  or  altogether  eighty- 
two  per  cent.  The  next  year  presented  the  un- 
usual decrease  of  £1,320  in  the  premium  revenue ; 
and  upon  the  sum  received  the  claims  formed  thirty- 
four,  or  with  the  re  assurances,  forty-two ;  and  the 
other   expenses   also    forty-two — making  eighty- 


four  per  cent.  The  following,  that  is  the  last  year, 
gives  an  increase  of  £1,901  in  the  premium 
revenue;  but  the  claims  and  surrenders  were 
extremely  heavy — amounting  to  fifty-six,  or  with 
the  re-assurances  added,  to  sixty-three ;  and  the 
other  charges  amounting  to  thirty  eight  and  a  half 
per  cent.,  a  loss  was  incurred  upon  the  business 
of  the  year. 

The  large  claims  which  have  fallen  upon  this 
company  do  not  originate  in  the  neglect  of  medical 
science,  or  in  the  refusal  to  pay  for  it ;  since  the 
medical  expenses  run  from  seven  to  eight  hundred 
pounds  annually.  The  directorate  cost  in  the  last 
year  six  hundred  and  ninety-two  pounds,  in  addition 
to  the  salary  of  the  resident  director,  whose  time 
is  perhaps  devoted  exclusively  to  the  company's 
business.  The  expenses  include  a  dividend  of  five 
hundred  pounds  annually,  upon  a  capital  made  up 
to  nine  thousand  pounds.  The  company  have  en- 
countered heavy  claims  in  reaching  a  large  income, 
which  now  should  be  husbanded  with  care,  and 
the  expenses  reduced,  until  an  accumulatiom  be 
formed  to  produce  a  steady  and  useful  revenue 
from  investments. 

The  New  National  Assurance  and  Loan  Company 
having  entered  on  business  little  more  than  two 
years  ago,  has  returned  accounts  for  ten  months, 
showing  a  paid  up  capital  of  £6,273,  of  which  the 
preliminary  expenses  take  only  eighteen  per  oentl^ 
and  their  payment  is  distributed  over  ten  years. 
The  premiums  received  by  the  Company  amounted 
to  £804,  subject  to  no  claims,  and  the  expenses  of 
this  department  reached  eighty-three  per  cent,  of 
the  receipts ;  but  the  company  have  an  increase  of 
a  thousand  pounds  from  loans  and  commissions. 

The  New  Protecting  Society  belongs  to  Bishop- 
wearmouth,  and  is  confined  to  nautical  transactions. 

The  Norfolk  Farmers'  Cattls  Insurance  Comr 
pany  shows  no  sign  in  the  blue  book  for  all  the 
septennial  period  of  its  existence. 

The  North  Staffordshire  Mutual  Cattle  Insurance 
Company  has  had  almost  precisely  the  same  ex- 
istence, and  registers  five  pages  of  accounts,  and 
has  been  managed  ^ith  great  prudence.  The 
officials  of  the  company  are  paid  by  a  commission 
on  the  receipts ;  and  the  parties  have  a  balance 
of  £1,336  in  their  favour.  As  that  is  rather  more 
than  their  annual  incomefk  and  their  policies  an- 
nually expire,  their  circumstances  are  good. 

The  North  of  England  Fire  and  Life  Insurance 
Company  has  its  bead  quarters  in  Sheffield,  and 
is  nine  years  old,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  six  hundred  pounds.  •  In  the  account 
from  February,  1851,  to  the  same  month  of  the 
subsequent  year,  the  fire  premiums  are  returned  at 
£13,059;  and  the  life  at  £4,245~with  losses  and 
re-assurances,  on  the  former,  of  eighty-three,  and 
upon  the  ktter,  of  twenty  five  per  cent.  The 
other  expenses  of  the  year  amounted  to  £4,240 ; 
and  although  a  considerable  revenue  accrued  from 
investments,  the  partners  were  in  a  worse  position 
by  £1,442  at  its  close  than  they  occupied  at  its 
commencement.  No  regular  account  of  the  business 
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and  ditrget  b  fonushed  tfter  that  jear»  but  a 
balanoe  sheet  only,  of  asaett  aiid  Uabilitiet  in  a  lamp, 
from  which  we  learn  that  the  company  was  con- 
sidered worse  in  1853  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
by  £3J34^worse  in  December  of  1853  than  in 
Febmary,  by,  except  a  shilling,  £3,182 ;  better  in 
the  next  December  by  £1,228,  and  still  better  at 
the  close  of  the  Ust  year  by  £^,611 ;  ha?iiig  a 
baUnoe  in  its  fa?oar  of  £4,833 — from  which,  in 
forming  a  correct  estimate,  the  cost  of  the  com- 
pany's formation,  £3,591,  credited  as  an  asset, 
ahoold  be  deducted,  leaving  a  faToorable  balance  of 
£1,242 ;  bnt  the  balance  does  not  affect  the  pros- 
pects of  policy  holders,  who  are  covered  well  by 
the  original  capital — a  large  sUm  already  named. 
The  TaioAtion  of  the  snms  assured  is  put  at  ninety- 
three  thousand  and  twenty-four  pounds,  and  the 
worth  of  the  premiums  payable  at  only  eighty 
thousand  fife  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pounds,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  company's  cidcolations  of 
rates  and  tabled  require  revisal. 

The  Oak  Mutual  Life  Assurance  had  a  capital 
name.  It  was  planted  in  London,  in  the  summer 
of  1852,  and  was  supported  by  a  paid-up  capital 
of  £5,473,  with  customers  who  paid  during  the 
first  and  second  years  of  its  existence  £1,748  for 
policies.  They  originated  claims,  and  required  re- 
assurances, amounting  to  only  £478  —  leaving 
£1,270,  which  was  swallowed  np,  and  with  it  four- 
teen hundred  and  twenty  pounds  over  and  above, 
in  the  management  of  the  period ;  all  in  addition 
to  lease,  fixtures,  and  furniture,  one  thousand 
pounds,  and  preliminary  expenses  sixteen  hundred 
and  sixteen  pounds ;  so  that,  at  the  close  of  two 
years,  the  capital  was  reduced  to  little  more  than 
fourteen  hundred  pounds,  and  some  time  thereafter 
the  exiiansted  Oak  died  out,  and  the  London  and 
Coanty  annexed  its  business. 

The  Observer  Life  Assurance  Company  took  up 
its  station  in  Cheapside,  City,  last  year,  and  has 
not  yet  returned  accounts. 

The  OflScial  and  Qeneral  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany is  three  years  old,  and  this  return  contains 
the  first  season's  transaction^  which  consist  of 
capital  paid,  one  thousand  and  fifteen  pounds,  ten  ; 
advances  on  deposits,  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  and  some  odds,  and  payments  for  policies,  six 
hundred  and  sixty-nine,  making  a  total  of  £2,517. 
The  claims  and  re  assurances  were  thirteen  per 
oent.  of  the  income  from  premiums.  The  exten- 
sion and  preliminary  expenses  amounted  to  seven 
hundred  and  twelve  pounds,  the  incidental  ex- 
penses to  twelVb  hundred  and  fourteen ;  but  rather 
over  one-half  of  this  amount  was  for  the  fittings, 
furniture,  and  lease  of  the  house ;  and  these  and 
other  payments  left  only  a  balance  of  £57  13s.  8d. 
over  from  capital,  deposits,  and  revenue. 

The  Ocean  Mutual  Marine  Assurance  Company 
is  devoted  to  nautical  business. 

The  Parental  Endowment  Assurance  is  two  and 
a  half  years  old,  but  no  account  is  returned  from  it. 

The  Pecuniary  Aid  and  Life  Assurance  is  in  the 
1  position,  although  four  years  of  age. 


The  Protector  Endowment  it  three  jean  oU, 
and  has  no  account. 

The  People's  Provident  Assurance  Society  was 
originated  more  than  three  years  since.  The  tr»i- 
saciions  during  the  first  year  include,  capital  7,340, 
deposits  1,562,  premiums  3,436.  Against  the 
capital,  charges  are  made  for  preliminaries,  commis- 
sion on  shares,  agencv,  extension,  fittings,  fond* 
ture,  and  lease,  £3,455  ;  against  the  deposits,  money 
returned  amounting  to  £310;  against  the  pre- 
miums, over  six  per  cent,  for  claims  and  rc-assa- 
rances,  and  over  nmetytwo  for  all  current  ex- 
penses, leaving  in  that  department  only  £66 15s.  3d., 
so  thdt,  in  reality,  the  first  year's  preminms  were 
given  for  the  business.  We  hear  no  more  of  the 
company  until  it  is  found  joined  to  the  United 
Guarantee  and  Life  Assurance,  and  their  accounts 
united  commence  with  the  2nd  September,  1854. 
An  interval  of  four  months  is  thus  left  blank. 

The  United  Guarantee  was  completely  regis- 
tered seven  years  since.  The  account  for  1851 
began  with  a  baUuce  in  favour  of  the  company  of 
£3,668,  which  was  improved  in  that  year  by  £348, 
and  in  the  following  year  by  £3,625  ;  but  there 
was  a  reduction  in  1853  by  £829.  Its  balanoe  at 
the  close  of  that  year  amounted  to  £7,312,  but  a 
blank  occurs  in  the  accounts  of  eight  months,  and 
when  the  partnership  commences  the  contributioQ 
of  this  company  is  £5,157.  In  1851,  the  premium 
revenue  of  the  company  was  slightly  over  fire 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  claims  and  re-assurances 
were  a  little  more  than  twenty  5>er  cent  of  the 
sum  ;  while  the  other  expenses  were  within  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds  of  the  groas  re- 
ceipts from  that  branch  of  revenue,  and  on  the 
real  business  of  the  company  a  loss  of  nearly  oae 
thousand  pounds  was  thus  sustained  in  addition  to 
the  risks.  The  addition  of  the  balance  Ofiginated 
with  an  increase  of  capital. 

The  following  year  brought  an  immense  loss  by 
the  guarantee  business,  which  is  naturally  a  dan- 
gerous department;  so  that,  while  the  policiea 
yielded  a  little  over  eight  thousand  pounds,  the 
claims  and  re-assurances  amounted  to  forty-six,  and 
all  other  expenses  to  seventy-three  and  a  half  per 
cent,  on  this  department,  leaving  upon  it  a  loss  of 
almost  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  exclusive  oi  risks. 
The  loss  was  met  and  the  balance  was  increased  by 
new  capital 

The  next  year  brought  a  still  larger  loss  Km  tiie 
guarantee  department — being,  mdeed,  dose  upon 
three  thousand  pounds.  The  policies  produced 
nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds.  The  total  claims  and,  re-aasurances  upon 
them,  amounted  to  fifty-three,  and  all  the  expenses, 
to  fifty-seven  per  cent.,  showing  a  loss  in  cajatal 
by  ten  per  cent,  of  the  revenue. 

The  combination  of  the  companies  is  calculated 
to  render  their  affairs  more  satis&otory.  He 
account  published  by  the  united  companies  bcgfM 
at  2Bd  September,  1854,  and  probeeda  to  thedkae 
of  that  year.  The  united  means  wenj^Kj  ] 
eight  thousand  Art  hundred  pounds. 
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yielded  in  that  short  period  £4,312,  which  Gfav3 
an  annual  revenue  at  the  rate  almost  of  tlnrfco  i 
thousand  pounds.  The  claims  and  expenses  con- 
nected with  them  formed  close  upon  thirfy-eight 
per  cent,  and  the  current  expenditure  tixiy-nine 
per  cent,  of  the  premium  revenue  ;  yet,  although 
these  charges  exhibited  a  loss,  the  company's  ba- 
lance was  increased  upon  the  account  by  £108, 
which  originates  in  new  capital,  and  some  items  of 
a  similar  kind.  The  accounts  do  not  distinguish 
the  sums  receiyed  for  guarantee  and  for  life  pre« 
mioms,  yet  the  information  is  desirable,  for  from 
the  heavy  losses  in  the  guarantee  department,  the 
receipts  should  be  large.  The  law  expenses, 
arising,  perhaps,  from  the  junction  of  the  com- 
panies, swell  tlie  outlay  in  this  period. 

The  Phoenix  Life  Assurance  Company  is  eight 
years  old,  and  its  affairs  were  conducted  partly  in 
liiferpool  and  partly  in  London,  at  one  period. 
The  account  for  the  last  half-year  of  1851,  showed 
a  premium  revenue  of  £343,  with  claims  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  on  the  amount,  and  all  other  ex- 
penses consumed  fifty-six  per  cent.  The  com- 
pany's assets,  at  the  close  of  1851,  were  very 
smdU,  but  its  debts  were  smaller.  The  balance 
was  deficient  by  one  shilling  and  fonrpence  of 
£207.  An  effort  was  made  at  that  date,  to  ad- 
Tsnce  the  business  of  the  Phoenix ;  and  the  next 
account,  extending  over  eighteen  -months,  to  the 
middle  of  1863,  shows  new  capital  paid  to  the 


annunt  of  £2.082,  uct  deposits  invested  to  thte 
extent  of  £l,69S,  aiJ  prcmiumi  rscei^ei  to  the 
valueof  £3,0SS.  The  re  assurances  were  very  heavy, 
but  they  were,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  com- 
pany, very  prudent.  The  claims  were  ten,  the 
surrenders  almost  two,  and  the  re-assurances 
thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  policy  revenue,  or 
forty-five  per  cent,  in  all.  The  expenses  in  pro- 
curing this  start  in  trade,  exceeded  the  policy  re- 
venue, being  £3,253 ; — but  we  trust  that  in  the 
last  three  years  the  company  has  gone  forward, 
although  the  accounts  are  not  registered  in  the 
blue  book. 

We  expected  to  reach  the  end  of  the  Alphabet 
in  the  present  number;  but  we  find  that  this 
could  only  be  effected  by  devoting  more  spaee  to 
the  subject  than  could  be  conveniently  given,  er 
contracting  the  statements  in  an  unsatisfactory 
manner.  The  inquiry  will  be  fonnd  to  possess  im- 
mense interest  when  we  place  together  the  sums 
expended,  and  the  responsibilities  incurred.  The 
former  were  contributed  by  many  persons  of  mode- 
rate means.  The  latter  are  the  reliance  and  stoofks 
of  many  leunilies.  The  prudent  arrangement  of 
life  assurance  business  is  therefore  very  necessary 
for  the  well  being  of  the  community.  Its  ramift- 
cations  extend  further,  and  its  roots  should  sink 
deeper  in  society ;  and  all  examinations  into  its 
circumstances,  conducted  furly  and  honestly,  must 
promote  its  extension  and  its  security. 


PREACHERS  AND  PREACHING. 


Pmw  subjects  are  more  dangerous  than  the  demerits 
or  merits  of  preaching ;  and  preachers  do  not 
always  consider  themselves  obliged  by  advice  or 
counsel.  Professor  H.  P.  Tappan,  of  New  York, 
has  issued  a  pamphlet  under  this  title.*  The  address 
is  a  very  sensible  production,  and  in  some  of  its 
pages,  doquence  of  a  goodly  order  exists ;  yet, 
however  valuable,  it  scaroely  meets  our  expectations 
from  the  title  selected,  only  because  the  Professor 
goes  into  one  channel  and  we  expected  him  to  take 
another. 

Ten  years  since,  we  urged  the  necessity  of 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  in  localities 
where  they  could  and  would  attend.  They  cannot 
be  expected,  in  workmg  clothes,  to  enter  fine  pews, 
in  splendid  edifices,  erected  in  fine  situations.  They 
always  doubt  the  nature  of  their  welcome.  Some 
experiments  have  been  tried  since  that  date  in 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  and  in  other 
towns,  with  conuderable  success.  In  Aberdeen, 
Mr.  Wilson,  a  gentleman  formerly  connected  with 
the  press,  has  become  the  means  of  revolutionising 
one  locality  in  that  city,  and  converting  the  site 

*  Loadon :  Ward  and  Co^ 


of  an  old  show  booth  into  that  of  an  Independent 
Chapel,  attended  by  an  attentive  audience,  drawn 
from  the  district ;  and  no  money  has  ever  been 
better  laid  out  in  that  dty.  Even  upon  the  tem- 
poral balance  of  profit  and  loss,  a  general  effort  to 
reach  all  classes  in  their  respective  localities  would 
be  highly  profitable.  Eternity  opens  out  a  wider 
view  of  the  case. 

The  science  of  preaching  appears  somehow  to  be 
neglected.  We  have,  in  Scotland,  nearly  three 
thousand  congregations  of  Evangelical  Protestants^ 
neaiiy  all  Presbyterians,  and  inferring  an  ecpial 
number  of  gentlemen  by  education,  devoted  to 
their  private  and  public  instruction,  after  a  earelui 
training  for  their  work.  Amongst  this  little  army 
we  could  probably  name  all  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  great  aptitude  and  success  as  pnbUc 
speakers.  And  yet  public  speaking  is  their  pro- 
fession, and  eloquence  should  be»a  time  fud  nmln 
its  adoption.  We  may  be  told  that  some  difficulty 
would  be  felt  in  the  supply  of  eloquent  men ;  hot 
the  art  is  ik>t  encouraged. 

Ih  the  pulpit  it  is  abscktely  repressed  by  many 
persons.  The  line  of  persuasion  adopted  is  not 
persuasive  but  aigumentalive,  and  in  the  diyest 
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Bcn&e  of  the  term  logical.  Wc  bear  the  same 
dootriues  too  minutely  defended  and  enforced  in 
regular  succession,  although  very  few  persons  in 
many  congregations,  and  none  in  some—  deny  or 
doubt  them ;  while  they  need  to  have  them  applied 
to  daily  duties  and  daily  life.  Illustrative  state- 
ments are  generally  avoided  as  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  topic.  They  were  not  so  considered  by  the 
Author  of  the  Gospel  and  his  Apostles.  They 
are  not  regarded  in  that  light  by  those  who  now 
attract  lai^  audiences,  and  may  be  considered 
more  than  unusually  useful. 

It  will  be  quite  understood  that  we  neither  un- 
dervalue the  acquirements  nor  the  talents  of  the 
Christian  ministry  in  this  country.  We  blame 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  while  we  think  that 
their  application  to  a  style  somewhat  different 
from  the  common  course  might  render  them  more 
generally  acceptable,  even  to  their  congregations, 
and  assuredly  to  those  who,  unfortunately,  are  out  of 
their  pale.  The  duties  attached  to  the  oversight  of  a 
large  congregation,  are  often  extremely  important, 
and  they  always  consume  time,  preventing  thus  that 
study  necessary  for  those  who  have  periodieally 
recurring  demands  upon  the  mind ;  but  our  remains 
are  confined  to  preaching. 

England  presents  a  different  aspect  of  puUic 
worship,  and  the  excellence  of  the  organ  is  often 
an  attraction.  The  dissenting  diurohes  chiefly  want 
this  allurement;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  in- 
fluence many  of  the  population,  who  have  grown 
up  in  carelessness  of  the  present,  and  contempt  of 
the  future.  The  casual  attempts  to  conduct  ser- 
vice in  the  open  summer  air,  confess  a  deficiency 
in  the  past,  which  cannot  be  supplied  by  that 
course  in  winter.  The  employment  of  city  mis- 
sionaries and  Scripture  readefs  in  large  towns, 
forms  another  avowal  of  the  truth,  that  out  beneath 
the  shadow  of  churches,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  dwell. 

London  contains  a  population  equal  to  five- 
sixths  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Scotland.  It 
has  not,  and  would  not,  require  the  same  number  of 
chapels  and  churches,  because  the  people  are 
closely  dran^n  together.  The  leading  men  of  the 
various  bodies  might  be  expected  there  ;  and  yet 
only  a  few  names  are  known  out  of  their  districts. 
We  might  write  them  all  in  a  column.  The  reason 
is  obvious,  here  and  there.  The  care  of  congre- 
gations, occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  preacher's 
time.  He  is  often  reduced  nearly  to  the  straits  of 
the  Apostles  before  the  appointment  of  deacons. 
Be  camiot  noglect  these  duties.  Their  omission 
would  not  be  desireable  if  it  were  practicable.  Few 
congregations  exist  with  a  gpreater  attendance 
than  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  person^  and 
either  of  these  numbers  is  unmanageal^  for  pss- 
toral  details.  Here  and  there  it  would  bo  expe- 
dient to  relieve  a  class  from  the  incessant  duties  of 
the  week,  and  devote  them  to  the  public  advo- 
cacy of  the  faith.  * 

At  appartoit  intervals  some  individual  of  a  high 
order  of  genius,  or  distingmshed  by  eccentricities 


that  serves  one  purpose  of  genius,  attracts  greai 
crowds,  and  writ^  his  name  broadly  upon  the  r^ 
cords  of  the  churches.  The  present  man  in  Loodot 
is  very  young,  a  Bi^tist  preacher,  extrendy  popu- 
lar, and,  according  to  one  party,  eitraadj 
talented — to  another,  destitute  c^  ability,  poor  ii 
sohohirship,  absolutely  inoapable.  The  extnve 
views  of  his  detractors  are  evidently  blae— kis 
existence  proves  their  mistake. 

A  sad  catastrophe  oooorred  in  this  mioister't 
congregation  upon  the  evening  of  the  I9tk  aliiao. 
They  had  taken  .  thr  Musio-hall  in  the  Sontj 
Qardens,  for  the  purpose  of  public  worship.  The 
hall  can  contain  ten  thousand  persons,  without  i&- 
oonvenienoe.  Upon  that  evening  a  larger  nufflber 
were  admitted.  A  cry  of  "  Fire,"  or  that  « the 
building  was  falling  in,*'  alarmed  the  multitude.  A 
rush  occurred  to  one  or  more  doors,  and  sktn 
persons  were  killed,  while  a  larger  number  wen 
badly  hurt.  This  event  would*  not  induce  ot  to 
notice  Mr.  Spurgeon's  popularity,  but  the  calamitj 
brings  the  innocent  cause  very  dearly  oot  to 
view.  Exeter  Hall  oontains  four  or  five  thouaai 
persons,  but  double  the  number  for  many  evenings 
during  the  services  there  vainly  endeavoared  to 
enter. 

The  largest  building  in  Londoa  was  secured  fv 
a  season^  and  immediately  overcrowded.  Anypeooa 
must  feel  that  the  attraction  of  tw^ve  to  fcwteea 
thousand  persons,  to  hear  a  sermon,  n  an  acbiero- 
ment  not  frequently  accomplished ;  and  that  the 
habitual  collection  of  that  number  must  be  asso- 
ciated with  extraordinary  reason. 

The  false  alarm  which  terminatod  so  fatally,  vas 
supposed  to  have  been  excited  by  thieves,  or 
malevolent  persons,  who  oppose  the  preacher.  It 
is  difficult  to  realise  the  latter  idea.  The  fonner 
resembles  the  probable  calculation  of  men  who  lire 
by  robbery  ;  biit  it  is  possible^  and  even  pcohiUe, 
that  the  nervousneea  of  two  or  aou  uidtridotis 
may  have  caused  the  unhappy  rush  to  the  fatto^ 
door.  The  building  was  perfectly  secure.  Koire 
had  occurred;  and  >f  any  bad  ariaea abundant aea» 
of  egress  were  provided  iq  the  plau  of  the  ediioe. 
The  accident  has  been  called  a  wanung  to  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  against  preaching  in  a  pbee  of  that 
nature ;  thai  is  to  say,  a  aittsie  hidl ;  bat  this 
suggestion  is  eminently  Judaioal — and  a  mere  off- 
shoot from  a  diseased  notion  "respecting  ooHe* 
oration,"  whidi  was  not  entertained  hy  the  great 
preacher  on  Mar*s  HilL  It  has  been  staled  a 
warning  against  the  attempt  to  coUeot  vast  eoagf^ 
gations,  who  cannot  hear ;  but  if  they  caanot  h«r, 
they  will  booo  reduce  themselvea  to  a  narrow  coat- 
pass,  wImto  they  have  no  impoeiBg  dkfkj  to  lee. 
It  was  a  wammg  to  the  crowd  against  atteaplivg 
to  rush  together  out  of  a  puUie  bufldiag  in  eoe- 
fusion.  And  it  was  a  wanuag  agsait  epinl 
staircases,  with  doors  opaung  iawwds,  aad  U* 
luatrades  so  weak  that  they  oonld  be  bnken  I7 
the  mere  pressure  of  a  frantk  midtitBde. 

It  was  a  warning  to  all,  that  in  the  nidat  dVkt 
we  may  be  inWIeatb ;  b«t  ooeseetibnof  thepaliB 
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talk  too  familiarly  of  judgment,  and  warning  ; 
forgetting  those  on  whom  the  tower  fell,  and  what, 
upon  the  highest  authority,  is  said  of  them. 

Within  our  remembrance  similar  calamities  have 
occurred  in  a  Methodist,  a  Presbyteriap,  and  a 
Koman  Catholic  place  of  worship.  A  precisely 
similar,  but  much  more  extensive  catastrophe,  be- 
fell  a  congregation  of  Polish  Jews,  in  Poland,  last 
month.  The  cause  was  identical  in  nearly  all 
these  instances.  In  the  Presbytenan  Church  the 
alarm  was  not  false,  for  the  building  actually  broke 
down  under  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  who 
flocked  to  hear  a  celebrated  preacher,  the  late  Mr. 
Irving,  of  London. 

We  remember  a  much  more  terrible  calamity, 
although  still  of  the  same  nature,  in  the  Glasgow 
theatre,  seven  years  ago,  originating  in  an  alarm  of 
fire,  which  was  so  far  real  that  a  very  trifling  fire, 
easily  subdued,  had  occurred.  The  audience  in 
one. small  gallery  rushed  to  a  narrow  stair.  Some 
of  them  fell.  The  door  opened  inwards,  and  seventy 
persons  were  suffocated  before  the  multitude 
stopped.  lu  all  countries,  and  on  all  occasions — 
in  places  of  the  most  opposite  character,  the 
audience  rush  together  without  care,  without 
mercy — and,  in  the  first  burst  of  terror,  the  strong 
tread  on  to  destruction,  disregarding  the  weak. 
They  are  undisciplined.  The  uses  of  discipline 
were  never,  perhaps,  more  clearly  demonstrated 
than  when  four  hundred  strong  men,  armed, 
handed  the  women  and  children  from  the  Birken- 
head steamer  into  boats,  formed  on  the  deck  of  the 
sinking  vessel,  and  fired  the  volley  over  their  own 
grave,  as  they  sunk  into  the  waste  of  waters.  They 
were  disciplined  men.  The  audience  in  the  Surrey 
Music-hall  became  frantic,  and,  therefore  a  mob 
— weak,  however  numerous. 

The  preacher  whom  they  had  assembled  to  hear 
is  still  a  very  young  man.  Born  at  Kelvedon,  in 
Essex,  in  1834 ;  he  has  only  reached  those  years 
when  many  persons  commence  the  study  of  theo- 
logy fof  professional  purposes.  His  father,  Mr. 
John  Spurgeon,  is  pastor  of  a  small  church  in 
£ssez,  and  is  engaged  in  business  at  Colchester. 
His  grandfather  is  also  an  Independent  Minister. 
A  younger  brother  displays^  we  understand,  similar 
talents ;  and  has  been  sent  to  cultivate  them  at 
au  English  University.  Mr.  C.  H.  Sjpurgeon  did 
not  receive  a  collegiate  education,  but  it  does  not 
follow,  as  has  been  remarked,  that  he  is  an  un- 
educated man.  On  the  contrary,  his  life — not  a 
loBg  one^until  he  became  a  London  minister,  was, 
from  his  infancy,  passed  at  school ;  foe  some  years 
as  an  usher  at  Newmarket*  and  afterwards  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  preached  the  gospel  to  a  small  oou- 
gregation  in  a  rural  village  of  Cambridgeshire; 
that  no  time  might  be  lost.  A  deacon  of  New 
Park-street  Church,  in  London,  attended  one  or 
more  services  in  this  country  place  of  meeting. 
The  church  in  town  to  which  he  belonged  was 
vacant, — and  he  had  discrimination  to  see  that 
this  young  map  might  fill  it.  Such,  we  believe, 
is  the  history  of  his  appointment  to  a  London 


church,  when  he  must  have  been  little  more  than 
nineteen  years  of  age. 

New  Park-street  Chapel  became  soon  incapable 
of  containing  the  audiences  who  wished  to  hear 
its  juvenile  preacher;  and  two  years  since  the 
congregation  had  taken  Exeter  Hall,  while  their 
own  building  was  being  altered  to  suit  their  changed 
circumstances.  At  that  time  we  succeeded  one 
morning  in  getting  into  the  hall.  The  appearance 
of  the  audience  was  very  remarkable.  The  usual 
proportions  were  reversed,  for  two-thirds  were 
males,  and  a  great  proportion  were  young  men. 

The  prercher  did  not  appear  so  young  as  the 
registry  of  his  birth  infers.  His  appearance  did 
not  promise  that  talent  which  he  possesses.  We 
should  scarcely  have  expected  that  he  was  a  very 
intellectual  man  from  his  caste  of  countenance. 
His  services  were  conducted  in  the  usual  order  of 
dissenting  places  of  worship.  He  read  a  portion 
of  Scripture  very  impressively.  It  was  clear  that 
he  had  learned  to  read  the  English  language,  and 
that  is  more  kuowledgc  than  all  his  contemporaries 
take  time  to  acquire.  He  read  the  passage  as  it 
stands  in  the  text  first,  and  then  proceeded  with 
his  commentary  or  notes,  verse  by  verse. 

He  had  selected  the  first  chapter  of  Peter's  first 
epistle ;  and  he  paused  before  proceeding  to  read, 
and  said  that  if  any  Armenians  were  present,  they 
had  better  put  off  their  Armenianism  at  once,  be- 
cause they  must  do  so,  after  he  had  finished  the 
passage.     The  announcement  resembled  an  insinu* 
ation  that  they  had  never  previously  read  the  first 
epistle  of  Peter.     We  mention  the  circumstance, 
because  it  appeared  to  us  more  out  of  the  common 
path  than  anything  else  done  or  said  during  the 
service.  His  discourse  was  not  that  of  an  orator.  It 
was  not  very  eloquent  in  any  particular.      It  did 
not  display  great  genius,  except  in  an  occasional 
aptitude  of  expression,  in  the  quaint  style  of  the 
early  English  divines,  whose  works,  we  presume 
that  he  has  read     It  did  display  great  earnestness. 
It  was  difficult  to  suppose  that  be  who  spoke  did 
not  also  believe.      His  influence  rests  much  on  the 
basis  of  earnestness.       His  hearers  conclude  that 
he   is  anxious  to  accomplish  all  that  he  says.      He 
usually  deals  with  truths  as  they  merit,  and  as  if 
they    were    what    they    are,    dread    solemnities. 
Then  he  abounds  with  illustrations,  or  with  pas- 
sages not  easily  forgotten.      Many  hearers,  we  are 
confident,  accuse  themselves  of  *'  forgetting  the  ser- 
mon.**    They  have  not  been  supplied  with   the 
means  of  retaining  it.     The  general  argument  em- 
ployed by  this  preacher  remains  in  our  mind  still, 
because  it  was  enforced  by  a  series  of  illustrative 
anecdotes,  or  pointed  peculiarities  of  expression. 
Perhaps,  then,  these  means  should  not  be  peculiari- 
ties.   If  the  object  of  argument,  of  explanation,  of 
persuasion^  requires  that  they  should  be  remembered, 
lawful  means,    we  presume,  should  be  employed 
for  that  purposQ.     Once  or  t?wice — perhaps  thrice, 
some  of  these  expressions  or  illustrations  provoked 
a  smile,  or  a  repressed  titter  among  his  congrega- 
tion ;    but  they  were  all  applied  akilfuly,  and  this 
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erratic  tendency  was  bushed  to  deep  silence  by  the  I 
solemnity  of  tbe  application.  In  a  few  passages  | 
the  preacher  seemed  to  us  a  little  egotistical ;  but, 
perhaps  the  style  pursued,  so  much  in  the 
form  of  appeals  in  the  first  person  singular, 
brought'  out  these  feelings.  We  have  never 
heard  him  since,  not  because  we  disliked  his 
services,  but  from  other  engagements  ;  for  we 
believed  then,  as  we  believe  now,  that  he  is 
capable  of  doing,  much  good,  and  that  he  strained 
his  capacity  in  his  labours. 

He  has  been  compared  to  a  successful  actor ; 
but  all  comparisons  arc  odious,  and  that  is  ground- 
less. An  actor  plays  a  part,  and  recites  the  langu- 
age of  another.  A  preacher  always  or  often 
addressing  the  same  persons,  must  first  construcl, 
before  he  can  deliver  a  discourse ;  and  once  de- 
livered, the  construction  is  lost,  and  he  must  build 
again. 

Mr.  Spurgeou  has  been  contrasted  with  Mr. 
Gough,  the  temperance  lecturer,  with  no  bettor 
reason  than  that  they  both  speak  in  public,  if  Mr. 
Qongh,  perpetually  repeating  the  same  stories,  can 
be  said  to  speak  in  the  intellectual  meaning  of  the 
word.  So  far  as  we  observed,  the  preacher  exhi- 
bited none  of  the  miserable  contortions  of  limb 
and  body  employed  by  the  lecturer,  and  was  eutirely 
free  from  the  rant  that  disfigures  the  orations  from 
the  west. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  has  been  charged  with  a  rash 
employment  of  expressions,  that  should  be  avoided, 
and  in  turning  over  some  publications  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  see  evidence  of  the  statement ;  according 
to  our  view  of  these  expressions.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  others'  have  a  different  opinion,  but  if 
blemishes  of  style  should  be  corrected,  those  of 
expression,  that  must  offend  weak  miiided  persons, 
"  little  ones,*'  do  more  harm  than  they  can  possibly 
balance  by  good. 

When  we  heard  Mr.  Spurgeon  he  spoke  of  his 
adversaries  and  of  efforts  made  to  prevent  persons 
from  attending  his  ministry.  The  existence  of  his 
enemies  appeared  to  us  doubtful  at  the  time.  We 
could  see  no  reason  for  enmily  to  him  in  particular. 
A  perusal  of  his  discourses  explains  tbe  feeling. 
In  one  sermon  he  says — 

Laal  Sabbalh  I  went  into  a  place  where  the  minister  gave 
Q8  the  vilest  stnfT  that  ever  was  brewed.  I  am  sure  I 
vished  that  I  wtis  back  here  that  I  might  preach  a  little 
godliness,  or  else  hear  it.  Poor  Wesleyan  thing!  He 
preached  works  from  beginning  to  end. 

We  do  not  continue  the  quotation,  but  ob- 
viously "  a  poor  Wesleyan  master  or  parent "  might 
have  some  objection  to  his  child  or  servant  bearing 
this  censure.  Our  experience  leads  us  to  believe 
that  a  good  many  persons  preach  works  neither  at 
the  beginning  nor  the  end.  One  party  neglects 
the  root  of  works,  and  another  overlooks  the  fruit 
of  faith.  (Connected,  they  would  do  well — sepa- 
rated, they  both  fail. 

In  several  passages  we  find  similar  rebukes  to 
other  bodies,  which  may  be  considered  faithful  tes- 
timonies, yet  these  can  be  couched  in  courteous 


language— ^fftfp^^r  tVi  snodo,  Tbe  members  of  the 
Established  Church  may  entertain  some  enmity  to- 
wards him,  because  he  handles  bishops  roughly,  not 
because  of  their  ofi^,  but  their  neglect  of  its 
duties.  One  class  may  consider  that  he  oversteps 
pulpit  expediency  in  declamations  that  look  polilieal; 
but  he  only  states  truths  which,  probably,  the  ooin- 
mon  people  relish  more  thau  the  uncommoo  ;  and, 
therefore,  in  that  matter  the  common  people  hear 
him  gladly. 

He  is  a  pulpit  punster.  Thus,  preaching  from 
the  text,  "  We  shall  see  Him  as  He  is/' — he  says, 
"  Come,  let  us  divide  that  '  we*  into  '  IV — how 
many  *  Ts*  are  there  here  that  will  see  Him  as  He 
is."  Tliis  punning;  on  the  most  awful  question, 
would  displease  a  Scotch  audience.  It  may  satisfy 
the  people  of  Soutbwark,  although  we  think  not. 
Even  if  it  did,  a  teacher  should  bring  the  hearers 
up  to  himself,  and  not  go  down  to  them. 

The  construction  of  these  discourses,  which 
have  been  published  separately,  and  almost  simul- 
taneously with  their  delivery,  has  been  blamed 
and  they  resemble  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
speeches,  in  having  an  excessive  number  of  "  Ts" 
in  them.  The  printer  must  run  out  of  capital 
"  Ps"  often.  The  arrangement  of  the  subjects  is 
not  equally  objectionable.  The  text  is  dung  to, 
and  wrought  out  to  the  close.  The  inferential 
matter  is  brief,  and  full  of  pith.  The  art  of  oooi- 
pressing  much  into  little  has  either  been  studied 
by,  or  gifted  to,  the  speaker.  This  peculiarity  ia 
more  a  matter  of  style  than  of  logical  arrangement ; 
but  the  latter  quality  is  certainly  not  deficient  in 
these  popular  productions. 

The  style  is  founded  on  that  of  the  old  Puri- 
tan divines.     In  one  sermon  he  says : — 

Dress  thyself,  proad  gentleman,  for  the  worm ;  anoint  tkj- 
self  for  the  crawling  creatures  of  the  grave ;  and  vone  eoae 
thou  to  hell  with  powdered  hair. 

A  young  man  of  twenty-two  in  this  present  year, 
would  not,  probably,  think  of  powdered  hair.  It 
is  not  so  very  common  now.  His  language  to  his 
hearers  is  plain.  No  man  reproaches  hira  justly, 
although  he  has  been  reproached,  with  flaltenng 
them.  We  quote  a  single  sentenoe,  to  indicate 
farther,  the  style  pursued  : — 

One  of  yoQ  is  going  oat  this  afternoon  to  take  his  dij*s 
picssnrc;  another  is  a  fornicator  in  secret;  aaotber  eas 
cheat  his  neighbonr ;  another  can  bow,  and  then  onrse  God  ; 
another  comes  to  this  chapel,  hot  in  secret,  he  is  a  drechard ; 
another  prates  abont  Godliness,  and  God  wott  he  ta  adsBMi 
hypocrite. 

Antinomians,  like  Armenians,  are  the  subjects 
of  hb  oppositiou — and  necessarily  of  his  bitter  dii- 
seotious — for  he  is  far  too  honest  and  xealous  to 
oppose  a  system  by  halves.     He  says : — 

The  man  who  comes  to  God's  honae,  and  drinks  "  wine  en 
the  lees  well  refined,"  and  then  goes  away  and  driaks  the  eo^ 
and  eigoys  the  company  of  the  ungodly,  gtvei  no  erideMS 
that  he  is  a  partaker  of  divine  ffrace.  He  aayt,. "  I  do  not 
like  good  works.**  Of  course  he  does  not.  **  I  know  I  di^ 
not  be  saved  by  good  works."  Of  this  we  are  cMtab,  fcr 
he  lias  none  to  be  saved  by. 

!rhe  style  is  conversatioDaL     TSmk  nod^  ^Bm 
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all,  is  the  most  effective  scheme  of  addressiug  a 
multitude.  This  preacher  looks  to  the  many  thou- 
sands who  attend  his  services  as  if  thej  were  a  num- 
ber of  friends,  around  a  family  hearth,  with  whom 
he  is  to  talk  for  an  hour.  He  is  not  a  great  orator, 
perhaps,  but  he  is  a  great  talker.  People  of  the 
latter  class,  however,  have  generally  little  to  tell, 
and  they  tell  that  little  in  many  words.  He  re- 
verses their  practice,  being  not  only  a  great  but  a 
good  talker.  His  sentences  are  sharp  aud  short — 
terse  and  telling  sentences — as  if  he  could  not 
afford  to  lose  a  word. 

The  series  of  discourses  published  weekly  daring 
the  last  year,  arc  remarkable  additions  to  ecclesias- 
tical literature,  especially  when  we  remember  that 
they  form  a  portion  of  their  author's  weekly  work. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  that  they  have  not  blemishes 
— and  some  of  them  important ;  yet  it  is  just  as 
impossible  to  say  that  any  young  man  in  his 
twenty-second  year  could  be  expected  to  have 
attained  greater  skill  in  his  profession  than  they 
exhibit.  The  existence  of  an  audience  of  eight  or 
leu  thousand  persons  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  un- 
precedented in  the  annals  of  preaching  in  recent 
times.  Congregal  ions  of  that  magnitude  could  not 
be  collected  by  ordinary  means.  They  could  not  be 
formed,  and  they  could  not  be  sustained  by  ordi- 


miry  men.  They  never  would  be  formed,  and  they 
would  not  be  requisite,  if  the  style  that  has  been 
successful  in  this  instance  were  more  generally  fol- 
lowed. Mr.  Spurgeon  lives  to  disclose  a  secret  • 
He  shows  practically  the  way  to  preach;  and  yet 
he  is  self-educated.  Men  who  consider  themselves 
his  superior  in  learning,  may,  if  they  please,  prune 
off  the  blemishes  from  his  mode  of  address ;  but 
some  of  them  would  prune  on  and  on  until  they 
leave  the  floweriess,  leafless  trees,  to  which  the 
world  has  been  long  and  well  accustomed.  That 
world  needs  to  be  shaken  roughly. 

In  no  department  can  wo  afford  to  be  amused, 
and  put  to  sleep.  In  all  intellectual  walks,  too 
much  soft  apathy  has  existed  for  a  long  series  of 
years.  We  are  getting  civilly  ruined  at  niany 
points.  In  none  is  the  evil  of  the  same  import- 
ance as  in  those  relations  that  stretch  into  eternity. 
All  men's  actions,  thoughts,  and  words,  go  in  one 
sense  there ;  but  one  class  of  them  relate  to  that 
vast  interest  chiefly  and  directly.  For  that  class, 
at  least,  vigour  is  needed ;  and  its  want  now  is  a 
deficiency  that  thousands  will  not  supply  to-mor- 
row; for  they  will  have  no  to-morrow.  An  earnest 
man  who  faithfully  believes  all  that  he  says,  must  be. 
excused  if  he  imitate  rather  the  honesty  of  Micaiah 
then  the  flattery  of  the  son  of  Chenaanah. 
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SIR  JOHN  ROSS,  THE  ARCTIC  VOYAGER, 
Tb£  death  of  this  celebrated  voyager  on  the  Slst 
August  kst,  at  43,  Gillingham-street,  Pimlico, 
reminds  us  that  his  name  was,  some  twenty- three 
years  ago,  in  everybody's  mouth,  and  the  interest  ex- 
cited, in  recent  times,  concerning  Sir  John  Franklin, 
was  never  so  great  or  so  absorbing  as  was  that 
created  by  the  long  absence  of  Captain  Ross  in 
the  Polar  regions.  From  the  27th  day  of  July, 
1829,  when  he  left  the  port  of  Wideford,  in  Green- 
land, where  he  had  been  obliged  to  refit — his  ves- 
sd,  the  Victory,  having  lost  her  mainmast — till 
Le  and  his  crew  were  picked  up  in  a  most  misera- 
ble condition,  in  August,  1833,  by  Captain  R.  W. 
Humplireys,  of  the  Isabella,  of  Hull,  his  own  old 
ship,  no  information  that  could  be  relied  upon,  had 
been  received  at  home  of  his  expedition,  and  most 
people  had  given  him  up  for  lost.  That  expedi- 
tion was  undertaken  chiefly  through  the  liberal 
pecuniary  aid  of  a  private  individual.  The  person 
who  came  forward  to  further  the  renewed  search 
for  a  north  west  passage  was  Sir  Felix  Booth,  the 
eminent  distiller,  then  Sheriff  of  London ;  and  this 
gentleman  received  his  Baronetcy  in  1834,  for  the 
assistance  lie  had  so  munificently  rendered  to 
Captain  Ross  on  that  occasion. 

With  the  history  of  Arctic  discovery,  the  name 
of  Sir  John  Ross  is  indissolubly  linked.  Like 
many  other    Scotsmen  who  have   acquired  dis- 


tinction, he  was  reared  in  a  manse.  He  was  the 
fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Ross,  miubter  of 
Inch,  a  parish  in  the  western  division  of  Wigtown- 
shire, where  he  was  born  in  1777.  His  mother, 
Elizabeth  Corsan,  was  a  descendant  of  the  Corsans 
of  Mickleknox,  who,  for  seventeen  generations, 
were  provosts  of  Dumfries,  and  at  one  period  pos- 
sessed a  third  part  of  that  loyal  burgh,  celebrated 
for  its  "  siller  gun,"  and  for  being  the  place  where 
Burns  spent  the  latter  unhappy  years  of  his  life, 
and  where  stands  his  mausoleum  : — 

The  homage  of  earlh*8  prondest  isle. 
To  that  bard-peaaant  given. 

The  name  of  Corsan,  or,  as  it  is  now  altered,  into 
Carson,  is  very  prevalent  in  Dumfriesshire.  The 
late  learned  Dr.  Aglionby  Ross  Carson,  rector  of 
the  High  School,  Edinburgh,  who  died  on  the  4th 
November,  1850,  was  a  native  of  that  county. 

The  Corsans  came  from  Italy.  .  The  first  of 
them  in  Scotland  was  a  gentleman  of  the  Corsini 
family,  who,  about  the  year  1280,  accompanied  an 
abbot  of  New  Abbey,  to  Kirkcudbrightshire,  aud 
settled  in  Galloway.  This  abbey,  then  called 
New,  was  founded  by  Devorgilla,  the  mother  of 
John  Baliol,  and,  after  her  death,  it  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Dulcecor—thtti  is.  Sweetheart  Abbey, 
from  the  heart  of  the  husband  of  the  foundress, 
John  'Baliol,  of  Bernard  Castle,  embahmed,  and 
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placed  ia  a  box  of  i^ojj,  being  buried  with  ber- 
WilU  T^^^  tbe  high  altar. 

The  parbh  of  Inch^  the  birthplace  of  Sir  John 
Eosd,  forms  part  of  an  isthmus  between  Loch 
Eyan  and  Luce  Bay,  and  was  at  one  period,  in 
▼ery  ancient  times,  covered  by  the  sea.  At  inter- 
vals throughout  its  extent,  there  are  curious  hollows, 
of  various  sizes,  locally  called  *'  pots,"  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  scooped  out  by  an  eddying 
motion  of  the  retiring  billows.  The  name  Inch  is 
derived  from  the  British  Tnys,  or  the  Gaelic  Tnis, 
and  signifies  an  island.  There  are  three  or  four 
parishes  of  the  name  in  Scotland,  as  well  as 
numerous  places  having  the  word  for  an  adjunct, 
such  as  Inchaffray,  Inchcolm,  &c  It  is  also  used 
to  denote  level  ground  near  a  river,  as  the  North 
and  South  Inches  at  Perth. 

The  future  Arctic  voyager  entered  the  Navy  in 
1786,  and,  after  being  a  midshipman  for  fifteen 
years,  he  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant,  in  1801. 
In  1806,  when  lieutenant  of  the  Surinam,  he  was 
wounded  in  cutting  out  a  Spanish  vessel  from  under 
the  batteries  of  Bilboa.  In  1812,  he  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  Briseis,  on  the  Baltic  station. 
With  bis  lieutenant,  a  midshipman,  and  eighteen 
men,  he  gallantly  attacked  and  re*  captured  an 
English  merchant  ship,  armed  with  six  guns  and 
four  swivels,  and  defended  by  a  party  of  French 
troops.  Subsequently,  he  captured  also  a  French 
privateer,  and  drove  on  shore  three  other  vessels  of 
the  same  description.  In  1814,  Captain  Ross  was 
appointed  to  the  Act»on,  16  guns,  and  in  1815,  to 
the  Driver  sloop. 

He  became  a  Post-Captain  in  1818,  the  year 
which  was  dislinguished  as  the  oommencement  of 
his  Arctic  career.  The  .  extraordinary  changes 
reported  to  have  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the 
Polar  Sea,  determined  the  Government  to  send 
out  an  expedition  for  Arctic  discovery,  the  com- 
mand of  which  was  given  to  Captain  Bx>ss,  who 
was  directed  to  explore  Baffin's  Bay,  and  search 
for  a  north-west  passage  from  it  into  the  Frocen 
Ocean,  and  thence  into  the  Pacific.  Parliament 
offered  a  premium  of  twenty  thousands  sterling  to 
the  first  vessel  which  should  reach  the  North  Pole, 
and  pass  it.  The  vessels  employed  were  the  Isa- 
bella, of  368  tons,  commanded  by  Ross  hunself, 
and  the  brig  Alexander,  of  252  tons,  under  Lieu- 
tenant, afterwards  Sir  Edward,  Parry.  The  chief 
geographical  result  of  his'  voyage  was  the  more 
accurate  determination  of  the  situation  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  which,  until  then,  was  believed  to  extend  ten 
degrees  farther  to  the  east  than  it  actually  does, 
and  the  re-discovery  of  Lancaster  Sound,  up  which, 
however,  he  did  not  continue  hb  progress  far 
enough  to  find  that  it  was  open.  He  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  coast  on  account  of  danger  from  the 
ice,  and  on  his  return,  he  published  an  account  of 
his  expedition  under  the  title  of  *'  Voyage  of  Dis- 
covery for  the  purpose  of  Exploring  Baffin's  Bay." 
London,  1819,  quarto. 

In  tbis  expedition.  Captain  Boss  but  cleared  the 
way  for  his  more  fprti[inate  successor,  Sir  Edward 


Parry.  His  discoveries  and  adventures  bad  ex- 
<;ited  a  strong  desire  in  the  public  mind  to  know  i 
more  of  those  bleak  and  inhospitable  regions  where  I 
perpetual  winter  reigns.  He  had  stated  his  j 
belief  that  Lanciister  Sound  was  closed  bj  a  chaia 
of  mountains,  and  anxious  to  show  tliat  no  such 
mountains  existed,  Sir  Edward  Parry,  bis  seeond 
in  command,  made  such  representations  to  the 
Admiralty  as  induced  the  Government  to  se&d 
another  expedition  to  the  same  place.  Of  this 
expedition.  Parry  was  appdlntcd  the  chief,  his 
vessels  being  the  Hecla  and  the  Griper.  On  tbb 
occasion  Government  offered  prizes  of  from  £5,000 
to  £15,000  to  those  vessels  which  should  reach 
certain  points  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  Having  pene- 
trated to  past  the  meridian  of  110  degrees  west 
longitude,  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  Parry  and  his 
companions  became  entitled  to  £5,000  of  the  sums 
offered  by  Grovernment  for  the  encouragement  of 
Arctic  enterprize.  Of  this^  award  one  thousand 
pounds  fell  to  the  commander's  share.  He  was 
subsequently  in  command  of  three  other  e^edi- 
tions  to  the  frozen  North,  and  for  his  services  was 
knighted  in  1829. 

It  was  in  that  year  that  Captain  Ross  was  en- 
abled, through  the  munificent  aid  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Felix  Booth,  to  undertake  another  expedition  into 
the  Arctic  seas,  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
practicability  of  a  new  passage  which  bad  been 
oonfidtntly  said  to  exist,  particularly  by  Prinee 
Regent's  Inlet.  In  May  of  the  year  menti<med  be 
set  sail  from  London  in  the  Yictoiy  steam^,  with 
his  nephew,  Commader  Ross»  as  second  in  com- 
mand. This  intrepid  officer,  afterwards  Gaptiia 
Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  had  accompanied  bis  unde 
in  his  first  expedition.  -He  had  also  been  engaged, 
under  Sir  Edward  Parry,  in  all  his  voyages  io  the 
Polar  Seas. 

Captain  Ross  fixed -1832  as  the  period  of  hb 
return,  but  as  that  year  came  and  passed  and  no- 
thing was  heard  from  him,  a  pubUo  subscription  wts 
set  on  foot  for  fitting  out  an  expediUon  to  go  ii 
search  of  him.  The  sum  of  £7,000  was  isistj, 
the  Treasuary  contributing  liberally,  and  Ci^itiin 
Back,  whose  experience  eininently  qualified  him  Cor 
the  service,  was  appointed  to  conduct  it.  He 
sailei  in  the  spring  of  1833,  but  received  intelli- 
gence of  Captain  Ross's  return  in  time  to  pceveat 
him  from  encountering  any  dangers  in  the  proseos- 
tion  of  the  search. 

The  sufferings  of  Captain  Ross  and  his  orevs 
during  their  protracted  stay  in  the  Arctic  regions,  i 
were  of  the  severest  descripticm.  After  passi^  ! 
three  winters  of  unparalleled  rigour,  their  provi- 
sions being  consumed,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon 
the  Victory,  which  they  did  in  May,  1832,  and, 
after  a  journey  over  the  ice,  of  unoommcm  kboor 
and  hardship,  extending  to  nearly  throe  hundred 
miles,  they  reached  Fury  Beach,  in  the  month  of 
Ju}j.  "  During  this  journey,' '  we  arc  told,  *•  t^y 
had  not  only  to  carry  their  provisicms  and  side,  but 
also  a  sappij  of  fuel ;  without  melting  saov  ihtj 
oould  not  procure  even  a  dnnk  of  witac**  Ifliter 
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set  in,  and  no  oWce  was  left  but  to  retrace  their 
steps,  and  spend  another  mclement  season  in  can- 
ras,  covered  with  snow.**  In  August,  1833,  they 
fell  in  with  the  Isabella,  and  were  taken  on  board, 
**  after  having  been  four  years  lost  to  the  civih'zed 
world."  TfeU  do  we  remember  the  general  feeling 
of  satisfaction  which  was  expressed  throughout  the 
kingdom  on  Captain  Ross's  return. 

The  narrative  of  this  second  expedition  was 
published  in  1835,  in  a  quarto  volume  of  350 
pages.  Its  great  results  were  the  discovery  of 
Boothia  Felix,  a  country  larger  than  Great  Britain, 
and  so  called  after  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Eelix, 
Booth,  who  had  assisted  Captain  Koss  in  fitting 
OQt  the  expedition ;  and  the  true  p«>sition  of  the 
North  Magnetic  Pole.  The  latter  was  discovered 
by  Captain  Eoss*s  nephew,  who  had  the  honour  of 
placing  thereon  the  British  flag.  He  had  the  de- 
part nisnts  of  astronomy,  natural  history,  and  sur- 
veying in  the  expedition. 

In  consequence  of  his  Arctic  voyages.  Captain 
Boss  received  numerous  marks  of  public  approba- 
tion. In  1834  he  was  knighted  and  made  a 
Companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Batli.  The  freedom 
of  the  cities  of  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Hull, 
and  other  towns,  was  bestowed  upon  him.  He 
was  presented  with  gold  medals  from  the  Qeogra- 
pbical  Society  of  London,  the  Geographical  Institute 
of  Paris,  the  Eoyal  Societies  of  Sweden,  Austria, 
Denmark,  &c.  Foreign  powers  also  marked  their 
sense  of  his  discoveries.  He  was  appointed  a 
Commat\^er  of  the  Sword  of  Sweden  ;  a  Knight  of 
the  Second  Class  of  St.  Anne  of  Russia  (in  dia- 
monds);  the  Second  Class  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  of  France ;  the  Second  class  of  the  Bed 
Eagle  of  Prussia ;  and  the  Second  Class  of  Leopold 
of  Belgium.  He  also  got  six  gold  snuffboxes  from 
Kussia,  Holland,  Denmark,  Austria,  London,  and 
Baden;  a  swordj  of  the  valoe  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  from  the  Patriotic  Fund  ;  and  one,  of  the 
▼alue  of  two  hundred  pounds,  from  the  King  of 
Sweden,  for  service  in  the  Baltic  and  White  Seas, 
and  various  other  acknowledgments. 

In  1838«  Sir  John  Koss  was  appointed  British 
Consul  at  Stockholm,  and  he  held  that  office  till 
1844.  When  Sir  John  Franklin  went  out  on  his 
last  fatal  expedition,  bis  friend.  Sir  John  Boss, 
made  him  a  promise  that  if  he  should  be  lost  he 
would  sail  for  the  Arctic  regions  and  look  for  him. 
This  promise  he  kept.  In  1850,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three.  Sir  John  went  out  in  the  Felix,  a 
small  vessel  of  no  more  than  ninety  tons.  He  re- 
mained a  winter  in  the  ice,  and  would  have  stayed 
a  second  year,  had  his  means  allowed.  He  relin- 
quished his  half  pay  and  his  pensions  for  the  cause 
be  had  so  much  at  heart,  yet  the  Admiralty  refused 
to  contribute  even  a  portion  of  the  necessary  stores. 
Though  the  first  of  our  Arctic  voyagers,  he  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  Arctic  councils,  at  which  his  expe- 
rience and  advice  would  have  been  very  valuable. 
In  the  spring  of  1855,  he  published  a  pamphlet  on 
bis  ill-treatment.     He  was  likewise  the  author  of 


"Letters  to  Young  Sea  Officers,"  "Memoirs  of 
Lord  de  Saumarez ;"  "  A  Treatise  on  Steam  Navi- 
gation," &c.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a 
Rear-Admiral. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  brief  and  alto- 
gether inadequate  sketch  of  the  late  Sir  John  Koss 
than  by  quoting  the  following  passage,  relative  to 
the  results  and  benefits  which  have  accrued  from 
the  prosecution  of  Arctic  discovery,  from  an 
address  delivered  by  Rear-Admiral  F.  W.  Bcechey, 
to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  at  its  last 
anniversary  meeting : — 

"  It  is  now  nearly  forty  yeart,"  he  said,  "  since  the  re- 
viral  of  oar  Polar  voyages,  dunng  nhich  period  tliey  liave 
been  protQcnted  with  more  or  less  snccess,  until,  ot  lotij;th, 
the  gnat  problem  has  been  tolved.  Besides  (hit  grand  solu- 
tion of  the  question,  these  voyages  have,  in  varioDS  wnys, 
been  beneficial,  and  science,  at  least,  has  reaped  her  harvest. 
They  have  brought  us  acquainted  with  a  portion  of  the  globe 
before  unknown.  Th^  have  acquired  for  us  a  vast  addition 
to  our  stores  uf  knowledge — in  magnetism,  so  important  an 
element  in  the  safe  conduct  of  our  ships ;  in  meteorology, 
in  geography,  natural  and  physical ;  and  which  has  led  to  the 
prosecution  of  like  ditooveries  in  the  regions  of  the  Antarc- 
tic Pole.  They  have  shown  us  what  the  human  frame  is 
capable  of  undergoing  and  of  accomplishing,  under  great 
severity  of  climate  and  privation.  They  have  opened  out 
various  sources  of  curious  inquiry  as  to  the  existence,  at 
some  remote  period,  of  tropical  plants  and  tropical  animals  in 
those  now  icy  regions,  and  of  other  matters  interesting  and 
useful  to  man.  They  have,  in  short,  expunged  the  blot  of 
obscurity  which  would  otherwise  have  hung  over  and  dis- 
figured the  page  of  the  history  of  this  enlightened  age,  and, 
if  we  except  the  lamentable  fate  which  befell  the  expedition 
under  Sir  John  Franklin,  we  shall  find  that  they  have  been 
attended  with  as  little,  if  not  less,  average  loss  of  life  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  course  of  mankind.  And  if  any  one 
should  be  disposed  to  weigh  their  advantages  in  the  scale  of 
pecuniary  profit,  they  will  find  that  there  also  they  have 
yielded  fruit,  if  not  to  us,  at  least  to  a  sister  nation  in  whose 
welfare  we  are  greatly  interested,  and  whose  generous  sym- 
pathy in  the  fate  of  our  countrymen  endears  her  to  us,  and 
would  render  it  impossible  that  we  should  begrudge  her  this 
portion  of  the  advantage  of  our  labours.  I  need  hardly  re- 
mind you  of  the  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Unded 
States  Navy  to  the  Senate,  to  the  effect  that,  in  oonsequeoce 
of  information  derived  from  one  of  our  Arctic  expeditions 
to  Behring^s  Straits,  a  trade  had  sprung  up  in  America  by 
the  capture  of  whales,  to  the  North  of  that  Strait,  of  more 
value  to  the  States  than  all  the  commerce  with  what  is  called 
the  East;  and  that  in  two  years,  there  had  been  added  to 
the  national  wealth  of  America,  from  .this  source  alone, 
more  than  eight  millions  of  dollars ! " 

Thus,  whilst  Sir  John  Ross  saw  the  honours  and 
the  rewards  of  active  discovery  bestowed  on  others, 
and  but  a  small  portion  of  them  niggardly  and 
grudgingly  awarded  to  himself.  Great  Britain  sees 
the  profit  of  it  seized  and  enjoyed  by  America. 
Eight  millions  of  dollars  in  two  years !  It  is  a  great 
sum,  and  this  country,  satisfied  with  the  glory  of 
having  opened  up  this  new  field  of  enterprise,  by 
the  skill,  and  daring,  and  unparalleled  suffering  of 
her  sons,  is  content  to  leave  to  Brother  Jonathan 
the  entire  benefit  of  it,  so  far  as  trade  and 
the  whale  fishery  are  concerned.  Does  not  this 
fact,  it  has  been  asked,  involve  a  grave  reflection 
on  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  our  mercantile 
mariners? 
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THE    MINSTBEL'S    GURSE. 


▲    BQMAKOE. — 7B0M  THE  OEKICAK. 


On  yonder  hiU,  in  ancieot  timet,  there  stood  t  cutle  old, 
Defended  by  a  moat  without,  within  by  warriors  bold  ; 
Ajnoand,  green  field  and  orchard  fair,  and  ihady  forest  glade. 
And  fountains  pore,  whose  £sUing  spray  seemM  diamonds 
sunlight  made. 

There  sat  within  its  hoary  walls  a  king,  whose  pallid  face 
Of  passions  fierce  and  uncontroird  bore  many  a  withering 

trace; 
His  heart  was  full  of  hatred ;  he  spoke  with  hurried  breath ; 
And  what  he  spoke  was  cruelty— and  what  he  wrote  was 

death. 

One  day,  advancing  to  the  gates,  two  Troubadours  appeared ; 

One  young  and  fair,  with  golden  hair— one  old,  with  snow- 
white  beard ; 

The  aged  man  bestrode  a  horse,  his  harp  behind  him  slung. 

The  youthful  minstrel  walk'd  beside,  while  soft  and  low  he 
sung. 

The  elder  to  the  younger  said  :  **  Be  thou  prepar*d  to  sing, 
With  sweetest  tones,  thy  sweetest  songs — my  harp  its  aid 

shall  bring ; 
Out  of  this  monarch's  Btormy  bcurt  drive  every  evil  thought, 
Whose  acts  such  grief  and  inisVy  have  *mongBt  his  people 

wrought." 

And  now  the  minstrels  u«hcr*(]  are  into  a  lufiy  IihII, 
Where  warrior-knight  and  vassal  train  arc  soon  asscrabrj  all ; 
Tlie  King  sits  on  his  regal. throne,  as  terrible  as  night, 
And  by  his  side  his  consort  shrinks  benrath  his  eye*s  fierce 
light. 

The  song*s  begun — the  chords  arc  struck — wide  spreads  the 

swelling  sounds- 
Still  richer,  fuller,  grow  the  notes— the  echoes  wake  around; 
Now  foft  and  sad  the  singer's  tones,  the  harp  strings  seem 

to  wail — 
As  though  a  troop  of  spirits  monned  in  th'  ev'ning's  passing 

gale. 

Tliey  sang  of  peace  and  chivalry,  of  the  happy  golden  time. 
Of  infancy,  of  youthful  days,  and  manhood's  daring  prime; 
Of  hooor'd  age,  and  memory  dear,  of  all  that  mortals  prite. 
Of  good  deads  done  below,  that  have  their  guerdon  in  the 
skies. 

And  lo  I  the  hearts  of  warriors  melt,  hardened  by  bloody  war, 
By  ching  of  shields— <in  death-strown  fields,  and   battle's 

maddening  roar; 
Their  heads  are  bent,  their  eyes  are  moist,  their  lips  are 

mov'd  in  prayer, 
The  sobbiog  queen  looks  on  the  king,  who  started  from  his 

chair. 

His  brows  are  knit,  his  eye  balls  red,  and  frenzy  fires  his 
brain; 

"  Accursed  bards  I   ye  have  bewitched  my  queen  and  vassal 
train  !*• 


This  said,  he  drew  his  gUttering  blade — ^piei^d  te  joog 

minstrel's  side, 
And  from  the  wound,  with  gargling  sound,  gnshM  iiocth  His's 

crimson  tide. 

As  by  a  thunderbolt  death  struck  ench  list'oer  kept  hia  pboe ; 
The  old  man  dasp'd  the  murdered  youth,  and  gas*d  into  his 

face; 
He  wrapped  his  mantle  round  him,  and  bore  him  firooi  the 

hall. 
Bound  him  upright  upon  his  steed,  and  itaehM  the  txik 

wall 

He  stopp'd  beside  the  lofty  gates,  and  grasp'd  his  Bigw  lyxe^ 
And  swept  the  strmgs  with  vengeful  hands,  to  words  that 

burnt  like  fire ; 
With  eyes  nprais'd,  that  fiercely  bWd,  these  wen  the  voris 

he  sung — 
While  to  the  sound,  with  loud  rebound,  both  hall  and  turret 

rung. 

'*Woe,  woe  to  you,  ye  haughty  waUs— may  never  nose  be 

hea^d 
Within  your  bounds,  the  cheerful  Bounds,  of  joyous  minstrtl 

bard— 
But  sighs  and.  groans,  and  dying  moans,  and  tread  of  basest 

slave ; 
Till  o'er  your  ruins  rusli  the  foe,  and  not  a  hand  to  save ! 

"Woe,  woe,  to   you,   ye  orchards  rich,  elesr  ibiuta,  asd 

valley's  fair, — 
Look  here,  upon  this  dying  face — upon  this  golden  hair ! 
May  your  fruits  ever  wither  up,  streams  fail,  and  com  ne'cx 

grow!  . 
Be  plague  and  death,  in  every  bieath  of  winds  th^t  o*er  yes 

blow. 

*'  Woe,  woe  to  thee,  thou  murd'rer  king — Oh !    mayst  thes 

live  to  know 
Thy  life  a  curse,  thy  friends  untrue,  wife  false,  thy  child  a  fse ; 
And  may  thy  end  a  terror  be,  thy  corpse  unburied  rot. 
Thy  name  and  memory  abhorred,  despised,  and  forgot  f 

Heav'n  heard  the  white-haired  minstreTs  words,  its  vet^eanee 

was  not  slow, 
By  hostile  bsnd,  with  sword  and  brand,  the  walla  wave  sees 

laid  low  ; 
The  spacious  rooms,  the  noble  domes,  were  krell'd  to  ^ 

gronud, 
The  screcch-o\Kl  grey,  and  beast  of  prey,  now  nightly  roaa 

around. 

The  streams  dried  up,  nor  com,  nor  fruits,  will  fidd  or 

garden  beai^ 
The  soil  is  dank,  with  foul  weeds  rank,  pesttfisrous  the  air; 
By  friends,  wife,  child,  betriiy'd— the  king  ins  into  pcin 

thrown. 

His  graveless  bones  rot  on  the  stones — his  name  bow  aS 

unknown. 

Josh  PiBmu. 
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CIRCASSU  AND  BU8SIA. 

The  Circassians  have  beaten  the  Russians  in  two 
engagements,  brought  un  by  the  invasion  of  their 
territorj,  in  pursuance  of  the  Russian  schemes  for 
rebuilding  the  forts  on  the  Circassian  coast,  de- 
stroyed during  the  late  war.  The  Circassians 
inquired  the  reason  for  the  entrance  of  an  armed 
force  upon  their  land.  They  were  informed  that 
Circassia  was  transferred  to  the  Muscovites  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris.  Their  chiefs  pleaded  total  ignor- 
ance of  Paris  or  its  treaties,  and  threatened  to 
resist  force  by  force.  The  Russians  were  prepared 
for  the  threat,  but  not  for  the  consequences.  They 
were  assailed  by  the  Circassians  under  Sefour 
Pasha,  defeated  in  two  engagements,  and  lost 
twenty  guns  and  eight  hundred  prisoners.  The 
number  of  their  killed  and  wounded  is  unknown. 
The  Russian  forces  are  said  to  have  chiefly  consisted 
of  recruits,  who  did  not  behave  well.  The 
Circassian  army,  under  Sefour  Pacha,  counted 
thirty  thousand  men.  The  affair  is  certainly  curious. 
The  Circassians  did  not  actively  assist  the  Allies. 
They  allowed  the  glass  of  their  hopes  to  run  out, 
and  as  the  last  sand  passed  through  the  tube  into 
the  past,  they  rose  to  work  out  alone  a  victory,  for 
which  they  would  not  fight  in  company.  They 
probably  wanted  confidence  in  the  Western  Powers. 
The  diplomatists  of  the  West  made  no  adequate 
effort  to  conciliate  the  mountaineers — although 
thirty  thousand  men  would  have  been  useful  during 
our  campaign  in  the  Euxine.  The  discussions  at 
Paris  did  not  comprehend  the  Circassians.  They 
were  overlooked.  Russia  now  employs  large 
armies  against  them.  Success  does  not,  however, 
in  this  contest,  wait  upon  the  most  numerous 
battalions.  Defiles,  mountains,  ravines,  and  rocks, 
are,  like  artillery,  elements  of  war,  although  they 
want  the  power  of  locomotion. 

The  Circassian  land  abounds  with  natural  strong- 
holds ;  und  the  Russians  lost  in  one  summer  all 
the  fortresses  that  they  had  reared  in  twenty-five 
years.  They  have  now  to  repeat  their  old  labour, 
while  the  Circassians  have  clearly  no  desire  that 
they  should  do  it  in  peace.  The  same  modes  of 
attack,  and  the  same  power  of  resistance,  will  be 
employed  that  for  so  many  years  rendered  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine  one  great  field  of 
blood.  The  treaty  of  Paris,  by  limiting  the  strength 
of  the  Russian  naval  force  in  the  Black  Sea,  placed 
the  combatants  nearer  equality  than  they  stood 
during  their  former  conflicts.  The  Allies  effected 
much  for  the  Circassians,  much  more,  indeed,  than 
the  latter  were  disposed  to  do  for  them. 

The  Muscovite  forces  will,  we  believe,  try  to 
find  their  way  south  from  the  Caspian  in  their  next 
war ;  and  the  assaults  on  Circassia  are  bliuds  only 
to  mask  the  preparations  for  their  future  efforts. 

HALT  AND  NAPLES. 

The  old  Neapolitan  muddle  is  a  muddle  still. 


The  fleets  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  proi^res^ive  state 
towards  the  beautiful  bay  of  Naples ;  yet  what  they 
are  to  do  when  they  get  there  is  quite  indefinite. 
Nobody,  probably,  knows  the  result  proposed — the 
result  accomplished  is  often  different  from  the  pro- 
posal. The  Neapolitans  in  the  interest  of  their 
king,  indulge  merry  jokes  meanwhile  upon  the  non- 
appearance o£  the  fleets.  The  Neapolitans  not  in 
that  interest,  who  are  the  large  majority,  we  be- 
lieve, may  be  incited  by  the  appearance  of  the 
ships  to  violence. 

Many  persons  here  quarrel  with  this  interven- 
tion. They  say  let  the  Neapolitans  right  them- 
selves. They  forget  that  the  European  system 
forbids  this  exercise  of  national  freedom.  Neapo- 
litans and  Sicilians  would  have  got  on  very  well 
without  a  Bourbon  in  1814,  but  we  would  not 
allow  them.  They  would  have  gained  a  new  con- 
stitution nine  years  afterwards,  but  the  Austrians 
in  arms  would  not  permit  them.  The  Romans 
would  have  delivered  themselves  from  the  secular 
power  of  the  cardinals  in  1848,  but  the  French 
prevented  them.  Italian  liberty  was  indefinitely 
postponed  by  the  last  conquest  of  Rome.  One 
intervention  thus  begets  another.  The  system  is 
reproductive.  The  allies  established  a  king  in 
Greece.  Now  they  have  been  obliged  to  intervene. 
The  western  powers  at  different  dates  and  in 
various  ways  prevented  the  Italians  from  taking 
their  own  course.  Subjects  thus  cowed  cry  to  the 
coercive  powers — "  Make  your  king  be  honest  as 
our  king  would  have  been  just,  if  be  had  been 
true." 

As  for  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  their 
protests  against  intervention  remind  us  always 
of  speeches  by  one  of  the  ex-felonry  of  the  penal 
settlements,  enriched  now,  against  burglaries  and 
theft. 

Austria  intervenes  at  present  in  the  legations^ 
Modena,  Parma,  Tuscany. 

Russia  I  who,  among  the  great  powers  inter- 
vened in  Hungary  in  the  year  after  the  year  of 
revolutions  P  Prussia  is  a  patchwork  of  interven* 
tions — and  Posen  was  the  price  of  the  meanest — 
that  against  Poknd.  We  do  not,  however,  expect 
Louis  Napoleon  ever  to  take  part  in  active  mea- 
sures to  promote  Italian  freedom.  The  enemies 
of  intervention  in  this  country  should  not  break  or 
even  vex  their  hearts  from  any  dread  of  that  event. 

Prance  is  meanwhile  in  a  critical  position.  The 
supension  of  specie  payments  has  been  proposed* 
The  excessive  expenditure  by  public  companies^ 
and  on  public  works  must,  be  curtailed.  The  price 
of  provisions  continues  to  be  high ;  and  the  temper 
of  the  people  is  necessarily  irritable. 

The  dblike  of  the  Austrians  to  the  Sardinians  is 
expressed  in  many  ways,  now  as  formerly ;  and  the 
latter  proceed  with  the  armament  of  their  fortress 
looking  towards  Lombardy.    The  Swiss  Federation 
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are  pleased  to  entertain  doubts  regarding  the  safety 
of  their  republic  among  their  monarchial  neigh- 
bours, and  increase  their  armaments.  The  Aus- 
trians  are  said  to  haye  seized  Galatz  on  the 
Danube ;  and  Admiral  Ljoiis  has  been  instructed 
to  send  all  the  Britiso  ships  that  he  can  spare 
from  the  Mediterranean  fleet  into  the  Euxine.  The 
festivities  of  tlie  Russian  Emperor's  coronation 
were  not  finished  when  Prince  Gortschakoff,  tlie 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  issued  a  circular 
to  his  correspondents,  in  the  Russian  service,  at 
the  European  courts,  whereiu  he  denies  the  right 
of  the  Western  Powers  to  compel  the  King  of 
Naples  to  act  fairly  to  his  Nepolitan  subjects ;  and 
lays  down  the  dogma  that  a  King  must  be  allowed 
to  rule  according  to  his  •'  fancy."  He  taunts  the 
Western  Powers  with  committing  in  this  case  the 
crime  with  which  they  charged  Russia  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  war.  And  he  reserves  to 
the  Emperor  the  free  right  to  use  the  material 
powers  of  the  empire  as  to  him  may  seem  right. 

YEANCB  AND  CUB  PllESS. 

The  Paris  Moniteur  has  astonished  society  by  a 
paragraph  against  the  British  Press,  in  which  the 
writer  accuses  it  of  publishing  false  intelligence 
anonymously,  to  the  danger  of  the  alliance  between 
the  two  nations,  which  is  necessary  to  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Many  persons  looked  again  at  the 
paragraph  after  the  first  reading,  and  regretted  tliat 
the  peace  of  world  and  the  alliance  in  question 
should  both  be  so  very  brittle.  A  British  subject 
cannot  perceive  what  more  responsibility  he  ha? 
for  his  newspaper  than  to  pay  for  it.  The  Moniteur 
describes  a  connection  of  a  very  different  kind,  and 
says  plumply,  if  the  press  be  not  bridled 
"  our  own  oorrespondent  may  become  a  casus  belli** 
But  this  free  pressism  is  one  of  our  peculiarities. 
We  no  sooner  annex  or  build  a  new  town  than 

,  we  set  up  one  or  more  new  papers ;  and  they,  very 
probably,  under  our  own  flag,  abuse  all  that  belongs 
to  us  unmercifully  and  totally  without  a  cause. 
That  happens  in  Ireland  and  in  India  as  well  as 
other  places.  We  trust  to  the  force  of  truth,  and 
generally,  in  the  long  run,  truth,  taking  care  of  the 
old  proverb  "  prevails." 

The  French  Emperor  must  look  up  the  same 
confidence,  since  he  never  can  expect  to  silence 
British  newspapers.  They  may  publish  erroneous 
information  occasiouaUy  ;  for  intelh'gent  men  may 
be  deceived  ;  but  the  error  can  be  corrected.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  have  more  reason 
to  complain  of  our  publications  than  any  other 
foreign  power,  from  the  numbers  of  British  journals 
circulated  in  the  Union,  but  some  citizens  of  the 

"West  deluge  the  newspapers  with  answers  to  all 
objectionable  statements — in  this  particular  adopt- 
ing the  best  course,  and  one  that  is  perfectly  open 
to  all  Frenchmen.  They  might  contradict  if  they 
chose  the  assertions  that  money  is'  scarce  in  Paris ; 
that  the  Bank  of  France  has  been  compeUed  to 
restrict  its  accommodation,  that  the  French  opera- 
tives threaten  to  strike  work  in  some  faubourgs 
of  the  metropolis,  and  that  bands  of  conspirators 


have  been  discovered  in  several  deparimenta  of 
France.  For  all  these  oontradictiona  we  would 
be  thankful,  but  an  attempt  to  coerce  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  this  country  respecting  the  press 
is  hopeless.  The  alliance  and  the  peace  of  Eon^ 
must  both  be  in  danger  if  they  depend  upon 
Napoleon's  opinion  of  the  discretion  of  our  press. 

THE  ONIT£D  STATES. 

The  news  from  the  United  States  describe  nK>re 
terrible  commotion  in  the  political  world,  than  c^ir 
home  elections  often  prodoce.  A  r^ular  battk 
had  been  fought  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore  re- 
specting the  election  of  mayor ;  four  or  five  persons 
were  killed  and  fifty  wounded.  As  the  partis 
engaged  with  rifles  and  revolvers  for  a  considerable 
period,  we  rejoice  at  the  evidence  afforded  that  a 
mob  may  make  a  long  fight  without  doing  the 
damage  that  might  be  feared  in  the  circnmstajioea. 
Similar  riots  have  oceurred  in  other  places,  that  u 
to  say,  similar  in  cause,  but  not  in  result.  The 
condition  of  the  United  States  at  the  present 
is  bad,  but  not  worse  than  we  have  seen  at  home. 
More  men  have  been  killed  in  an  election  it)w  in 
Ireland  than  were  slain  at  Baltimore.  The 
number  of  wounded  is  certainly  large,  and  the 
number  of  minor  affrays  distressing;  yet  the  Re- 
public may  come  out  of  the  fire  healthier  than  it 
entered  the  furnace. 

The  Kansas  dispute  is  still  unsettled,  but  no 
regular  fighting  has  occurred  for  some  time,  and 
no  trustworthy  statement  has  been  made  of  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  respective  parties.  The 
number  of  men  killed  on  both  sides,  probably,  does 
not  exceed  that  of  lives  lost  within  a  coaple  of 
months  on  Lake  Michigan  by  the  burning  of  oas 
steamer  and  the  wreck  of  a  ferry  boat.  The  issue 
in  Kansas  will  be  decided  by  the  election  of  Pre- 
sident for  the  Union,  and  the  result  of  that  poll 
will  be  known  during  the  present  month.  The 
South  say  that  they  will  not  obey  Colonel  Fremont 
if  he  be  successful;  but  by  the  South,  is  meant 
in  this  expression,  the  mad  enthusiasts  for  slavery, 
whom  the  southern  population  may  not  be  im^ned 
to  follow  to  Washington,  where  they  propose  to  go, 
for  the  treasure  of  the  Union,  which  is  not  gener- 
ally kept  there — or  to  support  them  in  the  divkkn 
of  the  Federal  Union  into  two  parts. 

A  commissioner  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
ported upon  a  fight  which  occurred  upon  the  Pana- 
ma railway  some  time  ago,  and  he  has  taken  a  view 
favourable  to  his  employers,  who  say  in  ocuiseqaeooe 
of  the  opinion  of  their  own  witnesses  and  their  own 
judge,  that  they  must  seize  the  Isthmus.  Msuh 
time  General  Walker  is  said  to  be  comfortable  in 
Nicaragua,  although  the  last  letters  mention  three 
separate  efforts  to  storm  the  entrenchments  of  a 
body  of  his  opponents  which  had  been  unsocc^s- 
ful,  and  caused  the  loss  of  more  than  a  hundred 
lives. 

STTNDBIZS. 

Priest-ridden  Spain  descends  to  the  dqy& 
of  its  political  misery.  O^Donndl  wrested  power 
from  Espartero  two  or  three  months  ago.  Nkraei 
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has  more  easily  displaced  0*Donnell.  The  Charch 
obtains  security  for  its  property.  .The  Queen 
obtains  more  indulgences  for  her  tendencies.  It 
is  not  the  reign  of  women  and  wine  in  the  Penin- 
sula ;  but  it  is  the  reign  of  women  and  priests  and 
gold.  As  for  the  people,  they  are  marked  off  like 
so  many  bad  bills — as  worthless — by  those  who 
traffic  in  their  means. 

We  ha?e  heard  nothing  further  of  Mexico,  or 
our  quarel  therewith.  At  home  it  was  said  that  the 
expedition  to  the  Persian  Gulf  had  sailed  from 
Bombay,  and  had  landed  on  the  enemies'  territory. 
That  statement  was  premature. 

DOIUSTIC. 

Our  domestic  intelligence  is  not  interesting. 
The  Queen  and  Court  returned  from  Balmoral  to 
Windsor  early  in  the  month.  A  great  number  of 
meetings  have  occurred  upon  various  subjects 
during  the  last  four  or  five  weeks,  but  the  public 
have  neither  cry  nor  watchword.  They  seem  to 
have  no  object.  Conslituents  meet  with  their  re- 
presentatives to  thank  them  for  atteuding  to  the 
doing  of  nothing  in  Parliament,  Sometimes  they 
dine  with  them.     There  the  matter  ends. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  has* shown  good  sense 
in  dismissing  Lord  Ernest  Vane  and  two  other 
young  fools — not  so  very  young  either,  by-the-bye 
from  the  8th  Quasars,  for  conduct  unbecoming 
pot  or  stable  boys,  who  had  not  learned  to  read, 
and  has  thus  given  a  dreary  lesson  to  those  officers 
who  love  practical  jokes. 

The  Irish  gave  a  grand  banquet  in  Dublin  to 
representatives  of  the  Crimean  soldiers  in  Ireland. 
It  was,  in  every  sense,  a  magnificent  compliment, 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  presided,  and  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  Lord  Gbugh  addressed  the 
soldiers,  of  whom  3,499  were  present.  The  guests 
numbered  four  thousand  altogether — a  rather  large 
dinner  party,  really  to  dine  as  they  did  decently 
together. 

The  harvest  at  home  has  been  very  late,  and  has 
not  yat  been  fully  gathered  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land ;  where  remarkably  heavy  rains  have  lowered 
the  quality,  if  they  have  not  also  reduced  the 
quantity  of  the  crops. 

The  Court  remains  at  Balmoral,  in  the  Aber- 
deenahire  Highlands,  where  the  Premier  has  re- 
treated from  the  labours  of  political  life  in  London. 

The  common  agricultural  and  political  meetings 
of  the  season  are  passing  over  without  any  re- 
markable opinions  being  declared.  The  rumours 
of  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  were  premature,  and 
nobody  now  expects  the  presant  Parliament  to  die 
before  the  expiry  of  its  seven  years.  Every  per- 
son, however,  notices  the  devotion  of  Whigs  to 
long  Parliaments,  now  that  they  could  make  them 


short.  This  change  of  opinion  is-  not  traceable  to 
any  reasons^  except  cost  and  trouble;  for  an 
election  now  would  probably  be  favourable  to  the 
Government — in  returning  a  House  of  representa- 
tives in  which  it  would  be  stronger  than  the 
present. 

SHORT  CUTS. 

We  observe  it  stated  in  some  of  the  journals,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  with  perfect  accuracy,  that  the 
Ottoman  Gbvemment  have  concluded  the  cession 
of  the  line  of  railway  to  the  company  formed  for 
its  construction,  as  we  already  stated,  in  the  first 
instance,  over  the  neck  of  land  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Two  new  lines  of  steamers,  in  addition  to  the 
new  mail  route,  by  Suez,  are  proposed  for  Aus- 
tralia; one  by  Panama,  with  a  capital  of  £400,000, 
and  the  other,  a  line  of  sailing  vessels,  with 
auxiliary  screw  power,  with  a  capital  of  £225,000, 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  capital  for  the 
line  by  the  Cape,  has,  we  hear,  been  found.  The 
line  by  Panama  will  be  undertaken  by  the  original 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Company,  which,  of  course, 
must  take  a  new  name,  since  the  Royal  Mail  has 
been  given  to  a  new  body. 

The  London  Harwich  and  Continental  Steam 
Packet  Company,  have  taken  the  first  step  towards 
shortening  the  route  to  India  by  beginning  at 
Shoreditch,  in  the  metropolis.  From  that  station 
they  propose  to  carry  passengers  by  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway  to  Harwich,  sixty-eight  miles 
from  London,  with  a  good  and  safe  harbour. 

From  Harwich  the  company's  steamers  will  run 
to  Rotterdam,  and  there,  from  a  connexion  with  the 
•Dutch  Rhenish  Railway,  will  be  enabled  to  for- 
ward passengers  and  goods  to  Trieste  in  time  to 
save  forty^ight  hours,  they  say,  on  the  passage  to 
India  as  compared  with  the  Marseilles  route. 

The  object  of  this  company  is,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  shorten  one  passage  to  the  confinent, 
which  they  do  by  avoiding  the  navigation  of  the 
Thames,  and  their  selection  of  ports. 

The  saving  of  time  to  the  north  of  Europe  will 
be  nearly  twelve  hours,  and  a  day  to  a  business 
man  is  of  much  value.  Our  interest  in  the  line 
is  chiefly  confined  to  its  connexion  with  Trieste. 
A  saving  of  two  days  will  be  highly  important  to 
Indian  interests ;  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
Euphratean  route  by  rail  to  the  "great  river,"  and 
thence  by  steamers,  will  bring  our  communication 
from  and  to  Bombay  and  Kurachee  within  eighteen 
days'  route,  of  which  it  forms  the  link  nearest 
home  ;  and  when  the  communication  is  brought  ^ 
into  full  operation  over  Europe,  the  public  will 
expect  its  adoption  in  preference  to  Marseilles ; 
where  inconvenient  delays  have  recently  occurred. 
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Truth  Frae  ^Mang  the  Heather,      By  William 

M*Caw.  London:  Partridge  and  Co. 
"  Tbuth  Frae  'Mang  the  Heather*'  is  a  prize  essay 
by  a  shepherd,  li?ing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thornliil],  Dumfriesshire.  And  Thornhill  itself  is 
uot  a  very  large  place,  but  a  prize  was  offered  by 
its  Mutual  Iiistruction  Society  for  the  best  essay 
in  a  small  compass  upon  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  essays  were  sent  for  adjudication  to 
Mr.  Macdowall,  of  the  Dumfries  Standard ,  a  very 
excellent  man,  and  wc  are  sure  a  painstaking  judge. 
Shepherds  have  ha  I  a  close  connexion  with  our 
faith  from  its  beginnings.  Abraham  and  the 
Patriarchs  were  shepherds.  Moses  was  keeping 
the  flocks  of  his  father-in-law,  the  Midiouite; 
when  he  was  sent  to  lead  his  nation  from  the  great 
kingdom  which  he  might  have  ruled  as  its  monarch. 
David,  the  greatest  poet  of  Israel,  was  a  shepherd 
before  he  was  a  king.  The  angels  revealed  to 
shepherds  first  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Saviour's 
birth,  while  the  wise  men  were  guided  only  by  a 
star.  Ti;e  shepherds  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  in 
times  not  long  gone  bye,  suffered  much  for  their 
faith.  It  is  reasonable  that  one  them  should  vin- 
dicate it  from  modern  aspersions.  We  are  glad  to 
sec  that  the  present  is  a  second  edition  of  his 
essay,  and  we  quote  one  passage,  to  show  thut  it 
deserves  a  third  :— 

Mr.  Holyoake*  clainu  for  hamaa  reason  the  honour  of 
Persian  maxim  :-^ 

**  The  sandal  tree  perfumes  when  riren 

The  axe  that  laid  it  low ; 
Let  man  who  hopes  to  be  forgiren. 

Forgive  and  bless  his  foe  ;" 

and  tells  us  it  was  originated  hi  from  Christianity.  Bnt 
the  statfment  is  questionable.  Christianity  was  persecuted 
in  Persia  for  generations,  and,  if  she  is  now  extingnisncd, 
we  may  hnzard  a  guess  that  this  beautiful  maxim  is  exerting 
but  little  inflofncc.  The  probability  is  that  when  the  tree 
of  vitsl  Christianity  fell  in  Persia,  this  fiunons  axe,  like  that 
of  the  beam-feller  on  the  banks  of  Jordan,  feU  along  with 
it,  with  no  prophet  to  recall  it,  and  no  mourner  to  wail 
over  il — "  Alas,  roaster,  for  it  was  borrowed.**  Human 
reason,  unaided  by  the  light  of  revelation,  has  been  trying 
experiments  before  the  world  fver  since  the  beginning. 
And  what  has  it  accomplished  F  What  has  it  done  for 
India  f  What  fur  China  P  What  for  New  Zealand,  or  any 
nation  under  the  sun,  where  it  has  reigned  in  full  sway  P 
The  unanimous  and  uncontradicted  testimony  of  every  mis> 
sioaary  of  the  cross  assures  us  that,  notwithstanding  the 
time  it  has  been  plodding  and  experimenting,  it  is  just 
what  it  has  ever  been— grovelling  in  darkness,  superstition, 
and  crime.  Even  in  Greece  and  Rome,  where  Reason 
attained  to  a  higher  pinnacle  of  fame  than  she  now  occupies 
among  the  nations  of  modern  heathenism — even  there,  not- 
withstanding their  almost  unmatched  specimens  of  elegant 
oratory — in  resprct  to  moral  conduct,  the  result  is  not  greatly 
otherwise.  No  doubt  there  were  some  good  laws.  But 
compared  with  the  laws  of  the  New  Testament,  they  are 
like  the  enchantments  of  the  Egyptian  magidans  compared, 
with  the  miracles  of  Moses.      We  presume  that  all  the  ex- 

*  k  leader  in  the  school  of  modern  infidelity,  under  the 
title  of  secularism,  and  editor  of  the  Reaamer. 


tant  volumes  of  Grecian  and  Roman  bra  aif^  be  sssiekd 
in  vain  for  precepts  like  the  following : — ^  Love  yov  easBcs 
do  good  to  them  that  liate  you,  and  pray  for  then  vko  fii- 
pitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you." 

1'he  author  is  a  close  reasoner.  He  refers  to 
Mr.  Holyoake*s  unfortunate  aberrations  from  anj 
rational  belief,  and  to  his  argument  against  tbe  « 
atonement.  Upon  the  plea,  a  human  Goveroment 
would  not  accept  an  innocent  substitueforaguiitj 
felon,  he  says — 

Before  this  can  be  shown  to  be  the  case,  it  BSft 
be  shown  that  there  is  an  exact  parallel  betveea  tk 
cases.  This  cannot  be  done.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
if  a  human  government  should  accept  of  a  sabstitali 
in  the  room  of  a  criminal,  the  innocent  man  woaU  be  kal 
to  tbe  community,  and  the  criminal  left  at  large.  Secoadfy, 
Christ's  death  obtained  security  for  the  reformation  of  t^ 
criminal,  which  would  not  be  true  in  the  case  sopposed. 

This  being  the  case,  it  would  be  equally  unwise  to  ofer, 
or  accept  of  such  an  arrangement.  We  see,  therefore,  m 
antagonism  between  human  and  divine  government.  Oo  tbe 
contrary,  we  see  human  goverments  acting  on  Uie  divisesoe- 
tinually,  in  cases  where  it  can  be  done  with  advantage. 

The  best  and  most  effective  argument  for  Christi- 
anity, is  to  practise  and  work  oat  its  principles; 
but  the  opinion  expressed  in  tbe  next  five  Imes  is 
now,  has  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be  true. 

The  friends  of  Christianity  may  pi^  her  eoeaics,  sad 
regret  their  opposition  for  their  own  sake ;  bnt  thej  have  as 
cause  to  fear  that  she  will  suffer  in  the  oonflict  £ni7 
blast  from  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  is  only  blowing  of  tki 
dust  that  would  bedim  her  evidences. 


A  Half-Yearly  Course  of  Reading  Lessou  is 
English  History.  By  Richard  Bithkll,  G.T. 
London :  Groombridge  and  Sons,  Pp.  153. 
This  little  work  comprises  seventy-two  lessoie  ii 
ancient  and  modern  history,  beginning  with  the 
invasion  of  Britain  under  Julius  Csesar,  and  endiiig 
with  the  war  in  the  Crimea  against  the  En&siaBS. 
Of  course  a  work  of  this  nature  must  be  coodse, 
and  the  omissions  are  very  important.  So  far  n 
the  northern  part  of  the  island  is  cooomied, 
we  complain  of  being  ignored,  except  when  ve 
were  defeated,  or  in  some  way  maltreated.  Thus, 
we  are  told  that  the  Romans  conquered  the  isUod, 
which  they  never  effected ;  and  that  Edvanl  I. 
subdued  Scotland  so  far  as  to  render  the  Scotch 
king  a  nominal  vassal  of  the  English  crown;  aad 
the  case  of  Baliol  and  Bruce  is  quoted  in  evideoee, 
wllere  Edward  was  employed  as  an  arbitrator ;  hat 
we  hear  nothing  of  any  conflic*^^s,  nor  of  the  dose 
of  the  contests  at  Bannockbum;  which  would  be 
right  enough  if  all  minor  engagements  were 
omitted.  Some  of  the  originators  of  the  Wallioe 
monument  assign  the  errors  or  omissions  of  EDgM 
school-books  on  this  class  of  subjects  as  a  reaso& 
for  its  erection.  In  the  lessons  or  readings  re- 
garding religions  parties^  the  anthor  says  of  the 
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Presbjterians — they  "  haye  on  mnny  occasions 
endured  bitter  peraeoutions,  as  well  as  inflisted 
tliem,  in  defence  of  religion."  The  Presbyterians 
insist  that  they  have  not  inflicted  persecutions,  and 
the  evil  chargeable  against  them  in  that  depart- 
ment is  certainly  not  great,  when  contrasted  with 
the  offences  of  others.  However,  the  Presbyterians 
should  not  complain,  for  respecting  them  our 
reader  says  that  when  Charles  II.  was  reinstated 
on  the  throne  "  a  goodly  number  of  Presbyterians 
as  well  as  Churchmen,'*  were  selected  for  his 
counsellors ;  "  but  the  Presbyterians  did  not  retain 
the  favour  of  the  king  long ;  their  love  of  religion 
and  holy  life  rendered  them  troublesome  to  a  man 
80  depraved  in  morals  as  he. "  The  latter  class  of 
readings  are  better  than  the  former.  Those  res- 
pecting the  Penny  Post,  the  Great  Exhibition,  and 
similar  objects,  will  keep  alive  among  the  young 
the  transactions  of  their  fathers,  in  which  they 
should  feel  more  interest  than  in  events  of  a 
similar  class,  but^  thousand  years  old. 


A  Oidde  to  Astronomical  Science,  By  Robert 
Mahh,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  London:  Jerrold  and 
Sons.  1  vol.     Pp.  460. 

This  volume  is  the  most  useful  exposition  of  as- ' 
tronomy  for  young  persons  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Instead  of  employing  the  hacknied 
system  of  questions  and  replies,  the  author  prints 
an  assertion  in  large  type,  and  proceeds  then  to 
demonstrate  its  truth  in  brevier. .  Thus,  the  stu- 
dent may,  if  he  pleases,  read  over  a  great  many 
leading  facts  and  ideas,  reserving  what  has  to  be 
Mdd  in  support  of  them  to  some  future  period ; 
jast  as  the  juvenile  classes  in  a  Scotch  parochid 
school  were  in  old  times  encouraged  to  commit 
the  Assembly's  catechism  to  memory  without  the 
proofs.  Thus,  we  read,  "  No.  123.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  anif  water  upon  the  Moon.     No. 

124.  There   is   no  air   upon    the   Moon.      No. 

125.  There  is  neither  diffused  daylight  nor  twilight 
upon  the  Moon.  No.  126.  There  can  be  no  living 
creatures  upon  the  Moon."  These  are  the  assertions. 
Each  of  them  is  followed  by  proofs,  by  practical 
observations,  and  remarks.  Thus,  the  story  asser- 
tion, No.  126,  "  There  can  be  no  living  creatures 
npon  the  moon,"  is  softened  down  by  the  words, 
*'  at  all  resembling  those  which  are  so  abundant 
upon  the  earth,"  and  the  opinion  rests  upon  other 
two  opinions  stated  above  in  No.  123  and  124.  It 
may  be  true  that  the  Moon  has  an  atmosphere 
much  more  rarified  than  the  earth.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  moon  has  living  creatures,  and  brings 
forth  abundantly  for  their  snpport  com  and  wine, 
and  dl  of  the  lunar  qualities.  Although,  therefore. 
Dr.  Mann  sums  up  the  Moon  in  eloquent  lan- 
guage, we  doubt  whether  he  be  correct  when  he 
•ays: — 

No  gentle  breeie  is  ever  wafted  OTer  its  bare  surface— no 
dood  ever  tempers  the  blase  of  fierce  toashine  wbich  is 


poured,  in  an  increasing  flood,  from  the  fiery  ball  that  alone 
breaks  the  dread  monotony  of  its  pitch-blaok  sky — no  gentle 
sliovrer  ever  falls  on  its  arid  and  parched  mountains  and 
plains— no  soand  ever  breaks  fur  one  moment  the  awfnl 
stillness  that  reigns  supreme  throngh  this  empire  of  solitude 
and  desolation. 

"All  thy  works  praise  thee."  We  have  no 
doubt  that  this  is  true  of  the  Moon ;  and  that  it 
is  or  will  be  the  abode  of  intelligent  beings.  Mer 
cury  and  Yenus  are  supposed  to  enjoy  gaseous 
atmospheres.  They  have  probably,  therefore,  water 
and  vegetation,  a  little  kin  to  our  own,  although 
they  must  be  endowed  with  very  different  qualities. 
In  No.  352,  "  Mars  seems  to  have  continents  and 
seas  upon  its  surface,**  we  are  told ;  and  "  appears 
to  be  enveloped  in  a  dense  atmosphere,"  No.  353, 
and  the  remarks  under  that  head  confirm  the  opinion 
that  its  mode  of  existence  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
earth.  Its  summers  and  winters  are  much  longer 
than  those  of  the  earth.  Bright  spots  at  its  poles 
are  supposed  to  consist  of  accumulated  ice  and 
snow.  To  those  of  us  who  sit  late,  the  bright 
blue  Jupiter  is  the  roost  interesting  of  the  planets, 
and  it  dso  has  an  atmosphere,  and  from  its  sise 
would  accommodate  a  vast  population  like  our  own 
in  magnitude  and  wants ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  Jupiterians  are  very  different  persons  even  from 
the  sons  of  Anak,  who  once  dwelt  npon  Lebanon. 

The  volume  is  illustrated  by  many  scientific 
drawings,  and  we  believe  that  it  must  be  useful  to 
young  astronomers ;  and  be  one  of  those  standard 
books  that  sell  regularly  in  fixed  quantities,  and 
show  no  cometical  eccentricities  in  their  pub- 
lishers' ledgers. 


A  Gnide  to  Scripture  History,  By  the  Rev,  l>r. 
Brewer.  London :  Jarrold  and  Sons.  Pp.  149. 
This  is  another  valuable  work,  in  which  the  author 
has  sought  to  condense  the  Scriptural  History  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  a  clear  form,  within  a  small 
space,  interspersing  with  the  facts  gathered  from 
the  best  of  Scripture,  such  information  as  can  be 
procured  from  other  sources,  as  foot  notes  ;  and 
accompanying  the  whole  matter  with  useful  chrono- 
logical and  other  tables.  Many  of  these  incidental 
remarks  are  interesting,  although  some  of  them  are 
given  without  the  authorities.  Thus,  we  are  told 
of  Jezebel  that  she  was  a  Sidonian  princess,  who 
introduced  into  Israel  the  priests  and  worship  of 
Baal  and  Ashtaroth ;  but  in  a  foot  note  it  is  said, 
"  This  Jesebel  was  the  aunt  of  Dido,  who  founded 
the  famous  city  of  Carthage.*'  The  ohronobgical 
parallels  in  the  work  have  been  made  with  con- 
siderable care.  It  is  curious  to  recollect  that 
Elisha  was  a  contemporary  of  Lycurgus,  the  famous 
lawgiver  of  Sparta,  who  lived  at  the  oommence- 
ment  of  the  24th  dynasty  of  Egypt,  and  died  a  short 
time  before  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  which  has 
been  exhumed  in  part  after  the  grass  and  flowers 
of  the  earth  had  grown  and  faded  for  more  than 
two  thousand  fiye  hundred  years  over  its  palace 
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halls,  A  little  (arther  down  tbe  strejim  of  time 
we  come,  according  to  Dr.  Brewer,  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  which  was  a  Tiliage  when  the  inde- 
pendent kingdom  of  Israel  was  extinguished,  while 
Sappho  the  poet,  and  Solon  the  politician  and 
statesman  of  Greece,  appear  to  have  been  contem- 
poraries of  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  Jeremiah.  The 
age  of  Daniel  was  prodnotive  of  great  men  in  all 
the  communities  that  had  attained  any  degree  of 
oiviiisation.  Servins  Tullus  reigned  at  Home  while 
^sop  spoke  in  fables  in  Greece.  Confucius,  the 
Chinese  philosopher,  and  Zoroaster  the  Persian, 
are  of  a  rather  subsequent  generation — so  that, 
instead  of  the  Jews  acquiring  information  from 
Zoroaster,  it  is  more  probable,  and  not  improbable, 
that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Daniel,  or  of  some  of  the 
more  learned  Israelites  who  were  attached  to  the 
fortunes  of  that  eminent  prophet  and  great  states- 
man. A  long  period  passed  awaj  after  these  dates 
before  Xerxes  lived,  and  Thermopyln  was  fought 
while  Rome  was  still  struggling  with  the  surround- 
ing kingdoms  and  states  of  Italy ;  while  Aristides 
was  studying  the  ingratitude  of  the  Athenians, 
and  JBscbylus  and  Sophocles  were  enriching  tlieir 
literature,  and  immortalising  themselves.  Dr. 
Brewer  has  closed  his  volume  on  the  Old  Testa 
ment  with  a  useful  summary  of  the  reigns  and 
proceedings  in  the  kingdoms  connected  with  Syria 
from  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  to  the 
Chrifiiian  era. 


Tales  of  the  Affectiont,  By  MiLBeARST  Lew.  1 
vol.  Pp.  158.  London:  William  and  Frederick 
G.  Cash. 
Tbi8  volume  is  occupied  by  seven  tales,  of  the 
nature  and  qnidity  generally  found  in  the  upper 
class  of  magaaines,  tinged  with  a  rather  sombre 
hue ;  for  they  are  written  by  a  lady  whose  father 
braved  for  forty  years  the  battle  and  the  breeze, 
and  whose  death  was  mamly  attributable  to  over 
exertion  in  his  country *s  service ;  and  who  says 
that  the  work  "  proved  a  solace  to  herself  during 
)iours  spent  by  the  side  of  an  invalid  mother.*' 
They  have,  therefore,  a  claim  for  gentle  criticism, 
and  we  hope  a  claim  that  will  not  be  overlooked 
upon  those  who  wish  to  pass  a  few  hours  now  and 
then  with  this  description  of  reading.  The  author- 
ess, we  may  suggest,  might  hereafter  find  a  more 
productive  field  of  labour  in  merely  putting  facts 
into  the  form  of  fiction.  The  uppel:  classes  want 
to  know  the  circumstances  of  the  lower,  and  they 
cannot  master  our  columns  of  statistics.  This  lady 
writes  narratives  clearly  and  well,  and  could  fill  up 
admirably  the  skeleton  notes  that  almost  any  city 
missionary's  remembrance  would  supply.  The  work 
hitherto  accomplished  for  the  social  improvement 
of  society  is  only  the  b^innings  of  a  great  strug- 
gle with  evil,  which  will  employ  every  means  ere  it 
fuma  into  victory. 


Eow    to    Choose    a  Susbamd.     ^.    80,    seveJ. 

London :  Partridge  and  Co. 
The  great  difficulty,  we  fear,  with  many  young 
ladies,  and  with  others  not  quite  young,  b  not  so 
much  how  to  choose  a  husband,  as  how  to  obtain  an 
opportunity  of  making  a  selection.  Husbands 
cannot  be  picked  up  like  mantles  in  St.  Paul's 
churchyard,  at  so  much  each.  But  it  is  better  to 
want  than  to  take  a  bad  bargain  at  this  market 
Husbands  are  by  no  means  necessaries  of  exist- 
ence ;  and  if,  as  according  to  the  author  of  this 
pamphlet,  to  reason,  and  to  Scripture,  too,  yooog 
females  abandon  a  large  portion  of  their  freedom 
along  with  their  home  of  youth,  and  take  a  superior 
under  the  name  of  a  husband,  they  should  be  care- 
ful in  the  selection.  It  was  Punch,  we  belieye, 
that  explained  love  as  an  unaccountable  desire  on 
the  part  of  a  young  man  to  pay  for  the  board  and 
lodging  of  his  neighbour's  daughter.  Much  more 
might  be  said  upon  the  other  side  of  the  queslioo^ 
and  therefore  the  still  untrammelled  ladies  voold 
do  well  to  hear  this  counsellor  upon  this  interest- 
ing subject.  He  tells  some  truths  which  may  not 
be  pleasant  to  occasional  readers;  bat  they  are  those 
who  want  to  have  their  own  way  fai  everything, 
and  few  young  ladies  can  expect  that  in  marriage. 
The  lecturer  is  not  in  love  with  strong-ndnded 
women,  who  look  for  legislative  rights,  and  to  the 
platform  as  (he  means  of  getting  them;  and  ve 
consider  the  opinion  correct  wliich  does  not  confine 
woman's  legitimate  power  exclusively  to  the  do- 
mestic circle,  yet  makes  that  its  centre.  The  poeti 
will  get  up  an  opposition  manual  to  this  publica- 
tion, for  read — "  Ladies,  when  gentlemen  begin 
to  call  you  angels,  and  affirm  that  your  preseaoe 
makes  their  perfect  and  their  only  paradisep 
beware,  and  believe  them  not." 

And  one  of  the  reasons  is,  that  "  The  flaiterar 
before  marriage  is  seldom  the  flatterer  afterwards.'* 
The  writer  gives  much  good  counsel,  which  we 
hope  will  not  be  altogether  lost — "A  husband  is  a 
live  companion,  and  beware,  therefore,  of  unitiag 
yourself  with  wealthy  ignorance  or  golden  stu- 
pidity." 

This  advice  is  not,  however,  so  mudi  requisite 
for  the  young  who  have  the  dispoaid  of  themself  e\ 
as  for  the  old,  who  foolishly  undertake  that  rs- 
sponsibility.  The  book  contains  an  amazing  qnaa- 
tity  of  sense  for  its  siie. 


Heaiih  and  Beauty,    By  M.  Caplih.     Lob^ 
Darton  and  Co. 

All  medical  men  denounce  the  absaeof  eoiseti^ 
stays,  and  to  prevent  thmr  abuse  maayeppoaetM 
employment  The  trade  necessarily  resist  inort' 
tions,  and  all  thfi  "  trades"  have  lavttidMy  wi^iM 
any  attempt  to  improve  their  mysteries.  All§mt 
inventions  have  originated  with  parties  aot  iatt^ 
ested  professionally ;  and  so  f^  ff^^^^*^ 
and  apparently  rejdoes  in  &  fiM,'^wB  JBI* 
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etiy  true  tbai  we  ne? er  served  an  apprenticeship 
)  the  trade ;  and  if  we  had,  the  probabilttj  is 
lat  we  should  have  done  as  the  trade  does ;  **  and 
ir  difference  from  the  trade,  she  says,  is  in  making 
>rsets  to  Gt  the  wearer,  instead  of  compelling  the 
earer*8  bone  and  muscle  into  the  shape  of  the 
GLTinent.  The  volume,  which  in  its  getting  up 
id  illustrations  has  a  drawing  room  look,  takes 
^uty  and  health  for  its  subjects,  and  the 
othiog  occupies  incidental  and  subordinate  places. 
t  b^ins  with  a  clever  chapter  on  beauty ;  the 
[Ksond  chapter  relates  to  the  management  of  in- 
mta  during  their  first  year — a  very  delicate  topic, 
nd  one  that  needs  to  be  learned.  The  decrement 
f  human  life  in  the  early  stages  of  existence^  is 
imentable  under  good  management,  and  becomes 
rightful  with  negligence.  The  third  chapter 
akes  up  the  case  of  the  young  from  one  to  twelve 
ears,  sparing  neither  fathers  nor  nursery  maids— 
Ite  former  being  ignorant  nurses,  and  the  hitter 
(ten  ditto  ditto,  and  worse.  However,  the  author- 
sa  does  justice  to  the  affectionate  character  of  the 
lurses — more  than  many  people  do— when 
he  says  that  "  they  all  carry  the  child  on  the 
eft  fjrm,  and  hug  the  baby  closely,  keeping  its 
ight  arm  dose  to  the  chest,  which  is  by  this 
neans  pressed  upwards,  diminishmg  its  capacity," 
ind  for  anything  we  know  originating  consumption. 

In  the  third  chapter  we  are  told  that  ''the  un- 
i9ppy  infant  is  consigned  to  the  care  of  an  inexperi- 
snced  nurse  maid,  who,  in  her  anxiety  to  pass  a  cross- 
ing, seises  the  baby  by  the  hand,  and  literally  draffs 
it  across,  regardless  of  the  child's  feet  not  touch* 
ing  the  ground.^*  The  owners  ol  precocious  pro- 
digies will  be  scandalised  to  read  that  ''the 
business  of  a  child  is  play ;"  yet  it  is  true,  and 
"  hot  house  pUtnts  are  often  found  falling  into  de- 
osLj  when  their  hardier  but  later  neighbours 
are  strong  and  healthy."  The  chapter  is  riffc  with 
good  sense  and  valuable  suggestions,  unconnected 
with  clothing.  Thus  *'  when  children  sleep  two 
in  a  bed  they  should  change  sides  nightly,"  a  rule 
applicable  probably  to  all  persons  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances ;  **  children  who  are  allowed  to  jump, 
phiy,  and  skip,  or  roll  on  the  floor  or  flags,  are 
much  more  Hkely  to  have  robust  bodily  health, 
than  those  who  are  always  taken  care  of/' 

The  next  chapter  abounds  with  instructions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  health  and  strength  of  young 
ladies,  with  different  modes  of  exercise,  illustrated 
by  engravings ;  and  even  young  boys  have  some 
reasons  to  be  thankful  for  the  care  given  to 
their  comfort  by  the  authoress.  This  volume  is 
certainly  the  most  instructive  advocacy  of  a  par- 
ticuhir  description  of  clothing  that  we  recollect 
to  have  seen. 


Jm  Jrgumeni  /or  the  LegUkUive  ProhUntion    of 
the  Liquor  Traffic',     By  Dr.  P.  R.  Lebs. 

If  the  Association   expect  to  render  this  essay 


useful  in  converting  neutrals  or  opponents  to  their 
cause,  although  it  is  a  vast  collection  of  evidence 
on  their  subject  and  in  favour  of  their  views  of 
the  topic,  yet  they  will  fail.  For  evidence  the 
author  reverts  to  a  very  early  period  in  Scottish 
history : — 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  its  (Scotland's)  hittory,  aooordtng 
to  Hector  Boetias,  the  seUeis  of  strong  drink  (then  chiefly 
oonftoed  to  mead.)  were  looked  upon  as  public  enemies,  who 
made  provision  for  the  volnptoons  pleasures  of  men  rather 
than  for  their  neoctsities,  and  who,  for  profit,  generally 
enticed  men  to  a  debauched  and  vicious  life.  An»du8,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  realm,  A.D.,  100,  confiscated  their  goods, 
pulled  down  their  houses,  and  banished  themselves.  Coi« 
stantiue  the  Second,  at  a  later  period,  when  the  evil  had  re- 
vived, re-enacted  this  law  at  Soone,  A.D.,  861,  adding  the 
terrible  penalty  of  death  in  case  the  tavemer  refused  to 
depart,  or  resisted  the  execution  of  the  decree.** 

A  large  number  of  similar  authorities  from  the 
records  of  different  European  nations  are  collected 
upon  the  subject.  Through  more  than  three  hon- 
dred  pages  of  close  and  small  type,  ancient  and 
modem  authorities  against  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  are  pressed  and  wedged  down  together,  un« 
til  one  wonders  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the 
worid  has  been  blind  and  deaf  to  a  crying  and 
seeing  evil  for  so  long  a  period  as  it  has  been 
active  against  itself,  in  recent  ages. 

But  few  will  toil  through  this  quantity  of  wit- 
nessing except  those  who  are  already  prepared  te 
support  the  result.  There  is  the  evil  in  every 
case  of  the  kind.  Believers  study  their  creed. 
The  infidel  stands  by  and  cares  for  none  of  these 
things,  unless  he  can  be  amused,  or  horrified,  as  in 
"Bred.'' 

If  the  Association  had  printed  an  able  essay  in 
forty  or  fifty  pages  octavo,  with  pica  type,  it  oMght 
have  gained  over  certain  neutrals;  but  if  thej 
meant  to  procure  an  armoury  of  facts,  out  of  whiok 
less  industrious  persons  than  the  author  could  pro- 
vide themselves  with  weapons,  he  and  they  have 
done  well. 

Dr.  Lees  does  not  reason  much.  He  makes 
other  people  do  that  work.  But  the  Times  has 
provoked  him.  Therefore  he  stigmatises  the 
Times  as  irrational — which  of  course  it  is  an  irra- 
tional creature.  He  deals  with  it  concerning  a 
heresy  on  bis  subject,  in  the  following  passage  :— 

Three  points  solicit  our  attention  here,  Liberty,  Justice, 
Trade.  Is  the  Maine  Law  an  infraction  of  any  of  these  f 
The  answer  will  depend  very  much  on  our  definitions.  Now, 
people's  definitions  are  often  the  loosest  things  about  them ; 
and  very  fine  writers,  especially  if  they  be  venal,  are  not  a 
whit  more  rigid  or  accorrate  than  the  herd  of  vulgar  men. 
Even  the  Timet  can  twaddle  unmeaningly  as  the  most  empty 
headed  of  country  justices: — ''It  is  the  balienable' birth- 
right of  every  Briton  to  make  a  fool  or  a  beast  of  himself 
as  much  as  he  pleases,"  says  this  diurnal  oracle  of  the 
changing  time,  "  so  long  as  it  does  not  directly  interfere 
with  the  safety,  comfort,  and  morals  of  others.** 

Here  is  confusion  worse  confounded,  and  did  we  not  know 
that  the  oracle  was  deaf,  we  might  propound  a  few  questions 
with  the  view  of  getting  at  its  meaning— if  it  had  any. 
How,  for  instance,  can  a  man  have  either  an  acquired  right 
or  a  birth-right,  to  make  a  beast  of  himself.  The  law  pro- 
hibits both  the  beastliness  of  dmnkenneis,  and  all  other 
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bniiilj  tctiont.  Don  the  Time*  advocate  the  nbolitiou  of 
the  lav  T  Again,  it  tadlj  pnulei  us  to  anderetand  hovr  any 
one  has  a  right  to  practice  vroD^P  Wo  fondly  fancied  that 
the  doctrine  of  a  **  Divine  riglit  to  govern  wrong,"  had  long 
since  been  placed  in  the  limbu  of  oblivion  ;  and  we  see  no 
more  troth  in  its  application  to  common  men  than  to 
crowned  roonarchs.  Bot  then,  mark  the  absurdity  of  the 
saving  danse  I  Uow  can  a  boni-right  interfere  with  the 
safety  and  morals  of  others?  So  long,  says  the  Timeit  bot 
what  does  it  mean  P  Uow  can  my  right  to  see,  or  hear,  or 
walk,  or  think,  or  feci,  at  all  interfere  with  the  same  rights 
in  others,  either  sooner  or  later,  so  bng  or  ao  little  P 

It  is  not  the  right  of  any  man,  Briton  or  no 
Briton,  to  make  either  a  btsa^t  or  a  fool  of  hiro- 
Mlf.  The  Titiui  liad  no  logio  in  its  ink  when  that 
sentence  was  written ;  and  no  man  could  accom 
plish  eitlier  process  without  interfering  with  the 
morals  of  others.  Thus,  therefore,  the  argument 
was  based  on  a  falsehood  and  conditioual  upon  an 
impossibility ;  but  people  laughed  none  the  less  for 
tliese  bad  qualities  in  it,  as  they  read ;  and  that 
was  the  object  of  the  writer.  The  essay  is  safely 
and  warmly  recommended  to  all  who  want  to  study 
this  question,  and  who  want  to  know  the  history 
of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law,  which  in  Scotland  is  as 
old  as  the  second  century,  at  any  rate.  Our 
American  friends  may  as  well  know  at  once  that 
they  cannot  cheat  Scotland  out  of  our  intellectual 
supremacy  by  any  move.  They  tried  it  on  with 
reaping  machines,  and  where  are  they  ?  They 
eren  endeavoured  to  swindle  us  out  of  our  fair 
fune  as  to  steam,-  and  they  are  dead  beaten.  We 
are  quite  confident  that  revolvers  existed  here  in 
the  middle  of  last  century.  We  know  that  they 
were  made  in  London  at  its  close.  Tbere's  no 
originality  evidently  in  the  American  mind.  They 
only  use  us  up.  Even  of  their  very  slavery — that 
domestic  institution — they  say  that  they  would 
never  have  done  the  like  if  we  had  not  done  it 
before  them.  But  they  certainly  do  it  more 
intensely  than  our  ancestors  attempted. 


Tie  Geographical  Word  Expositor,  By  Ebwin 
Adams.  Bds.  Pp.  140.  London:  Long- 
man and  Co.' 

This  little  work  has  required  long  study  by  an 
assiduous  collector  of  information.  The  intention 
is  apparent  from  the  title.  Mr.  Adams  proposes  to 
expUin  the  meaning  of  the  names  attached  to 
places.  A  work  of  this  nature  would  be  large  if 
it  were  perfect.     In  addition  to  the  meaning  of 


names,  the  author  gives  a  short  descripLioo  of  the 
places. 

But  in  a  small  work  it  U  impossible  to  include 
every  place  of  note.  We  would  suggest,  there- 
fore, to  the  author  whether  he  might  not  take 
countries,  or  sections  of  continents,  and  pursue  his 
plan.  Britain,  in  one  or  in  two  parts,  one  for  Bag- 
land,  one  Scotland  and  Wales,  would  afford  scopefn 
all  that  can  be  conveniently  comprehcndeH  in  a 
class  book.  For  reference  by  persons  advanced  ia 
life,  Uie  parts  could  be  bound  together.  The  author 
explains  the  meaning  of  Aberdeen  without  givii^ 
us  the  more  mysterious  meaning  of  Dundee,  whkh 
should  be  Duntay,  on  the  principle  of  expUnatioo 
applied  to  Aberdeen.  Glasgow  he  omits,  bat  Glas- 
gow cannot  now  be  omitted  from  convers&Uon  and 
reading — for  no  doubt  it  aspires  to  be,  and  in  many 
respects  is,  the  second  city  in  the  empire.  He 
even  omits  Edinburgh,  giving  us  instead  Donedin, 
which  would  mean  Edwin's  Hill,  and  not  town. 
A  work  of  some  thousands  of  pages  would  be 
requisite  to  explain  the  name  of  every  wcvd 
occurring  in  geography.  Another  and  a  more 
celebrated  hill  metropolis,  Jerusalem,  ia  explained  as 
probably  being  a  change  from  Jebus-Salem,  beeaoae 
the  Jebusites  once  held  the  place.  Mr.  Jobcs 
gathers  the  name  from  "  Jerid,"  founded  oi  God, 
and  ''Shalem,**  peace  or  perfect.  The  name 
would  therefore  mean  "  founded  of  Qod  in  peaee** 
or  "for  peace,"  or  "perfectly,"  "in  perfeotian." 
We  like  the  design  of  Mr.  Adams*  little  book,  but 
we  tirould  advise  him  to  regard  it  rather  as  tb 
commencement  of  a  system,  a  trunk  from  wbidi 
numerous  branches  might  springs  than  as  a  ooa- 
plete  work. 


New   Orphan  Haute,     Mkleg  Down,  BruioL     Pjpi. 

169.  London  :  Houlston  and  Stoneman. 
This  little  work  has  been  acddentaliy  ofaittcd 
from  our  notices  for  som^  time.  To  the  people  of 
Bristol,  the  nature  of  the  Orphan  House  ia  fully 
known  ;  others  will  find  in  this  volume  an  acoouil 
of  the  means  by  which  a  young  German,  vis&tlBg 
this  country  as  a  student,  was  induced  to  settle 
first  in  Devonshire,  and  next  in  Bristd,  as  a  mis- 
sionary ;  and  there,  without  any  stated  meani^  to 
build  an  Orphan  House  capable  of  containing  three 
hundred  children,  and  thirty  teachers,  and  to  sep- 
port  them  from  such  voluntary  oontributioos  m 
were  sent  to  him.  It  is  a  yery  remarkable  histoiy 
which  we  recommend  the  public  to  read. 
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BEITAIN    AND    AMERICA. 


The  4th  of  November  in  the  present  year 
should  be  underscored  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  as  one  of  their  black  dayii. 
The  delegates,  who  are  to  name  the  President 
of  the  Union  for  the  next  four  years,  were 
selected  in  the  different  States  on  that  day. 
These  citizens  are  not  sent  to  deliberate,  but 
to  record  votes.  They  are  chosen  not  to  con- 
sider what  should  be  done,  but  to  do  that 
which  had  been  considered.  The  plan  is  cir- 
cuitous, and  involves  the  possible  election 
of  a  President  by  a  minority  of  the  original 
votes.  Each  State  is  allowed  to  send  a 
number  of  voters,  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation ;  but  one  State  may  elect  its  voters  by 
spare,  and  another  by  sweeping,  majorities. 
In  the  present  case,  Pennsylvania  chose  dele- 
gates for  Mr.  Buchanan  by  a  very  small  majo- 
rity; while  New  York  retimied  voters  for 
Colonel  Fremont  by  large  majorities.  The 
joint  votes  of  the  two  States  would  give  a 
majority  for  Colonel  Fremont;  but  a5.  Bu- 
chanan has,  ^^rith  a  narrow  majority,  the  in- 
fluence of  Pennsylvania;  while  Colonel  Fre- 
mont, with  a  very  large  majority,  has  no  more 
than  the  influence  of  New  York.  The  same 
rule  holds  in  the  choice  of  representatives, 
and  in  this  country  in  the  election  of  Members 
of  Parliament ;  but  these  cases  are  not  anala- 
gous  to  the  nomination  of  one  official  by  all 
the  votes  of  a  federal  union. 

A  change  in  the  system  might  not  have 
changed  the  result;  for  while  Mr.  Buchanan 
had  a  number  of  voters  in  all  the  Northern 
States,  and  a  majority  in  some  of  them.  Colonel 
Fremont  had  no  votes  in  the  Southern ;  and  if 
Mr.  Fillmore,  the  third  candidate,  had  been 
yrithdrawn,  it  is  not  probable  that  his  Southern 
friends  would  have  supported  Fremont,  who 
did  not  receive  five^  hundred  votes  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  while  Mr.  Buchanan  had  an  im- 
mense majority  in  Cincinnati,  in  the  city  of 


New  York,  and  in  other  places  where  no  such 
votes  were  anticipated,  by  those  who  are  not 
intimately  conversant  with  the  intricacies 
of  United  States  politics.  Mr.  Buchanan's 
Northern  voters  give  the  subject  that  painful 
character,  which  it  has  assumed  out  of  the 
land,  whose  citizens  have  thus  declared  against 
the  first  principles  of  liberty. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  recently  the  Ambassador 
to  the  British  Court  from  his  Cabinet.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Ostend  con- 
ference of  States  diplomatists;  who,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  late  war,  proposed  a 
course  of  conduct  for  their  country,  that  may 
have  been  selfish,  but  had  no  other  recom- 
mendation. He  was  the  associate  of  the  Mr. 
Soule,  a  naturalized  Frenchman,  who  was  at 
great  pains,  and  rendered  himself  excessively 
disagreeable  and  ridiculous,  to  make  a  quarrel 
between  his  adopted  Grovernment  and  Spain, 
as  a  pretext  for  the  invasion  of  Cuba.  Mr. 
Buchanan's  connection  with  the  pro-slavery 
party  in  the  Union  is  his  great  characteristic, 
because  their  question  was  the  hinge  whereon 
the  election  turned.  He  is  the  candidate  of 
the  South,  chosen  to  accomplish  their  objects, 
alien  as  they  are  from  humanity. 

Mr.  Fillmore  was  once,  by  accident,  Pre- 
sident of  the  States — a  man  of  easy  principles, 
from  the  North,  but  agreeable  to  the  moderate 
slaveowners  of  the  South.  He  represented  the 
changeless  and  slow  class, who  are  conservative, 
and  wish  the  world  to  stand  stlLL 

Colonel  Fremont  is  a  younger  man  than 
either  of  his  competitors,  and  has  been  more 
distinguished  in  the  wilderness  than  vq.  the 
Senate.  His  name  is  familiarly  associated  in 
this  country  with  the  gold  of  California.  A 
considerable  region  of  that  auriferous  State 
belongs  to  him,  and  he  would  be  probably  the 
wealthiest  subject  in  the  world,  if  he  could  get 
at  all  his  stores.    He  is  a  native  of  South 
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Carolina,  one  of  the  slave  States;  but  he  is 
not  a  slave-owner ;  and  if  he  does  not  oppose 
slavery  where  it  exists,  he  opposes  its  exten- 
sion to  territories  not  yet  under  the  curse. 
He  opposed  the  crafty  schemes  of  foreign  con- 
quest, which  are  so  many  means  of  increasing 
the  price  of  slaves,  and  reviving  the  slave 
trade.  He  wishes  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
parties  in  the  Union,  and  resists  the  proposals 
of  constructing  more  Slave  states,  in  order  to 
gain  a  majority  of  pro-slavery  senators.  Colonel 
Fremont  was  selected  to  lead  the  Republican 
party,  in  which  the  friends  of  freedom  in  the 
Union  placed  their  hopes. 

The  defeat  of  Fremont,  and  the  success  of 
Buchanan,  is  a  severe  blow  to  the  character  of 
the  States,  and  forebodes  years  of  trouble  in 
that  quarter  of  the  world.  The  friends  of 
freedom  everywhere  feel  the  blow.  The  demo- 
cracy especially  consider  it  an  injury  done  to 
their  cause,  which  should  have  more  sympathy 
from  its  friends  than  the  accumulation  of 
dollars ;  even  if  the  love  of  money  were  gia- 
tified  by  maintaining  the  bondage  of  a  race. 
Wn  ip^  of  the  Russian  ser&,  the  Austrian 
vassals,  and  the  Turkish  slaves.  The  laws  of  a 
man,  or  of  his  ministers,' are,  however,  of 
small  moment.  We  owe  no  respect  to  them. 
They  are  the  progeny  of  power,  and  they  ex- 
pire with  the  power  that  made  them.  But, 
for  the  first  time  in  Christian  history,  a  nation 
in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  has  deliberately 
voted  for  the  extension  of  slavery !  Hereafter, 
and  until  this  crime  has  been  expiated,  we 
can  only  look  to  the  States  as  the  home  of  a 
hydra — the  despot  of  many  heads,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  minds.  Slavery  extended  by  the 
*  ballot-boxes,  and  the  universal  suffrage  of  a 
numea-ous  people— an  educated  and  a  tolerably 
intelligent  people,  professing  to  be  Christians, 
■ending  missionaries  to  the  heathen — is  one  of 
the  mysteries  of  iniquity,  altogether  unintel- 
ligible to  common  minds. 

Many  bare  excuses — threadbare  and  thin, 
thinner  than  torn  gauze — are  made  here  for 
the  course  that  has  been  taken  by  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  friends  in  America.  Men,  we  are  told, 
vote  with  their  party.  But  men  have  no  busi- 
ness to  vote  with  their  party  for  sin.  Party 
work  has  been  mischievous  here,  yet  no  party 
leader  could  persuade  their  ordinary  sup- 
porlers  to  vote  for  slavery  in  this  country.  An 
active  and  earnest  coterie  of  leaders  among  us 
adopted  amiable  opinions  regarding  war,  in 
advance  of  their  time  by  all  the  distance  be- 
tween us  and  the  millenniiun ;  and  they  applied 
even  their  own  views  erroneously  in  favour  of 
Russia.  But  they  were  abandoned  imme- 
diately by  their  friends,  and  although  strong 
m  the  regard  of  then-  constituencies,  yet  we 
doubt  whether  one  of  them  could  have  been 
re-elected  during  the  war,  if  a  dissolution  had 


occurred.  Still  a  great  distinction  exists  be- 
tween their  errors  and  the  utter  guilt  of  slate 
production — all  the  difference  between  hm^ 
a  little  too  sofb  for  the  time  of  national  said 
political  garotting — and  being  much  too  bad 
for  any  time — within  all  time^-or  any  plax 
within  the  universe,  save  and  except  tbat  one 
place,  out  of  which  all  crimes  spring,  and  to 
which  they  tend. 

The  Irish  element,  according  to  smt 
writers,  gave  the  majorities  to  Buchanan  m 
Pennsylvania  and  in  some  other  States.  Tbe 
accusation  might  almost  bring  O'Connell  from 
his  grave.  Those  who  remember  his  proud 
assurance  that  Ireland  and  the  Irish  never 
were  polluted  by  slave-holding — ^those  who 
heard  his  eloquent  denunciations  of  slaTery, 
more  eloquent  than  any  other  of  his  impa^ 
sioned  orations — ^those  who  observed  his  stem 
refusal  of  any  compromise  with  this  guilt— all 
who  knew ;  and  all  who  read  might  ban 
known,  the  support  that,  on  this  subject,  be 
received  from  his  countrymen,  of  all  creeds, 
parties,  and  races — a  support  without  an  ex- 
ception— must  believe  that  if  the  Irish  element 
had  anjTthing  to  do  with  the  matter,  it  is  be- 
cause thaX  dement  is  no  longer  Irish,  but » 
confederacy  of  un-Irish  Irishmen. 

The  elements  of  the  vote  are  as  nothing  to 
us.  The  vote  itself  is  everything.  Wbatis 
the  vote  ?  What,  in  reply,  are  the  objects  of 
the .  dominant  party  ?  As  they  declare  tben 
through  their  organs  in  the  press— the  mnl- 
tiplication  of  slave  States,  the  transference  d 
slavery  itself  frt)m  the  exception  to  tbe  rok 
of  the  Union,  by  its  adoption  in  the  un- 
allocated territories,  until  excluded  by  poatiTe 
enactment  of  the  matured  States,  instead  of 
its  exclusion  from  those  regions,  until  adopted 
by  a  positive  vote  of  a  recognized  State :  its 
extension^  not  only  over  negroes,  but  to  ^e 
fiunilies  of  white  persons,  who,  in  the  opmioa 
of  the  local  authorities,  are  not  self- supporting, 
and  should  be  allocated  therefore  toanownff, 
who  can  take  more  out  of  them  for  bimseli, 
than  they  are  disposed  to  take  out  of  them- 
selves for  themselves :  the  extension  of  slaveij 
to  all  those  unoccupied  territories  in  which  i 
body  of  non-resident  persons  in  the  interest  <^ 
not  the  pay  of,  the  slave  proprietary  may  vote, 
as  they  voted  in  Kansas  by  the  quiJificatbn  d 
a  bowie-knife  and  revolvers:  the  seiiure  oi 
Southern  republics  by  the  same  piracy  ^ 
land,  which  annexed  Texas,  and  is  engaged  ifl 
the  destruction  of  Nicaragua ;  and  the  re- 
storation of  slave-holding  in  these  dominion, 
to  the  Atrato,  and  ultimately  perhaps  to  the 
Amazon  from  the  Mississippi :  the  conqaest,  or 
purchase,  of  Cuba,  to  be  incorporated  as  two 
or  three  slave  states :  the  conquest  next  of  sH 
those  West  Indian  islands  in  which  slaftfy 
has  been  abolished,  and  its  revival  there :  tk 
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repeal  of  the  laws  against  the  AMcan  slave 
trade,  and  its  prosecution  to  people  the  con- 
quered countries  with  chattels.  Such  is  the 
South ern  progranime,  a  deluge  of  blood. 

Mr.  Buchanan  may  not  be  committed  to  all 
these  projects,  but  hb  friends  of  the  South 
have  elected  him  to  accomplish  them ;  and  the 
ambition  of  his  Northern  friends,  over-riding 
all  other  considerations,  will  allow  their  per- 
petration. Many  persons  in  this  country  be- 
lieve that  slavery  will  not  go  so  far,  and  many 
Hazaels  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  Union 
share  their  opinions.  The  former  deceive  them- 
selves, and  the  latter  deceive  themselves,  and 
all  others,  so  far  as  they  can.  The  progress  of 
the  Union  in  this  kind  of  wickedness  warrants 
the  expectation  of  an  accelerated  pace  in 
future.  The  protest  of  the  churches  against 
slavery  has  been  of  recent  years  abandoned, 
except  by  a  few  comparatively  small  leaders. 
Slavery  itself,  by  the  operation  of  the  fugitive 
slave  law,  and  now  by  the  territorial  regula- 
tions on  the  subject,  has  been  rendered  the 
radical  condition  of  the  States,  to  which  free- 
dom is  the  tolerated  exception.  Every  fiUi- 
buster  who  is  permitted  to  leave  the  States 
against  the  southern  and  weaker  republics,  in 
which  slavery  has  been  abolished,  is  a  crusa- 
der in  favour  of  despotism  in  its  blackest  dye. 
The  success  of  these  men  is,  however,  hailed 
from  Maine  to  Texas  as  a  national  triumph,  by 
multitudes   who    consider    them    to   be    the 

?ioneers  of  the  Union ;  and  they  are  right 
'his  revolution  of  opinion  may  progress  until 
the  Anglo-Saxon  family  are  divided  into  two 
distinct  communities,  characterised  by  their 
attachment,  or  opposition  to  slave-holding. 
The  hopes  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  desertion  from 
his  friends  are  likely  to  be  disappointed.  He 
is  surrounded  by  desperate  men,  who  take 
measures  accordant  with  their  character.  The 
constituencies  require  excitement.  They  are 
proud  of  their  coimtry,  and  seek  the  extension 
of  its  power.  That  ambition  is  their  ruling 
passion,  and  it  is  their  weakness.  Power 
lounded  on  injustice  has  never  existed  for  a 
long  period ;  and  will  have  a  sudden  and  a 
shorter  life  hereafler  than  heretofore. 

The  prevalence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is 
a  favourite  item  of  our  transatlantic  cousins, 
and  in  this  country  we  have  from  them  occa- 
sionally pretty  harping  on  that  string;  but 
our  Anglo-Saxonism  and  theirs  are  set  to 
widely  different  music.  A  considerable  share 
of  ambition  enters  into  those  compositions,  but 
our  runs  in  the  direction  of  freedom.  Nations 
annexed  to  the  Britbh  empire  suffer  no  loss 
of  privilege  by  the  transference.  ITie  inhabi- 
tants of  Oude  have  greater  political  privileges, 
and  more  security  for  them  now,  than  they 
ever  before  possessed.  The  people  of  the 
Punjaub  have  enlarged  their  property  to  a 


greater  extent  in  the  last  ten  years  than  in 
any  half  century  of  their  history.  The  "  Ber- 
arites  "  were  not  subdued  by  our  arms.  The 
"  Peguvians "  sought  to  escape  from  their 
natural  rulers.  Probably  no  empire  ever 
added  a  greater  number  of  persons  to  its 
subjects  in  ten  years  than  the  British,  during 
the  last  decennial  period;  but  everywhere 
freedom  of  the  platform,  the  press,  and  the 
pulpit,  which  cannot,  and  do  not,  exist  in  a 
slave  state,  has  been  secured.  Slavery, wherever 
it  was  practised,  has  been  subdued — security  to 
every  man  in  the  property  he  earns  has  been 
provided — the  tyranny  of  castes  has  been  neu- 
tralised— the  crimes  and  cruelties  of  hathenism 
have  been  suppressed,  and  religious  freedom 
has  been  established.  These  are  our  triumphs. 
We  are  perhaps  something  too  profuse  in  state- 
ments of  our  own  faults.  The  world  generally 
do  not  understand  the  fullness  of  our  con- 
fessions. Accustomed  to  conceal  their  own 
errors,  foreign  nations  do  not  comprehend 
calumny  by  a  people  against  themselves,  and 
occasionally  we  read  exaggerated  accoimts  of 
our  crimes  from  "  our  own  pens  and  presses." 
The  conceit  of  impartiality  is  as  much  out  of 
place  in  this  world  as  any  other  conceit.  The 
Madras  torture  case  was  an  example  of  that 
kind.  The  British  Government  were  blamed 
for  employing  torture  in  the  presidency  of 
Madras  for  the  collection  of  taxes.  Torture 
had  been  recently  practised.  That  was  proved ; 
and  in  the  proof  it  was  shown  never  to  have 
been  done  with  the  knowledge  of  a  British 
official:  to  have  been  done  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  Anglo-Indian  laws  :  to  have  been 
punisbed  upon  its  discovery:  and  the  real 
truth  turns  out  to  be  that  torture  is  one  of  the 
horrid  cruelties  of  which  the  dark  places  of 
the  earth  are  full,  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  eradicate,  not  probably  with  sufficient 
earnestness,  and  therefore,  although  it  has 
been  greatly  diluted,  we  have  not  entirely 
subdued. 

Sometimes  the  truth  should  be  spoken.  The 
progress  of  the  British  Empire  has  been  a 
blessing  to  humanity  where  it  prevails,  and  is 
perhaps  the  only  empire,  or  republic,  of  the 
present  day,  respecting  which  the  same  state- 
ment can  be  truly  made.  We  would  rejoice 
"  to  say  the  same*'  of  the  Western  Republic ; 
but  every  new  annexation  is  made  a  new  slave 
field,  and  that  is  retrogression.  The  onward 
march  of  evil  will  stop,  we  know,  at  some 
time  ;  but  how,  when,  where,  man  knows  not. 
This  he  may  know,  that  Satan  is  not  a  con- 
servative ;  and  ha^.  ing  had  his  own  way  on 
this  subject,  for  some  years,  in  the  Union,  will 
improve  his  opportunities,  and  carry  the  States 
on  to  perfection  in  one  way. 

Our  homily  vrill,  however,  be  useless  to 
them ;  it  can  hardly  strengthen  the  minorityi 
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and  the  majority  are  beyond  persuasion.  The 
subject  would  be  useless,  except  by  way  of 
warning — as  the  corronach  of  freedom — as  a 
topic  of  lamentation  and  woe  over  shattered 
expectations  and  foundered  hopes — if  we  had 
no  duty  to  perform  in  the  circumstances. 

The  recent  election  in  the  United  States  has 
been  employed  ao  an  argument  against  demo- 
cracy. Even  Mr.  Newdegate  of  Warwick- 
shire— an  honest  opponent  of  measures  that  he 
disapproves,  and  a  warm  friend  of  those  that 
he  supports— the  most  unlikely  member  of  the 
Opposition  to  employ  any  event  out  of  its 
place,  for  any  purpose — uses  the  Presidential 
Election  as  an  evidence  of  the  dangers  of 
democracy  to  ireedom.  The  democratic  name 
in  the  United  States  is  employed  to  describe 
a  party  holding  anti-democratic  principles. 
Democracy,  even  in  this  black  case,  woidd 
have  carried  the  election  of  Colonel  Fremont. 
We  presume  that  if  the  slaves  could  have 
voted,  degraded  and  ignorant  as  they  are 
their  votes  would  have  been  given  in  his 
favour,  for  their  own  freedom ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, while  a  certain  allowance  is  made  for 
their  votes,  they  are  given  by  the  slave- 
owners, and  not  by  the  slaves.  A.  perfect 
democracy  might  have  gained  the  victory, 
an  imperfect  democracy  has  won  the  shame. 
And  it  is  shame  that  has  been  won  —shame 
and  sorrow — though  the  shame  is  now,  and 
the  sorrow  has  to  come  with  the  actors — but 
both  exist  together,  with  interested  spectators : 
those,  however,  alone,  who  are  interested  in  the 
strife  of  men  to  be  their  own — to  be  free — 
to  have  no  master — to  call  no  man  master  — 
to  know  that  one  is  their  master,  who  is  in 
Heaven,  and  to  serve  Him. 

Names  are,  however,  of  small  importance 
where  realities  have  to  be  combated.  It 
matters  little  what  title  a  prevailing  party 
takes.  Their  victory  is  a  fact.  Their  objects 
are  declared.  These  objects  may  not  have, 
we  trust  have  not,  the  support  of  all  the  majo- 
rity, but  the  minority  of  the  majority  wiU  all, 
or  nearly  all,  swim  with  the  tide. 

Foreign  nations  will  not  intermeddle  with 
the  disposal  of  states'  territories.  We  may 
stand  quietly  past,  like  Levites  or  priests,  and 
see  Mexico  and  the  Republic  of  Central 
America  woimded  among  thieves.  The  an- 
nexation of  Cuba  may  not  break  our  apathy 
and  affect  us  only,  as  the  means  of  procuring 
more  cotton.  The  revival  of  the  African  slave 
trade  would  try  the  patience  of  our  rulers. 
Still,  even  to  all  that  we  may  submit; 
although  submission  is  not  the  most  probable 
consequence  of  an  attempt  to  realise  these 
schemes.  But  a  limit  exists  to  patience,  and 
proposals  are  made  to  cross  that  limit.  All 
the  West  Indian  Islands  wherein  slavery  has 
been  abolished  must  be  bought  or  conquered, 


and  slavery  be  restored.  We  will  not  sell; 
and  between  the  West  Indian  islands  and 
conquest,  many  a  bloody  day,*  we  take  it,  will 
dawn. 

How  can  we  avert  this  struggle  upon  what- 
ever point  it  may  arise?  The  danger  is 
foreseen  by  the  members  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  who,  in  their  addre» 
to  Viscount  Palmerston,  reminded  him  that 
the  duty  of  the  Government  required  its 
members  to  provide,  so  ^su:  as  a  Government 
can  legitimately  provide,  for  the  supply  of  the 
raw  material  in  a  staple  manufacture  on  which 
the  employment  of  many  thousand  persons 
depended.  The  Premier,  in  his  reply,  ac- 
knowledged the  responsibility,  and  claimed 
credit  for  the  Government  on  account  of  their 
activity  in  the  construction  of  Indian  railways ; 
and  he  pointed  to  Africa  as  a  great  cotton- 
field  whereon  no  man  planted.  Manchester 
and  all  the  other  cotton  towns  might  have 
helped  themselves  more  in  cotton  than  they 
have  done ;  for  we  believe  that  almost  the 
whole  capital  required  for  the  Indian  railways 
has  been  supplied  by  London.  The  'compli- 
mentary discussion  between  the  Premier  and 
his  Lancashire  friends  shows  that  both  parties 
know  their  duty,  although  they  may  not  dis- 
charge it  with  sidequate  vigour. 

A  more  decisive  remedy  than  desultory 
efforts  at  railway  making,  good  as  they  are,  is 
requisite.  The  British  empire  has  enrolled 
personal  freedom  to  all  men  as  one  of  its  fun- 
damental principles.  The  United  States  have 
made  the  same  declaration  in  favour  of  per- 
sonal slavery  over  as  many  men  as  they  can 
breed  or  steal  for  bondage.  The  British 
empire  rests  upon  the  right  of  free  discussion 
in  all  its  territories,  upon  all  topics.  The 
United  States  rest  upon  the  suppression  of 
free  discussion  by  brute  force  and  Lynch  law 
wherever  the  topic  to  be  discussed  might  en- 
danger the  monopoly  of  man  in  man ;  and  the 
man- stealers  are  the  stronger  parties.  The 
British  empire  recognizes  the  original  equality 
of  all  men,  notwithstanding  its  regulations 
respecting  franchbe  differmg  in  different 
localities.  The  United  States  declare  die 
same  principle  in  their  Magna  Charta,  and 
pFoudly  trample  it  to  dust  and  in  the  dust 
over  one  half  of  their  dominions.  The  two 
powers  are  thus  antagonistic  in  the  foundations 
of  their  social  system.  They  cannot  march 
together  for  the  defence  and  promotion  of 
liberty,  because  the  word  has  different  mean- 
ings in  their  political  vocabulary. 

But  what  is  the  British  empire  ?  A  collec- 
tion of  semi-independent  states,  associated  by 
the  link  of  the  crown.  Astronomers  tell  us 
that  a  great  planet  which  once  •  subsisted  in 
full  integrity  between  Jupiter  and  Mars  has 
fallen  into  asteroids.     These  smaU  stars,  the 
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fragments  of  a  mighty  world,  may  roll  on 
their  different  courses,  and  hold  their  places, 
by  the  attractive  strength  of  a  greater  object, 
or  by  some  sympathetic  power ;  and  yet  they 
are  not  practically  the  planet  that  was,  although 
parts  of  that  world.  The  British  empire  is  not 
in  the  same  fix,  because  there  is  no  faction  in 
either  case;  but  it  also  seems  to  consist  of 
asteroids  floating  round  a  common  centre, 
with  a  considerable  sympathy  between  them, 
and  without  that  federal  cord  which  should 
bind  them  into  one. 

We  are  guiltless  of  any  knowledge  of  that 
principle  on  which  our  Legislators  acted  in 
establishing  independencies  here,  there,  every- 
where, within  their  influence — wherever  a  rock 
could  furnish  soil  for  aflag-stafl* — and  dividing 
a  whole  into  minute  parts,  with  separate  in- 
terests, weights,  measures,  times,  and  seasons ; 
and  we  believe  that  they  are  equally  ignorant, 
for  principle  there  was  none  in  the  proceed- 
ing, but  an  indolent  bending  to  expediency. 
Zh'sju^cta  membra  may  subsist  in  confiden- 
tial and  strict  alliance,  but  they  want  soli- 
dity and  strength,  and  our  colonies  and 
possessions  are  partially  disjointed.  Some 
months  since  we  proposed  a  re-union,  and 
stated  the  means  which  had  the  advantage 
of  simplicity ;  and  appeared  to  be  generally 
approved.  We  have  not  time  to  enter  upon 
a  ten  years*  discussion  of  franchises  and  terms 
because  evil  is  being  done  daily,  and  tHe 
evil  should  be  stopped.  We  propose,  there- 
fore, to  outflank  all  these  details  by  allowing* 
all  the  legislative  bodies,  however  elected,  a 
representation  in  a  central  body,  which  thus 
would  form  a  committee  of  all  the  legislative 
wisdom  in  the  empire.  The  representation  of 
each  House  would  bear  a  proportion  to  the  in- 
fluence and  the  numbers  of  its  constituencies. 
This  council  of  one  hundred,  or  of  whatever 
other  number  it  might  consist,  would  discharge 
many  functions  that,  in  the  meantime,  are 
either  neglected,  or  performed  afler  a  mass  of 
expense  and  trouble.  The  general  postal  ar- 
rangements are  not  even  yet  completed,  and 
they  have  progressed  for  years.  If  a  man  wants 
a  patent  for  the  entire  empire  he  must  apply 
at  half  a  himdred  doors,  or  at  an  unreasonable 
number,  and  every  latch  requires  a  fee.  A 
British  author  has  no  copjrright  for  his  work 
in  Canada,  and  no  other  in  Australia,  we  be- 
lieve, more  secure  than  the  high  wages  of 
printers.  The  imperial  measures  and  weights 
are  not  yet  adopted  in  all  the  English  or  Scotch 
counties,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  they 
have  not  been  adopted  in  all  our  colonies  and 
possessions,  although  merchants,  if  they  are 
not  eminent  in  calculation,  are  incommoded 
by  these  disparities ;  and  in  journals  with  com- 
mercial information,  in  price  currents,  and  so 
on,  we  find  maunds  and  candies  mingling  with 


cwts.,  or  plain  tons ;  dollars  and  rupees,  lacs 
of  rupees  and  crores  of  rupees,  with  pounds 
sterling  and  pounds  currency,  just  as  if  the 
readers,  generally,  were  at  home  in  these 
mysteries,  whereas  we  could  hold  anything 
sterling  against  an  ana  or  an  half  farthing  that 
not  more  than  fire  in  five  hundred  are  quite 
up  to  all  these  hard  terms.  We  want  a  general 
currency,  uniform  measures  and  weights,  all 
over  the  empire,  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  those  good  people  who  keep  always 
tinkering  at  the  whole  earth  on  this  class  of 
topics  should  first  mend  their  own  parcel  of 
it  ere  they  try  the  globe.  A  common  mer- 
cantile law  is  desireable,  but  no  harmony  exists 
in  our  laws.  A  promissory  rule  diflers  en- 
tirely in  different  places.  A  man  may  be  made 
a  bankrupt,  in  some  quarters  of  the  empire,  on 
seven  days'  notice,  and,  in  others,  he  could  not 
be  made  bankrupt  in  seven  years,  or  seventy 
of  flagrant  mistrading.  One  British  subject 
may  get  into  debt  in  one  quarter,  and  remain 
snug  in  his  impregnable  homestead,  while  the 
same  transaction,  in  another,  may  render  him 
homeless,  or  condemn  him  to  a  lifelong  im- 
prisonment. 

Small  matters  are  not  done  upon  any  imiform 
principle:  we  receive  letters  from  Canada, 
bearing  a  postage  stamp  which,  instead  of  the 
familiar  face,  represents  a  gruff"  and  somewhat 
surly -looking  gentleman  with  a  beard  and  a 
bonnet.  It  is  not  a  representation  of  Sir  Allan 
M*Nab  (for  he  is  a  rather  pleasant  looking  per- 
sonage), or  any  great  man  of  the  colony  but 
an  idea,  an  imagination — a  sort  of  male  Britan- 
nia meant  for  Canada;  and  the  Canadians  should 
have  made  a  more  gallant  choice  of  a  figure — 
a  model  lady  instead  of  a  model  man.  But  we 
want  uniformity,  even  in  postage  stamps. 

More  important  matters  would  necessarily 
occupy  this  Imperial  Congress.  The  British 
empire  is  again  at  war — this  time  with  Persia, 
and  probably  for  a  good  reason,  yet  we  are 
destitute  of  official  information  on  the  subject. 
A  war  might  occur,  in  which  a  colony  would 
be  more  endangered  than  the  home  country ; 
and  as  time  wears  on  the  colonists  will  insist 
on  some  means  of  influencing  these  proceed- 
ings. We  merely  anticipate  a  few  years  when 
we  say  that  the  Sovereign  requires  some  such 
coxmcil  as  is  suggested,  to  guide  the  decisions 
of  the  Cabinet  in  this  matter. 

An  objection  starts  out  of  the  ground  at 
this  point.  To  whom  are  the  Ministers  to  be 
responsible  ? — ^to  the  Imperial  or  to  the  Insular 
Parliament?  For  many  years  the  practice 
would  not  be  changed,  however  the  theory  was 
formed ;  and,  therefor^,  time  is  jiiven  to  afford 
experience  for  the  construction  of  a  proper 
theory,  because  the  present  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment would  elect  a  majority  of  the  members. 

A  similar  objection  occurs  as  to  the  power, 
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and  another  as  to  the  revenue  of  this  new  Dody. 
Indeed,  the  process  must  encounter  objections, 
because  it  is  a  revolution  which  may  be  ac- 
complished by  gradual  steps.  The  develop- 
ment may  proceed  with  the  growth  of  its 
origin.  The  branches  may  spread  along  with 
the  roots.  As  the  colonies  grow  in  importance 
the  influence  of  this  central  council  would  in- 
crease, and  it  is  no  more  easy  to  fix  the 
limits  of  its  influence  than  those  of  their  pros- 
perity. 

Many  objects  may  be  served,  meanwhile, 
that  require  a  small  expenditure  and  no  con- 
stitutional change,  for  the  appointment  of 
committees  by  legislative  bodies  is  perfectly 
constitutional ;  and  a  conference  between  these 
committees  in  a  central  place  of  meeting  would 
not  disturb  Queen,  Peers,  and  Commons. 

One  plain  object  is  the  proper  management 
of  colonial  resources.  The  representatives  of 
the  colonies  would  be  the  best  men  to  tell 
what  should  be,  and  how  that  should  be  done. 
The  investment  of  British  capital  in  the 
colonies  is  now  a  large  business.  It  generally 
pavs.  We  are  unacquainted  with  any  great 
loss  sustained  by  colonial  investments,  while 
foreign  investments  have  broken  innumerable 
hearts.  The  first  should  be  encouraged,  there- 
fore, and  the  second  made  over,  like  the 
Russian  railway  system,  to  France. 

The  curse  of  the  United  States  Is  money 
power  misapplied.  Money  is  at  the  root  of 
compulsory  servitude.  It  enables  the  planter 
to  buy  his  negroes.  The  love  of  money  is  all 
that  stands  between  four  millions  of  slaves  in 
that  free  republic  and  emancipation.  We 
may  beat  the  slave-owner  with  money.  The 
British  empire  occupies  a  large  portion  of  all 
continents.  Its  European  possessions  are 
smaller  than  its  territories  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  world.  It  embraces  one- 
Uiird  of  the  globe  in  space  and  more  than  one- 
fourth  in  population.  It  has  districts  where 
men  starve  for  want ;  and  regions  where  grain 
rots  uncut  upon  the  soil,  because  carriage  is 
dear,  for  roads  are  bad.  It  has  more  land 
capable  of  producing  cotton,  and  more  la- 
bourei*8  capable  of  superintending  its  growth, 
than  any  other  empire  in  the  world.  The 
men  require  to  be  brought  lo  the  land,  and 
an  organisation  of  the  kind  which  we  contem- 
plate would  bring  them. 

We  care  little  for  the  title  that  might  be 
given  to  this  committee  of  the  empire.      Its 


members  might  be  Probulai  or  Prytanes— 
delegates  or  senators— exactly  as  their 
constituents  pleased.  Their  appointment  might 
be  by  election  or  rotation.  The  term  of 
representative  existence  might  be  trieniM  or 
septennial.  The  details  are  of  meagre  import- 
ance when  contrasted  with  the  magnitude  and 
the  nature  of  the  scheme.  It  would  strengtliei 
the  empire  In  the  exceptional  state  of  ym, 
and  strengthen  it  still  farther  in  the  more 
pleasing  state  of  peace.  In  the  West  India 
islands,  where  the  grower  would  not  fear 
floods  to  drown  or  frost  to  nip  his  cotton,  the 
plant  might  be  cultivated  with  complete  suc- 
cess. 

tn  Africa,  where  the  cotton  shnib  is 
perennial,  its  cultivation  would  amply  repay 
the  grower.  In  Hindostan  the  production 
will  be  increased  to  a  very  large  amount  by 
the  facilities  for  carriage  to  be  supplied  by 
railways — by  rivers  deepened,  and  cMiala 
cut — which  answer  there  the  double  end  of 
bringing  vegetation,  and  carrying  its  fruits. 
The  great  exertions  requisite  for  these  pur- 
poses will  not  be  made  soon  without  the  aid 
of  representatives  oflicially  recognized  fix>m 
the  settlers  in  these  lands.  The  organization 
of  the  States  in  favour  of  slavery  would  be 
met  thus  by  a  superior  organization  of  free 
labour.  Whenever  slave-holding  becomes^ 
unprofitable  it  will  be  abandonede  ;  even  the 
most  determined  believer  in  the  aristocratic 
idleness  of  the  Caucasian  will  not  vindicate  his 
opinion  at  the  cost  of  his  purse.  Fifteen  to 
twenty  millions  annually  for  cotton  extend 
slavery  in  the  Union.  When  oilr  own  re- 
sources are  consolidated^  the  temptation  to 
this  crime  will  cease,  and  the  cloud  which 
seems  always,  like  the  smoke  of  their  engine 
fires,  to  hover  over  the  great  cotton  towns, 
the  dread  of  a  cotton,  almost  equal  in  fatality 
to  a  com  famine — will  be  withdrawn.  But 
this  purpose,  and  all  other  purposes  which 
can  be  attained  by  colonial  progress,  require 
colonial  re-organization  and  tepresentation  at 
home — an  object  that  can  only  be  attained  by 
a  federal  constitution,  and  that  will  never  be 
established  on  theories,  but  by  a  little  practice- 
by  beginning  sometime  and  somewhere ;  com- 
mencing, as  we  have  suggested,  with  com- 
mittees of  the  legislative  bodies — a  simple  tmd 
a  ready  course,  yet  capable  of  enlargement 
equal  to  the  wants  of  the  time  and  of  all 
future  times. 
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MoNSBiGNBUE  Geriopolos,  his  Eminence  the  Fa- 
triarch  of  Gimnd  Cairo  and  Tiiebes  rbesides  many 
fabmlocis  cities  which  the  Patriarch's  ancestors^ 
coonttng  ten  generations  backwards,  had  only 
heard  of  in  history),  was  seiied  with  the  cholera, 
and  went  the  way  of  all  flesh  in  August,  1855,  at 
Alexandria;  ancf,  chancing  to  be  a  resident  in 
that  ancient  city  at  the  time,  I,  \n  common  with 
some  thousands  of  others,  was  invited  to  the  laying 
in  state  and  fbneral  of  the  defUnct  and  highly 
[  churchman. 
".  said  **  Utffing  in  state  T — let  me  rather  substi- 
tute **  fitting  in  state  ^^  for  therein  consisted  the 
singularity  of  the  spectacle.  Everybody  has  seen 
great  men,  or  rather  their  remains,  exposed  to  pub- 
lic gase  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  velvet  coffins, 
tail  candlesticks,  and  so  forth  :  but  very  few  have 
had  an  opportunity,  especially  in  hot  climates, 
where  immediate  sepulture  is  indispensable,  of 
standing  face  to  face  with  a  body  a  week  dead,  and 
no  inconvenience  or  horrible  sensations  arising 
therefrom.  Such,  however,  was  the  case  in  this 
oeremoay. 

The  summer  had  been  intensely  hot,  and  the 
cholera  had  been  raging  for  three  months  in  its 
most  virulent  form.    There  was  something  pecu- 
liariy  awful  and  solemn  in  the  cases  hourly  oc- 
cumng  around  us ;  something  more  shocking  to 
the  nervous  system  than  has  to  be  encountered, 
under  sinnlar  afflictions,  in  our  own  country,  and 
amongst  civilised  people.     With  us,  death  is  a 
quiet  warning,  bringing  with,  it  a  sacred  sorrow. 
The  closed  shutters,  or  the  hatchment,  or  both, 
impart  to  the  casual  passer-by  the  glooming  fact 
within  doors.    A  hearse  and  a  mourning  coach  or 
two,  waiting  in  the  shady  side  of  the  street,  a 
couple  of  dark  mutes  at  the  threshold,  and  eventu- 
ally a  dark  load  carried  out  of  the  door,  these 
are  significant  to  the  Londoner ;  but  he  cannot,  nor 
has  he  any  wish  to  pry  into  the  extent  of  the  cala- 
mity that  has  fallen  upon  his  neighbour — ^he  is 
only  too  thankful,  though  sooner  or  later  it  must 
come  to  his  turn,  that  as  yet  the  fell  shadow  has 
been  kept  away  from  his  own  hearth.  Turning  into 
the  next  street,  his  attention  is  immediately  ri- 
vettedby  something  else,  and  he  has  forgotten  that 
sad  particular  procession.    The  whole  street  may 
die  off  of  cholera,  and  Jones  or  Smith  be  not  one 
atom  the  wiser  or  the  njore  frightened.    There  is 
DO  denying  that  a  consciousness  of  existing  pesti- 
lence, and  that  in   disagreable  proximity,  must 
more  or  less  shake  the  nerves  of  even  the  boldest 
man ;  it  is  a  cruel  death  and  a  sneaking  foe— one 
that  sets  at  defiance  the  wrestlinffs  of  iron  consti- 
tutions, and  the  energy  and  skill  of  the    most 
learned  in  medicine ;  consequently,  where  it  can 
be  done,  it  is  best  to  engross  one*s  minds  as  much 
as  possible,  and  refrain  fVom  inquisitively  raking 
up  information  which  can  prove  more  than  dis- 
agreeable, as  it  has,  in  many  instances,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  prevailing  contagion. 

Now  in  Egypt  it  vras  pnysically  impossible  to 
shut  one*8  eyes  or  ears  to  the  dreadful  extent  of  the 
ntahidy  raging  around.  At  whatever  hour  of  the 
day  business  or  exercise  called  us  into  the  streets, 


we  were  forcibly  reminded  of  the  brief  tenure  of 
life  under  any  circumstances  or  age,  by  the  con- 
tinoous  string  of  funeral  processions.  Now  hurry- 
ing along  with  indecent  speed,  preceded  by  bands 
of  blind  men  and  bovs,  chanting  their  rapid  and 
interminable  chorus  from  the  Koran  ('Krod  is  Grod 
alone,  praise  to  God  and  Mahomet  the  chief  of 
God '')  ;  or,  with  rosaries  and  crosses,  and  low 
heartrendering  wail,  native  Christians  of  all  per- 
suasions, Gr^ks,  and  Maronites,  Armenians, 
Copts,  and  Catholics ;  some  carrying  their  dead  in 
open  coffins,  covered  over  wiUi  wreaths  of  flowers; 
lastly,  and  not  so  commonly,  owing  to  the  com- 
parative paucity  of  population,  the  sombre,  lum- 
bering old  hearse  of  the  Protestants,  carrying 
dead  Englishmen  to  their  ^ve  in  Egypt's  sandy 
soil.  Smi  were  hourly  incidents  out  o'  doors 
during  the  day;  but,  both  by  day  and  nk^ht,  we 
were  at  all  times  i^}>rised  of  catastrophes  happen- 
ing around,  by  the  wild,  loud  bursts  of  lamentatioa 
that  issued  from  houses  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Cries  BO  peculiar  and  .awful,  that,  coming  as  they 
often  did,  long  after  midnisht,  and  just  as  one  was 
enjoying  the  first  few  snatches  of  slumber,  hitherto 
interrupted  by  the  heat  and  mosquitoes,  they 
almost  congealed  the  blood,  and  struck  a  momen- 
tary terror,  which  aeemed  to  whisper  that  the  Angd 
of  Death  was  even  then  entering  the  threshdd, 
and  aiming  his  torture-embned  arrow  at  one*s  pal- 
pitating heart.  The  sudden  scream  and  howl  of 
terror  often  dame  from  the  next  room — sometimes 
from  above — sometimes  below.  Hired  mourners,  a 
profession  or  calling  in  vogue  ever  since  the  days  of 
the  ancient^  Patriarchs,  would  rush  up  and  down 
the  streets,  their  usually  ugly  faces  distorted  and 
besmeared  with  tears  and  ashes,  their  hair  dis-' 
bevelled,  and  flying  loose  in  the  night  air;  l^ieir 
garments  rent,  and  their  girdles  loosed,  whilst 
waving  these  latter  to  axkd  fro  in  their  hands  with 
grotesque  antics,  and  a  hideous  dirge,  they  pro- 
claimed aloud  to  the  world  that  Azrael  had  stricken 
such  and  such  an  inhabitant — that  the  great  and 
the  rich,  the  charitable,  and  beneficent,  had  passed 
suddenly  from  the  earth ;  and  thenr  called  upon 
the  city  to  take  up  t^e  echoes  of  ^ehrhunentatiotts — 
to  howl  aloud,  s^  they  did,  like  unearthly  demons^ 
for  the  heavT  visitation  that  had  fUlen  upon  the 
city.  Look  out  upon  this  at  the  solemn  hour  of 
midnight,  with  a  heaven  whose  canopy  of  brilliant 
stars  seemed  to  gaze  down  in  mo(^ng  brilliancy 
upon  the  pest  •bidden  earth— to  listen  to  this  wail- 
ing, and  behold  the  distortions  of  those  unearthly 
hired  mourners— carried  the  niind  solemnly  back 
to  those  darker  pags  of  prM>hecy  which  cried 
even  against  this  very  land  of  Egypt ;  and  an  illus- 
tration of  the  force  of  which,  and  the  truthful- 
ness of  its  imagery,  was  never  surely  better 
painted  than  by  the  scenes  there  enacted. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  scourge  season,  the  old 
Patriarch  succumbed  to  a  short  but  virulent  at- 
tack, and  the  whole  city  was  called  upon  to  bewail 
the  loss  of  a  man,  who,  through  nearly  half  a 
century,  had  cbmnutnded  the  esteem  of  all  classes 
and  creeds;  and,  acccHnfingty,  the  mvitatioin  were 
issued  already  mentioned. 
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▲H  EMBALMKP  FATBUBCH. 


In  the  East  no  Patriarch  is  ever  committed  to 
the  earth  as  is  the  usage,  or  with  the  same  cere- 
monials, attendant  upon  other  defunct  mortals. 
AltI)0Dgh  he  had  fulfilled  the  full  term  of  years 
allotted  to  man  upon  earth ;  although  he  had  died 
full  of  honours  and  old  age,  the  scene  of  his 
honours  upon  earth  had  not  closed  with  the 
departure  of  his  immortal  soul — his  day  re- 
mained to  he  almost  worshipped  hv  the  semi- 
idolatrous  Greeks  and  Armenians.  The  old  man 
had  harely  expired  when  a  considerahle  subscrip- 
tion was  made  to  meet,  not  only  with  the  para- 
phernalia of  a  public  funeral,  but  to  reimburse 
the  labours  of  tne  embalmer ;  who,  with  cunning 
apices  and  sage  devices,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians — or  rather,  as  he  is  said  to  have 
expressed  nimself,  with  considerable  improvements 
on  the  art^  undertook  to  preserve  the  body  of  the 
dead.  Accordingly,  having  duly  pocketed  the  dx 
thousand  piastres  he  had  claimed  as  a  fee,  this 
.Ssculapian  genius  completed  his  task,  agreeably 
to  the  expectations  of  those  who  had  employed 
him.  Within  the  week  ensuing  the  Patriarch's 
demise,  the  rooms  where  he  sat  in  state  were 
opened  to  Ratify  public  curiosity ;  and  multitudes 
flocked  thither  with  marvelous  expectation  de- 
picted on  their  faces.  Every  master  and  every 
man  of  a  ship*s  crew  that  could  manage  it  rushed 
to  the  spectacle ;  the  Muflti  and  the  Ulemas,  the 
Cadis,  the  cautious,  calculating  merchant,  the 
money-making  banker,  the  reckless  clerk,  the 
ren^ade  and  the  cut- throat — Moslem,  Christian, 
Jew,  and  Heathen — all  pressed  eagerly  to  view  the 
gratuitous  exhibition;  and  that  when  death  had 
only  so  lately,  in  many  and  fearful  shapes,  been 
familiar  to  them,  every  hour  in  the  day  and  ni^ht. 
Carried  along  by  the  impetus  of  general  attraction, 
I,  too,  found  myself  climbinc  up  some  fifty  tire- 
some stone  steps,  which  led  to  the  chamber  of 
death.  We  entered  with  a  sensation  of  awe,  tinged 
with  curiosity ;  we  left  with  a  mingled  feeling  of 
pity,  contempt,  and  derision,  at  the  mockery  that 
the  superstitions  of  d^nerate  Christians  revelled 
in. 

On  entering  the  apartment  we  found  ourselves 
face  to  face  with  the  mortal  remains  of  the  poor 
old  Patriarch.  He  was  propped  up  in  a  gaudeous 
chair  of  state,  the  back  of  which  was  surmounted 
with  a  massive  cross.  Dressed  out  in  all  his  robes, 
holding  a  cross  in  one  hand,  a  golden  apple  in  the 
other— his  head  decorated  ^vith  a  crown,  from 
which  flowed  a  loose  ffauze  veil,  which  reached 
down  to  his  feet — the  old  man  looked  the  picture 
of  calm  sleep,  his  face  retainins;  (artificially,  I 
presume)  the  tinge  of  health,  whilst  his  eye-lids 
were  judiciously  closed.  People  crept  in  and  out 
softly  and  quietly,  afraid  to  disturb  the  sleeper's 
repose.  So  far,  nil  appeared  natural  enough ;  but 
when  we  came  to  look  at  his  hands,  these  were 
horribly  arranged;  there  was  no  substance,  no 
appearance  of  flesh,  or  bone,  or  vein — like  a  pair 
ot  damp,  creased  gloves,  they  were  tied  round  the 
objects  they  sustained,  the  whole  being  supported 
by  being  carefully  bandaged  to  the  arms  of  the 
cnair.  Moreover,  the  heal  had  not  been  strongly 
set,  and  the  result  was  that  every  gust  of  wind 
that  blew  through  the  open  windows  imparted  to 
it  a  ghastly  nodding  motion,  which  threatened 
some  horrible  catastrophe  even  whilst  we  were 
looking  on.     On  either  side  stood  a  couple  of 


gigantic  candlesticks,  the  tapers  from  ivlridk 
emitted  a  sickly  flare  in  the  palpable  sunlight  of 
an  Egyptian  August  day.  Priests  were  swiiii^ 
incense  to  and  fro ;  pious  laymen  sat  on  the  dtnni 
about  the  room,  keeping  up  a  low  chaunt,  wbilii 
a  whispered  conversation  was  carried  on  by  the 
spectators. 

For  a  whole  week  this  spectacle  was  continued; 
the  weather  had  meanwhile  become  exceeding^ 
sultry,  and  it  was  discovered,  to  the  dismay  of 
bishops  and  prelates,  enthusiastic  Greeks  and  Ar- 
menians, that  even  a  Patriarch  was  nothing  more 
than  mortal,  and  that,  notwithstanding  m  the 
tended  skill  of  the  embalmer,  all  the  drags  used, 
all  the  piastres  expended,  a  change  was  rai»dly 
taking  place,  whicn  rendered  it  imperatiTe  that 
the  funeral  obsequies  should  no  longer  be  delayed. 
Accordingly,  an  early  Sunday  was  fixed  npon  fbr 
the  procession.  About  four  p.m.  in  the  aflemoon, 
the  square  began  to  fill  from  all  sides  with  a  mixed 
multitude  of  anxious  spectators.  Now  came  hidiops 
and  clergy,  with  long  trains,  of  small  hopcanyii^ 
all  the  insignia  of  Oriental  churches— Uie  wbok 
square  was  filled  with  the  odour  of  incense.  Tbeo 
numberless  cocked  hats  and  feathers,  indicating  the 
Consuls  of  the  various  nations ;  afterwards  a  species 
of  sedan  choir,  painted  black,  with  a  large  white 
cross  on  the  back  (this  was  to  hold  the  Patriareb, 
chair  and  all,  on  the  transit  of  the  body  toCtiro); 
and  finally^ — an  unsuspected  climax — one  that  fiM 
the  spectators  with  surprise  and  consternation— the 
martial  notes  of  a  military  band  suddenly  bnnt 
upon  their  ears,  very  speedily  followed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  musicians  and  a  whole  r^[iment  of 
Egyptian  Infantrv  in  full  dress  uniform.  At  first, 
people  were  wholly  at  a  loss  to  acconnt  for  thk 
sudden  irruption  of  soldiers ;  some  were  of  opin- 
ion that  they  were  only  out  for  drill  and  exercix; 
others  that  they  came  forcibly  to  prevent  public 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  Christians;  ths 
latter  seemed  the  most  plausible  opinion,  es- 
pecially as  the  soldiers  halted  in  the  sqotre, 
and  piled  their  arms.  Soon,  to  the  delight  of 
Europeans  and  natives,  it  was  ascertainea  that 
the  Pasha,  out  of  pei-sonal  respect  and  esteem 
for  the  deceased  prelate,  had  ordered  militair 
honours  to  be  paid  to  his  manes!  Soeh 
an  occurrence  was  without  precedent  ioE^ypt 
The  idea  of  Mahometan  soldiers  and  music  at- 
tending to  escort  a  Christian's  funeral ;  and  that 
Christian  not  an  ambassador,  or  consul,  or  tra- 
veller of  high  consideration,  but  absolutely  a 
bishop ! — a  high  priest  of  a  sect  that  Islam  At- 
tested and  openly  ir  suited,  whenever  fair  oppor- 
tunity offered  for  so  doing  I  Greyheaded  EOT" 
tians  wogged  their  beards  sagely  and  quoted  m 
Koran,  morosely  predicting  that  now  for  a  cer- 
tainty the  Prophet's  sway  would  shortly  come  to 
an  end.  AVhat  was  still  more  remarkable,  the 
soldiers  themselves  evinced  not  the  slightest  dis- 
taste for  the  task  allotted  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  were  eager  and  determined  to  follow 
up  as  much  as  they  could  conceive  to  be  the  usual 
etiquette  of  European  military  funerals.  The 
band  took  up  its  position  in  iront  of  the  sedan 
chair  already  alluded  to.  The  soldiers  formed 
a  line  of  march  on  either  side  by  rangmg  them- 
selves in  single  columns,  from  the  square  right  airay 
to  the  gates  of  the  Latin  church,  where  the  coipse 
was   to    be    deposited   for  the   night  prior  to 
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its  remoTftl  by  railway  next  morning  to  Cairo. 
Presently  the  body,  just  as  we  had  seen  it  before, 
only  much  more  agitated  and  of  a  hue  that  too 
dearlv  indicated  oecay,  was  carried  down  chair 
and  all  on  the  sbouldeni  of  eight  privileged  per- 
sonages— merchants  of  high  rank  and  wealth,  who 
considered  themselves  honoured  by  the  burthen 
they  bore;  the  procession  formed  ond  moved 
on,  the  band  struck  up,  and  horror  of  horrors ! 
to  the  scandal  of  Christians  present,  they  executed 
with  extreme  gusto  a  very  favourite  polka !  play- 
ing rather  lower  than  usual,  which,  in  their 
eatiroation  possibly  constituted  fit  music  for  so 
soleom  an  occasiou. 


Thus  the  procession,  augmenting  in  numbers  as 
they  proceeded,  reached  the  Latin  church,  whilst 
the  poor  Patriarchs  head  from  the  motion  of  being 
carriid,  nodded  the  while  after  a  most  unearthly 
and  ghastly  fashion.  None  were  more  eager  to 
enter  the  church  than  the  Egyptain  soldiers.  The 
monks  endeavoured  to  exclude  them  by  closing 
the  gates,  but  they  quietly  yet  determinately 
forced  them  open  again. 

Two  days  afterwards  the  old  Patriarch,  chair, 
robes,  crosses  and  all  was  let  into  a  niche  in  his 
Cathedral  at  Cairo,  and  [then  carefully  bricked 
up. 


JELINGER    SYMONS    ON    PEEL.* 


Mb.  SiMoys  is  well  known  as  a  political  writer, 
who  has  devoted  considerable  attention' to  current 
politics,  and  be  brings  that  knowledge  to  bear 
upon  the  career  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  an 
example  to  other  statesmen ;  tracing  to  his  con- 
duct that  defective  confidence  in  public  men, 
which  has  tended  more  than  any  other  cause  to  the 
destruction  of  parties  in  this  country.  Mr.  Sy- 
mons  is  of  the  Whig  school,  and  something  more. 
He  may,  with  greater  propriety,  be  classed  among 
the  philosophical  Radicals.  Still,  he  is  displeased 
that  the  late  Conservative  leader  caught  the  Whigs 
bathing,  and  ran  off  with  their  clothes.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  repeated  the  trick  more  than  once,  and 
erected  his  statues,  to  a  great  extent,  of  other  peo- 
ple's property.  The  corn  law  question  afforded 
the  most  glaring  example  of  a  policy  that  his 
opponents  called  political  profligacy,  and  bis  sup- 
porters were  content  to  consider  political 
expediency.  Mr.  Symons  revives  all  the  old 
stories  concerning  this,  and  touching  other  affairs 
in  his  volume.  He  contends  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
should  have  dissolved  Parliament  when  be  decided 
to  change  his  policy.  Some  parties  reply  that  the 
state  of  the  country  prevented  the  adoption  of 
that  measure.  Party  excitement  ran  high;  and 
would  have  become  still  wilder  under  a  general 
election.  Then  others  allege  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
could  have  resigned  his  office,  and  tendered  his 
support  upon  the  corn  law  quest  ion,  to  Lord  John 
Russell.  Even  to  this  plau,  objections  of  a  prac- 
tical character  may  have  arisen.  Certainly  that 
statesman  had  no  desire  to  make  political  capital 
for  his  opponents ;  and  he  left  himself  open  by 
his  attacks,  not  upon  sut^h  opponents  as  the  late 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  or  Mr.  Disraeli,  but  the 
great  body  of  country  gentlemen  who  had  been 
led  into  errors  of  opinion  by  his  own  teaching,  to 
the  hard  criticism  of  the  following  passage : — 

Whatever  may  be  its  political  errors,  the  great  Cooserva- 
tive  party,  op  to  its  final  dislocation  bv  its  leader,  enrolled 
within  its  ranks  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  intellect 


of  England  and  a  larjre  proportion  of  the  virtnes  and 
amenities,  which  dignify  English  gentlemen,  and  difttingnish 
the  old  families  of  the  kingdom.  These  afford  no  plea  for 
the  toleration  of  a  single  injustice  for  a  single  hoor;  but 
they  might  well  hare  bespoken  immunity  from  personal 
charges  launched  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  against  the  men  of  his 
party,  who,  whilst  maintaining  their  own  assumed  interests 
in  corn  laws,  might  honestly  believe  them  to  be  identical 
with  those  of  the  people,  according  to  the  teaching  of  their 
censor.  However  offensive  their  recriminations,  a  recollection 
of  his  own  interest  in  the  abandonment  of  protection,  might 
have  suggested  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  policy  of  silently 
enduring  the  reproachful  fidelity  of  his  disciples  to  his 
doctrines. 

To  sum  up  the  Right  Hononrable  Baronet's  conduct  on 
this  great  question  is  eH»y  and  painlul.  The  evidences  are 
ample,  that  in  mainraining  corn  laws  he  sinned  against  the 
light  within  him.  Few  men  had  better  means  of  knowing 
that  free  trade  in  food  would  largely  increase  the  indnstrial 
and  mercantile  capacities  of  the  country  ;  and  that  the  ex- 
tension of  these  must  result  in  the  enhanced  value  of  insular 
land  and  its  products — land  blessed  with  extreme  fertihty, 
and  of  wliich  the  area  is  limited  alike  with  relation  to  its 
inhabitants  and  its  commerce.  Nevertheless,  each  relaxation 
of  our  absurdly  mistaken  and  mischievous  food  tax  was  aided 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  exact  times  only  when  his  tenure 
or  chances  of  power  became  contingent  on  such  concession. 

The  incidents  of  the  final  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  have 
been  detailed. 

They  fill  up  the  picture.  The  chief  actor  justly  attributed 
to  the  "  unadorned  eloquence*'  of  Mr.  Cobden,  the  final  vic- 
tory of  principles  enunciated  in  his  boyhood. 

Sir  Robert  PeePs  advocacy  of  repeal  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
added  nothing  to  the  cogency  of  those  masterly  arguments. 
Its  effect  was  to  stultify  his  former  contradiction  of  all  that 
he  now  affirmed,  and  his  only  merit  the  easy  extinction  of 
bootless  resistance;  it  was  that  of  the  general  who  opens  the 
fortress  which  is  about  to  be  taken.  Tot  such  services  let 
Sir  Robert  Peel  have  due  praise  from  posterity.  But  to 
subscribe  to  the  morbid  adulation  of  those  who  sang  pmins, 
and  erected  monuments  to  his  glory  as  a  free  trader,  would 
be  akin  to  the  error  of  the  historian  who  should  record  in  . 
glowing  terms  the  obligation  of  the  allied  armies  to  Gorts- 
chakofl*,  for  the  surrender  of  Sevastopol. 

The  author  has  no  higher  opinion  of  Sir  Robert 
PeePs  conduct  in  1827,  and  1829,  on  the  subject 
of  Catholic  Emancipation ;  and  it  may  be  remem- 
bered that  his  proceedings  at  that  period  formed 
the  ground  of  Mr.  Disraeh's  most  bitter  sarcasms 


♦  Sir  Robert  Peel,  **  As  a  Type  of  Statesmanship."    By  JeUuger  Syraont,  Esq.    London :  Longman  and  Compaqy, 
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twenty  years  afterwards.  The  plan  of  the  volome 
divides  Sir  Robert  Peel's  career  into  eleven  sec- 
tions, hb  early  career,  his  Irish  measures,  Catholic 
Emancipation,  more  Irish  measures,  Parliamentary 
Reform,  the  Currency,  Taxation,  the  Com  Laws, 
miscellaneous  question,  and  what  may  be  termed 
general  reflections.  Mr.  Jelinger  Symons  pos- 
sesses great  experience,  and  could  scarcely  write  a 
criticism  on  the  conduct  of  any  statesman  that 
woiW  not  be  useful  to  the  criticised  or  to  his  fol- 
lowers ;  but  this  volume  will  be  greatly  disliked 
by  the  Peielites.  Nevertheless,  the  author  has  his 
own  crazes,  as  in  the  following  passage — 

It  is,  in  fiict,  the  great  merit  of  the  present  system,  that 
til  incomes  are  treated,  classed,  and  taxed  alike ;  whether 
thej  be  perpetual  or  temporary,  and  whether  produced  by 
capital  or  not.  And  this  system  ought  not  to  be  altered,  for 
it  cannot  be  improted.  Some  actuaries,  and  others  who  are 
aiBicted  with  a  mania  for  arithmetical  casuistries,  and  the 
imiees  Juris  of  the  subject,  set  up  a  distinction  arising  from 
fixed  capital,  such  as  the  Funds,  and  from  circulating  capital, 
or  such  as  is  employed  in  production.  But  they  are,  for  all 
the  purposes  and  equities  of  taxation,  simiUr.  True  it  is. 
that  part  of  the  income  derived  from  the  latter  consists  in 
the  capital  newly  produced ;  but  what  of  that  P  It  still 
ooBStitntes  part  of  income;  for  it  is  a  part  of  the  profit 
arising  from  the  productive  employment  of  capital— the 
original  amount  of  the  capital  so  employed  being  left  un- 
taxed, and  undiminished. 

Nothing  more  absurd  than  this  argument  can  be 
well  conceived.  A  professional  person  works 
bard,  late  and  early,  to  earn  three  hundred  pounds 
annually  for  the  support  of  his  family.  His  neigh- 
bour has  an  ir  come  of  three  hundred  pounds  annually 
from  the  funds,  from  houses,  or  from  land.  The 
professional  man,  weakened  by  work,  becomes 
unable  to  work.  The  neighbour  falls  from  his 
horse,  or  gets  ill  somehow.  Both  are  sick.  But 
the  income  of  the  capitalist  continues  hale  and 
hearty ;  while  that  of  the  worker  is  done  and 
finished.  The  income  of  the  former  will  remain 
to  his  family  after  he  is  in  his  coffin,  and  the  coffin 
in  hb  grave  ;  and  flowers  blooming  over  all.  The 
capital  of  the  worker  is  rolled  up  in  his  shroud, 
and  his  family  must  work  for  themselves.  If  Mr. 
Jelinger  Symous  can  demonstrate  that  both  families 
weie  equally  rich,  and,  therefore,  equally  proper 
subjects  of  taxation,  when  the  heads  of  both  were 
in  excellent  health  and  spirits,  we  are  sure  that  we 
shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  him ;  and  so  also 
will  be  ten  thousand  overtaxed  families. 

We  certainly  think  that  Mr.  Symons  ranks  Sir 
Robert  Peel  rather  low  among  statesmen  when  he 
says  that  he  has  no  chance  of  ever  having  an  historic 
character.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  his 
•  name  will  be  mentioned  three  hundred  years  hence ; 
and  that  was  his  own  conviction.      No  man  had 


greater  interest  than  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  ev«it 
of  the  century,  and  it  will  be  the  moat  diffie«h 
thing  imaginable  to  write  a  history  of  the  Catholie 
Emancipation,  or  the  Law  R^^  '^  ^""^ 
out  Hamlet.  Nevertbeleas^  this  is  Mr.  SynoBS* 
opinion: — 

If  Sir  Robert  had  boldly  avowed  the  policy  tb«t  aore  to 
be  imputed  to  him,  he  would  hare  avoided  the  oUoqvy  b« 
inevitably  incurred  and  vainly  deprecated.  If  be  hti  Aft- 
dared  it  to  be  his  mlitig  ambition  always  to  senre  the  tfne% 
and  admhiister  the  ascendant  policy,  be  it  what  it  niffct,  he 
would  have  nved  himself  and  hh  apolofnsts  the  trartife  af 
endless  explanations  and  manifold  mortiScstKntt.  To  tbe 
fame  of  an  historic  statesman  who  shall  live  in  the  pot 
gallery  of  some  future  Macaulay,  he  never  bad  any  titk,  or 
even  the  germ  of  a  chance.  So  that,  as  regards  the  frnic, 
Mr.  Peel  would  have  lost  nothing  by  eschewing  prolMiaoDs 
to  principles,  and  the  other  qualities  of  great  men  ;  whikt 
he  would  far  more  effectually,  usefully,  and  honoarahly  hare 
fhl&lled  his  destiny,  and  performed  his^  missioo.  Nor  wouU 
his  career  have  lost  the  reputation  of  creditable  utility  ia 
affording  advocacy  to  that  public  opinion  which,  bessg  pie- 
dominant  in  the  country,  is  entitled  to  expresaion  in  ^rlia- 
ment,  no  less  from  the  mouths  of  its  senr&nta  on  the  Treasvy 
benches,  than  ftt>m  less  dependent  ndrocates.  Whether  nek 
governmental  aid  to  public  opinion  is  moat  fitly  iLnfcud  \f 
those  who  have  previously  papoosed  the  aamo  ▼ieva  wet  of 
office,  or  by  those  who,  to  the  experience  of  nneneeessfeHf 
opposing  them,  annex  the  seal  of  concerts  in  their  behalf — 
is  a  question  of  much  interest,  to  which  I  will  pieaesUy 
revert. 

The  currency  opinions  avowed  by  Mr.  Symons 
coincide  with  those  of  a  numerous  class  who  so 
more  understand  the  necessity  for  free  trade  in 
money,  than  landowners  comprehended  the  pro- 
priety of  free  trade  in  com ;  and  yet  the  qnestkm 
is  the  same,  in  both  cases.  With  the  f<^owicg 
exposure  of  the  firaud  practised  upon  the  nation, 
by  the  shuffling  of  the  cards  on  the  resumptkm  of 
specie  payments,  most  honest  people  will  agree : — 

The  depreciation  had  gone  on  for  eighteen  jeara.  Der* 
ing  this  time  the  bulk  of  the  national  debt  had  been  incurred. 
It  was  truly  alleged  that  by  the  resumption  €^  cash  piy- 
ments,  vrithout  any  a(^stment  of  esisdeg  coatraeta,  tla 
national  debt  was  largely  increaaed ;  and  the  |ini|>ttlj  ef  the 
fund-holder  equally  augmented.  The  debtor  who  had  eoa- 
tracted  to  pay,  for  example,  three  pounds  per  cent,  ws 
obliged  to  pay  what  was  equivalent  to  four.  The  equiiia 
of  the  case  required  legislative  ptoviaioti  for  the  rrdicas  of 
so  obvious  a  wrong.  It  was  tight  that  earreBt  BOMy 
should  (in  proportion  to  eommodilaee)  be  lesaeoed  ia  anwot 
and  enhanced  in  Taine ;  but  it  was  not  right  to  do  tins  it 
the  expense  of  debtors,  public  and  private.  It  was  peeol- 
arly  wrong  of  Mr.  Peel  to  omit  such  an  a4jnstineBt  fieai 
his  measure,  for  he  was  among  the  number  of  those  wtia 
very  largely  gained  by  not  doing  so. 

This  volume  is  to  make  a  sensation.  Few  persons 
like  the  dissection  of  an  idol ;  and  many  persons 
have  made  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  subject  of  man 
hero  worship  than  his  political  anccesa  wamatad 
him  to  expect. 
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POETS    AND    POETRY.— No.  IV. 


Wb   mentioned  in  our  last  number   the   poetry 
of  *•  Creation,"    by  Nicholas   Michell,  as  a  work 
that  must  bear  resemblance  in  design  and   scope 
to  Dr.  Howard's  "  Genesis/'  and  an  opinion  that 
Mr.  Gilfillan   had  overlooked    its   author  in   his 
enumeration  of  those  recent  poets,  who  have  pub- 
lished not  merely  a  volume  of  poetry,  but  a  poem 
forming   a   volume.      Although    "Genesis'*    and 
"  Creation"  seem  to  have  the  same   object,  having 
the  same  title,  yet  the  subject  has  been  differently 
treated  in  the   two   works.      Dr.    Howard   uses 
'*  Genesis"  as  a  name   for  a  poetical   abridgement 
of  man's  history.     The  "  Poetry  of  Creation"    is 
confined  more  closely  to  its  special  subject.     It  is 
the  smallest  of  the  three  poems   published  by  Mr. 
Michell.     It  is  the  third  of  the  three,  and   those 
who  believe  that  men  must  always  progress,  will 
naturally  anticipate    that   it  is   the  best   of  the 
three.    IVe  have    no  intention  of  comparing  the 
poet*s  cluster  of  fruits  one    with    another.     They 
have   kindred    character.      The    subjects   of  his 
songs  have  the   same   beginning,   and    nearly  the 
same  end ;  yet  they  necessarily  diverge  into  varied 
paths.     The  creation,  even  in   this   current  year, 
when  we  are  told  by  many  writers,  and  very  many 
more  talkers,  that  poetry  is  dead   and  gone   and 
forgotten,  has  been  the   subject  of  three  poems. 
Reed's  "  Man  in  Paradise,"  is   the  more  abstruse 
and  difficult  of  the  three,   dealing  with    terms   as 
rough  and  terrific  as  tiie  beasts    and   beings    that 
they   designate.     Howard's   **  Genesis'^  occupies 
the  medium  place,  after   the  manner  and   in   the 
style  of  "  ParaJise  Lost,"  but  more  divergent,  and 
of  course  the  world  will  say,  less  poetic;  but  this 
"  Genesis"  contains  many  splendid  passage?,    and 
"  Paradise  Lost' '  contains  many  heavy  pages,  and 
a  cumbersome    mechanism    in    its  "  wars   of  the 
angels."       Michell's     "  Creation"     pursues    the 
course  that  he  had  marked  out  for   his    works   in 
•*  The  Ruins  of  Many  Lands,"  and   had   followed 
in  "  The  Spirits   of  the  Past."      He   popularises 
science   in   his   poetry,    and   his    verses   narrate 
important  and  scientific  themes  with  the  apparent 
facility  in  metre   and  rhyme   of    Childe   Harold. 
The  facility  in  either   case   is  not    real.     It  is  in 
both,  extreme  art ;  art  concealed,  which,  in  poetry, 
is    art   successful.     It   has   been    said   tlmt   the 
majestic  march  of  great  poems  is  inconsistent  with 
the   employment    of     rhyming  verses,   and   this 
peculiarity    restricts   the   poet  in   his  choice   of 
words.     A   metrical  arrangement   has    a   similar 
result  ;   but  necessarily  the  restriction   is   greatly 
increased  by  the  second,  and  self-imposed  condition, 
which  Mr.  Michell   has  accepted  in^  these  great 
poems.     It  is  a  question  with  many, '  but   not   in 
our  opinion,  whether  any  advantage  eqnivalent  to 
its  labour  be  derived  from  this   second  restriction 
in  poems  of  great  length.     We  have  no  doubt  on 
the  subject.     Blank  verse,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, falls  heavily  on  many  ears.     Rhyme  certainly 


is  not  essential  to  poetry,  and  neither  is  metre ; 
but  if  poetry  is  to  be  written  in  verses,  with  the 
hope  that  the  ideas  it  conveys  will  thus  more 
easily  be  remembered,  although  it  is  more  difficult 
to  forge  the  chain  with  these  double  links,  yet 
thereby  it  is  rendered  stouter.  Nobody  would 
expect  to  teach  little  children  hymns  in  blank^ 
verse,  with  the  ease  and  success  that  has  attended 
a  different  system  ;  or,  if  any  persons  expect  to 
accomplish  that,  they  might  try  to  pnt 

I  thnnk  the  goodness  and  the  grace 

That  on  ray  birth  have  smiled, 
And  made  roe  in  these  Christian  day$ 

A  happy  English  child 

into  blank  verse,  and  propose  the  enigma  for  a 
lesson  in  an  infant  school,  and  they  will  soon  be 
disappointed. 

Some  time  since,  in  London,  we  were  interested 
in  noticing  the  result  produced  by  a  street 
musician  and  his  little  boy.  The  latter  sung  Dr. 
Watts'  well  known  hynm,  accompanied  by  his 
father  on  the  violin : — 

There  is  a  land  of  pnre  delight, 

Where  saints  in  bliss  immortal  reign. 

Infinite  day  exclodes  the  night. 
And  holy  pleasures  banish  paia. 

It  was  Saturday  night,  when  the  streets  of  London 
proper  are  solitary  and  still ;  and  those  of  its  great, 
suburbs,  in  all  directions,  are  densely  crowded ; 
and  in  one  of  these  thoroughfares,  where  much 
marketing  is  made,  amid  much  music  and  many 
discordant  sounds,  the  little  boys*  hymn  attracted 
more  attention,  and,  we  presume,  more  coppers, 
than  the  harp  and  the  viol  of  more  scientific  per- 
formers. It  was  a  voice  from  scenes  remembered 
long.  It  spoke  to  the  old  of  youth  and  its  learn- 
ings. The  air  went  to  the  heart  like  the  whisper 
fi-om  the  tomb  of  old  times,  and  the  verses  were 
'*  familiar  in  the  ear  as  household  words."  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  suppose  that  the  same  words, 
in  the  most  exquisite  blank  verse,  would  have  so 
long  survived  in  many  minds. 

The  most  magnificent  passages  in  some  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  have  left  a  general  impression 
on  a  multitude  of  minds ;  but  those  who  can 
repeat  them  are  few,  compared  with  the  number 
who  remember  one  of  our  old  ballads. 

The  psalms  used  in  English  chapels  and  churches 
are  generally  paraphrases  on  the  psalms — heart- 
lessly diluted ;  and  they  do  not  supply  the  evidence 
that  is  possessed  in  Scothind,  where  the  version  in 
use  is  a  translation  of  the  original,  that  the  rhyme 
helps  the  memory ;  but  one  or  two  examples  will 
satisfy  a  Scotch  reader  of  the  facilities  supplied 
even  by  somewhat  rude  rhymes,  in  a  common  metre, 
to  the  memory.  We  take  one  quotation  from  the 
middle  of  a  psalm  : — 

For  ever,  O  Lord,  thy  word  it  settled  in  heaven. 
Thy  faitbfolneH  is  anto  all  generatioiif. 
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The  words  are  familiar  to  tlie  mind ;  but  certainly 
not  80  intimately  familiar  as  in  the  metrical 
rersion  in  use — 

Thy  word  for  ever  it,  0  Lord, 

In  hetTen  settled  fut, 
Unto  all  grenerfttiona 

Thy  faithfalnefs  doth  last. 

Another,  and  a  more  common  passage,  giving  the 
same  result : — 

God  it  oar  refnge  and  strength,  a  Tery  present  help  in 
trouble. 
Therefore  will  not  we  fear,  though  the  earth  be  remofed. 

In  the  other  version  the  words  are — 

Ood  is  onr  refdge  and  our  strength. 

In  stnits  a  present  aid ; 
Therefore,  althoagh  the  earth  remove. 

We  will  not  be  afraid. 

Other  examples  might  be  quoted,  but  those 
from  the  Psabns  are  so  well  known  to  many 
readers  that  we  prefer  them  for  our  purpose, 
which  they  effectually  meet. 

The  three  volumes  written  by  Mr.  Michell 
present  many  pectdiarities  in  common,  and 
we  have  mentioned  one  of  them;  but  their 
style  is  different,  partly  from  the  wide  differ- 
ence in  the  subject  of  the  third  from  the  pre- 
vious volumes.  The  "  Ruins  of  many  Lands  " 
and  the  "  Spirits  of  the  Past "  belong  to  one 
class.  "The  Poetry  of  Creation "  has  a  dif- 
ferent topic,  and  it  is  handled  in  a  different 
manner.  It  necessarily  falls  into  scientific 
disquisitions,  and  their  skilful  management  is 
one  of  the  more  remarkable  triumphs  of  the 
poet.  When  "The  Spirits  of  the  Past"  was 
published,  it  was  noticed  in  this  magazine, 
but  we  may  extract  some  passages  to  show 
the  apparent  ease  and  freedom  wherewith  the 
writer  moulds  his  words  into  verses — in  this 
respect  rivalling  the  author  of  "  Childe 
Harold."  "  The  Spirits  of  the  Past "  is  really 
a  series  of  biographies  in  poetry,  or  of  scenes 
from  history.  Richard  Coour  de  Lion  is  one 
of  the  military  heroes,  and  the  east  was  the 
scene  of  that  monarch's  chief  exploits. 

Lo,  where  a  Bicbard  leads  his  fier}'  bands  I 

Star- pointed  lancee  gleaming,  banners  flying; 
Like  a  long  wall  the  hostile  ariny  stands, 

The  Moslem  Moon  the  Christian  Cross  defying ; 
Now  rushing  spears  on  meeting  bucklers  crash, 

And  some  "  Mahommed !"  some  **  St.  George !"  »re 
crying. 
Horsemen,  like  whirlwinds,  against  horsemen  dash. 

There  peal  the  trnmpets-— yonder  groan  the  dying ; 
Confusion,  tortme,  glory,  all  are  here. 
Horror  and  grandear,  in  that  scene  of  fear. 

The  structure  of  the  verse  closely  resembles 
the  Byronic  poems,  but  the  ideas  of  the  writer 
are  very  widely  different.  He  has  not  par- 
ticipated in  the  cold  darkness  that  settled  upon 
the  noble  poet's  mind,  and  made  his  genius  a 
burden  to  bear.  tSome  of  his  lines  contain 
ideas  not  too  deeply  considered,  but  they  are 
exceptional.     The  invention  of  gunpowder  he 


calls  "  a  secret  fraught  with  blood  and  woe," 
writing, 

Yet,  monk  of  mnrderons  fame !  since  time  heg/in. 
No  deadlier  boon  tliaa  thine  was  given  to  man. 

This  is  the  view  naturally  taken  of  the  sub- 
ject, yet  it  is  not  correct.  Exactly  as  the 
invention  of  edge-tools  gave  to  man  sup^ority 
over  his  rivals  of  the  brute  creation,  so  that  of 
gunpowder  placed  him  higher  still  in  that  rode 
fight,  and  will  dear  the  wilds  as  men  are  pre- 
pared to  occupy  them  from  the  animals  that 
would  oppose  their  progress.  The  slain  in 
battle  can  be  counted,  but  those  who  have 
fallen  in  combat  with  the  beasts  are  perhaps 
more  numerous  than  the  dead  in  fights  between 
man  and  man.  The  invention  of  deadly 
weapons  gave  to  man  superiority  in  the  strife. 
Even  the  wars  of  nations  have  been  less  bloody 
since  the  use  of  gunpowder.  Great  battles 
are  gained  or  lost  now  at  a  less  expenditure  of 
life  than  in  ancient  times;  and  we  presume 
with  much  less  pain. 

Julius  Caesar  is  selected  as  one  of  the' spirits 
of  the  past,  and  the  influence  of  Cornelia  over 
the  political  warior's  life  is  poetically  de- 
scribed. Cornelia  was  Caesar's  first  wife,  and 
she  died  young.  They  had  one  daughter, 
Julia,  who  was  married  to  Pompey.  The 
rivalship  and  war  between  them  might  be 
naturally  supposed,  if  the  spirits  of  the  past 
are  cognosce  nt  of  the  transactions  on  earth,  and 
retain  their  old  feelings ;  to  distress  Cornelia. 
So  when  Caesar  at  nudnight  paced  beside  the 
Rubicon,  there  appeared  to  him  a  vision  in 
the  sky — 

Oh !  never  from  his  heart,  in  peace  or  war, 
The  image  of  his  firai  dear  love  coald  die ; 

Her  memory  beamed  upon  him  like  a  star. 

Warning  from  crime,  and  wooing  from  on  high. 

But  the  vision,  like  the  oracles  of  the  East, 
had  a  double  meaning. 

No  word  the  vinon  breathes :  it  did  not  smiley 
Bat  met  pale  Csesar'a  eager  straining  gaz« 

With  sweet,  sad  meaning  look,  ana  aighed  the  while 
Tears  falling,  and,  while  falling,  shedding  nyti 

The  shadowy  hand  towards  Rome  was  pointed  now, 
As  warning  or  as  cheering ;  glory^s  baj'V, 

Or  death  might  wait  him. 

Csesar  interpreted  the  warning  of  the  phan- 
tom in  accordance  with  his  wish.  He  crossed 
the  Rubicon.  He  fought  Pharsalia.  He  con- 
quered Rome.     But  Cornelia  came  no  more. 

Though  still  his  heart 
Hung  o'er  Cornelia's  tomb. 

To  the  last  hour — that  of  his  assassination — 
Cassar,  like  Napoleon  the  First,  deemed  himsdf 
the  child  of  destiny.  All  men  are  children  of 
destiny  in  one  sense,  although  his  opinion  of 
this  inheritance  gave  it  an  unbending  cha- 
racter. The  following  is  a  bad  rendering  of 
three  words — simple,  and  yet  inexpressibly 
sorrowful— "JE:<  tu  Brtiter 
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Touched  to  the  heart,  no  more  regarding  life, 
He  gaxed  and  marmured,  **  Brutus,  is  it  thou  ?** 

The  death  hour  of  Cornelia  is  beautifully 
described.     It  was  the  hour  that  cut  its  mark 
most  deeply  in  the  heart  of  Cassar. 
And  80  in  kissing  him  Cornelia  died, 

The  warm  of  heart,  the  hMtwiiftt],  the  young  $ 
HIa  anguish  hard-browed  CsBsar  could  not  hide, 

But  by  the  beauteous  day  his  form  he  flung. 
Ho<w  grief  will  bend  the  proud  and  stubi>orn  mind  ; 

To  that  poor  cheek  his  fervent  kiiises  clung. 
As  if  the  wreck,  which  death  had  lefl  behind 

Ck>uld  heed  or  fee),  the  spirit  heavenward  sprung. 
Weep  for  the  lost!  blush  not,  stem  man,  to  weep, 
And  through  thy  stormy  life  her  memory  keep !  - 

Ay,  in  the  battle-field  her  hand  shall  seem 

To  wave  thee  on  to  conquest  and  renown ; 
*Mi(l  toils  of  State,  and  power*s  too  feverbh  dream, 

Cornelia's  eye  shall,  beaming  hope,  look  down : 
At  midnlKht  how  witnin  the  shadowy  tent. 

When  thy  pale,  musing  brow  may  wear  a  frown, 
Thoughts  of  thy  early  lost  one  shall  be  sent— 

A  soft  bright  tide  all  harsher  thoughts  to  drown : 
Wmr,  strife,  power,  splendour,  nought  shall  e'er  remove 
The  haunting  memory  of  thy  first  sweet  love.    . 

A  name  of  greater  fame  and  of  higher  worth 
than  Caesar's  occurs  among  the  "  Hebrew 
Spirits."  The  life  of  Daniel  affords  materials 
which  the  poets  have  not  used.  Neither 
common  nor  scriptural  history  presents  a  more 
wonderful  character,  or  a  purer,  amid  a  mul- 
titude of  temptations.  The  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  in  corrupt  courts  commanded  esteem 
and  trust  from  two  races  of  conquerors.  Tal- 
leyrand served  three  dynasties,  but  only  one 
nation,  by  the  frauds  of  diplomacy.  By  the 
force  of  honesty  Daniel  was  successively  the 
Premier  of  rival  kings  and  rival  nations.  He 
emerged  from  temporary  retirement  to  pro- 
claim the  destruction  of  Belshazzar  with  the 
Chaldean  empire,  and  to  assume  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Persian.  The  facts  known  of  him 
are  sharp  outlines  which  a  poet  might  work 
into  a  picture  of  imposing  grandeur. 

Yision-beholder  I  lapped  in  awful  trance, 
Far-piercer  of  the  depths  of  distant  time  I 

Boldly  thou  didst  *mld  fearful  shades  advance 
Pronouncing  doom  on  kings  in  words  sublime. 

Yet,  were  Uioee  words  with  solveless  mystery  fVanght, 
Boding  aad  dark,  though  gorgeous  as  thy  clime. 

Like  lightnings  sheathed  in  douds,  ere  eyes  have  caught 
The  effulgence  of  the  flash :  we  know  no  crime 

That  cast  a  shade,  great  prophet,  on  thy  dajs : 

We  own  thy  godlike  mind,  admire  and  praise. 

Didst  thou  not  see  from  the  transcendent  hmght, 

Shapea  of  the  air,  and  beings  not  of  earth  ? 
And  hold  communion  with  the  Infinite? 

While  in  thv  soul  stupendous  thoughts  had  birth. 
Whether  we  view  thee  move  in  courts  of  kln^ 

Fearless,  au|^t,  with  eye  that  knew  not  mirth, 
Or  sweeping  ur-off  time  on  spirit- wings, 

Deeming  what  others  prize,  as  nothing  worth ; 
Or  listening  Heaven's  dread  angel,  as  he  cried 
In  thunder-tones,  by  wild  Uiddekel*s  tide ; 

The  poet  penetrates  the  domestic  life  of  the 

past,  and  although  he  often  only  guesses,  yet 

he  draws  a  pleasant  picture  even  of  desert  and 

lonely  places.     The   doomed  and  wandering 

generation  of  Hebrews  in  the  wilderness  could 

scarcely   have   domestic   enjoyment  in  their 

weary  life — ^yet    even    they  had    "joys  at 

promised  times." 


Away,  acrofls  the  wild,  yet  doomed  to  roam 

The  stony  dell,  the  sbrubless,  burning  plain, 
The  ark  their  temple,  and  the  tent  their  home. 

Long  toiled  the  murmuring  tribes,  and  toiled  in  vain ; 
Strange  as  their  life,  yet  joys  at  times  were  known — 

Th'  inspiring  hope  the  promised  Und  to  gain, 
Converse  and  love,  parental  bliss  their  own. 

The  welcome  rest  when  o'er  the  march  of  pain. 
The  luxury^  of  cool  fount,  and  shady  palm. 

And  music's  spelb  to  charm  at  evening's  calm. 

"  The  inspiring  hope  the  Promised  Land  to 
gain"  is,  however,  a  poetical  license.  The 
bitterness  of  the  doomed  tribes  consisted  pro- 
bably in  their  having  no  such  hope.  Far  down 
the  stream  of  time  the  Hebrews  met  the 
Pharoahs  and  their  hosts  again.  Last  time 
it  was  a  funeral  dirge.  This  time  it  is  a 
bridal  song ;  for  the  poet  celebrates  the  mar- 
riage of  Solomon  to  Pharoah*§  daughter. 

They  come— not  as  of  old  their  fathers  came. 

Burning  in  wrath  to  crush  the  Hebrew  host. 
Bat  peace  and  friendship  wake  their  ffenerous  flame ; 

Two  kings  will  meet — bright  Afric\  Asia's  boast. 
They  C4)me,  like  stars  in  number,  or  the  leaves 

Rustling  to  winis  on  some  wide-wooded  coast. 
And  each,  ar«»nnd  hia  brow,  a  chaplet  weaves 

or  thiwe  sweet  flowers  young  L< » ve  duth  prize  the  most ; 
The  thirsty  desert-gales,  in  passing  there 
Wonder  upon  their  wings  what  scents  they  bear. 

These  extracts  at  least  establish  the  pro- 
priety of  adding  to  the  restrictions  of  metre 
those  of  rhyme  in  thb  case,  for  the  narrative 
flows  on  more  smoothly  and  in  a  not  less 
stately  course  than  it  could  have  taken  in 
blank  verse. 

The  **  Poetry  of  Creation*  **  is  a  smaller 
volume  than  either  of  its  predecessors.  We 
consider  it  in  other  respects  superior  to  them. 
More  scope,  perhaps,  is  aflbrded  to  the  imagi- 
nation in  a  work  of  tliis  character  than  in  an 
historical  poem,  but  to  whatever  cause  the 
result  may  be  ascribed  its  existence  will  not 
be  denied.  The  author  has  not  distinguished 
his  work  by  bold  speculation  into  questions 
regarding  the  origin  of  matter  or  of  mind. 
He  adheres  to  the  Mosaic  account' of  creation 
according  to  our  usual  reading  of  its  terms. 
He  deals  chiefly  with  visible  topics;  and 
scarcely  ever  refers  to  points  of  doubt^  dis- 
putation. The  ideas  of  angels  or  their  actions, 
so  far  as  they  are  unrevealed,  are  not  em- 
ployed to  heighten  colouring  liiat  may  be  of 
every  depth  or  tint  without  borrowing  from 
the  imagination.  Dr.  Howard's  "Genesis," 
for  example,  is  conversational  in  many  pas- 
sages. The  speakers  are  angelic.  Their  ideas 
are  perfectly  correct  according  to  our  standard, 
and  yet  the  discourse  is  entirely  imaginative. 
We  take  an  interest  in  the  good  beings  who 
are  introduced  as  interested  in  us,  but  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  ever 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  this  "  Battle  of 
Life,"  far  in  advance  of  their  occurrence.  The 
existence  of  angels  engaged  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world  is  an  old  and  general  creed.     It  is 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  194.    London,  Chapman  and  Hall. 
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allied  partially  to  the  marveUoiis  regions  into 
which  men  have  always  sought  access.  It  has 
in  some  form  been  perpetuated  amongst  them 
from  the  begianiug,  and  continued  to  haunt 
them  in  all  ages  and  lands.  It  is  also  a  strictly 
scriptural  doctrine,  a  matter  of  revelation,  to 
be  believed  by  all  who  accept  the  Scriptures 
for  their  guide.  In  the  "  Spirits  of  the  Past,'* 
fi»m  which  we  have  already  quoted,  we  find 
it  in  many  passages.  Daniel  was  in  the  lion's 
den.  The  famished  brutes  were  held  back  by 
tome  strange  .power. 

Look,  a  quick  flash  of  flilrery  glory  beimed : 
Acrotstbe  vault  did  some  briKbt  iris  spring? 
No,  Hwaa  the  guardian  angePa  waving  wing  I 

Caesar  was  at  his  last  hour,  unusual  fore- 
bodings of  danger  struck  on  his  mind — 

Is  it  his  guardian  angel's  soft  alarm 

From  striving  to  the  last  to  shield  from  harm. 

"Geths^mene  and  other  Poems,"*  by  Thos. 
Gulland  Horton,  contains  one  poem,  and  that 
the  larger,  occupying  nearly  one  hundred 
pages  iSustrative  of  this  opinion  which  we 
adopt;  but  the  nature  of  this  guidance  or 
interest  is  unknown,  and  speculations  upon 
that  point  are  chiefly  imaginative. 
The  guardian  never  leaves  the  man ; 

But  now  the  unhallowed  strife  begins, 
Evil  is  near  to  ca^t  its  ban, 

And  Good  the  victory*  rarely  wins. 
Yet  oft,  when  on  the  desperate  brink 
Of  some  great  crime,  ere  man  may  sink, 
The  aneel  prays  and  strives  within 
To  hold  the  tempted  back  irom  sin } 
He  fails,  and  teaiTs  celesiial  flow ; 

Tet  shall  his  prayer  at  times  succeed  5 
Then  bis  warm  gushing  raptures  glow, 
To  have  turned  a  soul  from  death  and  woe : 

Ettrnity  shall  shine  the  deed ! 
The  guardian  ©a,  unmarked,  unknown, 
Soothes  pain*s  deep  smart,  an«l  dangers  thrown 
Around  our  path  will  dash  aside; 
The  patriot  stemming  battle's  tide. 

The  poet  paints  the  angels'  labours  until  the 
end,  and  say 4: — 

But  when  the  Guardian  sees  that  Death 
Has  laid  his  cold  benumbing  fingers, 

On  all  that  once  had  burning  breath, 
And  nought  of  earthly  beauty  lingers. 

Then  comes  his  task » 

Mr.  Michell's  description  of  the  Ascent  t 
Heaven  is  exceedingly  fine ;  and,  although  w 
have  marked  copious  extracts  from  other  pa^es 
of  thb  volume,  yet  the  arrival  of  the  two  spints 
at  the  gates  of  crystal  occupies  but  a  very  little 
space,  and  is  a  very  beautiiPul  passage  : — 

They  pass  the  stars  which  teem  to  be 

A  ladder  up  immensity. 

And  from  its  top  of  burning  light, 

Of  unimaginable  height, 

Ne'er  yet  displayed  to  mortal  sight, 

T'  ey  see  Heaven's  boundless  ia«par  walla, 

From  which  such  floodi  of  brilliance  falls. 

That  daz2lin>(  suns  for  mortals  made 

Beside  their  Mheen  would  look  but  nhade, 

Though  soft  aM  light  of  gone -by  days 

They  beam  and  melt  on  spirit's  gaze. 

The  gates  of  crjstalopen  roll, 

*  1  vol.  pp.  270.    London,  ^ndd  and  Glaas. 


And  as  the  angel  and  the  aoul 
Flash,  like  two  sparkling  meteors,  thronghj 
Dread  glories  bursting  on  their  view, 
Harpings  and  songs  of  joy  resound. 
To  welcome  to  celestial  ground 
A  child  of  that  far  star,  more  dear. 
More  prized,  than  any  other  sphere — 
A  child  whom  mercy  first  furgave. 
But  power  divine  alone  conkl  save. 
Open  the  casement  once  again, 
That  odours  from  her  native  glen^ 
Brought  by  the  soft-mouthed  loving  gale, 
May  cheer  her  senses,  ere  tbey  faiL 
Put  back  those  locks  of  coal-black  hair, 
Which  shade  a  brow  as  pure  and  fair 
As  pearl  which  neVr  bath  left  the  de^p. 
As  thoughts  in  angel-breasts  that  sleep; 
Put  ba^  those  treeses,  that  onoe  more 

Her  slowly -fading  eyes  of  blue 
May  wander  nature's  glories  oV, 

That  of(  had  raptured  childhood's  view. 
There  is  a  living  fresimess  *roands 

In  flowers,  and  fields,  and  trees,  and  fooBtaiBfl, 

In  waving  woods,  and  breezy  moontauis, 
£*en  to  the  ether*s  soft  profound. 
VVThich  says  death  claims  no  portion  there. 
His  seal  tho^>e  bright  things  do  not  bear. 
Renewed,  renewing,  joyous  still. 
And  if  they  change  oy  God*s  high  will. 
His  power' their  beauties  shall  remoold. 
For  yon  deep  sky  can  nt- Vr  grow  uld, 
Radunce  must  ever  from  it  now, 
Ami  life  and  yuutta  prevnil  below. 

**  The  Poetry  of  Creation  '^  starts  ynth  Ais 
announcement — 

The  worki  was  not :  in  regions  far. 
Beyond  where  glorious  sun  and  atar 
Rose  afterwards  to  spangle  o'er 
With  diamond  points  Heuven*s  turquoise  floor, 
Sat  the  £temal :  round  below 
Circle  on  circle— row  and  row 
The  angelic  bands  were  olaziug  bright. 
•  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

O  Uncreate !  the  mind  flies  back 

Through  vistas  of  a  million  years. 
And  droops  and  fisiots  noon  the  brack, 

Yet  still  one  Spirit— God  appears. 

And  then  confined  to  revelation  and  to 
science  strictly,  the  author  mentions  point  afta 
point  of  those  grand  features  in  Creation  that 
strike  all  thoughtful  minds  with  wonder,  and 
clusters  them  together  in  groups  of  beauty; 
displaying  greater  power  in  these  descriptwDS 
than  can  oe  done  by  dreams  of  tbe  un- 
known or  of  the  unreal.  The  Milky  Way  has 
been  the  world's  wonder  in  creation  Arongfe 
all  earth's  ages  and  generations-  How  come 
stars  to  be  so  thickly  set  in  that  arch,  tlst 
seems  bending  over  us  in  clear  oold  nights, 
yet  gleams  more  brightly  and  apparently  nearer 
in  nights  that  are  not  cold  like  ours?  Is  it 
many  clusters  of  stars-^or  somewhere  far  np 
and  away — ^very  far  off— ran  unbroken  mass  d 
light  that  throws  its  beams  over  that  bov  b 
the  sky  ?  Astronomers  have  not  revealed  the 
secret ;  for  still  above  or  behind  all  that  their 
instruments  have  resolved,  light  shines,  afford- 
ing evidence  that  worlds  over  worlds  stretdi 
into  an  immensity  imimaginable  by  us.  T^eit 
is  a  star 

One  of  that  mass  of  stars  which  throw 
A  milky  lustre  thwart  the  sk^-, 

Ccurved  like  the  hunter's  ^praoefoi  bow. 
And  stretdiing  toward  infinity  4 
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So  soft,  ao  beantifiil  the  zone, 

As  if  some  band  had  sprinkled  pearls 
Or  there  gleamed  rioh>  heads  seen  alone— 
The  forma  too  glorious  to  be  shown — 

A  million  angels'  gem-decke<t  curb: 
One  of  theligbu  of  that  fair  band, 

But  burning  near  the  golden  rimi 

Where  stars  spread  scantier  and  more  dim, 
One  star  iashed  forth  at  God's  command. 

The  lines  illustrate  the  course  pursued.  We 
hare  no  speculation  regarding  the  age  of  our 
sun,  nor  the  mode  of  its  creation — or  strictly 
even  regarding  its  substance ;  and  more  poeti- 
cal, more  Scriptural  is  the  single  line,  the  last 
of  the  quotation.  But  the  su]^face  of  this  Sun, 
one  of  millions,  although  the  apparent  fountain 
of  our  light,  may  be 

Fair,  cool  as  earth,  may  smile  thy  globe, 
And  draped  in  verdure  s  emerald  robes, 
With  bounding  rivers,  wooded  hills, 
And  islv  seas,  and  moss-lipped  rills. 
And  gales  that  toy  with  honied  flowers, 
And  hirda  that  pipe  in  greenwood  bowers. 

Tills  probability  is  founded  on  the  opinion 
that  the  spots  on  the  Sun  are  openings  in  the 
girdle  of  clouds  which  surround  it ;  and  that 
the  outer  stratum  of  these  clouds  is  magnetic, 
emitting  the  light  that  we  enjoy.  This  expla- 
nation admits  the  possibility,  and  therefore  the 
strong  probability,  that  the  sun  is  a  vast  globe  of 
matter  not  necessarily  different  from  our  own 
in  some  of  its  conditions,  but  vastly  different 
in  others,  for  the  supposition  carries  the  idea 
that  there  is  no  changing  seasons  and  no  night 
there.  In  reference  to  inanimate  objects  the 
author  introduces  many  beautiful  idea^  in 
chaste  and  plassical  language.  To  him,  as  to 
all,  the  moon  has  a  wondrous  beauty  in  its 
quiet,  still  path. 

ThoQ  moon  I  sweet  mistress  of  good ! 

Sooihiog,  while  hallowing  solitude ; 

Now  rising  with  new  radiance  crowned. 

To  walk  for  ever  jon  profound; 

What  unborn  millions  will  on  thee 

Look  from  the  waste,  the  pathless  sea. 

Woo,  *neath  thine  influence,  fancj*8  sway, 

And  bless  thy  mild  and  calming  raj  1— 

Tet,  gentle  lady  of  the  skies  1 

With  Whitest  flowers  around  thy  brow. 

And  tenderest  dreams  in  mildest  eyes, 
Sorrow  to  thee  will  love  to  bow. 

Tiiy  step  so  still  along  the  blue, 

Thy  beams,  if  smiles,  seem  tear-drops  too, 

Shed  down  all  gushingly  and  bright, 

Making  more  mournful  mourning  Night ; 

Yes,  in  while  vestments  thou  art  clad, 

To  show  thy  stricken  heart  is  sad. 

Like  grieving  vestals,  who  below, 

When  death  leaves  some  young  sister  low. 

Steal  on  and  weep  in  weeds  of  snow. 

O  Moon  !  thy  tale  thou  wilt  not  tell. 

But  in  thy  heart  thy  grief  roust  dwell, 

Silently,  slowly,  feeding  there ; 

And  thou  must  move  sedate  and  fair, 

And  ofitimes  pine  and  fade  away, 

With  shrinking  orb  and  lessening  ray, 

Through  the  long  eyde  of  thy  years, 

A  thing  of  beanty,  love,  and  tears. 

There  is  nothing  startling  in  the  passage. 
The  reader  supposes  that  he  has  thought — 


or  he  may  have  thought — aU  this  over  before. 
It  seems  so  natural  to  have  done  so.  And  this 
sympathy  with  the  common  mind  may  be  no 
small  element  of  success.  The  public  can 
derive  little  benefit  from  ideas  too  j)rofoimd 
or  words  too  compound  for  anything  whatever 
to  be  seen  through  them.  Who  has  not  oiten 
felt,  as  expressed  in  the  first  line  of  the  next 
extract,  that  Eden  is  a  soothing  word  ?  Who  has 
not  sometimes  wished  that  a  fragment  of  the 
wreck  that  sin  made  had  come  down  the 
waves  of  time  to  show  us  its  matchless  beauty  ? 
All  men  are  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures 
— ^perhaps  at  some  period  of  their  lives  have 
pictured  to  themselves  the  garden  that  was 
planted  eastward  in  Eden,  without  perhaps 
thinking  much  of  that  other  Eden. 

Eden — how  soothing-sweet  the  word  I 

Like  music  in  our  childhood  heard, 

It  melts  into  the  soul,  and  seems 

An  angel-call  in  blessed  dreams. 

Ages  have  driven  their  iron  shear 
Along  our  world,  and  tempests  black 

Have  withered  up  the  fresh  and  fair. 
Yet  still  the  yearning  heart  looks  back 

On  those  celestial  hours  of  prime. 
And  asks  if  ever,  ever  more, 

Amid  the  waste  of  coming  time, 

A  spot  will  bloom  on  earth's  vexed  shorSi 

Another  Eden,  where  our  fears 

Our  griefs  shall  take  them  wings  of  lightness. 

And  where  these  oft  sad-flowing  tears 
Shall  rain  themselves  away  to  brightness ! 

Where  pain  will  be  a  memory  &int. 
Lost  iu  the  hopeful  joyous  "  now,** 

Nor  crime,  nor  passion,  live  to  taint 
The  whiteness  of  the  virtuous  brow  I 

Oh  I  blisful  Eden  !  while  we  dwell 

Upon  thy  glories,  ere  man  fell. 

We  woo  the  hope  our  souls  shall  see. 

When  from  life's  chains  and  darkness  free, 

A  home  of  peace  and  joy,  like  thee. 

Dr.  Howard,  in  his  "Genesis,"  noticed  in 

our  last  number,  has  given  a  description  of 

that  other  Eden  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  a 

remarkable  work,  from  which  we  borrow  a 

few  lines : — 

The  streets  of  shining  ore  had  gratelUl  shade 
From  groves  of  life-trees,  that  rail  barresta  yield 
Unfailingly  from  fertile  month  to  month. 
But  all  surpassing  was  the  glorious  sun— 
The  tabernacle  of  God,  and  His  abode — 
Whence  issued  streams  of  everlasting  life» 
Through  vineyard  suburbs  flowing,  and  rich  vales. 
A  present  Qod  the  radiant  walls  confessed : 
The  river  banks,  and  gardens,  and  sweet  fields 
The  walls  beyond,  full  of  the  light  of  God, 
Blazed  with  eternal  and  unclouded  day. 
Sighing  and  tears  are  passed ;  blessing  resounds 
From  every  hill,  from  every  valley  praise. 

Dr.  Howard  possesses  descriptive  powers  of 
a  high  order,  and  he  has  employed  them  care- 
fully in  this  passage  and  in  the  following,  and 
yet,  with  the  freer  scope  allowed  by  his  blank 
verse  we  do  not  consider  these  passages  more 
scientific  than  the  quotations  on  similar  topics 
from  Mr.  Michell,  who  has  placed  himself 
under  a  bond,  with  two  conditions ;  but  the 
picture  of  vegetation*s  rapid  progress  at  its 
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birth  in  the  subsequent  lines,  is  striking  and 

yivid : — 
The  fraitful  groaQd*  impregned  with  teeming  life, 
Qaiyered  and  straggled  in  the  mighty  birth ; 
For  M  the  spiry  cryaUih  in  the  pool 
Under  thf  prwsnre  of  cold  northern  blast* 
Congeal,  and  rapidly  beneath  our  gaze 
The  icy  needles  grow ;  so  all  the  hills, 
Leyels  and  glens,  down  to  the  rippled  edge 
Laved  by  the  rill,  nnnambered  grassy  blades 
Put  forth,  and  quicker  than  a  moment  changed 
The  shallow  face  of  nature  into  green. 
Each  herbelet  to  grow,  and  every  shrub 
To  branch,  and  leaf,  and  blossom  then  began. 
The  woodlsnd  trailers  creepinir  up  entwined 
Majestic  stems,  impearled  with  glowing  flowers 
Of  every  shape.    The  happy  plains  rejoiced 
Ripe  com  fnU-eared  to  show.    The  lofty  trees, 
Their  laden  branches  graceftil  spread  abroad 
Standing  alone ;  or  thickly  sprmging  up 
Above  the  dense  and  verdant  undergrowth 
Of  brakes  and  bushes,  interlaced  their  arms; 
No  seedlinM,  but  creations*,  beanng  seed. 
On  every  dime  God's  all-adorning  hand 
Dropped  golden  crowns  of  fruits  and  flowers  enwreathed 
Of  every  order ;  wheresoever  He  marched 
The  livmg  pathway  crowded  into  life. 

We  have  not  referred  to  the  plan  of  the 
"Poetry  of  Creation,"  because — as  the  name  im- 
plies— it  is  a  garland  of  verses,  not  celebrating 
merely,  but  reflecting  upon  the  beauties  of 
creation,  that  appear  to  every  eye,  and  now 
and  then  touch  every  mind.  As  a  poem,  it 
may  be  considered  the  chief  production  of  its 
author ;  and  it  is  one  of  those  voliunes  that 
all  classes  will  read  with  pleasure,  and  all  may 
wish  to  have  read  extensively.  There  is  one 
passage  towards  the  end,  an  eloquent  argument 
for  immortality,  taken  out  of  the  very  jaws  of 
death ;  but  we  can  only  copy  a  few  of  the 
closing  lines : — 

The  clay  is  there,  the  pale,  white  brow, 
The  cheek  that  hath  no  roses  now, 
The  icy  Augers,  and  the  breast 
But  marble  in  unbreathinif  rest. 
The  lip  that  wears  its  smiles  no  more; 

And  fur  as  human  eye  can  see, 

Or  thought  can  Judge  of  things  that  be, 
Mydterious  life  is  ever  o*er. 
The  dower  hath  dropped  its  leaves  of  bloom, 
The  star  is  quenched  by  clouds  of  gloom, 
The  bow  hath  faded  from  oo  high — 
And  thus  do  mortals  seem  to  die. 
Away !  it  is  not  truth— that  frame 

Is  but  the  seed  ye  cast  to  earth ; 
As  sure  as  burns  yon  solar  flame, 

"  Twill  spring  ere  long  to  second  birth  :** 
As  sore  as  spread  the  eternal  ski^ 
Where  all  things  move  and  nothing  dies, 
That  soul  is  now  in  paradise  I 
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This  volume  will  be  read  with  much  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  by  those  who  seek  simplicity 
and  thought  in  poetry — and  into  whose  hands 
it  may  come.     It  consists  of  short  pieces,  but 
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many  of  them  are  of  gold.  The  most  valuable 
substances  are  often  found  in  the  smallest  bulk, 
and,  for  example,  the  following  lines  contain 
matter  enough,  if  skUfully  beaten  out,  to  cover 
some  pages : — 

Never,  when  once  the  breeze  of  love 
Hath  chosen  with  its  wing  to  move 
The  water^s  unsuspecting  breast. 
Never  Ag^o,  by  night  or  day. 
In  still  September  or  leafy  May» 
Shall  it  return  to  former  rest. 

The  poems  are  short,  but  they  convey  ma- 
terials for  several  novels,  and  deep  thoughts 
into  the  inner  life  of  society — the  domestic  life 
that  hides  its  sorrow,  for  the  heart  knows  iti 
own  bitterness.  The  hall  and  the  cottage  tells, 
in  a  few  beautiful  verses,  a  history  of  joy  and 
sorrow  that  might  be  worked  into  the  legiti- 
mate three  volumes.  "  The  Brother's  Dreams" 
is  the  prettiest  tale  of  a  sin,  its  sorrow,  re- 
pentance, and  home-forgiveness,  that  we  re- 
member— somewhat  in  the  old  baUad  style  of 
poetry,  and  very,  very  true  to  nature. 

The  spring  comes  smiling  on  betimes. 

As  blithe  the  happy  day  to  crown  i 
Red  swells  the  bud  upon  the  limesb 

The  willow  wears  her  yellow  down. 

The  thrush  takes  up  her  evening  strain. 

0*er  ringing  fallows  mounts  the  lark ; 
The  primrose  stars  the  village  lane 

And  knolls  and  hollows  of  the  park. 

But  sweeter  than  the  sweet  spring  air* 
And  calmer  than  the  calm  bine  skies. 

The  hopes  that  stir  the  happy  pair, 
llie  light  that  fills  the  lady's  eyeai 

The  lady  of  the  hall  loved  vainly,  and  as 
she  wept  she  watched  the  daughter  of  the 
cottage  and  her  friend  ;  somewhat  enyied  their 
happiness  ;  learned  their  story,  and,  as  she  was 
dying,  she  determined  to  build  a  house  for 
them,  and  insure  their  marriage  before  her 
death.  We  tell  the  story  clunmly,  but  it  is 
beautifully  told  by  the  poetress.  It  happened 
so,  and  then,  though  the  lady  died — 

Yet  traces  are  there  which  survive — 

There  is  a  hearth,  a  househonld  band. 
Where  sweet  affections  grow  and  thrive. 

The  fairer  for  the  planter's  hand. 
And  in  the  churchyard  lies  a  mound 

Thick  with  the  violets  of  the  springy 
Wherein  a  holier  sleep  is  found, 

And  whence  shall  spread  a  brighter  wing. 
Because  although  one  early  blowed 

Its  tender  fibres  could  aestroy. 
The  heart  within  could  make  its  woe 

The  well-spring  of  another's  joy. 

We  have  rarely  met  with  a  collection  of 
poems  of  so  gratiijing  a  character,  unless  by  i 
very  well  known  writer,  as  the  aathoress  of  this 
volume  will  probably  become.  The  "Brother's 
Dreams"  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  style  of 
some  of  Tennyson's  poems.  Bat  the  book,  horn 
the  beginning  to  the  conclusioD,  bears  the 
takeable  imprint  ef  genius. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 
EuQSKiB  Sprang  back  to  her  sister,  conriaced  that 
she  bad  opposed  an  insormoantable  obstacle  to  the 
Major's  wooing ;  bat  so  great  is  the  power  of 
beauty  over  a  foolish,  of  gold  over  a  covetous 
mind,  oppressed  with  a  conscioasness  of  debt,  that 
Yon  Ruppel,  who  had  retired  into  a  comer,  found 
the  enterprise,  on  second  consideration,  much  more 
adTantageous,  and  less  disagreeable,  than  at  the 
first  glance,  and  his  answer  to  every  objection  was, 
"  It  cannot  bo  helped.  Well,  well ;  nothing  ven- 
ture, nothing  have.  Nobler  persons  have  done 
much  more  to  satisfy  the  caprices  of  a  woman,  and 
if  Hercules  spun,  you.  Major,  need  not  shrink 
from  keeping  guard.  The  Arsenal  is  remote  ;  no 
officers  approach  it.  I  can  arrange  for  it  to  take 
place  at  twilight ;  we  may  not  have  a  bright  moon- 
light night  just  at  present,  and  in  the  dark,^  en- 
veloped in  a  cloak,  who  could  tell  the  difference 
between  a  Mijor  and  the  commonest  hound.  Cer- 
tainly, to  take  that  clown  into  confidence — that 
Risberg — ^it  is  too  bad.  But  the  Prince,  and 
Eugenie's  wishes !  Besides,  he  is  a  noblepan. 
Much  depends  on  it,  so  it  must  be  done,  and  done 
quickly.  If  one  must  take  medicine,  it  b  best  to 
shut  one's  eje's  and  toss  it  off  at  once."  Full  of 
this  ignoble  resolution,  which  he  falsely  esteemed 
as  manly.  Yon  Ruppel  stepped  into  the  refresh- 
ment room,  and  encountered  in  the  doorway 
Risberg,  who  was  just  leaving  it.  In  the  dancing 
room  the  music  was  again  striking  up.  The  Ma- 
jor stopped  Leo  as  he  was  passing,  and  sud,  with 
an  affectation  of  friendship,  "  Why,  Baronchen, 
whither  so  quick  ?  It  is  full  of  dust  in  there,  and 
here  there  is  plenty  of  spirits.  Remain,  and  take 
a  gUiss  of  punch  with  me." 

"  Herr  Major,"  replied  Leo,  nonchalantly,  "  I 
wear  no  epaulettes,  and" — 

"  Oil,**  was  the  answer,  "  You  Ruppel  cannot 
o^ct  to  the  society  of  one  that  has  been  honoured 
with  that  of  Prince  Ernst.'* 

**  As  you  please,"  said  Leo,  and  complied  with 
his  request. 

"Apropos,"  began  his  companion,  after  some 
casual  conversation,  "should  you  not  like  to  keep 
guard  to  morrow  ?'* 

*•  Certainly  not,'*  laughed  Risberg,  "  I  enjoyed 
that  honour  only  yesterday." 

**  But  if  I  ask  you  to  do  me  the  favour." 

**  You  P  How  can  my  doing  so  affect  you  P* 

"  I  will  arrange  everything.  Your  Captain  is  a 
friend  of  mine.  To-morrow,  one  of  the  Castle 
guard  will  be  reported  drunk.  You  will  take  his 
place ;  be  posted  at  the  Arsenal.  Your  turn  will 
be  from  six  to  eight.     I  will  relieve  you." 

"You?" 

<' A  joke,  friend ;  but  your  word  of  honour  that 
^  ou  will  keep  it  a  secret  ?** 


"  So  help  me  God,  on  my  honour.*' 

"  You  must  still  do  one  more  favour." 

«  What  ?" 

"  To  spend  your  tjme,  whilst  I  am  amusing  my- 
self by  acting  sentry,  with  my  sister." 

"  Most   willingly,  but  I  cannot   understand" — 

**  Hear  me  out,  do  not  reject  my  dressing  gown 
or  pipe,  which  Cbristiane  shall  fill  from  the  best 
canister ;  and  stretch  yourself — ^when  nobody  is 
passing — full  length  in  the  window,  just  as  if  it 
were  myself.     Will  you  ?" 

"  You  are  speaking  Hebrew,  Herr  Major." 

"  The  day  after  to  morrow  it  shall  be  translated 
into  genuine  German.  After  a  few  minutes  to 
eight  you  can  relieve  me,  and  then  all  will  be  as 
before ;  only  you  will  have  very  much  obliged  me." 

"  I  shall  be  most  willing  to  do  so,"  answered 
Risberg,  "  If  I  may  flatter  myself  that  it  will  ren- 
der you  rather  more  favourably  disposed  towards 
me." 

"As  to  that,  dear  Baron,"  replied  Yon  Ruppel 
hastily,  "you  shall  find  that  I  can  do  anything  for 
my  friends." 

They  separated  mutually  satisfied.  Leo  has- 
tened  to  Anna,  the  Major  to  the  card  table. 


CQAPTER  XIV. 

Heated  by  punch,  and  chilled  by  the  night  air, 
the  good  Major  caught  a  cold,  which  delayed  for 
a  few  days  the  performance  of  his  piece  of  knight- 
errantry  ;  so  that  the  time  was  allowed  to  come 
round,  when,  according  to  the  ordinary  routine,  it 
was  Risberg*s  turn  to  mouut  guard.  The  officer, 
who  had  recovered  in  the  interim,  arranged  mat- 
ters according  to  his  promise.  Leo  was  to  be  one 
of  the  Castle  guard,  which  remained  ou  duty  from 
twelve  till  two,  and  was  to  be  posted  at  the 
Arsenal.  Eugenie,  who  had  been  informed  by 
Christiana  of  her  brother's  intention  to  accomplish 
the  required  adventure*  astonbhed  at  his  determi- 
nation, full  of  mischief  and  roguery,  awaited  the 
hour  of  six,  at  which  Risberg  was  to  be  relieved, 
and  the  grim  Ruppel  to  take  his  pbce.  Anna, 
the  Kammerr&thin,  and  Liebeding,  were  admitted 
into  the  secret,  and  watched — curious  spectators 
— ^behind  the  curtains.  Whilst  the  latter  were 
induced  by  malicious  enjoyment  and  ennui  to  sub- 
mit to  the  inconvenient  attitude  rendered  neces- 
sary by  their  concealment,  Anna  was  animated 
by  a  pure  and  amiable  feeling -*a  longing  to  see 
him  who  had  won  her  heart,  and  to  give  him  a 
stolen,  but  not  the  less  friendly,  glance. 

A  better  time  could  not  have  been  selected.  The 
Prmce  had  departed  three  days  before ;  the  Colonel 
and  all  the  officers,  excepting  the  one  on  duty,  had 
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gone  eariy  in  the  morning  to  a  great  hnnt ;  there 
was  no  fear  of  anj  interruption.  The  square 
around  the  Arsenal  was  almost  deserted  bj  the  not 
▼ery  numerous  inhabitants  of  Nehrlingen,  far  from 
the  Castle,  and  surrounded  by  old  and  idmost  impas- 
sable fortifications,  only  one  dwelling,  that  of  the 
Major  and  his  sister,  adjoined  the  building.  Oppo- 
site were  the  out  offices  of  the  GolonePs  house,  on 
either  side  gardens  and  high  walls.  A  short  dis- 
tance off  the  desert  space  was  lost  in  the  more 
inhabited  streets ;  no  untimdy  mischance  was  to 
be  dreaded.  At  six  o'clock,  Bisberg  marched  up 
with  his  conductor,  and  relieyed  Uie  sentinel,  and 
then  paced  cardessly  up  and  down,  until  both  had 
departed.  His  falcon  look  90fm  distinguished  a 
friendly  pair  of  eyes  opposite ;  nor  was  the  dis- 
covery aUowed  to  pass  unnotioed — for  one  fiery 
glance  after  another  was  directed  towards  the  en- 
vious curtains,  which  only  permitted  him  to  catch 
the  shadow  of  the  beloved  form.  The  llajor  was 
entirely  forgotten,  until  that  officer  suddenly  stood 
before  him,  with  a  gloomy  brow,  though  he  ma- 
naged to  Mil  up  a  smile — **  Quick,  Herr  Baron,*' 
he  whispered,  "  the  moment  is  favourable,  give 
me  your  helmet  and  armour." 

"  What  !*"  replied  Leo^  endeavouring  to  avoid 
tiie  honour,  "  surely  you  are  not  in  earnest  |f" 

*•  Perfectly  so,*'  persbted  Von  Bxippel,  "  throw 
your  cloak  around  me,  it  is  cursed  cold.  The 
helmet  does  not  fit  me,  it  is  much  too  narrow.  The 
strap,  however,  may  rectify  that.  Now  go  to 
Christianchen.  A  dressing  gown,  pipe,  and  genu- 
ine imperial  tea  await  you.  But  be  quite  quiet — 
do  you  hear  P  And  do  not  forgot  to  release  me 
at  a  quarter  to  eight.     Do  you  understand  ?*' 

''PerfecUy,  Herr  Mijor,*'  answered  tjeo,  and 
slipped  into  Ycm  Ruppel's  house.  £ugenie,  seeing 
her  lover  at  his  pos^  struck  up  the  tune  of  the 
Sentinel,  and  Liebedisg  asked  his  wife  affectedly, 
if  she  eould  doubt  that  he  would  once  have  fc^- 
lowed — nay,  would  even  now  foUow — his  example. 
Anna,  meantime,  looked  anxiously  through  the 
panes  of  gkss  towards  the  M  ^tage  of  Um  Ma- 
jor's house,  and  watched  Frau  Ghristiane  receive 
Leo  formally  and  gracefully,  as  he  presented  him- 
sdf  with  much  gravity.  She  brought  him  the 
dressing  gown  as  ceremoniously  as  if  it  had  been 
an  ennine  robe,  as  well  as  the  cap  and  ponderous 
pipe,  and  offered  her  strange  visitcnr  a  cup  of  tea 
b^ore  plaeing  himself  in  the  window,  according 
to  agreement.  He  accepted,  not  liking  to  refuse, 
tiie  Mi^r,  meantime,  pacing  up  and  down  beneath, 
with  gigantic  strides,  muffled  up  io  his  chin,'  tiie 
carbine  under  his  arm,  balancing  the  hehooet  most 
eleganUy  on  his  head,  and  creeping  into  his  sentoy 
box,  like  a  snail  into  its  shell,  the  moment  he 
caught  sight  of  a  beggar  or  a  wagg(mer  in  the  dis- 
tance. His  lady-love  was  at  first  afraid  to  ap- 
proach the  window  for  fear  of  laughing  aloud. 
Bisberg  bad  opened  his,  and  extendi  himsdf  in 
front  of  it,  notwithstandmg  the  coolness  of  the 
evjmiog;  reclining  there  just  as  Von  Ruppel  was 
■*     ^"^  to  do.    Eugenie  opened  hers,  and  tiie 


noble  sentry  very  nearly  presented  arms  to  the 
look  with  whidi  the  beautiful  girl  r^;arded  him. 
Leo  politely  raised  his  cap,  as  she  roguetshly  be- 
gan, *'  I  hope  you  are  well.  Major  ?** 

"Oh,  quite  charmingly  so,"  was  the  answer; 
"  I  feel  quite  comfortable  and  warm  with  my  drm- 
ting  gown  on,  and  would  not,  on  any  aooomafc,  he 
cm  gwd  thb  wAA,  antomnal  evening,  like  tke  pea 
frilow  down  there ;  but  it  just  suits  him  I  ** 

eThe  wretch!"  mumUed  the  Major, 
his  teeth ;  but  drew  oooaolatioa  from 
couraging  lo<^. 

"It  is  late,  is  it  not,  M^r  she 

"  I  really  do  not  know,"  leiOied  Leo,  \Amn^ 
the  smoke  out  of  his  pipe  with  the  gravity  of  a 
Pasha :  «'  Sentinel !  what's  the  hour  P"  A  bittflr 
{hII  for  the  officer. 

"  It  has  just  struidc  half-past  six  I"  he  gramhkd 
out,  angrily  and  impatiently,  then  crept  baric  into 
his  box,  for  he  saw  a  reqpeotable-looking,  coipahnt 
gentleman,  advancing  in  the  distance,  witk  firm 
steps,  and  making  direct  for  the  ArseaaL  Leo^  as 
had  been  agreed  upon,  withdrew  behind  the  oar- 
tain.  Christiana,  partly  from  ang«r  at  her  brother^ 
absurd  ocmdescension,  partly  from  the  aaaoyanee 
caused  by  the  amoke  and  odd  air  whioli  Uew  in, 
had  quitted  the  i^Nirtment,  and  Bisberg  had  fall 
opportunity  silently  to  dbaerve  what  vraa  pasoiiig 
witiiout  The  ccttpnlent  gentlemaa  advaaosd 
direcUy  to  the  sentioel,  who,  in  his  < 
was  unoonsciois  of  his  af^proaeh.  The 
quiddy  reached  his  box,  stared  for  a 
much  to  Uie  Minor's  displeasure,  and  then  retrcaied, 
evidently  disappointed.  Euppel,  reassured  at  the 
sight  of  an  entirely  unknown  face,  cried  eat  an- 
grily, *'  What  do  want,  Sir;  back,  or** — 

"Pardon  me,  Herr  Dragoon,  I  am  a  atnager; 
have  been  misled  by  the  darinees,  and  lafonnatiM 
apparently  false" — 

"Takeyoursdf  out  of  this,  then,  at  omt," 
growled  the  Major. 

<a  seek  my  nephew,  the  Baron  Von  Bisberg," 
continued  the  corpulent  provinciri  ;  *'at  the  bar- 
racks I  was  directed  to  the  main  guard,  thence  to 
the  castle  guard,  where  I  learnt  that  my  nephew  ats 
posted  at  the  Arsenal  My  impatience  wonkl  not 
allow  of  my  waiting  until  he  was  idnived. 
Having  in  former  times  been  acquainted  with  the 
town,  I  found  my  way  here^  but  only  to  eoeountec 
a  strange  face.  Where,  ^en»  is  the  Baron  f  or, 
perhaps" — 

''Silenoe!  I  say;"  growled  the  Migor,  «I 
know  nothing  of  your  nephew.    Paik  joqiwK 

or— 

«' HaUdi,  aeatiari !  how  can  yoa  tnrt  a  atraager 
so  rudely  F"  asked  Leo  from  the  window,  *'heUer 
at  once  tell  the  truth.  Herr  Von  Biabei^  I  am 
aorry  to  be  obliged  to  inform  you,  thi^  I  have  he« 
under  the  necessity  of  placing  the  Baoan  under 
arrest  for  a  few  honrs^  on  aoconnt  of  bobm  httaok 
of  discipline.  To-morrow  he  shall  be  set  at  Ubertv, 
on  your  account,  in  order  to  wait  on  ygn.** 

"MyLeoImynqphew!" 
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**  wlioH^  Sir,  have  I  ihe  honour  of  addressing  ? 
Cannot  I  see  bim  to-night  P" 

"  I  am  Major  Von  Ruppel,"  coolly  answered 
Leo. 

"  Zonnds  I'*  angrily  exclaimed  his  representative 
beneath  the  folds  of  his  cloak. 

Leo  continued :  "  You  cannot  see  your  nephew' 
to-night,  Herr  Yon  Risberg.  Strict  orders  have 
been  issued  by  the  Duke,  that  none  of  the  young 
man's  rektions  should  be  allowed  an  interview  with 
him  of  more  than  an  hour's  duration,  without  the 
minister's  permission." 

"Impossible !''  exdaimed  the  uncle,  folding  his 
hands. 

"  If  your  presence  here  were  known,"  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  severe  voice,  "you  would  he  conveyed 
borne  under  an  escort.  Qo,  therefore,  at  once  to 
Ldudengu't,  and  put  up  at  the  Golden  Stag.  ,  I 
will  send  him  to  you  in  the  morning." 

"Ah!  Herr  Major,"  exclaimed  the. nobleman, 
already  in  the  act  of  departing ;  "  how  can  I 
sufficiently  thank  you  for  your  goodness  ?  I  will 
away  immediately.  You  are  a  gentleman,  and  I 
may  rely  on  your  word.      My  Leo" — 

"  You  shall  see  him,  please  Gk)d,"  said  Leo,  in 
conclusion  ;  bowed,  and  stepped  back. 

The  uncle  hastened  away,  as  if  for  his  life. 

"What  have  you  been  about  P"  puffed  out  the 
M^jor,  as  he  saw  Eugenie  at  the  window,  "  to 
I^y  the  bailiff  with  your  uncle  P" 

"  Thank  your  stars  that  he  did  not  recognise 
me  in  the  dressing  gown,"  answered  Leo  saucily ; 
"  then  all  would  have  been  discovered." 

"The  fellow  is  right,  and  must  be  possessed," 
growled  Yon  Kuppel  to  himself,  then*  continued 
aloud,  "now  come  and  relieve  me,'' 

"  God  forbid !"  was  the  answer,  "  it  has  only 
just  struck  seven,  and  you,  yourself,  fixed  a  quarter 
to  eight  as  the  hour." 

"  It  is  cursed  cdd,"  he  replied,  enraged,  "  and 
if  the  old  fool  were  to  go  back  to  the  Castle 
goard"— 

"Fie!  Major,"  continued  Risberg,  "don't  be 
abusive.  The  old  fool  is/ny  uncle  !  You  need  fear 
nothing ;  I  know  hiip,  he  is  already  full  speed  on 
bis  way  to  Lindengart,  in  order  to  avoid  coming 
into  collision  with  the  Duke." 

"Cursed,  cursed  position  !*'  mumbled  Yon  Hup- 
pel  to  himself,  while  £ugenie  struck  up  Mozart's 
**  Non  pih  andria,"  playing  fortissimo,  and  singing 
at  the  pitch  of  her  beautiful  voice.  "  Heavenly 
girl !"  he  ecstatically  exclaimed,  "  who  would  not 
for  thy  sake  gladly  enjoy  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
more  in  the  night  air  on  an  autumn  evening  P'' 

"  What  are  you  saying,  my  dear  Major  P*'  mis- 
chievously asked  Leo,  who  fancied  that,  by  the 
light  in  Eugenie's  room,  he  could  distinguish 
Anna's  form  behind  the  curtain,  and  the  wildness 
of  whose  spirits  was  thereby  increased. 

"Nothing,"  shouted  Yon  Knppel,  angrily,  "but 
that  you  are  to  be  silent.  I  see  a  shadow  moving 
towards  us." 

Ab  it  drew  near,  the  Migor,   from  his  sentry 


box,  distinguished  the  clattering  of  spurs.  An 
officer !  He  listened  in  silent  fear,  and  concealed 
himself,  until  the  near  i^pproach  of  the  figure  left 
him  no  choice.     "  Who  goes  there  P"  he  growled. 

"  A  friend !"  answered  the  stranger,  who  must 
have  been  seeking  the  sentinel,  for  he  called  out 
again,  "your  best  friend,"  and  threw  himself  on 
the  Major's  neck,  he  being  entirely  incapable  of 
resistance.  B.uppel  was  dumbfoundered,  powerless 
to  interrupt  an  outburst  with  respect  to  himself, 
which  was  quite  audible  to  Eisberg,  and  as  fol- 
lows :  "  At  length  I  see  you  again,  Leo,  my  true 
friend ;  and  the  sight  fills  me  with  joy.  Your 
troubles  are  almost  at  an  end ;  mine  are  over.  I 
have  just  arrived.  Propriety,  and  the  forms  of 
society,  forbid  my  hastening  to  my  bethrothed ; 
but  nothing  shall  prevent  my  at  once  embracing 
you.  After  many  inquiries,  I  have  at  last  found 
you  fulfilling  an  unworthy  office,  but  even  here  you 
shall  know  my  happiness.  The  noble  Prince 
forgives  and  rewards  the  guilty.  The  rough  Rup- 
pel,  whose  many  acts  of  violence,  and  late  ill 
treatment  of  you,  is  not  unknown  to  the  Duke, 
ceased  yesterday  to  be  Major.  I  am  ^)pointed 
his  successor,  and  carry  in  my  pocket  an  order  for 
his  pension  and  dismissal,  which  will  be  announced 
to  him  to-morrow,  by  the  Ad|jutant.  Rejoice  with 
me," 

**  Go  to  the  devil,  with  you  I"  thundered  forth 
the  enraged  Yon  Ruppel,  pushing  aside  his  as- 
tonished informant,  and  stepped  forth  like  a  giant, 
"  Do  you  know  to  whom  you  are  speaking  P  that 
I,  myself,  am  the  Major  P  And  as  for  you,  vilhdn" 
— looking  threateningly  towards  Leo's  window — 
"  for  whom  I  am  keeping  guard — wait,  wait !" 

"  Have  you  gone  mad,  soldier  ?"  asked  the 
stranger,  "  or  what  is  this  P" 

"  Abominations  I"  roared  the  Major,  "  I  will 
be  avenged.  Once  relieved,  you.  Sir,  shall  know 
how  far  I  can  send  a  bullet.  Relieved,  and 
Risberg  shall  find  it  no  trifle  to  deal  with  me." 

"  Where  is  he  P"  asked  the  other  officer,  in  a 
loud  and  decided  voice,  "  and  once  for  all,  who  are 
you  P" 

"  Halt  1"  meantime,  shotited  the  Major,  to  a 
person  who  rushed  past,  but  was  still  forcibly  held 
back  by  the  stranger ;  "  let  me  go,"  he  cried  be- 
side himself — "  there  he  is  off  with  my  dressmg 
gown  !  let  me  loose !  relieved !" 

"  What  is  the  matter  P"  asked  a  new  comer,  the 
Adjutant.  A  gleam  of  light  from  Eugenie's  win- 
dow fell  on  Ruppel's  face.  "  The  Major,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  and  in  such  a  position  !" 

Yon  Ruppel,  now  tamed  by  a  feeling  of  shame, 
recovered,  in  a  slight  degree,  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  stated  that  the  Baron  Yon  Risberg  had  b^n 
taken  ill  on  guard  ;  he  had  given  him  leave  to 
return  home,  and  had  himself  taken  that  important 
post  until  he  should  be  relieved. 

"  Noble  and  generous,  Herr  Major,"  answered 
the  Adjutant,  "  and  makes  me  the  more  regret  that 
— ^^but  how  is  this  P  You  are  the  very  last  person 
I  expected  to  find  here,  Herr  Yon  Schirmeck  1" 
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*'  Schirmeck  !'*  cried  Eugenie  from  tbe  window, 
thrown  off  her  gaard  by  tbe  surprise,  "  look,  look, 
I  am  not  mistaken  !     His  voice — it  is  be." 

"  Schirmeck  P"  questioned  the  astonished  Anna, 
hastening  to  the  spot. 

"  Herr  Von  Schirmeck !"  screamed  the  Kam- 
merrathin. 

"  The  noble  Herr  Von  Schirmeck  V*  croaked 
Liebeding ;  and  the  astonished,  delighted,  happy, 
newlj  appointed  Major,  looked  up  with  an  excUh 
mat  ion  of  joy,  and  gazed  in  surprise  through  the 
darkness  into  the  clear,  bright  space,  whioh,  like  a 
glory,  surrounded  his  belored. 


CUAPTER  XV. 

Next  morning  the  soldiers  rejoiced  at  the  news, 
which  soon  circulated,  of  Euppel's  dismissal ;  the 
town  wondered  at  the  story  of  his  actbg  sentinel, 
which  had  become  public,  at  his  humanity,  and  at 
the  inexplicable  disappearance  of  Risberg,  who  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  As  to  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  Castle  guard,  his  time  for  astonish- 
ment came,  when,  just  before  they  were  to  be 
relieved,  a  young  dragoon  walked  into  the  guard 
room,  and  sat  down  by  tbe  fire  as  if  quite  at  home 
there,  although  nobody  knew  him.  "Who  are 
you,  countryman?"  asked  the  sergeant,  in  a  rough 
voice. 

Tbe  young  man  oast  up  his  blue  eyes,  and 
calmly  replied,  "  What,  Herr  Commandant,  do  you 
not  know  me  P  I  am  the  Baron  Von  Risberg.  I 
have  taken  care  that  the  necessity  for  my  having  a 
little  rest  should  be  imparted  to  you,  in  order  that 
you  might  not  be  more  severe  on  me  than  on 
others.  I  had  yesterday  a  sharp  attack  of  illness, 
and  therefore  withdrew  for  a  short  time,  convinced 
that  my  so  doing  would  not  be  attended  by  any 
evil  consequences,  and  now  respectfully  report  my- 
self ready  for  service."  . 

The  nop-commissioned  officer  and  men  listened 
wiih  open  mouths  to  this  jargon,  looked  at  each 
other,  and  were  all  convinced  that  he  was  entirely 
unknown  to  them,  and  was  doubtless  some  impos- 
tor or  wag,  or  else  crazy.  The  sergeant,  there- 
fore, decided  at  once  on  going  to  the  fountain 
head,  and  having  the  whole  affair  sifted.  The  sol- 
dier unhesitatingly  obeyed  his  orders,  and  followed 
him.  Tbe  Captain  of  his  company  was  no  less 
amazed  on  seeing  the  stranger,  the  second  Major 
wondered,  but  the  Colonel,  who  was  standing  in 
the  midst  of  a  circle  of  officers,  and  to  whom  he 
was  brought,  instead  of  evincing  any  surprise,  said 
quite  calmly,  *«  What  nonsense  is  this  going  on  in 
the  garrison  P  Is  the  sergeant  on  guard  at  the 
Castle  not  quite  right  in  his  head  P  The  dragoon 
here  present  is  no  other  than  the  Baron  Von  Ris- 
berg, X  pledge  you  my  honour,  gentlemen,  and 
whichever  of  the  soldiers  ventures  to  doubt  the 
fact  shall  be  placed  under  arrest.  That  is  do- 
cided.** 


Risberg's  eondaetor  tamed  awaj  in  astoiid- 
meut,  and  went  off  without  him,  the  Gdood 
having  desired  him  to  remain.  The  offioen  oon- 
tempUted  the  stranger  in  silent  amazement — ^with. 
however,  the  exception  of  Schirmeck,  wlio  em- 
braced him.  **  Welcome,  nobb  brother,**  bo 
cried,  "You  most  now,  with  the  ColonePs  ^• 
mission,  come  away  with  me." 

Their  commander  nodded  assent,  as  gradoody 
as  his  iron  face  would  allow,  and  Albert  cocdacted 
his  friend  to  Eugenie's  apartment,  where  the  old 
Von  Risberg  was  sitting  with  the  ladie\  noit 
zealously  narrating  to  them  all. that  had  paiaed. 
"  Gentlemen  and  ladies,"  he  said,  as  thej  entered, 
'*  allow  me  to  present  to  you  the  true  Leo.  If 
you  observe  him,  as  he  graoefollj  kisaea  jour 
hands,  you  will  pardon  my  horror  on  hearing  tbe 
Duke*8  decision.  I  was  then  eonfined  to  tbe 
house  by  an  attack  of  gout,  but  wrote  to  bim  to 
submit  and  trust  to  the  united  effects  of  tine  and 
my  efforts ;  I  sent  money,  letters  of  reeommeoda^ 
tion,  and  my  blessing,  but,  feeling  confidmit  tbat 
he  was  safe  at  Nehriingen,  awaited  tbe  end  of  ibe 
harvest  and  vintage,  before  setting  out  to  see^  and 
bring  him  good  tidings  from  court.  Meanwbfle, 
my  letters  had  all  b^n  received  and  answered. 
The  graceless  boy  having  all  the  time  sent  to  take 
his  place,  and  represent  him,  a  true  friend,  tbe 
gay  young  Sellon,  a  Doetor  of  Medidne,  who  bad 
just  returned  from  the  XJniveraity,  was  quite  un- 
known to  the  public,  and  ready  for  any  foUj.  Leo 
had  a  ladylove  in  one  of  the  neighbouiing  states. 
He  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  see  and  satisfy 
her,  before  she  ooold  have  heard  the  report,  tbat  a 
lady  was  the  original  cause  of  his  disgrace,  Ac, 
and  set  out  secretly,  whilst  Sellen  joined  tbe  ser- 
geant in  command  of  the  recruits,  who  had  Bis- 
berg*s  name  in  his  list,  but  had  never  seen  bisi. 
He  was  to  arrive  in  eight  days,  and  retiere  Ins 
friend,  but  was  taken  ill,  and  wrote  r^ieat- 
edly,  without  however,  coming.  Li  bis  stead 
came  Prince  Ernst,  who  started  on  seeiiig 
the  unknown  Risberg ;  but  too  sensible  not  to  sus- 
pect somethhig  extraordinary,  privately  obtained 
an  explanation  from  Sellen,  when  tbe  doetor-&a- 
goon  confessed  all  to  the'magnanimous  Friaoe,  who 
reproved  him  for  hb  boldnos,  but  loved  bim  for 
the  sacrifice  his  attachment  to  his  friend  bad  in- 
duced him  to  make.  He  promised  to  obtain  the 
Baron's  pardon,  that  it  should  be  granted  soon; 
in  fact,  at  once.  The  Duke  would  come  bimsetf 
to  Nehriingen,  review  the  troops,  and  announce  to 
Ribberg  his  restoration  to  his  former  position,  lb 
carry  on  the  deception  any  longer,  was  tberefere 
impossible,  md  Sellen  must  immediately  inform 
his  friend  of  the  necessity  of  his  instantly  coauag 
to  tak^  his  place,  and  await  the  Duke,  w^  ra^t 
at  any  moment  take  it  into  his  bead  to  Tisit  tbe 
town.  Leo,  who  had  zeeovered,  but  was  st3 
lingering,  detained  by  tbe  fetten  of  lore  and  Ih 
father-in-law's  hospitality,  mustered  courage,  on 
the  receipt  of  Sellen's  letter,  and  hastnaed  to  Lia- 
dengart,  where  it  was  anrangiBd  that  tbe  i 
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phosis  should  iake  place.  Immedlatelj  after  the 
absurd  scene  in  front  of  your  House,  I  gallopped 
thither,  fearing  some  new  caprice  of  his  Serene 
Highness,  found  my  nephew,  and  was  asioiushed 
at  his  haying  preceded'  me.  Everything  was 
explained ;  the  hoy  confessed,  and  added  that  he 
had  already  sent  a  brother  of  the  host's  beautiful 
daughter,  who  was  then  on  leare,  in  his  carriage, 
with  a  note  to  summon  his  representative.  I 
acceded  the  young  man,  who  had  just  succeeded 
in  i^peasing  me,  when  Sellen,  in  dressing  gown  just 
as  I  had  seen  him  at  the  window,  drove  up  in  Leo's 
chariot.  Explanation  after  explanation.  Noise, 
joy,  and  bughter.  Gottlieb  had  found  his  Baron 
wandering  about  the  streets  in  that  strange  cos- 
tume, and  quickly  carried  him  away.  Leo  was 
apeedily  dressed  in  his  friend's  uniform  and  the 
Major's  cap,  and,  provided  with  Prince  Ernst's  let- 
ters, which  had  been  left  in  Sellen's  hands,  in 
order,  when  the  proper  time  should  arrive,  to 
explain  everything  to  the  Colonel,  disarm,  and 
dispose  him  to  favour  his  Highness's  wishes,  this 
ttoming  he  drove  to  the  town,  leaving  our  con- 
federate in  the  country,  where  he  was  to  await 
some  plain  cbthes,  and  endeavour  to  ward  off  the 
consequences  of  his  audacity.  My  nephew  re- 
ported himself  to  your  father,  young  ladj,  and  the 
rest  is  easOy  imagined."  The  undo  remained 
puffing  and  blowing  after  his  unusual  efforts.  Leo 
stood  blushing  before  the  ladies.  Schirmeck  led 
Eugenie  towards  him,  who  curtsied  most  gracefully, 
as  she  said :  *'  To  your  condescension,  Herr  Barou, 
I  am  indebted  for  the  life  and  honour  of  my 
intended  bridegroom.    Accept  my  thanks,  and" — 

Leo  smilingly  laid  his  finger  on  her  lips,  and 
replied,  <*  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not  exactly 
know  for  whom  I  was  sufferings  therefore  no 
thanks  beautiful  lady — beautiful  bride  elect,  if  I 
haye  rightly  understood  you." 

"Yes,  quite  so!"  cried  Albert,  joyfully,  and 
pasted  his  arm  round  her  waist;  the  noble 
Prince's  intercession  and  my  rank—  his  gift^ — have 
won  her  father's  consent^  and  obtained  for  me  the 
treasure  which  I  haye  for  years  longed  to  call  my 
own." 

'Tor  years  !"  whispered  Liebeding,  in  a  sub- 
dued yoice,  to  his  wife,  "Why,  Yictorehen,  did 
yon  ever  remark  anything  P' 

The  Kammerrathin's  lips  curled  contemptuously. 
as  she  critically  answered,  <*  Don't  be  such  a  fool, 
liebeding.  Loye  sorrows  are  not  thought  of  at 
the  card  table,  nor  has  a  husband  anything  to  say 
to  them." 

He  was  obediently  silent.  Titus  tumbled  head 
over  heeb  between  the  uncle's  feet,  and  in  front 
of  the  bvers.  The  deserted  Anna  hastened  into 
the  kitchen,  that  she  might  be  able  to  impute  the 
tears  which  stood  in  her  eyes,  to  that  abominable 
•moke.     She  was  thinking  of  the  fugitive  Sellen. 


CHAFTERXVL 
Could  the  good  Anna  only  have  seen  the  mis- 
chievous dragoon,  as  he  lay  in  complete  neglige, 
but  still  enveloped  in  the  Major's  dressing  gown, 
in  the  window  of  the  Golden  Stag,  watching  for 
the  arrival  of  Gottlieb,  who  had  been  sent  for 
clothes,  and  chatting  to  Salmchen,  who  sat  as  ou 
the  evening  before  described,  peeling  potatoes. 

"  Never  trouble  yourself,  my  little  daughter," 
he  said,  pinching  her  cheek,  "  whether  my  name  be 
plain  Severin,  or  Severin  so  or  so,  or  the  Baron 
von  Bisberg — as  you  fancy.  'Tis  all  the  same  to 
you  whether  I  am  a  voltinteer,  deserter,  baron, 
tailor,  or  fop — so  long  as  I  am  all  thine  own. 
You  see  I  have  dressed  myself  in  most  domestic 
style,  and  go  about  in  such  a  dressing  gown  as 
even  your  rich  papa  himself  does  not  wear.  Erom 
a  night  cap  to  a  spouse  is  but  a  step,  my  little 
doll ;  and  we  will  love  each  other  so  firmly  and 
trtily,  that  not  the  Major,  nor  even  the  host  of  the 
Stag  shall  be  able  to  separate  us." 

"Hum,"  hiughed  the  maiden  saucily,  and  some- 
what petulantly,  not  being  able  to  discover  the 
secret  which  was  so  carefully. preserved  by  Sellen 
and  her  brother ;  "  Hum — it  is  nothing  to  the 
Major,  my  father  would  only  laugh  at  me,  but  you 
had  better  take  care  of  the  Miller's  Tobias  1" 

"  The  Miller's  Tobias  !"  asked  Sellen,  as  if  in 
astonishment ;  "  Your  lover,  or  perhaps  betrothed?" 
Salmchen  nodded  assent ;  secretly  laughing. 
**  Oh,  you  faithless  one  1"  continued  he  of  the 
dressing  gown.  "  Have  I  for  thy  sake  discarded 
both  needle  and  sword,  to  be  driven  from  the  field 
by  a  floury  miller  ?  Do  not  laugh,  I  shall  read  you 
a  seyerer  lecture,  when  on  the  ekaussde,  where  your 
glance,  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles  off,  will 
dazzle  my  eyes  like  the  sun.  What  is  sparkling 
there  F  Are  they  outriders  attending  some  travel- 
ler of  rank,  or P" 

Salome  looked  out,  and  said :  "  Ob,  see  !  dear 
Sir !  there  are  carriages— three— four — five — with 
postOlions,  and  numbers   of  horses — cuirassiers 

gallopping  around  them " 

**  The  Duke !"  cried  Sellen  in  delight  "  Just 
in  the  nick  of  time  1  Hurrah !" 

"  The  Duke !  the  Duke !  Make  way  1"  was  the 
ciy  in  the  streets,  and  the  children  were  driven 
into  the  houses. 

A  quiet  looking,  unomamented  carriage,  preceded 
the  rest,  in  which  sat  Prince  Ernst,  dressed  in 
phdn  clothes.  He  started  on  encountering  Sellen's 
friendly  greetings  and  drew  up. 

"  My  God  !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  Sellen,  what  are 
you  doing  here,  and  in  such  a  costume  ?" 

"  A  dressing  gown,  your  Serene  Highness,"  was 
the  answer;  "  which  prevents  my  waiting  on  you 
at  the  door  of  your  carriage." 

"  Good  heavens,''  continued  the  Prince,  **  such 
coolness — is  the  other  then  akeady  there  ?" 

*<  Yes !  yes !  Gracious  Sir,"  cried  Sellen, 
joyously. 

The  Prince  gave  a  nod  of  satisfaction,  and  as 
he  droye  quickly  past  Bisberg^s  friend,  pointed  to 
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the  chain  of  hills,  which,  at  about  half  an  hoar's 
walk  from  Lindengart,  formed  the  boundary.  The 
splendid  cortege  of  the  Duke,  his  court,  and 
guards,  dro?e  hj  immediatelj  afterwards.  Sellen 
allowed  it  to  pass,  like  a  ruler,  relying  on  his  in- 
cognito, then  gaily  received  the  brave  Gottlieb, 
who  made  his  appearance  with  the  wished  for 
olother,  changed  his  dress,  and,  returning  into  the 
room,  said — 

"  Dear  Gottlieb,  most  discreet  of  dragoons,  take 
care  of  the  dressing  gown,  and  convey  it  to  the 
new  Herr  von  Bisberg,  that  it  and  the  cap  may  be 
restored  to  the  owner,  with  my  best  compliments. 
Now,  farewell,  and  you,  too,  Salmchen,  whose 
faithlessness  drives  me  over  the  border!  farewell!** 

He  rushed  away  as  if  in  despair,  staffing  his 
pockethandkerchief  into  his  mouth,  to  smother  his 
laughter,  and  then  made  for  the  boundary. 

She  looked  after  him  for  some  time  thoughtfully, 
and  almost  sadly,  then,  half  ashamed  and  half 
curious,  said  to  her  brother,  **  Tell  me,  Gottlieb, 
was  he  really  a  tailor,  and  would  he  seriously  have 
married  me  P" 

''You're  a  goose;  the  gentleman  is  a  man  of 
rank !"  was  the  not  very  poUte  answer ;  "  he  was 
only  bantering  with  you,  for  a  word  from  him  would 
have  won  any  ten  ladies  in  the  town." 

She  replied  by  a  slight  and  angry  stamp  of  her 
little  foot,  passed  her  apron  over  her  face,  and  ran 
to  the  window,  which  the  miller's  son  was  just 
passing — 

**  Good  evening,  Tobias  !"  she  cried,  <*  it  is  a 
long  time  since  I  have  seen  you ;  what  is  the 
reason  P" 

"  Hum,**  said  the  youth,  smiling,  as  he  stopped 
and  twisted  about  his  hat,  "  You  have  long  played 
with  me,  you  mischievous  thing !  I  will  not  come 
until  you  give  me  leave  to  speak  to  your  father.*' 

"  What  if  I  do  so  now,  Tobias  P"  she  answered 
with. an  enticing  smile  ;   and  Tobias  went  in. 


CHAPTEE  XVn. 
Two  bridal  pairs  were  seated  at  table  m  the  Co- 
lonel's house.      The  Major  von  Schirmeck  and 


Eugenie,  the  Forstmiester*  Leo  tgb  Bisberg  nd 
his  Adeline.  Adeline*!  father,  Leo's  mother,  las 
uncle,  Liebedbg,  his  wife,  and  the  host  wen  A 
enjoying  themselves  together.  *  Across  the  itml 
the  late  Major,  his  sister,  and  household  wtn  de- 
parting to  seek  a  shelter  in  an  almost  raiaed  fun- 
house  from  the  rage  of  his  creditors.  Tiie  pif 
party  wished  him  aJl  happiness,  to  every  virtoM 
soul  peace,  and  the  fulfilment  of  its  most  euieit 
desires.  Anna,  as  before,  escaped  from  the  torn, 
and  hastened  to  hide  her  silent  sorrow  at  the 
dresser.  She  soon  felt  her  eyes  closed  bj  a  pur 
of  hands,  and  a  comic  falsetto  voiee  exdaimdl  k 
her  ear — 

"  Can  you  guess,  beloved,  who  I  am  ?" 

Her  eyes  were  released,  and  she  was  uouti  il 
finding  herself  in  Selleu*8  arms.  She  shriikei 
and  almost  fainted.  The  scream  brought  thi 
gentlemen  and  ladies  from  the  dining  loon. 

"  What  is  the  matter  P"  demanded  Ae  Colail'i 
harsh  voice,  as  he  entered  first — 

**  Another  wedding,"  answered  Sellen,  giil^  nd 
unabashed,  whilst  Anna  pressed  her  adopted 
father's  hand  pleadingly. 

"  Sellen  P"  cried  Leo's  uncle,  "  Seterin  T  Uo 
himself.  And  the  rest,  recalling  a  eertata  aene 
with  a  sentry,  greeted  the  long  absent  one  iritk  a 
friendly  smile. 

"  I  carry  the  Duke's  amnesty,  nay  eva  ta  ap- 
pointment as  member  of  council,  in  my  pocket," 
said  Sellen  to  the  Colonel,  whilst  Leo  and  Seks- 
meck  were  embracing  him.  "  I  shall  set  ap  ■ 
establishment  in  Kehriingen,  and  aakyoaJbri 
housekeeper." 

The  Colonel's  heart  was  softer  on  that  &y  t^ 
usual.  Midnight  had  not  arrived  when  SeraiB, 
over  the  last  bottle  of  champagne,  received  pc^ 
mission  to  go  through  with  Anna,  in  six  montk* 
time,  a  ceremony  similar  to  the  one  which  had 
that  day  been  solemnised.  "Do  your  best  to  keep 
her  long,**  he  said,  "you  could  not  find  a  hettff 
wife,  she  is  an  obedient  child^  an  excellent  boose* 
keeper*' — 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  general  toait,  aad 
Severin  joyously  embraced  his  betrothed  bride. 


THE    LOST    JACtJLTt,    OR    SlXfit    SBNjSff. 

(continued  FBOM  017B  LAST  NUKBEB.) 


DE.  DOtTHti. 

T^o  days  after  Dr.  Donne  had  arrived  in  Paris,  he 
was  left  alone  in  a  room  where  he  had  been  dining 
with  Sir  Kobert  Dmry  and  a  few  companions*  Sir 
Robert  returned  in  about  an  hour  afterwards,  and 
found  bis  friend  iu  a  state  of  ecstasy,  and  so  altered 
in  his  countenance  that  he  could  not  look  upon  him 
without  amaiement.  The  Doctor  was  not  able  for 
some  time  to  answer  his  questions^  what  had  be- 


fallen  him.  But  aftet  a  long  and  perplexing  fMi 
at  last  he  said,  "  I  have  seen  a  dreadfol  visioo, 
since  I  saw  you.  I  have  seen  my  dear  «ifc  p«f 
twice  by  me  through  this  room,  with  her  laff 
hanging  about  her  shoulders,  and  a  dead  ckHd  ia 
her  arms:  This  I  have  seen  since  I  saw  yoi. 
To  which  Sir  Robert  answered,  "  Surdy,  Si^  J* 

*  Master  of  tht  Voraat 
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liare  stept.  ainee  1  went  out,  and  Ibis  is  the  result 
of  some  melaDcholy  dream,  which  I  desire  you  to 
forget,  for  joa  are  now  awake."  Donne  replied,  *'  I 
cannot  be  more  certain  that  I  now  li?e,  than  that 
I  bave  not  slept  since  I  saw  you ;  and  am  as  snre 
that  at  her  second  appearing  she  stopped,  looked 
me  in  the  face,  and  yanished'*  This  was  in  1613, 
and  on  inquiry  it  was  found  that  at  the  moment  of 
ibis  apparition  Mrs.  Donne  was  confined  prema- 
tnrdy  of  a  dead  child ;  but  the  mother  lived. 

KB.  SCOTT. 

This  gentleman  was  a  physician  liying  at  Nor* 
wich.  He  had  retired  from  his  practice,  having 
acquired  a  handsome  fortune  by  it.  He  was 
advanced  in  Kfe,  and  being  of  a  deeply  religious 
tnm  of  mind,  it  was  his  daily  habit  to  retire  to  his 
atndy  at  certain  hours  for  the  purpose  of  medita- 
tion and  prayer.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he 
became  suddenly  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a 
snpematnral  being,  who,  addressing  him  in  a  dis- 
tinct and  audible  voice,  announced  to  him  that  he 
nanst  prepare  to  die.  He  asked  when  it  was  to 
take  place  P  The  spectre  replied,  **  this  dof  year  r 
and  immediately  vanished. 

Mr.  Scott  instantly  communicated  the  circum- 
atance  to  his  family,  on  whom,  as  may  be  supposed, 
it  made  a  deep  and  painfnl  impression.  He  himself, 
indeed,  was  the  least  affected  of  any  of  those  in- 
terested ;  for  so  habitual  had  it  been  with  him  to 
contemplate  the  certainty  sooner  or  later,  of  such 
an  event,  that  at  his  age  be  considered  it  might 
happen  any  day.  The  announcement,  therefore, 
was  looked  upon  by  him  as  a  salutary  warning ; 
and  without  altering  hb  mode  of  life,  which  had 
always  been  that  of  an  eminent  Christian,  he  main- 
tain^ his  cheerful  demeanour,  and  neither  showed 
nor  felt  any  uneasiness  as  to  the  result.  As  the 
time,  however,  drew  near,  the  anxiety  of  his  family 
and  friends  increased ;  and,  in  concert  with  himself, 
il  was  arranged  that  he  and  Mrs.  Scott  should 
take  a  journey  to  London,  setting  out  on  the  very 
day  named  by  the  spectre. 

On  that  morning  Mr.  Scott  rose  at  his  usual 
hour,  in  excellent  health  and  spirits.  After  break- 
fast, whilst  preparations  were  making  for  his 
departure,  he  retired  to  his  study  aa  usual,  and 
after  spending  a  few  minutes  in  devotional  exer- 
cises, he  ordered  the  coach  to  be  got  ready.  At 
that  period  a  journey  to  the  metropolis  was  a  very 
formidable  undertaking ;  even  the  stage  coaches 
making  two  days  of  it.  As  Mr.  Scott  was  to  travel 
in  his  own  carriage,  it  was  intended  to  occupy 
three  or  four  days.  Everything  being  ready,  he 
took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  his  family  and 
friends;  and  having  handed  his  wife  into  the 
carriage^  had  his  foot  on  the  st^ps  to  follow  her, 
when  he  suddenly  fell  back  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and 
instantly  expired  vrithout  a  sigh  or  groan. 

The  father  of  the  writer  of  this  account  was 

living  in  the  ftunily  of  Mr.  Scott,  (who  was  his 

,  guardian)  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  ;  and  the 

writer  has   frequently    heard  him  mention  the 


circumstances,  which  were  well  kuowu  at  Iforwieh 
a  the  time  (about  80  years  ago,)  being  made  the 
subject  of  a  poem  by  Pomfret,  and  published  in  a 
volume  of  poetry,  by  that  writer. 

IjOBD  TTBOHB  AVD  lady  BSBESTOSD. 

These  noble  personages  were  bom  in  Ireland. 
They  were  left  orphans  in  their  infancy,  to  the 
care  of  the  same  person,  by  whom  they  were  both 
educated  in  the  principles  of  deism.  When  they 
were  each  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  they  f^ 
into  very  different  hands.  The  person  on  whom 
the  care  of  them  devolved,  used  every  possible 
endeavour  to  eradicate  the  erroneous  principles 
they  had  imbibed,  and  to  persuade  them  to  embrace 
the  revealed  religion,  which  they  refused.  Their 
arguments  were  insufficient  to  convince  them, 
though  they  were  powerftd  enough  to  stagger  their 
former  faith.  Though  now  separated  from  each 
other,  their  friendship  remained  unalterable,  and 
they  continued  to  regard  each  other  with  a  sincere 
and  fraternal  affection.  After  some  years  had 
elapsed,  and  they  were  each  of  them  grown  up, 
they  made  a  solemn  promise  to  each  other,  that 
whichever  should  first  die,  would,  if  permitted, 
appear  to  the  other,  to  declare  whidi  religion  was 
most  approved  by  the  Supreme  Being. 

Lady  Beresford  was  shortly  afterwards  addressed 
by  Sir  Marcus  Beresford,  to  whom,  after  a  few 
years,  she  was  married.  But  no  change  in  condi- 
tion had  power  to  alter  her  friendship  for  Lord 
Tyrone.  The  fam^ies  visited  each  other,  and  often 
spent  more  than  a  fortnight  together.  A  short 
time  after  one  of  these  visits,  Sir  Marcus  remarked, 
when  his  lady  came  to  breakfast  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  her  countenance  was  unusually  pale, 
and  bore  evident  marks  of  terror  and  confusion. 
He  inquired  anxiously  after  her  health ;  she  assured 
him  she  was  well,  perfectly  well.  He  repeated 
his  inquiries,  and  begged  to  know  if  anything  had 
disordered  her  P  She  replied  no,  she  was  as  well 
as  usual.  "  Have  you  hurt  your  wrist  P  have  you 
sprained  it  P**  said  he,  remarking  a  black  ribbon 
bound  round  it.  She  repUed,  "  No,  she  had  not  ;^ 
but  added,  **  let  me  conjure  you.  Sir  Marcus,  never 
to  inquire  the  cause  of  my  wearing  this  ribbon ; 
you  will  never  more  see  me  without  it.  If  it 
concerned  you  as  a  husband  to  know  it,  I  would 
not  for  a  moment  conceal  it  from  you.  I  never  in 
my  life  denied  you  a  request ;  but  of  this  I  must 
entreat  you  to  forgive  me  a  refusal,  and  never  to 
urge  me  further  on  the  subject."  "  Very  well,  my 
Lady,"  said  he,  smiling;  *'  since  you  so  earnestly 
desire  me,  I  shall  inquire  no  further." 

The  conversation  here  ended  ;  but  breakfast  waa 
scarcely  over,  when  Lady  Beresford  inquired  if 
the  post  was  come  in  P  She  was  told  it  was  not. 
In  a  few  moments  she  again  rung  the  bell  for  her 
servant,  and  repeated  the  inquiry,  **  Is  the  post 
come  in  P"  She  was  told  it  was  not.  "  Do  you 
expect  any  letters  P**  said  Sir  Marcus,  '*that  you 
are  so  anxious  respecting  the  coming  of  the  post  P'* 
''Ido,**  she  answered,    '^I  expect  to  hear  that 
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Lord  Tyrone  is  dead.  He  died  last  Tuesday,  at 
four  o'clock."  "  I  never  in  my  life,"  said  Sir 
Marcus,  "  belie?ed  you  superstitious ;  but  you  must 
have  bad  some  uneasy  idle  dream,  which  has  thus 
alarmed  and  terrified  you.'* 

At  that  instant  a  servant  opened  the  door,  and 
delivered  to  them  a  letter  sealed  vrith  black.  ^It 
is  as  I  expected,"  said  Lady  Beresford,  *'  he  is 
dead!"  Sir  Marcus  opened  the  letter.  It  was 
from  Lord  Tyrone's  steward,  and  it  contained  the 
melancholy  intelligence  of  his  master's  death  on 
the  Tuesday  preceding,  at  the  very  hour  Lady 
Beresford  had  specified.  Sir  Marcus  entreated 
her  to  compose  her  spirits,  and  to  endeavour,  as 
much  as  possible,  not  to  make  herself  unhappy. 
She  assured  him  she  felt  much  easier  in  her  mind 
than  she  had  done  for  some  time  past,  aqd  added, 
"  I  can  communicate  to  you  intelligence  which  I 
know  will  prove  welcome.  I  can  assure  you  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  a  doubt^  that  I  am  soOu 
to  have  a  son."  Sir  Marcus  received  the  intelli- 
gence with  that  pleasure  that  might  be  expected, 
and  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  the  felicity 
he  should  experience  from  such  an  event,  which  he 
had  so  long  ardently  desired. 

After  a  period  of  some  months.  Lady  Beresford 
was  delivered  of  a  son.  She  had  before  been  the 
mother  of  two  daughters  only.  Sir  Marcus  sur- 
vived the  birth  of  his  son  little  more  than  four 
years.  After  his  decease,  his  lady  went  out  little 
from  home.  She  visited  no  family  but  .  that  of  a 
clergyman,  who  resided  in  the  same  village,  with 
whom  she  frequently  passed  a  few  hours ;  the  rest 
of  her  time  was  entirely  spent  in  solitude,  and  she 
appeared  for  ever  determined  to  banish  all  other 
society.  The  clergyman's  family  consisted  of  him- 
self, his  wife,  and  one  son,  who,  at  Sir  Marcus's 
death,  was  quite  a  youth.  To  this  son,  however, 
she  was  afterwards  married,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
years ;  and  the  manifest  imprudence  of  such  a  con- 
nexion, so  unequal  in  every  respect,  was  bi^t  too 
well  deprecated  by  all  her  friends. 

The  event  justified  the  expectation  of  every  one. 
Lady  Beresford  was  treated  by  her  young  husband 
with  neglect  and  cruelty,  and  the  whole  of  his 
conduct  evinced  him  to  be  the  most  abandoned 
libertine,  utterly  destitute  of  every  principle  of 
virtue  and  humanity.  To  this,  her  second  husband. 
Lady  Beresford  bore  two  daughters.  Afterwards, 
such  was  the  profligacy  of  his  conduct,  that  she 
insbted  on  a  separation.  They  parted  for  several 
years;  when,  so  great  was  the  contrition  he 
expressed  for  his  former  ill  conduct,  that  won  over 
by  his  supplications  and  promises,  she  was  induced 
to  pardon,  and  once  more  reside  with  him ;  and  was, 
after  some  time,  made  the  mother  of  a  son. 

A  month  after  that  occurrence,  being  the 
anniversary  of   her  birthday,   she  sent  for  Lady 

,   of   whose   friendship  she  had  long  been 

possessed  ;  and  a  few  other  friends,  to  request 
them  to  spend  the  day  with  her.  About  noon, 
the  clergyman  by  whom  she  had  been  baptised, 
and  with  whom  she  had  all  her  life  maintained  an 


intimacy,  came  into  the  room  to  inquire  after  ker 
health.  She  told  him  she  felt  perfectly  weU,  isd 
requested  him  to  spend  the  day  with  her,  it  beiag 
her  birthday — "for,"  said  die,  "I  am  forty- 
eight  this  day."  *'  No,  my  lady,"  said  the  deigy- 
man,  "  you  are  mistaken.  Your  mother  and  myaeif 
have  had  many  disputes  concerning  your  age,  aid 
I  have  at  length  ducorered  I  am  right.  Happea- 
ing  to  go  last  week  to  the  parish  you  were  born  is, 
I  was  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  my  doubts  bj 
searching  the  register ;  and  I  found  that  yoa  ire 
forty-seven  this  dby." 

"  You  have  signed  my  death  warrant,"  said  die, 
"  and  I  have  not  much  longer  to  live ;  I  must^ 
therefore,  entreat  you  to  leave  immediately, ail 
have  something  of  importance  to  settle  before  I 
die." 

When  the  clergyman  had  left  Lady  Beresford, 
she  sent  to  forbid  the  company  coming ;  and  at  the 

same  time  to  request  Lady and  her  eldest  aos, 

of  whom  Sir  Marcus  Beresford  was  father,  aid 
who  was  then  about  twelve  years  old,  to  come  ta 
her  apartment,  ^mediately  upon  their  arrinl, 
having  ordered  her  attendants  to  quit  the  roon, 
"  I  have  something  to  communicate  to  you,  before 
I  die,"  said  she,  "  an  event  which  is  not  for  dis- 
tant. You,  my  Lady,  are  no  stranger  to  the  friend- 
ship  which  subsisted  between  Lord  Tyrone  and 
myself.  We  were  educated  under  the  same  roo^ 
in  the  same  principles — those  of  deism.  When 
the  friends  into  whose  hands  we  afterwards  fcU, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  us  to  embrace  the  revealed 
religion,  their  arguments,  though  insuflkient  to 
convince  us,  were  powerful  enongh  to  shake  ov 
faith,  and  to  leave  us  wavering  between  the  tto 
opinions.  In  this  state  of  perplexing  doubt  and 
uncertainty,  we  made  a  solemn  promise  to  ead 
other,  that  whichever  should  happen  to  die  first, 
would,  if  permitted  by  the  Almighty,  appear  to  the 
other,  to  declare  which  religion  was  most  aeoeptaUs 
to  Him.  Accordingly,  one  night,  when  Sir  Haieis 
and  myself  were  in  bed,  I  'awoke,  and  diaooveicd 
Lord  Tyrone  sitting  by  my  bedside.  I  screamed 
out,  and  endeavoured  to  awaken  Sir  Marcos^  hot, 
in  vain.  '  For  Heaven's  sake.  Lord  Tyrone,'  said 
I,  '  by  wfaht  means  or  for  what  purpose  came  joa 
here  at  this  time  of  night  P'  '  Have  you  then  foi^ 
your  promise  ?'  said  he ;  '  I  died  last  Tuesday,  at 
four  o'clock,  and  have  been  permitted  by  the 
Supreme  Being  to  appear  to  you,  to  assure  yoa 
that  the  revealed  religion  is  true,  and  the  only 
religion  by  which  you  can  be  saved.  I  am  forlher 
suffered  to  inform  you  that  you  are  now  with  eUd 
of  a  son,  who,  it  is  decreed,  shall  many  a^ 
daughter.  Not  many  years  after  his  birth  Sir 
Marcus  will  die,  and  you  will  many  again,  and  to 
a  man  by  whose  ill  treatment  yoa  will  be  rendered 
miserable.  You  will  brmg  him  two  daiigiit«q,  and 
afterwards  a  son,  in  child-bed  of  whom  you  fiM  i^ 
in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  your  age.* 

«' Just  Heaven  I'  exclaimed  I,  'and  eanoi  I 
prevent  this  P'  '  Undoubtedly,  yon  mth'  x<M^ 
he;  '  You  have  free  agency,  and «igr  ymntiiL 
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hj  resiating  e? erj  temptation  to  a  second  marriage. 
Bat  your  passions  are  strong ;  you  Inow  not  tbeir 
power ;  hitherto  jon  hate  bad  no  trial,  nor  am  I 
permitted   farther  to  tell  you.     But  if,  after  this 
warning,  you  persist  in  your  infidelity,  your  lot  in 
another  world  will  be  miserable.'     'May  I  ask,' 
said  I,  '  if  you  are  happy  P*  *  Had  I  been  otherwise,' 
said  he,  '  I  should   not  have  been  permitted  to 
appear  to  you.'    '  I  may  thenoe  infer  that  you  are 
happy  V    He  smiled.     '  But  how,''  said  I,  '  when 
morning  oomes,  shall  I  be  oouTinoed  that  your 
appearance  thus  to  me,  has  been  real,  and  not  the 
mere  phantom  of  my  own  imagination  ?'  *  Will  not 
the  news  of  my  death,'  sfdd  he,  '  be  sufficient  to 
convince  you  P  'No,'  returned  I,  'I  might  have 
had  such  a  dream,   and    that  dream   accidentally 
come  to  pass.    I  wish  to  have  some  stronger  proof 
of  ita  reality.'     '  Yon  shall,'  said  he,  waving  his 
hand.    The  bed  curtains,  which  were  of  common 
velvet,  were  instantly  drawn   through  a  large  iron 
hoop^  by  which  the  tester  of  the  bed,  which  was 
of  an  oval  form,  was  suspended.     '  In  that,'  said 
he,  '  you  cannot  be  mistaken,  no  mortal  could  have 
performed   this.'     'True,'  said  I,  'but  sleeping, 
we  are  often  possessed  of  far  greater  power  than 
awake.     Though  awake,  I  could  not  have  done  it, 
asleep  I  might     I  shall   still  doubt.'     He  then 
said,  '  you  have  a  pocketbook,   on  the  leaves  of 
which  I  will  write ;  you  know  my   handwriting  F' 
I  replied,  '  yes.'     He  wrote  with  a  pencil  on  one 
side  of  the  leaves.     '  Still,'  said  I,  '  in  the  morn- 
ing I  may  doubt  that,  though  awaJce  I  could  not 
imitate  your  hand,  asleep  I  might.'     '  You  are 
hard  to  believe,*  said  he ;  '  I  must  not  touch  you, 
it  would  injure  you  irreparably ;  it  is  not  for  spirit 
to  touch  mortal  flesh.'     '  I  do  not  regard  a  small 
blemish,'  said  I.    '  Hold  out  your  hand.'    I  did 
so,  and  he  touched  my  wrist.     His  hand  was  as 
cold  as  marble.     In  a  moment  the  sinews  of  my 
arm  shrunk  up,  and  every  nerve  withered.  'Now,' 
said  he,  '  whilst  you  live,  let  no  mortal  eye  behold 
that  wrist ;  to  see  it  would  be  sacrilege.'     He 
stopped.    I  turned   to  him  again,   but  he  was 
gone! 

"  During  the  time  I  was  conversing  with  him,  my 
thoughts  were  perfectly  calm  and  collected;. but 
the  moment  he  was  gone,  I  felt  chilled  with  hor- 
ror, and  a  cold  sweat  came  over  me ;  every  limb 
and  joint  shook  under  me.  I  endeavoured  to 
awaken  8ir  Marcus,  but  in  vain ;  all  my  efforts 
were  ineffectual.  In  this  state  of  agitation  and 
horror,  I  by  for  some  time,  when  a  flood  of  tears 
eame  to  my  relief,  and  I  dropped  asleep.  In  the 
morning  Sir  Marcus  rose  and  dressed  himself  as 
usual,  without  perceiving  the  state  in  which  the 
curtains  remained.  When  I  awoke,  I  found  Sir 
Marcus  gone  down.  I  arose,  and  having  put  on 
my  dothes,  went  into  the  gallery  adjoining  our 
apartment^  and  took  from  thence  a  liurge  broom 
(such  a  one  aa  in  great  houses  is  frequently  used 
to  sweep  the  corners)  with  the  help  of  which,  I 
then  with  difiSculty  took  down  the  curtains ;  as  I 
imagined  their  extraordinary  position  would  excite 


the  wonder  of  the  servants,  and  occasion  inquiry, 
which  I  wished  to  avoid.  I  then  went  to  my 
bureau,  locked  up  the  pocket  book,  and  took  out 
a  piece  of  black  ribbon,  which  I  bound  round  my 
wrist  When  I  eame  down,  the  agitation  of  mind 
m  my  countenance  was  too  visible  to  pass  long 
unol^rved  by  Sir  Marcus.  He  instantly  remarked 
my  confusion,  and  inquired  the  cause.  I  assured 
him  I  was  perfectly  well,  but  informed  him  Lord 
Tyrone  was  dead ;  that  he  died  on  the  preceding 
Tuesday,  at  the  hour  of  four,  and  at  the  same 
time  entreated  him  to  drop  inquiry  respecting  the 
black  riband  which  I  bound  round  my  wrist.  He 
kindly  desisted  from  further  importunity,  nor  did 
he  ever  after  imagine  the  cause.  You,  my  son, 
as  had  been  foretold,  I  brought  into  the  world, 
and  in  little  more  than  four  years  after  your  birth, 
your  father  died  in  my  arms.  After  this  melan- 
choly event,  I  determined,  as  the  only  probable 
means  of  avoiding  the  dratdful  sequel  of  the  pre* 
diction,  to  give  up  every  pleasure,  and  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  my  days  in  solitude.  But  few  can 
endure  to  remain  in  a  state  of  sequestration.  I 
commenced  an  intercourse  with  one  family,  and 
only  one ;  nor  could  I  then  see  the  fatal  conse- 
quences which  afterwards  resulted  from  it  Little 
did  I  imagine  that  their  son,  their  omij^  son,  then 
a  mere  youth,  would  prove  the  person  destined  by 
fate  to  cause  me  unhappiness.  In  a  few  years  I 
ceased  to  regard  him  with  indifference.  I  en- 
deavoured by  every  possible  means  to  conquer  a 
passion,  the  fatal  consequences  of  which  (if  I 
should  ever  be  weak  enough  to  yield  to  its  im- 
pulse) I  too  well  knew ; ,  and  fondly  believed  I 
should  overcome  its  influence ;  when  the  evening  of 
one  fatal  day  terminated  every  effort  of  fortitude,  and 
plunged  me  in  a  moment  down  that  fatal  abyss 
I  had  long  been  meditatbg  how  to  shun.  He  had 
frequently  been  soliciting  his  parents  to  allow  him 
to  go  into  the  army,  and  at  length  obtained  their 
permission,  and  came  to  bid  me  farewell  before  his 
departure. 

The  moment  he  came  into  my  room,  he  fell 
down  on  his  knees  at  my  feet,  and  told  me  he  was 
miserable,  and  that  I  alone  was  the  cause  of  it  That 
moment  my  fortitude  forsook  me.  I  gave  myself 
up  for  lost,  and  considering  my  fate  as  inevitable, 
without  further  hesitation  consented  to  an  union, 
the  immediate  result  of  which  I  knew  to  be  misery, 
and  its  end  death.  The  conduct  of  my  husband, 
after  a  few  years  were  past,  amply  warranted  my 
demand  for  a  separation.  I  hoped  by  this  means 
to  avert  the  fatid  sequel  of  the  prophecy.  But 
won  by  his  repeated  entreaties,  I  was  prevailed 
upon  to  pardon,  and  once  more  to  reside  with 
him,  though  not  unto  after  I  had,  as  I  supposed, 
passed  my  forty-seventh  year.  But,  alas !  I  have 
heard  this  day,  from  indisputable  authority,  that  I 
have  hitherto  lain  under  a  mistake  with  rqgard  to 
my  age :  that  I  am  but  forty-seven  this  day.  Of 
the  near  approach  of  death,  therefore,  I  entertam 
not  the  slightest  doubt ;  but  I  do  not  dread  to 
arrival.      Armed   with  the   sacred    precepts  W 
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Ckristuyutj,  t  ean  meet  tlie  king  of  iernMrt  witk- 
out  diimaj ;  Mid»  without  a  tear,  bid  adiea  to  the 
regioM  of  Mortality  fpr  ever. 

"  When  I  am  dead,  as  the  neoessitj  for  its  oon- 
oealment  eloMt  vith  mj  life,  I  wish  that  joa,  mj 
Ladj,  wiU  xuibiiid  my  wriit,  take  from  thenoe  the 
bkdL'nbkoD^  aid  let  my  8oa,  with  yourself  behoki 
it.**  Laijr  Bevesford  here  rested  for  a  few  mi- 
imlea;  kut  resumiag  ker  conversation,  she  intreated 
her  ton  to  behave  so  as  to  merit  the  high  honour 
he  woold  in  fatnre  reeeive  from  a  union  with  Ixurd 
Tyrone's  daoghter.  Lady  Beresford  then  expressed 
a  wish  to  lie  dewn  on  a  bed,  and  compose  herself 

to  sleep.    Lady ,  and  her  son  immediately 

called  her  att^idants,  and  quitted  the  room,  after 
having  irst  deeired  them  attentively  to  watch 
their  miatress;  and  should  they  observe  any 
change^  to  call  them  instantly. 

As  hour  passed,  and  all  was  silent  in  the  room. 
Tkey  Kstened  a*  tke  door,  and  everything  was 
still  But  in  M>ont  half  an  hour  move,  a  bell  rung 
vaokntly;  they  flew  to  her  apartment,  but  before 
they  reaeked  the  door  of  it,  lliey  heard  the  ser- 
vants exdahn,  "Onr  mistress  is  dead!**  Lady 
-—•  then  deswed  the  setvanis  to  qmt  the  room. 
Lady  Beteaford*8  son  with  herself,  aj^proaohed  the 
bed  of  hia  mother.  They  lifted  up  her  hand,  and 
unbound  the  black  riband,  and  found  the  wrist  in 
exactly  the  same  stato  Lady  Beresford  had  des- 
oribed ;  every  nerve  withered,  every  sinew  shrunk 
iq>.  Lady  Beresford*8  son,  as  had  been  predicted, 
was  marrwd  to  Lord  Tjrrone's  daughtor.  The 
blaek  ribbon  and  pocket-book  were  long  in  the  pos- 
session of  Lacfy ,  by  whom  the  above  narra- 
tive was  dated  (drawn  mp)  in  Lreland,  and  who^ 
together  with  the  Tyrone  family,  wrote  the  author, 
will  be  found  ready  to  attest  its  truth. — Foi^ 

COLOHZL  AlBDDISB. 

The  ease  of  Cokmel  Gardiner  is  too  w^  known 
and  accredited  to  require  any  argument  in  con- 
firmation of  its  truth.  His  life,  written  by  Dr. 
I)oddridg^  from  memoranda  dictated  by  himself, 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  extraordinary  phmomena 
attrading  his  conversion ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
clear  and  certain  than  that  the  immediato  occupa- 
tion of  bis  mind  audthouf^ts,  as  weU  as  the  whole 
previous  tenor  of  his  Ufo,  were  anything  rather 
than  calculated  to  superinduce  a  train  of  ideas 
tonding  to  such  a  result.  He  had  made,  for  tkat 
very  evenings  an  assignation  witk  a  married 
woman  of  rank,  and  was  awaiting  in  hia  study  the 
hour  of  the  appointment,  having  taken  up  a  book 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  away  the  time.  Whe- 
ther he  had falloi  asleepor  not,  he  oould  not  tell; 
but  he  suddenly  became  conscious  of  tke  pres«ioe 
of  an  apparition,  which  at  once  arousing  him,  fixed 
his  attention,  and  in  one  moment  changed  the  en- 
tire current  of  his  thou^ts,  desires,  and  future 
existence. 

^He  behdd.  surrounded  witii  a  hak>  of  light,  ^e 
^^PN  of  tke  Saviour  (a  the  Grass,  wyok  addressed 


him,  as  ke  believed,  in  an  audMe  Toio^  to  the 
effeoi;,  "  have  I  suffered  ttis  ka  thee  f*  from 
that  moment  the  Colonel  became  an  ^teted  man, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  promotion  of  thil 
cause,  whidi  hitherto  he  had  set  at  naught.  Wift- 
out  i^Mmdoning  his  profession  as  a  ec^dier,  he 
beoame  one  oi  the  most  embent  of  Chriitiais, 
and  an  eloquent  and  aueoeesful  advoeato  of  the 
Chiutiain  faith.  Hia  whole  after  life  wae  one  con- 
tinuous and  consistent  exemplifioation  of  tks 
rdigbn  he  professed ;  and,  his  enemiee  themaelves 
being  judges,  no  man  ever  exhibited  a  denaeanov 
more  blameless,  or  conduct  more  honovraUe;  and 
whatever  sceptics  may  have  to  say,  of  eavS,  in 
deprecation  of  the  droumstaucee  whiok  produeed 
the  change,  it  oannot  be  denied,  thai  eo  frir  as  the 
individuid  was  ooncemed,  the  object  attained  was 
fnUy  commenaurato  with  the  means  by  whkk  it 
was  accomplished ;  and  unless  a  substantial  reasea 
can  be  adduced  for  the  change  in  Golcmd  Gardiaer^s 
life,  irrespective  of  tiie  cause  he  ban  kimself 
assigned  for  it,  it  will  ever  be  oonaidered  by 
rational  persons,  an  interposition  of  Provideaoe  lo 
bring  him  to  repentance. 

A  friend  of  tiie  writer's,  who  formet^  resided 
at  Bath,  has  related  to  hkn  the  foUowh^  aeeomiL 
Calling  one  day  about  one  o'dock,  upon  a  lady  of 
his  acquaintance,  who  resided  at  a  abort  dtstanea 
from  the  city,  upon  entorbg  the  garden  frona  an 
outside  gato,  he  saw  the  lady  standing  in  the  wd- 
dle  of  the  garden  with  a  child  in  her  anna ;  bat  in 
such  a  stato  of  terror  uid  trembling  that  she 
seemed  ready  to  let  it  fall,  and  unk  hersdf  to  the 
ground.  On  hia  approaching  to  addreaa  her,  aha 
exclaimed  in  agitation,  "  C^,  Mr.  8. !  I  have  had 
such  a  dreadfol  alarm.  A  few  minutea  i^  I 
heard  my  father's  vdee  diatinctiy  callings  *  Efeanor ! 
Eleanor  V  and  on  turning  round,  I  aaw  him  ooming 
into  the  garden  through  the  gate.  I  matertly 
went  to  meet  him,  but  on  going  round  tiiose 
lilaca  to  the  place  wherel  aawhim onaaing  towards 
me,  he  was  not  there,  nor  can  I  find  bim  at  all  in 
the  garden." 

Our  friend  endeavoured  to  calm  ber  mind,  by 
repreaenting  that  it  must  have  beoi  an  imaginary 
appearance ;  and  akhoogh  ahe  atill  persiatod  in 
asserting  that  ahe  both  saw  her  hl^bv  (wbo  was 
living  in  Wales,  at  the  distanee  of  eighty  or  mai^ 
miles  fr<m  Bath)  and  distinctly  heard  hk  voiac^ 
she  became  more  composed,  and  seeoMd  to  tkinkit 
possiUe  it  might  have  been  an  optical  iHnatoa.  3f 
the  next  moming*s  post,  however,  she  reoetTsd  a 
letter  informing  ber  that  her  father  had  died  at 
his  own  house  in  Wales,  at  the  very  momeat  k 
which  the  i^pavition  had  been  seen  by  bar  in  the 
garden. 

A  private  friend  of  the  writtt*,  resicBag  ia  SiA- 
lin,  had  a  brother  who  was  a  saifor,  and  had 
to  the  Sast  Indies,  ttie  waa  eapeotiag 
home ;  andime  morning,  as  ahe  waa  about  1 
the  dnwing  room  to  go  down  staini  aka  aaw  bar 
l^other  coming  up  toimds  ber,  wA  Aawatmy 
paiuatly  dnpfiag  from  baa  eMMriaiMi   m 


sioom  sion?. 
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amaiement,  she  exclaimed,  "Why,WilHaml  where 
h&ve  you  been  P  and  what  have  you  been  doing  to 
yourself  r 

Whilst  she  was  speaking,  the  apparition 
Tanished,  leaving  her  in  the  utmost  astonishment 
and  peri^exity.  When  she  recovered  herself,  she 
wrote  down  the  day  and  hour  in  which  the  spectre 
appeared.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  she  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  captain  of  the  ship  in 
which  her  brother  had  sailed,  announcing  to  her 
the  melancholy  faot  that  he  had  been  accidentally 
drowned,  on  the  very  day  and  hour  in  which  the 
apparition  l^d  presented  itself  to  her  in  Dublin. 

SECOND  SIGHT. 
This  faculty  Is,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  result  of 
mentid  vision  ;  and  the  possession  of  it  by  certain 
persons  is  so  well  authenticated,  that  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  including  it  in  our  illustrations  of 
the  same  principle.  The  following  instance  is 
related  by  Dr.  Ferrier,  in  his  work  on  the  sub- 
ject :- 

"  A  gentleman  connected  with  my  family,  an 
offioer  in  the  army,  and  certainly  addicted  to  no 
superstition,  was  quartered,  eariy  in  life,  in  the 
middle  of  last  century,  near  the  castle  of  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  north  of  Scotland,  who  was  supposed 
to  possess  second  sight.  Strange  rumours  were 
afloat  respecting  the  old  chieftain.  He  had  spoken 
to  an  apparition,  which  ran  along  the  battlements 
of  l^e  house,  and  had  never  been  cheerful  after- 
wards. His  mental  vision  excited  surprise  even 
in  that  region  of  credulity  ;  and  his  retired  habits 
favoured  the  popular  opinion.  My  friend  assured 
mcy  that  one  day  whilst  he  was  reading  a  play  to 
the  ladies  of  the  family,  the  chief  who  had  been 
walking  across  the  ropm,  stopped  suddenly,  and 
assuming  ihe  look  of  a  seer,  rang  the  bell,  and 
ordered  the  groom  to  saddle  a  horse,  and  proceed 
immediately  to  a  seat  in  tho  neighbourhood,  to 
inquire  after  the  health  of  a  lady.  If  the  account 
was  favourable,  he  then  directed  him  to  call  at 
another  castle,  to  ask  after  another  lady,  whom  he 
named.  The  reader  immediately  dosed  his  book, 
and  declared  that  he  would  not  proceed  till  these 
abrupt  orders  were  explained,  as  he  was  convinced 
tfaey  were  prodnced  by  second  si^^t. 

l^e  chief  was  very  unwilling  to  explain  him* 
self;  but  at  length  he  owned  that  the  door  had 
appeared  to  open,  and  that  a  little  woman  without 
a  head  had  then  entered  the  room — that  the  appa- 
rition indicated  the  death  of  a  person  of  his  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  the  only  two  who  resembled  the 
figure  were  these  ladies,  after  whose  health  he  had 
sent  to  inquire.  A  few  hours  afterwards  the  ser- 
vant returned,  with  an~  account  that  one  of  the 
ladies  had  died  of  apoplexy,  about  the  time 
when  the  vision  appeared. 

Another  time,  the  chief  was  confined  to  his  bed 
by  indisposition,  and  my  friend  was  reading  to  him, 
in  a  stormy  winter's  night,  whilst  the  fitMng  boat 
belonging  to  the  castle  was  at  sea.  The  old  chief- 
tain rq>wtecQy  exi^eseed  mueh  anxiety  respeotiog 


his  people,  and  at  last  exohdmed,  <'Hy  boat  is 
lost."  The  Colonel  replied,  "How  do  you  know 
that,  Sir  /*'  He  was  answer^,  "  I  see  two  of  the 
boatmen  bringing  in  the  thirds  drowned,  all  drip- 
ping wet,  and  lining  him  down  close  beside  your 
chair  !*'  The  chair  was  lifted  with  great  predpi- 
tation.  In  the  course  of  the  night  the  fishermen 
returned  with  the  corpse  of  one  c^  the  boatmen. 

Sir  Norman  MoLeod,  who  had  his  residence  on 
the  island  of  Bemera,  which  lies  between  the 
island  of  North  Uist  snd  Harris,  went  to  the  Isle 
of  Skje  about  business^  without  appointing  any 
time  for  his  return.  The  servants,  in  his  abs«iee, 
being  all  together  in  the  great  hall,  at  night,  on» 
of  them  accustomed  to  see  the  seccmd  sight,  told 
the  rest  they  must  remove,  for  they  would  have 
abundance  of  company  to-night.  One  of  his  fel- 
low servants  answered  that  there  was  very  little 
appearance  of  that ;  and  if  he  had  seen  any  vision 
of  company  it  was  not  likely  to  be  accomplished 
that  night.  But  the  seer  insisted  upon  it  that  it 
was.  They  continued  to  argue  the  improbabilitj 
of  it  because  of  the  darkness  of  tiie  night,  and  the 
danger  of  coming  through  the  rocks  tbit  Me  rooad 
the  isle.  But  within  an  hour  after,  one  of  Sit 
Norman's  men  came  to  the  hoose,  bidding  them 
provide  lights,  ^.,  for  his  master  had  bow  landed, 

VISCOirNT   DUNDEE. 

Lord  Balcanraa  was  confined  in  Sdinburgb 
Castle ;  and,  unconscious  of  what  was  impendingr 
saw  the  apparition  of  Viscount  Dundee  enter  hia 
bedroom  at  the  very  moment  he  fell  at  the  battl» 
of  KiUieorankie.  The  spectre  drew  aside  th» 
curtains  of  his  friend's  beid,  looked  steadfastly  at 
him,  leaned  for  some  time  on  the  mantelpiece,  aid 
then  walked  out  of  the  room.  The  Earl,  not 
aware  at  the  time  that  he  was  gaaing  on  a  phan- 
tom, called  upon  Dundee  to  stop.  News  soon 
arrived  of  the  unfortunate  hero's  fate. 

The  argument  against  the  ^istence  and  appear- 
ance of  spiritual  b^ngs  in  this  lower  w<»4d  has  w> 
supporl^  either  in  reason,  analogy,  scripture,  or 
tradition.  It  is  a  perfectly  isolated  and  giatuitone 
assumption,  without  logicd  fbundation,  and  op* 
posed  alike  to  the  nature  of  things  and  to  fnet 
Our  existence  is  confessedly  oompoiudedof  matter 
and  spirit,  or  mind,  each  of  which  possesses  dia- 
tinct  powers  and  properties.  Those  of  the 
material  part  consist  of  sensation  and  mechanical 
action;  whilst  those  of  the  spiritual  comprise 
ideas,  reflection,  and  volition.  The  latter  are  com- 
plicated  and  occult  in  their  operation,  yet  no  one 
doubta  the  existence  of  mind  as  distinct  frooit 
although  united  to,  matter ;  nor  of  its  separata 
properties  and  powers.  The  existence,  too,  of 
spirit,  independent  of,  and  separate  from,  matter 
is  all  but  universally  admitted ;  in  other  words  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  is  an  object  of  faith  with 
all,  except  materialists;  and  we  cannot  expect 
them  to  agree  with  us.  The  separate  existence  of 
the  spirit,  howeveri  involves  the  probability  of  il| 
beooMifig  vifliUe  t»  the  mental  peroeption  by  ^ 
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press  permission  or  oommand.  If  we  beliere  "  in 
a  future  state,  we  must  belie?e  tbat  our  spiritual 
nature  will  exist  therein ;  whence  then  the  diffi- 
culty of  conoeif  ing  that  a  spirit  departed  may 
have  the  power,  however  rarely  permitted  to  nse 
it,  of  communicating  with  one  which  hath  not  yet 
thrown  off  this  mortal  ooil  P" 

The  little  knowledge  we  possess  on  this  subject 
is  no  argument  against  its  truth  or  rationality. 
In  this  respect,  many  great  truths  are  analogous 
to'  it.  Mankind,  for  instance,  lited  on  the  earth 
upwards  of  fife  thousand  years  without  knowing 
anything  of  the  air  they  breathed,  beyond  its 
benign  influence^  and  its  essential  presence,  in  the 
support  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  We  now 
know  its  nature,  its  component  parts,  their  due 
prq>ortions,  and  the  causes  of  its  healthy  or  un- 
healthy properties.  Again,  the  knowledge  of  the 
eleotric  fluid  does  not  date  D^nch  beyond  a  century 
back,  and  we  have  been  for  thousands  of  years 
surrounded  with  this  all  powerful  fluid,  which 
enters  into  the  very  construction  of  animal  life, 
without  being  at  all  conscious  of  its  existence. 
And  even  now,  when  we  have  discovered  some  of 
its  most  valuable  and  wonderful  properties,  and  by 
the  hand  of  science  caused  them  to  minister  to  our 
daily  nse,  we  still  know  absolutely  nothing  of  its 
essence.  We  see  its  effects  in  the  thunder  storm, 
we  have  leanied  its  influence  upon  the  health  of 
the  animal  frame ;  we  even  compel  it  to  become 
the  medium  of  communication  between  distant 
places ;  but  we  are  still,  and  must,  we  believe, 
ever  remaiu,  in  ignorance  of  the  mode  in  which  its 
stupendous  and  marvellous  effects  are  produced, 
or  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed.  If  th^, 
we  are  thus  surrounded  with  an  intangible,  in- 
visible, and  inconceivable  agent,  possessing  powers 
and  properties  which  illustrate  more  than  anything 
yet  discovered,  the  attributes  of  omnipotence,  but 
too  subtile  in  its  essence,  too  occult  and  instan- 
taneous in  its  operation,  to  be  detected  by  the 
human  understanding,  who  will  have  the  temerity 
to  affirm,  in  the  face  of  all  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive evidenoe  to  the  contrary,  that  it  is  impossible 
or  improbable  that  the  spiritual  brings  of  another 
world  can  return  to  this  earth,  and  be  permitted, 
on  special  occasions,  to  become  visible  to  the 
mental  perception  of  the  still  living  P 

The  instrumentality,  indeed,  by  which  spirit  is 
rendered  vbible  is  involved  in  mystery.  Hitherto, 
no  data  of  sufficient  authenticity  have  been  ob- 
tamed  to  render  certain  the  agency  and  the  medium 
by  which  the  intercourse  between  the  material  and 
the  spiritual  is  rendered  personal  and  definite. 
Yet  there  must  be  such  agency  and  such  media, 
independent  of  miraculous  interposition,  as  we 
have  before  observed.  In  other  words,  these 
phenomena  may  be  referrible  to  natural  causes,  of 
which,  at  present,  we  are  in  ignorance.  In  some 
of  the  cases,  well  authenticated,  which  we  have 
adduced,  it  would  appear  that  the  spirit  (or  ghost) 
•fdying  persons  has  been  seen  at  the  instant  of 
#tooluUon,  thousands  of  miles  distant  from  the 


place  where  the  body  lies,  and  in  precisely  the  Bane 
form  as  when  livbg.  In  regard  to  drttzns,  Koe 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  a  temporsiy  lepia- 
tion  takes  place  at  the  time,  in  sleep,  betveei  tke 
body  and  mind  or  soul ;  and  certainly  some  ioBtmeei 
we  have  stated,  out  of  a  multitude  of  otbeia, 
seem  to  justify  the  supposition.  '*  Life  and  sod," 
says  a  certain  writer,  "are  separate  esieneei^ 
though  intimately  connected  together ;  and  vim 
the  powers  of  the  former  have  been  enfeebfed  tea 
certain  degree,  the  latter  disengages  itself  fnntk 
body,  and  continues  its  agency  unlimited  sad  qb- 
embarrassed  by  the  incnmbranoes  of  ootponil 
matter.  However,  on  the  animal  fnnctioas  be- 
ginning to  recover  their  natural  vigour,  thdr 
immortal  inmate  is  attracted  back,  by  a  peculiv 
sympathy,  to  its  earthly  tenement  and  the  husai 
being,  which  they  jointly  compose,  awakes  to 
intelligence,  and  suddenly  reoolleets  all  the  ideis 
that  have  passed  throi^  his  mind  daring  tb 
period  of  suspended  animation.'* 

We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  ia  tlie 
AposUe  Paul,  who,  when  in  a  state  of  whidi  be 
could  give  no  distinct  account^ — ^wheUier  he  m 
« in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body" — ^was  csa^ip 
into  the  third  heavens,  '*  where  he  heard  un^ok- 
able  words,  not  lawful  for  man  to  nttec"  It  is 
not  for  us  to  speculate  upon  that  which  the  Apoifle 
has  left  uncertain,  but  one  thing  mi^  be  infecnd 
from  the  narration — ^that  it  was  not  with  his  eor- 
poreal  senses  that  he  either  saw  or  heard  on  tint 
occasion.  Of  a  similar  nature  was  the  visioa  of 
the  ''beloved  AposUe'*  John,  in  the  Ue  of 
Patmos.  He  was  <*  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lori^ 
day  ;**  and  undoubtedly  his  mind  had  beoome  so 
spiritualised  as  to  qual^  it  for  holding  commmuaa 
with  spiritual  beings.  In  the  case  also  of  Baoid, 
the  prophet's  mind  was  evidently  prqiared  by  a 
course  of  spiritual  occupation  and  devotioB,  oa 
each  of  those  occasions  in  which  pn^betiD  oob* 
mnnications  and  divine  manifestations  were  voaeb- 
safed  to  him  some  of  which  are  now  in  cobess  of 
fulfilment. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  regards  the  livings  it  wodd 
appear  from  the  instances  we  have  brought  fonmd, 
that  the  mental  vision,  by  whidi  a  penoa  is 
enabled,  as  the  Apostle  expresses  it^  to  "diacoi 
spirits,'*  is  the  chi^  agent  by  wldch  this  bSaa- 
course  with  the  spiritual  world  is  maintained.  Is 
almost  every  instance,  the  corporeal  sight  appem 
to  be  in  a  state  of  confusion,  bordering  on  stt- 
pension,  whilst  percq>tion  of  the  object  has  beea 
dear  and  perfect.  In  the  case  of  Saul,  wbea  bii 
conversion  took  place,  there  was  total  UindaesB; 
and  on  the  other  occasion  just  tefened  Ui,'tn 
probable  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  bodily  uaooa- 
sciousness,  something  similar  to  somnambaBswi,  or 
mesmeric  torpor,  during  either  of  whidi  tbeneatal 
faculties  alone  are  in  exercise.  We  know  tint 
persons  in  this  state  are  perfectly  uaoonseioas  of 
what  is  passing  around  them ;  that  the  somisnte 
list  is  nevertheless  able  to  dioeot  lunidf  1^  4f 
pdbii^  irithout  assbtanoe  frooi  his  i 
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which  is  thea  in  a  state  of  sospensbn.  In  the 
case  also  of  the  olairroyant,  and  persons  under  less 
rigid  degrees  of  mesmeric  action;  by  mental 
▼ision  they  are  enabled  to  perform  acts — undoubt- 
edly in  accordance  with  natural  laws,  but  totally 
distinct  from  those  by  which  the  bodily  senses  are 
goremed — to  perform  acts,  we  say,  which  they 
ooald  not  accomplish  at  other  times. 

Bat  by  what  means,  and  by  what  medium  is  it 
that  a  ghost,  or  spirit,  renders  itself  visible  to  the 
mental  sense  f  We  have  the  firmest  belief  that 
it  is  effected  by  natural  law*  alone,  although,  from 
its  unfrequency,  its  unearthly  nature,  and  the 
horror  it  generally  inspires,  no  attempts  have  been 
made  hitherto  to  discover  them.  Perhaps  the 
electric  fluid  may  afford  a  clue  to  the  mystery. 
This  wonderful  agent  has  the  property  of  instan- 
taneous action ;  and  it  matters  not  whether  the 
dbtance  be  one,  or  one  hundred  thousand  miles, 
the  result  is  certain,  if  the  connecting  wire' or 
chain  is  complete ;  and,  moreover,  the  difference 
in  time  required  to  effect  the  communication  in 
either  case  is  scarcely  an  object  of  notation.  Let 
a  wire  be  continuously  drawn  round  the  globe  any 
given  number  of  times,  and  the  same  result  would 
ensue,  and  the  communication  would  be  instan- 
taneously felt. 

May  it  not  therefore  be  rationally  suggested 
that  this  extraordinary  fluid,  all  prevalent  and  all 
powerful  as  it  is,  constitutes  the  medium  by  which 
spirit  is  transported  and  rendered  vbible  to  our 
mental  perception  P  Experience  shows  us  that  dis- 
tance is  no  obstacle,  and  occasions  no  delay  to  the 
transmission  of  thought  by  this  medium,  although, 
in  connection  with  matter,  it  requires  the  aid  of 
mechanical  and  chemical  appliances.  Now,  the 
communication  of  thought  is  the  intercourse  of 
mind,  and  renders  one  mind  or  spirit  present  to 
another,  however  distant  the  persons.  By  the 
electric  fluid  minds  are  thus  made  present  with 
each  other,  and  can  interchange  thought  as  quickly 
and  as  unreservedly,  at  the  distance  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  miles,  as  if  they  were  actually  in 
the  same  house  or  room.  In  this  case  it  is  the 
body,  the  maierial  parts  alone,  that  are  separated, 
the  spirit  or  thinking  part  bein^  in  immediate  con* 
tact,  notwithstandmg  the  distance  that  may 
intervene ;  and  whatever  that  may  be.  Will  it, 
therefore,  be  thought  a  wild  idea,  a  mere  flight  of 
imagination,  to  suppose  that,  at  the  moment  of 
dissolution,  the  anxious  thought  of  a  distant 
friend,  or  longing  desire  to  see  him  or  her,  may 
transport  the  spirit  as  it  leaves  the  body,  by  the 
aid  of  this  medium,  to  his  presence,  and  render 
it  visible  to  his  mental  perception  ?  The  in- 
numerable instances  in  which  such  apparitions 
have  been  seen  by  persons  perfectly  worthy  of 
belief,  places  the  reality  of  their  appearance 
beyond  a  doubt ;  such  appearances  must  require 
the  operation  of  a  natural  law  to  effect  the  trans- 
mission of  the  spirit;  and  the  instantaneous 
action  of  the  electric  fluid  presents  an  adequate 
mcdivm  for  effecting  it. 


But  this  idea  admits  of  a  still  farther  extension 
of  the  principle  suggested.  The  affinity  or  con- 
nection— if  not  identity — of  electricity  with  light 
and  heat,  are  fully  recognised  by  scientific  men ; 
and  as  the  sun  is  the  source  of  tte  first  and  the 
cause  of  the  second  of  these,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  prevalence  of  the  electric  fluid — if  fluid  it 
be,  for  that  is  not  yet  ascertained — ^is  coextensive 
with  light,  and  that  consequently  it  pervades  the 
whole  Solar  system.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  place 
of  abode  of  spirits,  but  it  is  conjectured  with 
great  plausibility  that  the  system  in  which  the 
Creator  has  pkoed  man  will  furnish,  after  death, 
as  well  as  during  life,  the  locality  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  fluid  destiny.  If  such  be  the 
case,  there  is  a  certain  medium  by  which  spirits 
inhabiting  the  world  of  spirits  may,  if  permitted, 
hold  intercourse  with  this  present  world,  or  even 
transport  themselves  hither  for  that  purpose; 
and  by  the  aid  of  this  all  prevalent  and  subtle 
medium,  we  can  account  for  those  spiritual  com- 
munications recorded  both  in  sacred  and  profane 
history,  on  natural  principle^  without  reference  to 
miraculous  interference.  A  miracle  is  an  event 
beyond  the  powers  of  nature,  or  opposed  to  them. 
And  the  operations  of  the  electric  fluid  are  in  per* 
feet  accordance  with  nature;  and  although  we  are 
at  present  unacquainted  with  the  hiws  by  which  it 
is  governed,  we  avail  ourselves  of  them,  and  by 
the  application  of  chemical  and  mechanical  action, 
render  this  occult  power  obedient  to  our  wilL 

To  our  mind  there  is  an  inexpressible  sublimity 
in  the  thought  of  the  powers  of  this  mighty  agent, 
which  affords  us  the  most  palpable  illustrations  of 
the  attributes  of  Deity^that  the  world  can  furnish ; 
whilst  its  application  to  the  purposes  of  social  life, 
and  subserviency  to  the  happiness  'of  man,  is  one 
of  the  most  exalted  instances  of  the  power  of  the 
human  mind.  What  further  discoveries  may  be 
made  of  its  properties  and  uses  it  is  impossible  to 
say ;  but  we  suspect  that  this  branch  of  physical 
science  is  still  in  its  infancy ;  that  some  of  its 
highest  and,  at  present,  most  abstruse  appliances 
are  yet  to  be  learned ;  and  that  operations  still 
more  occult  thai)  those  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
unknown  to  us,  or  of  which  we  are  unconscious, 
are  daily  and  ^hourly  taking  pkce  through  its 
agency. 

We  have  at  present  said  little  about  the  effects 
of  mesmerism,  which  is,  however,  a  branch  of  the 
same  subject,  and  throws  considerable  light  upon 
the  theory  we  have  advanced,  by  developing  the 
principle  of  mental  vision.  We  are  aware  that  it 
is  treated  with  ridicule  by  many  scientific  men  as 
as  well  as  others  ;  but  we  entertain  a  different 
opinion  of  it.  Believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  sixth 
faculty,  or  mental  perception,  has  been  lost,  we  see 
its  temporary  and  artificial  recovery  by  mesmerism 
borne  out  by  analogy.  It  is  well  known,  that  by 
the  application  of  the  galvanic  current,  animation, 
or  life,  may  be  restored  to  a  dead  body  tempora* 
f^fy$  provided  it  has  not  lain  long  enough  to  grow 
cold  and  rigid.    This  was  once  considmd  an  im* 
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ponftiHf  ,  bit  it  Is  now  ratMj  aoeoattted  for  on 
Ditand  pruici|>)e8.  In  like  manner,  we  see  no 
reMon  wbj  the  mental  faeultj  of  vision,  whkh  we 
believe  liill  latent  in  tlie  human  constitution,  maj 
Mi  be  tamporaril J  restored  by  the  same  ageooj  or 
Medium. 

Bi^  whilst  the  practice  of  mesmerism  has  its 
uses,  k  has  also  been  subject  to  great  abuse. 
Whilst  in  the  praetiee  of  medicine  it  has  found  its 
legitissate  application  in  the  cure  of  disease,  it  has 
been  carried  to  ablasphemous  lengtii  bj  those  who 
pretend  to  caU  up  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and 
through  them  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  theetemal 
vorld.  The  surgeon  maj,  without  incurring  een- 
cure  or  guilty  restore  a  dead  rabbit  or  hog,  or  even 
the  souUess  bodj  of  a  human  being,  to  temporary 
]i£s>  by  such  means.  No  one  is  injured  by  the 
operaU<m;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  principle  is 
estaUished,  which  mi^  be  applied  with  beneficial 
dEsets  in  oases  of  suspended  animation,  2^  dis- 


But  it  is  otberwise  with  the  spirit  rappers,  and 
those  who^  in  other  ways,  pretend  to  raise  the 


LEICESTEE    VERSUS    LONDON. 

Hr  ▲  BAVITABT    UOHT. 


. ''LuciSTiB  imtm  London  l**  methinks  I  hear 
courteous  readers— readers,  by-the-bye,  are  always 
courteous,  as  captains  gallant^  barristers  learned, 
or  sprigs  of  nobility  n(^le--eKolaim  sarcastically, 
**  what  parallel  is  intended  to  be  drawn,  or  from 
what  point  of  view  are  we  to  regard  this  strange 
alliteration  of  yours  ?*'  SofUy,  dear  reader,  and 
you  shall  know.  Let  me  go  on  in  my  own  quiet, 
commonplace  style.  Mid  I  will  endeavour  to  show 
that  a  parallel  may  be  drawn — and  that  in  no  wise 
favourable  to  the  latter — between  little  Leicester 
and  mighty  London.  I  set  out  by  taking  it  for 
granted — a  simple  mode  of  reasoning,  common 
with  ene-sided  orators — that  my  reader  has,  at 
one  period  of  his  or  her  life,  had  the  misfortune 
to  accomplish — a  feat  worthy  of  some  modem 
Hannibal — a  transit  from  King  William-street, 
City,  to  High-street,  Borough,  vid  London  Bridge, 
on  a  summer  day,  when  the  traffic  is  at  its  height, 
and  any  quiet  conversation,  thanks  to  the  locomo- 
tive  section  of  cabs,  ^busses,  and  the  like,  at  a 
disoount.  But  it  is  no  part  of  my  present  in« 
tention  to  treat  yon  to  a  tedious  tirade  against 
cabs,  and  their  red-faced,  mauy-coated  Jehus,  or 
the  burly,  broken-springed,  dog  guarded  vans, 
suggestive  of  fractured  limbs,  Guy's,  and  verdicts 
of  "Accidental  Death,"  and  their  energetic,  chaff- 
loving  drivers.  All  these  things  you  have  doubt- 
less seen  or  heard  of.  Touching  the  aforesaid 
"  km§^ts  of  the  whip,**  you  can,  I  fear,  in  one 
"  "»  or  another  speak  Mingly.      "  Betmom  a 
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noe  motUotu,^  as  the  sheep-stealer 
counsel.  You  have,  doubtless,  at 
another  gazed  over  the  grimy  bridge  waHa^  down 
in  the  "silent  highway" — as  an  eminent  ■aden 
author  poetically  names  ^  Thames*  witk  Mttie 
reference,  let  us  hope  for  the  sake  of  his  werasiiy, 
to  the  penny  steamers,  with  their  dumping  engines 
and  screeching  call-boys — and  you  saw  n  tnbid 
river,  in  colour  and  consistence  resembling  noddeg 
so  much  as  an  injudicious  mixture  of  pe»«)ap  aad 
Day  and  Martin's  blacking,  with  a  smell  of  desd 
leaves,  and  ditch-and-dirty-water  stagnation,  asisiag 
therefrom.  Moreover,  you  may  have  observed — 
that  is,  if  you  are  given  to  such  observatioiiB,  and 
have  time  enough  to  dally  with  Father  Thamaa  at 
mid-day — sundry  carcases  of  defbntt  domestiB 
animals  floating  lazily  over  the  browmah  bisek 
surface  of  the  ri?er,  in  a  state  of  deoonpoaitasii, 
highly  suggestive  of  chdera,  typhus,  and  otbsr 
countless  complaints,  common  to  the  viotisMef 
that  locality;  and  which  are  stated  by  Esgisfersr's 
General  to  be  caused  by  malaria,  ftc,  caused  by— 
but  here  I  am  jumping  at  a  oonektskm  too  bartily 
for  the  Registrar  Qtmeral — for  when  ih»  smr 
effect,  the  death  dealing  mdaria,  soldy  daiois  his 
official  cognisance,  it  is  of  course  no  part  nf  Iw 
province  to  discover,  and  his  sslary  in  an  wise 
depends  on  his  pointing  out  a  remeify  for,  Unn 
evils  of  the  existence  of  which  his  report  spaite 
so  faithfully.  Whence  come  typbvs  ami  Ht 
manifold  d»eases  consequent  o&  iifwia  air-ii 


spirits  of  tiiedqwEied.  If  ^ey  aetnaily  dssaik  , 
things,  it  is  by  the  same  means  as  were  praetoed  1 
bp  the  witch  of  Endor  for  raising  the  spirit  of 
Samuel,  and  which  were  condemned  under  the 
Mosaic  law.  If  they  don't  perform  them  (whi^ 
we  b^eve  to  be  the  ease,)  bit  practise  upon  ths 
credulity  of  mankind,  there  is  no  punishmeat^ 
short  of  death,  that  is  too  serere  for  theaiu  The 
subieot  is  far  too  awful  to  be  trifled  with,  or  io  be 
made  the  object  of  a  public  exhilntion ;  Csr  too 
momentous  to  gratify  a  morbid  curiositj.  What 
is  revealed  to  us  upon  it  by  IXvine  permission,  we 
accept  with  thankfulness ;  of  what  tint  power  with- 
holds from  our  knowledge,  we  await  with  palienee 
the  de? elopement  at  that  period  when  "  we  ahafl 
see  as  we  are  seen,  and  know  as  we  are  known." 
Then  the  "  Lost  faculty"  will  be  restored  in  sfi 
its  effioienoy,  and  man,  divested  of  his  degraded  nn- 
ture  and  restored  to  the  Divine  likeness,  will  he 
again  permitted  to  hold  personal  and  fiuntliar  in- 
tercourse with  his  Creator  and  Savionr,  thron^benl 
the  ages  of  eternity. 
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Hm-ttide  loeaHties  f     *'  From  Htm  Thames,"  says 
eommoQ  sense,  unhesitatingly,  while  the  City  of 
London  acknowledges  the  eril,  and  pooh-pooh's  the 
eare.    Yoa  have  heard,  seen,  or  smelt  all  these 
thing! ;  hundreds  of  men  do  thus  daily  ;  hundreds, 
like  yon,  lean  over  the  fetid  riyer,  inhale  its  nox- 
ioQS  gases,  and,  lAioM  their  stay  be  snflloiently 
prolonged,  nnoonsdonsly  bear  home  with  them  the 
seeds  of   impending  nausea  and  headache,  as  a 
strong  memento  of  what  is  at  once  London's  pride 
and  shame.'    I,  too,  can  speak  feelingly  on  this 
matter ;    we  have  the  fish  laden  breezes  from  Bil- 
lingsgate, sickened ;  we  have  the  foul  exhali^ions 
of  this  Thames,   half  poisoned ;    am  I  not  a  man 
and  a  brother?    I  can  speak  as  one  having  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  matter — bear  with,  pity,  and 
hear  ne.     It  is  my  misfortune  to  experience  for 
my  sins  a  six  hours*  inhalation  of  noxious  vapours, 
floating  over  the  Thames  for  six  days  of  every  seven. 
My  avocations  bring  me  every  morning  from  the 
t<Aerably  pure  air  of  Bloomsbury  to  the  positively 
foul,  Thames-tainted  atmosphere  of  St.   ICary-at- 
hilL    Li  a  word,  I  have  the  honour  of  serving  Her 
Mijesty,  and  the  Custom-house  is  Uie  place  where 
I  do  daily  duty,  and  where  I  derive  daily  bread, 
with  daily  headache,  as  a  set-off.     If  the  reader 
will  believe  me,  headaches  are  as  common  in  the 
Custom-house  as  haddocks  are  in  contiguous  Bil- 
lingsgate. Cases,  which  have  come  under  my  own 
luckless  experience,  mre  not  wanting  to  prove  the 
general  mnhealtbiaess  of  this  locality,  and  the  mor- 
bid influence  the  river  gases  exercise  on  the  health, 
and  consequently  length  of  service,  of  the  officers 
and  clerks  of  H.M.'s  Customs.      I  will  give  an 
instance — let  the  reader  draw  his  inference  as  he 
pleases.    A  magnate  of  H.M.C.,  a  veritable  Triton 
amongst  us  official  minnows,  a  few  years  ago  re- 
tked  with  broken  health  on  superannuation  aUow- 
anoe.    Some  short  time  afterwards,  on  coming  to 
draw  a  portion  of  his   "  lean  annuity,"  he  met  an 
old  friend,  who  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  his 
quondam  colleague  looking  rather  better  than  he 
had  looked  for  twenty  years  previous  to  his  retire- 
ment.     On  asking  for  some  solution  to  the  sup- 
posed enigma — which  surely  requires  no  officijd 
Sphinx  to  unriddle — he  received  by  way  of  answer 
a  second  question :  **  how  comes  it  that  you,  who 
Mpe  generally  supposed  to  be  a  strong  man,  are 
eaea  entering  your  office  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  i^parently  good  health  and  spirits,  and  yet 
you  regularly  leave  that  same  office  at  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  with  a  pale  face  and  nausea  ?"    The 
poor  oflk»al  did  not  know ;    took  snu£^  and  won- 
dered why P     "I  will  tell   you,"  said  his  super- 
aanuated  friend j    "look  on  the  Thames,  below 
your  windows,  and  you  will  see  at  once  the  cause 
of  your  headaches,  and  my  premature  superan- 
nuation.'*   And  it  was  so ;  the  superannuated  man, 
leaving  the  fetid  influences  of  the  Thames,  sought 
idleness  and  purer  air  dsewhere,  and  found  heidth 
and  both.     Bat  woe  is  me  that  I  am  condemned  in 
hot  summer  to  shut  down  dingy  windows  as  the 
cnlj  means  in  my  power  of  partially  excluding 


pestiferous  effluvia  t  woe  is  me  that  the  Thames  is 
as  filthy  as  ever,   while   men   grumble  on,  and  a 
Board  of  Health  flout  ishes  as  in  mockery  of  the 
fact !     But  it  has  been  said  that  the  evil  is  un- 
avoidable, and  prevention  impossible  I  Fortunately, 
all  are  not  of  this  opinion.     Was  not  old   Paris 
renowned  as  the  filthiest  dty  in  the  world  in  days 
gone  by  ?     Is  the  Seine  so  0^  impure  now  ? 
Granted  that  there  is  not  the  same  traffic  on  the 
Seine  which  pollutes  ottr  noble  river ;  there  exists, 
nevertheless,   greater  capabilities  of  improvement 
in  London,  in  the  way  of  capital,  of  which  Eng- 
land lacks  but  little,  than  in  France,   where  such 
improvements  daily  progress.  I  must  confess  thai, 
to  a  humdrum,  common-plaoe  personage  like   my 
unlucky  self,  it  does  seem  somewhat  strange  that, 
while  men  can  find  time  and  capital  for  promoting 
improvements  in  everything,  from  pistols  to  per- 
ambulators, they  should  so  blindly  neglect  weightier 
matters — neglect  their  own  health,  and  that  of 
their  million -peopled  city.     Granted  that  Englmid 
has  been  lately  groaning  under, the  expenses  of  a 
disastrous  war — has  Napoleon  III.  allowed  the 
Crimean  campaign  to  divert  his  progress-loving 
mind  from  his  Wise  schemes  for  improving  Paris 
and  its  environs  P    Is  not  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
which  was,  as  everybody  knows,  so  long  nothing 
better  than  a  resort  for  pie-nic4oving  Parisiiins, 
and  the  like,  and  irascible  "  mm  of  honour** — 
nineteenth  century  Tybalts — who  there  met  to 
decide  on  a  slip  of  the  tongue  by  the  convincing 
knowledge  of  bullet  and  cold  steel,  now,  a  second- 
rate  Elysium  for  Parisians  of  all  grades — from  the 
pretty  grisette  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  to  the  haughty 
Marquise  of  the  Faubourg  St.   Honor^  P     Yet 
France  maintains  a  far  larger  standing  army  than 
ours,  with  far  less  capital  than  England.     But 
there  is  so  much  of  the  "  Af  j/<m  loeri*  spirit  in 
John  Bull,  that  he  would  rather  see  whole  districts 
fever-stricken,  than  remove  one  dead  dog  from  the 
bosom  of   his  half-pmtrescent  Thames.     In  that 
very  river  lie  hidden  treasures,  undreamed  of — 
loads  innumerable  of  manure,  enough  to  render,  by 
the  force  of   mere  imagination,  our   benighted 
agriculturists  maniacs   for  the  rest  of  their  days 
-Unctuous  elements  of  reproduction  daily  rot  on 
its  banks,  which  mgM  he  rendered  beneficial  to  the 
country,  wUhtmi  half  poiioning  the  town.    Thus 
far  have  I  spoken  of  London  and  the  Thames— 
I  will  now  fly,  in  imagination,   from  nausea  and 
bilge-water  to  Leicester,  and  its  humble  river 
Soar.     Who  is  there  that  knows  not  something  of 
the  good  t6wn  of  Leicester,  by  repute,  or  personal 
acquaintance  P  Who  does  not  know  that  Leicester, 
in  the  cut-and-dried  language  of  countless  Gase- 
teers,  from  laborious  Brooks  to  acute  Johnstone,  is 
"  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  capital  of 
the  county,  on  the  Soar,  and  on  the  l£klland  Rail- 
way  E.N.E.  20  miles  of  Rugby,  and   8^  miles 
8.S.E.  Derby  P" 

Now,  I  have  neither  time  to  speak  extensively, 
nor  would  you  have  patience  to  listen  to  me  if  I 
had,  of  th^  lions  of  Leiee8ter*>K>f  its  four  brieves. 
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eight  ehorehes,  eoanij  gtol,  castle  walls,  abbey 
rains,  old  Jewry,  or  well-endowed  hospitals.  These 
things,  perhaps,  some  of  jou  hate  seen  for  your- 
sdves,  and  others  may  see  hereafter,  so  that  it 
would  be  waste  of  time  to  turn  myself  into  a 
Tcritable  Brooks  for  your  amusement.  We  have  ail 
read,  moreover,  at  school,  or  have  been  punished 
by  cruel  pedagogue  for  leaving  unread,  flaming 
accounts  of  Leicester's  celebrated  manufuctures  of 
woollen  and  other  hosiery,  lace  and  the  like.  Some 
of  you  may  be  aware,  and  some  of  you  may  not, 
that  Leicester  was  the  Roman  Rates,  and  a  popu- 
lous Saxon  city  at  the  Conquest.  What  care  we 
for  defunct  Romans,  or  Roman  titles  P  says  young 
England  contemptuously.  What  care  we  for  remi- 
niscences of  beer  swilling,  yellow  haired  Saxons,  in 
this  utilitarian  age  ?  It  is  more  practical  to  speak 
-—coming  at  once  with  a  canter  into  the  middle  of 
my  story — of  the  river  Soar,  and  the  Patent  Solid 
Manure  Company  on  its  lE>anks.  Leicester  and 
the  Soar,  by  reason  of  the  woollen  manufactures, 
which  employ  about  25,000  hands  in  the  town, 
were,  until  1853-4,  by  no  means  the  most  odorous 
town  and  river  in  the  country.  Wool  must  be 
washed,  dyes  must  be  rinsed,  and  the  accumulated 
filth  of  a  manufacturing  town  must  go  somewhere. 
Of  course,  in  the  good  old  times  of  ignorance  and 
dear  loaves,  it  went  into  the  Soar,  and  poisoned 
generation  after  generation  of  luckless  fishes,  who 
were  fool-hardy  enough  to  venture  within  a 
moderate  distance  of  the  town.  Bilge-water  sent 
up  rank  exhalations  under  the  nostrils  of  successive 
towncouucilmen  fdr  a  long  time  before  the  good 
burgesses  of  Leicester  discovered  that  the  health 
of  the  town  decreased  in  due  proportion,  nicely 
adjusted,  to  the  putrid  slime  of  their  once  pretty 
river.  There  was  an  odorous  evil — whence  could 
the  cure  arise  ?  But  time,  that  moral  (Edipus,  who 
sooner  or  later  solv^  every  problem  in  the  affairs 
of  nations  as  well  as  provincial  boroughs,  brought 
an  answer  to  the  question  of  -  despairing  wool- 
combers,  in  the  projection  of  the  Patent  Solid 
Manure  Company.  This  Company  was  established 
between  the  end  of  1853  and  the  beginning  of 
1854,  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the  river  Soar, 
and  town  of  Leicester,  from  their  unhealthy  accu- 
mulations of  dirty  water,  and  decomposed  animal 
matter,  which  it  needed  no  Mechi  to  demonstrate, 
must  be  as  injurious  to  the  town  as  It  might  be 
rendered  useful  to  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity.  An 
idea  suggested  by  common  sense,  and  brought  into 
play  almost  as  soon  as  suggested.  I  never  had  a 
mind  comprehensive  of  details ;  I  am  arpoor  word- 
painter,  and  one  withal  unacquainted  with  any 
subject  involving  mechanical  knowledge  to  perfect 
an  explanation.  Having  said  thb  much,  then,  un- 
blushingly,  and  with  all  faith  in  my  readers  indul- 
gence, 1  proceed  into  the  'pith  of  my  opening 
4!omparison  between  Leicester  and  London.  In 
proportion  to  the  size  of  Leicester  and  London, 
till  1854  the  Soar  had  no  advantage  of  the  Thames 
on  the  score  of  purity.  Scum  floated— and,  alas  I 
#««  floats— lawly  down  the  Thames;  woolly  frag- 


ments  of  decomposition  floated  down  t^  Soar. 
Bat,  **  a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  the  dream" 
of  typhus-fearing  common-councilmen  and  town 
dignitaries,  tmd  so  it  came  to  pass  that  bricks  and 
mortar  began  to  cover  the  meadow  land  on  tbe 
banks  of  the  Soar  about  half  an  boards  walk  £nm 
Leicester ;  and  the  Company  began  to  be  hokai 
upon  as  the  only  HerculM  to  deanse  Uiat  sircaot 
filthy  as  the  Augean  stables  of  Lemprieni's 
« Classical  Dictionary.**  The  filth  of  tlw  mam- 
factories  is  diverted  by  a  Urge  aewer,  ranmi^ 
parallel  with  the  river,  from  the  town,  and  aoon 
becomes  a  valuable  manure,  inodorous,  cheap,  and 
easily  procurable.  The  bilge-water — for  want  of  a 
better  term — on  reaching  the  Company's  xrorks,  k 
submitted  to  a  filtering,  deodorismg  process ;  tht 
animal  matter  then  is  converted  into  solid  masae^ 
and  after  undergoing  further  purificatioa  in  the 
drying  room,  is  made  into  bricks,  which  may  be 
carried  by  a  lady  in  her  carriage  home  from  the 
works,  for  the  benefit  of  her  cousenratory,  withost 
any  of  the  disagreeable  consequences  usually  in- 
separable from  a  like  commodity  removaL  The 
water  extracted  from  the  manure  is,  by  nieaos  of  a 
powerful  engine,  discharged  into  a  reservoir,  which 
is  its  last  resting  place,  ere  it  b  allowed  to  retun 
to  the  river,  in  a  state  as  pure  as  the  water  of  tie 
Thames  at  Teddington.  The  Con^pany  at  first  had 
to  contend  against  much  local  prejudice;  tkt 
remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  evil  complaioed 
of ;  the  nuisance  would  be  greater,  and  the  advaa- 
tage  to  the  town  would  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
injury  inflicted  on  its  vicinity.  So,  at  least,  said  a 
few  of  Leicester's  Dogberries.  Let  us  see  how 
far  they  were  right.  Not  only  is  tbere  m 
nuisance  complained  of,  but  the  river  is  now  oaee 
more  haunted  by  the  river-loving  disciples  of  Isaae 
Walton,  and  the  Company  have  agreed,  on  ooa- 
sideration  of  receiving  solely  all  profit  which  may 
accrue  to  them  from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
manure  during  a  term  of  thirty  years  &oin  the  eon- 
pletion  of  their  works,  to  give  up  to  the  Oor- 
poration  of  Leicester,  at  the  expiration  of 
that  term,  their  works,  plant,  machinery,  fto^  m 
perpetuity.  The  prejudices  of  the  tillers  of  the 
soil  were  also,  at  the  first  dawn  of  the  idea, 
manifestly  against  the  Company's  interests.  Tb 
convince  them  that  the  manure  could  poesRiiy  he 
efficacious,  there  needed  the  evidence  of  the  nose. 
The  Company  was  an  organised  attempt  on  hacmca* 
gullibility — the  people  of  Leicester  w«^  after  aU, 
nothing  better  thim  disciples  of  a  sdiool  kpg- 
estabiished,  whose  motto  is  selfish  ezpedieBoy, 
whose  wisdom  is  of  a  penny-wise-and-ponnd-foo^ 
nature,  and  whose  theories  are  all  based  on  the 
doctrine  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  Nov,  in 
this  manure  manufactory  is  a  little  door,  whieh 
opens  on  a  heaving  mass  of  liquid  fildi,  at  rottte  to 
the  deodorising  process  patent^  by  the  Company, 
and  of  whieh  1  know  too  little  to  describe  it  ia 
thiB  place.  Sturdy  agriculturists,  on  enterii^,  ^ 
plac^  occasionally  nmtr  this  door,aad,  on  their  | 
ing  out  theories  of  U^e  impraotihSty  n£  ngr  1 
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whereby  manure  conld  be  rendered  simultaneously 
useful  and  inodorous,  the  said  little  door  was 
quietly  opened,  and  such  argumenium  ad  hominem 
settled  the  question  once  and  for  ever.  This 
compartment  is,  I  believe,  entitled  by  the  work- 
men, "the  farmers'  nosegay,"  and  says  more  for 
the  utility  of  the  establishment  than  a  whole 
waggon  l(Nid  of  dry  pamphets,  or  statistic-studded 
ourcdars.  Surely,  in  these  latter  days,  when  man 
is  tightening  earth's  girdles  by  electric  telegraph 
wires,  and  iron  roads,  whereon  will  glide  shrieking 
engines,  startling  men  of  other  climes,  other  lan- 
guages, and  other  outworn  creeds,  from  their  list- 
less ignoraace— when  there  are  public  companies 
established  for  perfecting  seeming  impossibilities — 
the  Corporation  of  London  ought  to  hide  their 
diminished  heads  when  ever  they,  or  any  of  their 
body,  pass  by  London's  fever-haunted,  cholera- 
nursing  Thames.  The  energy  of  a  fourth-rate 
provincial  town  has  accomplished  what  we  London* 
era  daily  dream  of,  and  do  not.  Cannot  the  same 
spirit  of  healthy  enterprise  which  suggested,  pro- 
jected, and  completed  the  comparatively  useless 
Thames  tunnel,  do  other  things  of  greater  practical 
good  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the  promoters  of 


any  sobeme  which  can  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
London's  population — of  which  Southwark  alone 
comprises  145,600,  to  an  area  of  590  acres — and 
aid  Boards  of  Health  to  banish,  as  far  as  possible, 
diseases  engendered  by  miasma  from  the  monster 
oi(yP 

Why  sit  apopletic  aldermen  idly  dreaming 
over  memories  of  vanished  turtle,  while  there  is  at 
work,  daily  and  houiiy,  an  unheeded,  stealthy 
satellite  of  death,  undermining  the  health  of  thou- 
sands, flowing  onwards  in  pestilential  course  through 
a  city,  vast  as,  and  with  more  resources  than, 
Babylon  of  old,  poisoning  the  infant  in  its  mother*8 
breast,  striking  down  the  sturdy  coal-whipper  and 
the  delicate  lady  alike  impartially,  while  men  gaze 
on  in  stupid  wonderment  as  to  what  causes,  or  is 
a  principal  cause,  of  malaria — when  they  can  satisfy 
themselves  at  any  time  by  walking  down  among 
"the  mndlarkers"  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at 
low  water  ?  Is  it  want  of  capital  that  cramps  the 
energies  of  London's  Littlegoods  P  Is  it  the  doe* 
trine  of  expediency? — or  is  it  not  rather  the 
vis  inertia — ^the  complacent  spirit  of  the  man  who 
grumbles  at  railway  locomotion,  because  "  he  did 
well  enough  without  it  in  his  youth  ?" 


PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS   OF  JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 


No  person  can  pretend  to  write  for  the  public 
prints  unless  he  hasa  certain  degree  of  presumption; 
and  so,  he  adopts  the  plural  expression,  and  says 
*'  we  remember  such  things  as  we  wish  other  people 
to  learn."  But  in  this  case  the  singular  number 
will  best  serve  the  purpose  of  a  plain  narrative. 

Thirty 'Ave  years  ago,  I  rememb^  James  Mont- 
gomery, the  printer,  newspaper  proprietor,  and 
poet  of  Sheffield.  He  lived  then  calmly  secluded  in 
the  Hartsbead,  a  narrow,  dirty,  dingy,  three-cor- 
nered sort  of  a  place,  where  five  openings,  by  no 
means  worth  calling  streets,  met,  and  in  the  midst 
of  them  stood  the  stationer's  shop,  with  the  name 
of  Gales  over  the  door,  a  pair  of  circular  windows 
on  each  side,  and  sundry  books  and  prints  rather 
widely  distributed  in  them.  Opposite  to  this  re- 
pository of  knowledge  was  the  Dove  and  Rainbow, 
established  for  the  sale  of  various  kinds  of  drinks, 
and  where  printers  talked  about  politics  and  case. 
In  addition  to  the  window  and  the  books,  the  pic- 
tures and  the  pencils,  the  paper  and  the  sealiug 
wax,  the  goose  quills  and  the  ink  bottles,  there  was 
inserted  a  tremendous  lion's  face,  with  a  mouth 
always  open,  which  swallowed  all  the  contributions 
intended  for  the  editor  of  the  Im — the  poet,  James 
Montgomery.  Then  tlicre  was  the  other  side  of 
the  premises,  called  Gales's-passage,  dirty  every 
day,  Sunday  included ;  the  passage  of  the  river  Don 
.through  it  three  times  in  a  week  would  scarcely 
have  cleaned  it.  It  was  dark  at  mid-day,  and 
dreary  enough  at  night,   when  the  glimmer  of  a 


distant  oil  lamp  scarcely  reached  to  it ;  and  a 
stranger  would  not  have  found  it,  though  it  was  a 
thoroughfare  from  Hartsbead  to  High  street.  This 
was  the  ante-business  entrance  to  the  domicile  of 
the  author  of  "  The  Wanderer  in  Switzerknd,  and 
other  Poems."  However,  in  process  of  time,  the 
Misses  Gales  gave  up  the  antiquated  shop ;  Mont- 
gomery had  given  up  the  Jm,  and  they  removed 
to  a  terrace  pleasantly  situated  in  the  west  of 
Sheffield,  called  the  Mount.  Here  they  lived  many 
years,  and  in  that  house  the  poet,  died.  To  make 
these  recollections  more  plain,  I  will  divide  them. 
I. — Montgomery  as  a  business  man.  Very 
little  needs  be  said  on  this  point.  As  he  never  had 
a  family  to  provide  for,  his  exertions  were  not  long 
and  severe.  Any  one  at  a  glance  might  have 
told  how  unsuitable  a  person  he  would  have  been 
for  family  cares  and  labours.  A  shadow  of  a  man, 
feeble  in  his  walk,  slow  and  low  in  Ids  speech,  his 
coat  always  buttoned,  as  if  to  help  him  to  support 
his  stooping  body,  with  a  broad  white  neckerchief 
reaching  above  his  chin,  he  seemed  for  years  as  if 
he  had  no  life-charter  of  which  he  could  boast,  and 
as  if  the  smallest  exertion  would  be  too  much  for 
him.  Here  his  literary  pursuits  were  his  chief 
engagements,  his  associates  were  few,  and  his  ap- 
pearance in  public  was  confined  almost  entirely  to 
religious  and  charitable  objects.  Mr.  Samuel 
Roberts  joined  him  in  the  meetings  of  the  Charity 
School,  Mr.  Hodgson  and  Mr.  Montgomery,  with 
Mr.  George  Bennett,  patronised  the  Lancasterian 
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School,  but  wLen  Montgomery  spoke  he  gener- 
allj  became  tedioos,  thoagh  his  addresses  were 
not  long.  I  should  certamly  think  if  these 
speeches  were  in  print,  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  any  person  to  discover  the  fire  and 
imagination  which  is  looked  for  in  a  poet's 
thoughts.  At  this  time  Elliott,  the  Corn  Law 
Rhymer,  was  working  and  writing  in  Burgess- 
street,  where  his  snooess  seemed  as  doubtfid  to 
e? erybody  as  it  must  hare  been  to  himself — a 
young  and  numerous  family,  a  retail  iron  and  steel 
business,  weighing  out  from  sixpence  worth  to 
ax  shillings*  worth  of  the  varieties  which  wero 
required  in  the  manuCacturo  of  cutlery.  But 
Montgomery  was  not  the  patron  of  Elliott's  muse ; 
the  rough,  stem,  independent,  but  then  poor  poet, 
found  no  sympathy  with  the  cultivated,  and  now 
retired,  gentleman,  or,  as  Elliott  would  sometimes 
say,  the  **  kid  gloved  gentleman."  Possibly  there 
was  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  Montgomery 
that  the  author  of  **  Com  Law  Rhymes"  was  not 
sound  in  the  faith  ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  that  Elliott  was  a  man  of  fine  feeling, 
generosity,  and  open  heartednees,  but  I  could  never 
discover  his  attachment  to  a  religious  denomination. 
There  were  two  or  three  others  in  Sheffield  of 
undoubted  talent,  but  with  them  Montgomery  did 
not  associate'.  He  waa  always  the  patron  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union,  which  had  an  anniversary 
celebration  every  Whit  Monday.  The  schools  in 
the  town  and  neighbburhood  on  that  day  met  in  a 
vast  concourse,  and  in  a  procession  passed  through 
the  town  to  places  of  worship,  where  a  plain 
address  was  delivered.  For  somewhero  about  50 
years  Montgomery  composed  one  of  the  hymns 
for  the  occasion,  and  for  almost  the  same  period 
his  biographers  wrote  the  other  two ;  one  of  these 
hymns  appears  to  have  been  Montgomery's  last 
composition.  I  romember  many  of  them  were 
pretty,  touching,  and  suitable,  and  others  as  far 
above  the  comprehensions  of  children  for  whom 
they  were  intended,  as  the  heavens  are  above  the 
earth ;  but,  however,  they  were  not  paid  produc- 
tions, but  free-will  offerings,  which  were  always 
respected  by  those  who  made  use  of  them,  and 
doubtless  they  did  good  in  many  instances. 

Montgomery  was  very  unsuccessful  in  domestic 
matters,  as  he  tells  the  readers  of  his  piece  called 
**  Hannah,"  from  which  anyone  might  imagine  that 
Montgomery  had  found  some,  sylvan  goddess, 
instead  of  a  gardener's  daughter,  that  she  was 
endowed  with  every  tender  sentiment,  instead  of 
being  a  buxom  village  girl  in  one  of  those  half- 
manufacturing  and  half  agricultural  districts  which 
often  lead  the  visitor  to  wonder  what  the  place 
was  ever  designed  for.  This  Hannah,  who  seems 
to  have  been  Montgomery's  first  and  only  love, 
lived  in  the  village  of  Wath,  about  nine  miles  from 
Sheffield,  which  Montgomery  might  have  vbited 
any  fine  morning  without  much  difficulty. 

II.— Montgomery  as  a  literary  man.  The 
poet  was  a  newspaper  manufacturer;  his  child  was 
the/nf/  he  expressed  his  politics  through  that 


channel,  and  his  poetry  filled  up  ^  the  coner.'*  I 
remember  the  Isit,  which,  as  a  country  newspaper, 
was  a  pioneer  to  what  we  have  in  the  present 
time — well  developed,  useful,  and  instructive  jo«r- 
nals  ;  the  Isis  was  then  a  small  sheet,  with  a  foar^ 
pence  halfpenny  stamp  in  the  margin  ;  its  price 
was  sevenpence,  a  few  advertisements  appeared  cm 
the  first  page — for  puffing  was  then  in  its  inCuey, 
a  leader,  which  expressed  rather  freely  the  editor^s 
political  opinions,  which  sometimes  brought  hia 
into  trouble,  and  eventually  shut  him  np  in  Tak 
Castle.  To  buy  such  a  paper  was  a  luxury  which 
working  men  could  not  indulge,  and  ooffBe-hosaes 
and  reading-rooms  on  the  penny  prinotpk  were 
not  thought  of.  The  Isis  could  not»  therefore^ 
produce  much  for  its  editor  and  proprietor,  and 
what  his  poetry  has  produced,  his  biographers  have 
partially  informed  the  public.  The  literary  cha- 
racter of  James  Montgomery  will  be  detennined 
by  various  tastes ;  but  want  of  fire  and  fiction  has 
possibly  rendered  it  less  popular  than  sterling  merit 
might  deserve ;  however,  I  always  knew  Moot- 
gomery  to  have  that  self-satisfaction  which  wis 
undoubtedly  to  him  a  recompense,  and  which  wit 
strongly  evinced  in  the  manner  in  which  he  seeaed 
to  think  and  act. 

III. — Montgomery  as  a  benevolent  and  a  re- 
ligions man.  He  had  very  little  property  to  dis- 
tribute, but  he  was  always  ready  to  give  his  talents 
and  his  time. 

I  remember  how  he  devoted  his  better  days  to 
the  encouragement  of  educational  purposes,  as  one 
of  the  subjects  of  his  attention.  I  can  reeord  his 
kindness  and  earnestness  for  the  improveaaeat  and 
progress  of  the  young  population  of  the  **  C^  of 
Soot,"  as  some  one  has  designated  the  town  of 
Sheffield.  Montgomery's  religion  was  nioce  a 
thing  visible  and  tangible,  than  a  set  of  dootrioes 
and  obser?  ances.  I  have  seen  him  at  the  Estab- 
lished Cbnroh  service  in  the  morning,  at  the 
Meeting  House  in  the  evening,  and  president  at 
the  W^eyan  Missionary  Anniversary  the  foUowiag 
night.  I  need  not  mention  his  attachment  to  a 
particular  class,  who  could  never  make  any  pro- 
gress in  the  town  of  Sheffield ;  but  he,  nevertheless, 
made  his  home  in  the  different  denominations  of 
faith,  and  was  equally  respected  by  them  alL  Now 
for  the  ol^ect  of  this  short  notice.  The  peqpk  cf 
Sheffield  were  ready  with  their  tears  for  the  death 
of  Montgomery.  They  made  a  parade  at  hii 
funeral,  which  is  always  a  sign  of  grief,  and  having 
deposited  the  remains  of  the  poet  in  the  earth  to 
await  the  first  resurrection,  they  go  away,  vd 
amid  noise  of  hammers  and  files,  the  busy  wheels 
and  the  general  confusion  of  hardware  business, 
they  forget  that  Montgomery  was  made  public  pro- 
perty ;  at  last,  and,  nearly  three  years  after  his 
death,  upon  some  one  seeking  to  revive  the  ques- 
tion of  a  monument  to  his  memory,  it  is  fooni  that 
the  funeral  expenses  are  yet  unpaid — and  that  it 
is  a  very  doubtful  case  whether  a  suitable  .mcaa- 
ment  can  be  erected  or  not.  However,  the  in- 
habitants of  Sheffield  may  console 
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*•  a  true  and  affecting  copy  of  verses"  (not  Mont- 
gomery's) found  in  many  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, of  which  the  foUowing  is  a  part : — 
Praises  on  Tombstones  are  Tainly  spent, 
A  man's  good  works  are  his  best  monnment. 
Poasibly,  in  a  national  and  educational  point  of 
new,  monuments  of  poets  and  men  of  business 


would  be  better  than  those  of  warriors  and  heroes, 
if  thev  are  to  "  teach  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot.''  I  would,  as  a  thorough  "  Sheffielder," 
advise  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Montgomery, 
and  lovers  of  his  verse,  and  admirers  of  his  worth 
in  all  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  throughout  the 
world  will  say,  "Well  dohb  SramLDl'' 


MY    WIFIE    AN'    ME. 


Wkea  my  wifie  I  wed  nae  todherhad  she. 
But  a  jimpy  bit  shape,  an*  a  glintin*  bine  c^e, 
'W?  a  temper  that  nae  thraw  could  e'er  ding  agee, 
Sae  we  warsled  on  brawly,  my  wifie  an'  me. 

Oar  bairns  eam'  as  £ut  as  new'r-day  comes  lonn,' 
Jost  like  wee  '  stape  and  stairs,*  as  they  say  in  onr  toan ; 
But  that  gae  OS  nae  fash,  for  g^  cronse  birds  wer*  we 
To  see  lie  a  eleokin*,  my  wifte  an'  me. 

In  my  arm  it  put  pith,  in  my  pow  it  pnt  sense 
To  feed  them,  to  deed  them,  and  learn  them  some  mense ; 
Tor  we  ken't  if  yon  hnmonr  the  lithe  twig — the  tree 
~  Wall  tak'  whilk  twist  ye  like,  did  my  wifie  an*  me. 

Sae  we  fbaeht  on  wi'  honp,  in  the  battle  o'  life 
To  trata  op  fresh  recmits  for  the  end  o*  the  strife^ 
To  keep  aff  the  file,  want,  that  eild  aften  mann  dree, 
Bat  his  gannt  phis  ne^er  gloom'd  on  my  wifie  an'  me. 


It  maanna  be  thocht,  tho,'  oar  life  glided  by, 
Wr  an  erer  brieht  snn — an*  nae  doad  i'  the  sky; 
Bat  storms  dinna  last — the  heavier  ihej  be. 
The  ionar  they're  fay,  kenn'd  my  wifie  an'  me. 


Now  onr  baimies  grown  np,  nnder  Profidenoe  kind. 
Men  an'  women,  their  faither  an'  mither  aye  mind. 
We  toil  nae  mair  noo— bien  and  cosy,  ye  see, 
We  can  help  a  pair  neeboar,  my  wifie  an'  me. 

Sax  still  remain  wi'  ns,  an'  marri't  are  twa, 
Whase  three  sturdy  callans  ilk  day  on  as  ca,' 
An'  the  hdeht  o^  their  j<iy  is  to  dim'  on  oar  koee^ 
Pa*  the  hair  an'  the  lags  o'  my  wifie  an'  me. 

An'  noo  we  hae  naething  adae  bat  to  wait 
The  day  that  maon  come  to  as  a,'  sane  or  late; 
Bat  oar  bairns  'ill  be  by  oar  bedside  when  we  dee, 
An'  keep  aye  in  mem'iy  my  wifie  an'  me. 

Let  ilka  yonng  pair,  then,  wham  loTe's  mntoal  flmne, 
Shall  mak'  man  an'  wife,  like  as  do  the  same; 
An'  their  baimies  when  big,  that  \hej  tended  when  wee, 
Will  mak'  them  as  happy's  my  wifie  an'  me. 

JOHH  PiASlLLI. 


ATJSTRALIA.N     SK  B  T  C  HE  8.— No.    II. 


THX  SQUATTEBS. 


It  is  only  since  gold  was  discovered  in  many  parts 
of  Australia,  that  any  particular  interest  has  been 
manifested  in  Great  Britain  about  the  trans-pacific 
colonies,  and  the  majority  of  the  home  population 
liave  but  inadequate  conceptions  of  the  noble 
heritage  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  are  subduing 
and  colonising  in  the  other  hemisphere.  Before  I 
proceed  to  describe  the  squatters,  I  shall  briefly 
scan  the  regions  which  they  inhabit. 

The  scenery  of  the  Australian  continent  is 
diyersified,  and  the  most  enchanting  landscapes 
alternate  with  prospects  as  dismal  and  uninviting 
as  can  well  be  conceived.  In  order  to  form  a 
correct  conception  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Australian 
bush,  let  the  tourist  take  his  stand  where  a  wide 
district  lies  around  him,  and  if  he  love  nature  in 
her  wilder  and  more  sublime  aspects,  he  will  be 


gratified.  The  country  differs  widely  from  the 
ornate  and  highly  cultivated  landscapes  of  England, 
where  art  has  been  so  long  used  to  improve  and 
adorn ;  but  it  would  command  attention  from  the 
vastness  of  its  proportions,  and  the  sublimity  of  its 
general  features.  I  well  remember  the  vivid 
impression  made  upon  my  own  mind  when,  on  a 
fine  spring  morning  I  ascended  the  hill  of  Tarren- 
gomer.  It  was  Sunday,  and  I  have  ever  obeerved 
that  even  the  vast  recesses  of  the  wilderness 
appear  more  subdued  and  solitary  on  that  day  of 
the  week  than  any  other.  The  day  was  marked  by 
the  peculiarities  of  the  climate ;  the  air  was  elastic, 
and  I  felt  my  spirits  become  more  buoyant  as  I 
inhaled  it ;  objects,  even  at  a  great  distance,  were 
clearly  visible.  My  eye  ranged  over  a  wide  exr 
pause— tho  green  "downs**  on  the  banks  of  the 
*^  2  v« 
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Loddon  river,  tod  the  fast  plains  beyond,  were 
diyersified  bj  here  and  there  elumps  of  trees, 
formed  into  many  fantastic  shapes,  and  long  lines 
of  coppice,  particularly  near  the  riycr  and  its 
tributaries.  The  hill  on  which  I  stood  had 
evidently  been  thrown  up  out  of  this  vast  plain  in 
some  conyulsion  of  nature.  Far  distant  the  high 
peaks  of  some  ranges  were  barely  distinguished 
from  the  light  azure  clouds  which  hung  about  them 
in  graceful  drapery,  whilst,  in  the  intervening 
expanse,  the  creeks  and  rivers  peeped  out,  their 
waters  glistening  in  the  bright  sunshine  like 
millions  of  diamonds.  Profound  silence  reigned 
around,  and  it  struck  me  as  remarkable  at  the  time 
thai  a  negative  quality  should  have  such  force,  as 
the  great  distinguishing  feature  of  the  whole.  No 
living  thing  appeared  to  animate  this  vast  solitude. 
I  was  alone  with  God  and  nature.  I  sat  and 
gased  on  the  prospect  before  me,  which  the  sun 
bathed  in  life  and  beauty,  for  many  hours,  and  it 
was  not  until  night  began  to  fall  that  I  left  my 
seat  to  reach  a  shelter,  which  was  so  many  miles 
off,  that  I  narrowly  escaped  being  "  bushed." 

There  is  considerable  sameness  in  the  Au.<»tralian 
bosh.  There  are,  however,  many  beautiful  and 
Tariegated  landscapes,  many  sylvan  glades  of 
remarkable  loveliness,  that  might  compare  ^with 
Sherwood  in  the  days  of  Robin  Hood — thinly  tim- 
bered dales,  that  would  vie  with  the  most  carefully 
decorated  park  in  Europe,  and  nooks  of  extreme 
fertility.  But  there  is  shade  as  well  as  sunshine ; 
and  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  vast  marshes*  and 
long  tracts  of  dense  and  almost  impcDetrable  scrub, 
exist  along  with  whole  districts  of  heath,  dark  and 
dreary  to  cross,  and  dismal  to  dwell  in  ;  extensive 
forests  of  tall,  gaunt,  and  naked  trees,  which 
convey  no  idea  of  anything  else  than  deformity  and 
misery. 

But  the  country — I  mean  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  settled — of  the  mighty  interior,  there  is 
literally  nothing  known  beyond  what  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Leichardt  during  his  overland  journey  to 
Port  Essington;  that  gallant  but  unfortunate 
explorer  having  unquestionably  perished  in  his 
attempt  to  pass  from  New  South  Wales  to  Swan 
Eiver.  Throughout  that  portion  of  the  country 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  the  forests  do  not 
present  those  attractions  which  strangers  have 
expected.  In  the  ranges  the  trees  are  deformed 
and  naked,  affording  neither  shade  in  the  summer 
heat,  nor  shelter  from  the  winter  cold.  The 
eucalyptus  is  the  species  most  generally  met  all 
over  the  continent.  It  has  long  leaves,  of  a  dark 
green  colour,  which  remain  tlic  same,  both  in  the 
intense  drought  of  summer  and  the  severe  frosts  of 
winter.  In  the  flats,  these  trees  reach  an  enor- 
mous size;  many  of  them  exceed  the  oaks  of 
England  in  mould,  and  the  wide -spread  magnifi- 
cence  of  their  branches.  In  districts  more  favoured, 
where  the  accacia  loves  the  soil,  no  scenery  could 
be  more  inviting.  It  grows  most  luxuriantly  on 
the  slopes  and  plateaux,  but  is  seldom  seen  in 
forest  ranges.    It  is  a  most  brilliant  ehrub,  and 


when  the  earth  glows  with  its  golden  floven, 
contrasting  with  the  deep  green  foliage,  it  is  tlie 
nearest  to  a  peep  at  paradise  that  I  have  met  vitk. 

The  coast  line  from  Swan  Biver  to  Moretou 
Bay  has  for  years  been  occupied  by  sqaatters, 
whose  stations  are  scattered  over  the  coaatry. 
Their  flocks  and  herds  graze  oyer  nearly  eiery 
mile  of  available  pasture  land.  In  most  of  ihk 
tract  the  original  wilderness  continues  in  all  its 
grandeur — it  is  solemn,  mysterious,  silent,  and  vast 
The  tourist  may  ride  for  a  week  through  many 
districts  without  coming  upon  any  sign  of  eiviUsi- 
tion,  and,  singular  to  say,  he  may  at  last  emoge 
from  this  deep  solitude  on  a  sylvan  vale,  witk 
four  or  five  thousand  gold  diggers  encamped,  sU 
busy  with  the  exciting  cares  of  the  world.  la 
travelling  the  district  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  in  tbe 
colony  of  Yictorir,  a  few  months  ago,  I  bad 
journeyed  for  a  long  spring  day  in  the  bush ;  the 
soothing,  softening  harmonies  of  nature  had  a 
peculiar  effect  on  my  spirits ;  I  had,  or  thought  I 
felt,  a  love  and  veneration  for  inanimate  nature, 
and  could  have  reconciled  myself  to  a  life  of 
philosophic  indifference,  with  those  green  plateau 
and  lovely  creeks.  My  reverie  was  rudely  broka 
by  here  and  there  glimpses  of  something  wld^ 
and  gradually  a  city  of  canvas  appeared,  and  a 
number  of  persons  digging,  in  what  seemed  a  vast 
grave  yard.  I  had  stumbled  on  New  Bendigo,  a 
small  gold  Add,  sixty  miles  distant  from  any  other, 
and  as  far  from  any  town  or  village.  In  a  fev 
minutes  I  was  amongst  the  diggers,  and  their  ptac- 
tical  conversation  contrasted  strangely  with  mj 
private  reflections  a  few  minutes  previously. 

Before  the  discovery  of  gold  fields  such  rude  in- 
truders had  not  invaded  the  recesses  of  the  fast 
bush.  Agriculture  was  followed  by  but  fev  per- 
sons, and  the  demand  for  produce  was  cxtremeij 
limited,  wheat  often  selling  as  low  as  3s.  a  boshd. 
The  squatters  were  the  real  producers  and  bene- 
factors at  this  early  stage,  as  their  stodc  oonsamed 
the  herbage  which  otherwise  was  useless,  and  their 
wool  and  tallow  brought  in  considerable  wealth, 
and,  in  fact,  constituted  the  sole  exports.  Irm 
1840  to  1860,  the  squatters  constituted  a  moat  im- 
portant class,  but  after  the  gold  had  been  dis- 
covered, the  products  of  the  squatters  came  to  be 
but  a  small  item,  and  as  a  class  they  became  infi- 
nitely less  important.  The  land,  in  the  early 
phases  of  Australian  colonisation,  had  been  granted 
ta  respectable  emigrants  free  of  charge.  The 
assignment  system  was  then  in  operation,  and 
such  as  obtained  free  grants  of  land  were  aOoved 
a  certain  proportion  of  convicts  to  bring  it  inlo 
cultivation.  At  the  period  there  was  no  free 
labour  available,  and  without  prisoners  of  the 
Grown  to  till  the  soil,  land  would  have  been  us^ 
less.  Il  is  the  opinion  of  not  a  few  good  judges, 
that  private  assignment  was  preferable  to  the  net- 
fanglcd  schemes  which  have  been  tried  during  the 
last  ten  years.  The  great  capabilitifie  of  the 
Australian  colonies  began,  about  18dO,  to  aitrafii 
respectable  emigrants  to  their  ahrvee,  and  te  Qo- 
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▼ennnent  imposed  a  small  price  (5s.  an  acre) ;  bat 
the  emigration  increasing,  the  minimnm  rate  was 
raised  to  10s.,  and  afterwards  to  £I  per  acre, 
which  is  the  present  upset  price.  Any  land  that 
is  put  up  for  sale  bj  the  Government  ia  at  once 
passed  over  unless  20s.  per  acre  be  offered  ;  bat 
oountry  section?,  having  once  been  offered,  may  be 
afterwards  selected  by  any  person,  and  taken  at 
the  upset  price. 

The  first  free  colonists  quickly  discovered  that 
farming  was  far  from  bebg  a  lucrative  occupation ; 
the  population  was  limited,  and  there  was  no 
market  open  for  their  surplus  produce.  The  in- 
troduction of  merino  sheep  at  an  early  period,  and 
the  grazing  capabilities  of  the  colony,  induced  many 
to  turn  their  attention  to  this  branch  of  icdustry. 
They  soon  found  their  own  estates  too  limited  for 
their  increasing  flocks,  and  they  led  them  into  the 
wilderness,  and  grazed  them  on  the  waste  lands. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  squatting  system.  No 
attention  would  probably  have  been  paid  to  this 
intrusion  had  not  another  very  different  class  just 
then  also  intruded  upon  the  public  domains,  com- 
posed of  expired  and  runaway  convicts.  This 
genus — half  bushranger,  half  trader— spread  over 
the  country,  carrying  on  a  nefarious  trade  in  grog 
and  tobacco  with  the  convicts  upon  the  free  ^ttlers' 
estates.  They  were  always  receivers  of  stolen 
property,  aud  in  many  instances  sheep  stealers  and 
bushrangers.  They  set  law  and  order  at  defiance, 
and  soon  became  a  terror  to  the  well  disposed 
portion  of  the  community. 

The  Government  were  determined  to  prevent 
these  nefarious  intruders  from  continuiog  to 
occupy  the  unsold  land,  and  in  order  to  accomplish 
this,  an  act  was  passed  to  legalise  the  occupation 
of  the  eoontry,  by  approved  persons,  for  de- 
pasturing purposes.  Each  person  who  used  the 
Grown  land  was  now  compelled  to  pay  a  license  of 
ten  pounds  per  annum,  and  commissioners,  or 
bailiffs,  were  nominated  to  maintain  order.  An 
assessment  was,  moreover,  levied,  and  appropriated 
to  the  maintabing  of  a  body  of  mounted  police, 
who  were  pUced  under  the  command  of  the  Grown. 
This  system  appeared  to  answer  the  requirements 
of  the  case,  and  squatting  extended  not  only  over 
the  original  colony,  but  aUo  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  new  settlements  which  were  soon 
after  opened.*  The  fee  demanded  by  Government, 
in  the  shape  of  right  or  leave  to  depasture,  was 
small,  and  the  fine  wool  brought  a  good  price. 
The  squatters  had,  therefore,  a  course  of  great 
and  unintdrrupted  prosperity.  In  a  few  years 
many  gentlemen  of  energy  and  capital  were  at- 
tracted to  Australia,  and  embarked  in  squatting 
pursuits ;  a  talent^  and  highly  infiuential  dass 
arose,  who,  although  literally  nothing  else  than 

*  Squatting,  io  its  first  phase,  was  coofioed  to  the  region 
roand  abpot  Sydney  ;  it  was  not  ontil  the  pass  through  the 
Bloe  Monntains  was  discovered  that  the  flocks  and  herds  of 
the  colonists  began  to  expand.  Abont  1836,  the  discovery 
of  new  settlements  in  Sonth  Aostralia  gave  an  immense 
impetus  to  the  rearing  of  stock* 


tenants  at  will  of  the  Grown,  being  merely  per- 
mitted  to  use  the  ground  by  sufferance,  were  yet 
able  to  assume  a  hostile  position  towards  the  ex- 
'  ecutive,  to  force  important  concessions,  and  all  but 
obtain  the  advantages  of  a  patrician,  or  privi- 
leged order.  Not  only  squatting,  but  even  con- 
victisro,  however  execrated  by  the  people,  have 
been  of  use  in  the  early  stages  of  colonisation. 
Both,  however,  must  eventually  give  way,  after  a 
certain  stage  has  been  reached,  to  permit  tiie 
farther  devolopement  of  the  very  colonisation  they 
have  effectually  advanced  to  a  certain  stage.  The 
second  has  been  for  some  time  discountenanced  to 
any  portion  of  Australia,  with  the  exception  of 
Western  Australia,  and  the  first  is  daily  being  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  sale  of  the  public  lands.  Many 
of  the  wealthy  squatters  have  saved  money  suffi- 
cient to  purchase  their  runs,  and  have  already 
secured  the  best  portions  of  them.  The  system 
only  will  become  obselete ;  the  present  squatters 
will  become  landowners,  and  combine  agricultural 
with  pastoral  pursuits.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  land  regulations  should  have  impeded  the 
civilisation  and  settlemeut  of  the  colony ;  that  so 
many  persons  who  accumulated  fortunes  in  gold 
digging  should,  instead  of  becoming  permanent 
colonists,  have  been  compelled  to  settle  in  other 
countries.  '  The  local  government  appeared  to 
favour  this  suicidal  policy  for  a  length  of  time, 
and  it  is  only  recently  that  the  waste  lands 
have  been  put  up  in  anything  like  sufficient 
quantities  for  the  public  necessities. 

The  constitutions  just  granted  to  the  various 
Australian  colonies  vest  the  management  of  the 
Grown  lands  in  the  local  legislatures;  and  the 
strong  current  which  has  been  everywhere  setting 
in  for  legitimate  occupation,  and  the  immadiate 
settlement  of  the  country,  will  force  those  bodies  to 
clip  the  wings  of  the  squatters.  Wonderful  have 
been  the  chauges  in  the  far  bush  since  the 
dbcovery  of  gold.  Towns  and  villages,  farms  and 
gardens,  now  stud  all  the  main  lines  of  rail ;  and 
nearly  everywhere  a  strong  antagonism  is  exhibited 
to  the  squatters.  These  will  have  to  compete 
with  the  other  classes  for  the  land,  or  be  gradually 
driven  to  the  remote  comers  of  the  far  bush  away 
from  the  din  of  colonization.  The  genuine 
squatters  now  iohabit  the  great  solitary  bush. 
Their  huts  or  houses,  gardens,  paddocks,  to,,  form 
what  is  termed  a  station,  while  the  range  of 
country  over  which  their  fiocks  and  herds  roam,  is 
termed  their  run.  They  seldom  see  any  visitors, 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  them  to 
have  no  neighbours  under  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles.  But  instead  oi  this  being  objected  to,  it  is 
so  much  relished  by  the  denizens  of  the  far  bosh, 
that  they  are  often  unfit  for  the  enjoyments  of  life 
when  they  return  to  England.  In  selecting  sites 
for  stations,  the  great  requisite  is  water,  and  every 
other  is  of  no  avail,  if  this  one  be  wanting.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  stations  of  the 
squatters  have  been  placed  upon  the  banks  of 
creeks  or  rivers,  but  there  are  not  a  few  with  such 
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water  obIj  as  can  be  obtained  from  artificial 
resoaroee.  It  ia  ftrj  oommon  for  manj  squatters 
to  form  ponds,  and  store  op  the  water  which  aoca- 
mnlates  in  the  vet  season  for  the  drj.  There  have 
been  seasons  of  severe  droughts  in  Australia, 
such  as  in  1850-51,  when  no  rain  fell  in  ma&y 
districts  for  nearly  twelve  months.  When  they 
oecur,  it  is  melancholy  to  traverse  the  hush  and 
see  the  skeletons  and  carcases  of  dead  stock  strewn 
about  in  almost  every  direction,  but  particularly  in 
near  proximity  to  the  rivers  and  water  holes.  The 
poor  animals  had  made  a  last  effort  to  obtain  relief, 
and  perished  in  the  attempt. 

There  are  some  of  the  Australian  squatters  well 
educated  and  largely  connected,  but  a  great  many 
of  them  have  advanced  themselves  to  fortune  by 
persevering  industry.  Many  of  the  class  last 
described,  commenced  with  very  few  sheep,  but 
having  secured  excellent  runs,  their  stock  increased 
with  a  wonderful  rapidity — the  proceeds  of  the 
wool  clearing  the  expenses  of  the  station  ;  and 
when  the  mna  came  to  be  well  stocked,  and  they 
oould  dispose  of  the  surplus  as  well  as  the  wool, 
the  rerenne  derived  from  these  sources  was  very 
oonsiderable.  Cattle  breeding  has  always  been 
more  or  less  followed  in  Australia,  but  previous  to 
the  discovery  of  gold,  it  was  drcumsoribed.  The 
great  increase  of  population  consequent  upon  the 
gold  disooveries,  raised  the  value  of  meat  so  much 
that  the  squatters  found  the  carcase  the  more 
▼aloable  purt  of  the  animal ;  and  cattle  began  to 
be  even  more  valuable  than  sheep,  and  far  less 
trouble  to  rear,  when  labour  rose  more  than  100 
per  cent.  In  traversing  those  portions  of  the 
eountry,  the  tourist  often  steals  upon  the  cattle 
gracing  here  and  there  in  groups  amongst  the  forest 
ranges,  or  reposing  on  the  sides  of  the  hilb. 
They  frequent  the  long  silent  plains  and  the 
sledgy  marshes,  near  the  margins  of  the  great 
rivers,  such  as  the*Murray  and  the  Murrirobidgee. 
They  are  seldom  disturbed  in  their  favourite 
haunts,  for  few  strangera  intrude  on  their  wild 
domains,  and  the  stockman  under  whose  charge 
they  nominally  are,  only  looks  occasionally  that 
they  are  upon  their  proper  ground.  The  duties 
of  such  a  functionary  are  light,  the  cattle  keeping 
in  mobs  and  seldom  wandering  off  the  ground  on 
which  they  have  been  reared.  At  particukr 
seasons,  however,  the  whole  stock  have  to  be 
mustered  at  the  station,  and  the  young  animals 
branded. 

When  grazing  in  the  bush,  the  most  savage  of 
the  mobs  of  cattle  will  not  attack  an  intruder,  but 
usually  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  every  person ;  yet 
the  explorer  may  come  suddenly  upon  a  herd 
graaing  in  some  quiet  gorge  or  ravine,  and  if  thus 
startled  they  will  rush  upon  the  intruder,  who,  if 
not  an  experienced  bushman  and  well  mounted, 
is  in  considerable  danger  of  being  trodden  to  the 
earth  beneath  the  hoofs  of  a  battalion  of  horns 
that  nm  with  inconceivable  swiftness  to  escape. 
When  not  instigated  by  terror,  wild  cattle  will 
sridom  attaek  the  traveller ;  even  of  those  which 


run  at  him,  or  ''rush,"  aa  it  is  termed,  £ew  wffl 
really  toss  or  gore,  or  even  knock  him  down  ;  ihej 
ususJly  make  a  violent  snort  when  within  a  few 
yards,  and  tdrn  aside.  In  the  stock  yards, 
however,  when  confined  and  irritated,  many  cattle 
rush  at  the  stockmen  in  reality.  Numberiess 
accidents  daily  occur  with  wild  cattle  in  the  baah, 
and  will  continue  to  occur  notwithstanding  ercij 
precaution. 

To  succeed  with  sheep,  the  squatter  moat  have 
careful  superintendents,  or  devote  his  time  aad 
attention  to  their  care.  When  disease  ean  be  kept 
from  entering  among  his  flocks,  and  the  run  is 
tolerable,  he  is  then  likely  to  make  money  qnieker 
than  in  any  other  colonial  purauit.  The  Auatraiian 
flocks  are  predisposed  to  two  serious  aiimcfnts  tie., 
catarrh  and  scab,  and  in  very  damp  ground,  foot 
rot  is  so  prevalent  as  to  ruin  whole  floeks  ;  but  it 
is  not  known  in  dry  districts,  and,  indeed,  ia  leas  pre- 
valent everywhere  than  some  yean  ago.  Catarrh  and 
scab  often  iqppear  simultaneously.  They  are  widely 
different  in  their  character.  The  scab  ia  a  kxtai 
disease  which  may  be  brought  on  by  bad  water  and 
want  of  cleanliness,  but  whidi  usually  arises  £ram 
impurity  of  blood.  It  will  yield  to  the  naual 
remedies.  For  many  yean  mercury  was  used  to 
cure  the  scab,  but  arsenic,  in  combination  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  tobacco  is  now  regarded  aa  the 
best  wash.  If  the  season  for  dressing  be  favourable 
there  is  little  or  no  danger  likely  to  arise  to  the 
sheep  from  the  operation.  The  catarrh  is  an 
epidemic  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  plura-pnenmonia 
that  raged  with  such  violence  in  Gkeat  Britaia 
seven  yean  ago.  The  more  delicate  flocks^  par* 
ticularly  such  as  have  been  reared  in  the  northern 
portion  of  New  South  Wales,  are  usnally  the  first 
to  be  attacked  with  the  epidemic^  particular^ 
when  removed  to  a  colder  climate.  The  disease 
from  some  exciting  cause  may  break  out  anddenly, 
attacking  hundreds  in  a  single  day.  It  will  not 
yield  to  any  known  remedy,  and  is  higl^y  infeotioits. 
The  squatter  has  only  one  resource,  to  oot  the 
throats  of  the  sheep  as  fast  as  they  are  attaeked. 
There  are  many  stations  provided  with  vats  for 
rendering  the  stock  so  killed  into  tallow,  bitt  the 
disease  often  spreads  so  fast  that  the  squatter 
cannot  keep  pace  vrith  its  progress.  Thoaa  who 
have  not  provided  themselves  with  vats,  throw  the 
sheep  into  heaps  and  bum  thent. 

The  squatter  lives  in  perpetual  terror  of  these 
two  frightful  visitations,  and  he  dreads  all  neigh- 
boun  and  intruders.  He  cannot  be  too  dar  awi^ 
from  other  squatters,  and  isolates  himself 
as  much  as  possible.  If  he  possess  a  au- 
superior  mind,  and  accustom  himself  to  reflect 
upon  scenes  that  surround  him,  he  may  lead  a 
happy,  and  far  from  a  useless  life.  At  first  the 
eternal  silence  of  the  bosh  is  oppressive,  but  a 
short  sojourn  is  sufficient  to  accustom  the  neophite 
to  the  new  scene,  and  he  speedily  becomes 
enamoured  of  it. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  station  ia  usually  on 
the  banks  of  a  stream;  the    first  ol^eet  tM 
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aitrMis  aitentioii  is  the  wool  shed,  a  large  buildiDg 
of  slabs  or  rough  Fplit  logs ;  the  huts  for  master  and 
men  are  often  of  the  same  material,  and  there  is 
ti9aally  a  paddock  enclosed  and  cultivated.  On 
every  side  of  his  primitive  abode  spreads  wide 
roUing  plains,  deep  forests,  and  boundless  swamps, 
and  when  the  creeks  are  swooUen  with  the  winter 
rains,  the  green  fields  turn  into  lakes.  Most  of 
the  squatters  who  have  lived  long  in  the  far  bush, 
admit  that  they  like  the  life,  and  have  little  desire 
to  change  it.  .Nearly  all  of  them  who  have 
returned  to  Europe  retain  a  lively  and  pleasant 
reooUeotion  of  the  time  spent  there.  Indeed, 
there  must  be  a  fascination  about  it  not  easily 
described,  when  many  abandon  the  pleasures  of 
friendly  and  congenial  society,  and  the  gratification 
of  high  civil  station  in  £urope,  and  return  to  make 
their  permanent  abode  amidst  the  deep  recesses  of 
the  Australian  bush.  They  have  imbibed  a  taste 
for  an  unconfined  life,  and  here  there  is  a  "  bound- 
lessness*' not  to  be  found  in  other  counties.  The 
roost  agreeable  stations  are  in  soft  and  enchanting 
landscapes,  which  appear  peculiar  to  Australasia ; 
long  wide  plains  thinly  timbered,  and  glovriog  with 
flowers  of  the  brightest  hues,  open  slopes  descend- 
ing with  great  regularity,  one  after  another, 
towards  some  river  or  creek,  green,  yerdant,  and 
beautiful,  with  the  hoary  charms  of  blue  and  silent 
mountains  at  some  distance. 

The  class  of  Australian  squatters  comprehends 
roen  of  every  shade  of  character,  and  the  style  in 
which  they  live  is  regulated  by  their  means,  their 
tastes,  and  their  intelligence.  In  new  districts, 
when  the  land  is  being  taken  up  for  grazing  pur- 
poses, there  is  little,  if  any,  distinction  made 
betweeen  the  employer  and  the  employed ;  and 
those  at  the  station  live  in  a  tent,  or  bark  hut, 
eating  and  sleepiog  together.  Those  who  go  to 
new  districts  are  generally  adventurers  with  limited 
pecuniary  resources,  or  superintendents  employed 
by  the  large  stockowners  in  the  settled  portions  of 
the  colony,  who  require  an  outlet  for  surplus  stock. 
After  a  certain  period  the  new  tract  of  country  is 
settled  ;  those  who  occupy  the  land  as  squatting 
stations  have  accumulated  money,  and  purchased 
some  portion  of  their  runs  in  fee  simple ;  they 
erect  houses,  lay  out  gardens,  plant  orchards  and 
vineyards,  buy  houses,  engage  servants,  and  not 
seldom  many  fair  wives  to  beguile  the  tedium  of 
the  bush.  When  their  runs  are  circumscribed  by 
the  influx  of  civilisation,  they  are  then  induced  to 
cultivate  the  best  land,  and  combine  agricultural 
with  pastoral  pursuits.  They  are  allowed  to  occupy 
the  unsold  portions  of  their  runs  for  their  flocks, 
\intii  popuktion  presses  on  them,  and  they  are  all 
absorbed,  as  one  wave  after  another  sweeps  for- 
ward. 

I  can  seen  little  reason  for  the  great  jealousy 
entertained  of  the  squatters  by  the  other  portions 
.  of  the  Australian  people.  They  were  allowed  by  a 
wise  providence  to  be  the  pioneers  of  civilisation 
in  the  wilderness ;  to  use  millions  of  acres  of 
herbage  which  penodioally  withered  without  giving 


food  to  more  than  a  few  kangaroos.  They  have 
opened  up  a  path  in  the  wilderness  for  millions  o 
follow,  and  if  iu  many  instances  they  have  become 
possessors  of  fair  domains,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  they  had  to  fight  against  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties.  The  squatters  are  few  in  number  in 
comparison  with  the  other  sections  of  the  people ; 
and  it  will  be  merely  necessary  to  take  care  that 
they  do  not  obtain  any  exclusive  privileges,  and 
that  they  pay  a  fair  price  for  whatever  public 
property  they  use.  Many  who  for  years  resided 
in  baric  huts,  and  associated  with  their  servants, 
have  now  fine  mansions,  elegant  equipages,  and 
enjoy  all  the  luxuries  of  civilised  life.  Many  who 
commenced  with  an  equal  number  of  sheep,  and 
who,  perhaps,  had  equal,  if  not  superior  advantages, 
have  been  ruined,  lost  all  they  possessed,  and  have 
left  the  country  in  poverty.  The  stations  which 
they  had  formed  at  such  trouble  and  risk,  were 
sold  for  a  third  of  their  value,  and  the  owners 
thrown  homeless  upon  the  world.  The  wealthy 
squatter,  who  by  plodding  industry  has  arrived  at 
fortune,  must  sometimes  think  of  his  old  neigh- 
bours ;  while  relating  to  his  family  and  aoquaint- 
ances  the  reminiscences  of  former  times— the 
history  of  feuds,  battles,  sieges  with  the  untamed 
aborigines,  and  more  dangerous  bushrangers,  he 
can  hardly  forget  those  who  fought  by  his  side,  and 
are  wanderers  in  some  other  clime.  The  new  men 
who  purchased  their  stock  and  runs  for  a  third 
part  of  their  value,  have  become  independent  in 
circumstances.  Many  of  the  pioneers  have  had 
but  little  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country  : 
they  sowed,  but  strangers  reaped  the  golden 
harvest. 

Another  class  of  squatters,  were  sons  of 
wealthy  gentlemen  in  Britain,  who  bad  been  sent 
to  commence  sheep-farming  in  Australia,  as  a 
profession.  Many  of  them,  instead  of  attending 
to  their  stations,  lived  in  the  cities,  and  spent  their 
time  at  horse  races  and  in  billiard  rooms.  They 
wer(B  noted  for  their  wild  pranks  and  their 
extravagance.  As  a  matter  of  course,  they  quickly 
dissipated  their  property,  and  had  to  return  home, 
in  not  a  few  instances,  destitute  of  even  common 
necessaries.  Others  among  them  have  cleared 
independent  fortunes. 

No  order,  perhaps,  has  experienced  so  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  as  the  Australian  squatters. 
Sheep  sold  iu  1841  as  high  as  forty  shillings  a 
head ;  in  1843,  they  were  sold  as  low  as  Is.  This 
sudden  depression  ruined  all  who  were  in  debt. 
It  was  an  eventful  period  in  the  fortunes  of  all. 
Many  squatters  seriously  contemplated  abandoning 
their  flocks,  and  but  for  a  fortunate  suggestion  of 
Mr.  O'Brien,  of  Yoss,  the  squatters  would  at  this 
crisis  have  been  crushed.  The  idea  was  that  the 
sheep  could  be  boiled  down  into  tallow,  in  the 
manner  followed  in  Russia.  This  was  at  once 
acted  upon ;  the  boiling  down  system  commenced 
in  1844,  and  about  the  same  tinre  wool  advanced 
in  the  great  markets  of  Europe.  For  several 
years  the  export  of  tallow  was  the  mainstay  of  the 
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sqnatiera,  wlio  were  under  the  seeessity  of  boiling  ! 
down  a  large  portion  of  their  'stock,  in  order  to  I 
dear  off  sncli  incumbranoes  as  pressed  most 
aeyerelj  upon  them.  This  sacrifice  fery  much 
diminished  the  resources  of  the  squatters,  but  after 
the  crisis  had  passed  over,  their  stock  increased  in 
yalue  with  great  rapidity.  The  squatters  have 
■inoe  then  had  a  career  of  unbroken  prosperity ; 
but  the  aererity  of  the  ordeal  through  which  tbey 
passed  at  this  period,  will  be  best  demonstrated  by 
the  following  figures.  In  1344,  there  were 
slaughtered  in  New  South  Wides  217,797  sheep, 
and  20,048  head  of  homed  cattle,  the  value  being 
estimated  at  £83,511;  ^  the  succeeding  year,  the 
stock  slaughtered  for  'tallow  advanced  to  the 
estioaated  yalue  of  £102,746,  and  in  1847  it 
reached  £108,186.  The  filth  and  stench  of  the 
boiling  establishments  were  unbearable,  and  the 
sight  of  the  wholesale  butchery  of  stock  was  most 
disgusting.  New  regulations  latterly  preyented 
any  slaughtering  establishment  from  being  erected 
within  a  rea8onid>le  dbtance  of  the  incorporated 
towns,  and  those  already  in  existence  had  to  be 
remoyed.  The  discoyery  of  gold  in  the  Australian 
odonies  brought  a  great  increase  of  population, 
and  as  meat  advanced  in  price,  the  boiling-down 
establishments  were  forsaken ;  nay,  such  was  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  food  that  Australia  had  to 
import  great  quantities  of  meat  from  Europe  or 
America.  The  squatters  now  were  better  remunera- 
ted by  the  carcases  of  their  sheep  than  by  the 
wool,  a  perfect  revolution  took  place,  and  gold 
flowed  into  their. hands  in  large  quantities.  Many 
took  advantage  of  the  favourable  opportunity  thus 
offered,  and  sold  out  and  returned  to  Europe,  or 
embarked  in  other  pursuits  in  the  colony.  In  size 
the  runs  of  the  squatters  varied  from  10,000  to 


100,000  acres,  and,  perhaps,  30,000  acres  migkt  be 
a  fair  average.  The  quantity  of  stock  maint-ained 
upon  those  runs  depends  very  much,  however, 
upon  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  qaaiilj  of 
the  herbage.  The  more  extensive  ruiis  are 
subdivided  in  divisions,  or  out  stations,  as  tbej  are 
termed,  where  huts  are  erected  for  the  men,  and 
hurdles  for  the  sheep.  The  home  statk^a  is 
usually  about  the  centre  of  the  run,  and  in  settkd 
districts  has  all  the  comforts  and  applianees  of 
civilization.  In  most  cases  the  shepherds  liave 
favourite  dogs,  and  the  greatest  affection  exists 
bet\i*een  those  sagadous  and  faithful  animals^  and 
their  roasters.  They  understand  each  otber  so 
well,  and  are  so  much  attached  to  each  other,  that 
they  are  inseparable  friends. 

To  an  idler,  life  in  the  bush  would  have  few 
channs  after  the  novelty  bad  passed  away,  but  tlie 
squatters  have  the  exdtement  of  business. 

The  term   squatter  was  applied  in   the    first 
instance  to  signify,  as  in  America,  such  as  erected 
huts  on  unsold  land.     It  thus  came  to  be  applkd 
to  all  who  did  not  live  on  their  own  land,  to  whom 
the  original  and  more  expressive  name  of  settler 
continued  to  be  applied.     When  the   owDers  of 
stock  became  influential  from   their  education  and 
wealth,  it  was  thought  due  to  them  to  change  this 
term  for  one  more  suitable  to  their  circumstances, 
as  tbey  now  included  in  their  order  neariy   every 
man    of    mark    or    wealth    in    Australia.      The 
Government  suggested  the  term,  "  tenants  of  the 
Crown,'*  the   press  hinted  at  n^ing  instead  of 
squatters,  *' licensed  graziers,*'    and,  both   terms 
were  in  partial  use  for  some  time,  but  sueh  is  the 
prejudice  in  favour  of  what  is  already  establnhed, 
that  both  were  soon  disused,  and  the  oiigioal  term 
finally  adopted. 
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Hz  ftood  betide  the  village  church 

A  wanderer,  deeply  stained  with  tin^ 
He  stood,  half  hidden  in  the  porch, 

Bnt  did  not  veatare  in. 
Strange  voices  in  the  music  now 

Spoke  to  his  heart  of  days  gone  by — 
He  pressed  his  hand  against  his  brow, 

And  wished  that  he  oonld  die. 

For,  while  the  music  reached  bis  earsj 

Before  his  Tacant,  dreamy  eyes, 
A  ghostly  troop  of  wasted  years 

In  mockery  seemed  to  rise. 
As  thongh  to  ask—"  What  do'st  thou  here  P" 

The  idle  thought,  the  foolish  word. 
The  fiendish  laugh,  the  drunken  jeer, 
*  In  the  deep  notes  he  heard. 


Theae  Toices  from  tlie  dreary  past 

He  had  not  heard  for  many  a  day-^ 
And  now  they  only  came  to  oast 

A  shadow  on  his  wi^. 
*'  Begone  !**  the  voices  seemed  to  diout— 

Or  such,  indeed,  was  his  belief — 
"  The  eongregation  coming  out 

WiU  take  thee  for  a  thief!** 

Hark  !— from  within,  what  does  he  hear? 

*Twas  thus  the  minister  began — 
"  Christ  cime  to  save  the  sinner  here. 

And  not  the  righteous  man." 
The  vagrant  triumphed  o^r  the  past, 

And  all  the  taunts  of  viee  and  sia — 
'Twas  like  a  spell  around  him  cart— 

For  then  he  Tentared  ia. 
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(COKTINUED  PROU  OUR  LAST  NUMBER.) 


'Thb  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Company  lias  no 
busineas  with  life  insurance,  and  that  is  our 
business  in  these  articles ;  but  we  may  notice  its 
results,  as  it  comes  in  the  way.  It  was  established 
in  the  spring  of  1853,  and  to  the  close  of  that 
year  had  taken  £1,018  for  policies,  and  its  current 
expenses  were  £1,115.  The  preliminary  expenses 
had  been  £408,  and  the  capital  secured  £895. 
This  company  appears  to  have  been  continued  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Plate  Glass  Universal  In- 
surance Company,  and  its  accounts  for  twelve 
months  after  that  date  show  an  income  from  po- 
licies of  £3,446,  and  charges  thereon  of  all  des- 
criptions throirn  together,  amounting  to  £3,042. 

The  Preston  and  North  Lancashire  Fire  and 
Life  Insurance  Company,  establbhed  in  1845, 
ceased  to  exist  in  1848. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  Life  and  Educational  As- 
surance Company  has  a  capital  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  an  existence  of  four  and  a  half  years,  and 
an  outlay  for  preliminary  expenses,  and  those 
charged  to  the  extension  account  of  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Tbe  policies 
produced  in  the  first  account,  extending  over  fifteen 
months,  £3,014,  and  the  various  current  expense?, 
without  any  claims,  reached  very  nearly  eighty- 
eight  per  cent. ;  but  as  certail»  small  sources  of  in- 
come had  to  be  added  to  the  revenue  from  policies, 
the  balance  to  the  revenue  fund  was  £624 18s.  4d. 
The  re>assurances  required  nearly  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  income. 

In  1833,  the  revenue  from  policies  was  £5,787. 
The  company  bad  been  very  fortunate  in  claims, 
which  exceeded  £100,  and  only  exceeded  it — not 
being  £101,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  re-assu- 
rances, £668,  they  formed  over  thirteen  per 
cent.,  while  the  current  expenditure  being  eighty- 
nine  per  cent.,  )io  balance  would  have  remained 
over,  but  a  loss,  only  some  payments  were  ob- 
tained for  rent  from  subtenants,  and  other  trifling 
sources,  so  as  to  produce  a  balance  of  £159.  The 
subsequent  year  was  more  fortunate ;  the  receipts 
for  policies  were  greatly  increased,  amounting  to 
£10,024;  but  tbe  re-assurauces  and  claims  amounted 
to  twenty-eight  and  three-fourths  per  cent.,  and 
the  current  expenses  to  very  nearly  fifty  per  cent., 
and  tbe  reserved  balance  was  £2  633.  The  last 
year  had  an  income  from  policies ^of  £11,832 ;  but 
the  claims  on  life  policies  were  heavy,  and  the  re- 
assurances large,  amounting  together  to  more 
than  fifty  per  cent. ;  while  the  current  expenses 
were  forty  six  per  cent.,  so  the  balance  would  have 
been  small  except  for  the  minor  sources  of  income, 
which  brought  it  to  £726.  The  company  have 
now  secured  a  largo  annual  revenue,  aud  by  good 
management  their  reserve  should  increase  rapidly 
for  a  few  years,  since  it  will  all  be  required  in 
.   course  of  time. 


The  Professional  Life  Assurance  Company,  which 
is  nearly  ten  years  old,  grants  annuities  and  traffics 
in  deposits,  in  addition  to  its  life  business.  The 
latter  is  extensive,  and  appears  to  have  been  in- 
creased vigorously.  We  take  no  account  of  pro- 
bable profits  of  annuities,  deposits,  and  loans,  while 
we  reckon  all  the  expenses  in  the  account  as 
against  the  life  business,  so  that  some  credit  should 
be  given  for  the  proportion  that  might  be  properly 
chargeable  to  the  minor  departments.  The  policy 
revenue  of  1851,  reached  £11,363.  The  claims 
were  forty-one  per  cent,  of  that  amount,  and  the 
other  expenditure  was  more  than  ninety-six  and  a 
half  per  cent,  of  the  policy  receipts ;  so  a  large 
loss  occurred  upon  that  year*s  business.  The  po- 
licy revenue  of  the  next  year  reached  £18,829, 
although  only  £14,137  was  paid  ;  but  our  calcula- 
tions should  proceed  upon  the  larger  sum,  becaiw 
thb  investment  in  the  hands  of  the  insured  of 
balances  upon  their  own  payments  is  perfectly 
good  to  the  extent  indicated.  The  claims  were 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  revenue ;  and  the 
other  expenditure  was  fifty-eight  and  a  half  per 
cent. — nearly  balancing.  The  income  in  1853,  rose 
to  £22,387,  of  which  twenty-five  per  cent,  re- 
mained due  as  before.  The  claims  on  policies 
reached  thirty-two  per  cent  of  this  sum,  and  the 
expenses  of  management,  including,  as  usual, 
dividends,  and  the  balance  of  interest  over  receipts, 
formed  fifty- six  and  a  half  per  cent.,  so  that  a  ba- 
lance remained  to  the  reserve  fund.  In  1854,  the 
policy  revenue  advanced  to  £24,346,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  was  twenty-five,  while  the  re-aasu- 
rances  were  a  Httle  over  four,  and  all  the  other 
outlay  for  dividends,  expenses,  and  interest,  were 
fifty-nine,  making  together,  eighty-eight  per  cent. 
The  Professional,  by  the  close  of  1854,  had  reached 
a  high  income,  but  it  had  been  chiefly  expended 
upon  extensions,  a  practice  which  may  be  pushed 
into  an  extreme,  and  prove  not  beneficial,  but  in- 
jurious. Some  diffioiUties  will  always  be  found  in 
hitting  the  right  mean  on  this  point,  but  it  is 
wiser  to  shoot  within  than  without  the  mark. 

The  Property  Protection  Society  is  unconnected 
with  life  assurance,  and  exists  only  because  swind- 
lers and  thieves  live  in  this  present  world.  It  was 
completely  registered  nearly  ten  years  since.  Its 
infancy  was,  however,  very  weak,  and  at  tbe  dose 
of  1850  its  annual  subscriptions  only  reached 
£1 ,674.  Its  .entire  charges  were  £1,872,  of  which 
£690,  or  a  little  over  one-third,  were  for  risks.  In 
1851,  the  income  from  the  same  source  was  £1,751, 
and  its  outlay  for  crimes  done  against  the  sub- 
scribers was  still  a  little  over  one-third,  or  £676. 
The  accouut  for  1852  is  omitted.  Tbe  account 
for  1853  does  not  plainly  state  the  caruings  of  the 
company,  or  its  expenditure  for  offences,  bat  the 
former  seem  to  have  reached  £1,990.    The  capital 
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of  the  oompany  paid  up  is  £4,020.  The  actinty 
of  the  thieves  at  the  present  date  shoald  bring 
business  to  the  Property  Protection,  bat  we  hear 
nothing  of  it  in  the  bine  book  for  the  last  or  the 
previous  year. 

The  Protector  Endowment  Loan  and  Annuity 
Company  give  no  farther  account  of  themselves 
than  the  acknowledgement  of  having  received 
capital  and  deposits  to  the  close  of  their  first  year, 
1853,  amounting  to  £22,628.  They  had  returned 
five  thousand  pounds,  but  how  much  of  the  ba- 
lance was  an  asset,  and  what  was  a  debt,  does  not 
appear.  The  expenses  before  commencing  business, 
and  the  current  outlay  for  the  first  year,  a  little 
exceeded  three  thoosand  pounds.  No  account  is 
given  of  the  number  of  policies  issued. 

The  Protestant  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Associa- 
tion is  in  the  winding-up  court,  and  it  has  pub- 
lished no  account  in  this  blue  book,  although  it 
is  over  four  years  old,  and  only  fell  this  year  into 
the  fangs  of  the  Yice-Chancellor. 

The  Provident  Mutual  Insurance  belongs  to 
Durham,  and  deals  in  shipping  alone.  We  see 
nothing  respecting  it  dated  after  1851,  but  its  ma- 
nagement was  so  cheap  that  we  presume  it  exists 
still. 

The  Provincial  Insurance  Company  belongs  to 
Wrexham,  and  was  registered  in  April,  1852,  but 
has  supplied  no  accounts. 

The  Prudential  Mutual  Assurance  is  nearly 
eight  years  old.  The  accounts  are  not  closely  re- 
gistered, and  they  are  mixed  up  with  the  extensive 
loan  transactions  of  the  company,  which  must  in- 
volve a  large  expenditure ;  and  that  should  be  re- 
membered in  looking  to  the  cost  of  its  manage- 
ment, in  which  all  the  payments  are  included.  The 
policies  produced  in  1853  the  sum  of  £3,018.  The 
claims  were  teven^  the  re-assurances  twenty-four 
and  a  half,  and  all  other  expenses  fifty-five,  or 
altogether  eighty-six  per  cent,  of  the  revenue.  The 
income  from  policies  for  1854  was  £3,075,  on  which 
the  claims  were  nearly  seventeen,  the  re-assurances 
slightly  over  sixteen,  and  all  the  other  expenses 
over  sixty-seven  and  a  half,  giving  a  total  slightly 
over  the  revenue,  or  in  figures  amounting  to 
£3,119.  The  account  for  1855  is  not  published  in 
the  return. 

Although  railway  assurance  companies  have  no 
necessary  connexion  with  life  assurance  business, 
yet  as  we  have  noticed  companies  under  a  different 
letter  formed  for  this  purpose,  we  may  also  men- 
tion the  Railway  Assurance  Company  formed  in 
1850.  Its  income  froip  policies  for  the  year  end- 
ing with  January,  1852,  was  £1,606  9s.,  of  which 
£650  were  paid  in  compensation  of  injuries,  and 
£1,766,  within  threepence,  for  expenses.  The 
company  was  accordingly  dissolved,  and  the  business 
transferred  to  the  Accidental  Death  Insurance 
Company. 

The  Railway  Passengers'  Insurance  Company 
commenced  in  March,  1849.  Its  accounts  are 
stated  "  voluminously."  The  income  for  the  half 
year  ending  30th  June,   1652,   vras  £3,066,   of 


which  £982  were  paid  in  compensation  of  isjunes, 
and  for  all  other  purposes  £2,351 ;  giving  a  total  of 
£3,333,  and  leaving  a  loss.  It  would  be  useless 
to  follow  out  the  accounts  of  this  Company  half 
yearly ;  but  the  half  year  immediately  folkiwiBg 
was  very  unfortunate ;  for  while  the  income  was 
£4,295,  the  compensation,  with  the  expcues 
attendant  thereupon,  were  nearly  fifty  per  eest  of 
that  amount,  or  £2,098,  and  the  other  expesaes 
were  a  little  over  that  amount,  or  £8,176  ;  a»i 
thus  the  total  was  slightly  over  the  inoome.  T1» 
accounts  for  1853  exhibit  better  results,  and  the 
operations  of  that  year  increased  the  balaoee  of 
the  company  by  £2,310.  The  six  first  montfaa  of 
1854  gave  an  inoome  of  £5,062,  subject  to  pay- 
ments for  compensation,  of  £1,801,  and  for  ex- 
penses, jDf  £2,967 ;  leaving  a  balance  to  the  aoooont 
of  £294.  The  subsequent  accounts  are  not  pub- 
lished. 

The  Rent  Guarantee  Society  was  eatabliabed  at 
the  close  of  1850.  Its  preliminary  expenses,  in- 
cluding the  fittings  and  furniture  of  the  office,  were 
under  twelve  hundred  pounds.  The  aocoonta  pub- 
lished in  this  return  extend  for  four  years  fran 
the  commencement  of  the  company.  The  c^sital, 
paid-up  amounted  to  eight  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifteen  pounds.  The  money  borrowed,  after 
allowing  repayments,  appeared  to  be  four  thouaaad 
five  hundred  pounds.  The  balance  of  cash  on 
hand  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  eon- 
pan/s  operations  amounted  to  nine  hundred  and 
six  pounds.  All  this  money  seems  not  to  have 
been  expended  in  the  extensiou  and  manageocBt 
of  the  business,  and  in  addition  to  its  anni^ 
revenue,  for  a  sum  of  six  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  forty-nine  pounds  above  the  amount  of  rents 
received  has  been  advanced  to  owners  of  house 
property.  A  Rent  Guarantee  Society  appears  to 
be  almost  unnecessary,  looking  to  the  advantages 
over  common  creditors  afforded  by  the  law  to 
owners  of  property ;  yet  this  oompany  did  a  laige, 
although,  at  the  commencement  of  its  career,  not 
a  very  remunerative,  trade.  We  have  nol  gone 
minutely  into  its  affairs,  or  into  its  expenses  at  all, 
because  they  have  no  connexion  directly  with  life 
or  fire  assnrance. 

The  Rye  Mutual  Marine  Insurance  is  connected 
with  shipping  only,  has  existed  for  six  years,  and 
publishes  in .  this  return  accounts  for  four  yean, 
which  Qhow  cheap  management. 

The  Royal  Insurance  Company  was  oomf^etdy 
registered  in  June,  1845.  Its  business  includes 
fire  and  life  assurance.  The  capital  paid-up 
amounted,  at  the  close  of  1854,  to  £277,515.  Hie 
company  was  established  originaUy  at  Liveapool ; 
but  its  business  has  been  extended  widely,  imd  it 
is  now  also  one  of  the  London  ofiloes.  The  first 
account  in  this  report  is  for  1851.  The  statements 
respecting  the  fire  and  life  departments  are  veiy 
properly  separated.  We  take  the  fire  departnent 
first,  and  that  account  commoiced  iot  the  year 
named  with  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  ooBipaiiy  of 
£26,009.    h%  its  transaetions  pieeest  a  i 
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oonirast  to  thote  of  so  many  new  companies,  we 
present  those  connected  with  the  fire  department 
in  4  precise  form.     The  accounts  are — 

For  1851. 

Praniiimt  £40,110  ITa.  5d. 

lifMMt  (£^,902)      ...        52*74  p^r  cent,  on  premium. 
£«penM8  («1S,S14)  ...       2507    „        n        n 

Learing  22*18     „  of  profit. 

The  bnainess,  after  paying  a  dividend  of  7 1  per 
cent,  on  the  original  capital,  enabled  the  company 
to  add  to  their  re-assuranpe  fund  £12,419  2s.  8d. 

1852. 

Premiamt      £52,901  lOt.  Od. 

Loeeet  (£20,182)  ...       88*15  per  cent,  on  premium. 
£speiiMt    (£1S,940)      26-85        „         „         „ 

IieaTiag  85*50        „        „     of  profit. 

After  paying  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
originai  capital,  the  company  were  enabled  to  add 
to  their  re-assurance  fund  £8,122  19s.  5d. 

1853. 

PrMBinms      £65,184  lOs.  9d. 

LoMet  (£88,400)    ...      58*95  per  cent,  on  premium. 
SxpeuMt     (£16,816)      2506        „        n        n 

LDATing  15*99        „        »     of  profit. 

After  paying  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
original  capital,  the  company  were  enabled  to  add 
to  their  re-assuranee  fund  £6,504  Os.  lid. 

1854. 

Premiumt        £71,311  8e.  Od. 

Loeeet  (£35,060)     ...    49*14  per  cent,  on  premium. 
Bipeniei  (£17,074)...     28*92        „        „        „ 

LeeTiDg  26*94        „        „     of  profit 

The  payment  of  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
original  capital  left  the  company  to  add  to  their  re- 
assurance fand  a  sum  of  £5,880  19s.  6d. 

We  subjoin  the  additions  made  to  the  reserve 
fund  in  these  years : — 

1861      £12,419    2    8 

1852     8,1?2  19    5 

1853     6.504    0  11 

1854     5,880  19    6 


£82,927    2    6 

The  result  of  these  four  years,  therefore,  shows 
an  amount  of  actually  £32,927  added  to  the  reserve 
fund,  after  paying  to  the  proprietors  for  the  last 
throe  years  of  the  period  10  per  cent,  dividend. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  this  was  effected 
notwithstanding  the  company  had  to  provide  for 
unfortunate  losses  on  their  American  business, 
which  amounted  in  the  four  years  to  an  aggregate 
oi  £20,929. 

The  re-assurance,  or  reserve  fund,  by  these  ac- 
cumulations is  shown  by  the  balance  sheet  to  have 
amounted  in  1854  to  £57,668.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten in  stating  the  accumulations  of  this  company, 
that  it  added  £89,280  to  the  original  capital  in  the 
year  1848.  The  balance  sheet  for  1854,  shows 
the  assets,  fire  and  life,  being  the  funds  actually  in 
band,  to  amount  to  nearly  £450,000. 

The  life  department  commenced  in  1851  with  an 
accumulated  balance  of  £23,513.  The  payments 
for  policies  amounted  to  £11,894,  and  the  claims 


upon  them  were  not  quite  sixteen,  while  all  the 
expenses  were  not  quite  fifteen  per  oent.,  leaving 
very  nearly  seventy  per  cent,  to  accumulate,  in 
addition  to  £1,366  received  for  interest. 

In  the  following  year  the  income  from  policies 
reached  £17,819,  while  the  claims,  inclusive  of 
purchased  policies,  formed  nearly  thirty,  and  the 
expenses  a  little  over  fifteen  per  cent.,  leaving 
fifty-five  per  cent,  to  accumulate,  in  addition  to 
£2,047  received  as  interest  on  capital.  The  increase 
of  the  life  claims  shows  the  necessity  of  accumu- 
lating capital  to  meet  engagements,  which  must 
ripen  sooner  or  later  into  payments. 

The  receipts  for  life  policies  in  the  subsequent 
year  rose  to  £22,411,  while  the  claims  and  pur- 
chased policies  were  fifty- four,  and  the  other 
expenses  were  fifteen,  in  all,  sixty-nine,  and  leaving 
thirty-one  per  cent.,  in  addition  to  £3,076  of  in- 
terest,  to  be  added  to  the  stock. 

The  receipts  from  policies  in  1854  were  worth 
£25,447 ;  of  which  the  claims  and  purchased 
policies  required  forty,  and  the  expenses  fourteen 
per  cent. ;  but  as  the  interest  on  capital  in  thb  de- 
partment exceeded  the  entire  expenses  by  £75,  the 
balance  added  to  the  stock  was  sixty  per  cent,  of^ 
the  money  paid  for  policies. 

The  aooumnlated  capital  in  the  life  department  at 
the  close  of  1854  was  £77,981,  being  an  increase 
of  £54,478  in  four  years,  less  £7,539,  the  amount 
received  for  annuities  above  what  was  paid  on  that 
account.  This  company  have  not  produced  these 
results  in  consequence  of  low  claims,  for  they  have 
paid  a  full  average  in  that  branch,  but  from  small 
expenses  operating  in  connexion  with  a  numerous 
body  of  shareholders.  The  success  of  the  com- 
pany has  been  very  remarkable,  and  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  office  of  the  same  age  and  cir- 
cumstances. The  per  centage  for  expenses  in  the 
life  assurance  department  might  be  made  up  in 
another  form  than  wc  have  pursued,  but  we  have 
adopted  one  course  in  every  case — omitting  the 
annuity  business  and  siit.ilar  details.  The  Royal 
has  secured  an  income  cf  £25,447  from  life  pre- 
miums in  eight  to  ten  years,  at  a  net  cost  of  not 
more  than  thirteen  per  cent,  for  the  actual  business 
outlay,  being  not  one-fourth  of  the  average  expendi- 
ture of  fifty-four  new  offices,  and  the  smallest  outlay 
incurred  in  any  case ;  for  the  next  in  this  respect 
is  fifty  per  cent,  over  the  Boyal. 

The  Fire  business  has  attained  very  large  di- 
mensions, for  of  nine  of  the  leading  young  com- 
panies the  receipts  for  fire  insurance  amounted  to 
£824,924,  of  which  the  Royal  had  £371,957,  or 
nearly  one  half  of  the  whole ;  while  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  Royal  was  twenty,  and  the  average  of 
the  others  forty-eight  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  and 
the  investments  of  the  Royal  were  £872,394, 
and  that  of  thirteen  leading  (new)  offices  were 
£1,238,688,  so  that  the  stock  of  the  former  was 
over  forty-three  per  cent,  of  the  amount  held  by 
the  thirteen  offices  altogether. 

The  Safety  Life  Assurance  was  established  two 
years  ago,  the  8t.  George  two  and  a  half  years 
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Binoe,  the  Saxon  eigbtocn  months  since,  and  the 
Security,  two  years  ago— but  they  have  rendered 
no  accounts,  and  none  could  have  been  expected  at 
the  close  of  last  year.  The  Sceptre  of  England 
came  into  existence  four  years  ago,  and  went  out 
of  it  in  six  months,  being  dissolved  without  ren- 
dering any  account. 

The  Solicitors'  and  General  Life  Assurance 
Society  is  over  ten  years  old.  During  1851  the 
receipts  for  policies  were  £13,301.  The  claims, 
purchased  policies,  and  re-assurances  were  twenty- 
six,  and  all  other  expenses  forty-one ;  but,  as  the 
latter  included  interest  to  shareholders,  the  interest 
received  upon  their  cspital,  and  money  from  policy 
stamps,  together  nearly  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the 
revenue  from  policies,  should  be  deducted,  leaving 
•  the  total  expenditure  fifty-one  per  cent. 

The  receipts  for  policies  in  the  following  yea 
reached  £15,569.  One  thousand  pounds  were 
paid  to  the  building  account,  and  after  deducting 
it  from  the  interest  received  on  capital,  we  have 
reduced  the  expenditure  by  the  balance,  which, 
for  claims,  re-assurances,  and  purchases  of  policies, 
was  fifty-three ;  and  for  all  other  expenses  thirty 
•»in  all  eighty-three  per  cent. 

In  1853,  the  receipts  from  policies  amounted  to 
£17,945,  and  the  disbursements  for  claims,  and 
matters  connected  with  them,  forty-one ;  and  for 
all  other  expenses,  with  the  additions  and  re- 
ductions stated  in  the  previous  paragraph,  to  fifty- 
three,  making  altogelher  ninety-four  per  cent. — 
including  £550  for  building,  and  £3,332  for  divi- 
dends and  interest  to  shareholders. 

The  policy  reveuue  for  1854  was  £19,431 ;  and 
the  claims  and  kindred  charges  reached  nearly  fifty- 
four,  while  the  other  expenses,  after  taking  off  the 
receipts  for  interest,  were  twenty-one,  making 
together  seventy-five  per  cent.,  including  £983 
for  building.  The  investments  of  the  Society  in 
different  funds,  at  that  date,  amounted  to  £70,766. 

The  Solvency  Mutual  Guarantee  Company  have 
no  connexion  with  life  assurance.  Their  object  is 
the  insurance  of  debts.  The  South  Shields  Marine 
Assurance  commenced  ten  years  ago,  but  has  long 
ceased.  The  Sun  Mutual  1^  been  in  the  same 
trade  at  Sutherland,  for  three  years,  but  has  re- 
gistered no  accounts.  The  Sunderland  A.  I. 
Insurance  is  confined  to  marine  business,  and  the 
Sunderland  Marine  Insurance  is  or  was  in  the 
same  position. 

The  Sovereign  Life  Assurance  Company  is  over 
ten  years  old.  The  accounts  in  the  book  begin 
^ith  the  year  ending  in  October,  1852,  and  extend 
over  three  years.  The  dividends  to  shareholders 
over  the  three  accounts  are  met  by  the  interest  of 
investments.  The  policies  produced^  in  the  year 
named,  £11,126.  The  claims  were  heavy,  and  with 
the  re-assurances  and  the  payments  for  surrendered 
policies  formed  thirty-nine,  the  dividends  twenty, 
and  all  other  expenses  thirty -one  and  a  half  per 
per  cent. ;  from  which,  however,  the  interest  and 
small  receipts  have  to  be  deducted,  and  were  equal 
to  very  nearly  twenty  per  cent. ;  leaving  altogether 


an  expenditure  of  seventy  and  a  half  per  eesL 
upon  the  receipts. 

The  income  from  policies  in  the  foUowiag  joi 
was  £11,626,  of  which  the  claims,  purckasei  uf 
policies,  and  the  re-assurances  required  thirtj-tto, 
the  dividends  nearly  twenty,  a  bonus  oa  tke 
policies  paid  in  cash,  fourteen,  and  ill  otker 
expenses  thirty-six ;  but  the  interest  on  mvestDei^ 
and  the  income  from  other  details,  being  tweotj- 
two  per  cent.,  the  charge  upon  the  policy  lefeooe 
was  eighty  per  cent.,  including  the  bonus. 

The  revenue  from  policies  bad  increased  m  185i 
to  £14,022,  and  the  interest  from  capital  indsooie 
small  payments  to  £2,212,  in  all  £16,234,  on  vkidi 
the  claims,  the  re -assurances,  the  surrmdoed 
policies,  and  the  bonus  upon  policin  required 
twenty,  the  dividends  to  shareholders  fifteen,  and 
almost  all  other  expenses  thirty,  in  all  aixtj-five 
per  cent.  Of  the  third  item,  over  one  thoosiid 
pounds  or  one  sixth  of  the  whole  amount,  was 
paid  for  advertbing,  and  we  doubt  not  wete  n- 
productive,  and  might  be  charged  to  exteosion. 

The  Sovereign  Company's  accounts  from  October, 
1854,  to  the  close  of  1855,  which  have  been  pob- 
lished  since  the  appearance  of  the  blue  book,  ikv 
a  gradual  increase  of  the  business.  The  inooae 
from  policies  being  19,474/.,  and  the  inteiest  re- 
ceived 4,165/.,  which  pays  the  current  expease, 
leaving  over  683/.  The  claims  amounted  to  oeadj 
twenty-four,  the  policies  purchased,  aod  imsbi- 
ranees',  to  over  eleven — together  thirty -five  per  ced 
The  extra  expenditure,  which  seems  to  hare  been 
extension  expenses,  amounted  to  fourteen  per  oeit, 
while  the  commission  and  dividends,  after  dedact- 
ing  the  balance  of  interest  over  the  payment  d 
current  expenditure,  amounted  to  eleven  aod  a  kitf 
per  cent.  The  per  centages  wouhl  have  bea 
smaller  if  we  had  added  the  interest  to  the  inoooe 
from  policies,  instead  of  deducting  it  froDtbe 
other  expenses ;  but  the  results  would  have  bea 
the  same.  The  company  added  during  the  period 
nearly  ten  thousand  pounds  to  their  accamolatei 
property,  which  amounts  to  eighty  tboosa^ 
pounds ;  and  the  revenue  from  capital,  now  ooosi* 
derable,  will  continue  to  increase. 

TheStar  Fire  Insurance  v^as  completely  regrsteitd 
in  1845.  The  only  account  returned  in  this  book 
is  for  the  year  terminating  with  September,  1852; 
and  the  business  in  that  year  left  a  loss  of  £2,i53, 
of  which,  however,  £1,350  were  for  the  di?idcadj 
of  the  proprietors.  The  impropriety  of  papg 
upon  the  stock  of  a  company  trading  at  a  los^ 
bropght  the  necessary  consequence— a  dissobtioo 
in  1853. 

The  Times  Fire  and  Property  Assurance  Cob- 
pany  was  completely  r^btered  in  1851.  iW 
account  published  in  the  book  comprehends  Iwelw 
months.  The  business  receipts  were  £2,335.  0» 
claims  and  duty  came  fo  £950,  and  the  expense 
to  £1,151,  leaving  a  small  surplus;  hot  we baie 
not  included  the  preliminary  expenses,  wbick 
exceeded  rather  one  thousand  pounds  ont  of  ^ 
quite  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  paid-up  t»^ 
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The  company  was  transferred  next  year  to  the  I 
Times  Fire  Assurance  Company.  By  this  arrange-  ! 
meni  we  have  no  account  for  1853;  but  the  ! 
statement  of  the  Times  Fire  Assurance  Company 
for  thirteen  months  terminating  with  March  of 
the  last  year.  The  new  company  have  a  subscribed 
capital  of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  and  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  is  paid  up.  The  entire 
sum  paid  for  the  insurance  against  fire  and  of 
pbte  glass,  including  the  fire  duties,  was  £7,606, 
whicb  the  expenditure  for  claims,  duties,  and  re- 
assurances, exceeded  by  £473.  The  current 
expenses  of  the  company  for  the  year  were  £3,996, 
including  policy  stamps,  from  wUch  £374  received 
for  the  latter  had  to  be  deducted,  and  the  expenses 
included  £575  for  interest  to  shareholders.  The 
preliminary  expenses  were  within  one  hundred  of 
four  thousand  pounds,  and  the  payment  to  the 
shareholders  of  the  former  company  more  than  one 
hundred  under  two  thousand  pounds.  The 
balance  left  over  on  both,  after  deducting  the 
receipts  from  the  old  company's  connexions,  was 
£3,214.  The  figures  show  the  expense  of  com- 
mencing business  in  this  department. 

The  Times  Life  Assurance  and  Guarantee 
Company  is  near  seven  years  of  age.  The  accounts 
published  in  this  book  are  from  the  year  ending  on 
30th  April,  1852.  The  account  for  1853  is 
omitted ;  but  those  terminating  at  the  correspond- 
ing date  in  1854  and  1855  are  given.  The  sums 
received  for  guarantee  and  for  life  policies  are  not 
separately  stated,  but  a  separate  statement  would 
have  been  useful.  The  income  from  policies  and 
interest,  in  the  year  ending  with  April,  1852,  was 
£5,545.  The  claims  and  purchased  policies 
formed  eleven  per  cent,  of  this  amount,  and  the 
other  expenses  were  seventy-seven  per  cent. 

The  income  for  the  year  ending  April,  1854, 
including  £277  of  interest,  was  £15,645^  implying 
a  very  great  increase  of  business.  The  claims  and 
re-assurances  reached  nearly  twenty ;  and  all  the 
other  expenses  forty-nine,  or  altogether  sixty-nine 
per  cent. 

The  account  which  terminated  with  April  last 
year  presented  a  further  increase  of  revenue,  the 
receipts  being,  from  interest  and  policies  £18,562  ; 
the  interest  being  only  £311.  The  claims  and  re- 
assurances formed  fifty-three,  and  the  other 
expenses  forty-four  and  a  half,  or  in  all  ninety- 
seven  and  a  half  per  cent.  Of  the  expenses  in 
the  last  and  the  previous  year  four  thousand  pounds 
are  charged  to  capital,  as  the  cost  of  establishing 
branches.  The  subscribed  capital  of  the  Times 
Life  Assurance  Company  is  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
of  which  one-fifth,  or  twenty  per  cent,  has  been 
paid. 

The  Tontine  Life  Assurance  Company  was 
established  ten  years  since  and  is  dissolved.  The 
Trafalgar  Life  Assurance  Company  is  six  years  old. 
The  account  in  this  book  commences  with  1852. 
The  receipts  for  life  assurance  were  £5,606  ;  of 
which  the  claims  required  thirty,  and  all  the  other 
expenses  one  hundred  and  forty-five  per  cent. ;  or 


a  loss  of  £4,126,  irrespective  of  the  trading  risk, 
was  incurred  in  the  transactions  of  that  year  ;  and 
the  sum  was  nearly  equal  to  the  capital  paid  up 
during  the  currency  of  the  year. 

The  next  account  runs  for  three  months,  or  to 
the  close  of  September,  in  1852 ;  and  shows  an 
income  from  life  policies  of  £2,267,  subject  to 
fourteen  per  cent,  for  profit  and  loss — which  we 
presume  means  claims ;  and  eighty-two  for  other 
expenses,  or  altogether  nbety-six  per  cent. 

The  account  for  the  following  year  shows 
receipts  for  policies  amounting  to  £16,099 ;  but  it 
also  includes  £2,921  for  interest,  which  should  be 
added,  as  a  larger  charge  is  in  the  account  under  that 
head  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  with  a  small  sum 
for  transfer  fees,  the  total  earnings  are  £19,903,  of 
which  the  claims  and  re-assurances  take  sixteen  per 
cent.,  and  the  other  expenses  sixty*  five,  in  all 
eighty-one  per  cent.  The  company,  at  a  huge 
outlay,  and  chiefly  upon  salaries,  which  formed 
more  than  one*third  of  the  other  expenses  named, 
had  issued  a  large  number  of  policies.  Its  success, 
perhaps,  arose  out  of  its  extensive  borrowings  and 
loans.  A  recent  investigation  of  the  accounts 
leaves  doubts  that  all  these  loans  were  not  made 
well.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  that  any  real 
profits  had  been  earned,  yet  the  dividends  to 
shareholders  were  within  six  pounds  of  one 
thousand.  We  have  no  farther  account  of  the 
Trafalgar  in  the  blue  book,  but  it  appears  from 
the  Unity  general  accounts,  that  it  accepted  with 
the  business  all  the  responsibilities  of  the  Trafalgar, 
and  allowed  twenty-four  thousand  pounds,  in  shares 
we  presume,  to  its  proprietors.  The  Trafalgar  in 
that  case  made  a  very  good  sale. 

The  Travellers  and  Marine  Insurance  Company 
was  completely  registered  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1854, 
and  their  account  to  the  31st  of  May,  1855,  is 
published  in  this  book.  The  paid  up  capital  is 
£6,535.  .  The  preliminary  expenses  were  £2,623, 
and  the  law  expenses  £581,  leaving  over  £3,331. 
The  policies  produced  £3,368,  and  the  claims  and 
reassurances  were  &^e,  while  the  other  expenses 
were  eighty-two,  or  altogether  eighty-seven  per 
cent.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  the 
first  year  of.  the  company's  operations ;  and  if  in 
the  second  year  similar  progress  has  been  made  iu 
the^policy  department  the  per  centage  for  business 
expenses  will  have  been  proportionately  reduced. 
This  company  seems  to  have  the  sealous  support 
of  its  proprietary,  for  it  has  extensive  deposits. 

The  ilnited  Brothers  Assurance  Company 
having  only  been  registered  in  the  current  year^ 
has  not  any  return  to  be  published.  The  United 
Homoeopathic  is  twelvemonths  older,  but  has  not 
published  an  account,  and  has  not  had  sufficient 
time.  The  United  Kingdom  Provident  Fire 
Insurance  is  nearly  two  years  old,  but  no  return 
has  been  made,  and  none  was  to  be  expected. 

The  United  Mutual  Mining  Assurance  Society  is 
over  seven  years  old.  The  Grst  account  in  this  return 
is  from  the  Ist  of  June,  1851,  to  the  31st  of  May» 
1852.    The  assurance  income  for  the  year,  with 
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the  addition  of  a  amall  payment  of  £3.159.  for 
policy  stamps,  was  £4,388,  on  which  the  claims  and 
re-assnrances  amounted  to  nineteen,  and  all  the 
other  expenses  to  fifty-eight — making  seventy-sefen 
per  cent 

In  the  following  year  the  rerenne  was  £5,603, 
while  the  claims,  re-assuranoee,  and  surrendered 
p<^cies  consumed  forty-four — of  which  the  daims 
required  four- fifths — and  all  the  other  expenses 
thirty-five— Baking  a  total  of  setenty-nine  per  cent. 
The  next  account  is  for  the  half  year  to  the  close 
of  1858.  The  business  receipts  were  £8,434. 
The'daims  paid  and  re-assurances  were  nearly 
equal  b  amount,  and  with  a  small  sum  paid  for 
surrendered  policies  reached  thirty-six,  and  the 
other  expenses  almost  thirty-seven,  making  to- 
gether seventy-three  per  cent.  For  the  last  year 
to  which  accounts  have  been  published  in  this 
return,  namely,  the  close  of  1854,  the  income 
reached,  with  £41  of  interest,  to  £8,619, 
and  Uie  claims,  re-assurances  and  surrendered 
policies  required  thirty-one,  and  the  other  expenses 
thirty-seven — in  all  sixty-eighty  per  cent. 

The  claims  on  policies  bore  to  the  policy  revenue 
in  these  accounts  the  proportion  of  fourteen,  thirty- 
eight,  twenty-three,  and  sixteen  and  a  half  per 
cent.  We  observe  that  in  the  year  when  the 
daims  became  unusually  high  the  directors  wisely 
reduced  the  expenses,  to  compensate  in  some  mea- 
sure for  the  demands  upon  the  funds.  In  making 
a  balaaoe  sheet  of  the  company's  affairs  for  1854, 
the  value  of  the  premiums  is  placed  at  a  sum 
exceeding  that  of  the  policies  l^  eight  thousand 
five  hundred  and  seventy-seven  pounds  ;  without 
reckoning  upon  that  profit,  the  debts  of  the  sodety 
were  then  £3,191,  against  £3,600  on  prelimary 
expenses^  which  are  put  in  assets  as  a  charge 
against  future  years  at  the  rate  of  £400  for 
each,  until  their  liquidation — leaving  £409  in  addi- 
tion to  £500  for  office  fittings  and  furniture,  and 
cash  debts  and  loans  £7,695 — making  £8,604. 

The  United  Orders  Provident  Sodety  and 
General  Assurance  Company  has  been  registered 
"only  for  scarcdy  sixteen  months  at  the  present 
date»  and  conld  not  have  rendered  any  account  in 
time  for  this  return. 

The  Unity  Fire  Insurance  Company  was  com- 
pletely registered  in  September,  1852.  ^lU 
subecribed  capital  v^as  originally  rather  under,  but 
has  now,  we  believe,  been  increased  to,  one  million. 
Its  paid  up  capital  began  with  £133,380,  which, 
in  the  subsequent  year,  was  increased  by  £4,652. 
The  subscriptions  extend  over  a  very  numerous 
proprietary,  who  might  have  adequate  business  of 
their  own  to  maintain  an  insurance  office  upon 
reasonable  terms.  The  profuse  expenditure 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  Unity 
Companies,  and  the  large  business  which  they 
attracted,  almost  instantaneously  invited  more  than 
usual  criticism  in  publications  connected  with 
assurance.  Keoent  differences  in  the  management 
of  the  Unity  Qeneral,  have  dieited  the  opinion  of  I 
the  dinetoia  that  this  rate  of  expenditure,  having  | 


now  served  its  purpose,  should  be  reduced,  li  n 
evident  that  the  plan  has  secured  a  large  mass  <^ 
business;  but  the  questions  whether  that  be  afi 
good,  or  bebg  in  itself  good,  may  not  hsve  been 
too  deariy  purchased,  are  matters  that  doefij 
concern  the  shareholders. 

The  first  account  of  the  Fire  Companj  exteois 
for  two  years  to  the  elose  of  Jane,  185^  aai 
indudea  the  preliminary  expenaea*  The  gmi 
features  of  the  company  during  tliei  period  are 
its  expenditure  and  income.  1%e  fomer,  for  al 
current  purpoftea,  is  £66,509  lis.  4d.  Aad  for 
permanent  purposes  £18,584  17s.  9d.  TkM 
expenditure  £85,094  9s.  Id.  The  ^eltauMiy 
expenditure  is  included  in  current  expenses  xa  this 
account,  and  as  that  must  have  be^  heavy,  it 
swells  the  total  current  outlay  in  appearanoe^ofi 
the  real  payments.  The  income  from  all  aouieei 
was  £42,715  12s.  lOd. ;  but  as  the  dnty  to  Go- 
vernment was  underpaid  by  four  thoasaod  po«Bd% 
that  sum  should  be  deducted  from  tiie  reveBK. 
These  particulars  exhibit  larger  payments  than  wt 
recdlect  to  have  been  incurred  for  the  esti^Ui^ 
ment  of  a  fire  insurance  company  at  any  tiae ; 
only,  in  considering  them,  their  exteosion  Ofrcr 
four  years  must  not  be  foigotten.  The  abaobts 
recdpts  for  insurance  against  fire  were  £16,900,  and 
the  losses  were  sixty-nine  per  cent,  on  tint  sib. 
The  commission  paid  to  agents  for  obtaining  thii 
business  cannot  be  stated  from  these  aooonnti,  as 
it  is  mixed  up  with  the  oommissioia  tot 
shares ;  but  it  is  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  recdved.  The  expense  of  tranaaetiBg  the 
business,  including,  for  the  reason  already  stated, 
preliminary  outlay,  is  double  the  last  sua.  tf 
twenty  per  cent,  on  the  capital  reod^ed.  fhe 
income  received  consisted  to  the  ^propartkm.  of 
nearly  twenty  per  cent,  of  premiums  upon  new 
shares,  and  was  contributed  therefore  by  tlie  share- 
holders themselves.  Another  item  was  intenst 
from  investments  amounting  to  £3,314  ;  hat  fte 
interest  paid  on  capital,  or  the  dividend  to  the 
shareholders,  exceeded  that  sum  by  £252.  Thil 
payment  should  have  been  postponed  in  tiie  cir- 
cumstances, because  no  earnings  or  no  proite  had 
been  made.  The  expenditure,  classed  as  pem»> 
nent  in  the  preceding  sentences,  vras  diieiy  in- 
curred by  the  purchase  of  the  Halifax,  Bradfei^ 
and  Keighley  Company,  for  which  ten  tbooaaad 
five  hundred  pounds  were  paid.  The  inoome  of 
that  company  for  1852,  the  last  induded  in  this 
return,  was  £8,500,  but  the  daims  for  fire  in- 
surances in  that  year  exceeded  these  reoapts  bf 
fifty  per  cent.  In  the  previous  year  the  eiaiBS 
had  been  only  nominaL  The  other  pminanent  ex- 
penses of  the  Unity  were  for  buildings  in  Birmag. 
ham  and  Norwich  principally.  The  funds  on  band, 
exclusive  of  these  properties,  and  available  at  SOtk 
of  June,  1854,  amounted  to  ninety-one  tbonssod 
pounds,  showing  an  outlay  of  capital  in  the 
establishment  of  the  connexion  of  forty-two  thou- 
sands pounds,  and  the  additional  son  duo  to  the 
Oovemment, 
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The  accounts  for  the  year  terminating  at  the 
30th  of  June,  1855,  showed  a  revenue  from 
policies  of  fire  insurance,  amounting  to  £23,301, 
and  payments  of  claims  for,  fire  policies  to  the 
extent  of  £23,658.  A  large  business  had  been 
thus  established,  but  it  was  profitless  in  this 
instance.  The  expenses  were  very  heavy,  including 
£6,073  for  permanent  purposes,  chiefly  the  build- 
ings at  Birmingham  and  Norwich,  engines,  and 
furniture.  The  dividend  paid  to  the  shareholders 
was  £6,523,  although  not  only  was  there  no  profit, 
but  a  considerable  reduction  of  capital.  It  is  true 
that  this  dividend  was  nearly  met  by  premiums 
on  new  shares,  on  which  £4,652  were  paid  towards 
capital,  and  the  same  sum  for  leave  to  come  into 
the  concern.  The  duty  account  is  over  seventeen 
thousand  pounds,  and  nearly  balances  on  both 
aides.  The  payments  for  commissions,  salaries, 
directors'  fees,  auditors'  fees,  and  general  expendi- 
ture, were  £22,858  Qs.  8d.  The  result  of  the 
transactions  of  that  year  was  a  farther  reduction 
of  the  ci^ital  by  £28,770,  or  thereby,  in  addition 
to  the  sum  of  £9,314,  received  for  new  shares  and 
premiums  for  their  concession.  According  to  this 
view  of  the  accounts,  the  available  capital  remain- 
ing at  30th  June,  1855,  was  over  sixty- two 
thousand  pounds ;  and  the  cost  of  establishing  the 
business  had  been  over  seventy  thousand  pounds, 
against  which,  however,  the  buildings  at  Binning- 
bam,  Norwich,  and  other  fixed  property,  had  to  be 
placed  ;  and  the  value  of  the  business. 

The  Unity  General  Assurance  Association,  was 
completely,  registered  on  the  7th 'October,  1854. 
The  subscribed  capital  was  284,376/.,  of  which 
71,094/.  were  paid  up.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  paid  up  capital  appears  to  have  been  used  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Trafalgar  Life  Assurance 
(Company's  business.  The  Unity  appears  to  have 
taken  to  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  its 
predecessors,  as  a  lai^  amount  of  loan  instalments 
is  debited  to  the  Unity  in  its  first  year,  wliich  must 
have  been  received  from  the  Trafalgar  business. 
The  amount  is  18,671/.,  and  5,113/,  are  credited 
for  returned  deposits,  which  must  have  been  due 
by  the  Trafalgar,  while  1,124/.  are  credited  as 
interest  for  deposits,  of  which  none  had  been 
made  to  the  Unity.  The  sum  paid  for  the 
Trafalgar  was  21,372/.  The  payment,  although 
appearing  from  the  books  as  cash,  was  really  in 
shares.  The  receipts  on  premium  account  in  the 
year  ending  on  30th  June,  1855,  was  12,981/.  The 
life  claims  were  only  eleven  and  one-fourth  per 
cent,  on  this  revenue.  The  other  expenses  were 
13,662/.  The  entire  income  of  the  company  from 
interest  and  all  other  sources  was  14,453/.,  and  the 
expenditure  was  14,112/.  Notwithstanding  this 
small  balance,  the  practice  in  many  cases  of  paying 
a  dividend  to  the  shareholders,  which  should  be 
postponed,  was  pursued  in  this  instance;  for 
among  the  various  items  of  expenditure  is  an 
entry  of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four 
pounds  for  commission,  brokerages,  and  allowance 
to  shareholders.    The  latter  charge,  we  presume, 


implies  some  payment  in    the  form  of  a  divi- 
dend. 

The  Universal  Provident  Life  Association  was 
established  in  1853,  and  its  accounts  to  the  close 
of  that  year  show  receipts  on  account  of  life 
assurance  and  sick  allowance  policies  amounting  to 
932/.,  on  which  the  claims  were  eleven  per  cent. 
The  life  claims  upon  the  life  incomes  were  very 
small,  being  only  four  and  a  half  per  cent.  The 
business  of  the  year  was  not  large,  and  little 
money  appears  to  have  been  expended  in  its 
formation.  The  payments  charged  for  current  and 
preliminary  expenses  amount  to  946/. 

The  Waterloo  Life,  Education,  Casualty,  and 
Self  Eeliance  Assurance  Ck)mpany,  was  completely 
registered  in  1851.  The  revenue  sheet  for  ten 
months  to  the  30th  September,  1852,  shows  that 
the  paid  up  capital  amounted  to  13,523/.  The 
life  policies  yielded  1,645/.,  and  no  claims  became 
due.  The  expenses  were  heavy,  but  included,  no 
doubt,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  preliminary 
outlay.  They  amounted  to  4,884/. ;  but  as  an 
annuity  business  is  attached  to  the  company, 
which  was  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  life 
assurance,  that  proportion  should  be  deducted 
from  the  expenses  charged  in  this  statement  as 
against  life  assurance,  bringing  the  outlay  down 
to  3,660/.  No  claim  was  made  in  the  annuity 
department.  In  the  following  year  a  considerable 
addition  was  mad^  to  the  paid  up  capital.  A 
business  was  done  in  deposits  amounting  in  receipts 
to  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  The 
receipts  for  annuities  was  again  equal  to  nearly 
one-fourth  of  those  for  life  policies,  and  the  latter 
was  5,048/.,  of  which  the  losses  required  twelve 
per  cent.  The  claims  on  the  annuities  amounted 
to  a  similar  proportion.  The  expenses  of  the 
year  were  7,565/.,  less  502/.  for  interest  received, 
being  above  the  receipts,  irrespective  of  those  from 
deposits. 

The  account  closing  in  1854  gives  an  income 
from  policies  without  distinguishing  them,  of  7,511/. 
The  re-assurances  amounted  to  four  and  a  half  per 
cent.,  the  payments  on  annuities  nearly  three  pei^ 
cent. ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  there  appear  to 
have  been  no  life  cUims;  while  the  expenses 
amount  to  7,423/.,  including  nearly  one  thousand 
pounds  for  furniture,  and  a  dividend  to  the 
shareholders. 

The  account  dosing  in  1855,  exhibits  a  farther 
advance  in  the  receipts  for  policies,  the  amount 
being  10,017/.  The  life  losses  consumed  twelve, 
and  the  annuities  over  two,  and  the  other  expenses 
almost  eighty  per  cent.,  making  altogether  ninety- 
two  per  cent,  of  the  receipts.  Amongst  the  other 
expenses,  over  one  thousand  pounds  for  dividends 
to  shareholders  are  included. 

The  Wellington  Reversionary  Annuity  and  Life 
Assurance  Society  was  registered  in  1853,  and 
publishes  an  account  to  the  close  of  1854.  The 
deposits,  shares,  and  loans,  having  got  mixed  in 
one  line,  we  cannot  separate  them.  The  revenue 
from  policies  was  2,681/.  The  preliminaiy  expenses 
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tre  cbarged  1,070/^  and  cannot  be  considered  hrgh. 
The  re-assurances  cost  nearW  four  per  cent.  ;  the 
oUims  sixteen  per  cent.,,  and  the  total  expenses  in 
addition  to  the  sum  for  preliminaries,  the  claims, 
and  the  re-assnrances,  came  to  5,390/. 

The  Whittington  Life  Assurance  Company 
regisi«red  in  1855,  of  course  returns  no  account, 
but  closes  the  list.  .  , 

We  did  not  expect  to  occupy  with  this  subject 
the  space  that  it  has  required,  but  which  we 
beKcfe  to  have  been  well  employed  ;  for  if  the 
praotioe  of  life  assurance  be  desirable,  it  must 
be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  sums  paid  for  its 
aooompUahment  be  carefully  husbanded.  Many  of 
the  sew  companies  have  a  large  proprietary ;  but  the 
transaetions  on  life  assurance  extend  over  so  long 
a  period,  that  the  character  of  the  proprietary  must 
undergo  great  changes  before  they  can  all  be  met. 


or  payment  be  sought  Already  several  oompsoies 
have  gone  under  the  winding-up  act,  witboat 
obtaining  a  transfer  of  their  policies  upon  re- 
munerative terms.  In  others,  dividends  have  been 
paid,  and  expenses  have  been  incurred,  of  aa 
onerous  character,  which  might  have  been  avoided 
or  curtailed. 

A  prudent  course  of  action  for  tbe  foiore 
would,  probably,  clear  away  all  the  re^Kosi- 
bilities  of  the  weak  companies  ;  and  many  of 
them,  as  will  be  observed,  are  in  flourishing  ai^ 
satisfactory  circumstances.  We  aball  endeavour, 
hereafter,  to  show  the  amount  insured  by  the  com- 
panies noticed,  as  that  will  require  but  very  littk 
space,  and  will  convince  all  parties  that  acme  iode- 
pendent  notice  on  these  companies  was  necessarj 
in  the  interest  both  of  the  insured  and  the  insnren, 
and  of  the  public. 


A    LOVE    LYRIC. 


The  pang  is  o'er — the  tear  is  dry — the  cloud  hath  passed  away — 
My  heart  is  light — my  eye  is  bright,  and  I  am  glad  to-day. 
They  could  not  trace  upon  my  face  a  single  line  of  care ; 
It  cost  me  many  hours  of  grief  this  tinsel  robe  to  wear ! 

My  cheek  was  pale — my  heart  did  fail — it  shall  not  fail  me  now  ; 
My  lips  were  white — there  was  no  light  of  gladness  on  my  brow ; 
I  wear  a  mask— oh  !  bitter  task  the  bitter  heart  derides ! 
'Tis  passing  well— though,  truth  to  tell,  it  galls  the  heart  it  hides. 

Oh !  childish  heart,  hot  tears  did  start — thou,  bleeding,  would'st  not  break. 
Thou  growest  old,  and  dull,  and  cold — yet  love  forbids  thee  ache; 
Say,  oould*st  thou  bear  one  voice  to  hear,  and  throb  not  as  of  yore  P 
I  fear  thee,  heart,  hot  tears  would  start,  as  tears  did  start  before. 

Oh !  heart,  be  still — if  'tis  her  will — what,  if  my  heart  must  bleed  P 

To  grieve  her  gentle,  guileless  heart,  were  bitterness  indeed. 

Light  be  h^r  heart — though  tears  will  start  from  mauhood's  downcast  eyes ; 

Free  be  her  sleep — though  I  may  weep — from  saddest  memories ! 

Oh !  selfish  fool,  thy  love  is  cold — or  why  this  bitter  plaint  ? 
Say — would'st  thou  make  her  young  heart  ache  because  thine  own  is  faint  P 
Say,  would*st  thou  fling,  unworthy  thug,  one  shadow  o'er  her  brow  P 
Or  wish  love's  care  to  linger  there  for  worldling  such  as  thou  ? 

Believe,  dear  love,  if  I  seem  sad,  that  I  was  ever  so ; 
Believe,  dear  love,  I  am  not  worth  one  shadow  o'er  thy  brow ; 
Believe  me  false,  if  from  that  thought  a  solace  thou  Qan'st  take-— 
I'd  rather  this  poor  heart  should  bleed  than  ihine  should  ever  ache. 


The  pang  is  oe'r- 'tis  well— t'were  well  if  grief  in  truth  could  say; 

I  will  not  lie  in  agony — I  am  not  glad  to-day ; 

Yet,  though  Vm  very  lonely  now,  and  evermore  must  be, 

I'd  rather  die  in  loneliness  than  win  one  tear  from  thee  ! 

W.  B.  B. 
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PAUL    DEL  AROCHE. 


Paul  Delaeochb,  the  greatest  French  historical 
painter  of  his  time,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1797,  and 
died  last  month,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  He  was 
the  son  of  an  eminent  connoisseur  in  art,  who 
held  an  appointment  in  the  great  national  pawn- 
broking  establishment  of  France,  called  the  Mont 
de  Piet4  his  duty  being  the  valuation  of  such 
works  of  art  as  were  offered  there  in  pledge.  His 
son's  Christian  name  was  Jean  Baptiste ;  but  being 
of  diminutive  stature,  his  schoolfellows  nicknamed 
him  '*  little  Paul,'*  and  that  name  he  afterwards 
adopted  as  his  own.  He  commenced  his  studies 
as  an  artist  in  the  department  of  landscape  paint- 
ing, but  having  failed  to  obtain  the  prize  at  the 
Emle  des  Beaux  Arts,  when  he  was  a  competitor 
in  1817,  and  his  elder  brother,  who  had  selected 
the  branch  of  historical  art,  having  relinquished  it 
for  commercial  pursuits,  he  resolved  upon  devoting 
himself  in  future  to  the  delineation  of  historical 
subjects — ^the  highest  and  most  comprehensive  of 
all  the  branches  of  painting.  In  1818,  he  entered 
the  studio  of  M.  le  Baron  Gros,  one  of  the  most 
dbtinguished  disciples  of  the  celebrated  David, 
the  founder  of  the  modem  French  school  of 
painting. 

All  the  institutions  of  art  in  France  having 
been  abolished  early  in  the  first  Revolution,  when 
everything  established  was  overtumed,  and  the 
most  precious  works  of  art  in  the  country  were 
destroyed  by  the  fury  of  the  populace,  the  French 
may  be  said  to  have  had  no  school  of  study  for  a 
time.  The  principal  events  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  subsequent  victories  of  the  French  arms, 
formed  the  main  subjects  of  the  productions  of 
their  artists.  Hence,  there  is  something  theatrical 
in  the  character  of  most  of  the  great  works  of  the 
empire.  The  collection  of  the  works  of  art,  the 
spoils  of  conquered  Europe,  which  so  long 
graced  the  museums  of  Paris,  inspired  the  rising 
race  of  French  artists  with  a  new  spirit ;  and  was 
the  means  of  ultimately  introducing  a  more  correct- 
taste,  and  a  bolder  style  of  expression  than  was 
shown  in  the  coldly  classical  productions  of  the 
school  of  David  and  his  followers.  Ck)lour,  action, 
and  dramatic  effect  were  the  most  distinguishing 
oharaoteristics  of  Gh-os,  the  mastet  of  Delaroche ; 
and  these  he  studied  carefully,  at  the  same  time 
striving,  and  not  unsucoessfcdly,  even  at  that  early 
period  of  his  career,  to  attain  that  simplicity  of 
composition,  intellectual  grace,  and  dignity  of 
attitude,  for  which  his  paintings  came  afterwards 
to  be  so  celebrated. 

He  first  exhibited,  in  1822,  at  the  age  of  tweniy- 
five,  at  the  Salon,  three  pictures—-"  A  Study  of  a 
Head,"  a  "  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  and  "  Joas 
saved  by  Jehoshabeth,"  all  of  which  evinced  much 
promise.  His  progress  after  this  was  rapid.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  new  school  of  French 
artists  who  abandoned  the  academical  style,  and 


aimed  at  a  free  and  more  vigorous  character  and 
execution  in  their  works. 

In  1824  he  exhibited  three  paintings  which 
showed  not  only  a  striking  improvement  on  his 
mode  of  treating  the  subjects  which  he  had  selected, 
but  also  convinced  all  who  beheld  them  that  he 
knew  the  precise  themes  which  are  best  adapted 
for  historical  illustration.  These  paintings  were 
"  Philippe  Lippi  Declaring  his  Passion  to  the  Nun, 
whose  Portrait  he  was  Painting ;"  "  Joan  of  Arc 
Interrogated  in  Prison  ;"  and  f*  Vincent  St.  Paul 
Preaching  before  Louis  XIIL'*  His  success  was 
now  decided,  and  henceforth  he  relied  with  more 
confidence  on  his  own  inspirations  and  genius.  In 
1827,  among  other  works  of  less  mark,  he  ex- 
hibited "  The  Death  of  Durante,"  commissioned 
for  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Conseil  d'Etat;  «  The 
Result  of  a  Duel ;"  *'  Canmont  de  la  Force  saved 
from  Massacre,"  and  "  The  Death  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth." The  latter  painting  was  purchased  by  the 
government  of  Charles  X.,  and  is  now  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Luxembourg;  where  also  is  his 
"  Joash. "  «*The  Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  is  a 
very  powerful  picture.  The  queen  is  painted  in 
her  last  agony,  stretched  on  a  carpet  on  the 
ground,  surrounded  by  her  women,  one  of  whom 
is  arranging  the  cushions  under  her  head.  The 
Archbbhop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Keeper,  and 
the  Lord  High  Admiral,  are  grouped  around  her ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  Cecil,  is  kneeling  be- 
fore her,  in  the  act  of  soliciting  her  last  com- 
mands. 

English  history  afforded  M.  Delaroche  other 
subjects  for  the  exercise  of  his  art.  In  1830,  he 
exhibited  his  "  Princes  in  the  Tower,"  which  is 
also  in  the  Luxembourg ;  and  in  1831  he  produced 
his  ''Cromwell  Contemplating  the  Corpse  of 
Charles  L,"  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of 
EUesmere,  a  liberal  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the 
possessor  of  the  valuable  picture  gallery  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  estimated  in  m<Miej 
at  two  hundred  thoasand  pounds.  His  subsequent 
English  pieces  were  "  The  Death  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey;"  " Charles  I.  insulted  by  the  Soldiers  of 
Cromwell" — which  is  also  in  the  Bridgewater  gal- 
lery, and  for  which  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  is  said 
to  have  paid  35,000  franc8--and  '*  Strafford  led  to 
Execution." 

In  1831,  besides  his  **  Cromwell  Contemplating 
the  Corpse  of  Charles  I."  Delaroche  produced  two 
other  great  works,  *'  Cardinal  Richelieu  Ascending 
the  Throne,"  and  "The  Death  of  Mazarin." 
About  the  same  time,  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts,  and 
having  opened  a  large  atelier,  he  became  a  teacher. 
One  of  the  finest  of  his  historical  pictures  is 
"  The  Assassination  of  the  Duke  de  Guise.*'  This 
was  that  ambitious  and  implacable  enemy  of  the 
HugnenotSy  who  advised  the  dreadful  massacre  of 
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St.  Bartholomew^  and  from  motives  of  personal 
revenge,  took  upon  himself  the  assassination  of 
Coligny.  Having  become  too  powerful  for  the 
Throne,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  be  privately 
despatched,  as  it  was  impossible  to  bring  him  to  a 
regular  trial  for  treason.  The  enterprise  was 
entrusted  to  Lognac,  first  chamberhuu  of  the 
king,  Henry  IIJ.,  and  captain  of  forty-five  Gascon 
noblemen,  of  the  new  Royal  Guard.  He  selected 
nine  of  the  most  resolute,  and  concealed  them  in 
the  king's  cabinet.  On  the  23rd  December,  158$, 
the  Duke  of  Guise  went  to  the  king,  and  was 
somewhat  concerned  at  seeing  the  guards  strength- 
ened. As  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  first  hall, 
the  doors  were  shut.  Guise,  however,  preserved 
a  calm  demeanour,  and  saluted  the  bystanders  with 
his  usual  courtesy.  When  about  to  enter  the 
cabinet,  he  was  stabbed  with  several  daggers,  and 
before  he  oould  draw  his  sword,  he  fell  de^,  ex- 
claiming, "God  have  mercy  on  me!"  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  thirty  years  old.  In 
the  painting  representing  the  assassination,  Dela- 
roche  displayed  the  originality  of  his  genius,  and 
his  masterly  finish.  This  great  picture  at  one 
time  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  sou  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  in  1853,  it  was  purchased  by 
his  brother,  the  Duke  D'Aumale,  for  52,000  francs, 
or  two  ihouaand  guineas. 

From  1837  to  1841  M.  Dehu-oche  was  engaged 
upon  a  vast  and  elaborate  work,  the  painting  of  the 
Hemicyole  at  the  Eoole  des  Beaux  Arts,  a  work 
such  as  no  other  French  painter  of  the  time  could 
have  finished  As  he  has  done.  It  forms  a  sort  of 
imaginary  academy,  or  ideal  assemblage  of  almost 
all  the  illustrious  masters  of  past  times,  and  it  may 
well  be  considered  his  ck^  iosuvre. 

The  later  pictures  of  Delaroche  comprise  two 
striking  scenes  in  the  history  of  the  great  Em- 
peror, namely,  "  Buonaparte  Crossing  the  Alps," 
and  "Napoleon  at  Fontainbieau."  The  latter, 
in  particular,  derives  its  principal  value  from  the 
entire  originality  of  conception  it  displays,  and  the 
poetic  feeling  thrown  around  the  portrait  of  the 
fallen  conqueror  of  the  world.  In  middle  life  the 
physiogonomy  of  M.  Delaroche  bore  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  great  Napoleon.  His 
jphief  works  are  "  Mirandola,"  "  Pilgrim's  before 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,"  "Marie  Antoinette,"  "  The 
Happy  Mother,"  and  "Beatrice  Cenci  led  to 
Execution."  The  story  of  the  Cenci  has  been 
made  known  to  most  readers  by  Shelly's  fine  tra- 
gedy of  that  name.      Delaroche  most  probably 


took  the  idea  of  his  portrait  of  the  beauttliil  pani- 
cido  from  the  excellent  painting  said  to  be  by 
Guido  Reni,  in  the  palace  of  Colonnat  afe  Rome, 
which  has  been  the  means  of  spreading  ovec  all 
Europe  the  tale  of  horror  connected  with  her  his- 
tory. Beatrice  and  her  sister  were  executed  with 
a  sort  of  guillotine,  on  the  11th  of  Deoembei; 
1599.  The  estates  of  the  Cenci  family  were  ccm- 
fiscated.  To  them  belonged  what  was  afterwards 
called  the  Villa  Borghese,  at  Rome,  since  so 
greatly  celebrated  for  its  treasures  of  art.  It  was 
presented  by  Pope  Paul  T.,  who  was  of  Uie  boose 
of  Borghese,  to  his  family,  and  ultimately  ease 
into  possession  of  Prince  Camillo  Borgheae,  the 
husband  of  the  Princess  Maria  Pauline,  the 
beautiful  and  favourite  sister  of  Napoleon  L 
Mirandok,  the  subject  of  the  picture  of  the  name 
above  mentioned,  was  an  admirable  Grichton,  of 
Italy,  suroamed  the  Fhcms.  He  was  considered  (^ 
his  contemporaries  a  marvel  of  learning  and  genios. 
He  went  to  Rome  in  1486,  and,  we  are  told,  pro- 
posed no  fewer  than  nine  hundred  theses  cm  all 
subjects,  which  he  declared  himself  ready  to 
defend  against  all  comers,  according  to  the  cnstoei 
of  that  age.  As  knights  combatted  each  oth»  ia 
tournaments,  so  learned  men  were  wont  to  chal- 
lenge each  other  to  public  wranglings  and  dispota- 
tions.  In  Mirandola*s  case,  no  one  ventured  to 
appear  against  him,  and  he  was  left  ondispated 
master  of  the  field.  JEe  died  at  Florence  in  14H 
leaving  two  or  three  works  in  biblical  litetataie, 
against  astrology,  &c.,  celebrated  for  their  profoasd 
erudition. 

For  correctness  of  drawing;  carefulness  of 
finish,  and  accurate  appreciation,  as  well  as  natual 
delineation  of  character,  no  French  modem  artist 
can  equal  Dekroche.  Some  French  jonmalsi  ainoog 
other  works  left  by  him,  mention  a  "Maiie 
Antoinette  Before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,^ 
and  a  "  Last  Banquet  of  the  Girondins,'*  subjects 
which  afford  fine  scope  for  his  powers.  Of  late 
years  he  exhibited  few  paintings,  owinf^  to  im> 
paired  health.  He  lived  latterly  in  compaiatife 
retirement.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  of  hb 
death,  Tuesday,  November  4,  he  was  engaged  in 
conversation  with  Horace  Yemet^  the  celebrated 
painter,  his  brother-in-law,  with  J(.  Gofipil,  wbo 
has  greatly  contributed  to  popularise  his  .wofks, 
and  with  one  of  his  medical  attendants.  He  had 
but  so  far  recovered  as  to  converse  Ireely,  whe&hii 
head  fell  on  his  breast  and  he  expired,  dying  fct» 
disease  of  the  heart,  now  a  common  malady. 


GLEANINGS    AND    FRAGMENTS. 


No.  t— THE  AMERICAJf  ELECTIONS. 
Thi  EleotiozLs  of  the  United  States,  cause  shame 
^d  sorrow  to  all  the  friends  of  self-government. 
The  voters  of  the  Western  Republic  have  done  a 


deed  at  the  poll  from  which  any  JBumpeaii  dtipot 
would  have  ahrunk  with  dread  at  its.na^ttr- 
excepting  always  their  ally  and  e)o69  firjpnA  Jki 
Romanoff  of  Russia^  or  hii  prot%^  the  Anite 
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of  Naples ;  although  a  case  of  libel  would  be 
made  good  against  auyone  who  would  accuse  the 
Neapolitan  monarch  of  doing  anything  so  bad  as 
the  American  republicans,  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin, 
ha?e  Toted  to  support.  They  hare  rejected  Colonel 
Fremont,  and  selected  Mr.  Buchanan.  The 
former  sought  not  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  he 
refused  to  extend  it ;  and  the  latter  was  supported 
by  the  pro-slavery  party,  from  the  conviction  that 
he  would  carry  out  their  programme. 

mie  issue  was  expected  for  some  weeks  before 
ilie  votes  were  taken ;  and  now  we  are  told  that 
Mr.  Bttohanan,  like  certain  European  statesmen, 
will  not  dare  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  his  friends. 
Bat  even  if  he  became  suddenly  an  abolitionist,  his 
4xmveraion  or  his  treachery  to  his  party  would  not 
•Her  their  numbers  on  the  poll.  The  struggle  is 
tiesoribed  as  between  North  and  South ;  bnt  these 
divisions  stand  for  no  more  than  a  name  in  the 
matter,  for  while  Colonel  Fremont  had  few  over 
fonr  hundred  votes  in  Baltimore,  Mr.  Buchanan 
had  a  vast  majority  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
although  he  was  defeated  in  that  State ;  and  eren 
in  Massaohusets  over  forty  thousand  electors  voted 
in  his  favour.  He  had  a  great  majority  in 
Cincinnati,  and  in  other  large  cities  in  the  north, 
and  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  was  cast  for  him. 

The  statistics  of  the  election  have  not  been, 
and  never  may  be,  fully  stated ;  yet  figures  have 
been  pubHshed  which  show  that  the  contest  was 
not  between  North  and  Sonth ;  but  all  the  South, 
and  nearly  one-half  of  the  North,  against  the 
other  half. 

Nominally,  the  struggle  lay  between  the  Demo- 
craiie  imd  the  Republican  party.  The  titles  are 
lanoies.  Both  parties  are  in  one  reapeet  Democratic, 
and  both  are  Republican ;  but,  as  if  to  shock  all 
oitr  ideas  of  democracy,  the  democrats  contend  for 
the  aristocracy  of  wealth — the  meanest  thing, 
according  to  their  cant  phraseology,  in  creation — 
for  tiie  propriety  of  enslaving  poor  white  persons, 
and  an  who  are  Uadc  or  brewn,  for  the  renewal  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  war  on  all  sides  to  extend 
slave  territories.  The  Democrats  of  the  North 
may  not  endorse  aU  the  opinions  of  the  South ;  bnt 
they  vote  in  tketr  favour,  and  that  is  ali  that  the 
Bonth  requires  from  them. 

The  strong  vote  of  the  North  for  Budianan  is 
the  distressing  feature*of  last  November  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  unintelligible  in  oonsistence 
with  republicanism.  Heretofore  the  South  has 
been  deem,ed  an  exceptional  affair — a  political 
phenomenon,  where  liberty  bowed  before  selfishness ; 
but  the  evil  has  grown,  and  coiled  its  (bids  around 
a  large  proportion  of  the  North.  Only  comparatively 
a  small  section  of  the  Western  community  are 
directly  interested  in  slave  holding.  Probably 
three  millions  of  white  hold  four  milUons  of  black 
persons  as  their  property;  and  eighteen  millions  of 
the  people  in  the  Unkm  have  no  direct  interest  in 
supportittg  the  system.  Money  is  not,  therefore, 
to  much  the  stronghold  of  slavery  as  pride. .  The 
despotism  oonoeaM  in  bad  naioKes  rcijoioes  in  their 


identity  with  a  superior  class.  The  slaveholding 
section  is,  moreover,  the  conquering  party.  ,  They 
always  propose  the  annexation  and  conquest  of 
other  States.  They  mioister,  by  this  process, 
further  to  the  pride  of  their  neighbours.  Several 
hundred  thousands  of  men  voted  in  the  States  upon 
the  principle  that  carried  Alexander  and  his  Gkeeks 
to  the  Sutlej  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago. 
Ambition  is  an  old  and  ruddy  principle,  more 
satiated  with  blood  than  even  avarice. 

The  Presidential  Election  alarms  the  friends  of 
liberty — as  a  higher  wave  than  they  have  hitherto 
seen  of  an  advancing  tide.  The  Slavery  party  in 
the  Union  were  once  tolerated.  They  are  now 
paramount.  The  Missouri  compromise  oonfined 
slavery  to  the  territories  south  of  a  fixed  line,  until 
they  became  inhabited,  and  the  inhabitants  dected 
to  make  a  free  or  a  slave  state.  The  proceediuga 
in  Kansas  destroy  this  barrier.  The  local  laws  of 
that  territory  have  been  passed  by  men  who  rejoioe 
in  the  name  of  "  border  ruffians,"  who  belong  to 
Missouri,  and  who  crossed  the  border  into  the  new 
territory,  to  overpower  the  resident  citizens  at  the 
poll;  voting  at  the  point  of  the  bowie  knife,  and 
the  muaale  of  the  revolver.  They  elected  a 
legislature  by  illegal  violence,  according  to  the 
confession,  or  the  report,  of  the  oomraision  of  the 
Central  Congress ;  yet  the  executive  consider  their 
enaotments  legaL 

For  the  first  time  in  dviliaed  soeiety  we  have 
the  aeknowledgmeftt  that  an  illegally  diosen  body 
can  pass  binding  and  legal  statues.  The  Missouri 
invaders  ^may  have  deserved  end  earned  a  bad 
name  to  themselves,  but  they  have  gained  their 
purpose.  Kansas  has  been  delivered  from  the 
friends  of  freedom.  The  opponents  of  slavery  have 
been  driven  from  the  ground,  killed,  or  imprisoned 
on  the  soil — chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  executive 
power  of  the  Union,  and  its  employment  for  that 
purpose  has  been  endorsed  by  the  late  vote  of  the 
people. 

The  pro-slavery  party  in  the  South  have  been 
the  filibustering  personages  of  the  kst  ten  years. 
They  proposed  the  capture  of  Texas,  and  they 
attained  their  object,  regaining  thus  that  great 
territory  to  general  slavedom.  They  procured  war 
with  Mexico  to  give  the  general  sanction  to  the 
southern  crime.  They  have  been  the  fomentors  of 
assaults  on  Cuba  for  its  delivery  from  Spain,  and 
its  surrender  to  a  bondage  more  dismal  even  than 
servitude  to  the  Esourial.  They  have  been  the 
recruiting  officers  for  the  marauding  forces  whe» 
with  the  spirit  of  the  old  buccaneers  and  pirates^ 
under  General  Walker  have  invaded  Nicaragua* 
and  restored  to  that  republic  and  Central  America 
the  curse  of  slavery. 

The  Fugitive'  Slave  law  was  iron  to  the  heart  of 
the  Northern  States,  bnt  it  was  driven  to  the  haft 
into  the  heart.  The  chattels  of  the  South  were 
moveables.  They  adopted  every  opportunity  of 
flight.  Within  the  &M  states,  as  under  the  British 
fli^  their  people  thought  that  slavery  could  not 
exist ;  but  they  were  taught  their  error.    The  kw 
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passed,  tnd  the  slave  of  the  Sooth  is  now  a  slave 
as  muoh  in  Massachnsets  as  in  Yirginia.  Formerly, 
the  South  agreed  that  the  North  mast  not  interfere 
with  its  domestic  ooncems,  and  the  North  submit- 
ted to  this  nonintenrentioQ.  After  it  was  fullj 
establbhed,  the  South  agreed  that  it  should  inter* 
fere  with  the  domestio  concerns  of  the  North  so  far 
as  to  compel  from  the  latter  an  endorsation  of  its 
bonds;  and  the  North  submitted  to  this  intervention, 
mie  proceeding,  indeed,  took  a  still  darker  hue,  for 
the  Northern  men  are  compelled  to  give  their  per- 
sonal and  police  services  towards  the  recovery  of 
the  fu£^tive  from  oppression,  and  his  or  her  restora- 
tion to  tyranny.  The  North  became  then  sub- 
servient to  the  South  in  its  conservatism.  Now 
the  former  has  become  equally  the  tool  of  the  lat- 
ter in  its  aggressions  and  extensions  to  the  South 
and  to  the  West 

This  progress  astonishes  the  opponents  of 
slavery,  who  happily  live  out  of  the  Union ;  for,  as 
Mr.  Disraeli  once  said,  progress  may  either  be 
downwards  or  upwards.  This  progress  is  down- 
wards. It  is  retrogression,  and  its  end  may  be  far 
removed;  but  where  other  nations  prosecute 
measures  to  contract  the  influence  and  the  limits  of 
slavery,  the  United  States  "seek  their  expansion 
geographically,  and,  as  it  appears,  over  poverty  of 
all  shades.  The  result  humiliates  men.  It  des- 
troys confidence  in  their  progress  upwards.  It 
proves  the  facilities  that  pride  and  selfishness  pos- 
sess of  turning  into  great  crimes,  of  developing 
their  power  in  outward  acts,  and  their  disregard  of 
politics,  or  moral  principles,  or  anything  except 
their  own  gratification.  It  sinks  for  evermore  in 
a  sea  of  contempt,  the  apology  for  slavery  often 
uttered  in  this  country  by  persons  from  the  States, 
who  accused  Gkeat  Britain  of  leaving  the  legacy 
of  slavery  to  the  Union,  when  the  States  escaped 
with  all  their  possessions.  The  statement  deserved 
scarcely  a  line  of  refutation.  Even  that  single 
line  is  now  unnecessary,  for  if  the  excuse  had  been 
sincere,  it  would  have  prevented  the  extension  of  a 
practice  which  it  professed  to  deplore. 


No.  H— NATAANIEL  HAWTHORNE, 
Thses  is  a  class  of  authors,  few  in  number,  who, 
either  not  fully  appreciating  the  melody  of  versifi- 
cation, or  an  willing  to  be  bound  by  its  laws,  are 
content  to  allow  their  impulsive  feelings,  subtle 
thoughts,  or  elegant  fancies,  to  mingle  with  a  flow- 
ing, easy,  and  yet  elevated  style  of  prose.  Two 
eminent  examples  of  this  kind  of  writing  are  to  be 
found  in  the  late  Professor  Wilson  and  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  in 
the  writings  of  Wilson  we  have  more  actual  senti- 
ment, and  less  suggestiveness — more  fancy,  and 
less  imagination  than  in  the  latter  writer.  In 
Hawthorne  we  do  not  recognise  the  chief  pouer 
in  descriptions  of  persons,  places,  or  things  so 
much  as  in  the  acute  and  forcible  analysis  of  the 


inward  workings  of  the  mind,  ia  the  nice  dis- 
crimination of  the  minutest  shades  of  feelii^,  aad 
the  peculiar  application,  in  many  instaiwes,  of 
what  seems  to  be  an  involuntary  thought  suggested 
by  the  scene,  incident,  or  emotion  he  ia  deseribtBg. 
And  these  reflections  do  not  force  thenaselves  upoa 
us  in  any  sermonising  manner ;  but  seem  to  flov 
naturally,  as  the  under- current  of  a  miglity  stream. 
In  this  he  is,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  wocd,  a 
poet ;  and  he  is  also  a  poet  in  8eniim«it»  ides, 
feeling,  and  expression.  The  vivid  odonring  he 
frequently  bestows  on  inanimate  objeots>  impresses 
them  on  our  minds  with  almost  the  vitality  of 
living  things.  He  tells  us  in  the  **  Hoose  of 
Seven  Gables,*'  that  the  aspect  of  the  veaecaUe 
mansion  afflicted  him  like  a  hunuui  oounteaiBee, 
bearing  the  traces,  not  merely  of  outward  storm 
and  sunshine,  but  expressive  also  of  the  loi^ 
lapse  of  mortal  life  and  accompanying  vicssaitadei 
that  have  passed  within.  Thb  preface,  as  it  were, 
to  the  talc,  is  ably  illustrated  in  the  powerfyl  and 
striking  scenes  that  are  delineated  in  connexioB 
with  it.  The  depth,  brilliancy,  and  chasteness  of 
his  embellishments,  when  he  takes  in  hand  aaj 
commonplace  incident,  or  conventional  pregndiee^ 
prove  him  to  possess  the  highest  poetical  feeliB^ 
guided  by  a  refined  and  commanding  intellect  la 
originality  of  conception  and  style  he  may  be  said 
to  stand  almost  alone  amongst  American  antbocs. 
The  only  parallel,  in  our  opinion,  is  to  to  be  foaad 
in  the  works  of  Edgar  Allan  Foe.  But  whik 
possessing  genius  of  the  rarest  quality.  Foe 
wanted  industry,  and  settled  purpose,  and  has, 
therefore,  failed  to  give  us,  at  least  in  prose  oom- 
position,  anything  that  bears  evidence  of  sustaiaed 
power,  or  comprehensive  grasp  of  aubject  or 
character.  His  short  pieces  and  poema — briUiaat, 
original,  and  masterly  in  the  extreme,  with  tk 
finest  eye  for  colour  in  descriptive  passages,  aad 
the  utmost  facility  in  detecting  the  light  nd 
shade  of  character  are,  after  all,  bat  the  deetiie 
flashes  of  a  genius  that  would,  had  the  cfaaiader 
been  equal  to  the  intellect,  have  ontahone  every 
other  American  writer.  Possessed  of  many  i 
Poe*s  qualities  of  genius,  and  happilj  free  from  tk 
blemishes  that  taint  his  character,  Hawthone 
has  produced  fictions  that  are  worth^  of  the  te> 
most  rank  in  our  own  language ;  and  have  beea 
rarely  equalled  in  any  other. 

Amongst  the  charms  of  Amencan  writers,  ve 
should  not  forget  their  exquisite  taste,  delicaey  of 
feeling,  and  chivalrous  sentiment  tovnuds  womaa. 
She  is  not  made  the  chief  object  of  a  voluptuous 
picture,  as  with  the  French  authors ;  nor  the 
useless  heroine  of  a  romance,  as  with  the  Italks. 
The  German  ideal  of  woman,  as  the  household 
goddess,  the  empress  of  home,  is  the  nearest  to  the 
American  standard. 

These  remarks  lead  us  naturally  again  to 
Hawthorne  ;  and  as  a  picture  of  woman,  both  m 
her  fallen  nature  and  more  elevated  fed^qg^  ve 
think  the  character  of  Hester  Pryrae;,  m.  th» 
"  Scarlet  Letter,"  one  of  the  moat 
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eeptioiw  that  erer  emanated  from  an  author's 
bndn.  She  bad  sinned  against  the  man  whom  she 
had  sworn  to  love — she  had  fallen  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  in  the  ejes  of  the  whole  world ;  yet  how 
few  could  read  of  the  terrible  struggle  in  her 
mind,  the  patient  endurance  of  contumely,  year 
mfter  year,  and  not  feel,  that  in  many  instances, 
crime  by  the  torture  it  inflicts  on  the  criminals, 
brings  its  own  punishment.  Hawthorne  has  raised 
what,  in  many  hands,  would  have  been  but  a  com- 
monplace  domestic  incident,  into  the  domain  of 
Chreek  tragedy,  and  as  we  look  upon  her  almost 
angelic  love  shining  through  the  sinfulness  of  the 
woman,  how  forcible  seem  the  words  addressed  to 
her  by  old  Roger  Chillingworth  : — "Thou  hadst 
great  elements;  peradventure,  hadst  thou  met 
earlier  with  a  better  love  than  mine,  this  evil  had 
not  been.  I  pity  thee,  for  the  good  that  is  wasted 
In  thy  nature."  So  felt  the  reader,  if  he  has  the 
capacity  of  feeling  such  a  fine  delineation.  Not 
only  is  the  character  of  Hester  fine,  dramatically, 
bnt  it  is  a  fine  embodiment  of  an  abstract  idea, 
a  type  of  hundreds  in  the  world  around  us,  of 
whom  we  know  nothing,  and  see  nothing,  but  the 
dismal  evidence  of  their  fall.  In  the  character  of 
Dimsdale,  Hawthorne  finely  contrasts  the  effect  of 
the  same  passion,  crime,  and  remorse,  in  two 
beings,  man  and  woman ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  few 
passages  have  the  power,  tenderness,  and  knowledge 
of  character,  that  we  find  in  the  following — 

"  Thou  thalt  forgire  me,*'  cried  Heater,  HiDgiog  herself 
on  the  Men  letvee  beside  him,  **Jj6%  Qod  punish!  thon 
fthaH  ibrgif  e  !" 

He  voold  have  relesied  himielf,  hot  ttro? e  in  vain  to  do 
•0.  Hester  wonld  not  let  him  free,  lest  he  should  look  her 
■ternly  in  the  faeei  AU  the  world  had  frowned  on  her— for 
■even  long  years  had  it  frowned  npon  this  lonely  woman — 
and  still  she  bore  it  all,  nor  even  once  tnmed  away  her  firm, 
iad  eyes.  Heaven  had  likewise  frowned  npon  her,  and  she 
had  not  died.  Bnt  the  frown  of  this  pale,  weak,  sinfnl,  and 
sorrowful  man,  was  what  Hester  could  not  bear  and  live. 

**  Wilt  thon  yet  forgive  me  F**  she  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  **  wilt  thou  not  frown  P     Wilt  thou  forgive  P** 

**  I  do  forgive  you,  Hester,**  said  the  minister  at  length, 
with  a  deep  utterance  out  of  an  abyss  of  sadness,  bnt  no 
anger.  **  I  fredy  forgive  you  now.  Hay  Ood  forgive  us 
both !  We  are  not,  Hester,  the  worst  sinners  in  the  world. 
There  is  one  worse  than  even  the  polluted  priest.  That  old 
man's  revenge  has  been  bbcker  than  my  sin.  He  has 
vioUted  in  cold  blood  the  sanctity  of  a  human  heart  Thou 
mad  I,  Hester,  never  did  so.** 

**  Never,  never,**  whispered  she  ;  "  what  we  did,  had  a 
oonsecration  of  its  own.** 

**  And  I,  how  am  I  to  live  longer,  breathing  the  same  air 
with  this  deadly  enemy  P"  exdaimed  I)imsdale.  **  Think/or  me, 
Hester,  thon  art  strong.    Beeolve  for  me.** 

"  Thou  must  dwell  no  longer  with  this  man,**  said  Hes- 
ter, slowly  and  firmly.  **Thy  hcari  must  be  no  longer  under 
his,  evil  eye.** 

**Be  thou  strong  for  me,**  answered  he,  **  advise  me  what 
to  do.** 

"  Is  tha  world,  then,  so  narrow,**  exclaimed  Hester,  fixing 
her  deep  qres  npon  the  minictei's,  and  instinctively  exercising 
a  magnetie  power  over  a  spirit  so  shattered  and  subdued  that 
it  could  hardly  hold  itself  erect ;  **  is  there  not  sliadr  enough 
in  all  this  boundless  forest,  to  hide  thy  heart  from  the  gaxe 
of  fioger  Chillingworth  P" 

''Yes,  Hester,  bnt  only  under  ths  lalleB  leaves,**  said  the 
minister,  with  a  sad  smile. 


**  Thou  art  crushed  under  this  seven  years^  weight  of 
misery,"  replied  Hester,  fervently  resolved  to  buoy  him  up 
with  her  own  energy ;  *'  bnt  thou  shalt  leave  it  all  behind 
thee.  It  shall  not  cumber  thy  steps,  as  thou  treadcst  along 
the  forest  path,  neither  shalt  thou  freight  the  ship  with  it ; 
if  thou  prefer  to  cross  the  sea,  leave  this  wreck  and  mill 
here,  where  it  happened.  Meddle  no  more  with  it ;  begin  all 
anew.  Why  shouldst  thou  tarry  so  much  as  one  day  in  the 
torments  that  have  so  gnawed  into  thy  life ;  that  have  made 
thee  feeble  to  will  and  to  do ;  that  will  leave  thee  powerless 
even  to  repent.     Up,  and  away." 

**  Oh,  Hester,**  cried  Arthur  Dimsdale,  in  whose  eyes  a 
fitful  light,  kindled  by  her  enthusiasm,  flashed  and  died  away ; 
**  There  is  not  the  strength  or  courage  left  me  to  venture 
into  the  wide,  strange  world  alone.*' 

It  was  the  last  expression  of  the  despondency  of  a  broken 
spirit.  He  lacked  energy  to  grasp  the  better  fortune  that 
seemed  within  his  reach. 

He  repeated  the  word — 

"Alone,  Hester." 

**Thou  shalt  not  go  abne,"  answered  she  in  a  deep 
whisper. 

Then  all  was  spoken. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  of  giving  the  extract 
entire,  or  the  power  of  this  passage  would  he  more 
fully  appreciated.  We  care  little  for  the  opinion 
of  those  who  would  only  have  an  author  write  in 
one  style.  We  have  heard  Tennyson  hlamed  as 
being  fickle  in  his  taste,  and  unequal  in  his  style, 
because  the  "May  Queen,*'  and  the  "Talking 
Oak,"  are  so  dissimilar  in  style — as  if,  indeed,  it 
were  not  merit  in  an  author,  to  have  the  faculty 
of  varying  his  style  according  to  his  subject.  This 
Hawthorne  has  done  in  the  "House  of  Seven 
Gables,'*  and  the  "  Blithedalc  Komance,*'  without 
at  the  same  time  losing  his  individuality — ^gives  a 
varied  insight  into  different  moods  of  the  mind, 
and  different  shades  of  character,  and  in  some 
instances  graphic  passages  of  great  power.  We  have 
always  been  forcibly  struck  by  the  scene  in  the 
"  Old  House,"  when  the  judge  dies  suddenly  with 
his  watch  tiddng  in  his  hand,  just  as  he  had  pulled 
it  out  to  note  his  engagements.  The  picture  of 
the  stark,  inanimate  form  of  the  judge,  in  the  arm 
chair  hour  after  hour,  and  the  watch  silently  tick- 
ing the  passing  moments,  while  the  soul  is  away 
in  the  far  regions  of  eternity.  The  character,  too, 
of  Holgran  is  well  drawn ;  and  what  a  refreshing 
little  picture  of  humanity  is  Phoebe !  In  some  of 
his  short  sketches,  and,  tales,  Hawthorne  gives  ns 
the  same  peculiarities  that  we  meet  with  in  his 
more  ambitious  efforts ;  and  in  these  he  is  equally 
free  from  mannerism  and  affectation.  It  is  not 
generally  know  that  Hawthorne  is  a  Unitarian,  but 
more  than  one  passage  in  the  "  House  of  Seven 
Gables'*  will  prove  this  to  any  who  understand 
the  tenets  of  that  sect.  His  writings  are  not  so 
much  known  in  this  country  as  those  of  other 
American  authors,  probably  from  their  subjects  not 
possessing  any  political  but  a  purely  literary  in- 
terest. 
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No.  m.~THB  BUPHRATIB  VALLET  BilLWAT. 
Thb  Eopbrates  Valley  Railway  has  had,  like  many 
other  good  schemes,  several  opponents.  A  formi- 
da^e  oae  appeared  in  Frazer^t  Magtmm^  for  last 
nonth.  The  writer  contrasts  the  advantafrea  of 
the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  route,  and  decides  for 
the  Nile.  Mr.  Lesseps'  Canal  is  transformed  into 
•  reason  for  oposing  the  railway  by  the  Euphrates. 
We  have  for  years  suggested  or  supported  the 
junetion  of  the'  MediterraMan  with  the  Red  Sea 
by  a  navigable  canal.  We  participate  in  the 
Mtonishment  expressed  by  the  writer  in  that  able 
periodieal  at  the  opposition  of  the  British  or  the 
Indian  Government  to  the  oonstmction  of  this 
canal — if  our  Government  have  been  its  tetive 
opponents,  as  he  says.  We  rejoice  with  him  that 
M.  Lesseps  will  probably  obtain  the  eight  millions 
aterling  of  capiUl  necessary  for  its  construction. 
At  the  same  time  we  cannot  see,  because  Egyptian 
interests  require  the  developement  of  Egyptian 
resources  that  the  extensive  and  important  regions 
01  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  are  to  be  neg- 
lected. Because  M.  Lesseps'  proposed  cut  through 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  deserves,  and  has  apparently 
obtftined,  support,  we  cannot  understand  why  its 
friends  should  oppose  Mr.  Andrew*8  plan  for  a  rail- 
way on  the  Euphrates. 

The  expectations  of  the  Writer  quoted  of  the 
profits  to  be  derived  from  this  canal  are  like  his 
figures,  a  little  out  of  order.  We  believe  that  it 
will  be  a  very  profitable  concern,  if  it  be  managed 
with  propriety ;  not  on  account  of  the  Indian  trade 
alone,  but  of  that  with  eastern  Africa,  Australia,  and 
China;  although  the  calculation  that  three  millions 
of  tons  will  pass  annually  through  the  canal,  while 
our  tonnage  to  all  countries  beyond  the  Cape  does 
not  exceed  materially  one-half  of  that  quantity, 
appears  rather  over  the  present  prospect.  Other 
countries  have  doubtless  a  large  trade  with  the 
East,  but  not  competent,  we  believe,  to  make 
up  the  estimated  quantity. 

The  tonnage  dues  are  calculated  at  ten  francs, 
or  8s.  9d.  per  ton ;  and  upon  three  millions  of 
tons  we  are  told  that  they  would  **  represent  a 
very  fair  per  centage  on  the  capital  of  £8,000,000," 
Of  course  they  would,  as  they  would  reach 
£1,312,500,  from  which  working  expenses  would 
have  to  be  deducted.  As,  therefore,  the  plan  is 
not  in  difficulty  for  capital,  and  the  capital  appears 
not  to  be  in  danger  of  a  dividend,  no  excuse 
exists  for  opposing  the  Euphrates  scheme. 

We  are  furnished  with  the  "  pros  and  cons'*  of 
the  Euphrates  Valley  Railway,  but  their  author  has 
forgotten  the  "  pros."  and  has  only  furnished  us 
with  the  "  cons."  This  line,  it  is  said,  will  extend 
from  Alexandretta  or  Seleucis,  to  Bassorah,  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  hundred  miles  ;  and,  it  is  added, 
**  No  accurate  estimate  has  as  yet  been  made  of 
the  cost ;  but,  in  a  rough  computation,  the  capital 
required  cannot  be  less  than  twelve,  and  may  be 
sixteen,  million  pounds." 

A  railway  of  800  miles,  at  £10,000  per  mile, 
would  cost  eight  millions  sterling,  and  as  the  land 


would  not  be  ooatly,  or  the  cuttings  daqp»  and  ibe 
parliamentary  azpenses  nothing  the  vork  might 
possibly  be  done  for  that  money. 

We  are  next  told  of  the  oontioental  chaift 
for  conveying  goods  on  railways  at  '' ten  centimes 
per  ton,  and  per  kilometer  the  transport  of  a  ton 
of  goods  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  would  amount  to  £4  15s."  The  freight  from 
Alexandretta  or  Seleucis,  and  from  Bassormh  to  the 
Indian  ports  would  be  additional ;  and  therein  the 
transhipment  charges  wonki  be  included. 

It  is  obvious,  whether  this  calculation  be  cor- 
rect or  otherwise,  that  heavy  goods  would  not 
eome  by  nilway  from  India ;  but  for  our  manufac- 
tures ont)  for  silks,  for  indigo,  for  other  dy»»  even 
for  fine  cotton  occasionally  and  wool  in,  it  might 
be  profitable  to  pig  extra  freight  for  superior 
speed. 

The  Euphrates  Yalley  line  is  opposed  appanetly 
because  the  Giovemment  applied  for  informatiaa 
to  the  promoters  conoeming  their  plans  ;  because 
they  recommended  tbem,  in  a  form  equivalent  to  a 
oommand,  to  the  East  India  Company;  to  the 
Board  of  Control,  and  to  Lord  Stratford  de  Esd- 
diffe,  who,  upon  the  other  band,  recommended 
then,  in  the  form  of  a  ooqamand,  to  the  Turkic 
Government,  and  obliged  them  to  give  a  guarantee 
as  the  price  of  our  assistance  in  the  late  var^  and 
t^  influence  of  this  country,  it  is  said,  was  im- 
properly brought  to  bear  ^pon  a  timid  and  gralefol 
ally.  This  is  a  serious  charge,  and  a  weighty  recom- 
mendation. It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  our 
Gbvemment  does  not  wait  to  be  asked  for  help  to 
a  good  aoheoie ;  and  that  the  Sari  of  Qaresdoa 
communicated  with  Mr.  Andrews  before  that  gea- 
tleman  or  his  friends  had  corresponded  with  his 
Lordship.  It  is  a  serious  matter  to  hear  that  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  used  .the  influence  of  this 
oonntry  to  press  t^  Sultan  into  a  bad  guarantee. 
Our  relief  under  the  latter  accusation  rests  in  the 
well  known  fact  that  the  Sultan's  advisers,  when 
the  guarantee  was  negociated,  were  oppcMed  to 
Lord  Stratford  de  Eedclifle  and  the  active  pro- 
British  faction  at  the  Porte ;  and  that  our  mfl^^ffpfw 
in  the  Divan  or  the  Harem  was  so  droumsorSied 
that  our  -fleet  was  nearly  ordered  out  of  the  Enxine 
before  its  work  there  was  flnished.  We  are 
inclined,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  Sultan  aod 
his  advisers  agreed  with  the  Eari  of  Ckrendon  in 
considering  the  improvement  of  the  Euphiaiean 
Valley  of  rather  more  importance  to  their  interests 
and  those  of  the  world,  than  even  the  prosperity  of 
Egypt  itself ;  although  that  is  no  more  endangmd 
by  the  new  project  than  the  prosperity  of  Lonis- 
iana  or  Texas,  except  upon  the  transit  business  for 
passengers. 

In  that  department  the  writer  referred  to, 
admits  that  two  days  may  be  saved  by  the 
Euphratean  route,  and  that,  even  after  a  tel^g^spli 
has  been  carried  through  figypt,  will  ht  veleome 
to  passengers ;  but  we  8ita|)ect  that  the  two  days 
will  turn  out  to  be  six  or  eigh^— thyit  ibe  pi$p^ 
being  chiefly  by  land  to  the  flffwBtf>ni<j|By»  vflie 
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more  agreeable  than  the  present  route,  and  that  a 
healthy  competition  may  be  usefal. 

We  deny  that  the  Eaphratean  Valley  line,  as  at 
present  proposed,  is  dependent  upon  the  Indian 
trade  so  thoroughly  as  its  critics  allege.  The  Board 
of  Trade  has  recently  issued  a  number  of  consular 
reports,  and  amongst  them  we  find  one  from  Mr. 
Baker,  our  consid  at  Aleppo.  He  states  that  the 
local  exportation  of  last  year  consisted  of  t — 

tons. 


Flour 

2,500 

Sesame  Seed 

6,000 

Galls 

760 

Cotton 

1,000 

Wool 

2,000 

Grain  and  sundries. 

say 

60,000 

61,850    „ 

These  goods  were  brought  from  the  district 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean. 
They  would  have  all  passed  over  the  first  section 
of  the  railway — which  will  be  completed  in  the  first 
instance ;  and  this  trade  admits  of  almost  indefinite 
extension,  if  roads  were  made,  or  railways  con- 
structed. He  reports  that  150,000  quarters  of 
grain  remained  unsold  for  want  of  transport  to 
Alexandretta.  He  states  that  carriage  from  Aleppo 
to  that  port  was  66s.  8d.  to  183s.  4d.  per  ton  (or 
goods,  18s.  6d.  to  26s.  5d.  per  quarter  for  wheat. 
As  to  grain,  he  says  that,  with  means  of  transport, 
Messopotamia  would  "  pour  in  incalculable  supplies** 
at  prices  far  below  those  for  the  same  articles  in 
the  Black  Sea. 

We  know  that  General  Chesney  chiefly  explored 
the  Euphrates  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  near 
passage  to  India;  but  the  friends  of  this  scheme 
are  now  opening  out  a  country  equally  fertile,  but 
much  larger  than  Egypt  itself. 

The  Foreign  Office  are  blamed  for  having  gone 
to  the  promoters  of  this  scheme,  before  these 
gentlemen  came  to  them.  The  circumstance  shows 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Foreign  Office  the 
scheme  evinced  great  practical  sagacity.  Very 
probably  the  Government  did  not  say  that  they 
wanted  to  open  new  cotton  fields,  as  Viscount  Pal- 
merston  stated  at  Manchester — or  to  establish  com 
fields  independent  of  Russia,  because  it  is  be\ter 
to  deal  with  friends  than  foes — or  that  they  wished 
to  have  two  overland  routes  to  India,  because 
Egypt  is  more  closely  connected  with  France  than 
might  suit  our  purpose,  if  the  alliance  were  not 
found  durable;  or  that  roads  were  wanted  into 
Central  Asia  with  the  view  of  prosecuting  the 
Persian  trade,  and  especially  of  improving  Messopo- 
tamia ;  and  it  is  still  less  likely  that  the  Gbvem- 
ment  distinctly  wrote  that  they  wanted  a  railway 
on  the  Euphrates  for  strategical  purposes,  in  the 
event  of  Kussia  making  war  through  the  Armenian 
mountains  by-and-bye  ;  but  all  these  reasons  helped 
to  form  their  opinion  that  the  magnitude  of  this 
scheme  justifidl  a  little  departure  from  etiquette, 
and  we  consider  it  the  most  important  proposal 
for  British  interests  recently  suggested.  I 


The  rising  trade  of  the  district  warrants  an  ex- 
penditure  for  its  accommodation  and  extension. 
The  importation  of  British  goods  in  1851  was 
equal  to  £146,406,  and  in  1856  it  was  £471,353. 
The  extension  of  this  trade  is  the  more  necessary, 
that  it  is  almost  completely  free  from  taxation, 
except  that  of  bad  roads,  which  will  be  partly  re- 
moved by  this  scheme.  The  progress  of  Egypt 
is  in  every  way  interesting,  but  not  more  so  than 
the  prosperity  of  Syria  and  of  Assyria.  As  for 
India  it  has  a  trade  that  will  afford  two  roads,  in 
or  out,  and  however  the  Calcutta,  Ceylon,  and 
Madras  trade  may  run,  the  Indus  business  will 
flow  into  the  Euphratean  channel. 

No  opposition  is  necessary  to  this  proposal  from 
the  friends  of  Egypt.  We  might  have  supported 
the  Eastern  Railway  to  London,  without  ther^y 
incurring  any  liability  to  oppose  the  Midland  or 
the  Western  lines ;  for  a]th(Migh  all  three  meet  at 
the  termini,  they  take  widely  divergent  courses, 
and  neither  of  them  could  alone  have  aooommo* 
dated  the  intermediate  traffic.  That  is  an  analagoits 
case  to  the  Indian  V  iness,  which  can  well  support 
two  or  three  rout;.,    om  end  to  end. 

All  scholars,  and  nearly  all  mankind,  must  be 
interested  in  the  developement  of  the  Eaphratean 
territories.  All  the  Scriptural  commentators  plaoe 
the  garden  of  Eden  somewhere  on  the  Euphrates. 
The  second  cradle  of  the  human  family  was  upon 
that  river,  or  its  tributary,  the  Tigris.  The  first 
city  of  the  new  earth  was  built  upon  its  banks. 
The  tower  of  pride,  erected  by  the  post-diluvian 
population,  cast  a  shadow  over  its  waters.  It  in- 
tersected the  great  capital  of  the  Chaldean  empire. 
With  Babylon,  the  names  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Balshazzar — of  Daniel  and  Darius,  of  Cyrus  and 
Alexander,  are  for  ever  associated.  The  grand 
prophet  of  the  captivity,  and  the  energetic  Apostle 
of  the  new  era,  had  their  dwelling  for  a  season 
within  its  walls.  Ere  even  a  brick  was  made  upon 
the  Nile,  Nineveh  and  Babylon  must  have  had 
busy  populations.  Twice  in  the  world's  history 
mankind  commenced  the  race  of  civilisation  on 
the  Messopotamian  rivers.  Twice  they  diverged 
from  their  banks  to  the  east,  the  west,  and  the 
north.  Arts  and  sciences  made  their  early  and 
weak  steps  upon  their  shores.  Very  early  in 
history  we  know  that  Babylon  was  a  gr^t  manu- 
facturing city,  famed  for  the  costly  fabric  of  its 
looms.  At  a  more  recent  daim  the  Chaldean 
kings  made  it  a  gorgeous  metropolis,  the  fairest 
and  the  richest  then  on  earth.  The  buildings  of 
its  great  rival  Nineveh  have  been  recently  ex- 
cavated from  their  long  conoealment  of  full  three 
millenniums.  Their  ruins  bear  witness  yet  to  the 
gorgeousness  of  the  palaces  built  by  the  Assyrian 
monarchs.  And  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  bdieve 
that  Babylon  was  equalled,  and  certainly  it  was 
not  surpassed,  by  Nineveh  in  magnificence.  The 
fall  of  the  Chaldean  metropolis  is  still  a  mystery. 

Alexander  of  Macedon  made  it  the  port  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  pro- 
posed to  render  it  the  oentral  metropolis  of  his 
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empire.  He  died  early,  and  after  his  death  i 
Babylon  drooped  and  never  more  attained  its 
former  magnificence  and  population.  It  fell  until 
no  man  now  can  trace  the  outlines  of  its  desola- 
tion. The  woe  prononnced  by  the  Hebrew  Seer 
has  come  upon  the  proud  city,  and  no  man  buyeth 
its  merchandize  any  more ;  while  its  palaces  are 
the  dwelling  {daces  of  serpents,  and  its  streets  are 
haunted  by  andean  beasts. 

Not  only  the  cities  or  their  ruins,  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  Mesopotamia,  are  ultra-classical  and  in- 
teresting, but  also  the  land  is  full  of  hidden 
riches.  Many  millions  of  inhabitants  crowded  its 
banks  in  ancient  days.  Their  power  was  felt  over 
all  western  Asia  and  northern  Africa.  The  now 
deserted  plains  were  fields  and  gardens.  The  soil 
teemed  with  vegetation.  The  fruits  of  temperate 
and  tropical  climes  grew  there  in  luscious  abund- 
ance. The  arid  sands  need  only  again  to  be 
irrigated  by  the  abounding  waters  pouring  down, 
ever  cold  and  plentiful,  from  Ararat  and  Kara,  to 
beoome  joyous  with  com,  and  wine,  and  oil.  It 
may  even  more  affect  our  interests  to  know  that 
many  now  wasted  acres,  save  when  in  early  spring 
they  are  sweet  wildernesses  of  flowers,  may  be 
covered  with  cotton,  and  tend  to  the  employment 
of  the  many-millioned  spindles  of  our  land. 

Every  way,  commercially,  historically,  and  po- 
litically, the  Euphrates  Valley  route  is  a  grand 
scheme,  that  must  affect  immediately  the  commerce, 
and,  in  some  measure,  the  destines  of  our  race  ; 
and  that  depends  not  for  success  upon  a  thorough 
traffic,  but  holds  within  its  own  confines,  the 
elements  of  a  great  prosperity. 


NO.  IV.— DIEECTOBS  AND  THEIR  MEN. 
Thb  shareholding  interest  have  been  sadly  shocked 
of  late,  by  the  laxity  of  their  managers.  Mr. 
Eobson  contrived  to  become  transfer-clerk  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company,  at  a  salary  of  £150  per 
annum  ;  and  then  commenced  a  smelling  work, 
next  furnished  a  large  establishment  for  his  wife  at 


Kilbum  Priory,  or  some  sudi  place  in  the  Weaft 
End ;  another  establish  mnnt  for  one  mistreas,  and 
a  cottage  for  a  third ;  kept  a  couple  of  equipages^ 
some  very  fine  horses ;  was  intimately  known  in 
the  flash  houses  of  the  West  End ;  and  conducted 
himself  ver^  like  a  fast  man,  b^^ing  his  race 
with  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  directocsy 
if  they  attended  to  their  business,  must  have  seen 
these  proceedings.  They  could  not  fiail  to  see, 
and  they  did  not  check  them,  and  thus  the  oooi- 
pany  has  lost  many  thousajid  pounds  by  Cabe 
transfers,  and  their  former  clerk  has  been  kans- 
ferred  to  the  penal  hulks,  for  twenty  years. 

Sometime  after,  the  Great  Northern  Bailway 
company  discovered  that  they  had  been  cheated  of 
immense  sums,  said,  indeed,  to  be  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  or  thereby.  Onoe  more^  the 
transfer  derk,  who  was  paid  £300  annnally  for  hn 
services,  was  discovered  to  have  fallen  into  crime. 
Yet  he  was  a  respectable  man.  He  subscribed  to 
all  charities.  He  had  his  box  at  the  opera.  He 
lived  in  great  style.  The  directors  even  con- 
sidered him  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  who  only 
sought  to  amuse  himself  by  transferring  shares. 
This  Mr.  Redpath  is  the  hugest  English  definilter 
of  recent  times — perhaps  of  any  times — throngh 
pute  and  simple  forgery.  He  seems  to  have  been 
the  Robin  Hood  of  swindlers,  giving  to  the  poor, 
not  ostentatiously,  but  privately.  He  had  an  itch 
for  bestowing  and  giving.  He  was  a  generoai 
fellow,  who  only,  unfortunately,  forgot  to  be  jut. 
His  modtu  operandi  was  to  slip  I  before  100  shares^ 
or  such  like,  when  he  transferred  to  himself. 

The  case  is  a  flagrant  illustration  of  negligence. 
The  Directors  of  course  knew  that  Mr.  Redpalh 
lived  in  costly  style.  A  little  inquiry  would  bate 
informed  them  that  he  was  a  bankrupt,  only  a 
short  time  previously,  who  paid  one  and  tenpeoee 
in  the  pound.  It  would  be  singular  indeed  if 
these  joint  Stock  Companies  could  pay  dividends. 
seeing  that  they  are  so  siogulariy  managed  in  the 
bookeeping  details. 


ROBIN. 


O  Johnlip  FrtMt !  O  Johnnie  Frort  I 
The  wee  birds  ken  thee  to  their  cost ; 
A  brow  o'  pearlies  tliou  ma/st  boast, 

Bat  hard*s  thy  heart,  and  cold ; 
The  robin  near  yon  cottage  grieres, 
For  then  hast  stown  the  sheltering  leares, 
And  qoiok  his  wee  bit  breaatie  heaves, 

Wi*  sorrows  a'  nntold. 

*Twas  ae  Norember,  dull  and  drear, 
Kor  anee  the  snn  was  ken'd  to  leer, 
When  Robin  aften  happit  near. 

To  pick  the  mialan  sma' ; 
And  aye  his  head  rose  manfoUy, 
And  brightly  shone  his  pankie  e'e— 
It  spak*  ten  thousand  thanks  to  me 

For  cmnibs,  rare  dainties  a*. 


O,  did  ye  ken  how  sma'  a  gift 
Wad  ease  the  heart  wT  sorrow  deft. 
Each  weary  ontcast,  lonely  left. 

Again  wad  learn  to  smile ! 
O,  gin  weM  only  tak*  a  thooght 
How  cheaply  pleasnre  might  be  bought. 
Content  mair  aft  wad  bless  the  lot 

O'  mortals,  bom  to  toil  I 

Bat  wae*s  me  for  the  bonnie  bird ! 
Ae  night  the  wind  blew  snell  and  hard. 
And  there,  upon  the  frocea  yird. 

Lay  Robin,  cold  in  death ; 
O  Johnnie  Frost !  O  Johnnie  Froetl 
The  wee  birds  ken  thee  to  thdr  ooai  ; 
A  robe  o*  pearUes  thou  m^ys*t  bo«st» 

Bat  hard's  thy  heart  beaealh. 

Taoms  KinrKOcias. 
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DOMESTIC. 

Thi  jjear  will  be  memorable  for  remarkable  crimes. 
The  poisoniugs  of  Dove  and  Palmer,  and  the 
Ttcious  state  of  society  disclosed  bj  the  inqniries 
respecting  them,  were  nd  more  harrowing  than  the 
red  handed,  and  ?iolent  murders  of  more  recent 
months.  We  appear  to  have  copied  the  bad 
points  in  continental  society  with  fatal  fidelity. 
^  A  memorial  has  been  presented  to  Sir  George  Qrey, 
stating  numerons  crimes,  attended  by  violence, 
chargeable  upon  foreign  residents.  The  memorialists 
support  their  request  for  inquiry  by  a  long  list  of 
iniquities.  The  domestic  guilt  is  however  excessive. 
Not  only  are  the  cases  of  absolute  murder  very 
numerous,  but  they  exhibit  unusual  brutality.  One 
person,  a  servant  in  a  watchmaker's  shop,  in 
London,  was  so  injured  by  blows  from  a  blunt 
instrument  by  a  robber  in  his  employer's  shop, 
in  Parliament  Street,  at  an  early  hour,  that  be 
died  after  a  week  of  poignant  suffering.  The 
assassin  is  in  custody,  and  will  die  for  this  crime ; 
but  he  is  one  of  the  ticket  of  leave  men,  whose 
oondnct  has  proved  the  error  of  the  penal  authori- 
ties in  his  case. 

The  cashier  of  the  Irish  Midland  Railway,  a 
peculiarly  inoffensive  man,  was  engaged  in  checking 
and  counting  his  money  at  an  early  hour  one 
evening  of  the  month,  in  his  office.  Although  his 
loom  formed  part  of  a  busy  station  in  Dublin,  yet 
he  was  there  killed  with  suck  secrecy  and  skill, 
bj  most  violent  means,  that  the  crime  was  not 
discovered  until  next  day,  and  the  criminal  has  not 
jet  been  secured. 

A  person  of  rather  loose  habits— a  young  man 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  left  his 
home  with  a  companion ;  did  not  return  at  night, 
and  his  body  was  found  next  day  with  several 
wounds,  of  which  either  of  two,  at  least,  would  have 
caused  death,  yet  the  instrument  that  had  been 
employed  was  placed  in  the  dead  man's  hand,  in  a 
position  to  induce  the  opinion  that  the  injuries  had 
been  self-inflicted,  and  suicide  had  been  committed. 
The  companion  with  whom  he  left  home  was 
arrested  and  conveyed  to  a  police  station  charged 
*  on  suspicion,  and  negligently  permitted  there  to 
poison  himself.  He  left  a  letter  asserting  his 
innocence  of  the  crime;  but  stating  his  incapacity 
-  to  survive  the  charge,  which  was  supported  by 
much  circumstantial  evidence.  ^ 

These  are  merely  great  murders.  Others  have 
occurred — not  so  remarkable ;  but  nearly  all  have 
been  connected  with  the  love  of  money.  Greed 
and  idleness  were  the  causes  of  each  offence. 
Crimes  with  violence  are  not,  however,  often 
followed  by  actual  murder;  and,  although  the 
newspapers  during  the  Parliamentary  recess  may 
diligenUy  record  these  events,  yet  other  evidence  is 
supplied  of  the  increase  of  guilt. 

An  additional  police  force  is  recommended  for 


the  detection  of  the  criminals.  More  schoolmasters 
are  proposed  for  the  prevention  of  crime.  The 
acting  generation  of  robbers  are  probably  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  schoolmaster ;  while  the  majority  of 
great  criminals  for  some  time  past,  read  and  write 
admirably.  Their  moral  instruction  was  more 
defective  than  their  intellectual ;  and  some  of  them, 
having  chosen  vicious  courses,  never  were  able  to 
escape  from  the  Maelstrom  of  wickedness.  We 
should  never  forget  that  a  dreadful  murder  was 
committed  once,  and  recently,  by  a  person  who  had 
previously  sought  in  vain  for  admission  into  an 
institution  for  the  reformation  of  criminals ! 

The  Crimean  banquet  at  Edinburgh  on  the  last 
day  of  October,  was  intellectually  a  greater 
festival  than  the  demonstration  in  Dublin.  The 
important  speech  of  the  day,  in  a  political  view, 
was  Sir  John  M'Nielfs,  who  defended  his  Crimean 
report  in  au  energetic  and  rather  indignant  manner ; 
repeating,  if  not  in  so  many  words,  yet  in  idea  and 
spirit,  that  the  belted  Earls  were  as  stupid,  and 
their  assistants  as  helpless,  as  that  document 
painted  them. 

The  new  Commander-inCliief  has  decided  on 
retaining  hereafter  the  depots  of  the  avowedly 
Scotch  regiments  in  Scotland,  and  brigading  them 
at  two  stations,  Eort  George  in  the  north,  and 
Stirling  in  the  centre  of  the  country.  The 
arrangement  will  provide  their  efficiency  first  in 
recruiting,  and  next  in  teaching  the  art  of  war  to 
recruits. 

FORBION. 

The  Foreign  intelligence  is  uninteresting, 
and,  excepting  that  from  the  United  Stales, 
extremely  meagre.  The  pressure  for  money  in 
France,  like  the  pressure  to  get  out  of  a  crowd  in 
difficulties,  is  suffocating;  yet,  upou  the  whole^ 
speculators  bear  up  gallantly.  The  difficulty  in 
this  country  has  been  increased  by  another  advance 
in  interest.  Indeed,  the  prosperity  of  the  money 
interest  is  provided  for  during  monetary  adversity 
by  law.  London  banks  now  offer  six  per  cent,  to 
depositors,  and  charge  rates  unknown  before, 

European  politics  have  been^.  out  of  joint  and 
order.  France,  Russia,  and  Prussia  have  insisted 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Austrian  armies  from 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  the  British  fieet  from 
the  Euxine.  The  Austrians  and  the  British  da- 
clined  to  evacuate  until  the  Russians  performed  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  The  Turkish 
Ministry  were  supposed  to  bo  favourable  to 
evacuation — without  any  further  fulfilment  of  the 
clauses  in  the  treaty  than  had  occurred,  leaving 
the  deficiencies  for  discussion  and  regulation  hj 
the  Commissioners  of  the  great  Powers,  or  bj 
another  Congress  at  Paris.  This  Ministry  has  been 
changed.  Rcdschid  Pasha,  the  old  friend  of  the 
British  Ambassador— Lord  Stratford  de  Beddiife, 
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bai  snoceeded  to  power ;  and  the  Turks  are  in 
aooordanoe  with  the  occnpjing  allies. 

The  qaestions  disputed  are  two-fold  —  first, 
which ;  second,  where — is  Bolgrad,  that  was  here- 
tofore in  Bessarabia,  which  the  Austrians  and 
British  want  to  be  henceforward  in  Moldavia ;  and 
which  the  Russians  wish  to  keep  in  their  own 
dominions,  and  out  of  the  country  ceded  to  Turkej 
in  the  Parisian  treaty.  The  difficulty  originates 
in  the  existence  of  two  Bolgrads  —  major  and 
minor — and  as  we  can  do  nothing  for  its  solution, 
we  are  at  liberty  to  cite  its  existence,  as  one 
more*  error  in  diplomacy,  that,  like  legislation, 
proYides  for  quarrels. 

This  affair  has  postponed  any  action,  probably, 
in  the  Neapolitan  business,  and  it  has  become  a 
Tery  pretty  farce.  The  Neapolitan  King  is  allowed 
to  improve  his  subjects,  upon  the  plan  indicated 
by  the  Russian  Chancellor,  Gortsohakoff,  or,  in 
that  diplomatist's  words,  according  to  his  own 
fancy. 

Tlie  active  adhesion  of  Prussia  to  the  new  pro- 
Kossian  policy  infers  the  weakness  of  the  matrimo- 
nial bond  proposed  between  Britain  and  the  North 
German  power ;  or  a  difference  between  our  Cabinet 
and  our  Court ;  but  the  opposition  of  Prussia  to 
Austria  would  account  for  the  opinions  of  the 
Court  at  Berlin. 

FRANCB. 

The  internal  condition  of  France  is  not  health- 
ful. The  drain  of  money  out  of  the  country  in 
foreign  speculations,  has  fettered  home  trade ;  and 
it  is  exposed  to  great  privations  of  capital.  Prom 
this  country  more  loans  cannot  be  obtained. 
Although,  therefore,  the  French  have  secured  the 
cession  of  2,600  miles  of  Russian  railways,  yet  as 
they  require  a  capital  of  nearly  forty  millions  ster- 
ling to  make  them,  it  seems  obvious  that  they  can- 
not be  made ;  for  all  available  measures  will  be 
used  to  prevent  any  investments  from  this  country 
in  these  securities.  Our  Government  want  all  the 
money  that  we  can  spare  to  be  invested  in  the  corn 
and  cotton  colonies ;  and  chiefly  in  Canada  and 
India.  The  railways  of  Canada  are  now  long  and 
important.  The  Qrand  Trunk  alone  has  more  than 
eight  hundred  miles  open ;  and  in  a  few  years  a 
nulway  will  run  from  the  sea  in  Nova  Scotia  to 
the  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia's  railways  wont  take 
cither  in  Britain  or  France.  If  they  are  likely  to 
prove  a  good  speculation,  the  Government  of  that 
empire  should  borrow  money  to  construct  them. 
That  may  be  the  conclusion  of  the  matter;  for 
the  lines  being  needed  for  war  will  be,  doubtless, 
made.  The  population  of  Russia  is  scattered  so 
widely  as  to  prevent  them  from  paying  ordinary 
shareholders. 

SPAIN. 

Another  slight  insurrection  has  occurred  in 
Spain,  but  it  was  speedily  suppressed.  A  fusion  of 
interests  between  the  elder  and  the  junior  Bourbons 
has  been  proposed  for  Spain,  and  the  junior,  as 
repreeented  by  the  Queen  and  her  Ministry,  are  bad 


enough  for  an  alliance  with  their  seniors.  Tliej 
cannot  be  injured  by  any  companionship  of  the 
kind.  They  can  have  few  companions  whom  they 
would  not  spoil. 

ITALY. 

The  lUlian  question  reposes.  Nothing,  appa- 
rently, can  be  done.  At  any  rate,  nothing  is 
done.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Austria  visit 
Venice.  The  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  is  possibly 
more  pliant,  among  her  lagoons,  than  some  other 
cities  of  the  conquered,  and  may  have  been 
selected,  therefore,  for  Royal  favours. 

AMERICA. 

The  election  of  President  for  the  United  States 
has  terminated  in  favour  of  Mr.  Buchannan — 
the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party,  who  sup- 
ports the  extension  of  slavery,  the  system  of 
annexation  pursued  by  the  slave  interest^  in  the 
Union,  and  the  foreign  policy  of  Mr.  Pierce. 
A  development  of  the  slave  holding  interest  w21 
follow  in  Kansas,  and  other  territories  of  the 
Union.  The  addition  of  all  the  small  republics  of 
Central  America  that  can  be  conquered  may  be 
expected,  with  the  view  of  swallowing  Mexico, 
which  would  thus  be  surrounded  by  the  United 
States.  As  this  policy  would,  however,  be  directly 
in  defiance  of  the  treaty  with  this  country,  known 
as  the  Clayton  Bulwer  treaty,  which  has  been  oflea 
quoted  recently,  it  would  cause  probable  quarrels 
and  certainly  umbrage.  The  politics  of  the  west 
look  dark.  General  Walker,  who  cotnmands  the 
irregular  pioneers  of  United  States  slavery  ia 
Nicaragua,  receives  numerous  reinforcements  is 
men,  and  we  presume  in  material  also,  from  the 
United  States'  ports. 

PERSIA. 

The  proposed  expedition  from  Bombay  agaio^ 
Persia  causes  much  speculation  at  home — where 
it  is  not  dearly  known  whether  the  Persians  be  ia 
or  out  of  Herat— or  where  Herat  itself  maj  stand 
— or  how  we  are  affected  by  the  matter.  Those 
persons  who  are  informed  on  this  point,  probably, 
find  everything  correct ;  and  the  general  public, 
like  railway  travellers,  trust  to  the  conductors* 
"All's  Right,''  and  off  and  on  they  go.  The  num- 
ber of  Anglo-Indian  officers  whose  furloughs  have 
been  contracted  recently,  and  who  have  crossed 
overland  during  the  last  month,  indicate  serious 
intentions  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry.  Constan- 
tinople may  be  the  other  part  of  Herat,  and  the 
Persians  may  have  proposed  to  follow  the  path  of 
the  Russians.  They  will,  probably,  enjoy  similar 
results — and  lose  a  slice  off  their  sea  coast.  As 
we  have  no  power  in  that  quarter  on  whom  a  little 
more  territory  can  be  bestowed  prudently — any 
thing  of  that  sort  will  have  to  be  taken  nnda 
our  own  flag ;  but  such  incumbrances  would  be 
useful  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  between  the  Euphrates 
and  Kurrachee. 

Nothing  more  has  appeared  lately  regarding  our 
quarrels  with  Mexico  and  New  Granada,  ai^  as 
both  republics  pursue  freedom  under  diffijenltifis, 
and  with  gQod  intentions,  intarCeraifiJB  i^  tin 
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coQDtry  against  them  would  be  ineonTenient,  and 
moreoTer,  in  very  bad  taste. 

The  details  of  ^he  losses  by  tbe  earthquake  of 
October  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
are  distressing.  Crete  alone  has  lost  seren  hundred 
and  fifty  lives.  Probablj  a  similar  number  has 
been  lost  in  some  of  the  vilUges  on  the  neighbouring 
coasts  of  Turkey.  Altogether,  the  lives  destroyed  by 
ibis  earthquake  are  not  under  two  thousand.  The 
leas  of  property  is  unknown.  In  the  fated  isle  of 
roees — Rhodes,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  No- 
vember,  a  flash  of  lightning  exploded  the  powder 
magazme  with  a  force  that  destroyed  two  hundred 
bttildiogs,  and  caused  the  death  of  four  to  five 
Irandred  persons. 

nn)iA. 

The  fatalities  by  the  great  floods  of  India  have 
caused  at  home  a  sad  feeling,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  terrible  loss  of  life  and  property,  but  at  the 
want  of  those  municipal  arrangements  which  in 
Europe  enable  aid  to  be  afforded  certainly  and 
rapidly  to  the  survivors  of  great  calamities.  Sub- 
scriptions have  been  proposed  to  assist  those 
persons  who  have  been  rendered  destitute  and 
liomeless  by  these  floods,  but  the  want  of  any 
obvious  means  of  applying  the  proceeds  condu- 
aively  proves  the  deficiency  of  Government  in 
Hindostan.  India  wants  more  Government. 
This  was  shown  by  the  evidence  [that  personal 
torture  existed,  in  spite  of  the  law,  in  Madras. 
The  want  is  not  less  clearly  shown  in  the  present 
case.  No  difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  con- 
Tcying  help  to  the  unfortunate  in  any  part  of  our 
dominions.  In  other  words,  Government  should 
be  represented  by  more  numerous  officials — either 
appointed  by  the  executive,  or  by  the  people.  The 
want  of  a  middle  class  of  Europeans^  not  connected 
officially  with  the  Government,  is  equally  obvious. 
Tbe  efforts  made  to  extend  and  improve  Indian 
agriculture  will  work  slowly  until  they  are  pro- 
moted by  European  capitalists,  or  rather  owners  or 
leaseholders  of  land,  for  their  own  interest.  The 
race  who  prosper  in  Central  America,  in  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  and  even  in  Africa,  may  be  capable 
of  living  upon,  and  superintending,  plantations  in 
India.  Their  presence  could  not  prevent  all 
calamities ;  but  they  would  limit  many  evils,  and 
alleviate  others. 

The  great  floods,  appear  to  have  originated 
in  the  Central  Asiatic  mountains,  extended  west- 
ward to  the  Volga,  and  caused  the  destruction 
of  many  houses,  probably  of  many  lives  in  As* 
trachan.  This  year  of  peace  has  been  distinguished 
by  "  elementary'*  war — by  deluges  and  earthquakes 


of  unusual  magnitude.  Ten  thousand  individuals 
are  said  to  have  been  drowned  by  the  deluges  in 
India,  and  ninety  thousand  perished  by  cholera 
during  the  year. 

COLOBIiLL. 

A  new  Caffre  war  was  expected  recently,  but  the 
Governor  of  the  Cape,  Sir  George  Grey,  has  met 
the  Chiefs  of  the  Caffres,  and  persuaded  them  that 
peace  is  better  than  war.'  They  appear  to  have 
taken  his  advice,  and  recommenced  their  diary 
operations  in  the  conviction  that  they  tend,  to  the 
greater  happiness  of  the  Caffre  race,  than  those 
occasional  raids  on  our  frontier  that  have  hitherto 
terminated  to  them  in  defeat  and  disaster.  A 
portion  of  the  German  Legion  has  been  forwarded 
last  month  to  that  colony,  dong  with  a  oonsiderable 
number  of  females,  chiefly  we  infer  Germans,  who 
propose  to  settle  with  these  military  farmers  on  the 
frontiers  of  Caffreland;  and  security  from  those 
occasional  inroads  can  be  found  only  by  increasing 
the  numbers  and  the  strength  of  the  colonists. 

Arrivals  from  Australia  state  that  near  to  Sydney 
the  most  productive  gold  fleld  hitherto  discovered 
in  that  great  country  had  been  found. 

COTTOK   WANTED. 

The  aspect  of  Western  affairs  has  probably 
sharpened  the  search  of  our  Government  for  cot- 
ton. The  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
their  address  to  Viscount  Palmerston,  during  his 
visit  to  Manchester,  on  the  6th  instant,  stated  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Gk>vemment  to  prevent,  sp 
far  as  possible,  the  dependence  of  a  large  industry 
upon  one  country  for  the  supply  of  its  raw  material ; 
especially  as  that  supply  might  be  endangered 
either  by  events  in  diplomacy,  or  by  floods  or 
frosts.  The  Premier  accepted  the  responsibility, 
and  stated  that  the  Government  had  pressed  the 
construction  of  railways  in  India,  that  they  might 
facilitate  the  transit  of  produce.  He  also  stated 
that  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  a  large  growth 
of  cotton  might  be  expected. 

The  railways  in  India  do  not  seem  to  make  that 
progress  which  the  large  capital  already  found  for 
them  would  have  induced  us  to  anticipate.  The 
line  of  the  Scinde  railway  appears  not  yet  to  be 
finally  fixed,  although  not  money  only,  but  all  the 
other  means  are  ready.  The  Baroda,  line  which  it 
of  grave  importance  in  cotton,  has  money,  but  no 
work  done.  The  line  from  Bombay  seems  to  be 
jpushed  into  the  country  with  some  degree  of 
energy — more  even  than  the  line  out  of  Calcutta, 
which  pays  hitherto  so  well  that  all  the  parties 
interested  in  its  prosperity  have  the  best  reasons 
for  wishing  its  extension. 
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Storiet  by  an  Jrckaologul  and  kit  Friends,  2  vols., 
8vo.  Pp.  250.     London  :  Bell  and  Daldj. 

This  archKological  party  established  themselTes  in 
Naples,  not  having  before  them  that  proper  fear 
and  dread  of  (he  Bourbon  that  should  distinguish 
free  born  subjects  in  our  time — or,  indeed,  some 
of  them  were  not  British  subjects  of  any  descrip- 
tion. While  lodged  in  the  metropolis  of  volcanoes, 
they  met  together  to  spend  time,  and  tell  tales. 
The  English  archaeologist  reported  them,  with  that 
practical  turn  common  to  his  countrymen,  and  he 
has  done  the  work  well  The  tales  are  all  admira- 
bly told,  and  the  archssological  studies  of  the 
writer  have  not  interfered  with  his  study  of  the 
English  language.  A  peculiarity  in  the  volcanoes 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  talcs.  A  botanist  gives 
a  story  founded  on  a  botanical  fortune.  A  Numis- 
matist furnishes  a  tale  of  very  nice  circumstantial 
evidence  connected  with  "  the  Peutadracham  of 
Ptolemy.*'  A  young  painter  relates  the  way  in 
which  a  man  may  come  by  a  fair,  rich,  young  bride 
in  Italy,  if  he  has  adequate  courage  and  strength 
to  defeat  one,  two,  or  more  brigands  at  the  right 
time  ;  and  a  Bibliopolist  b^ina  with  the  history 
of  a  life's  search,  or,  rather,  the  search  of  two 
lives  after  the  lost  books  of  Livy — which  are  lost 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  now,  since  the  only 
oopy  of  whicb  the  learned  have  obtained  a  glance 
for  a  great  many  centuries  was  boiled  into  gela- 
tine, at  Paris.  The  English  archtsologist  tells 
another  tale  of  circumstantial  evidence, '  under  the 
title  of  the  persecution  of  inventors  and  discoverers. 
A  young  politician,  named  Blake,  was  banbhed  for 
his  opinions  to  Botany  Bay,  when  Sydney  was  one 
house  and  two  huts.  The  lady  to  whom  he  had 
been  affianced,  married  him,  and  followed  the  po- 
litical felon  to  his  place  of  banishment.  .  The 
ticket-of-leaye  system  appears  not  then  to  have 
been  invented.  Blake  was,  notwithstanding,  al- 
lowed in  afternoons  or  evenings  to  visit  his  wife. 
He  was  a  mineralogist,  and  discovered  then  the 
golden  wealth  of  Sydney,  and  even  produced  gold. 
He  oommitted  the  secret  to  his  wife ;  but  as  they 
talked  over  the  strange  discovery,  Blake  was 
seized,  by  orders  of  the  Governor's  secretary,  who 
had  reasons  for  disliking  the  prisoner. 

One  Dight,  when  they  had  met  at  aiaal,  and  Blake  had 
pouted  into  her  eager  ear  a  description  of  new  ditcoveriee, 
and  new  plans,  and  new  hopes— liopet  vast  and  glittering  as 
the  fairy  castles  of  youibfol  dreams — he  spoke  in  detail  of 
the  most  recent  wonder  that  his  investigations  had  developed 
to  him. 

**  That  brook  in  the  mountains,"  he  exclaimed, "  is  not  the 
only  source  of  this  conntless  treasure.  I  have  now  assured 
myself  that  other  spots  are  similarly  rich;  and,  even 
here,  comparatively  close  to  our  prison  walls,  so  filled  with 
squalid  misery — in  mwX  cases  the  result  of  tlie  lawless 
struggle  of  the  poor  for  the  gold  of  the  rich — even  here,  lies 
treasure,  unnoticed  and  unknown,  that  would  make  all  these 
anfortunates  the  possessors  of  wealth  more  vast  than  thej 
have  ever  pictured  to  themselves  the  envied  riches  of  those 


they  deemed  their  oppressors.  Bo  not  smile,  Hary,  at  the 
wildncss  of  these  statements,**  contioued  BUke,  kokiag 
seriously  into  her  wondering  face ;  "  do  not  smile  at  what  I 
have  said,  nor  at  what  I  am  about  to  say  :**  and  as  be  ipoka 
he  rose,  and  placing  his  hand  on  the  great  atone  of  mora 
than  a  ton  weight,  by  the  side  of  wbieh  he  had  been  sittiag^ 
"  This,  Mary,**  said  he,  "  strange  and  unlikely  as  it  may  seem, 
is  a  mass  of  nearly  pure,  virgin  gold  !** 

As  he  ceased,  a  distant  sound  as  of  approaching  footsteps 
was  heard,  and  he  looked  anxiously  ronnd  ;  bat  do  form  was 
visible,  and  even  in  the  comparative  darkness,  as  bo  devascd 
objects  intervened,  he  could  see  to  a  oonsiderabia  diataaee. 
Ue  had  far  exceeded  the  hour,  as  usual,  and  felt aoase alarm; 
but,  after  listening  attentively,  said,  turning  to  Mary,  *  it 
was  a  drove  of  kangaroos  paasing  tlm  ravinas  of  the  Heater 
River.**  But  Mary  preased  him  to  return  immediately.  "I 
will,  I  will,**  he  replied ;  **  bat  yet  one  moment :  I  have  for 
aome  time  carried  abont  me,  and  ottea  look  at  it  in  secret, 
the  witness  and  proof  of  this  vast  diaeovery.  The  momeat 
has  come  to  show  it  to  you,  Mary  ;**  and  he  took  from  aa 
inner  pocket  of  his  coarse,  woollen  waistcoat,  two  amall  pieen 
of  virgin  gold,  to  which  the  inegnlarities  of  the  cmdble  had 
imparted  a  singular  form. 

As  they  were  both  bending  closely  over  the  lamps  of 
metal,  in  order  to  examine  them  in  the  comparative  daikaess, 
a  msli  was  suddenly  heard,  and  a  clanging  oi  ateel,  and  the 
bajonets  of  two  soldiers  glittered  in  the  uncertain  light,  aad 
Blake  was  seised  by  the  prison  police,  accompanied  by  a  lie 
of  military  from  the  small  detadiment  that  garriaoMd  the 
m-diseml  fort,  near  the  govemor*s  boose,  or  palace^  aa  it  wv 
sometimes  called. 

It  would  seem  that  Blake  had  been  represented  by  his 
enemies  as  a  desperate  fellow  who  would  ma^  a  feree  nasi- 
ance  when  arrested,  and  hence  the  nseless  display  of  foroe. 
In  spite  of  his  protestations,  and  the  paaaiooate  toua  and 
prayers  of  Mary,  they  were  separated,  aad  BUke  waa  led  away, 
and  cast  into  a  solitary  edl.  In  vain  Maty  aooght  aa  iats- 
view  with  the  governor ;  the  secretary  alone  was  riaiUe^  aad 
obdurate.  She  thought  of  disclosing  Blake's  secret  to  the 
governor,  in  a  note  conveyed  by  one  of  the  aerraata.  Tie, 
she  wonid  write  immediately;  but  yet  aba  diimisacJ  the 
thought,— for  she  had  swora  secrecy  wndtr^n^  tnemmtmtom. 
The  doors  of  the  prison,  too,  were  closed  against  bar.  Ifkat 
an  evening  «as  that, — what  brilliant  hopes  di^eUed — what 
misery  in  their  place !  And  she  passed  the  night  in  aa 
agony  of  tears,  that  the  attempted  consoUtion  of  her  &ithfot 
seavant  oonM  not  alleviate. 

The  Secretary  swore  that  he  had  lost  gold 
trinkets ;  and  the  virgin  metal  was  snppoaed  to  be 
his  property  transmuted.  The  revelations  of  the 
prisoner  were  ridienled  as  ^hallow  ficttont  hy  the 
authorities.  He  was  flogged,  and  he  died.  When 
his  wife  was  informed  of  his  fate  she  was  seind 
with  fever.  As  her  death  approached,  she  sent  for 
the  Governor,  to  reveal  to  him  more  circumatiB- 
tially  the  tale  of  gold.  He  waited  ta  finish  Us 
breakfast,  and  she  was  dead.  So  the  gold  lay 
dormant  for  half  a  centnry,  and  when  it  ctnie  to 
light)  old  people  remembered  the  traditioa  of 
Blake.  A  far  more  pleasant  story  is  told  by  the 
botanist.  A  liOndon  seamen  brought  from  Soath 
America  a  crimson  drop — a  little  flower — to  hs 
wife  at  Wapping.  She  nursed  the  flower,  btttit 
died ;  yet  a  little  slip  was  left  and  rewarded  her 
care  by  many  crimson  drops.  The  sailor  had  beta 
long  away.  It  was  said  that  his  sh^  vasleiL 
His  wife  was  poor,  her  father  was  old,   ~ 


\  vaslesL     ] 
tWtssa     I 
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WM  yoong,  the  landbrd  levied  a  distress,  a  market  | 
gardener  offered  fire  guineas  for  the  erimson  drop, 
bat*it  was  refused  beoanse  it  was  the  sailor's  gift. 
Jaet  at  the  proper  time,  and  when  the  family  were 
removing  from  their  old  and  bare  house  the 
sailor  returned,  and  thus  was  the  first  fuschia  sold 
in  England : — 

Harj  recovered  at  last;  and  then  John  knew  all  the 
wont.  He  knew  it  withont  being  down-hearted ;  and  de- 
clared there  was  good  fortune  jet  in  store  for  them,  and 
kiieed  Marj  again  and  again,  as  he  heard  how  she  had  re- 
fused the  five  gnineas  for  the  slipping,  the  last  gift  of  her 
husband,  and  now,  all  that  remained  of  the  comfortable 
home  he  had  left  four  jears  before. 

**  But  where,**  said  he,  putting  Mary*s  bonnet  to  rights, 
and  lookingly  loringly  in  her  face,  '*  where  is  the  old  Ja- 
myca  chest  P" 

"Gone— gone  with  all  the  rest;**  sighed  Maiy,  leaning 
on  Jack's  shoulder ;  **  bnt  yon  have  come  back.  Jack,  and 
now  an  will  soon  be  right  again.** 

**  Bnt  we  must  hate  that  chest  !**  cried  Jack. 
*  All  the  traps  together  are  only  seited  for  £5,  father,** 
•aid  John,  **  so,  if  so  be  you  have  come  back  cashy  after 
four  years*  cruise,  it  is  easy  to  track  the  broker,  and  get  it 
•gain.** 

**  Tve  come  back  with  my  skin,  Jack,  lad,**  replied  his 
fiUher,  **  and  that's  fall  ;'*  but  as  Jack  senior  said  it,  he 
•eratcfaed  his  head,  and  prononnced  the  present  circumstance 
one  of  the  nastiest  bits  of  sea  he*d  ever  navigated  ;  but — 

Here  the  stranger,  who  had  been  watching  them  for  some 
time  came  up,  saying,  **  If  five  gnineas  would  be  useful,  I've 
offered  it  for  that  little  pUnt,  and  am  ready  to  give  it  now.** 
**  No  I  No  I'*  cried  Mary,  tightening  her  hold  upon  the 
crimson  drop,  and  drawing  closer  to  her  husband,  *'  No  I 
No!** 

"  Easy,  easy,  Mary,  wench  !**  interrupted  Jack,  *♦  you*Te 
got  me  now ;  that*s  t>etter  than  the  keepsake.  Make  it  sii,'* 
•aid  Jack,  tnniing  to  the  stranger,  and  inwardly  smiling  at  his 
own  exhorbitant  demand;  *'make  it  six  and  you  shall 
have  it.** 

**  No  !**  said  the  stranger,  **  that's  coming  it  too  strong.*' 
•«  Very  well  !**  cried  Jack,  **  then  pitch  it  into  the  riter 
Mary,  and  coine  along.     Heigh  forward  for  old  Joe's  crib 
over  the  water." 

**Stay  I  stay !"  cried  the  stranger,  alarmed  at  the  celerity 
and  energy  of  Jack*B  directions  and  movements ;  *'  stay,  you 
shall  have  the  six  guineas,**  and  they  were  counted  out ;  and 
the  stranger  evidently  did  not  consider  that  he  had  a  bad 
bargain ;  and  Jack  thought  he  had  a  very  good  one. 

**  And  now  to  track  the  broker,**  cried  Jack,  and  away 
•eampered  young  John,  in  the  direction  the  cart  had  taken ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  party  followed,  old  Joe  hobbling  last,  as 
fast  as  his  wooden  leg  would  carry  him.  It  little  matters  in 
what  time,  or  how,  or  where  the  broker. was  overtaken ; 
bnt  he  wis  overtaken,  and  the  six  guineas  just  covered  the 
nat  and  expenses,  with  a  crown  over  for  the  broker,  in 
aekaowledgment  of  bis  great  civility  in  giving  up  the 
goods,  and  the  trouble  of  carting  them  back  again. 

That  night  there  was  great  rejoicing  in  the  little  parlour 
with  the  white  sanded  floor ;  for  all  the  old  furniture  had 
found  it*  way  back  to  the  old  phices,  and  looked  as  if  it  had 
never  been  disturbed.  All  except  the  old  Jamaica  chest; 
and  that,  by  John*s  directions,  was  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  room ;  and  after  a  sapper  which  one  of  the  last  shillings 
produced  by  the  sale  of  old  Joe's  silver  backy-box  had  been 
the  means  of  fumbbing.  Jack  scat  out  his  son  to  borrow 
a  hammer  and  chisel ;  and  by  the  persuasion  of  those  imple- 
ments in  I  he  powerful  grasp  of  Jack  himself,  the  sides  and 
the  bottom  of  the  chest  soon  cut  oif  there  internal  coatings 
of  thin  deal,  and  exposed  a  lining  of  Spanish  doubloons. 

"  Two  hundred  of  *em,**  cried  Jack,  **  my  priie  money  after 
the  capture  of  the  San  Miranda,  before  I  enti^  the  BMrehant 
ecrvioe ;  I  stowed  *eni  away  while  I  war  at  sea,  against  a 

^Jpyaiy,- 


**  And  they're  come  in  all  right,  like  the  sunshine  after  the 
storm,**  said  old  Joe  hitching  up  his  white  canvas  trousers 
over  the  hip  of  his  wooden  leg. 

Ay,  like  the  moral  at  the  end  of  the  chaplain*s  sermon,** 
said  young  John. 

"  Yes,  but  more  tangible,**  said  Jack. 

It  maj  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  that  the  practical 
botanist  realised  a  fortune  by  the  flower. 

*'And,  in  conclusion,**  said  the  botanist,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  pause  for  a  moment,  to  receive  the  boisterous  ap- 
plause which  his  story  called  forth  from  his  friends, 
"in  conclusion,  I  may  add,  that  the  stranger  did  not 
make  a  bad  bargain.  He  was  oAe  of  the  London  suburban 
nurserymen,  who,  with  a  keen  eye  to  business,  had  at  once 
perceived  the  attractive  character  of  the  *  little  slipping*  in 
the  window  in  Wapping,  as  he  passed  one  day  to  inquire  for 
the  owners  of  a  Dutch  vessel,  who  had  in  freight  some  pack* 
ages  of  tulips,  consigned  to  him  from  Holland.  In  his 
skilful  hands,  the  single  plant  was  soon  multiplied,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  second  season,  he  had  a  stock  of  several  hun- 
dred plants,  covered  with  their  graceful  and  richly-eiJoarad 
floral  drops,  which  he  readily  disposed  of  at  half  a  guinea 
each ;  and  the  attractions  of  the  crimson  drop  went  on  in- 
creasing ;  and  he  realised  £30,000  pounds  by  the  investment 
of  that  six  guineas  in  Wapping.** 

**  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,**  continued  the  botanist, 
that  the  plant  in  question  was  the  Fuchsia  Coccinea,  the 
first  of  the  Fuchsias  cultivated  in  Europe.  The  pUnt  had 
been  described  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  by  the  botanists 
Ruis  and  Faron,  in  their  well  known  and  magnificent  work, 
and  it  had  been  named  in  bono\ir  and  memory  of  that  grand 
old  German  botanist,  Leonard  Fuchs,  who  died  more  than 
200  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  plant  which  has  thus 
perpetuated  his  name,  having  published,  in  1642,  his  fiimons 
work,  *Historia  Stirpium,*  illustrated  with  616  excellent 
engravings  in  wood,  master-pieces  of  art  for  their  date.** 

**And  did  the  nurseryman  share  his  profits  with  the 
sailor  P"  inquired  several  of  the  arehseologist's  friends. 

**  Not  exactly,'*  replied  the  botanist,  **  but  he  sent  Maiya 
very  fine  specimen  in  full  flower,  entirely  covered  with  blos- 
soms ;  and;  as  the  family,  in  their  little  home  in  Wapping, 
never  heard  of  the  extraordinary  fortune  be  had  made  hy 
the  <  little  slipping,*  they  always  thought  it  a  very  kind  and 
polite  attention.** 

The  two  volumes  will  be  popular,  not  among 
archaeologists  only,  but  all  other  classes.  The 
tales  have  more  pith  and  wear  in  them  than  wag* 
goft  loads  in  three  volumes.  They  bear  to  be  reid 
twice  or  thrice  in  a  month — a  severe  test  of 
authorship  in  fiction. 


Self  and  Sacrifice  :  or  Nell/s  Siory.  By  Anna 
Lisle.  1  vol,  p.p.  346.  London:  Groom- 
bridge  and  Sons. 
The  information  on  the  title  page  is  unnecessary 
to  tell  the  reader  that  Nelly's  story  is  written  bj 
a  lady.  It  bears  throughout  the  female  character. 
The  heroine  is  the  elder  daughter  of  a  family.  She 
was  an  only  child.  Her  mother  died,  and  her 
father  married  again.  Another  daughter  was  bom 
— little  Edith — and  their  father  died.  The  story 
begins  when  his  second  wife  was  engaged  in  the 
education  of  her  two  daughters — one  her  own 
.child — the  ekier,  the  daughter  of  her  predecessor 
— ^between  whom  and  herself  an  vnexplidned  hatred 
had  existed,  which  the  survivor  had  neTer,  at  thai 
date,  attempted  even  to  subdue. 


^^  m 
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A  HUhry  of  GrMa.     By  Tmomis  Swinbuene 
Cabb,  MJL.    London  t  Longman  and  Co.,  1  vol. 
12ino.  Pp.700. 
Thw  is   the    third  edition  of  Mr.   Carr'a    very 
Talnabte  history  of  Greece,  vhich  forms  the  most 
Qsefol  work  upon  the  subject,  for  those  who  can- 
not find  time  to  read  several  larger  books  on 
different  parts  of  the  Grecian  narrative.      Mr. 
Cart's  is  doubtless  a  large  book,  for  the  subject  is 
extensive,  and  the  manner  of  treatment,   although 
not  diffuse,  is  minute.     The  author's  style  is  sim- 
ple and  severe,  becoming  a  student  of  the  dd 
classical  models,  who  has  undertaken  to  tell  the 
story  of  their  land,  from  its  infancy  to  the  days  of 
its  intellectual  and  political  strength,    until  the 
Roman  legions  defeated  the  Macedonian  phalanx, 
and  all  Greece  "  was  constituted   a  Koman  pro- 
vince, under  the  name  of  Achaia."     The  narrative 
embraces  the  heroic  exploits  of  the  Greek  people 
in  their  struggles  to  maintain  their  independence 
for  many  centuries ;  the  rise  and  structure  of  their 
social  systems;    their    intellectual    progress    in 
literature  and. the  fine  arts;  the  lives  of  their 
commanders,  their  orators,  and  their  statesmen. 

We  understand  that  the  work  has  been  adopted 
in  many  of  the  higher  class  of  schools.  It  will 
accustom  its  readers  to  a  eiear  and  pure  English 
style;  but  its  principal  use  must  be  among  the 
numerous  dass  who  wish  something  more  than  a 
rapid  glance  of  the  hbtory  of  a  people  who  have 
influenced  our  language,  literature,  and  laws,  to 
this  day,— and  the  story  of  whose  deeds  has 
fanned  the  light  of  patriotism  in  many  young 
breasts  ere  now.  No  land,  with  boundaries  so 
circumscribed  as  those  of  Greece,  has  ever  exer- 
cised the  same  influence  over  the  world—not  only 
during  its  growth  and  its  power,  but  from  among 
the  ruins  of  its  idependence  and  liberl^,  by  the 


dignity  of  its  Uterature.  with  the  necessary  and 
special  exception  of  Judea.  To  the  numerous 
class  who  necessarily  desire  a  systematic  acqusmt- 
anoe  with  the  history  of  that  land  and  pe(^ 
and  to  preserve  a  ready  means  of  reference  to 
the  events  concerning  them,  we  know  no  more  use- 
ful work ;  and  the  volume  shouU  occupy  a  place 
in  the  libraries  attached  to  the  institutions  formed 
for  the  benefit -of  the  more  intellectual  artisans, 
by  whom  it  iTould  be  appreciated. 


The  Pleasures  of  migwn.     By    O.  P^»" 

HiLLBB.  1  Vol.  London :  William  White. 
This  writer  means  well,  although  feome  of  ha 
verses  are  of  very  unequal  merit,  and  the  wort 
contains  very  few  ideas  of  an  original  character,  or 
out  of  the  common  run.  The  author  is  an  Amen- 
can— an  admirer  of  the  genius  of  PrcMdent 
Edwards,  but  not  of  his  theology  ;  and  he  is  aa 
admirer  of  Swedenborg  in  both  particulars,  of  whom 
he  says 

H»il.  SwedUh  aage  1  the  loftiet t  of  the  grest ! 

Obedient  terrant  of  our  bkned  Lord ! 

Uufoldcr  of  the  depthi  of  Qod'tpufc  word! 

Bevealer  of  the  hidden  spirit  ttnte ! 

His  lines  to  Echo  are  the  best  in  the  vokme, 
and  we  are  apt  to  think  that  the  person  who  wrots 
them,  might  write  more  of  higher  quality  thaa 
others  that  are  included  in  the  volume. 

The  echo  retponds  from  the  hill's  fsiry  gromi : 
AsIsp<«k,soitspeaks;  if  I  sing,  then  it  siagi : 

WhcnIUngh,  langhsthe  hiU;  if  Ingh,  then  theienat 
Dies  nway  like  the  wind  on  Eolian  strings. 


So  my  wife's  faithful  bosom  ever  ansvers  to  mine ; 

Her  sympathy  freely  responds  to  my  call : 
Nay,  it  seems,  e'en  untold,  she  my  thoughU  en  inw. 

Be  they  sweet,  be  they  8ad,stiU  she  echoes  them  iD. 
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